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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.™ Its  Sources— 
Mouth  and  Valley— The  Balzz&— The 
great  central  region  of  America,  ivhich  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  lakes, 
and  sweeps  away  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atcka- 
falaya,  and  alc-itg  the  shores  of  the  gulf ; 
bounded  by  a  perimeter  of  two  thousand 
leagues ;  with  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  square  miles,  a  population  verging 
upon  that  of  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Union,  and  a  trade  demanding  access  tr»  all 
the  markets  of  the  world;  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  generation  of  men  that  are 
now  alive,  and  in  the  creation  of  which  they 
have  been  the '  moving  agents.  In  compari¬ 
son,  all  the  marvellous  developments  of  the 
past  sink  into  nothing;  the  famed  fertility  of 
the  Rile,  the  -Scandinavian  forest?  prolific- Of 
men,  iind  earning  the  epithet  “  cradle  of  the 
human  race,”  the  overshadowing  growth  of 
Rome  and  Roman  power. 

It  is  not  for  us  now  to  dwell  upon  the  era 
of  savage  domain  over  this  empire ;  the  first 
whisperings  of  its  existence  breathed  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  ears;  the  early  and  romantic  adven¬ 
tures  to  its  midst;  the  marvellous  narrations 
of  the  early  explorers  and  travellers ;  their 
lives  of  incident  and  daring ;  their  successes 
and  reverses;  the  triumphant  progress  of 
civilized  population  beyond  all  haunts  of  civ¬ 
ilized  life ;  the  aboriginal  yielding  to  the  stern 
destiny  which  decreed  him  to  melt  away,  a 
tenant  ad  sufferance  only,  until  the  coming  of 
the  lord  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

At  the  era  of  the  census  of  1790,  after  the 
American  revolution  had  been  won,  after 
sixteen  years  of  American  independence, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  federal  Constitution, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  of  America 
were  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Scattering  settlements  only  had  passed  this 
great  barrier.  “  Tribes  of  fierce  savages 
stood  opposed,  but  tbe  destiny  of  things 
could  not  be  stayed.  During  tbe  decennial 
period  of  1790  to  1800  tbe  savages  were 
crushed  and  settlements  greatly  extended 
and  population  increased,  expanding  into  the 
central  basin  ” 

This  central  basin  includes  the  western 
portions  of  the  Btates  of  Hew  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of  Ken- 
vol.  ir. 


tucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana*  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  ^In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

•The  population  of  these  vast  territories 
was,  in  1800,  482,777,  having  increased  about 
one  and  a  halfper  cent,  per  annum  since 
1790.  In  1810  it  amounted  to  1,090,158, 
having  doubled  in  ten  years;  in  1820,  2,217,- 
464,  having  doubled  again;  in  1830,  8, 072,669, 
or  about  seven  to  the  square  mile;  in  1840, 
5,302,918,  or  ten  to  the  square  mile.  In  these 
items  the  western  portions  of  Hew- York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  are  not  included. 
If  they  be  added  for  1840,  the  total,  western 
population  may  be  set  down  at  7,948,789,  or 
fourteen  to  the  square  mile.  The  following 
table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Darby  for  tbe  use  of 
government,  is  computed  on  the  supposition 
thiit1'  the  "decerimaf  Increase  from  1830  to 
1840  has  since  been  preserved  : 

POPULATION  OP  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  BASIN  IN- 

1847.'  '  '  ■  ' 


Western  Hew-York. ........  50,600 

Western  Pennsylvania... .....  664,600 

Western  Virginia . .  .  . . . .  222,300 

Kentucky .................  834,970 

Tennessee . .  857,590 

Alabama, . . 759,600 

Mississippi . . .  459,070 

Louisiana. .  464,100 

Arkansas . .  161,600 

Missouri . 1 . .  529,000 

Illinois.. . 867,000 

Indiana . . .... _  891,566 

Ohio..... . 1,862,400 

Michigan . 321,000 

*Iowa . . .  60,000 

*' Wisconsin . . . 50,000 


Total.....,, - ......  8,925,696 


Being  about  eighteen  to  the  square  mile, 
or  one-ninth  the  density  of  Great  Britain, 


*  These  estimates  of  Mr.  Darby  in  relation  to 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  greatly  short  of  the  reality. 
The  census  of  Wisconsin,  taken  the  present  year, 
shows  the  total  155,000.  Iowa  had  411,000  in  1840, 
and  the  increase  since  is  estimated  at  12,000  <i  year* 
mukiug  the  presont  population  120,000  at  least. 
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Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  The  whole 
population  of  the  United  Suites  at  the  same 
period  being  computed  at  21,174,657. 

To  give  any  notion  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  this  region  would  require  access  to 
more  complete  information  than  any  that  can 
be  had  by  us  now.  The  census  which  was 


taken  in  1840,  whatever  its  merits,  could  bo 
of  but  little  practical  value,  since  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  such  a  country  the  history  of  several 
years  is  aa  a  century  in  older '^communities. 
\\re  will  yet  introduce  a  few  facts,  if  only  to 
stimulate  further  the  reader's  iuvestigatioiis. 


ESTIMATED  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OP  TUB  GREAT  WEST,  1845. 


Wheal, 

bushels. 

Oats, 

bushels. 

otisheU. 

Potatoes, 

bushels. 

Tobacco, 

lbs. 

Cotton, 

lbs. 

Gugar, 

lbs. 

Kentucky, 

4,769,000 

13,091,000 

54,625,000 

1,508,(100 

63,310,000 

1,200,000 

2,110,000 

Tennessee, 

8,340,000 

8,625,000 

70,265,000 

2,256,000 

37,1**9,000 

48,000,000 

520,000 

Alabama, 

930,000 

l,527,e00 

18,650,000 

2,167.000 

1,635,000 

341,00 

145,000,000 

12,000 

Mississippi, 

378,000 

1,189,000 

8,040,000 

193,600 

235,000,000 

Louisiana, 

— . — . 

- —  . 

8,360,000 

1.299, U00 

— — — ■ 

185,010,000 

175,000,000 

Arkansas, 

2,427,000 

436.000 

8,250,000 

642,000 

— 

17,00b  .'00 

5,000 

Missouri, 

1, 6*25,000 

6,466,000 

15,625,000 

875,000 

13,744,000 

200,000 

450,000 

Illinois, 

•1,563,000 

12,957,000 

25,584.000 

2.631.000 

1,168,000 

270,000 ' 

600,000 

Indiana, 

7,044,000 

13,902,000 

30,625,0(10 

2,680,000 

3,520,000 

- — 

8,000,000 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

lows, 

Wisconsin, 

13,572,000 

7,061,000 

793,000 

971,000 

24,447,000 

4,815,000 

681,900 

1,200,009 

57,600,000 

4,945,600 

2,038,000 

672.000 

fill 

7,578,800 

— 

3,990,000 

3,000,000 

150,000 

300,000 

— 

Total, 

52,423,000 

”88,836,000 

297,396,000 

26.05-5.tVM) 

125,962,400 

631,670,000 

194,047,000 

Westem  New -York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  are  also  extensive  agricultural  re¬ 
gions,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  amount  of  their  products.  Knowing 
•what  proportion  of  these  states  are  included 
in  the  valley,  and  also  their  gross  products, 
and  remembering  that  the  valley  is  by  far 
the  most  agricultural,  we  should  add  at  least 
four  millions  bushels  wheat,  three  millions 
bushels  oats,  eight  millions  bushels  com,  two 
and  a  half  millions  bushels  potatoes,  and 
three  millions  pounds  tobacco,  to  the  gross 
amount  given  above, 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  great  Report  on  the 
Memphis  Convention,  kindled  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  theme  which  was  presented  before 
him,  a  population  pressing  upon  the  limits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  tonnage  augmented 
thirty  fold  in  thirty  years,  a  trade  already 
equalling  the  whole  foreign  exports  and  im 
ports  of  the  United  States  together,  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  but  in 
the  beginning.  “Looking  beyond  to  a  not 
very  distant  future,  when  this  immense  val- 
ley,*  containing  within  its  limits  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  lying  in 
its  whole  extent  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
occupying  a  position  midway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans,  unequalled  in 
fertility  and  the  diversity  of  its  productions, 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  mighty 
stream,  including  its  tributaries,  by  which  it 
is  drained,  and  which  supply  a  continuous 
navigation  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  miles, 
with  a  coast,  including  both  banks,  of  twice 
that  length,  shall  be  crowded  with  population, 
and  its  resources  fully  developed,  imagination 
itself  is  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  its  commerce.’^ 

The  Mississippi  river,  with  its  greater  and 
less  tributaries  draining  the  whole  of  this  im¬ 


mense  country,  and  conducting  its  products 
and  its  commerce  to  the  highway  of  nations, 
is  worthy  of  elaborate  consideration.  Wo 
have  designed  a  few  pages  upon  this  head, 
and  suppose  there  are  few  topics  which  could 
have  wider  interest  with  our  countrymen,  and 
few  with  which  the  world  at  large  have  less 
familiarity.  Nature  has  created  nothing  upon 
our  continent  more  stupendous  than  these 
waters,  and  they  are  os  much  characteristic  of 
the  great  American  republic  as  the  institu¬ 
tions,  the  policy,  the  liberty,  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  the  nations  of  earth.  Characteris¬ 
tic  we  say,  for  there  is  that  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  a  country,  which,  if  it  does  not  in¬ 
fluence  the  moral  and  political  condition,  is 
yet  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  them, 
Vastness  and  grandeur  in  nature  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  elevation  of  thought 
end  sentiment  in  nature’s  offspring.  Could 
one  be  a  craven  by  the  side  of  Niagara  ?  A 
slave’s  fetters  might  not  be  riveted  on  Al¬ 
pine  heights.  Man  sympathizes  with  nature, 
and  nature  with  man ;  so  that  Goldsmith  ut¬ 
tered  but  the  sentiment  of  humanity  when  he 
exclaimed  from  wild  and  elevated  prospects, 

w - Creation’s  heir, 

The  world-  the  world  is  mine !” 

And  first  of  the  Mississippi  proper.  In 
47°  10'  N.  law  and  94°  54'  W.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  1,880  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  and  at  a  distance  of  2,896  miles, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs  de  Terre,  the 
dividing  ridge  from  the  Red  river  of  the 
north,  a  little  pool,  fed  by  the  gurglingwaters 
of  neighboring  hills,  discharges  a  tiny  rivulet, 
which,  meandering  over  sand  and  pebble,  danc¬ 
ing  iu  shade  and  sunbeam,  winds  on  its  modest 
way.  In  breadth  aud  depth  scarce  measured 
by  a  span,  the  timid  water-course  mirrors 


“jau u  £ n  vaI*;#*.  t? 


nodding  wild  flowers,  and  floats  forest  leaves, 
a  miniature  fleet  that  gentle  breezes  waft 
and  eddies  whirL  Ever  and  anon  it  blends 
with  kindred  streamlets,  ssd  forms  at  last  a 
minor  lake.  “From  this  lake  issues  a  second 
rivulet,  a  cradled  Hercules,  giving  promise  of 
the  strength  of  his  maturity;  for  its  velocity 
haa  increased;  it  transports  the  smaller 
branches  of  trees;  it  begins  to  form  sand 
bars;  its  bends  are  more  decided,  and  it  sub¬ 
sides  again  into  a  third  basin,  larger  than  the 
two  preceding.  Thus  attained  renewed  vigor, 
tried  its  consequence  upon  an  additional 
length  of  two  or  three  miles,  empties  at  last 
into  the  Lake  Itasca.” 

For  the  following  table  of  distances  and 
elevations,  we  are  indebted  to  “Bradford’s 
Notes  on  the  North-west,  1846 

DISTANCES  OH  THB  MISSISSIPPI. 

■  From 

Gulf  Mexico.  Attitude, 
Miles.  Feet. 

Naw-Orleons,  Cathedral  sod  level 

of  Its  pavement..... . .  104  10.5 

Bad  River,  Igiftgd  opposite  Mouvn,  540  76 

Natchez,  Light-house .  406  86 

Yazoo  River,  Moutl . . .  534  — 

New-Madrid,  Missouri. .  1115  — 

Ohio  River,  north  side,  Mouth.....  1216  324 

St.  l.ouis,  garden  of  the  Cathedral,  1390  .  882 

lllinds  River,  the  Mouth. . . . 1426  — 

Prairie  du  Chien,  American  Fur- 

Trader's  House. . 1932  642 

Upper  lew*  Riyrr..,, . 1978  — 

fit  ■  lifter; ' rtiouth.. _  2192  744 

J?£ls  of  8tr Anthony,  U.  S.  Cottage,  2200  856 

Lake  Cass,  the  Old  Trading  House,  2755  1402 

*,-r!k^.r  ftchoolcr aft’s  Island,  2890  1675 

Utmost  Sources  of  che  Mississippi, 
at  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs 
■■da-Tessu . . .  2988*  1680 

The  next  principal  river  of  the  West,  and 
the  main  tributary  or  branch  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  is  the  Missouri,  a  description  of  which 
we  cannot  better  give  than  in  the  language  of 
the  eminent  geographer  introduced  above : 

“The  springs  which  give  rise  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  are  not  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
some  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
which  flows  west  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  At 
the  distance  of  411  miles  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  navigation  of  its  head  branches, 
are  what  are  denominated  the  ‘  Cates  of  the ! 
Rocky  Mountains,’  which  present  a  view  ex-  i 
ceedingly  grand.  For  the  distance  of  of 
miles  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
margin  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  1200 
feet.  The  river  is  compressed  to  the  width 
of  150  yards,  and  for  the  first  three  miles 
there  is  only  one  spot,  and  that  only  of  a  few 
yards,  on  which  a  man  could  stand,  between 
the  water  and  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  distance  of  110  miles  be¬ 
low  this,  and  521  miles  from  its  source,  are 


*  This  tabic  on  the  authority  of  Nicollet.  School¬ 
craft  makes  the  whole  length  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles. 


the  Great  Fa’i*,  2,57?-  miles  above  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Mississippi  The  river  de¬ 
scends,  by  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls,  367 
feet  in  about  16£  miles.  The  lower  and  great¬ 
est  fall  has  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  87  feet; 
the  second  of  19  feet;  the  third  of  47  feet; 
the  fourth  of  26  feet.  Between  and  below 
these  falls  are  coetimial  rapids  of  from  3  to  18 
feet  descent.  These  foils,  next  to  those  of 
Niagara,  are  the  grandest  on  the  continent. 
The  course  of  the  river  above  these  foils  is 
northerly.  The  Yeliowstone  river,  800  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  probably  fee  largest  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Missouri,  enters  it  on  the  south¬ 
west  side,  1,216  miles  from  its  navigable 
source,  and  about!, 880  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  river,  at  the  place  of  junction,  is  as 
large  as  fee  Missouri  Steamboats  ascend  to 
this  place,  and  could  go  farther  by  each 
branch.  Chicane  river,  400  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  enters  the  Missouri  on  the  south-west 
side,  1,310  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  44°  20' 
N.  latitude.  White  river,  300  yards  wide, 
enters  it  on  the  south-west  aide,  l^ian  milaa 
from  its  mouth.  Big  Sioux  river,  110  yards 
wide,  enters  853  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  42° 
487  N.  latitude,  on  the  north-east  si  da  Platte 
river,  600  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  it 
on  fee  south-west  side,  600  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  40°  50'  latitude.  Kansas  river, 
233  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  it  on  fee 
south-west  side,  in  89°  6'  N.  latitude,  at  fee 
distance  of  340  miles  from  its  mouth.  Grant! 
river  enters  it  on  fee  north-east  side,  240 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  190  yards  wich. 
La  Mine  river,' 70  yards  wide,  enters  it  200 
miles  from  its  mouth,  ^sage  river,  397  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  ente&jfc  on  the  south-west 
side,  in  38°  31 '  N.  latitudo,  I^3  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Gasconade  river  enters  it  on  the 
south-west  side,  in  88°  46'  N.  latitude,  1QO 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Missouri  enters 
Mississippi  river  3,096  miles  from  its  source, 
which,  added  to  1,258  miles,  the  distance  to 
the  Gulf  of  whole  length 

4,849  and  it  is  probably  fee  longest 


#  The  navigable  portion  of  this  distance  is  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river, 
thirty-three  hundred  miles,.  We  were  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  was  the  greatest  navigable  “inland 
sea”  in  the  world,  but  if  the  Report  of. Mr  Breeze 
the  Senate  on  the  Railroad  tu  the  Pacific  be  relied 
upon  in  all  particulars,  we  have  presented  to  us  in 
As'  *  a  river  which  overtops  ours,  and  dwarfs  it  in 
the  comparison.  We  moke  an  extract :  “  The  Yang- 
tse-keaog  has  its  source  in  the  Peling  Mountains  of 
Thibet.  After  6a  immense  distance  in  a  southerly 
direction,  it  enters  the  Chinese  empire  In  north  lati¬ 
tude  about  28",  then  it  winds  its  way  through  the 
richest  parts  of  China  and  the  most  numerous  popu¬ 
lation  of  any  peat  of  the  globe,  crossing  the  vast  em¬ 
pire,  and  after  having  accommodated  by  its  tributa¬ 
ries,  its  lakes,  its  vast  and  numefous  windings,  its  in¬ 
tersections  by  canals,  almost  the  entire  empire,  and 
after  drawing  together  on  the  grand  canal  at  Chiog- 
Kyang-foo  the  vast  productions,  commerce,  and 
resources  of  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  empire, 
gently  rolls  itself  into  the  ocean  in  north  latitude 


river  in  the  world.  Through  its  whole  coarse,' 
there  is  no  substantial  obstruction  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  before  arriving  at  the  great,  folk  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  each  navigable  from 
100  to  800  miles.  The  alluvial,  fertile  soil 
on  this  stream  and;  its  tributaries  is  not  very 
broad,  and  back  of  this  are  prairies  of  vast 
extent.  Through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  the  Missouri  is  a  rapid  and  turbid 
stream,  and  in  the,  upper  part  of  its  course, 
flows  through  an  arid  and  sterile  country.  It 
is  over  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
through  a  greater  part  of  its  corn-se  it  is  wider. 
Notwithstanding  it  drains  such  an  extensive 
country,  and  receives  so  many  large  tributa¬ 
ries,  at  certain  seasons  it  is  shallow,  hardly 
affording  sufficient  water  for  steamboat  navi¬ 
gation,  owing  to  its  passing  through  a  dry 
and  open  country,  and*  being  subject  to  exten¬ 
sive  evaporation.” 

Lastly,  let  us  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  Ohio: 

“The  Ohio  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
Alleghany  river  from  the  north,  and  Monon- 
gahela  from  the  south,  at  Pittsburg,  in  the 
westera  part  of  p6iiusyAVfiuia.  The  Al!c 
ghany  river  rises  in  Porter  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  flows  into  the  state  of  New- York, 
and  returns  into  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  most 
important  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  -It  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  boats  of  a  hundred  tons  and  of  light 
draft  to  Clean,  Cattaraugus  county,  New- 
York,  270  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio, 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  1,280  feet  above  the  level  o?  the  ocean, 
and  2,500  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Monongahela  rises  in  Virginia,  and  where 
it  unites  with  the  Alleghany,  is  more  than 
400  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  at  a  good 
stage  of  the  water  for  large  boats,  100  miles 
iron?  its  mouth.  The  Alleghany,  though  not 
larger  than  the  Monongahela  at  the  junction, 
is  the  more  important  stream.  Immediately 
below  the  junction,  the  Ohio  is  over  600  yards 
wide,  and  is  a  placid  and  beautiful  stream. 
At  Pittsburg  it  is  680  feet  above  tide  water ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  641  feet ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  464  feet ;  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  414  feet ;  at  its  mouth  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  300  feet.  Its  length  from  Pittsburg  to 
its  mouth,  according  to  the  Western  Pilot,  is 
969  miles ;  but  the  distance  in  a  direct  course 
is  about  614  miles.  Its  average  descent  13 
not  quite  five  inches  in  a  mile.  The  French 
called  it  la  belle  riviere ,  or  the  beautiful  river ; 
but  its  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Ohiopekharme, 
meaning  a  very  white  stream,  alluding  to  the 
white  caps  with  which  its  surface  is  covered  in 
a  high  wind,  omitting  all  but  the  first  part  for 


about  31°,  just  in  front  of  the  great  city  of  Chang- 
hae,  the  port  open  for  foreign  commerce,  being  in 
tengfcli  more  thnn  four  thousand  miles,  and  navigable 
even  into  Thibet.” 


the  ease  of  pronunciation.  The  Ohio,  for 
some  distance  below  Pittsburg,  is  rapid,  and 
the  navigation  interrupted  at  low  water  by 
chains  of  rock  extending  across  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  though  deficient-  in  grandeur,  exhibiting 
great  sameness.  The  hills,  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  approach  the  river  and  confine 
it  on  either  side.  Their  tops  have  usually  a 
rounded  and  graceful  form,  and  are  covered 
with  the  verdure  of  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  Approaching  Cincinnati,  the  scenery 
becomes  still  more  monotonous.  The  hills 
recede  from  the  river,  and  are  leas  elevated. 
Heavy  forests  cover  the  banks  and  limit  the 
prospect,  but  exhibiting  a  beautiful  verdure, 
and  often  exuberant  with  blossoms.  The 
river  exhibits  the  same  scenery  as  we  continue 
to  descend  it,  except  that  the  hills  become 
less  bold  and  rocky.  Many  villages  and  farm¬ 
houses  are  passed  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  river ;  but  as  the  bottom  lands  on  its 
immediate  margin  are  liable  to  be  overflowed^ 
the  inhabitants  prefer  to  settle  a  little  back 
from  the  river,  so  that  the  dwelling's  in  view 
do  not  correctly  exhibit  the  population  in  the 
vicinity.  Between  Pittsburg  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  there  are  as  many  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  considerable  islands,  besides  a  great 
number  of  sand-bars  and  tow-heads.  These 
last  are  low,  sandy  islands,  incapable  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  covered  with  willdws.  Some  of 
the  islands  are  of  exquisite  rbe«yty,  and,  fur¬ 
nish  desirable  situations  for  a  retired  resi¬ 
dence.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio 
are  the  Muskingum,  Great  Kanawha,  Big 
Sandy,  Scioto,  Great  Miami,  Kentucky, 
Green,  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee. 
The  last  three  are  the  most  important,  of 
which  the  last  is  the  largest.  One  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  respecting  the  Ohio  as  well 
an  other  western  rivers  is, its  great  elevations 
and  depressions.  In  the  summer  and  autum¬ 
nal  months,  it,  often  dwindles  into  a  small 
stream,  affording  limited  facilities  for  naviga¬ 
tion.  .  Among  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  it  is  seen  rippling  over  chains  of 
rock,  through  which  a  passage  is  barely  af¬ 
forded  to  boats  of  the  lightest  burthen,  Far¬ 
ther  down,  sand-bars  either  extend  across  the 
stream  or  project  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Steamboats  are  sometimes  grounded  on  the 
bars,  where  they  are  obliged  to  wait  in  peril 
for  the  periodical  rise  of  the  river.  The  low¬ 
est  water  is  generally  in  the  months  of  July. 
August,  and  September.  The  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  spring,  and  heavy  mins  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  winter,  fill  the  river  to  overflowing, 
and  many  of  its  islands  and  the  bottoms  on 
its  margin  are  covered  with  water..  These 
rises  are  generally  gradual,  and  attended  with 
no  danger.  As  tbs  waters  rise,  trade  and 
navigation  are  quickened  into  activity ;  the 
largest  steamboats,  often  of  .  600  tons  bur¬ 
then,  now'-  float  in  security.  The  average  rise 
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of  the  water  from  low-water  mark  is"50  feet,! 
hut  in  the  year  1833  an  extraordinary  flood ! 
was  experienced.  The  river  began  to  rise 
early  in  February,  and  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  it  was  68  feet  above  low -water  mark, 
and  the?  lower  parts  of  Cincinnati  and  Cov¬ 
ington  were  flooded.  The  river  here  is  1,006 
feet  wide,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  yt 
its  height  6£  miles  per  hour.  The  water  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  rise  of  the  river  above  low 
water  alone,,  would  fill  a  lake  of  one  square 
mile  in  surface,  107  feet  deep,  in  one  hour. 
The  surface  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  nu¬ 
merous  tributaries  is  about  77,000  square 
miles,  and  water,  four  inches  in  depth  on  this 
surface  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
river  at  the  above  height  and  velocity  for 
fourteen  days.!  Such  a  flood  as  this  has 
scarcely  been  known  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  There  are  no  considerable 
falls  in  the  river,  excepting  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  where  it  descends  22£  feet  in  the 
course  of  two  miles.  Even  over  these,  boats; 
pass  in  high  water.  But  they  have  been  ob¬ 
viated  by  a  canal  around  them,  which,  admits 
of  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamboats. 
The  current  of  the  Ohio  is  very  gentle ;  at 
the  mean  height  of  the  river  the  currenfc  is 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  at  high  water  it  is 
more,  but  at  low  water  not  moire  than  two 
miles.  During  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  navigation  iaobefcructed  by  floating 
ice.  The  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  have  not 
less  than  6,000  miles  ef  navigable  waters. 
The  following  distances  have  been  derived 
from  the  Western  Pilot,  and  are  doubtless 
correct :  From  Pittsburg  to  Steubenville,  O., 
is  70  miles;  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  92  miles;  to 
Marietta,  O.,  174  miles;  to  G  alli  pot  is,  O., 
264f  miles;  to  Portsmouth,  0.,  349  miles;  to 
Maysvilie,  Ky.,  897  miles;  to  Cincinnati,  0., 
46 6|  miles ;  to  Lawrenceburg,  la.,  479<| 
miles ;  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  587  miles ;  to  New,1 
Albany,  la.,  691  miles;  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  river,  Ky.,  900  miles ;  mouth  of 
Tennessee  river,  Ky.,  9114  miles;  month  of 
Ohio,  959  miles.”  - 

The  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of 
these  great  inland  waters  must  of  bourse  be  Ji 
matter  of  prime  interest  to.  the  country.  They 
are  to  the  populous  nations  on  their  banks  & 
the  ocean  itself,  over  which  commerce  and 
not  kings  preside.  No  construction  of  state 
powers,  as  contradistinguished  from  federal, 
can  exclude  these  arteries  of  trade  from  the 
pale  of  government  regard  and  protection. 
They  are  points  of  national  concern.  No 
state  or  alliance  of  states  can  apply  the 
remedies  which  their  exigencies  require.  No 
narrowed  views  of  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment,  no  prospective  expenditure,  however 
vast,  could  be  allowed  to  deter  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  Union  from  approaching  the  sol-, 
emn  act  of  duty  which  is  involved  here. 


We  have  not  space  at  thi3  moment  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  various  schemes  which  have  been 
presented  sind  urged  for  the  improvement  of 
this  western  navigation,  but  shall  be  happy 
on  some  other  occasion  to  do  so.  The  remain¬ 
ing  sheets  of  our  pap  will  be  rather  occu¬ 
pied  with  some  reflections  upon  the  “  Passes 
of  the  Mississippi,”  whieh  conduct  its  great 
waters  into  the  gulf,  the  proposed  methods  of 
improving  their  depth  and  navigation,  and  of 
securing  safety  to  the  immense  shipping  seek¬ 
ing  outlet  and  egress  here. 

The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  have  been 
undergoing  incessant  changes  eo  far  as  oar 
records  extend,  and  we  might  add,  so  far  as 
the  history  of  the  river  can  be  traced.  Old 
channels  have  been  filling  up  and  new  ones 
forming;  at  the  same  time  that  a, continued 
sedimentary  deposit  has  forced  the  delta  itself 
continually  to  encroach  upon  the  sea.  The 
depth  of  water  afforded  in  these  channels  has 
never  been  equal  to  the  requisitions  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  application  of  steam  power,  and  plough- 
ing  ibrough  deep  beds  of  sand,  that  the  largest- 
class  of  ships  are  enabled  to  navigate  the  chan¬ 
nel.  (Considerable  expense  is  always  incurred 
in  this  manner,  and  delays  . prejudicial  to  trade. 
We  have  known  of  a  ship;  the  Coromandel,  in 
one  instance,  grounded  in  the  Pass  thirty- 
nine  days.  Could  it  be  expected  otherwise 
than,  that  these  impediments  should  be  greatly 
detrimental  to  the"  interests  of  the  whole  val¬ 
ley  having  this  common  outlet  ? 

In  1720,  of  ail  the  Passes,  the  south  one 
only  was  in  use.  A  Report  amongst  the 
French  Colonial  Records,  now  in  Paris,  of  date 
about  1780,  gives  the  depth  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  on  the  barsf  varying  each  year 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  etc. 
Another  Report  by  M.  Paria  gives  a  depth  of 
seventeen  feet  to  one  of  the  Passes  which  had 
hitherto  been  but  twelve  feet  only,  and  argues 
that  twenty-two  feet  might  be  insured  by 
dredges.  The  employment  of  two  vessels  three 
months  in  the  year  was  tried  during  a,  portion 
of  this  time  by  the  West  India  Company,  but 
it  worked  badly.  “A  flute  was  then  placed 
inside  of  the  bar  and  sunk  into  eighteen  feet 
by  means  of  wells  built  for  that  purpose,  in¬ 
side  such  vessel,  and  filled  up  with  water. 
This  vessel  was  placed  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  car¬ 
goes  of  vessels  that  could  not  cross.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  flute,  receiving  the 
whole  power  of  the  current,  was  forcing  a 
passage  of  twenty-five  feet  through  the  Pass, 
The  whole  matter  was  immediately  communi¬ 
cated  to  government.” 

The  following  sketch  represents  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississ’pi  in  May,  1862,  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  at  various  points,  the  vessels 
aground,  the  amount  of  damage  done,  etc. : 


HOWLAND  So 

REPRESENTING  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  BAR, MAT  16,  1852. 

(Scale  600  feet  to  the  Inch.) 

Brawn  by  BAYS©  £>.  PORTER,  Capt.  IT.  S.  N.,  and  commanding  Mail  Steamship  Georgia,  and  published  by  order  of. 
Committee  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  Caldwell,  Stanton,  Owen,  Skipwio'n  and  Sumner. 

VESSELS  OS  SOW- OBIBAJf#  BAB. 

Cotton  De-  Cotton  Co- 

Ton*.  Bale*.  Value,  tajned.  Tons.  Bales.  Value,  tained. 

Middlesex*...  jl,4£0j.5,6O0t$ieO,OOo]4Od»ys|  (Steamer  Georgia....  |2, 500!  |  1 

Desdemoaa...  025  2,200  80,000  35  “  Ship  Goodwin......  800  800,  Ac.  $fi0;0€0  8  days 

Winchester.,..  1,4*5  5,800  505,000  83  “  “  Montreuil .  SCO  2,000  10,000  T  “ 

Progress .  1 1,400) 4, £00 1  105,000 1 45  «  ||  “  Liberty . )  140| 2,000  |  7<>,(i00|5  “ 

9,310  21,6(10  $196,000 

Add  value  ships  and  steamer. . . . . .  106,01)0 

Value  of  property  detained . . . . . . . . . Ill, 500, 000 


*  The  Middlesex  and  cargo  goi;  damaged  (by  collision)  on  the  bar  $30,000,  and  rtt^rncd  to  repair.  Many  ether  Teasels 
than  those  above  were  aground  at  the  same  time,  awaiting  a  swell  from  southeasterly  gaiei. 
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Examined  before  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Legislature,  in  March,  1846, 
William  D.  Talbot,  a  resident  of  the  Balize 
for  twenty -five  years,  used  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  ; 

“  The  bays  at  the  various  Passes  change  very  often. 
The  channels  sometimes  change  two  or  three  times  in 
a  season.  Occasionally  one  gale  of  wind  will  change 
the  channel.  The  bars  make  to  Seaward  every  year. 
The  Soush-west  Pass  is  now  the  main  nutlet.  It  has 
been  so  for  only  three  years,  as  at  that  time  there 
was  as  much  water  inlho  North-east  Pass  as  in  it. 
The  South-east  Pass  wsb  the  main  ship  channel  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago;  there  is  only  about  six  feet  watcrin  that 
Pass  now,  and  where  it  was  deepest  then,  there  is 
only  a  few  inchs*  of  water  at  this  time.  The  visible 
shores  of  the  river  have  made  out  into  the  Gulf  two 
or  three  miles  within  his  memory.  Besides  the  depo¬ 
sit  of  mud  and  sand,  which  form  the  bars,  there  fre¬ 
quently  arise  bumps  or  mounds  near  the  channel, 
which  divert  its  course  These  bumps  are  supposed 
to  be  the  production  of  salt  springs,  and  sometimes 
are  formed  in  a  very  fear  days.  They  sometimes  rise 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  He 
knew  one  Instance  when  some  brick  that  were  thrown 
overboard  from  a  vessel  outside  the  bar,  in  three 
fathoms  water,  were  raifted  above  the  surface  by  one 
of  these  banks,  and  were  taken  to  the  Balize  and 
used  in  building  chimneys.  In  another  instance,  an 
anchor  which  was  lost  from  a  vessel,  wm  lified  out  of 
the  water,  so  that  it  was  taken  ashore.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  sloop,  used  as  a  lighter,  was  lost  outside 
the  bar  in  a  gale  of  wind;  Several  years  afterwards 
she  was  raised  by  one  of  these  strange  formations, 
and  her  cargo  was  taken  out  of  her.’' 

Iieut.  Poole,  of  the  United  States  En-j 
gineers.in  his  Report  of  February  8,  1847, 
remarks :  “  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
In  the  last  fifteen  years  in  this  (the  South¬ 
east)  and  (he  North-east  Pass,  which  has  been 
deepening  while  this  has  been  filling  up.”  It 
is  stated  where  the  island,  shown  upon  sheet 
No.  3,  now  is,  there  was  at  that  period  six 
fathoms  water.  Tho  process  seems  to  be  still 
going  on ;  the  space  between  this  island  and 
Antonio  being  nearly  covered  by  a  shoal,  the 
centre  of  which  is  already  above  water.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  few  days  that  two  whips  were  lying 
aground  on  the  middle  bank  of  the  South¬ 
west  Pass,  in'*  eight  feet  water,  a  channel 
formed  between  them,  through  which  a  ship 
of  sixteen  feet  draught  passed  out  without 
obstruction ! 

The  project  of  deepening  or  improving 
these  outlets  has  been  for  a  long  time  before 
the  general  government,  and  special  reports 
upon  the  subject  prepared  by  the  engineer 
service  after  extended  surveys. 

Three  methods  have  been  principally  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  with  different  degrees  of  merit 
and  expense : 

1st  To  deepen  by  dredging-machines  one 
or  two  of  the  Passes. 

2d.  To  close  up  all  but  one  of  them  where 
they  leave  the  river  trunk. 

3d.  To  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  gulf. 

All  of  these  are  regarded  practicable.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  first  and  second  adopted  together, 
Captain  Chase  estimates  the  expense  as  fol¬ 
lows,  to  give  sufificent  depth  of  water : 


Dredging  N.  E.  Pass, . .  $160,000 

Do.  S.  W.  Pass. .  210,000 


$370,000 

with  an  annual  subsequent  expenditure  of 
$72,000  more. 

Closing  the  Passes.. .........  $214,600 

Jdtte  at  N.  E.  Pass: . .  100,000 

JetfceatS.  W.  “  . .  182,600 

Contingenceis,  <fec. ,  - . .  30,000 


$527,000 

The  line  of  the  ship  canal  is  proposed 
from  a  point  two  and  a  quarter  miles  below 
Fort  Jackson,  and  extending  seven  miles  to 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  thence  by  a  jette, 
1760  yards  to  SO  feet  water.'  The  canal  to 
be  100  feet  wide  at  top,  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  cost  of  this  magnificent  work  is  estimated 
fthus : 


For  the  lock  and  guard  work.  $300,000 
For  trunk  of  the  Canal-. ....  2,669,833 

Jettes  and  Breakwater-  .....  2,463,996 

Channel  between-... . ......  3,420,000 

Contingencies... . ...........  1,146,671 


$10,000,000 

Whether  tMs  amount  be  held  too  vast  for 
an  annual  commerce  departing  or  entering 
the  river,  now  of  $100,000,000,  is  a  question 
we  shall  not  take  time  to  solve.  Of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  such  a  canal  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  we  are  content  to  leave  unim¬ 
proved  the  channel  of  the  river,  private  en¬ 
terprise  will  find  a  harbor  for  our  commerce 
at  some  ether  point  than  the  levee  of  New- 
Orleans.  Ship  Island  may  afford  such  a  one 
for  the  heaviest  tonnage,  and  a  railroad  loco¬ 
motive  be  substituted  for  th§  laborious tow.* 

The  subject  of  pilotage  over  the  bars  of  the- 
river  has  for  a  long  time  excited  deserved  in¬ 
terest  in  Louisiana,  and  also  in  contiguous 
states.  A  history  of  this  question  would  not 
be  out  of  place  here,  particularly  as  from  late 
developments  it  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
settled. 

At  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
Stages,  a  monopoly  of  the  pilotage  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  Konquile,  appointed  under  the 
Spanish  crown.  This  man  was  succeeded  by 
two  others,  who  bought  out  his  establishment* 
and  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  few 
vears.  The  duties  of  these  pilots  weire  per¬ 
formed  by  deputies,  common  sailors  picked 
up  in  the  city,  and  the  fees  allowed  were  two. 
dollars  a  foot  with  certain  other  perquisites. 

The  law  of  1806  empowered  the  governor 
to  appoint  two  or  more  sufficient  persons  to. 
be  branch  pilots.  Unlimited  competition  waa 
the  result.  The  masters  and  wardens  of  New- 
Orleans  were  constituted  a  hoard  of  examina¬ 
tion  for  pilots. 

The  Act  of  1837,  now  of  force,  introduced. 
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a  revolution  in  the  system.  The  governor 
appoints  under  ifc  not  exceeding  fifty  branch 
pilots,  who  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  II nited 
States,  and  have  resided  two  years  in  Louisi¬ 
ana;  examined  by  a  board  of  examiners,  and 
recommended  by  it  to  the  master  and  wardens 
of  New-Orleans,  and  by  them  to  the  execu¬ 
tive.  This  board  of  examiners  to  fee  from 
the  pilots  themselves,  and  consist  of  three 
members.  Each  pilot  to  give  bond  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  Deputy  pilots  are 
forbidden,  and  none  but  a  branch  pilot  shall 
conduct  the  business.  The  rate  of  pilotage 
upon  all  vessel?  indiscriminately  is  fixed  at 
83.50  per  foot,  without  other  charge  whatever. 

Against  'this'  system  a  protest  has  been 
made  by  the  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
charged  during  last  year  with  the  subject, 
after  severe  investigation  and  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  selected  from  the 
pilots,  the  ship  and  tow-boat  captains,  ship 
owners,  and  merchants,  presented  a  report 
which  lies  before  us  upon  the  table. 

The  committee  support  the  present  system 
against  those  that  preceded  it  or  are  pro¬ 
posed  in  its  stead,  and  furnish  a  beautiful  and 
graphic  sketch  of  the  country  which  has  been 
redeemed  under  its  influence,  and  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  life  and  condition  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  pilot  service.  “We  make  no 
apology  for  a  lengthened  evil  act  from  the  Re¬ 
port,  which  will  give  no  inadequate  notion 
of  the  region  known  as  the  Baiise  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  and, now  ; 

“  Your  committee  have  ascertained  to.  then- 
entire  satisfaction,  that  every  system  that  had 
ever  been  in  force  in  this  state,, from  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Louisiana  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  13th,  1837,  had  proved  a  total  failure. 
Whether  as  regards  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  advancement  of  social  order,  or  the.  be¬ 
hests  of  morals  and  civilization,  they  had  one 
and  all  fallen  short  of  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  their  creation. 

“  On  this  point  your  committee  have  taken 
ample  and  unbroken  testimony,  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice.  The  whole  evidence  shows 
that,  from  the  existence  of  the  state  as  a 
portion  of  the  confederacy,  up  to  the  year 
ISB'T,  the  pilot  service  was  negligently  per¬ 
formed,  and  more  especially  were  the  persons 
engaged  in  it,  as  a  body,  a  desperate,  worth¬ 
less,  reckless  claps  of  men.  The  Balize,  during 
that  period,  was  a  scene  of  barbarous  strife 
and  drunken  debauch. 

£i  Your  committee  have  been  informed  by 
witnesses  of  unblemished  character,  who  have 
resided  at  the  Balize,  both  be  fere  and  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1837,  that  anterior 
to  that  law  it  was  a  mere  mud  bank,  whose 
natural  loathsomeness  was  made  more  in¬ 
tolerable  by  the  beastly  scenes  enacted  there. 
Riots  and  broils  were  daily  exhibitions,  and 
low  revelry  and  debauches  the  pastimes  of 


the  night  ..It  was  a  pkco danger q-’s  tnvml;: 
the  savageness  of  man  invested  tifi  dr’vhih.'ii  ■ 
of  nature  with  appalling  attributes.  The 
Balize  is  located  upon  the  margin  of  the" Mis¬ 
sissippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  North-east 
Pass;  in  front  the  river  flows  sullenly  ;  all 
around  is  a  prairie  overgrown  with  the  rank 
luxuriance  of  the  tropics ;  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  .in  daily  tides  coyer  the  force  of  the  earth 
round  about,  many  miles ;  there  is  not  a  tree, 
nbr  a  mound,  nor  a  monument  of  any  sort, 
Unless  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man,  to 
relieve  a  monotony  nthat  oppresses  the  be¬ 
holder.  ,  The  land  itself  is  but  a  recent  ac- 

Suisition  from  the  ocean,  wrenched  thence  by 
le  great  father  of  rivers.  This  dreary  arid 
inhospitable  vision  was  the  first  that  greeted 
the  stranger  approaching  our  shores  from  the 
seaward;  and  it  is  appalling  to  reflect  that 
the  character  of  the  people  who  dwelt  there, 
and  held  appointments  from  the  state,  was 
yet  more  savage  than  the  scene  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  and  impressed  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  our  national  qualities,  as  gloomy  as 
the  opinions  such  a.  spectacle  mtohLip&nimn| 
the  natural  features  of  our  country. 

“  It  was  not  surprising  that  your  predecessors 
endeavored  to  remodel  a  system,  or  systems, 
under  which  the  vestibule  of  the  state  was 
thronged  by  the  worst  description  of  men. 
Nor  is  there  wanted  a  reason  why  they,  Who 
approached  our  ,shor.;S  to  find  themselves 
amid  a  class  of  dangerous  than  the 

deep  they  had  escap'©4fto'ride  an  outcry  against 
the  laws  that  encouraged  or  could  not  ■•-piv-.s 
their'.outragps.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  a  ser¬ 
vice,  requiring  sober,  discreet,  »md  intelligent- 
men,  to  be  conducted  properly  by  such  as  spent 
their  lives  in  daily  broils  and  midnight  wasi 
Sail  k,  ■  < 

The:  experiments  to  infuse  respectability 
and  character  into  tlie.pilot  service  resulted  in 
the  act  of  the  1 3th  March,  1 8$*,.  The  effect 
of  that  act  the  committee  Will  endeavor  to 
explain  in  as  brief  a  space  as  possible;  anil 
in  this  connection  they  will  also  attempt  to 
point  out  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  law 
which  in  their  opinion  have,  more  than  others, 
brought  about  the  change  that  has  been  so 
beneficial  and  apparent 

“  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1 887, 
the  pilots  selected  under  it  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  for  their  better  governance, 
and  the  more  prompt  and  efficient  discharge 
of  their  duties.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  act 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  deputy 
pilots ;  every  person  in  the  association  was, 
therefore,  a  full  branch  pilot,  and  the  equal  of 
his  compeers.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
pi  ovikion  was  the  elevation  of  the  character 
of  the  pilots  as  men.  There  was  no  inequal¬ 
ity  between  them— no  superiors,  no  inferiors; 
every  man  who  had  heretofore  occupied  a 
subordinate  sphere  of  life  was  raised  in  his 
own  esteem.  He  was  no  longer  a  menial;. 
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biB^r^^omil^ilidea  -  we  increased,  and  with  j  “The  chasgo  in  the  pltyaical  features  of  the 
it- his  dignity  and  self-respect.  Balize  is  not  greatly  less  dbvious  than  in  its 

“The  association  was  founded  npon  the  moral  qualities.  A  village  of  comfortable  and 
broadest  principles  of  ecpial  rights.  The  busi-  convenient  housed  has  sprung  up  like  bright 
ness  of  the  company  was  placed  under  the  exhalations.  A-  narrdw  strip  of  ground, front-1 
superintendence  and  control  of  a  principal  ing  neat  dwellings,  has  been  wrested  front 
and  board  of  directors,  or  rather  Executive  the  returning  tides.  By  small  additions,  such 
committee.  The  by-laws  regulating  these  as  could  be  made  in  the  intervals  between  the 
appointments  made  them  elective  by  the  pi*  claims  of  duty,  they  hove  formed  anembank- 
lots  in  commission,  and  so  limited  the  periods  meat  for  the  purpose:*  of  horticulture.  The 
of  service,  and  Arranged  the  terms  of  re*  earth  forming  this  artificial  batture  has  been 
eligibility,  as  ih  secure  to  each,  in  his  turn,  a  taken  from  the  depths  of  the  river.  It  is  the 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  product  of  years  of  labor.  Each  residence 
the  association.  The  salutary  influences  of  has  a  parterre  before  it ;  and  here  the  matrons 
this  system  were  soon  manifested,  in  a  total  of  the  Balize  and  their  daughters  spend  their 
change  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  morals  of  leisure  in  beautifying  the  blasted  desolation 
the  Balize;  order  succeeded  confusion;  sober-  of  nature.  A  more  imposing  instance  of  the 
ness  of  living  followed  the  scenes  of  riot  and  power  of  law,  when  exerted  for  the  dignity 
debauchery-  before  prevalent ;  and  the  growth  of  man— for  Lis  protection,  for  the  conserva- 
of  social  amenities1  rooted  out' the- wild  and  tive  instincts  of  our  species — can  nowhere  be 
poisonous  weeds  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  found.  That  there  should  be  now  a  well- 
hot-bed  of  vice  and  profligacy.  ordered  society  in  this  once  sink  of  iniquity ; 

“Another  change  more  remarkable,  but;  per-  that  domestic  virtues  should  hallow  the  abode 
haps  equally  natural,  was  wrought  by  the  act,  of  profligacy ;  that  children  should  be  pointed 
in  the  domestic  relations  of  the  pilots.  It  the  ways  of  wisdom,  where  yet  a  little  while 
was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  married  woman  at  the  stern  and  formed  character-,  of  men  could 
the  Balize  during  the  existence  of  the  ancient  not  resist  the  force  of  abasing  example ; ■that-- 
systems,  which  were  overthrown  in  1837.  flowers  should  be  taught  to  grow  upon  a  waste, 
Upon  tW  disappearance  of  stews,  lewd  re*  where  lately  a  vertical  sun  and  the  waters  of 
sorts,' arid  places dof- public -drinking,  more  se-  the  ocean  held  alternate  dominion  ;  that  re- 
date  and  rational  views  of  life  supplanted  the  ligion,  peace  and  order  should  reign  over  a 
savage  and  guilty  notions  that  had  so  long  spot  cursed  with  inhospitalities,  and  terrible 
swayed  the  conduct  of  the  pilots ;  and  that-  from  the  depravity  of  its  -  inhabitants, -  is  a 
provision  of  the  law  which  made  members  of  triumph  which  the  law  nmy  burnt,  which 
their  own  body  a  board  of  examiners,  giving  civilization  may  rejoice  over,  which  the  state 
to  them  the  right,  to  r elect  their  own  associates,  |  may  claim  as  all  .her  own.  ■  •  - 
and  in  a  good  measure,  to  purge  the  Balize  of  j  « In  the  reveiits  of  these  ameliorations,  com- 
the  worddess  cliaiucten  whw  might  otherwise  j  merce  W;  w_Lo  participated,  for  a  more  in- 
in  test  it,  emboldened  them  to  lake  wives  to  jtc-lfigent  class  of  p;r*o-s  are  brought  to  its 
themselves,  and  perfect  the  reform  by  adding ;  a^-i'-hincv.  It  is  in  proof  that  the-  pilot,  scr- 
the  claims  of  domestic  connections  to  the  induce*  vice  has  been  bettor  conducted  since  1887 
moot  to  a  well-regulated  social  organization,  than  it  ever  was  before— a  proposition  which 
“The  change  produced  by  these  combined  scarcely  required  proof,  unless  it  were  doubt- 
influences  upon  the  morals  of  the  Balize  is  ,ful  who Ibex  sober,  industrious,  competent  and 
scarcely  credible.  It  has  been  snatched  like  respectable  men  are  more  capable  of  dis- 
a  brand  from  the  burning— *a  diviner  spirit  charging  responsible  duties  than  sots  and  sea-, 
has  breathed  upon  it — a  more  exalting  apjife^- loafers.” 

elation  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  has  pos-  ‘  The  foUowhigj^Ekets-'.-wfebe  elieifed-flfotn;.wit- 
sessed  its  inhabitants.  They  have  become  nesses  in  the  course  of  eXaminatiou  before 
fathers  of  families;  children  "have  grownup  the  committee  -.—There  are  forty-seven  pilots 
around  them,  whose  prattle -awakens  other. -now  enrolled.  The  full  complement  of  fifty 
emotions  than  those  that  night  revels  and  has  almost  always  been  secured.  A  pilot* 
brawdy  songs  once  stirred  within  them.  Nor  boat  is  ever  stationed  at  the  South-west  Pass, 
do  they  stop  here.  They  have  established  a  and  cruises  southward  and  eastward  ;-  the 
public  school  to  educate  these  children  for  the  South-west  Pass  came  into  use  in  1880,  pre¬ 
duties  of  republicans.  They  have  built  up  a  viously  the  South-east  was  the  main  channel; 
reading  room  for  the  improvement  of  them-  four  other  boats  cruise  from,  the  North-east 
selves  as  -well.  They  have  established  a  po-  Pass.  Boats  with  five  or  six  pilots  remain  at 
lice  there,  too,  to  suppress  disorder.  The  cha-  sea  until  they  have  all  taken  snips.  The  gulf 
racteristics  of  the  place  are  peace,  order,  coast  is  extensive  and  complicated:  sun  often 
progress.  The  abode  of  vice,  lawlessness  and  seen  only  through  fogs  faintly  for  months  at 
profligacy,  has  been  redeemed,  and  cause-  a  time;  pilots  guide  then  by  soundings  and, 
crated  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  the  their  knowledge  of  bottoms.  The  population, 
age — education,  moral  culture,  and  habits  of  of  the  Balize  is  300  to  350.  There  are  at  the 
.industry,  sobriety,  and  economy.  South-west  Pass  60  or  70  more.  Mortality 
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ftp®,  various  causes  vc ry  great.  la  eleven  towns  and  cities  at  present  upon  its  banks, 
years seventy  or  eighty  boat-keepers  or  pilots  whose  commercial  interests  are  directly  con- 
bave  been  ckowued,  killed,  or  have  died,  nected  with  its  waters,  it  is  not  a  hundredth 
Within  thirty-one  years  every  man  at  tike  Ba-  part  of  what  it  is  oiie  day  destined  to  become ; 
lize  has  died— every  human  being,  pilot  or  not  and  vast  as  is  the  amount  of  produce  from 
pilot  The  Association  of  Pilots  have  in  their  the  interior  which  now  descends,  and  of  ira- 
employ  ten  apprentices,  receiving  each  from  ports  that  ascends  that  river,  they  are  really 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  month.  The  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  most 
average  annual  distributable  share  of  each  moderate  estimate  of  the  amount  that  mutjfc 

filofc,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  has  been  at  some  future  day  find  a  way  to  their  re- 
1,634  90.  The  salaries  of  tow-boat  captains  spective  markets  along  its  channel.  Being  the 
reach  as  hidi  as  §2.000.  outlet  of  an  immense  valley,  and  the  travel- 


Tlie  evidence  for  the  good  order,  faithful¬ 
ness,  decorum,  and  entire  efficiency  of  the 
pilot  service  is  unanimous.  The  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  L. 
Hodge,  Esq.,  declared  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  neglect,  as  represented  in  certain  pe¬ 
titions,  and  that  he  had  refused  such  petition^ 
when  presented  to  him.  The  objections  of 
witnesses  go  to  other  matters— to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  to  the 
alleged  monopoly  and  excessive  rate  of 
charges.  The  evidence  on  the  last  point  is 
various.  Some  are  for  maintaining  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  it  is,  many  for  a  very  considerable  re¬ 
duction;  nearly  all  would  advocate  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  vessels  drawing  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  The  pilots  themselves  admit  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  last  reduction,  and  advocate  it 
as  being  more  beneficial  to  themselves  as  well 
as  tp  trade.  Doubtless  the  proper  modifica¬ 
tion  will  be  made. 

The  total  expense  of  pilotage  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Hodge  as  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  op 
the  whole  commerce  ef  the  Mississippi  with 
the  sea.*' 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.— rTmi  £a eat  'Im¬ 
portance  of  Improving  '  the  Mississippi 
River.*-— The  Mississippi  River,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Missouri,  is  the  longest 
known  river  on  the  earth,  and,  with  its  trib¬ 
utaries,  waters  the  greatest  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Yet,  large  as  is  the  number  of  the 

*  Major  Stoddard,  -who  took  possession  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  for  the  United  States  in  1804,  end  resided  five 
years  afterwards  in  the  state,  make3  these  remarks 
upon  the  Balize : 

«  Tho  Mississippi,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea, 
is  divided  into  five  branches,  and  of  course  has  its 
embouchure  in  the  gulf  by  means  of  five  mouths. 
These  are  denominated  tho  North-east,  South,  South¬ 
east,  and  South-west  Passes.  They  are  from  three  to 
nine  miles  in  lengtb,  and  furnish  a  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  ships  except  upon  the  bars.  The  East 
Pass,  called  tho  Balize,  has  about  seventeen  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar,  and  is  the  one  usually  navigated. 
The  South  Pass  wag  formerly  of  equal  depth,  but  is 
now,  1805  or  1800,  gradually  filling  up.  The  South-west 
Pass  has  from  eleven  to  twelve  fe8t  water.  The 
North-east  and  South-east  Passes  are  traversed  only 
by  small  craft,'  On  the  south  side  of  the  East  Pass, 
about  three  miles  from  the  bar,  is  the  pilot-house,  a 
framed  look-out  house,  about  sixty  feet  high,  where 
several  men  reside.  They  make  use  of  row-boats, 
and  seldom  venture  out  to  sea  except  iu  good 
wetflier.” 


ling  and  commercial  thoroughfare  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  increasing  beyond  all  ordinary  calcula¬ 
tion,  whatever  affects  the  permanency  of  its 
charnel,  or  general  character  as  a  navigable 
stream,  must  excite  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  reside  sufficiently  near  its  waters 
to  have  their  property  affected  by  its  over¬ 
flows,  or  a  change  in  its  channel.  These  over¬ 
flows  have  been  of  such  a  character  for  the 
last  few  years,  as  to  spread  consternation 
among  those  whose  agricultural  interests  lie 
exposed  to  their  ravages ;  .while  the  changes 
evidently  taking  place  in  the  lower  channel 
of  the  river  have  begun  to  excite  alarm  in 
those  who  see  their  business  and  real  estates 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  their  continuance. 
The  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi.  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  its  changes, 
are  too  vast  and  important  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  whole  epnntijr  to  .permit  the 
necessity  for  its  improvement  to  be  much 
longer  overlooked,  or  the  improvement;  itself 
to  be  much  longer  deferred.  People  must 
Mud,  indeed,  to  their  interests,  and  to  the 
consequences  which  already  begin  to  stare 
them  m  the  face,  much  longer  to  stand  with 
folded  arms,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  a 
river,  the  yearly  damages  from  which  already 
amount  to  millions  ;  and  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant,  if  want  of  foresight  or  reckless  in¬ 
difference  to  consequences  continue  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Loui¬ 
siana,  when  the  river,  breaking  through  its 
limits,  and  entirely  changing  its  channel,  will 
so  affect  present  interests  in  that  state  as  to 
bring  total  ruin  to  many,  and  leave  others  no 
longer  possessing  any  interests  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  protected  bv  its  improvement  Convinced 
as  I  am  that,  when  threatened  dangers  are 
overlooked,  and  all  prevention  neglected, 
these  consequences  become  inevitable,  I  feel 
anxious  that  those  whose  interests  are  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  subject  should  be  fully 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  importance  and  its 
danger,  and  induced  to  take  it  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  the  adoption  of  effective 
means  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  and  se¬ 
cure  the  permanent  agricultural  and  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  of  Louisiana.  With  this  view 
I  now  write.  I  see  great  danger  before  tho 
people  of  that  state,  which  science  and  expe¬ 
rience  tell  me,  if  not  met  by  counteracting 
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remedies,  is  inevitable ;  and  I  cannot  bnt  feel  | 
astounded  at  the  ignorance  of  some,  the  blind- 1 
ness  of  others,  and  the  apathy  of  all.  If  1 ! 
succeed  in  Impressing  upon  their  minds  the  i 
necessity  for  action,  and  that  action  follows,  I 
shall  have  accomplished  a  great  good ;  if  I 
fail,  I  shall  at  least  have  performed  a  duty, 
the  neglect  of  •which  I  should  hold  inexcusa¬ 
ble. 

The  Causes  of  the,  'present  Condition  of  the 
River. — The  condition  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
its  tendency  to  overflow,  the  frequent  changes 
in  its  channel,  and  consequent  threatened  dan¬ 
gers,  are  the  result  of  many  causes,  among 
•which  the  following  may  be  considered  the 
principal :  the  sinuosity  of  the  bed,  and  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  breadth.  Flowing 
through  an  alluvial  soil,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
originally  formed  from  the  materials  brought 
down  by  the  river  itself,  it  is  natural  that  its 
bed  should  be  subject  to  continual  change, 
where  change  is  so  easily  effected,  and  where 
bo  many  causes  for  change  are  permitted  to 
exist.  The  slightest  irregularity  of  the  banks, 
or  a  deepening  or  shoaling  ofthe  bed  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  will  cause  the  current  to 
change  its  previous  channel,  and,  in  its  efforts 
to  contimie^the  obtained  motion  in  tbe  same 
direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  it  will 
abrade  whichever  bank  interferes  with  that 
direction.  Thus  a  curve  is  commenced,  which ! 
by  degrees  becomes  more  extended  by  the 
continual  abrasion  of  the  concave  bank,  while 
the  opposite  convex  side  increases  at  the  same 
time  by  deposits  of  material  brought  down. ; 
its  advance  keeping  pace  with  the  retreat  of 
the  other.  The  curve  continues  to  progress 
until  the  river,  in  its  circuitous  sweep,  returns 
towards  the  point  where  it  commenced,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  neck  of  the 
bend,  between  the  channel  above  and  the  one 
below,  through  which  the  water  during  some 
high  flood  at  last  finds  its  way,  and  opens  for 
itself  a  new  and  more  direct  bed.  This  may 
be  called  a  natural  cut-off,  being  one  of  those 
efforts  which  the  river,  under  the  direction  of 
Nature’s  laws,  makes  to  regulate-  a  defect  in 
its  channel.  No  person  can  look  over  the 
map  of  the  Mississippi  River  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  it  has  frequently  exercised  this  self¬ 
regulating  power,  and,  we  may  say  ^always 
to  advantage. 

Different  degrees  of  density  in  the  soil  com 
posing  the  banks,  presenting  move  or  less  re¬ 
sistance  at  different  points,  will  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  similar  result;  while  the  same  cause, 
existing  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  will  cause  such 
irregularity  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
channel  as  to  vary  materially  the  velocity  of 
the  current  in  different  parts,  and  thus  destroy 
every  thing  like  permanency  and  uniformity 
in  the  channel.  The  irregularity  in  the  velo¬ 
city  thus  produced  by  the  sinuosity  of  the 
bed,  and  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its 


breadth,  also  increases  its  tendency  to  over* 
flow.  For  wherever  the  velocity  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  the  free  discharge  checked,  there 
must  be  a  greater  head  of  water  in  time  of 
flood,  and  consequently  an  increased  danger 
of  inundation. 

Such  are  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  river from  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  lower  valley  to  its  month, 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
curves.  The  channel  being  irregular,  the  ve¬ 
locity  is  diminished,  and  its  deposits  increased ; 
so  that  while  it  apparently  retains  its  usual 
depth  in  some  parts,  in  others  the  bed  is  evi¬ 
dently  rising,  and  the  tendency  to  overflow, 
from  wanf,  of  a  regular  and  free  discharge  of 
its  water's,  is  increased.  There  is  also  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  present  channel  may  be  so  Ailed 
up  as  to  force  the  river  to  opes  anew  passage 
for  itself,  and  thereby  cause  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  great  commercial  interests  which  have 
grown  up  upon  its  banks* 

There  are  other  causes,  also,  operating  upon 
the  Mississippi,  which  have  more  or  less  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  pvesentr  condition,  and  continue 
to  exerolse  an  injurious  influence  upon  ito 
channel  Above  . New-Orleatis  tbere  are  three 
outlets :  toe  Atchafalaya,  Plaquemine,  and 
La,  Fourche,  through  which  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  water  of  the  main  river  finds 
its  way  in  time  of  flood.  These  outlets, 
reaching  the  gulf  by  a  shorter  course,  have  a 
greater  fall  than  tne  main  river;  arid  their 
channels  not  being  so  deep,  the  velocity  of 
their  currents  is  greater  at  the  bottom,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  experiencing  a  gradual  but 
steadily  progressive  deepening  of  their  beds, 
and  enlargement  of  their  cross  sections.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
main  river,  being  diminished 'by The  discharge 
through  these  outlets,  loses  velocity  in  propor¬ 
tion,  while  its  deposits  are  increased.  Thus 
the  bed  of  the  mam  river,  below  these  outlets, 
must  experience  a  gradual  and  progressive 
elevation,  and  while  these  outlets  are  clearing 
out,  deepening  and  enlarging  their  channels, 
the  Mississippi  is  gradually  filling  up.  In¬ 
deed,  such  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
channel  of  the  main  river  by  means  of  outlets, 
that,  in  the  passes,  where  they  are  numerous, 
the  depth  ot  the  channel  deceases  regularly 
from  their  upper  entrance  to  their  mouths. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  volume  of  water 
which  enters  the  passes  from  above  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bed  being  ex¬ 
tended  towards  the  aea,  the  velocity  is  like¬ 
wise  diminished  ;  and  the  current,  no  longer 
able  to  sweep  into  the  gulf  the  sedimentary 
matter  which  if  holds  in  suspension,  or  winch 
it  carries  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
nearly  chokes  up  the  mouths  of  the  passes 
with  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  there  is  a 
!  depth  of  over  a  hundred  feet  at  New- Orleans, 

1  there  is  only  twelve  .tit  the  mouths  of  the 
passes ;  and  thus  it  is  that*  the  free  discharge 
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of  the  water  through  the  mouths  of  these 
passes  being  impeded,  the  surface  of  the  river 
higher  up  is  made  to  reach  a  greater  eleva¬ 
tion  in  time  of  a  flood  than  -?t  would  if  the 
mouths  of  the  passes  were  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  a  free  discharge  of  water  into  the 
gull.  It  requires  a  certain  centralized  volume 
of  water  to  keep  open  the  channel  of  a  river, 
as  it  acquires  a  different  cross  section  after 
the  volume  of  water  is  diminished,  because 
the  river  will  fashion  the  size  of  its  bed  to 
the  volume  of  water  that  remains. 

The  rapid  increase  of  settlements  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  clearing  of 
the  woods,  and  the  cultivation  and  draining  of 
the  lands,  by  affording  a  freer  and  more  rapid 
passage  for  the  waters  of  the  valley  into  the 
streams,  ana;  carrying  along  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  sedimentary  matter,  serve  to  increase 
still  further  the  tendency  to  overflow  in  the 
main  rher.  For  though  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  throughout  the  entire  valley  may 
not  be  greater  than  before,  yet  much  of  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  its  discharge  be- 
ing  removed,  and  the  absorption  and  evapora¬ 
tion  diminished  by  the  increased  rapidity  of 
the  discharge,  the  water,  after  heavy  rains, 
mates  its  appearance  in  the  main  river  more 
speedily  and  more  simultaneously,  and  it 
consequently  rises  to  a  greater  height  This 
evil,  however  it  may  be  provided  against  by 
an  imoroved  condition  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
cannot  be  prevented.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  lands 
throughout  the  Great  West  continue  to  pro¬ 
gress. 

Incident  tojhe  condition  of  the  river  may 
be  considered  the  swamps,  lagoons  or  dead 
lakes  interspersed  along  the  low  grounds  that 
lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  throughout  much 
of  its  length  in  the  lower  valley.  These  act 
as  reservoirs  or  feeders  to  the  main  river.  In 
time  of  floods  much  of  the  surplus  water  flows 
into  them,  and,  remaining  there  until  the 
water  in  the  river  begins  to  fall,  returns  to 
the  main  channel.  In  this  way  they  tend  to 
equalize  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river, 
preventing  it  from  rising  as  high  in  time  of 
flood  as  it  otherwise  would,  and  also  from 
falling  too  rapidly.  The  effect  which  they 
have  upon  the  condition  of  the  river  is  bene¬ 
ficial,  not  only  because  they  check,  in  some  j 
degree,  the  tendency  to  overflow,  and  shorten 
the  time  of  low  water ;  but  also  because  they 
serve  as  repositories  for  much  of  the  sediment¬ 
ary  matter  brought  down  by  the  water  which 
otherwise  would  remain  in  the  river  channel. 

The  Remedy. — Before  proceeding  to  state 
the  remedy  for  the  present  evils  and  threat¬ 
ened  dangers,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  a 
few  simple  general  principles  in  Hydrodyna¬ 
mics.  The  velocity  of  running  water  depends 
upon  volume,  fall,  and  resistance.  When 
these  are  uniform,  the  velocity  is  always  the 


same;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  and 
fall  are  lessened,  and  the  resistance  increased, 
so  is  the  velocity  diminished,  and  vice  versa. 
From  this  arises  the  fact,  that  in  a  straight 
reach  of  equal  cross  sections,  where  the  vol¬ 
ume,  fall  and  resistance  are  uniform,  the  velo¬ 
city  remains  the  same ;  while  in  a  sinuous 
course  of  unequal  cross  sections,  where  the 
fall  is  diminished,  the  resistance  increased, 
and  both  constantly  varying,  though  the  vol¬ 
ume  may  remain  the  same,  the  velocity  is  not 
only  lessened,  but  it  becomes  Varied  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  chanuel.  Velocity  also  varies 
where  uniformity  .is  wanting  in  the  breadth 
of  the  bed;  being  greater  where  the  bed  is 
narrow  and  deep  than  where  it  is  wide  and 
shallow.  Water  in  a  state  of  motion  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  take  up  and  carry  with  it  the  sedi¬ 
ment  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  along  which 
it  flows;  while  still  water  deposits  there 
whatever  body  heavier  than  itself  may  fall 
into,  -or  be  contained  in  it.  The  quantity  and 
character  of  the  sediment  thus  taken  up,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  degree  of  velocity  with  which 
the  water  runs.  It  requires  less  to  take  up 
alluvial  sediment  than  sand,  sand  than  gravel, 
and  gravel  than  stones  or  boulders.  Thus  the 
velocity  of  the  current  regulates  the  depth  of 
its  bed.  Where  it  is  great,  the  channel  is 
deep,  for  the  current  is  able  to  take  up  the 
sediment  or  sand,  and  cany  it  along ;  and 
where  it  is  languid,  the  channel  is  shallow, 
because  the  current  is  not  only  unable  to 
scour  out  its  bed  and  keep  it  deep,  but  even 
to  carry  the  sediment  brought  from  those 
parts  of  the  channel  where  the  velocity  ^ : 
greater,  but  deposits  it  along  the  bed,  thus 
elevating  the  bottom,  aud  making  the  river 
more  shallow.  From  these  few  simpi*».  prin¬ 
ciples,- it  is  plain  that  the  course  of  a  river 
should  be  straight,  and  its  bed  of  a  uniform 
breadth,  or  cross  sections,  whereby  a  regular 
velocity  may  be  secured,  the  discharge  of 
water  be  performed  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
the  abrasion  of  the  banks  prevented. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Mississippi  is  as  follows : 

1st  If  a  straight  course  cannot  be  given  to 
the  river,  from  its  too  great  expense  or  other 
local  difficulty,  it  can  be  made  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  such  a  direction  of 
its  channel :  that  is,  to  alter  the  present 
curves,  so  that  those  of  small  radii  may  be 
replaced  by  others  of  much  larger  radii ;  and 
the  angles  of  incidence  be  considerably  en¬ 
larged.  This  alteration  in  the  course  of  the 
river,  by  diminishing  resistance  and  increasing 
its  fall,  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
abrasion,  and  by  rendering  the  velocity  mo;  e 
uniform,  deepen  the  channel,  remove  present 
shoals,  prevent  their  re-formation,  and  relieve 
|  the  river  in  time  of  flood  by  causing  a  freer 
discharge  of  its  water. 

I  2d.  Establish  a  uniform  cross  section  be- 
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tween  the  principal  tributaries  and  outlets,  so ! 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  volume  both  at  high  and 
low  water  mark.  This  would  aid  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  result  sought  for  above, 

8d.  Regulate  the  width,  and  centralize  the 
current,  by  giving  the  channel  such  a  form 
that  the  greatest  depth  and  velocity  may  he 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  its  least  depth 
and  force  near  its  banks  and  levees.  This 
would  prevent,  abrasion,  and  secure  perma¬ 
nency  to  the  channel. 

The  old  Remedies  and  their  Defects. — In  all 
attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the 
defective  condition  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
practice  has  been  to  erect  new  levees,  and 
raise  still  higher  those  already  in  existence, 
in  order  to  prevent  overflows,  or  assist  nature 
in  her  efforts  to  straighten  the  course  by  mak¬ 
ing  cut-offs.  The  state  of  the  river  for  the 
last  few  years  shows  clearly  enough  that, 
while  the  elevatiqp  of  the  levees  may  have  a 
temporary  effect  in  confining  the  water  within 
the  channel,  it  affords  no  permanent  security, 
and  applies  no  remedy  whatever  to  the 
causes  which  are  evidently  rendering ....  over¬ 
flows  more  frequent  and  more  destructive. 
Indeed,  the  increased  height  of  levees  helps 
to  render  the  overflows  more  destructive, 
when  the  water,  rising  still  higher,  finally 
breaks  through.  Because,  the  volume  of  water 
brought  down  by  subsequent  floods  being 
either  increased  in  quantity,  or  having  a  more 
elevated  surface  from  the  partial  filling  up  of 
the  bed,  presses  upon  the  levee  with  greater 
weight;  and  when  it  does  break  through, 
pours  from  a  greater  height,  and  makes  its 
ravages  more  sudden  and  widely  extended. 

Neither  has  any  attention  been  paid  to  giv¬ 
ing  a  proper  direction  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  or  to  make  the  bed  between  the  levees 
of  such  a  form  as  would  prevent  the  injurious 
action  of  the  current  on  the  banks  and  levees. 
So  no  remedy  has  been  adopted  for  the  bad 
effects  of  abrupt  curves,  or  acute  angles  of 
incidence,  which  are  the  most  active  causes  of 
irregularity  in  the  bed  and  abrasion  of  the 
banks. 

The  relative  Merits  of  the  different  modes  of 
directing  the  Bed. — A  most  important  point 
in  regulating  the  course  of  a  river  that 
abrades  its  banks,  and  frequently  changes  its 
bed,  is  the  proper  direction  of  the  channel 
But  the  mode  of  doing  this  has  given  rise  to 
a  variety  of  opinions.  One  is  to  give  long 
reaches— long  as  the  country  will  admit — 
with  the  angles  of  meeting  rounded  off  by 
curves.  This  plan,  however,  is  defective,  and 
the  defect  is  in  proportion  to.  the  fall  of  the 
water ;  for  the  velocity  acquired  on  the 
straight  reach  exercises  a  powerful  and  inju¬ 
rious  effect  on  the  curve  where  it  meets  the 
resistance  of  the  concave  bank,  particularly 
where  the  curve  is  of  small  radius,  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  acute.  It  would  render 
defensive  works  necessary  to  protect  the  con¬ 


cave  bank,  which  must  cause  great  expense, 
but  can  prove  of  but  little  service.  Neither 
|  should  straight  reaches  be  rejected  altogether. 
Where  the  course  cannot  be  made  direct,  nor 
curves  avoided,  straight  reaches  nmy~be  ad¬ 
mitted,  if  of  moderate  length,  with  curves  of 
as  large  radii  as  possible,  to  lessen  resistance 
in  the  curve  ana  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
current  on  the  concave  bank.  Yet  even  this 
is  rejected  altogether  by  many,  because,  in 
some  rivers  so  regulated,  they  find  curves, 
angles  of  incidence,  and  abrasions.  They  af¬ 
firm  that  irregularities  are  always  produced 
by  this  plan,  by  irregular  resistance  in  the 
river’s  bed.,  and  by  deposits  which  vary  with 
every  flood;  and  that,  to  insure  it  from  all 
change,  defensive  works  are  absolutely r  neces¬ 
sary  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  on  both 
sides,  which  would  involve  heavy  expenses ; 
while  in  curves  of  email  radii  the  current 
never  abrades  the  convex  bank,  and  defensive 
I  works  cannot  be  needed  under  any  view,  save 
on  the  concave  side. 

But  such  opinions  are  unsound,  and  exhibit, 
on  their  nart  who  hold  them.  a.  oreat  want  of 
good  practical  judgment  and  mature  reflec¬ 
tion. 

Although  defensive  works  be  only  needed 
on  the  concave  banks,  yet,  in  a  river  made  up 
cf  curves  of  small  radii,  there  must  necessarily 
be  far  more  of  them  needed  than  in  one  of 
straight  reaches  of  moderate  length,  connected 
by  large  curves. 

In  die  second  place,  as  resistance  must 
always  be  greatest  on  the  concave  side  of  a 
river  thus  made  up  of  curves  of  small  radii, 
because,  the  angles  of  incidence  being  more 
acute,  the  action  of  the  current  in  the  bend  is 
more  violent  and  injurious  than  in  larger 
curves;  so,  whatever  defensive  works  be 
needed,  they  must  be  much  stronger  and 
more  expensive. 

Thirdly,  the  irregularities  found  in  rivers 
of  this  kind — namely,  of  straight  moderate 
I  reaches  with  large  curves  to  connect  them— 
arise  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
this  system  of  improvement  has  been  carried 
out,  rather  than  in  the  system  itself.  For  in 
none  of  these  cases  has  a sy  attempt  been 
made  to  give  the  ued  of  the  river  a  regular 
cross  section,  and  thus  confine  the  force  of  the 
current  to  the  middle  of  the  channel;  the  only 
method  by  which  the  banks  of  the  river  can 
be  protected  from  abrasion.  It  is  neither  just 
nor  reasonable  to  urge,  or  argue  against  any 
system,  the  imperfect  manner  of  carrying  it 
out,  the  evils  of  which  had  been  effectually 
prevented  by  its  proper  execution. 

The  advocates  of  small  curves,  with  well 
protected  concave  banks,  seem  ’,o  believe  that 
bends  and  angles  of  incidence  cannot  be 
avoided ;  and  are  satisfied  with  attempting  to 
j  remedy  their  evils  in  what  they  conceive  the 
best  manner,  and  at  the  least  expense.  But 
!  I  am  satisfied  that  they  arc  to  be  avoided  by 
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straight  moderate  reaches,  and  curves  of  large 
radii,  wheu  the  course  of  the  river  cannot  he 
made  altogether  direct;  and  that  it  is  more 
consistent  with  sound  policy  to  remove  the 
causes  of  irregularity  in  the  bed  and  abrasions 
in  the  banks,  than  to  patch  up  any  remedy 
for  evils  consequent  on  their  existence.  And 
I  am  equally  satisfied  such  a  policy  will  prove 
the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  Principles  upon  which  the  proposed 
System  of  Improvement  is  based. — Where  the 
Mississippi  runs  in  straight  lines,  or  in  curves 
of  large  radii,  and  where  the  greatest  depth 
of  water  occupies  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
forming  a  basin  from  which  the  banks  on 
either  side  rise  with  a  gradual  and  uniform 
elevation,  we  find  no  abrasion  of  the  banks ; 
consequently,  the  principles  which  serve  as 
the  base  of  the  proposed  system  are  neither 
innovations  nor  mere  theoretical  ideas,  but 
the  results  of  a  simple  imitation  of  the  mode 
which  nature,  when  uninterrupted,  adopts  to 
regulate  the  motion  of  water.  It  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  that  in  straight  carials,  where  the 
cross  section  is  formed  of  a  half  circle,  the 
greatest  velocity  is  always  in  tue  middle, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  depth,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  least  resistance  to  motion.  It 
is  equally  true,  that  where  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  a  canal  vise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  progressively,  with  a  gradual  and  uniform 
elevation,  the  velocity  and  action  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  are  weakest  near  the  banks,  and  there  ex¬ 
ists  no  apprehension  of  abrasion.  These  facts 
being  indisputable,  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
finding  the  means  to  give,  and  preserve,  to  the 
bed,  a  proper  direction,  and  a  cross  section 
composed  of  a  regular  concave  form,  deepest 
in  the  middle,  with  lateral  sides,  or  banks, 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  with  a  grad¬ 
ual  and  uniform  elevation. 

Reasons  in  favor  of  the  Application  of 
those  Principles.— By  the  adoption  of  this 
system  of  improving  the  channel  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  two  important  effects  will  bo 
secured. 

1st.  The  middle  of  the  bed  being  the  deep¬ 
est,  the  greatest  velocity  and  action  of  the 
current  will  be  confined  to  that  part  where  it 
can  produce  no  injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rove  most  useful  in  deepening  the  bed,  and 
eeping  it  dear. 

2d.  The  banks  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  in  the  form  of  inclined  planes,  or 
gentle  curves,  present  the  least  possible  re¬ 
sistance,  and,  the  water  nearest  them  havirg 
the  least  depth  and  velocity,  there  can  be  no 
abrasions  of  consequence,  and  little  probability 
of  changes  in  ihe  channel. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
this  system  of  improvement  consists  in  main¬ 
taining  the  regularity  of  the  proposed  profile. 
The  displacement  of  materials,  which  always 
takes  place  during  floods,  is  generally  caused 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  present  channel,  j 


and  is  considerable  ouly  where  there  are  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  fall,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  cumnfc.  These  causes  would  not  exist 
were  the  channel  regulated  as  proposed ;  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  banks  or  batture  in 
front  of  the  levee  being  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  water  of  little  depth  and  velocity,  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  materials  would  only  occur  in 
(he  middle  of  the  bed  along  which  they 
would  be  carried;  rendering  the  formation  of 
shoals  highly  improbable;  or,  if  formed  at 
all,  they  would  be  of  little  consequence. 
And  if  slight  irregularities  still  remained, 
caused  by  abrasions  during  a  flood,  they 
would  only  acquire  a  slight  depth,  which  the 
materials  that  the  current  always  brings  down 
with  it  would  fill  up  as  soon  as  the  velocity 
diminished. 

Admitting,  even  in  opposition  to  the  advo¬ 
cated  opinion,  that  there  would  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  transport  of  materials,  they  would  be 
almost  equally  deposited,  because  the  uniform 
action  of  a  current  in  a  regular  channel  could 
not  produce  irregular  effects;  so  the  regime 
of  a  river  could  not  be  sensibly  altered.  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  the  quantity  of  matters 
carried  along  by  the  current  would  be  much 
less  in  the  bed  if  properly  regulated,  than  in 
its  present  state.  The  displacement  of  the 
materials  forming  the  bed,  which  now  takes 
place  at  every  flood;  is  only  due  to  the  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  breadth  and  direction  of 
the  current,  which  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  river,,  The 
abrasion  of  the  steep  concave  banks  in  the 
curves  of  small  radii,  and  that  of  the  bottom 
caused  by  the  irregularity  in  the  velocity  of 
the  stream,  provide  the  greater  part  of  the 
materials  now  carried  along  by  the  current ; 
while  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  direction 
and  breadth  of  the  bed  causes  the  changes  in 
the  extent  and  height  of  deposit  at  the  con¬ 
vex  sides.  In  an  entirely  straight  channel,  or 
in  one  consisting,  as  before  said,  of  straight 
reaches  of  moderate  length  connected  by 
curves  of  large  radii,  of  a  uniform  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  and  with  gradually  inclined  banks  and 
regular  fall,  those  causes  would  not  exist 
The  Mississippi,  in  its  lower  course,  carries 
along  in  suspension  small  particles  of  earth, 
and  at  its  bottom  fine  sand,  which  results 
from  the  abrasion  of  its  banks,  or  from  the 
tearing  up  and  wearing  away  of  its  bed; 
while  the  gravel  and  debris  from  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are  found  on  its  lower  course,  were  no  doubt 
deposited  there  at  the  time  of  the  great  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  globe.  It  follows  from  this, 
that  a3  soon  as  we  avoid  the  abrasion  of  the 
banks,  and  the  causes  of  the  accumulation  of 
deposits  in  the  channel,  there  will  be  little  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  materials  which  compose  the 
bed  and  banks ;  then  the  accumulation  of  de¬ 
posits  will  bo  prevented,  and  the  rir/h/U;  of  the 
river  be  regular  and  uniform :  for  the  form  of 


the  proposed  bed ^'ineffectually  prevent  the- 
removal  of  its  materials,  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  deposit  of  such  sediment  and  sand  as 
may  be  brought  down  from  the  higher  parts 
of  the  river,  which  I  am  justified  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  chief  evils. of  its  present  condition, 
And  the  result  entirely  of  those  defects  which 
I  propose  to  remedy. 

Character  of  the  proposed  Improvement,— 
The  special  character  of  the  system  which  I 
propose  for  the  improvement  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  may  be  thus  stated : 

1st.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  will  have  a  con¬ 
cave  form,  with  the  greatest  depth  in  the 
middle,  with  lateral  sides  rising  progressively 
towards  the  top  of  the  banks,  so  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  wiii  be  completely  centralized. 

2d.  That  the  action  of  the  current  will  be 
strongest  in  the  middle,  where  it  can  do  no 
injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  useful  in  re¬ 
moving  all  materials  which  would  otherwise 
be  deposited  there,  and  might  tend  to  alter 
the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  cross 
section. 

8d.  That  the  high  water  cannot  reach  the 
levee  except  over  a  gentle  plane,  or  slope, 
covered  with  grass,  which  will  have  ft  ten¬ 
dency  to  lessen  its  action,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  abrasion  ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  its  being  broken  through,  or 
requiring  any  important  repairs. 

4th.  That  the  borders  of  the  bed  being  thus 
protected,  and  secured  from  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  the  middle  kept  deep  and  clear, 
the  levees  trill  not  require  to  be  as  high  as 
under  the  present  system,  and,  may  be  made  of 
common  .earth,  the  interior  slope  being  lined 
with  grass ;  thus  combining  the  least  possible! 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  water  with 
economy  in  construction  and  facility  of  re¬ 
pair. 

5  th.  That,  the  channel  of  the  river,  approx¬ 
imating  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  a  straight 
course,  and  the  main  force  of  the  current 
being  confined  to  the  middle,  and  nowhere 
washing  against  the  banka,  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  shoals,  and 
scarcely  a  probability  of  the  existence  of 
snags,  or  sawyers,  to  impede  navigation  or 
render  it  dangerous.  For  such  trees  as  may 
he  brought  down  from  the  upper  course!  of 
the  river,  or  its  tributaries,  will  naturally  be 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  into  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  where  the  depth  and 
velocity  .will  be  greatest,  and  where  they  will 
meet  with  no  impediment  to  stop  or  detain 
them  in  their  onward  course  to  the  gulf. 

Advantages  of  the  proposed  Improvement — 
I  think  that  the  proposed  system  for  ilte  im¬ 
provement  pf  the  Mississippi  River,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  itsi  special  advantages,  and  its  econ¬ 
omy,  is  nob  only  the  best,  but  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  one  for  permanently  regulating  the 
channel  and  embanking  the  river;  and  that 
when  its  advantages,  and  the  facility  of  its 


[execution,  are  once  confirmed  in  the  public 
[mind  by  experience,  it>viH  afford  a  model  for 
(regulating  and  embanking  such  other  rivers 
as  may  require  improvement,  and  be  adopted 
in  preference  to  any  other,  with  such  slight 
modifications  as  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
may  require.  I  am  convinced  that  this  sys¬ 
tem,  fully  and  properly  carried  out,  will 
entirely  pre  ent  the  too  frequent  disasters 
caused  by  inundation,  and  secure  to  naviga¬ 
tion  a  mid-channel  of  uniform,  constant,'  and 
sufficient  depth  everywhere,  and  at  all  sea¬ 
sons.  •  -  * 

These  advantages  appear  to  me  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  important,  and  to  have  enough  claim 
upon  public  interest,  to  authorize  my  asking 
for  this  system  of  improvement,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  upon  which  it  is  based,  that  attention 
and  examination,  and  the  sanction  of  that  ap¬ 
proval,  which  1  think  they  deserve  from  the 
well-informed  part  of  the  community,  who 
now  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  and  import¬ 
ance  of  improving  the  course  of  a  river 
whose  inundations  cause  so  many  ravages, 

I  and  whose  frequent  changes  threaten  to  inter*' 
!  fere  with  the  'navigation  of  its 'channel 

Objections  to  the  proposed  Improvement. — 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the 
mode  of  directing  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  of  centralizing  the  Current  as  proposed, 
is,  that  it  will  require  land  at  some  places 
for  a  new  channel,  and  at  others  for  extending 
the  breadth  of  th^o  present  bed  of  the  river. 
But  it  is  certainty  better  that  the  planters 
t  who  reside  along  its  banks,  and  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  so  deeply  involved  m  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present  condition  of  the  river, 
should  make  a  voluntary  Sacrifice  of  the 
necessary  land,  by  which  a  perfect  guaranty 
may  be  secured  for  the  rest  of  the  delta,  than 
that  their  plantations  should' continue  to  be 
exposed,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  heavy 
losses  every  year  from  inundations  caused  by 
the  wearing  away  and  breaking  through  of 
the  levees. 

The  .examination  of  a  system  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  often  referred  to  persons  who  are  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
who  judge  of  the  plan  before  them  according 
to  ancient  prejudices  and  opinions,  which  are 
not  applicable  thereto;  and  the  proposed  im¬ 
provement  being  unfamiliar  to  every  day’s 
practice,  it  is  rejected,  and  society  deprived 
of  all.  advantages  which  may  arise  from  it, 
or  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
its  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity. 
W e  admit  that  government  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  about  adopting  a  system  of  improve¬ 
ment  suggested  by  persons  who  have  no 
experience,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  base  them.  But  propositions  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  competent  persons,  who  have  had 
lon»  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  ought  to  be  received  with  less  reserve 
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and  more  confidence.  Instances!  ^re  numer¬ 
ous,  in  which  yearly  losses  hate  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  until  the  aggregate 
amount  has  gone  a  hundred  fold  beyond  the 
expense  that  would  hare  beets  sufficient,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  prevent  them,  and  in 
ninny  cases  the  remedy  has  come  too  late  to 
save.  The  reluctance  of  governments  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  responsibility  of  new  improve¬ 
ments, has  deprived  some  countries  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  national  preeminence  which  time 
never  threw  in  their  way  agfurc  Indeed,  if 
a  fair  estimate  could  be  made,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  losses  consequent  upon  the 
refusal  to  adopt,  or  the  procrastination  of  new 
improvements  of  a  public  Character,  have 
been  greater  than  the  actual  expense  of  all 
that  have  ever  beep  undertaken,  successful 
or  unsuccessful  o 

The  present  Defective  and  Dangerous  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  River. — So  long  as  the  present 
condition  of  the  river  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue,  all  attempts  to  remedy  the  abrasion  of 
its  banks,  the  overflow:  of  |ts  waters,  and  the 
damage  resuming  from  them,  by  mere  tesa- 
orary,  or  local,  improvements— no  matter 
ow  costly  they  may  be — must  prove  utterly 
inefficient.  The  course  of  the  river  must  under¬ 
go  a  radical  change*'  and  the  system  of  im¬ 
provement  must  be  of  a  general,  uniform  and 
consistent  character,  before  any  real  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  amount 
of  expenditure  which  the  giving  way  of  the 
levees  renders  yearly  necessary.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
to  adopt  some  such  system,  as  by  that  means 
only  can  they  hope  ,to  remedy  the  evils  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
river;  or  relieve  the  agricultural  interests 
along  its  banks  from  the  heavy  losses  yearly 
recurring;  or  save  the  commercial  and  real 
estate  interests  from  the  utter  ruin  that  now 
threatens  them.  A  heavy  responsibility  must 
rest '  upon  each  future  Legislature  of  that 
state,  for  every  neglect  to  perform  so  highly 
important  a  duty.  That  the  improvements 
hitherto  attempted  have  proved  insufficent 
to  accomplish  the  end  desired,  requires  no 
argument :  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 
Till  now,  if  the  utterly  futile  efforts  to  deepen 
the  southwest  pass  by  dredging  machines  be 
excepted,  all  attempts  to  improve  the  river 
have  been  limited  to  a  few  cut  offs,  executed 
without  any  regard  to  system,  and  not  even 
in  the  proper  direction ;  and  of  levees  erected 
along  the  banks  at  random,  without  any  regu¬ 
lar,  uniform,  or  consistent  plan.  In  fact,  the 
river  lias  been  left  in  its  natural  state,  and 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  planters  along 
its  banks.  Consequently,  the  convex  banks 
have  steadily  increased,  in  some  cases  natu¬ 
rally,  in  others  by  artificial  means  used  for 
that  purpose ;  so  that  the  whole  current  of 
the  river  has  been  thrown  with  a  yearly  in¬ 
creased  force  against  the  concave  banks,  and 


the  tendency  to  abrasion,  change,  anil  over¬ 
flow,  has  been  yearly  increased  This  is  all 
that  has  been  done  for  the  river*  the  result 
of  which  has  been  to  increase  its  already  ex¬ 
isting  defects;  while  nothing  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  aiding  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
so  as  to  reduce  its  height,  or  to  relieve  the 
levees  from  its  great  pressure  in  time  of  flood, 
which  is  soutinually  wearing  them  away  and 
breaking  through  ;*  such  as  straightening  the 
course  of  the  river,  where  it  could  be  done  by 
the  mating  of  properly  directed  cut-offs,  or 
altering  abrupt  curves  into  those  of  large 
radii,  or  by  centralizing  the  current.  The 
very  means  used  operate  against  the  intended 
object.  To  increase  the  convex  banks  and 
the  levees,  also  building  new  and  raising  the 
old,  serves  but  to  increase  the  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  waters,  and  add  to  their  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  time  of  flood,  thus  making  the 
damage  more  certain  and  wide-spread,  should 
a  crevasse  occur.  The  great  error  has  been, 
that  all  attempts  have  been  made  with  a 
view,  or  at  least  with  the  result,  of  raising 
the  waters  by  impeding  their  progress;  ia= 
stead  of  lowering  them,  by  straightening  and 
regulating  the  bed  in  which  they  run.  < 
Concludons.-rr-In  thus  placing  my  views 
before  tire  public,  my  desire  is  to  bonier  a 
benefit  upon  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  by  presenting  for  their  consid¬ 
eration  a  mode  of  improving  the  Mississippi, 
consisting  of  a  system  for  regulating  and 
leveeing  the  channel,  which  combines  that 
economy  and  security  so  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  in  works  of  this  kind.  It  needs  ho  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  the  evils  arising  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  river  are  yearly 
increasing;  and  that  the  time  has  come 
when  some  general  and  uniform  system  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  channel 
throughout  the  whole  tower  valley  ought,  to 
be  adopted.  For  the  heavy  losses  and  ex¬ 
penses  entailed  upon  the  planter.'!  by  period¬ 
ical  inundations  already  surpass,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  the  cost  of  any  system  of  improvement 
that  may  be  adopted,  however  general  or 
extensive  it  may  be.  The  cost  of  constructing 
the  levees,  even  on  their  present  defective 
system,  is  a.  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
general  improvement, of  the  river,  as  it  must 
cause  expense,  which,  with  the  uncertainty  of 
success  in  the  minds  of  some,  may  for  a  time 
prevent  the  adoption  of  my  plan.  But  I  feel 
confident  that  the  people  of  Louisiana,  when 
they  consider  how  utterly  inefficient  their 
present  system  has  proved,  notwithstanding 
its  immense  consumption  of  time,  labor,  and 
money  ;  and  when  they  compare  it  with  the 
system  I  propose*  which  is  simple,  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  and  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
adopt  it,  even  on  the  principle  of  economy,  as 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  means  by 
which  the  agricultural  if/derests  can  be  secured 
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If  this  system  of  improvement  he  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  I  have  no  heMtation  m- 
declaring  my  entire  confidence  that  |he  result 
will  fully  establish  all  that  can  bo  claimed 
for  it  Overflows  vvlii  cetise;  .thq.  Chanel 
will  become  uniform  and  permanent ;  its 
navigation  will  be  secure  and  uninterrupted 
in  low  water  as  well  as  in.  tithe  ot  a  flood; 
and  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and.  real 
estate  interests  along  the  river  banks  will  no 
longer  be  exposed  to  heavy  losses,  or  threat¬ 
ened  danger.  - 

The  great  si?e  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the 
extent  of  territory  through  which' i;t  flows,  and 
the  vast  afid  important  inteiUts  which  have 
grown  into  existence  upon  its  borders;  and 
now  lie  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  inunda¬ 
tions,  render  it  utterly  impossible  that  its 
power  can  be  controlled,  and  its  defects 
remedied,  through  the  means  of  individual 
energy  or  individual  capital  The  improve-: 
meat  of  the  river  must  be  the  work  of  that 
government  whose  people  are-  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  its  accomplishment;  and 
upon  the  Legislature  of1  that  state  must 
devolve  the  highly  important  'duty  of  ^elect¬ 
ing  and  adopting  the  mode  ih  which  it  shall 
be  carried  out.  They  hail  Up  longer  rieglect 
this  duty  m  justice  to  themselves,  for  many' 
of  them  are  sufferers  by  jthe'1  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  river,  land  pdrsonaliy  interested 
in  the  matter ;  n#  in  jhstice  to1  the  whole' 
state,  whose  every  prosperity  is  involved  in 
it.  Fop  the  manner  ih  wliieh  they  may 
undertake  to  discharge"  Ibis  duty,  they  will 
incur  a  heavy  responsibility;  but  should 
they  neglect  or  refuse.1  it :  altogether,  they 
will  prove  themselves  do  be  as  blind  to  the 
experience  of  the  past  as  ddaf  to  the  wavn- 
ngs  of  the-  future. — 'Albert  Bicin. 

MISSISSIPPI'  RIVER.— Deposits  and 
Changes  at  its  Moufm-^Wfo  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Professor  Riddell,  at  our  solicitation, 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Report  prepared 
by  him  to  be  read  before  the  Society  Of  Ame¬ 
rican  Geologists,  and  a  letter  furnished  by 
him  to  Professor  Lyell  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Bedimentary  depo  Rs  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  regard  the  subject  as  of  deep  interest  and 
importance,  both  as  a  matter  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  of  practical  utility.  The  changes 
going  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  can¬ 
not  be  unimportant  to  our  commerce.  The 
remark  has  been  made  by  some  one,  that  in  a 
remote  age  our  shipping  will  leave  the  river 
on  entering  the  ocean  somewhere  between 
VOL.  It, 


Florida  and  the  Wbtlhdisa.;  and  that  Is  prac¬ 
tically  even  now  the  real  month  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  But  however  this  ihay  be,  we  pub¬ 
lish  the  investigations  of  Professor  Pidtfell, 
vvhihh  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print. 

'■To  'fljil  Association  of  jUmericm  Geologists  and  dial- 
nraiists  : 

Gentlemen  '.-"-At  your  convention  in  1845, 
you  named  me  as  one  of  the  committee  of 
three,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sediment 
carried  into  the  sea  by  the  Mississippi  River ; 
the  result  to  be  reported  to  you  in  1846.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  residing  at  a 
distance,  I  have  been  unable  to  profit  by  such 
a  .cooperation  with  them  as  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  What  I  can  present  you/  will  be  mostly 
my  individual  observations,  as  yet  necessarily 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  through 
only  a  part  of  the  year.  T  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  general  average  amount  o  f 
sedimen  t,  the  year  through,  und  one  year  pith 
another,  will  not  be  found  to  vary  essentially 
from  the  mean  result  which  my  observations 

give.,  - . . - . -  -  - 

w  The  following  table  embraces  the  results  of 
experiments,  upon  Mississippi  water,  taken  at 
internals  of  three  days,  extending  from  May 
21  to  August  IB,  1846.  The  water  was  drawn 
tip  ih  a  pail  from  a  wharf  near  the  mint,  w  here 
there  is  considerable  current.  Its  tempera¬ 
ture  was  observed  at  the  time,  and  the  height 
of  the  river  determined.  Some  minutes  after¬ 
ward,  the  pail  of  water  was  agitated,  and  two 
samples  of  one  pint  each  measured  out.  The 
glass  pint  measure  was  graduated  by  weigh¬ 
ing  into  it  at  60°  Fakr.  *7 295.581  grains  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  marking  the  height  with  a 
diamond. . 

From  the  pint  samples  of  water,  after  stand¬ 
ing  a  day  or  two,  most  of  the  matter  mechan¬ 
ically  suspended  would  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  the  containing  vessels.  Near  two  thirds  of 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  was  next  decant¬ 
ed,  while  the  remaining  water,  along  with  the 
sediment,  was  in  each  instance  poured  upon  a 
double  filter,  the  two  parts  of  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  .beijm  adjusted  to  be.  of  equal  weight. 
The  fiitersiwere  ■  numbered  and  kid  aside,  and 
ultimately: dried  in. the  sunshine  under  like 
circumstances,  in  two  parcels,  one  embracing, 
the  experiments  from  May  21st  to  July  iMt  ; 
the  other  from  July  1  '7th  to  August  18th. 
The  difference  -  m  weight:  between  the  two 
parts  of  each  double  filter  was  then  carefully 
ascertained,  and  as  to  the  inner  filter  alone 
the  sediment  was  attached,  its  excess  of  weight 
indicated  the  amount  of  sediment.  I  em¬ 
ployed  Mr.  John  Chandler,  a  skilful  manipu- 
ator,  to  assist  me  in  all  these  operations, 
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By  repeated  trials  in  the  first  week  in  July, 
by  direct  and  careful  comparison  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  filtered 
river  water  was  found  to  be  1.0-0025  ;  conse¬ 
quently  a  pint  of  such  water  at  60°  weighs 
7297.404-  grains, .  Thence  by  weight,  the  ratio 
of  the  sediment  to  the  water  is  as  1  to  1158,8. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1843,  I 
made  several  experiments  after  a  different 
manner,  and  obtained  an  average  of  ™  for 
the  proportion  of  sediment,  being  less  than 
the  above  by  nearly  one  fourteenth  part  of 
the  whole.  The  proportion  1  to  1155  is  prob-  i 
ably  nearest  the  truth,  as  it  is  based  upon ! 
experiments  embracing  the  most  usual  aver¬ 
age  variation  of  10  feet  in  the  stage  of  water. 

~We  have  no  direct  information  as  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  delta  formation  about  New- 
Orleans.  The  deepest  boring  that  I  have 


heard  of  extended  200  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  M.  W'.  Hoffman,  By?-,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  lawyer  of  tliia  city,  informs  r«e  that  in 
May  and  June,  1828,  he  chply  ydinessed  the 
progress  of  this,  bofbg  at  the Ol^-iort,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  bayou  St.  John,  on  the  shore 
of  Bake  Pontclmidsylti,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  city.  Harvey  Elkins,  then  proprietor  of 
tiie  hotel,  bored  to  the  depth  of  2  0?  feet,  in 
search  of  pure  water.  He,  desisted  because 
the  anger  broke.  A  copious  supply  of  water 
arose,  with  occasional  evolutions  of  gas;  the 
quality  of  the  water  being  brackish,  like  that 
of  the  wells  in  the  city.  Some  few  recent  fos¬ 
sils  wove  occasionally  brought  up,  p'-h  as 
shells,  Crustacea,  bones,  and  part  of  a  wer'a 
lior».\  Indian  pottery  was  found  at  the  uepth 
of  3d  feet.  The  strata  perforated  were  all  of 
the  delta,  formation,  the  lowest  being  a  hard 
blue,  siiicious  clay,  like  that  now  found, at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

As  to  the  quality,  of  New-Orleans  well 
water,  alluded  to  above,  it  will  be  proper  to 
quote  some  observations  thereon,  made  by 
me  in  1837.  (Gibson’s  New-Orleans  Direct¬ 
ory,  1838,  p;  292.)  ‘(  The  proportion  of  min¬ 
eral  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  varies  in 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  being  the  great¬ 
est  after  long-continued  dry  weather,  when 
the  wells  are  lowest.  A  well  at  No.  328 
Camp  street,  ten  feet  in  depth,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  yielded  by  evaporation  one  pars 
of  solid  residue  to  120(Lhy  weight  of  water. 
(On., the  20th  of  December^  I  to°1094.  This 
residue  is  an  olive-colored  powder,  with  a 
sharp  taste.  Nearly ,  one  fourth  of  it  appeal's 
to  be  organic  ant!  organised  matters,  such  as 
the  sporules  of  algm,  microscopic  animalcules 
and  their  ova.  One  half  only  of  the  whole 
residue  can  be  re- dissolved  in  water ;  oxide  of 
iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  organized  mat¬ 
ters  still  retaining  the  solid  condition. 

“By  chemical  reagents  I  determined  the 
presence  of  the  following  substances,  wdiich 
may  be  regarded  as  the  mineral  impurities  of 
the  water,  viz. :  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  soda.” 

The  saline  and  ocher  dissolved  impurities, 
contained  in  the  Mississippi  river  water, 
doubtless  vary  very  much  at  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year ;  dependent  upon  the  parti¬ 
cular  tributary  river  which  happens  to  have 
the  ascendeucy.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1846, 
the  solid  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  care¬ 
fully  filtered  water  was  by  weight  1  to  nearly 
10,000  of  the  water,  But  I  presume  the  mean 
proportion  the  year  through  would  be  found 
considerably  less.  Besides  organic,  matter, 
this  residue  was  found  to  contain  chrome, 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid  a  trace,  oxide  of  iron  a  trace,  At  tha 
ratio  of  1  to  10,000,  suppose  one  half  to  con¬ 
tribute  permanently  to  the  saline  matters  of 
the  ocean,  one  cubic  foot  of  sea  water  is  de¬ 
rived  from  every  6um  of  727  cubic  feet  of 
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Mississippi  water  that  runs  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  production 
of  .0.045  of  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  of  pre¬ 
sent  density  every  year- or  to  a  cubic  mile 
of  sea;  water  produced  in  about  23J  yearn 
With  a  view  to  learn  the  main  composition j 
of  the  Mississippi  sediment,  Mr.  Chandler  and 
myself  submitted  to  careful  analysis  i()C  grains 
taken  the  20th  of  May,  from  the  river  mar¬ 
gin,  and  dried  at  about  212°  Fahr.  before 
weighing.  We  found 


Grains. 

Silica . 74,15 

Alumina . 9.14 

Oxide  of  iron . . . 4.56 

Lime . . . 2.08 

Magnesia . 1-52 

Manganese . .  — . . , .  0.04 

«odaSSa’  | not  determined. 

Phosphoric  acid . v.  0.44 

Sulphuric  acid . ............  0.07 

Carbonic  acid . 0.74 

^Chlorine. . . . 0.01 

.Water.. . . . 3.12; 

Organic  matter . . . 3.10 

Total . 98.97 


Branch  Mint ,  New-Orieans, ) 
March  5lh,  1846.  ) 

Prof.  Lyell :  Sir: — In  accordance  with 
your  request,  I  proceed  to  make  estimates 
from  the  best  data  in  my  possession,  respect¬ 
ing  the  deposition  of  sediment  from  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  probable 
length  of  time  heretofore  occupied  in  the  della 
formation,  v- 

On  the  17  th  of  August,  1841,  when  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  about  live  feet  below  its  average 
height,  I  made  careful  soundings  directly 
across  from  the  mint,  where  the  width  is  very 
near  one  third  of  a  mile.  The  soundings  were 
made  at  nearly  equal  intervals,  beginning 
twelve  rods  from  the  wharf,  and  ending 
eight  rods  from  the  opposite  shore,  showing 
the  following  depths  in  fathoms,  viz. :  II,  13, 
184,  15,  23,  23,  224,  22f,  19,  13&  104,  H- 
In  July,  1843, 1  made  some  careful  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  amount  of  sediment¬ 
ary  matter  in  the  Mississippi  water,  which 
then  possessed  about  an  average  degree  of 
turbiuness.  '  For  each  experiment  I  used  near 
a  pint  of  water,  4-75.85  grammes  Fr.  actual 
weight.  The  sediment  was  allowed  near  ten 
days  for  natural  subsidence  ;  it  was  then  care¬ 
fully  collected,  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously, 
and  when  effectually  dry,  was  carefully 
weighed. 

Sediment  in  Ratio  by  wt. 
grammes,  to  the  whole. 
No.  1— -Procured  from  op¬ 
posite  Randolph,  by  Dr. 

Drake,  in  June,  1843.. .  0.40. . .  .1-1190 


o  '  Selim  vriS;  in  Re$io  by  wt. 

~  gramme  to 'they  hole. 
No.  2-— Opposite  Carthage,  , 

June,  Dr.  Drake . .  0.28. ,1-1260 

No.  8 — Opposite  New-Or-  - 

leans, .5 une,  JJr.  Drake..  0.35. .  ..1-1350 
No.  4^— Opposite  New-Or* 
lews.  July  6ti*,  3  S43 . . .  0.40 _ 1-1190 

Average  ratio  of  dry  sedimentary  matter 
in  numbers  1,  2,  8. iy.tothe  weight  of  water 
and  sediment,  =  near  1-1245. 

From  the  best  information  which  I  have  ob¬ 
tained,  derived  principally  from  C.  G.  Forshey, 
Esq.,  of  Vidalia,  Engineer,  I  think  the  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  the  true  delta  formation  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  below  Baton  Rouge,  where  the 
last  bluffs  show  themselves,  may  be  taken  as 
15,000  square  miles  ;  constituting  a  region  of 
mean  width  75  miles,  and  mean  length  200 
miles. 

Probably  the  depth  of  the  alluvion  may  be 
’set  down  at  one  fifth  of  a  mile,  by  inference 
;  from  the  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

|  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  numer¬ 
ical  approximations  relevant  to  the  subject. 
Width  of  the  river  opposite  the  mint  $ , 

mile  —  1,7 60  feet. . . . . . . . . .  .  (1) 

Mean  depth,  100  feet. . . . .  I. ..........  (2) 

Mean  variety  of  the  current  per  second, 

say  2  feet . . . . .  (3) 

Mean  amount  of  sedimentary  matter  by 
weight  1-1245,  by  volume  near  1-8000.  (4) 
(1)  X  (2)  X  (3)  =  1760  X  206  X  2  ==‘352,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  passing  per  second .  (5) 
(4)  X  (5)  =  1-3000X352, 000=  ll7|  cubic 
feet  of  earth  per  second . . .  (6) 

(6)  X sec.  in  1  year  ==11 74X3.1,557,600= 
370,275  and  400  cubic  feet  of  earth 
borne  down  by  the  current  in  1  year . .  (7) 

(7) -f-cubic  feet  of  a  cubic  mile*=025.155  of 

a  cubic  mile  of  earth  brought  past  New* 
Orleans  in  1  year  . . . . . . .  (8) 

One  fifth  of  a  mile~(8)~7.95  years  occu¬ 
pied  in  depositing  the  equivalent  of  one 
square  mile  of  delta,  as  at  present  rates  (9) 

{ 9)  X  15,000  square  miles  of  delta  below 
Baton  Rouge  =7.95  X 15, 000=119, 250 
years  occupied  in  its  deposition. 

Thus,  giving  a  broad  margin  for  inexact 
data,  the  latest  ,  formed  considerable  sum  of 
the  earth’s  dry  land  surface  must  have  en- . 
grossed  in  its  continuous  matter  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  up  to  the  present/time,  the  round  period 
of, one  hundred  thousand  years. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Riddell 

Note  by  the  Editor.- — Professor  Lyell  hav¬ 
ing  been  referred  to  in  the  article  above,  we 
may  remark  that  there  is  before  ua  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Professor  Riddell,  in  which 
he  remarks: 

On  reading  your  valuable  paper  I  perceive 
that  you  state  ”  at  the-  water,  when  taken  for 


the  experiment,  possessed  an  average  degree 
'<>f  turbiduesa.  This  may  be  sufficient  if  you  are 
equally  satisfied  that  the  average  quantity  of 
water  discharged  may  be  measured  by  the 
month  you  assign  for  your  experiment, 

“Perhaps  you  may  fairly  say,  that- in  as¬ 
signing  two  feet  per  second,  we  underrate  the 
average  velocity,  which  may  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalance  any  excess,  ui'r  the.  score  of  volume 
of  water.  . 

“  Next,  as  to  one  fifth  of  a  mile  for  average 
depth  of  the  filled-up  space,  if  this  be  said  by 
any  to  be.  a  ,  probable  exaggeration,  we  may 
remark  on  the  other  side,  how  vast  a  discharge 
of  mud  we  have  lost  by  its  being  carried  far 
beyond  the  delta  into  the  gulf. 

“The  bulk  of  drift  wood  also  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  considered.” 

The  lute  imposing  assemblage  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  over  which  Sir  R.  Mur¬ 
chison  presides,  and  to  which  delegates  were 
accredited  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
Kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  etc., 
was  the  occasion  of  an  address  from  Professor 
Lyell,  on  tire  Valley  and  Delta  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi: 

“  For  nearly  fifty  miles  of  its  extent,  that  of 
the ’Mississippi  presents  a  vast  river  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  at  particular  places  by  an  embank¬ 
ment  only  half  a  -  mile  across.  The  valley  is 
nearly  level,  there  being  only  a  rise  of  nine 
feet  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  New- 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  150  miles ;  and  the  incli¬ 
nation  is  equally  .trifling  still  further  inland, 
being  never  more  than  six  inches  in  a  mile. 
This  uniformity  .is  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
the  moment  the  river  reaches  its  banks  it 
overflows,  and  so  the  velocity,  which  is  only 
four  miles  an  hour,  is  instaully  checked.  The 
debris  carried  along  with  the  flood  is  deposited 
over  the  surrounding  plains,  the  principal  part 
being  left  near  the  bed  of  the  river;  the  ne¬ 
cessary  result  being,  that  the  banks  have  been 
gradually  raised  to  a' higher  level  than  the 
lands  adjoining  them.  This  slope,  from  the 
river  to  the  interior,  is  as  much  as  18  feet  in 
a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  interior  con¬ 
sists  of  vast  swamps  covered  with  trees,  the 
tops  alone  are  visible  in  the  time  of  floods. 
Sometimes  the  inhabitants  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  or  Reel  River,  after  making  a  large  raft, 
on  which  they  prepare  to  bring  all  the  produce 
of  the  year/for  1,S00  or  2,000  miles,  to  the 
market  of  New-  Orleans,  find  themselves,  near 
the  termination  of  a  journey  of  some  two 
months,  entire  weeks  of  which  may  have  been 
passed  by  them'  aground,  waiting  for  a  flood 
to  float  them  off  again,  suddenly  hurried 
through  one  of  the  openings  which  the  river 
makes  in.  its  banks,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12 
miles  an  hour,  and  left  aground  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  morass ;  where  they  are  obliged  to 
climb  a  tree  for  safety,  and  await  the  chance 
of  a  boat  coming  to  their  rescue.  Neverthe¬ 


less,  the  course  of  the  river  cannot  be  parma* 
neatly  altered  by  these  violent  torrents, q>:»  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  depth  of  the  main  sfr-.-am, 
Respecting  the  age  of  this  vast  formation, 
some  curious  points  were  stated.  It  appears 
that  till©  ■  Delta  Iras  not,  in  point  of  fact,  ad¬ 
vanced  .into  the  sea — notwithstanding  all  the 
assertion*,  to  the  contrary — more  than  one 
mile  inone  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  .years  past ;  the*  sediment  of  the  water  is 
only  l  in  1,800  by  weight,  or  1  in  8,000  by 
’volume.  The  time  required  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  matter  found  iu  the  Delta  and  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  must  have  been  07,000 
ears ;  and  another  33,000  years  must  have 
een  required  for  bringing  down  to  its  present 
position  the  great  deposit  above.  The  larger 
fossil  animals  found  m  the  soil  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  are  the  mastodon,  the  me¬ 
gatherium,  an  extinct  elephant,  an  extinct  spe¬ 
cies  of  horse,  some  bovine  animals,  and  a  kind 
of  tapir.  Taking  the  period  which  he  assign¬ 
ed  for  the  formation  of  the  Della  as  a  unit,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  conceive  asi  many  of 
these  units  as  the  unit  itself  contained  years, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  vast  antiqui  ty  of  even 
the  comparatively  modern  formations  beneath 
it.” 

_  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN.— For  the  follow¬ 
ing,  we  are  indebted  to  Win,  Darby,  Esq., in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Hon.  J.  0. 
Calhoun: 

The  outlines  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  can 
only  be  determined  approximately ;  but,  how¬ 
ever,  with  adequate  accuracy  for  all  general 
purposes.  Commencing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya,  the 
subjoined  tabular  view,  taken  from  the  best 
maps,  will  serve  to  show  the  several  parts 
and  perimeter  of  this  great  Basin : 

...  Miles, 

Mouth  of  Atchafalaya,  between  the  sour¬ 
ces  of  streams  confluents  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Basin,  and  those  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  latitude  forty  degrees  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  whence 
issue  the  sources  of  Platte,  Rio  Grande, 

and  Colorado  rivers . 1, 400 

AloDg  Rocky  Mountains  to  sources  of 

Marias  river. . 700 

Around  northern  sources  of  Missouri 
river,  to  the  head  of  Red  river  branch 

of  Assiniboin . , .  800 

Around  the  sources  of  Mississippi  proper, 
to  the  head  of  Kankakee  branch  of 

Illinois  river.. . . . 1,100 

Between  the  confluents  of  the  Canadian 
sea  and  those  of  Ohio,  to  the  extreme 

source  of  Alleghany  river.. . . . . 500 

Along  the  dividing,  line  of  water  source 
between  the  sources  of  streams  flow¬ 
ing  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
those  into  Ohio  river, . . . 700 
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Mileei. 

Btitween  eoirfluente  of  Mobil©  and  Tea* 

neaeee  rivemv . . . . ■ , . . SCO 

Between  aourceB  discharged  into  Mis*  • 
wsrippi  smd  those  of  Mobil©  and  Pearl 
rivers,  to  the  mouth  of  Mississippi  river,  '400 
Outlet  of  Atehafalaya. . . .  200’ 

Entire  outline  of  Mississippi  Basin. , ,  ..(3,100 
To  estimate,  ito  any  very  near  approach  to 
accuracy,  the  actual  area  comprised  ■within 
this  great  perimeter,  exceeding  six;  thousand' 
miles,  is  no  easy  task ;  but  the  following  care, 
fully  measured  sections,  geographically  and 
by:  the  river  ialjkys,  will  exhibit:  the  parte 
comparatively  with  each  other:  . 

Table  of  the  extent  of  the  Mississippi  Basin 
ht(  lines  of 'latitude. 

■  '  Square  Miles, 

■from  iafc,  45  deg.  to  49  deg.  K,  150,000, 

i!  40,  cleg,  to  45  cteg.  .iSTv,  410,000 

,  ,  “  35  deg.  to  4-0  cleg.  .In.,  520,000 

South  of  -  latitude  35,  110,000 

Entire  surface,  by  rhombs  of  lat,.  .1,250,000; 

The  following,  from  a.  careful  measurement; 
of  Its  great  valleys,  is  the  aggregate  area  of 
the  Mississippi  Busin,  as  given  ' in  the  third 
edition  of- Darby’s  Geographical  Dictionary  *.  , 
■-  Square  Mites. 

valley,  of  Ohio. .. . „ ... . . . ..  ^ .....  200,000 

Valley  of  Mk-krippi  proper..  „ . J-SOy-OO 

Valley  of  Missouri.  .  . .  . ..  uty 

Vdl^r 

r vuvi  -MVV?sV*.  I*  „  *  .  *1. 

Aggregate  area.. . . . .  1,21 0,000 

MISSISSIPPI. — Early'  History.-" Of  the 
early  discovery  of  this  conn  try,  there  is.  no 
history  which.,  m  all  ite  derails,  can  be  called 
authentic.  Though  not  quite  so  apocryphal 
as  that  which  narrates  the  adventures  of  Ja¬ 
son  in.  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  or  Hercules 
strangling  lions  and  other  monsters,  with  which  i 
Grecian  and  -Roman  traditions  have  entertained 1 
mankind,  the  story  of  the  mb.-t  i, lure-,  of  Do  Soto ' 
and  his  c»-iiip:inioin  is, -at  best,  believed  only' ; 
because  no  more  probable  or  authentic  account 
exists. 

T)>e  territory  now  embraced  'within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  a  “  vast,  un¬ 
broken,  untrodden,  magnificent,  wilderness,” 
save  the  almost  imperceptible  traces  by  which 
the  untutored  savages  glided  from  <  no  of  their 
hunting  grounds  to  another, and  (he  tew  sparse 
villages  which  they  inhabited,  until  the  year 
1540,  (310  years  ago,)  when  DeSoto,  with  his 
followers, numbering  about  1 .OOCvoonrited  men, 
led  on  by  thirst  of  conquest  and  gold,  pene¬ 
trated  across  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state, 
to  that  portion  of  it  now  called  Yallobusha 
county.  They  there  took  possession  of  several 
hundred  wigwams,  which  the  affrighted  In¬ 
dians  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  this  war¬ 
like  and  formidable  train.  Here  they  found  an 
abundance  of  corn,  which  afforded  subsistence 


to  theiraefvcs  and  their  horses  during  a  winter 
of  unusual  severity!  and  fortified  themselves 
against,  attack  from  the  only  quarter  which, 
threatened  them,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  Bleii* 
f  situation!  allowed.  'Well  it  was  for  them  that'- 
i  they  did  so:  fori  the  Spaniard  of  that  day,  with  I 
'  ail  his  chivalry  and  pride,  was  but  a  barbarian 
and  his  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  native 
|  tribes,  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  rude 
‘  but  happy1  homes,  soon  provoked  retaliatory- 
measures  fronr  the  latter.  The  Indians  ^at¬ 
tacked  their  fortifications  with  such  courage 
and  success,  that  every  habitation -was  buret, 
about  forty  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  horses 
killed,  their  arms  and  clothing consumed,  and  in¬ 
deed  almost  every  tbifig  essential  to  the  comfort* 
subsistence  add  protection  of  adventtirera,  fgr 
fron|i  their  native  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  ini* 
plariabt©  enemies,  was  destroyed.1 1  1 

The  Spaniards  were  thus:  forced, '"tempo¬ 
rarily-,  to  adopt  another  position,  which  having 
done,  and  having  repaired  tMlr  losses  sMfaras 
ingenuity  and  labor  could  accomplish  it,  they 
recommenced  their  march  westwkrdiy,  and  in 
a  few  days  struck  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river.  Having  here  eonsu tned  a  month ' 
m  constructing  boats,  ’they  finally  succeeded 
in  landing  on  the  western  bank  of  the  riv  iaf.ii 
a  point  (as  it  is  supposed)  a  shori  distance  bey 
low  Helena,  Arkansas.  They  (hen  penetrated 
Arkansas,  In  search  of -gold,  as  far  as  the  Ar-  . 
kansas  river;  and  nt  this  prim,  Do  Solu,  hal¬ 
ing  dost  about 'half  .of  his  gallant  band,  and 
i  '.heir  horses,  and  being  without  kumC-ierit  pro 
visions  for  die  residue,  despairing  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  had  hitherto  animated  his  bosom — 
the  discovery  of  gold — and  dejected  and  dis¬ 
pirited  by  all  these  causes,  resolved  to  return 
to  the-  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  there 
establish  a  colony,  until  he  could  send  to  Cuba; 
(then  occupied  by  Spain)  for  ships  and  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  men  and  arms,  with  vvhich  to  take 
permanent  and  secure  possessidn'of  his  hdiwly- 
discovered  country,  doubtless  with  th,e  view  of 
f'-tn  di-ig  a  mighty  and  populous  empire,  with, 
which  his  memory  would  for  ever  be  associated. 
But  alas,  ter  ambition- — -that  a-piriiig  quality," 
u  for  man’s  illusion  given  i”  Ifo  sooner  had  Do 
Soto  reached  the  Mississippi  river,  than  he  was 
seized  with  a.  fatal  disorder,  ^riuch  terihibated 
his  life.  Before  his  rlgath,  he  appointed  Luis 
do  Muscoso  his  successor  in  command.  To  pr©k 
vent  the  Indians  from  Tinitibdiug  his  body,  Ms 
f<  Mower?  excavated  a  green  oak,  in  which  they 
laid  his  body.  They  then  nailed  a  plank  over 
it,  and  threw  it  info  the  river,  where  it  sunk/* 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1542. 

It  would  be  naturally  supposed  that  the 
remnant  of  hia  band  would  now  derive  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Cuba;  but,  although  dispirited,  they 
were  undismayed,  and,  under  the  command  of 


#  De  Soto  v, ns  42  years  of  age  when  ha  died,  and  bad 
expended  100, 000  ducats  in  this  expedition. — Holmes’s 
jinnahs  of  America,  voL  1,  p.  74. 
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Museoso,  they  "wandered  for  many  months] 
among  the  western  wilds,  suffering  all  the 
misery  which  want,  exposure  and  danger  could 
inflict,  till  the  year  1543, when  the  survivors 
returned  again  to  the  Mississippi  river,  aud 
prepared  to  leave  the  country,  and  by  descend 
mg  the  river  to  the  sea,  seek  a  more  hospit¬ 
able  land.  Having,  after  several  months,  con¬ 
structed  a  number  of  large  open  barks,  the 
sides  of  which  were  defended  by  hides  against 
the  Indian  arrows* ..they  embarked. 

They  now  numbered  about  350  men.  They 
found  their  way  beset  by  .hostile  Indians,  who, 
|n  their  light  canoes,  would  pass  or  run  around 
them,  and  discharge  showers  of  arrows  amoug 
them,  during  several  days  and  nights.  At 
length,  weary  of  submission  to  this  harassing 
species  of  warfare,  about  fifty  of  the  Spaniards 
manned  a  pirogue,  and  boldly  sallied  out  to 
attack  the  savages.  But  all  were  cut  off— • 
not  one  returned.  The  remainder,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  days,  reached  the  sea,  and  shortly, 
afterwards  arrived  at.  a  Spanish  town  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  kindly  treat¬ 
ed.  But  adventurers  like  these  are  always 
unfitted,  by  their  peculiar  habits  of  life,  for 
any  permanent  occupation  or  home;  and  from 
this  point  they  soon  dispersed,  and  wandered 
whithersoever* accident  or  fortune  might  lead 
them.  Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition 
of  Fernando  de  Soto.-j* 

In  1682,  (140  years  after  He  Soloes  invasion  j 
of  American  territory,)  LaSalle  descended  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  point  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there  took  for¬ 
mal  possession  of  the  adjacent,  country,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France,'  and  called  it 
Louisiana, 

Ascending  the  river  again,  he  tarried  among 
the  Natchez  and  Tensas  tribes  of  Indians,  aud 
then  went  to  Chickasaw  Fort.  A  short  time 
afterward^  he  went  to  France,  and  in  1684 
returned  with  a  colony,  bound  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  river;  but  unfortunately: 
missing  the  longitude,  he  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Texas,  where,  for  several  years,  the  unhappy  J 
colonists,  assailed  by  various  hardships,  wasted  | 
away,  and  La  Salle  himself,  not  long  after- ! 
wards,  was  murdered  by  some  of  the  discon- j 
tented  and  factious  survivors. 

In  1698,  M.  dTberville  was  authorized  by  j 
the  French  king  again  to  colonize  the  regions  j 
bordering  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  He  lauded  j 
at  Ship  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  Pascagoula ! 
river,  and  erected  huts  for  bis  colonists.  Here  ! 
he  discovered  the  Biloxi  tribe.  From  this 
point,  setting  out  in  two  large, barges,  he  ex 
plored  the  coast,  and  on  the  second  day  of 
March  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 


fin  1673,  Father  Marquette,  and  Jc.'let,  a  citizen  oF 
Quebec,  employed  by  M.  Talon  for  the  Mississippi, 
entered  That  noble  river  on  the  17th  June,  and  after 
descending  it  until  they  came  within  three  days’  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  returned  towards 
Oauada.-'-i/b/m’s’s  Jhinals  of  slmorica,  vol,  1,  p.  7-1. 


river.  All  double  of  the  iden  tity  of  this  river 
with  that  descended  by  La  Salle  was  dis¬ 
persed  by  discovering-,  when  they  reached  Ba¬ 
you  Goul a,  articles  left  there  by  the  latter  in 
1682,  and  also  a  letter  left  by  He  Tonti  for 
La  Salle,  in  1685.  Having  visited  the  mouth 
of.  Red  river  and  Manchac,  Iberville  returned 
to  Ship  Island,  and  erected  a  fort  at  the  bay 
i  of  Biloxi;  about  eighty  miles  east  oi  New-Or- 
j  leans.  He  then  embarked  for  France,  leaving 
!  the  fort  in  command  of  his  brother,  Bienville, 
la  December,  1699,  Iberville  returned  from 
|  France,  and  built  a  fort  soon  afterwards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  1700,  De  Tonti,  having  descended  the 
Mississippi  river,  arrived  at  Iberville’s  fort 
with  a  party  of  Canadian  French,  from  the 
Illinois.  Iberville  availed  himself  of  De  Ton- 
ti’s  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
to  ascend  the  river  and  explore  its  banks,  form 
alliances,  etc.  He  accordingly  detailed  a  party, 
wit!}  De  Tonti  and  Bienville,  to  ascend  in 
barges  and  canoes.  They  ascended  as  high 
up  as  the  Natchez  country,  four  hundred  miles 
a oove  the  French  fort.  Here  he  selected  a  sits 
for  a  fort,  which,  however,  was  not  erected  till 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  and  called  it  Rosalie. 
A  settlement  was  also  made  in  1703  on  the 
Yazoo  riv'Dr,  which  was  called  St.  Peter’s  * 

In  1704,  Iberville  died  at  .  Havana,  leaving 
the  colonists  dependent  for  subsistence  on  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing,  and  the  precarious  bounty  of 
the  Indians.  They  did  not  >  esort  for  some 
years  to  agriculture,  and  it  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  liofv  difficult  it  was  to  induce  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  id t?  but  seductive  life,  to 
exchange  it  for  agriculture  or  other  regular 
labor.  In  1713,  they  cultivated  small  gardens 
at  Biloxi. 

In  1716,  Bienville  built  a  fort  at  Natchez — > 
the  site  which  Iberville  had  selected  and  called 
Rosalie,  sixteen  y  ears  before — and  left  in  it  a 
garrison  of  eighteen  men,  under  M.  Paillaux. 

The  colonies,  thus  established,  grew  but 
slowly.  New-Orleans  having  beeu  soon  after¬ 
wards  founded,  and  the  coast  above  that  city 
being  exceedingly  fertile,  numerous  emigrants 
were  attracted  thither,  and  in  1728,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  indigo  had  been  produced  and  ex¬ 
ported  in  considerable  quantities. 

Uu fortunately,  at  this  time,  reciprocal  ill- 
will  had  grown  up  between  tire  frontier  set¬ 
tlements  and  the  neighboring  Indians.  The 
consequence  was,  a  conspiracy  of  several  tribes 
for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  whites. 
The  Natekvz  dispatched  runners  to  the  various 
towns  and  settlements  of  the  Indians,  who  dis¬ 
tributed  quivers  full  of  reeds,  each  of  which 
contained  tbs  same  number.  It  was  agreed, 
that  after  a  certain  moon,  a  reed  should  be 
drawn  every  day  from  each  quiver,  and  that 
the  day  when  the  last  reed  was  drawn  should 


f*  The  site  of  St.  Peter’s  is  now  owned  by  J.  U  Payne, 
Esq.,  of  New-Orleans,  being  part  ol  bis  plantation. 
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bo  that  of  tbe  intended  massacre.  It  is  said 
that  an  Indian  girl,  anxious  to  prevent  (be  de¬ 
struction  of  the  whites,  and  especially  to  save 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  secretly  drew  several 
reeds  from  the  quiver  which  the.  Natchez  In  be] 
possessed,  with  the  view  of  thus  defeating  the ; 
union  of  the  different  tribes  on  the  same  day, 
without  which,  it  was  believed  by  her  time  j 
no  single  tribe  -  would  make  the  attack 

But  her  stratagem  only  precipitated  the, 
catastrophe.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  Nat¬ 
chez,  thinking  that  their  allies  had  faltered, 
resolved  to  execute  alone  the  original  design 
contemplated  by  all.  Accordingly,  while  the 
whites  (though  forewarned)  were  in  their  houses 
or  fields,  dispersed  and  engaged  in  their  various 
pursuits,  the  Indians  entered  the  settlement, 
and,  under  the  pretense  of  trading  for  pro¬ 
visions  and  ammunition  for  a  great  hunt,  ob¬ 
tained  -access'  to  their  counting-houses  and 
dwellings,  and  in  air  evil  hour  fell  upon  them, 
and  massacred  them  in  detail.  Every  white 
man  in  the  settlement,  was  murdered,  except 
a  carpenter  and  a  tailor,  both  of  whom  were 
spared  by  the  Indians- with  the  view,  on  their 
part,  of  building  houses  and  making  garments 
for  themselves ;  and  also  with  the  exception 
of  two  soldiers,  who,  having  been  absent  on 
that  day  hunting,  were  on  tlxeir  way  back  to 
the  fort,  but-  perceiving  the  smoke  and  -flames 
issuing  from  the  houses,  and  hearing  the  yeiis 
of  the  savages,  instantly  fled,  and  by  various 
means  found  their  way  to  -New-Orleans,  where 
they  announced  the  terrible  calamity  which 
had"  befallen  the  garrison  at  Fort  Rosalie. 

The  women  and  slaves  were  preserved 
as  prisoners.  The  governor,  Chapart— who, 
though  frequently  admonished  of  his  ''danger 1 
before  this  massacre,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  1 
flte  advice  of  his  counsellors,,  and,  being  of  an 
audacious  and  reckless  character,  had  even 
threatened  every  one  with  punishment  who 
should  communicate  any  similar  intelligence--- 
was  the  first  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity. 
At  the  same  time,  the  little  colony  at  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  and  the  one  at  Sicily 
Island,  and  a  third,  near  the  town  of  Monroe, 
shared  the  same  disastrous  fate,*  For,  ai*: 
though  the  neighboring  tribes  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  stratagem  of  the  Natchez  girl 
from  uniting  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie, 
they  yet  proceeded,  on  the  day  which,  but  for 
the  precipitancy  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  would 
have  been  the  time  for  general  cobperatiou, 
to  massacre  all  the  whites  within  their  reach. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1728,  in  one  day,  wore 
swept  away  every  vestige  of  civilization  by 
the  Indians,  within  the  limits  which  now  con¬ 
stitute  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Missis* 


*  The  immediate  cause  of  this  massacre  Was  the 
wrest iny  from  the  Indians,  by.  the. governor,  of  a 
fertile  tract  of  land,  about  sis  miles  below  Natchez, 

tor  the  purpose  of  bestowing  it  (in - Hutchins, 

whoso  venerable  descendant  mm  roti&ds  on  it,  ami 
is  nearly  Kl)  years  of  age,.  , 


rnppt  Not  less  than  two  hundred  person*,, 
who  had  encountered  and  survived  all  the  per* 
ila  and  haruriup&  of  emigration  and  a  sickly 
1  climate,  perished  in  an  hour  beneath  the 
:  scalping-knife  of  the  savage.* 

[  Tire  Indians;  inflated  with  success,  and  glut¬ 
ted  with  spoil,  abandoned  themselves,  over  the 
collected'  bones  of  their  victims,  to  tin-  most 
intemperate  orgies:  but.  in  the  midst  of  their 
prolonged  carousing,-' Lesueur,  having  obtained 
the  aid  of  six  hundred  Choctaw  warners,  on 
the  TombigWe,  advanced  suddenly  upon  them, 
and  took  sixty  scalps,  and  rescued  fifty  women 
and  children,  and  the  carpenter  and  tailor  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  from  captivity,  besides  one 
hundred  and  six  negro  slaves.  After  this  ex¬ 
ploit,  these  Choctaw  warriors  dispersed  with¬ 
out  further  action.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Lmt- 
bois  was  ai! vunctng  with  »  large '  force  irosu 
New-Orleans,  and  the  Natchez-  Indians,  learn¬ 
ing  their  approach,  ceased  from  their  carou¬ 
sal*,  and  fortified  themselves  for  defease. 
After  a  skirmish  of  seven  days,  during  which 
the  Indians  fought  desperately,  they  sent  a 
flag  to  Loubois,  proposing  to  surrender  the" 
remaining  French  prisoners/  numbering  two 
hundred  souls,  provided  the  French  artillery 
should  be  removed,  and  the  sk-g**  abandonee!; 
but  declaring  that,  a  refusal  of  these  terms 
would  be  followed' by  the  immediate  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  French  prisoners  by  fire.  In 
oder  to  preserve  file,  Lc  uboF  rnn-eured,  mid 
negotiations  commenced,  for  which  purpose 
hostilities  had  been  previously  suspended  for 
ten  days.  At-  length  it  was  agioed  that  the 
prisoners  should,  on  the  following  oay,  be 
surrendered,  opposite  to  the  fort.  But  during 
the  night,  the  Indians,  jvstly  mspectwg  trea¬ 
chery  -m  the  part  of  the  French,  retired  irom 
their  stronghold  with  their  women  and  chil--; 
(iron,  and  personal  effects,  and  crossed  the 
river.  On  the  next  morning  the  French  found 
[  the  prisoners,  put  the  Indians  were  beyond 
I  their  pursuit 


*  I  have  taken  the  foregoing  narrative  irom  Mo- 
neite’s  History  of  the  Vnl  ey  of  the.  Mississippi.  Tu 
Holmes’s-.  Annals  -of  Ameiica,  v©}.-  i,  y,.  a. I). 
1?  ft,  I  find  the  loboving  account  ot  the  Z'-an  nez 
massacre: 

“  The  Natchez,  an  Indian  nation*. formed  a  general 
eonspiracy  to  ■  massacre  the  Tr/i-ch  colonists  of 
Louisiana.’’  (Louisiana-  then  comprehended  Nat- 
c, head  UM.  fins.  CliepsrJ, .'who  cimvnmiuied  f,l,a  post 
at  Natchez,  bad  been  embroiled  with  the  natives, 
but  they  so  far  dissembled  as  to  excite  the  belief 
that  iho  French  had  no  -allies  •  more :  faithful  than 
I  they.  The  plot  having  been  do  in  ly  laid,  diey  nj>- 
peared  in  ereat,  nnmbeis  about,  the 'French  houses, 
on  the  2rith  November,  telling  the  people  they  were 
going  to  hunt.  They  -  suns,'  after  the  calumet,  m 
honor  of  the  French  commandant  and  his  company. 
Each  having  vetimioif  to  bis  post,  a  r-igntd  v-ni,  given, 
and  instantly  the  general  massacre  began.  Nearly 
two  hundred  persons  were  killed.  Of  ail,  not  more 
than  twenty  French  and  me  or  six  negroes  escapod. 
One  hundred  und  ‘iffy  vhihl:r:.,  eighty  women, 
almost  .as  many,  negroes,  were  ?uude  pri-mii.  i--;/? 
The  authority  quoted  for  Ihb  is  Vhurlevon^  Jtomu 
France^  ii,  Fill, 
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,,  Savages  though  They  .'were,  there  i\>  no 
doubt  that  the  Natchez.  tribe  felt  all  the  sor¬ 
row,  of  exiles,,  in  being  driven  from  their  de¬ 
lightful  home.  No  one  can  now  ride  among 
the  romantic  hills  of  Adams  county,  or-  the 
horattilpi  valley  opposite  to-  Natchez,  which 
constituted  the  home  and  hunting  -ground  of. 
the  Indians — and  winch,  in  their  day.  and 
generation,  abounded  with  fish  and  game,  as 
well  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  many 
articles  essential  to  their  comfort, —without 
sympathizing  with  them  in  the  sad  destiny  by 
which  they  were  driven  from  this  fair  in¬ 
heritance. 

A  few  days  after  the  expulsion  o!P  the 
Indiana  from  Natchez,  M.  Loubois  erected  a 
terraced  fort,,  of  which  the  high  bluff  easily 
admitted,  oa  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  anti 
Supplied  ,'it  with  cannon  and  other  munitions 
of.  war,  and  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  The  remains  of  -this  fort  are 
still  visible*  though  all!  traces  of  thp  race 
which  founded  it,  as  well  as  of  their  language, 
have  been  obliterated.  But  their  .habits  arc 
still  r-viiinlifii'il  $n  the  live®  of  seme  of  their 
descendants,  improved  by  association  and 
^amalgamation  with  a  more  energetic  race  ; 
and  few  towns  or  neighborhood*  exhibit  more 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  all  races  and 
nations,  without  the  vices  of  either,  than 
Narehez  aud  the.  adjacent  seUkmeats. .  .  ' 

My  next-  number  will  contain  the  history 
of  the  Natchez  tribe,  and  their  allies,  after 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie,  and  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  now  co'iiposlng  the-  state  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  up  to  the  period  when  the  Ai:iCib.:n 
flag  first  floated  over  it,  and  converted  it 
from  a  refuge  of  the  European  to  the ‘‘land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

"Was,  ok  tub  .Natchez — Chickasaw:'  'Wars 
---■Dzkrat  or1  Bii;xmim->-'E4RLY  History. — 
la  the  first  number, pf  this  compendious  histo¬ 
ry,  we  reached  the  period  when  Loubois,  hav¬ 
ing  driven  the  Natchez  tribe  irony  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  he.  ring 
also  erected  and  garrisoned  a  new  fort  at 
Natchez,  returned  to  New- Orleans  with  the 
rescued  captives,  io  make  fresh  preparations 
for  the  pursuit  and  extermination  of  the  fu¬ 
gitive  sewages.  The  further  prosecution  of 
the  war  was  delayed  till  the  arrival  of-  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France.  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  succeeded  in  forming  .alliances  with 
several  powerful  tribes  of. . Indians-)  inhabiting 
the  south,  as  well. as. the  Illinois  ahd  Wabash 
regions. 

The  Natchez,  expecting  an  invasion,  fortified 
tburnoelvos  with  great  skill,  at  a  point  on 
Black  river,  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Ouachita  and  Little  rivers,  near  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  Trinity  now  stands- 

M.  Perrier,  by  whom  the  war  was  to  be 
conducted,  having  organized  all  the  effective 
force  of  the  colony — which  (inclusive  of  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  180  soldiers  from  France)  did  , 


not,  exceed  one  thousand  men — commenced 
his  campaign.  Leaving  about  200  men  to 
defend  the  colony  at  home,  lie  embarked  at 
New- Orleans,  and.  ascended  to  Black  River, 
with  an -army  numbering  little  over  700  men. 
On  the  20th.  of  January  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  stronghold  ,qf  the  enemy,  where  the  "Sims" 
had  resolved  oh  a  desperate  defense.  On  hie 
way  to  tile  fort,  the  French  general  had  been 
reinforced  by  about  b 50  Indian  allies,  who 
proved  to  be  of  invaluable  service  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  which  ensued. 

The  besieged  made  valorous  resistance  fer¬ 
tile  space  of  three  days,  when,  M.  Perrier 
having  brought  up  his  artillery',  they  hoisted 
a,  flag  of  truce.  .-After 'fruitless  negotiations, 
which  consumed  many  hours,  the  French  com¬ 
menced  and  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade  on 
the  fort,  until  a  sudden  tempest  interrupted 
their  fire.  The  Natchez  availed  themselves 
of  the  storm  and  darkness,  to  retreat  into  the 
neighboring  swamps,  but  .  the  Indian  allies 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  while  the  French 
stormed  the  intrenchmeuts.  The  former  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  427  of  the  Natchez;  and 
with  these  prisoners,  the  French  general ,  hav¬ 
ing  razed  the  outworks  of  the  fort,  and  dis¬ 
missed  his  allies,  returned  in -triumph  to  New- 
Osicans.  The  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
the  “Great  Sun,”  and  other  duels,  were  so.m 
afterwards  sent  to  St,  Domingo,  and  sold  as 
slaves.  ~ 

But  this  formidable  trioe,  though  routed, 
were  not  yet  conquered.  One  halt  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  number  vet  remained  free  and  dispersed 
in  various  quarters.  Two  hundred  of  them, 
having  united  near  Nachitoches,  then  com¬ 
manded  by  Si.  Denys,  an  officer  of  talent  and 
experience, ^resolved  on  attacking  and  exter¬ 
minating  the  whites  at  this  post.  But  St. 
Denys  adopted  timely  measures  of  defense, 
and  having  secured  the  aid  of  several  friendly 
tribes,  succeeded,  after  a  hai;d-fought  battle, 
in  repulsing  them.  Following  up  this  advan¬ 
tage,  he  pursued  them  to  a'  neighboring  fort, 
to  which  they  had  retreated,  and  gallantly  as¬ 
saulted  them,  killed  92  braves,  and  routed  and 
dispersed  the  remainder.  Tins  was  the  closing 
scene  of  the  “ Natchez  War  ;”  and  the  scatter¬ 
ed  remnant  of  this  once  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  incorporated  themselves  with  'the  Chick¬ 
asaw  and  other  tribes  hostile  to  the  French, 
into  those  tribes  they  infused  their  own  fero¬ 
city  and  haired,  ns  will  be  perceived  hereafter, 
and  succeeded  in  rekindling  the  fires  which 
the  French  vainly  supposed  had  been  quench¬ 
ed  in  the  blood  of  the  Natchez.* 

The  colony  of  Louisiana,  though  victorious, 
was  much  enfeebled,  by  the.  frequent  drafts 
which  the  war  had  created  on  their  wealth 
aud  population,  and  rejoiced  in  the  return  of 


*  Some  of  the  Natcliez  were  seen  at  the  city  of 
Natchez  iu  17 S2— fifty  yours  after  the  Natchez  massa¬ 
cre. 
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peace.  The  war  had  diminished  their  inter¬ 
course  and  trade  with  the  Indian  posted  and 
thus  withdrawn  one  main  source  of  their  pros¬ 
perity.  But  one  -permanent  benefit  resulted 
from  tl inasmuch  as  it  induced  the  “  West¬ 
ern.  Company/’  which  had  hitherto  monopo¬ 
lized  this  profitable  trade,  to  surrender  their 
charter— 'an'd  gave  the  King  of  France  an  op¬ 
portunity,  of  which  he  immediately  availed 
himself,  of  conferring  on  all  his  subjects  equal 
privileges,  as  to  commerce,  within  the  province 
of  Louisiana. 

Under  the  new  organization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  M.  Perrier  was  commandant-general ; 
Loubois,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Fort 
Rosalie,  was  made  lieutenant  for  Louisiana; 1 
and  D’Avtaguette,  who  had  acquired  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  Black  River  expedition,  was  made 
lieutenant  for  the  Illinois  country. 

The  population  of  the  whole  colony  now 
exceeded  -5,000  souls,  of  which  2,000  were 
Blaves.  The  settlements  were  rapidly;  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Red,  Arkansas,  Ouachita,  Illinois  and 
Wabash  rivers.  Above  New-Orleaus  the 
coast  was  lined  with  cottages,  and  large  plan¬ 
tations  hackbeen  established  at  Manclmc/ Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge,  Point  Coupee,  and  other  remote 
points ;  and  at  Natchez,  settlements  had  ex¬ 
tended  along  St.  Catharine’s  and  Second  Creek. 

Thus  situated,  in  1733  the  colony  of  Loui¬ 
siana  was  ready  for  a  ne  w  career  of  prosperity 
— free  from  the  restrictions  of  commerce, 
which  had  hitherto  retarded  their  advance¬ 
ment — with  a  civil  government  well  organ¬ 
ized,  and  religious  instruction  amply  supplied 
by  the  Vicar  of  New-Orleans,  which  then  be¬ 
longed  to  the  diocese  of  Quebec. 

But  these  gleams  of  prosperity  were  soon 
obscured  by  the  “  Chickasaw  War.”  After 
having  read  the  foregoing  pages,  it  "would  na¬ 
turally  be  concluded  that  the  colonists  would 
not  again  engage  in  war,  without  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all 
wars  between  European  emigrants  and  the 
aborigines  of  America  have  resulted  from  the 
perfidy,  violence  and  oppression  of  the  former, 
who  seem  to  have  adopted  the  decision  of  Cy- 1 
rus,  as  related  by  Xenophon,  that  the  big  boy, 
who  had  a  very  small  coat,  had  a  right  to 
compel  the  little  boy,  who  had  a  very  large 
one,  to  exchange  with  him. 

The  ludi  ans  very  naturally  considered  this 
regard  to  the  mere  ” fitness  of  things”  as  being 
by  no  means  a  correct  rule  of  justice.  If  the 
numbers  of  the  white  men  iu  the  old  world 
required  additional  domain,  the  red  man’s  oc¬ 
cupation  as  a  hunter  required  extensive  wilds 
remote  from  civilization.  The  interests,  as 
well  as  the  habits,  of  the  two  races,  were 
therefore  equally  antagonistic.  Every  addi 
tioual  mile  settled  by  the  white  man,  was 
equivalent  to  a  spoliation  of  ten  miles  of  the 
Indian’s  hunting  grounds. 

For  a  long  time  the  Chickasaw  tribe  had 


been  hostile  to  the  French,  and,  sis  has  been 
already  related,  had  incorporated  with  their 
nation  the  refugees  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  which 
act  was  itself  a  defiance  of  the  French.  They 
had  frequently,  at  former  periods,  instigated 
small  tribes  to  int^v-sions  upon  the  white  set¬ 
tlements  ;  and.  influenced  by  English  emissa¬ 
ries,  had  entirely  excluded  French  traders 
from  their  borders.  They  also  committed  fre¬ 
quent  hostilities  upon,  the  voyageur- s  between 
Mobile  and  the  Illinois  settlements,  until  the 
year  1729.  About  this  time/they  commenced 
urging  the  league  and  conspiracy,  which  event¬ 
uated  in  the  Natchez  massacre.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  the  refugees,  who 
joined  the  Chickasaws,  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  open  hostilities  against  the 
French,  and  renewed  the  depredations,  which, 
for  a  time,  had  been  suspended,  upon  the 
French  commerce.  In  consequence  of  these 
acts,  tire  river  trade  was  virtually  suspended, 
and  the  colonies  kept  in  continual  alarm, 
•Under  these  circumstances,  in  1734,  Bien¬ 
ville  returned  from  France,  bearing  a  fresh 
commission  from  the  Kiug,  as  Governor  and 
Commandant-General  of  Louisiana.  His  name 
had  once  been  terrible  to  the  savages,  and  he 
doubted  not  it  would  now  frighten  them  into 
subjection.  But,  on  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  Natchez  refugees,  he  received  only  a 
bold  refusal  He  instantly  determined  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  savages.  With 
this  view,  he  commenced  levying  troops  upon 
the  upper  find  lower  Mississippi,  and  at  Mo¬ 
bile,  and  formed  an  alliance  .  with  the  Choc¬ 
taws,  who  agreed  to  meet  him  with  a  large 
body  of  warriors,  at  Fort  Tombigbee,  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  D’Artaguefte,  command¬ 
ant  at  Fort  Chartres,  was  ordered  to  march 
his  whole  disposable  force  to  the  Chickasaw 
nation,  across  the  country,  from  Chickasaw 
Bluff,  to  which  point  he  was  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  from  Illinois,  and  to  join  the  grand 
army  under  Bienville,  who  had  resolved  to  as¬ 
cend  the  Tombigbee  river  to  its  upper  fork, 
with  stores  of  artillery,  and  thence  to  march 
to  tiie  head  waters  of  the  Tallahatchie,  at; 
which  point  he  expected  to  find  D’Avtaguette. 
The  10th  of  May,  1736, was  the  day  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army. 

Bienville  reached  Fort,  Tombigbee  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1736,  and  was  there  immediate 
ly  joined  by  600  Choctaw  warriors,  and  six 
days  afterwards  by  GOO  more;  making  1,200 
auxiliaries. 

Unavoidable  delays  prevented  Bienville 
from  leaving  Fort  Tombigbee  till  the  4th  day 
of  May,  only  six  days  before  that  fixed  for 
the  junction  of  the  grand  army  with  D’Arta- 
guette’s  division.  To  reach  the  designated 
point  of  junction  required  twenty  days — thus 
making  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  divisions  with¬ 
out  the  other  almost  certain,  and  exposing 
each  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
i  other,  and  destroyed  separately. 
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They  at  length  reached  the  point  of  the 
river,  about  Uvenfcy-eeven  ir.II.es  from  the  near¬ 
est  Chickasaw  town,  and  debarking,  erected  a 
stockade  for  the  protection  of  the  sick,  and  of 
the  stores  and  artillery.  This  done,  Bienville 
marched  in  quest  of '  the  enemy.,  and  ovr  the 
25th  of  May  encamped  in  view  of  their  strong¬ 
hold.  The  next  day  the  Choctaws  attempted 
to  surprise  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed. 
At  noon  the  French  advanced,  and  in  two  des¬ 
perate  assaults,  were  repulsed  by  the  deadly 
lire  from  the  fort.  The  battle  raged  for  i ear 
hours,  during  which  many  of  the  French  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Bienriilcy  seeing  the 
British  flag  waving-  over  the  ramparts,  and 
despairing,  of  success;  without  artillery,  drew 
off  his  forces  in  excellent  order,  leaving  four 
officers  and  thirty-two  men  dead,  and  sixty 
wounded,  on  the  spot  were  they  fell 

Next  morning  the  bodies  of  the  French, 
killed  and  wounded,  were  discovered  already 
quartered  and  impaled,  on  the  stockades  of 
the  fort. 

At  a  league’s  distance  from  the  enemy, 
Bienville  now  intrenched  himself,  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  chagrin ;  and  having  received  no 
tidings  respecting  D’Artaguette’s  division,  he 
resolved  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and  return 
to  New-Orleans.  On  the  20th  May,  be  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  next  day  reached  the  point, 
at  tiie  head  of  the  Tombigbee,  where  he  bad- 

dismissed  his  Choctaw  warriors,  he  threw  his 
cannon  into  the  river,-  and,  floating  down  the 
river  with  his  army,  reached  Forte  Goode  in 
safety.  About  the  last  of  June  he  returned 
to  New-Orleans,  shorn  of  hisglory,  and  covered 
with  shame. 

Alas!  were  this  but  all!  But  unhappily 
the  brave  D’Arfcaguette,  accompanied  by  the 
red  warriors  of  the  north,  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Wabash,  had  descend¬ 
ed  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chickasaw  bluff;  and 
traversing  the. country  east,  had  reached  un¬ 
observed  the  Chickasaw  country,  and  on  the 
evening  before  die  ,10th  of  May  encamped 
near  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Here,  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  with  his  lieutenants,  Vincennes 
and  Voisin,  and  the  Jesuit,  Senaf,  he  sought 
for  intelligence  respecting  Bienville.  But  on 
the  20th  of  May,  his  Indian  allies,  eager  for 
the  fray,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  forced 
him  to  lead  them  on  to  the  attack. 

Tire  Chicka^aws  retreated  before  his  well- 
conducted  assault  from  the  first  fort  and  town, 
to  a  second  town,- from  which  they  also  re¬ 
treated  to  a  third  town,  in  assaulting  which 


*  Several  years  since,  an  Indian  tradition  was  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  discovery,  at  the  very  spot  of  P.ienvillo’s 
debarkation,  ot  the  cannon  and  lead,  which  were 
thrown  overhoard  by  the  unfortunate  commander. 
Au  old  man.  named  M’Gilvery,  had  frequently  stated 
that  those  silent  witnesses  of  undent  tradition  lay 
buried  there,  but  without  credence,  till  accident  led 
o  their  discovery. 


D’Artaguette  received  two  wounds  which  dis¬ 
abled  him,  and  he  fell.  Dismayed  by  this 
misfortune,  the  red  men  of  Illinois  precipitate¬ 
ly  fled.  Voisin,  though  only  sixteen  years 
old,  conducted  the  retreat,  forcing  Iris  men  to 
carry  with  them  such  of  the  wounded  as  could 
bear  removal.  D’Artaguette  remained  Avher# 
he  fell,  weltering  m  his  blood,  wad  his  faithful 
friend  Scout,  and  his.  lieutenant  V  incense% 
voluntarily  remained  to  receive  the  last  sigh 
•of  the  wounded,  or  share  their. captivity. 

B’Artaguette  arid  his  companions  were 
treated  kindly  by  the  Indians.  Their. wounds 
were  dressed,  and  they  were  assiduously 
nursed  by  their  captors,  who  were  influenced 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  great  ransom  from 
Bienville,  who  was  known  to  be  then  advanc¬ 
ing  to  their  country.  But  the  retreat  of  Bien¬ 
ville  having  destroyed  this  hope,  the  Ohicka- 
aaws  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  hapless  cap¬ 
tives  to  their  savage  revenge.  They  were, 
taken  to  a  neighboring  field,  and  there,  with 
ike  exception  of  one,  who  was  left  to  relate 
the  tragedy  to  his  countrymen,  the  prisoners 
wore  .tortured  before .  alow  fires  till  death 
ended  their  agonies.  At  this  time,  Bienville, 
ignorant  of  D’Artaghette’s  unhappy  fate,  and 
doubtless  chiding  him  for  delay,  was  ingiori- 
ously  flying  from  thy  strife,  for  which,  he  had 
been- so  impatient. 

Not  till  h.is  arrival  at  New-Orleans  did 
Bienville  learn  the  fate  of  -  D’Aftaguette.  and 
his  comrades.  Must  not  his  suspicions  of 
D’Artaguette’s  fidelity,  if  he  entertained  any, 
have  been  converted  into  self-reproaches,  for 
having,  by  his  own  want  of  energy,  been  in- 
strumental-  in  bringing .  about  such  a  deplora¬ 
ble  catastrophe  ? 

To  retrieve  his  late  disgrace,  Bienville,  de¬ 
termined  on  an  expedition  from  the  north,  with 
a  grand  army,  by  the  route  which  .D’Arta¬ 
guette  had  pursued  against  the  Chickasaw?, 
which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  minister,  was 
approved.  The  spring  of  1*759  was  the  time 
appointed  for  this  invasion,  and  directions 
were  given,  and  preparations  made  according¬ 
ly.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Chickasaw?  had 
sent  runners  to  their  English  friends,  with  nu¬ 
merous  presents,  consisting  of  the  spoils  of 
victory,  to  inform  them  of  their  triumph,  and 
solicit  an  alliance  with  them. 

About  the  last  of  May,  1739.  Bienville,  with 
his  army  drawn  from  Mobile  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  contiguous  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  em¬ 
barked  in  boats  and  barges  at  New-Orleans, 
and-  slowly  ascended  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  at  which  point 
he  was  joined  by  La  Buissoniere  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  division.  Bienville’s  whole  army  now 
amounted  to  1  300  whites,  and  nearly  2,500 
Indians,  making  3,700  fighting  men.  Crossing 
the  river,  the  army  erected  a  fort  (called  As¬ 
sumption)  as  a  depot.  It  was  now  the  middle 
of  August,  and  sickness  began  to  ravage  the 
|  army  fearfully,  Winter  came,  aud  disease 
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disappeared  only  to  make  room  for  famine. 
The  invasion,  tJierefor^  was  delayed  till,. the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  New-Orleaas.  Thus 
the  march  mis  delayed  tiU  March,  11' 40,  when 
not  more, than  two  hundred .-.effective  men 
could  be  mustered  into  line  besides  the  Indians. 
With  these  M..  Celeron  was  sent  against  the 
enemy,  with  instructions  to  treat  .for  peace. 
The  Chickasaws,  supposing  them  to  be  the 
whole  French  army,  upon  their1  approach  sued 
for  pence,  and  M.  Celeron  immediately  entered 
into*  a  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with  them,, 
A  deputation  of  Chickasaw  chiefs  and  war- 
mtSi^acoomp&tiied  him  fco:<Asaumption,”  where 
Bienville  ratified  the  treaty which  M..Cele«sn, 
had  stipulated.  The  fort  was  dismantled  ;/the 
French  army  .re-crossed  the  river;  and  Bien¬ 
ville,  having  there  dir clmrgj-d  his  northern 
allies,  again,  floated  iogloriously  back  to  Newt 
Orleans,  sunk  lower  than  before  in  military 
reputation.  .  Here  closed  bfa  career.,-  He  had 
been  an  able  commander,  and  bad  gained  lau¬ 
rels,  but  age  had  disqualified  him  for  the  ar¬ 
duous  task  of  tracking  and  conquering  in  their 
native  forests  the  warlike  savages,  who  had, 
several  centuries  before,.  Wid'y  resisted  the 
mail-clad  warriors  of  old  Spain  under  the 
chivalrous  Do  Soto,  and  who  were  now  aided 
by  the  wealth  and  the  centred  of  their  English 
allies. 

;  lathe  following  spring  Bienville  to  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Mimju'n  de  V’audreuil,  who  was; 
appointed  Governor  and  Commandant-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Louisiana.  'Bienville  bed  for  nearly 
forty  years  controlled  the  affaire  of  the  colony, 
but  now  retired  under -a  cloud  of  censure,  and 
the  disapprobation  of  his  •hitherto  confiding 
sovereign. 

About  this  time  cotton  was  introduced  into 
Louisiana,  but  was  cultivated  in  small  quan¬ 
tities. 

Notwithstanding  the  military  reverses  of 
Louisiana,  the  settlements  had  extended  along 
the  lower  Mississippi,  and  population  and 
wealth  increased.  The  tropical  fruits,  and 
varieties  of  the  potato,  had  been  introduced — 
the  last  affording  sustenance  to  the  colonists, 
and  the  former  supplying  them  with  luxuries, 
while  they  also  adorned  their  homes  with 
perennial  verdure,  unknown  in  less  genial 
climes. 

For  ten  years  Louisiana  remained  free  from 
Indian  hostilities;  but  in '1752,  the. English 
bau  -introduced  vast  quantities  of  British  goods 
and  commodities  of  English  trade  among  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  claimed  by  France,  and  had  established 
trading  posts,  and  protected  them  by  regular 
fortifications,  built  by  the  Indians  under  the 
instructions  of  the  British  traders.  These 
traders  omitted  no  opportunity  of  rendering 
the  Indians  hostile  to  the  French,  and  endeav¬ 
oring  to  unite  all  th  '  tribes  against  (he  latter. 
To  protect  the  sou.  against  the  Chickasaws, 
Y  audio  ml  determined  to  invade  the  heart  of 


the  country  wifh  a  large '  force,  amounting  to 
.700  regulars  and  militia,  and  a  large  body  of 
Choctaws,  and  other  Indian  allies*  from  the 
borders  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers. 
With  this  army,  having  repaired  .Fort  Tom- 
foigbee,  the  governor  proceeded  by  the  same 
route  which  Bien  ville  had  pursued  in  his  first 
expedition,  in  1736,  into  the  Chickasaw  coun¬ 
try.  _  ^ 

Having  no  artillery,  and  not  being  able  to 
draw  the  Chickasaws  out  of  their  fortifications, 
Vaudreuil  contented  himself  with  ravaging 
their  fields,  and  burning  their  corn  and  desert¬ 
ed  villages.  This  done,  he  established  a  strong, 
garrison  at  Fort  Tombigbee,  and  returned  to 
New  Orleans.  About  this  period  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  French  colony  received  a  fresh  ac¬ 
cession  in  a  large  numberof  poor,  but  virtuous 
girls,  ii'imspiiifedfnom  France  at'the  roygl  ex¬ 
pense,  and  endowed  by  royal  bounty  with  a 
small  tract  of  land — a  cow  and  calf — a  cock 
and  five  hens — a-  gun  and.  ammunition — 
an  axe  and  a  hoe,  and  a  supply  of  garden 
seeds.  Each  of  these  girls,  with  her  dower, 
was  given  by  Yaudreuii  in  marriage  to  some 
one  of  the  sodUers,  who  had  reeMved  an  hon¬ 
orable  .discharge.-  This  importation  continued 
annually  till  the  year  l751;  and  from  thi$ 
source  have  sprung  many  worthy  families  in 
Louisiana,  and,  doubtless,  in  Mississippi  too.* 

In  1765,  the  war  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  had reduced  the  Frendi  king  ,  to  .the 
necessity  of  forming  a  treaty,  by  which  .the 
latter  ceded  to  England  all*  that  portion  of 
Louisiana  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
except  the  island  of  New-Orleans.  In  1763, 
France,  by  a  secret  treaty,  ceded  to  Spain  all 
tnat  portion  of  Louisiana  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  island  of  New.-Or- 
leans,  lying  east  of  that  river,  south  of  bayou 
Manchae,  and  the  port  and  river  Mobile.  The 
established  boor  dory  between  Great  Britain’s 
an, I  France’s  possessions  acquired  by  Spain, 
was  the  middle  line  of  the  Mississippi  river 
down  to  the  Manchae;  thence  along  said  bayou 
and  Amite  river  to  Lake  Mauvepas ;  thence 
through  Maurepas,  Fontcharfrain  and  Borgue, 
to  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time  Spain  had  ceded  to  Eng¬ 
land  all  Florida,  then  embracing  all  the  coast 
east  of  Perdido  river  and  bay,  to  the  -Sk 
Mary’s  river  on  the 'Atlantic  coast' 

_  In  17  63,  Florida  was  divided  by  the  English 
king’s  decree  into  East  and  West  Florida. 
By  this  decree,  West  Florida  embraced  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
north  of  bayou  Iberville,  up  to  the  Zld  paral¬ 
lel  of  north  latitude,  and  eastwardly  to  the 
Chattahoochee  river. 

But  in  1732,  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing 


*A ..similar  importation  was  made  into  Virginia, 
while  a  colony,  and  the  girls  were  sold  at  auct  ion  for 
tobacco,  which  seems  at  that  early  period  to  have 
been  considered  a  qu.u>  pro  quo. 
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’westward  of  the  Mw-i-sippi.  and  north  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  George  II  had  'planned  a 
colony,  under  Gen.  James  1  Oglethorpe,  to  be 
called  the  Province  of  Georgia — to  embrace 
the. unoccupied  country  south  and  west  of  the 
Atlantic, 'to  the'  Mississippi1  river.  In  1783, 
au  English  colony  was  planted  at  Savannah, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  design. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  state  of 
Georgia. 

As'  by  the  decree  of  the  king,  the  8 1st  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude  had  b«en  established  as 
the  boundary  of  West  Florida,  of  course  all  of 
the  country  north  of  that  line  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  would,  under  Oglethorpe’s  charter, 
belong  to  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

It  is  stated  by  Monette,  jthat  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  having  learned  that  by  fixing  the 
81st  degree  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary 
of  Florida,  they  had  left  out!  important  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  north  of  that  line,  issued  a  second  decree, 
extending  the  northern  boundary  i  f  West 
Florida  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
river.  But  it  appears  from  ibetter Authority,* 
that  there  was  only  a  commission  issued,  .au¬ 
thorizing  the  Governor 'of-  West  Florida  to 
make  this  extension,  without  any  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  done  by  any  formal  declara¬ 
tion. 

As  long  as  both  Florida  ibid  Georgia  be¬ 
longed  to'  Great'  Britain,'  tiiis  uncertainty  of 
boundary  could  not  be  of  ahy  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  or  give  rise  to  any  conflict  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion.;  hut  after  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  including  Georgia,  the  actual  bound¬ 
ary  of  West  Florida  on  the  north  became  of 
great  importance  to  individuals,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  grants  of  land  north  of  the  81st  degree, 
from  the  Governor  of  West-  Florida,  who  had 
no  right  to  make  such  grants  beyond  the  lim 
its  of  West  Florida,  By  the  articles  of  cession 
from  Georgia  to  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
acdon  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  establish¬ 
ed  by  Congress,  many  of  these  grants  have 
been  saved,  or  confirmed';  but  on  the  other 
hand,  many  have  been  lost  for  want  of  such 
confirmation  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  reasons.-j- 

This  uncertainty  of  boundary  also  led,  at  a 
future  period,  to  misunderstandings  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  will  be  here¬ 
after  explained  in  this  narrative. 

Treaty  of  1783 — The  Acathans — 
Schemes  of  Disunion  in  the  West. — After 
the  cession,  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  the 
inhumanity  of  the  English  government  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  ceded  to  her  by  France  drove  them  des¬ 
titute  from  their  homes,  and  many  of  them 
found  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to  New- 


*  See  12  Wheaton,  527. 

f  See  S)  Wheaton,  670;  12  Wheaton,  527;  and  X3 
Emedes  &  Murshall’a  (Mississippi)  Reports,  ldS. 


Orleans,  where  they  ,werb  bfcdly  provided 
with  the  means  of  "getting1  Apoa. .  film ,  coast 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  ancUihey  still  consti¬ 
tute  a  distinct  class  of  the  ifepularioh.  Many 
of  them,  doubtless,  settled  ;%t  and  near  .Nat¬ 
chez,  ■  Their  expulsion  fro'ib  their  homes  wnx 
one  of  the  causes  by  wl#h  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  French ;  colony  v  eu  aug¬ 
mented.  1  '■  !>>'■  ■■■■■■  ■ 

In  the  year  1770.1*  spiiit  of  adventure  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  English  eotolines;  which  led  nu¬ 
merous  emigrants  to  the  Wbsi  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  did  not  litcit  their  explorations. 
The  King  of  England  bad  held  out  induce¬ 
ments  for  emigration  tfo  Florida,  and  a  water 
communication  of  :?/,(!f-00  miles  afforded  a 
comparatively  easy  access' to  it,  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  The  point  of  destination 
was  the  Walnut  Hi’/Ta,  (now  Vicksburg,)  Nat¬ 
chez,  Bayou  Sara,  and  Baton  Rouge,  Before 
the  summer  of  17'TO'Wl  ended,' four  hundred 
families  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Miuong’.ih-  la  and  Ohio  rivers, 
and  descended  in  boats  to  the  Natchez  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  ..  ■  /■  ■  t  ■' 

Early  in  February,  1*164,  the  old  French 
posts,  including  Natchez,  had  been  garrisoned 
[  with  British  troops.  It  w.is  now  presumable, 
[that  thejwhices  would  be  safe  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  But,  at  n  bend  of  the  river  at  Fort 
1  Adams,  four  hundred  man,  under  Major 

I  XiuftuS,'  III  kfr'i- boats,  .  iSCOij'iiiig  to  the:  Ilihipw 

I  posts,  of  which  he  bad  been  appointed  com-- 
f  rhandanfc,  received  a  destructive  discharge  of 
fire-arms- and  arrows  from  the  Tunica  Indians, 
who  vvere/ concealed  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  whole  flotilla,  after  feeble  resist¬ 
ance,  suffered  themselves  to  be  borne  back  by 
the  current,  oeyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Many  were  killed,  including  Major  Loftus, 
and  many  wounded.  A  village  now  stands 
where  .Fort  Adams  stood,  and  bears  the  same 
name.  It  was  formerly  known  as  LoftnsV 
Heights  in  commemoration  of  this  tragical 
event. 

/  When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  English 
jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  all  the 
settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the 
Walnut  Hills,  the  French,  then  numerous,  ex¬ 
pressed  great  dissatisfaction,  and  some  even 
removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  south 
of  Manchac,  in  order  that  they  might  again 
he  within  French  jurisdiction.  But  on  reeuw- 
ing  assurances  that  their  religion,  lives  and 
property  would  be  protected,  the  greater  part 
remained. 

After  the  extension  of  the  British  authority 
in  1*765,  and  until  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonics,  England  encouraged  emigration  to 
the  upland  region,  extending  from  the  Yazoo 
river  to  Baton  Roug8,  by  liberal  grants  of 
land.  In  1768,  numerous  emigrants  from 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New- Jersey,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  regions  drained  by  the  Komochitto 
and  the  Bayou  Pierre,  within  fifteen  miles 
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from  the  taito  of,  the  rirer. 

long  afterwards  a  body  >f  t3irota:i  Highlanders 
arrived,  and  i^lonlzed  .jtlifl,1  breaches  of  tne 
Homochifcto,  about^  thirty  ■  east  qi  Nat¬ 

chez.  ,  This  coJjbay  was'  tiubaij^uently  augment¬ 
ed  by  new  et'|,rigruntsj  jVtwI  bore-  the  name  of 
New-Scotland  '  i ;  „ 

In  177  3,  the  greatest  number  ofr emigrants 
arrived ;  after  tins  period,  the  revolutionary 
war  checked  emigration  till  the  y ear  1  n7, 
except  that,  after  die  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  mafiy  of  the;y|oyal  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  disliking' the  appellation  of  <k  British 
tories,”  are  said  to  have  retired  from  the  new 
states,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  the  region 
between  the  Yazoo  and  Baton  Bougie the 
inhabitants  of  which;  took  no  part  in  the  hos¬ 
tilities  against  England,  but  remained  faithful 
subjects  to  the  crown. 

During  this  period,  England  encouraged 
monopolies  of  trade  by  her  subjects,  arid  the 
introduction  of  African  slaves,  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  From  Fort  Bute,  (built  in  1764,  on  the 
north  bank  of  Bayou  Manchac,  near  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Mississippi.)  she  supplied  the 
settlements  of  Louisiana  with  many  English 
commodities,  and  ;with  slaves — the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  which  had,  been  prohibited  by  Spain. 
To  prevent  this  illicit  trade  with  Spanish 
subjects,  the  Spanish  governor  had  a  fort  con¬ 
structed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Manchac, 
opposite  to  Fort  Bute. 

But  tire  period  was  close  at  hand  when 
Great  Britain  wa|5  destined  to,. lose  all  the  pos¬ 
sessions  which  she  had  for  so  many  years  been 
contending  for.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
troops  were  sent  from  Virginia  to  the  Illinois 
posis,  and  a  blpody  and  protracted  frontier 
war  resulted  in  the  loss  ot  her  north-WG3tera 
possessions,  including  the  post  of  Kaskaskia. 
During  this  frontier  war,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  was  supplied  frequently  from  New- 
Orlearis  with  provisions  mid  munitions  of  war, 
transported  in  barges  up  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  Fort  Pitt,  under  the  command  of  Amer¬ 
ican  officers.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  possession  of  the  west 
Aide  of  the  Mississippi  river  greatly  facilitated 
this  mode  of  transportation.  Thus,  during 
the  years  1777,  1778,  and  1779,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  posts  on  the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi 
rivers  Were  supplied  regularly  with  military 
stores,  and  even  artillery.  It  was,  however, 
a  hazardous  enterprise  ;  and  although  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  possessions  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  had  not  participated  in  the 
war,  yet  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  Captain 
Willing,  under  whose  command  these  enter 
prises  Were  conducted,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Natchez  settlers  would  continue  neutrals, 
so  far  as  not  to  intemijpt  the  transportation 
of  supplies  from  New -Orleans  to  the  Ohio 
posts.  He  accordingly  lauded  with  fitly  men, 
in  1778,  at  Natchez,  and  took  the  sense  of  a 
public  meeting,  convened  for  the  occasion,  and 
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entered  into  .a-  con|ention.  of  neutrality  with 
them.  He  was  irtl|rmdd,  hew  ever,  tha  t  sever 
nil  individuals  would:  not  be  gpvemcd  by  this 
convention.  Tlkishi  he  redyed  tip  place  in 
military  custody,  therefore',  '.had  them 
conveyed,  by  night,!  .from  them  houses,  with 
iheir  slaves  and'titheir  hersotial ty,dci  hk  vessel, 
and  detained  them,;!  till  they  gave  a  pledge 
not  to  violate  the./$6nv.fipfci$b  qf  neutrality. 
They  were  then  setdi't  liberty,  with  their  prop¬ 
erty,  except,  one  mdividual,  a  pensioner  of 
the  British  king,  whom,  on  account  of  his 
energy  and  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  crown,  he  conveyed  to  the  dty  of 
New  Orleans.  There  he  gave  him  the  liberty 
of  the  city,  upon  bis  parole,  till  Ids  return  to 
Natchez.  Disregarding  his  parole,  he  returned 
to  Natchez,  resolved  far  vengeag.ee,  Not 
many  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  ona 
of  Captain  Willing’s  bpats  from  New-Orleans, 
it  was  decoyed  to  the  shore,  at  Ellis's  0111% 
and.  was  there  attacked  by  twenty  five  am¬ 
bushed  men,  who  fired  a  sudden  volley  upon 
bis  crew,  which  killed  five  men  and  wounded 
several  others.  The  boat  immediately  made 
for  the  shore,  and  the  crew  surrendere'd.  The 
boat  was  commanded  by  Captain  Reuben 
Harrison,  and  the  concealed  party  by  Colonel 
Hutchins,  aided  by  Captains  Hooper  and 
Bingaman.  This  occurred  in  1778.  On  his 
return  from  New-Orleiins,  Captain  Willing 
'landed  at  Natchez,  and  levied  a  heavy  contri¬ 
bution  upon  his  vindictive  enemy,  for  'the 
benefit  of  the  American  army. 

This  outrage  on  the  Americans  accelerated 
a  determination  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
previously  formed,  in  view  of  an  expected 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  to 
subjugate  that  part  of  Louisiana  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Spanish 
governor  planned  a  vigorous  campaign,  to 
commence  as  soon  as  war  between  England 
and  Spain  should  be  declared.  All  those 
within  this  region  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  eastern  colonies  prior  to  the  revolution 
were  anxious  to  see  the  British  authorities 
excluded  from  the  country,  and  many  of  these 
were  willing  to  aid  personally,  and'  by  their 
influence,  the  Spanish  governor,  in  reducing 
the  British  posts  in  the  south,  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  governor  did  not  long  want  an 
opportunity  of  executing  his  plan. 

In  1779,  Spain,  as  an  ally  of  France,  de¬ 
clared  war  against  England,  and  Don  Bernard 
do  Galvez,  colonel  of  the  Spanish  armies.,  and 
governor  of  Louisiana,  a  man  of  genius  and 
ambition,  having  received  early  intimation  of 
the  fact,  immediately  concerted  measures  with 
such  energy,  that  on  the  first  of  September 
he  was  before  Fort  Bute  with  l,4U()  men. 
After  a  brave  resistance,  for  five  days,  the 
fort  was  carried  by  storm,  and  demolished. 

Reinforced  by  several  hundred  militia,  in¬ 
cluding  many  Am*  "leans,  he  marched  to  Baton 
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Rouge,  then  garrisoned  with  400  regular  troops 
and  100  mihtia,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
arras,  ordnance,  and  all  kinds  of  military 
stores.'  On  the  2 1st  of  September,  after  a 
brisk  cannonade  of1  several  hours,  the  com¬ 
mandant  capitulated,  by  surrendering  to  the. 
King  of  Spain  not  only  the  post  of  Baton 
Rouge,  but  all  that  portion  o?  the  region  then 
known  as  West  Florida,  including  the  forts  at 
Natchez,  Amitt!!,  and  Thompson’s  Creek.  Thus 
Great  Britain  lost  the  remnant  of  her  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Galvez,  pushing  on  his  conquests,  succeeded, 
during  the  year  1780,  in  subjugating  the 
whole  province  of  West  Florida. 

Subsequently,  East  Florida  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  Spain  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
England  confirmed  to  ’ his  Catholic  Majesty 
the  possession  of  both  East  and  West  Florida. 

During  the  operations  of  Galvez  against 
Pensacola,  the  English  colonists  in  the  Nat¬ 
chez  district,  having  learned  that  a  powerful 
British  armament  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
for  the  recovery  ox  his  Majesty’s  possessions, 
attempted  to  overpower  the  Spanish  garrison 
at  Fort  Panmure,  at  Natchez,  and  reinstate 
British  authority  over  that  portion  of  the 
province. 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  a  large  number 
of  Choctaw  warriors,  they  raised  the  British 
flag  on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of  Niit- 
cnez,  in  full  view  of  the  fort,  and  commenced 
their  operations  for  its  capture.  During  the 
night  they  planted  their  caunon  near  the  fort, 
but  a  heavy  are,  the  next  mo*-  ‘ng,  compelled 
them  to  retire.  During  a  day  and  night,  a 
moderate  cannonade  was  kept  up  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  fort ;  at  length  the  gar¬ 
rison,  having  been  persuaded  that  the  fort  had 
been  undermined  with  a  train,  which  was  to 
be  ignited  on  the  following  day,  capitulated, 
on  condition  of  being  permitted  peaceably  to 
retire,  and  march  to  Baton  Rouge.  But  in,  a 
short  time  intelligence  was  received  that  a 
Spanish,  instead  of  a  British  fleet,  had  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  for  Galvez.  This  filled 
the  insurgents  with  consternation ;  and  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  fate  of  O’Reilly’s  victims  ten  years 
before,  they  sought  safety  in  flight.  Many 
perished  with  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  others 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  were  treated  as  rebels. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1781,  the  civil  and 
military  commandant  of  the  fort  at  Natchez 
commenced  measures  for  the  punishment  of 
insurgents.  Arrests  and  confiscations  com¬ 
menced.  During  September  ami  October,  the 
wealth  of  twenty  fugitive  rebels  had  been 
seized  for  confiscation.  Before  the  middle  of 
November,  seven  of  the  leaders,  who  were 
prisoners  at  New-Orleans,  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  were  afterwards  re¬ 
prieved  by  the  governor-general. 

Thus  ended  the  first  revolt  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  against  the  Spanish  authorities. 


The  Becond  one,  thirty  years  afterwards,  was 
more  fortunate,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

In  1783,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  latter  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  31st  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

By  the  same  treaty.  Great  Britain  confirmed 
to  Spain  all  the  Birndas,  south  of  the  31st 
degree  ot  north  latitude. 

Peace  having  been  thus  concluded  between 
the  belligerent  powers  contending  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  emigrants  fron. 
France,  th*  Mexico-Spanish.  Colonies,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States,  com¬ 
menced  pouring  into  Louisiana. 

At  the  same  time  the  King  of  France 
caused  a  large  number  of  exiled  Acadians  to 
be  brought  into  xne  colony,  to  join  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  fled 
from  Acadia,  to  escape  British  persecution, 
and  settled  in  Louisiana.  Agriculture  and 
commerce,  which  war  had  so  long  suspended, 
once  more  roused  the  colonists  to  that  peace¬ 
ful  emulation  which  alone  confers  true  and 
ermanent  prosperity  and  happiness  on  the 
urnan  race. 

In  1785,  the  official  census  showed  a  popu¬ 
lation  exceeding  33,000  in  Louisiana,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Natchez  settlements;  of  this  number 
lower  Louisiana  contained  28,000,  of  which 
6,000  belonged  to  New-Orleans. 

In  1785,  Galvez  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Cuba,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
Captain- General,  and  to  the  government  of 
which  Louisiana  had  been  attached,  until  the 
regular  appointment  of  Galvez’s  successor. 

About  this  period,  the  Catholic  clergy,  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  influence  of  the  western  people  of 
the  United  States,  attempted  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition  into  Louisiana.  But  Miro,  judge 
of  residence,  caused  the  zealous  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  this  enterprise, 
to  be  seized  while  asleep,  and  safely  conveyed 
on  board  a  vessel,  in  which  he  was  transported 
to  Spain. 

The  King  of  Spain  now  signified  his  desire 
that  the  British  settlers  (who,  by  the  treaty 
of  1783,  were  required  within  eighteen  months 
to  quit  the  territory)  should  be  permitted  to 
remain,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Spanish 
subjects ;  and,  to  induce  the  Irish  to  remain, 
the  judge  of  residence  caused  the  Natchez 
district  to  be  supplied  with  Irish  Catholic 
priests,  who  arrived  early  in  the  year  1786. 

In  1786,  Miro  received  his  commission  as 
successor  of  Galvez.  He  must  have  found 
the  colony  full  of  turbulent  spirits,  inasmuch 
as  his  first  edicts  prohibited  gambling,  duel¬ 
ling,  and  the  wearing  of  concealed  weapons. 
Under  his  administration  the  colony  flourished. 
Population  multiplied,  commerce  increased, 
and  the  trade  with  the  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries  had  become  extensive 
aud  valuable. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  owing 
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to  some  doubts  respecting the  boundaries  be-  j 
tween  the  Spanish  domain  and  Georgia,  difii- 1 
cutties  had  arisen.  Georgia  had  now'  extended 
her  settlements  west,  and  come  ifito  contact 
with  the  Spanish  settlements  north  of  the  31° 
of  north  'latitude ;  Georgia  claimed  all  north 
of  that  degree  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
liver,  under  Oglethorpe’s  charter,  and  Spain 
claimed  all  whieh  had  been,  at  any  tune, 
actually  subject  to  French  dominion.*  This 
whole  region,  containing  a  population  of 
10,000  souls,  was  now  in  possession  of  Spain. 
Commissioners  had  gone  from  Georgia  to 
New-Orleans  in  1780,  to  demand  a  surrender 
of  this  territory,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  line  of  division  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  But  the  subject  bad  been  referred  to 
the  general  government.  Georgia  bad,  by  a 
legislative  act,  on  the  7th  of  February,  17F5, 
erected  the  county  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Mis 
slssippi  river,  giving  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  residing  there,  preference  over  any i 
foreigner  to  lands  within  this  territory.  This 
act,  after  the  whole  subject  had  been  referred 
to  the  federal  government,  was  repealed.  . 

A  newT  source  of  controversy  wras  now  aris¬ 
ing,  which  was  destined  to-deprive  Spain  of 
all  the  possessions  which  she  had  wrested 
from  England.  This  way  the  natural  righto 
claimed  by  the  people  cf  the  Worth-western 
Territory  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  river  to 
New-Orleans  and  the  Balize,  free  from  any 
tax  or  other  molestation  or  hindrance.  The 
trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  North¬ 
western  Territory  and  Louisiana  had  become 
very  important ;  and  Spain,'  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  source  of  revenue  to  herself,  estab¬ 
lished  ports,  and  exacted  harbor  duties  and 
other  charges  incidental  to  commerce.  The 
western  traders  considered  these  charges  un-  J 


*  The  curious  reader  will  find  thg  . opinion  of  the 
court,  delivered  by  Judge  Clayton,  in  the  case  of 
Mou'gomery  and  others  vs.  Ives  and  others,  reported 
in  13th  vol.  of  S.  &  M/s  Miss.  Reports,  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  information  on  this  subject,  which  will  fully 
repay  the  labor  of  its  perusal.  J  udge  Sharkey,  who, 
though  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
thought  “  there  never  had  been  an  extension  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  West  Florida  above  the  31st : 
deg.  of  north  latitude,”  supported  this  position  by 
the  following  very  concise  and  forcible  argument: 
“The  colonies  became  then  independent,  with  de¬ 
fined  boundaries,  If  that  memorable  event  put  au 
end  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  above  the  31st  deg.  of  north  lat.,  it  must  have 
done  so  because  that  territory  was  within  the  limits 
of  some  one  of  the  revolting  colonics.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence  did  not  extend  over  any  terri¬ 
tory  not  within  some  one  of  the  colonies,  nor  was 
there  any  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest,  not 
lying  within  their  boundaries.  If  the  territory  above 
the  3 1st  deg.  of  north  latitude  was  part  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia,  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  it 
ceased  when  Georgia  bec  uno  independent.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  part  of  West  Florida,  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain  did  not  cease,  as  Florida 
was  not  one  of  the  revolting  colonics.  The  treaty  did 
not  cede  territory  to  the  colonies,  but  only  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  independence  as  states,  with  known 
boundaries.” 


just  and  oppressive,  and  only  paid  them  be¬ 
cause  compelled  by  military  force.  Many  even 
resisted  every  attempt  made  to  enforce  pay¬ 
ment,  and  were,  consequently,  seized,  fined, 
and  imprisoned,  and  subjected  to  great  ex¬ 
pense,  loss,  and  delay.  In  some  cases,  cargoes 
Were  confiscated,  and  the  owners  driven  des¬ 
titute  back  to  their  homes.  During  the  years 
1785  and  1787,  these  occurrences  roused;  such 
a  feeling  of  animosity  and  thirst  of  vengeance 
among  all  the  western  people,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela  to  those  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Tennessee,  that  there  was  needed 
only  some  daring  military  spirit  to  bring 
about  an  invasion  of  New-Orleans,  in  the 
event  of  the  general  government  failing  to 
obtain  by  negotiation  the  privileges  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  western  country, 

■  In  1787,  a  separation  from  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  the  erection  of  an  independent 
government,  with  the  view  of  wresting  Lou¬ 
isiana  from  Spain,  was  seriously  contemplated, 
if  not  actually  planned.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  General  James  Wilkinson,  a  merchant 
of  Kentucky}  obtained  from  the  Spanish-  au¬ 
thorities  a.  license  to  introduce  western  pro¬ 
duce  into  New-Orleans,  free  of  duty,  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  iise  his  influence  in 
conciliating  the  western  people,  and  encourage 
their  immigration  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  by 
j  relaxing  the  system  of  imposts,  as  to  ail  who 
should  settle  within  their  limits,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  For  a  time  the  Spanish 
minister,  hoping  to  derive  some  profit  to  him¬ 
self,  connived  at  this  plan;  but  being  foiled 
in  his  expectations,  suddenly  ordered  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  impost  law3. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Miro,  Wilkin¬ 
son  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  crown,  re¬ 
specting  the  relations  of  P  uin  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  North  western  Territory, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Madrid.  This  docu¬ 
ment  was  composed  with  much  address.* 
The  views  set  forth  in  it  were  adopted  by  his 
Majesty  as  the  basis  of  the  future  administra¬ 
tion  of- affairs  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  probable  that  his  Majesty  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  intimation  contained  in  this 
j  memorial,  that  an  alliance  might  possibly  be 
formed  between  his  Spanish  subjects,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  republican 
settlements  of  the  West. 

There  was  at  this  period  great  danger, 
either  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the 
people  of  the  North-west,  or  of  an  alliance 
between  the -two,  and  the  formation  of  a 
separate  government.  The  apparent  tardi¬ 
ness  of  the  general  government  in  negotiating 
with  Spain  respecting  a  privilege,  so  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  western  people,  as  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  had  'alienated 
the  attachment  of  the  latter;  and  a  rumor 
that  the  American  minister  had.  consented  to 

*  See  1st  Monette’s  Valley  of  Mississippi,  p.  473. 
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postpone  the  assertion  of  this  right  for  twenty 
years,  produced  an  indignation  among  them, 
■which  the  Spanish  king  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of,  by  sending  emissaries  to  Kentucky, 
to  enlist  the  prominent  men  of  that  and  the 
adjoining  states  in  the  treasonable  scheme  of 
throwing  oil  the  federal  authority,  and  form¬ 
ing  an  alliance-  with  Spain. 

But  these  machinations  were  happily  frus¬ 
trated,  as  well  by  ihe  change  of  policy  in  the 
administration  of  Spanish  affairs  at  New- 
Orleaus,  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  general 
government  of  its  intention  to  insist  upon  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  according 
to  the  treaties  of  1703  and  1783,  to  both  of 
which  Spain  had  been  a  party. 

Movements  of  Ellicott,  Wilkinson,  and 
Gayoso- — Organization  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
arroRY. — The  Spanish  king  ordered  liberal 
grants  of  land  to  be  offered  to  all  emigrants 
from  the  territories  now  comprising  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  to  the  Spanish  provinces.  Un¬ 
der  this  liberal  system,  numerous  settlements 
were  made  by  Americans  in  Upper  Louisi¬ 
ana,  as  well  as  in  the  province  east  of  jfchf;  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  and  below  the  mouth  oh'  the 
Yazoo.  The  Spanish  governor,  iu  the  mean 
time,  was  instructed  to  use  all  means  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  political  union  between  the  Spanish 
provinces  and  the  -western  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  This  policy  continued  two  years, 
and  thus  delayed  all  danger,  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  north¬ 
western  settlers  ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  Guardoquoi,  the  Spanish  minister, 
suddenly  reenacted  the  revenue  laws,  and 
seizures  and  confiscations,  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  were  recommenced  with  such  rigor,  as 
again  to  rouse  the  resentment  of  the  western 
people,  and  render  a,n  immediate  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  provinces  a  popular  measure. 

An  extensive  conflagration  occurred  at  this 
moment  at  New-Orleans,  and  the  distress  and 
want  consequent  upon  it  compelled  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  release  all  prisoners,  restore  their 
property,  and  rescind  all  commercial  restric¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  induce  the  western  traders 
to  supply  the  city  with  provisions.  At  the 
same  time  donations  of  land  were  made  to  all 
emigrants;  and  many  Americans,  lured  by 
this  generosity,  settled  in  the  Natchez  district, 
and  elsewhere  within  the  Spanish  territory. 

The  census  of  1788  showed  an  aggregate 
population,  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  of 
42,G11  souls,  being,  an  increase  of  10,000  in 
three  years.  This  included  the  importation  of 
Acadians  and  Spaniards,  before  mentioned ; 
the  remainder  were  Americans.  Of  the  whole 
population  there  were — free  whites,  19,445 ; 
free  colored  persons,  1,701 ;  slaves,  21,465. 

In  September,  1788,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  federal  government  to  re¬ 
quire  from  Spain  a  full  concession  of  the  right, 
claimed  by  the  western  people,  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Accordingly, 


Congress  resolved  that  “  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  essential  right 
of  the  United  States,  and'  that  the  same  ought 
to  be  considered  and  supported  as  such."  The 
American  ministers  -were  charged  specially 
to  negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  West  Flo¬ 
rida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  the  whole 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  provided 
the  free  use  of  the  river  through  Louisiana 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  But  the 
Spanish  ministers  showed  little  inclination  to 
relinquish  any  portion  of  this  territory,  and 
not  only  delayed  all  negotiation,  but  instiga¬ 
ted  the  Creek  and  other  Indian  tribes  to  a 
violation  of  their  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  and  to  acts  of  violence,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  any  future  settlements  within 
the  South-western  Territory w  Spanish  posts 
and  garrisons  occupied  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  high  up  as  Memphis,  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  had  organized  the  militia 
of  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  defending  every 
position  assumed  by  Spain  against  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  large  American 
forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Spanish  governor  had  every  reason  to  fear 
that  an  army,  flushed  with  victory. in  the 
north-west,  would  descend  upon  the  first 
spring  flood  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  riv¬ 
ers,  and  invade  Louisiana.  The  President  of 
the  United  ,,States  had  himself  authorized  and 
encouraged  preparations  for  such  a  conflict. 
At  this  juncture,  Spain  became  embarrassed 
by  her  European  wars,  and  dreading  hostili¬ 
ties  against  Louisiana,  intimated  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  points  in  controversy.  General 
Washington  immediately  dispatched  Thomas 
Pinckney,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1795,  a 
tieaty  was  signed,  adjusting  all  subjects  of 
dispute.  By  this  treaty,  the  31sfc  parallel  of 
north  latitude  was  recognized  os  the  northern 
boundary  of  #the  Spanish  possessions,  and 
Spain  agreed,  within  six  months,  to  withdraw 
her  troops  and  garrisons  from  the  territory 
north  of- that  boundary.  It  was  further  stipu¬ 
lated,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
|  should  use  the  port  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place 
of  deposit  for  produce  and  merchandise,  for 
the  space  of  three  years ,  and  export  tho  same 
free  of  all  duty.  This  treaty  was  duly  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President  commenced  preparations  to  car¬ 
ry  its  stipulations  into  effect,  such  as  survey¬ 
ing  the  boundary  line,  enforcing  neutrality 
among  the  Indians,  &c. 

This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  arresting  a 
scheme  which  the  citizens  of  Georgia  bad  con¬ 
ceived,  of  expelling  all  the  Spaniards  from  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
north  of  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude,  and  also 
led  to  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia,  incorporating  the  Mississippi  Com¬ 
pany,  and  granting  millions -of  acres  of  land 
within  the  disputed  territory.  It  will  be  here- 
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after  perceived  that  this  whole  territory  was 
afterwards  ceded  by  Georgia  to  the  United 
States,  April  24th,  1802. 

The  treaty  of  Madrid  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Spain  of  a  commissioner  to  meet 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
within  six  months  after  the  ratification 'of  the 
treaty,  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Spanish  province,  that  is,  the  31st 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  due  time,  appointed  Col. 
Andrew  Eilicott  as  the  American  commission¬ 
er,  and  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Sernos  was 
also  appointed  commissioner  of  Spain,  under 
the  orders  of  Baron  de  Carondelet,  governor- 
general  of  Louisiana.  Gayoso  was  then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Natchez  district. 

In  September,  1796,  Col.  Eilicott  left  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  Natchez,  and  obtaining  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  thirty  woodsmen  armed  with  rifles,  de¬ 
scended  the  Ohio  in  a  barge ;  but  owing  to 
low  water  and  ice,  he  did  not  reach  Natchez 
till  the  24th  day  of  February,  1797.  Before 
this  time  he  had  been  overtaken  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  military  escort  of  thirty  men,  but  at  the 
request  of  Gayoso,  left  the  whole  escort  of 
sixty  men  at  the  Bayou  Pierre.  After  an  in¬ 
terview  between  Col.  Eilicott  $nd  Gayoso,  the 
latter  reluctantly  consented  to  fix  the  19th 
day  of  March  as  the  day  on  which  both  com¬ 
missioners  should-  repair  to  Bayou  Tunica,  j 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  defining  the  j 
boundary. 

Col.  Eilicott  hoisted  the  American  flag  on 
an  eminence,  near  Fort  Panmure,  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  as¬ 
certained  by  observation  that  bis  position  was 
about  39  miles  north  of  the  Cist  deg.  of  north 
latitude.  The  governor-general,  Carondelet, 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  duly  notified  of  his 
arrival,  as,  by  the  terms  of  Gayoso’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  Carondelet  was  to  be  present,  and  di¬ 
rect  the  Spanish  commissioners  in  ascertaining 
and  defining  the  boundary.  But  Carondelet 
evaded  the  appointment  on  the  plea  of  impor¬ 
tant  business  at  New-Orleans,  and  tried  to 
induce  Cob  Eilicott  to  visit  that  city.  The 
American  commissioner  declined  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  ordered  his  military  escort,  under 
Lieutenant  M’Leary,  from  the  Bayou  Pierre 
to  Natchez,  at  which  point  they  arrived  on 
the  16th  March,  1797.  Having  encamped 
near  Col.  Ellicott’s  flag,  the  commandant 
soon  After  formally  demanded  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Panmure  to  the  American  troops. 
Gayoso,  who  had  hitherto  feigned  prepara¬ 
tions  to  abandon  the  fort,  now  suddenly! 
returned  all  the  stores  and  artillery  into  it  j 
by  night,  and  placed  it  in  a  state  of  defense ;  J 
he  also,  scon  after,  proceeded  to  strengthen 
the  forts  at  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  by 
reinforcements  from  New-Orleans.  Upon  a 
rotest  against  these  perfidious  measures, 
y  the  American  commissioner,  Gayoso  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  prompted  by  apprehen- 
VOL.  II, 


sions  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  of  an  invasion 
of  Louisiana  by  the  British  troops  from  Cana¬ 
da.  In  order  to  convince  Cob  Eilicott  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  pretext,  Gayoso  caused 
swarms  of  drunken  Indians  to  parade  with 
drawn  knives  and  threatening  gestures  before 
the  American  camp;  and  in  order  to  conciliate 
them.  Colonel  E.  was  compelled  to  distribute 
rations  and  presents  among  them.  For  the 
last  pretext,  there  seemed  afterwards  to  have 
been  some  foundation,  as  there  is 'tip  doubt  an 
invasion  of  Louisiana  was  contemplated,  by 
Canadians,  and  influential  men  in  the  United 
States,  among  whom  was  a  United  States 
senator  from  Tennessee.  But  Cob  Eilicott 
saw  in  these  measures  only  a  determination 
to  postpone  the  surrender  of  the  territory,  un¬ 
der  the  hope  that  some  circumstance  might 
happen  which  would  restore  this  valuable 
region  to  Spain.  All  hopes  of  inducing  the 
western  people  4to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  general ‘government  and  write  with 
Spain,  had  not  been  abandoned.  A  Spanish 
agent  was  again  sent  to  Kentucky  to  sound 
public  men  on  this  subject,  and  stir  up  disaf- 
'  fectiou  to  the  United  States  in  the  West ;  and 
the  death  of  GencraV  Wayne,  by  which  Gene¬ 
ral  Wilkinson,  who  was  supposed  to  be  favor¬ 
able  to  this  design,  had  been  advanced  to  the 
Command  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  gave 
fresh  encouragement  to  these  hopes. 

The  American  Commissioner  became  much 
incensed,  and  an"  angry  correspondence  com¬ 
menced  between  him  and  Gayoso.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  district,  fearing  that  the  Spaniards 
would  not  surrender  the  territory,  shared  in 
the  excitement  and  indignation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  commissioner.  The  latter  maintained  his 
position,  anxiously  expecting  an  advanced 
guard  of  American  vtroops  from  Fort  Massac ; 
a  detachment  of  forty  men,  descending  from 
this  point,  under  Lieutenant  Percy  Smith 
Pope,  arrived  at  Walnut  Hills  early  in  April, 
1797,  and  encamped  near  the  Spanish  fort  at 
that  point.  On  the  17th  April,  Cob  Eilicott 
having  learned  his  arrival,  required  him  to 
advance  to  his  relief  without  delay;  and  oil 
the  24th  April,  Lieutenant  Pope,  with  his 
detachment,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  was  es¬ 
corted  to  the  American  camp  by  Lieutenant 
M’Leary’a  company. 

Gayoso  otrongly  remonstrated  against  the 
presence  of  the  American  troops,  and  urged 
their  removal  to  several  points  ;  but  the 
American  commissioner  resolved  to  maintain 
his  position,  and  Lieutenant  Pope  proceeded 
to  the  completion  of  the  intrenchments  of  his 
campF  He  also  strengthened  himself  by  vol¬ 
untary  enlistments,  and  by  the  apprehension 
of  some  deserters  from  the  north-western 
army,  who  were  found  among  the  Spaniards. 

In  a  lew  weeks  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Spaniards  had  sent  emissaries  to  the  neigh- 
I  boring  tribes  of  Indians,  with  instructions  to 
1  excite  their  resentment  against  the  American 
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forces.’  Tliis  cause,  together.. with  the  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards  in  deferring  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty,  greatly  excited  the  people.  There 
were  now  four  thousand  Americans  residing 
north  of  the  stipulated  boundary,  impatient 
for  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  federal  authority. 
Many  were  ready  to  capture  Fort  Panmure, 
and  drive  out  the  Spanish  authorities  by  force. 
These  citizens  inhabited  the  region  extending 
north  from  the  boundary  to  Bayou  Pierre,  and 
thence  east  to  the  sources  of  this  stream,  and 
of  Cole’s  Creek,  St.  Catharine,  Koinockitto, 
and  Buffalo. 

The  governor-general  endeavored  to  allay 
this  excitement,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  on 
the  24th,  of  May,  declaring  that  the  country 
Would  be  surrendered  after  the  danger  of  Brit¬ 
ish  invasion  had  passed  away.  But  this,  in¬ 
stead  of  calming,  inflamed  the  public  mind  to 
a  still  higher  degree  of  excitement. 

At  length,  Gayoso  declared  that-  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  Carondelet  to  remove 
the  artillery  and  military  stores  from  all  the 
forts  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary.  Thus 
open  violence  was  pr*^ vented  until  the  9  th  day 
of  June,  when  an  American  citizen,  a  Baptist 
preacher,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties,  and  placed  in  the  stocks,  within  the  fort. 
The  people  flew  to  arms,  and  compelled  the 
Spanish  commandant,  and  his  principal  offi¬ 
cers  and  their  families,  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  Military  companies 
were  immediately  organized — officers  chosen 
to  command  them — and,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
Spanish  authority  was  virtually  overthrown. 

At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Pope  issued 
an  address,  calling  on  all  the  citizens  to  assert 
their  rights,  and  pledging  himself  to  protect 
them  from  every  act  of  hostility. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  met  at  Beach’s, 
on  the  Nashville  road,  on  the  20th  day  of 
June  ;  and  after  free  discussion,  appointed  a 
"committee  of  public  safety,”  consisting  of 
seven  prominent  men,  to  conduct  future  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
consent  of  this  committee  was  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  every  Spanish 
edict. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Gayoso  desired  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  American 
commissioner,  at  Captain  Minor’s  house,  to 
which  place  he  made  his  way  from  the  fort, 
secretly,  through  cane-brakes  and  a  corn  field, 
to  the  back  door,  and  thence  to  the  parlor,  in 
such  a  state  of  humiliation  as  deeply  affected 
Colonel  Ellicott.  Here  he  met  the  committee 
—recognized  their  representative  capacity — 
acceded  to  their  demands  of  amnesty  to  the 
citizens  who  had  revolted,  and  of  their  ex¬ 
emption  from  service  in  the  Spanish  militia, 
except  in  cases  of  riot  or  Indian  hostilities. 
These  concessions  all  tended  greatly  to  allay 
the  popular  excitement. 

Mistrusting  the  fidelity  of  one  of  the  “  com¬ 


mittee,”*  Colonel  Ellicott  persuaded  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  authorize  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  one  in  its  stead.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  new  committee  of  nine  members  was 
elected  in  July,  by  virtue  of  Spanish  authori¬ 
ty',  to  be  “permanent”  in  its  duration.  This 
committee  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  Spanish 
authority  and  jurisdiction. 

During  the  ensuing  autumn,  Col:  Ellicott 
removed  his  camp  to  the  present  site  of  the 
town  of  Washington,  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Nat¬ 
chez,  and  returned  to  Natchez  on  the  27th  of 
September.  On  the  26th  July  preceding, 
Gayoso,  having  been  appointed  governor-gen¬ 
eral  of  Louisiana,  departed -for  New-Orleans; 
but  previously  appointed  Capt.  Stephen  Minor 
temporary  commandant  of  Fort  Panmure. 
So'.v>  afterwards.  Colonel  Grandpre  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  at  Natchez,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  permanent  committee, 
never  appeared  there,  and  Capt.  Minor  con¬ 
tinued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  that  office. 
Harmony  having  been  thus  restored,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Pope  had  retired  with  his  command  to 
the  more  healthy  position  at  Washington,  as 
above -related.' _ 

General  Wilkinson  having  learned  the  delay 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  evacuating  the 
forts  north  of  the  boundary,  dispatched  Capt. 
Isaac  Guion,  a  revolutionary  officer  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  sound  sense,  and  enj eying  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  President,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops,  to  assume  the  command  at  Natchez. 
He  arrived  in  December,  and  assumed  the 
command.  At  first  he  treated  the  Spanish 
authorities  with  respect,  but  discovering  that, 
without  any  good  reason,  they  were  still  in¬ 
clined  to  delay  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  and 
the  survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  he  be¬ 
came  impatient,  and  resolved  to  take  the  fort 
by  assault.  But  ton  the  28d  March,  1798, 
Fort  Nogales,  at  Walnut  Hills,  was  evacua¬ 
ted,  and  the  troops  descended  thence  to  Nat¬ 
chez.  Here  they  remained,  studiously  con¬ 
cealing  the  time  of  their  departure;  and  Capt; 
Guion  declared,  that  the  first  day  of  April 
should  not  witness  the  Spanish  garrison  with¬ 
in  the  fort. 

On  the  29th  March,  at  midnight,  the  Span¬ 
iards  sent  their  artillery  and  stores  aboard 
then’  boats,  and  about  four  o’clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  April,  the  troops  marched 
from  the  fort  to  the  river  bank.  Before  day¬ 
light  they  had  embarked,  and  bad  proceeded 
several  miles  on  their  voyage  to  New-Orleans. 
No  farewell  salute  honored  their  stealthy  de¬ 
parture.  Col.  Ellicott  alone,  suspecting  their 
intention,  rose  early,  and  walking  towards  the 


*  The  members  of  the  first  committee  were,  Joseph 
Bernard,  Judge  Peter  B.  Bruen,  Darnel  Clarke,  Ga¬ 
briel  Benoist,  Philander  Smith,  Isaac  Gaillard,  Roger 
Dixon,  William  Ratliff,  and  Frederick  Kimball.  Of 
these,  F.  Kimball  was  suspected.  An  active  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  measures  of  Colonel  Ellicott  was  Colonel 
Anthony  Hutchens. 
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fort,  entered -its  open  "gates  just  after  ihsjrea?1 
guard  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  from  the  para¬ 
pet  .witnessed  all  their  movements,  till  the 
whole  flotilla  was  out  of  sight. 

All  cause  for  delaying  the  survey  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  having  been  now  remov¬ 
ed,  6aweso  appointed  Oapi.  -Stephen  Minor 
and  Sir  William  Dunbar  commissioners  of 
Spain,  who,  with  Col  Elheott,  repaired  to 
Bayou  Tunica,  six  miles  below  Fort  Adams ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  May,  1198,  having  been 
joined  by  Governor  Gayoso,  they  proceeded 
to  mark  the  line  as  fa?  as  East  Florida,  the 
survey  through  which,  owing  to  Indian  dis¬ 
turbances,  was  not  made  until  the  following 
year. 

In  the  mean  time  Congress  had  erected  the 
territory,  surrendered  by  Spain,  into  a  terri¬ 
torial  government,  by  the  name  of  the  “  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Territory.”  Its  boundaries  were  the 
Mississippi  on  the  west,  the  31st°  of  latitude 
on  the  south,  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  Chattahoochee  river  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  east  by  said  Chattahoo¬ 
chee  river. 

Winthrop  Sargent,  former  Secretary  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  under  Governor  St. 
Clair,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory.  He  arrived  at  Natchez 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1198,  and  on  the 
26th  day  of  the  same  month,  General  Wilkin¬ 
son  arrived  with  the  federal  army.'* 

PROCLAMATION  AND  LETTERS  OF  WlNTHROI* 
Sargent,  First  Governor  and  Organizer 
of  the  Territory. — The  long  disputed  boun¬ 
dary  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
having  been,  at  length,  amicably  established, 
the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  who  were 
unwilling  to  fraternize  with  republicans, 
quietly  retired  from  the  Natchez  District 
General  Wilkinson,  with  the  view  of  insuring 
future  tranquillity,  established  a  military  post 
at  Loftus’s  Heights,  (afterwards  named  Fort 
Adams,  in  compliment  to  the  President,)  and 
other  posts  along  the  line  eastward,  with  a 
small  garrison  in  each.  His  own  head-quarters 
remained  at  Natchez,  opposite  to  which  a 
new  Spanish  fort  was  erected.  A  convention 
between  Gayoso  and  General  Wilkinson  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  deserters 
across  the  boundary,  or  across  the  river.  A 
most  amicable  spirit  prevailed  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  two 
provinces,  in  commemoration  of  which  the 
Spanish  fort  opposite  to  Natchez  received  the 
name  of  “  Fort  Concord,”  from  its  command¬ 
ant,  Don  Jose  Tidal.  The  parish  of  Con¬ 
cordia  aud  town  of  Yidklia  owe  their  names 
to  the  fort  and  its  courteous  commandant. 


*  Monetto  says,  that  the  governor  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  territorial  judges.  This,  it  will  hereafte# 
be  perceived,  in  Governor  Sargents  letters^  is  an 
error.  The  governor  had  not  oven  a  secretary,  and 
wrote  out  with  his  own.  hand,  the  archives  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory. 


Ncmihek'-s,  get.*  I  jealousy  was.  - 
tained  by  the  Spanish  ipsvsrimumfc;  of  .Amer¬ 
ican- immigrants,  Gsf.WCi.dJj  to  Wipdj  R3  had 
served  in  the  revoinrionavy  war.  Though, 
in  the  war,  Spain  had  lavorod  the  Americans 
out  of  hatred  to  Great  Britain,  yet  she  had 
■not  then  fully  thu 'possibility  of  her  do¬ 

minions  coming  in  conflict  with,  those  of  tho 
republic;  and,  in  trulh,  she  bvas  induced  to 
conquer  the  Natchez  .District  and  the  Florida^ 
only  with  the  expectation  of  holding  perpetual 
possession  of  them,  and  rendering  the  Indian 
tribes  u  perpetual  barrier  between  her  Ameri¬ 
can  possessions  and  thewo  of  the  United  States. 
This  policy  was  openly  avowed  by  her  ae  rii-i 
treaty  of  1183,  between  Great  Britain,  Fricwe, 
and  the  United  States,  and,  as  will,  be  herr-a  iicr 
seen,  was  espoused  by  the  French  government, 
and  only  frustrated  by  the  firmness  and  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  American  ministers,  Mr.  Jay  and 
Mr.  Adams.  This  policy  was  now  rendered 
impossible  by  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez 
■District,  and  in  the  rapid  influx  of  American 
population  into  it,  occasioned  by  its  transfer  to 
the  United  States.  She  saw  foreshadowed  that 
destiny  by  which  she  was  ultimately  driven 
from  the  American  continent  The  most  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  were  adopted  to  discour&ge  the 
immigration  into  her  territory  of  any  other 
tbaniher  own  subjects;1  Every  immigrant  was 
required  immediately  to  take  on  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Spain,  and  to  domiciliate  in  some  did 
Spanish  settlement,  under  the  eye  of  a  Spanish 
commandant.  No  foreigner,  without  money, 
slaves,;  or  other  valuable  property,  could  re¬ 
ceive  a  grant  of  land  until  he  had  lived,  and 
been  honestly  employed,  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  within  the  colony.  For  want  of  equally 
salutary  restri.tions  on  the  American  side  of 
the  line,  the  worthy  governor,  Winthrop  Sar¬ 
gent,  (who  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,)  was  greatly  troubled  by 
turbulent  and  irresponsible  men,  as  his  letters, 
hereafter  to  be  exhibited  to  the  reader,  will 
abundantly  show. 

The  ordinance  of  17  81 —the  provisions  of 
which  (except  the 'clause  interdicting  slavery) 
had  been  extended  by  Congress  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory— required  the  appointment  of 
a  governor,  secretary,  three  judges,  and  other 
civil  officers,  and  provided  for  a  General  As¬ 
sembly,  to  consist  of  the  governer,  a  council  of 
Jive,  and  representatives  of  counties,  and  one 
delegate  to  Congress. 

The  General  Assembly*  in  1199,  passed  an 
act  appointing  justices  with  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  limited  extent,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  parties  affected  by  their  judg¬ 
ments.  (Hutch  Code,  ch.  1  and  50.)  The  gov¬ 
ernor,  by  proclamation,  divided  the  district 
into  the  counties  of  Adams  and  Pickering,  so 
named  in  honor  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State.  The  district  extended  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary,  and 
about  25  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
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It  comprised  about  6*00.0  inhabitant*,  of  whom  i 
move  than  1,000  were  slaves.-  The.  territory  ! 
north  of  this*  for  500  miles,  was  inhabited  by 
Indiana  The  batches  District  having  been 
surrendered'  to  the  United  States  as  pavt  of 
Georgia,  the  consent  of  that  state  had  been 
previously  obtained  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government,  by  Congress,  over  it. 
Tiiia  consent  was  followed,  several  years  after¬ 
wards,,  by  an  act  of  cession  by  Georgia  to  the 
United  States  (in  1802)  of  all  her  lands  south 
of  Tennessee,  in  consideration  of  $1,250,000 
of  the  first  net  proceeds  of  the  ceded  lands, 
the  United  States  recognizing  all  grants  of 
land  j mule  by  Georgia  to  inhabitants  thereof 
prior  to  27th  October,  1795.  .All  the  land  so 
ceded  was  afterwards,  by  act  of  1804,  attached 
to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  which  thus  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  territory  now  composing  Al¬ 
abama  and  Mississippi,  from  the  31st  to  the 
S5th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  confidence  in  the  federal  government,  ex¬ 
hibited,  by  Georgia,  in  thus  readily  conceding  to 
the  former  all  jurisdiction  over  a  country  which 
she  herself  was  incapable  of  protecting,  presents 
a  favorable  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Texas,  in 
reference  to  that  portion  of  New-Mexico  claimed 
by  her.*  The  increasing  power  of  the  federal 
government  was  then  a  source  of  pride,  , and 
not  of  jealousy,  to  the  old  states,  who  had  es¬ 
tablished  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  their 
previous  weak  and  inefficient  confederation. 
The  reverence  with  -  which  the  federal  author- 
’  was  then  regarded,  is  forcibly  illustrated 
ixt  the  style  of  Governor  Sargent’s  letters  to 
the  executive  department-.  They  are  replete 
with  courtesy,  and  profound  sense  of  duty  and 
obedience.  Though  they  may  exhibit  too  much 
of  this  quality,  yet  such  a  style  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  affectation  of  equality  and  parade 
of  independence  which  will  not  admit  even  of* 
that  subordination  which  difference  of  official 
rank  requires  for  its  own  preservation,  but  de¬ 
sires  to  merge  all  distinctions  in  the  title  of 
K  citizen”— a  title  which,  during  the  French 
’Revolution,  raised  every  human  butcher  to  a 
level  with  the  purest  patriot. 

To  some  extent,  these  French  notions  of 
equality  obtruded  themselves  within  Ameri¬ 
can  circles,  and  so  far  had  the  insolent  appeals 
of  Citizen  Genet  to  the  “  Democracy”  of  the 
country  betrayed  men  into  forgetfulness  of 
what  they  owed  to  the  character  of  General 
Washington,  and  the  dignity  of  the  first  magis¬ 
trate,  that,  at  a  public  dinner  given  by  the 
M  Democratic  Society”  at  New- York,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  President  was  toasted  as 

“  Citizen  George  Washington !” 

without  an  additional  word  indicative  of  re¬ 
spect  for  his  station,  or  gratitude  for  his  ser- 


*  Of  course  we  are  entirely  at  “  swords1  points”  with 
our  friend  Mr.  Chilton  in  this  matter.— [Ed,] 


't  vices.  It  was  even  discovered  that,  courtesy 
!  to  the  fair  sex  was  incompatible  with  sound 
republicanism;  and,  although  good  democrats 
still  married,  the  more  scrupulous  were  cave¬ 
ful  that  the  public  journals  should  designate 
the  bride  as  M  Citess,”  instead  of  “  Miss.”  Such 
were  the  pains  then  taken  to  engraft  these 
French  extravagances  on  American  manners.* 

But  there  was  no  French  familiarity  (of 
the  revolutionary  sort)  in  the  letters  of  old 
Winthrop  Sargent.  He  entertained  a  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  the  President  and  his  cabi¬ 
net,  and  not  only  was  not  ashamed  to  express 
it  himself,  but  made  it  the  test  of  fidelity  to 
government  in  others.  The  following  letter 
is  an  exemplar  of  his  respect  for  superiors : 

Cincinnati,  May  21,  1798. 

“My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  just  now  received 
your  favor  of  4th  instant.  The  confidence 
and  good  Wishes  of  the  President  ,  of  the 
United  States  (personal  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  even  out  of  view)  would  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree  grateful,  I  can  know  no  "renter  hnrmL 
ness,  with  the  sentiments  that  I  possess  for 
Mr.  Adams,  than  is  communicated  by  his 
honorary  distinction  of  confidence  ;  and'  next 
to  my  desire  of  aspiring  to  an  elevated  station 
in  the  mind  of  the  President,  I  assure  you,  sir, 
is  my  wish  of  being  thought  well  of  by  your- 
sel£  ... 

“I  am  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  extremely  sick, 
and  perhaps  too  much  debilitated  to  engage 
in  those  duties  that  might,  even  in  better 
times,  be  to  me  arduous.  However,  my  dear 
sir,  you  have  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  the 
appointment  is  made,  I  should  accept  it.  This 
also  I  must  suppose  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
President,  and  in  consequence,  I  shall  impli¬ 
citly  be  governed  by  your  instructions ;  if  I 
can  believe  it  amongst  the  probabilities  that 
my  state  of  health  may  possibly  admit  of  rny 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  shall  be  as¬ 
signed  to  me.  .  .  . 

“  Before  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair, 
I  was  making  my  arrangements  for  leaving 
the  territory.  ...  My  situation  was  crit¬ 
ical,  and  I  had  made,  up  my  mind  upon  a 
northern  journey— a  voyage  to  the  sea-coast, 
as  most  congenial  to  my  feelings,  I  have 
deposited  the  public  records  with  a  Captain 


*  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  i.  p.  3F9.  (a.) 
(a.)  A  plea  might  be  put  in  for  this  democratic  affec¬ 
tation,  if  we  remember  the  passion  for  titles  which  had 
begun  to  develop  itself  in  other  quarters,  which  in 
His  Serene  Highness ,”  etc.,  etc.,  sought  to  gratify 
the  prevailing  taste.  (See  some  interesting  pages  on 
this  point  in  Hildreth’s  History  of  the  Administration 
of  Washington ;  also,  Garland’s  Life  of  John  Ran¬ 
dolph.)  The  disrespect  to  the  President,  involved  in 
the  title  of  “  Citizen *”  has,  perhaps ,  been  equalled 
since.  Witness,  a  few  years  ago,  the  d  nner  of  the 
New- York  Merchants,  at  which  “Her  Majesty  the 
Queen1?,  was  toasted  with  loud  applause,  and-1  Ilia 
Excellency  the  President,”  (lUr.  Tyler,)  drunk  in 
silence.— [  Edito  r.] 
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Harrison,*  a  young  gentleman  of  Virginia,  of  j 
education,  son  to  a  former  governor  oi  that  | 
name,  long  in  itte-foaaly  of  General  Wayne 
in  a  confidential  character,  and  who  for  seven 
years  has  sustained  a  fair,  indeed  unblemished 
reputation  as  a  military  officer,  A  few  weeks 
since  he  resigned,  and  from  faith  in  the  good¬ 
ness  and  propriety  of  his  principles  and  his 
ability,  I  had' placed  in  him  the  confidence 
before  expressed;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  tba&  he 
will  not  betray  any  trust  with  which  govern¬ 
ment  may  honor  him.  Indeed,  I  think  him  a 
very  deserving  young  man. 

“  In  case  of  my  appointment,  will  it  not  be 
proper  I  should  be  furnished  with  a  military 
escort  ?  I  hope  government  may  be  pleased 
to  consider  that  my  expenses  at  taking  pos- 
tession  of  the  new  country  must  be  considera¬ 
ble,  and  make  some  provision  therefor.  The 
movement,  not  having  been  calculated  by  me, 
has  not  by  me  been  provided  for.  I  leave 
home,  and  those  little  conveniences  that  have 
enabled  me,  to  live  on  my  former  salary ;  and 
I  believe  no  man  in  the  administration  will 
be  unwilling  to  confess  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  must  be  actually  due  to  me  for 
my  services  to  this  country.  . 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  every  senti¬ 
ment  of  respect  and  esteem,  sir,  your  veSy 
humble  servant,  Winthrop  Sargent. 

“  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  Strife” 

In  his  next  letter,  tha  governor  acknow¬ 
ledges  receipt  of  his  commission  as  Governor 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  pledges  him¬ 
self  most  earnestly  to  “act  with  integrity, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,”  but  urges  his 
bad  health  as  a  plea  in'  advance  of  all  omis¬ 
sions,  (fee.  He  also  regrets  being  compelled 
to  visit  the  territory  without  the  judges,  but, 
expresses  his  intention  immediately  to  depart? 
This  letter  is  dated  May  29th,  I'TOS. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  says : 

“  I  do,  indeed,  accept  your  remarks  in  good, 
xhitli,  and  you  cannot  confer  on  me  a  greater 
obligation  than  by  continuing  them.  They 
may  be  honorable  to  myself  and  useful  to  the 
new  government.  The  footing  on  which  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gayoso  lived  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Natchez, f  it  may  not  be  exactly  in  my 
power  to  observe,  from  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  Spanish  appointments,  and 
which  must  be  as  well  or  better  known  to 
you  than  to  myself.  It  shall  be  my  study  to 
conciliate  and  attach  all 'parties  to  the  United 
States, 

“The  opposition  to  my  appointment,  and 
the  news  which  had  preceded  the  same,  was 


*  Since  that  time,  President  W.  tt.  Harrison.  The 
governor  displayed,  in  this  in  lance,  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  all  his  confidence  having  been  fully 
redeemed  by  his  protegO  in  his  subsequent  life. 

1*  The  reader  has  already  learned  what  the  gover¬ 
nor  was,  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  ignorant  of. 
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more  than  a. little  mortifying  to  me;  as  it 
was,  however,  only  because  I  have  been  an 
eastern  man,  the  effects  thereof  are  done 
away  with,  and  to  declare  myself  honestly, 
(which,  perhaps,  I  am  too  prone  to,}  1  should 
have  felt  myself  infinitely  more  honored  m 
one  single,  nomination  to  a  dignified  trust,  than 
dishonored  or  mortified  by  half  a  dozen  re¬ 
jections,  notwithstanding  my  high  respect  for 
many  members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  every 
day  thank  God  for  this  branch  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  May  I,  sir,  solicit  you  to  present  my 
acknowledgments  to  the  President  ?  His  mo¬ 
ments  are  too  precious  for  my  immediate  ad¬ 
dress  ;  and  with  all  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  that  it  is  possible  for  mo  to  feel  for  the 
most  dignified  character  in  the  Union,  I 
should,  I  believe,  be  always  compelled  to  si¬ 
lence,  because  I  would- not  hazard  Intrusion. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  my  dear  sir,  &o.9 
»  Winthrop  Sargent” 

In  a  postscript  to  the  foregoing  letter,  he 
says;  . 

“  You  have  had  enough  to  do  with  them 
to  know  they  are  a  very  troublesome  and  ex¬ 
pensive  people. 

“Are  the  Spaniards  to  be  courted,  (with 
due  respect  to  ourselves,)  or  kept,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ?  Will  it  not  be  advantageous  that  an 
early  attention  be  given  to  the  land  claims 
upon  the  Mississippi  ?  lam  told  Gayoso  was 
extremely  liberal  in  grants  ere  his  depart¬ 
ure”* 

In  a-  letter  of  June  4th,  l'JOS,  the  governor 
wrote  : 

“  It  will  be  my  special  duty  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  white  and  red  people^, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  perform  it.  The  latter 
are,  in  numbers,  very  frequently  at  Natchez ; 
and  I  believe,  expect  to  fie  fed  by  a  patron¬ 
izing  country,  as  well  as  to  receive  some  small 
presents.”  " 

On  the  16th  June,  the  governor  wrote,  just 
before  starting-  to  Natchez,  as  follow^: 

“I  mention  the  state  of  my  health  to  im¬ 
press  on  you  more  strongly  the  necessity  that 
the  officers  of  the  government  should  speedily 
repair  to  the  territory.  The  presence  of  the 
judges  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 

“  From  the  best  intelligence  1  have  been 
able  to  procure,  there  prevails  in  the  country 
of  our  destination  a  refractory  and  turbulent 
spirit,  with  parties  headed  by  men  of  per¬ 
verseness  and  cunning.  They  have  run  wild 
in  the  recess  of  government,  and  every  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay  in  adoption  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  after  the  ordinance,  &c.,  shall  be  promul¬ 
gated  amongst  them,  must  be  productive  of 
growing  evils  and  discontent. 

“  I  am  anxious  to  know  who  is  the  first 
judge,  and  that  he  should  be  on  his  way  to 


I  *  Nono  of  these  grants  -were  valid,  except  whoa 
|  allowed  by  United  Suites  Commissioners. 
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ibis  country,  I  trust  be  will  be  a  law  charac¬ 
ter  of  strictest  integrity,  of  converse  with  all 
the  states  national,  and  a  man  unconnected 
with  laud  speculations,  and  that  shall  make  the 
duties  of  his  office  the  primary  consideration. 

“The  Supreme  Court,  frmn  whose  judg¬ 
ment  there  can  be  no  appeal,  should  no  more 
lack  legal  information  than  integrity.  .  .  . 

“  I  most  earnestly  pray  that  a  regular  com¬ 
munication  by  post  may  be  established  be¬ 
tween  the  general  government  and  Natchez.” 

On  the  2d  July,  1798,  the  governor  was  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  (now  Louisville,)  on 
his  way  to  Natchez ;  and  on  the  20th  August, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  announcing  his  arrival,  and  inclosing 
a  copy  Of  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory.  In  this  letter,  as  in  many  succes¬ 
sive  ones,  he  still  earnestly  prays  for  the  ap- 
ointment  of  judges,  the  av ant  of  whom  he 
eclares  to  be  a  source  of  great  uneasiness. 
He  says: 

“  I  pray  God  Mr.  McGuire  may  soon  arrive, 
or  some  law  character.  In  a  court  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  most  certainly  there  should 
be  law  knowledge.  Judge  Bruin,  a  worthy 
and  sensible  man,  is,  beyond  doubt,  deficient, 
and  Judge  Tilton  cannot  have  had  more  read¬ 
ing  and  experience.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  make 
some  compensation  to  some  gentleman  learned 
in  the' law,  as  an  attorney  for  the  United 
States  and  territory  ? 

“To  one  act  X  have  been  constrained  since 
say  arrival  here.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cox  was  at 

large  within  the  territory,  and  an  armed 
arty  at  his  command.  Before  my  arrival 
is  coming  was  talked  of  among  some  feAv 
disaffected  persons  here ;  and  that  he  wa3  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  state  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  He  is  now  in  close  confinement,  but 
with  every  indulgence  that  a  state  prisoner 
could  expect,  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  tor¬ 
ture  even  a  criminal. 

“We  have  no  printing-office  in  this  country. 
We  are  remote  from  all  others;  and  under 
guch  circumstances  I  shall  find  it  impractica¬ 
ble  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
other  usefulmatter  without  the  aid  of  govern¬ 
ment.  A  small  travelling  press,  sufficient  for 
half  a  sheet  of  post  paper,  which  would  give 
four  pages,  Avould  be  a  blessing  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  territory,  and  I  Avould  myself  con¬ 
trive  to  manage  it,  if  we  may  through  your 
goodness  he  indulged. 

“At  this  place  the  ChoctaAV  Indiana  fre¬ 
quently  visit,  and  are  sometimes  troublesome 
to  the  inhabitants,  by  killing  their  cattle,  &c. 
It  might  be  well  to  keep  them  in  good  humor 
by  a  little  bread,  beef  and  liquor,  and  some 
trifling  presents,  <fee.  ...  I  cannot  make 
advances  myself,  as  my  oavii  expenses  will  be 
greater  than  I  had  an  idea  of:  living  is  higher 
than  I  had  expected,  and  even  house-rent,  I 
find,  Is  estimated  at  §300  a  year.” 
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We  left  Governor  Sargent  in  great  tribu¬ 
lation,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
afforded  him  by  the  general  government,  of 
efficiently  administering  the  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mississippi,  At  that  time  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  territory  from  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  rendered  all  communication  between 
the  two  very  difficult  arid  infrequent.  In  his 
letters  of  September,  1798,  the  governor  im¬ 
plored  that  Congress  would  establish  facilities 
of  intercourse  between  himself  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  government ;  and,  in  the  following  Octo¬ 
ber,  reiterates  his  complaints  of  the  length  of 
time  since  he  beard  from  the  Secretary  of 
State;  aW,  of  his  enormous  expenses — to 
provide  for  which,  he  recommends  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  revenue  office  at  Natchez,  where 
“  foreign  mm,  sugar,  and  coffee  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  large  quantities.”  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of 
cotton,  or  a  delegation  of  authority  to  himself, 
as  “  It  might  be  made  of  some  emolument  tO: 
him.  ,1  ad  would  keep  him  in  his  disbursements, 
to  which  his  pay  was  inadquate.”*  He  also 
prayed  for  the  appointment  of  judges,  saying 
that  Judge  Brum  was  indefatigable  and 
meritorious;  “  but,  for  want  of  another  judge, 
we  are  wretched.  The  people,  smarting  from 
our  delinquency,  will  become  restless,  and  I 
tremble  for  the"  consequences.  Reputation  is 
at  stake,  and  every  moment  hazard  increases.” 
He  also  entreated  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
transmit  to  him  the  laws  of  the  different 
states,  a  seal,  and  stationery. 

Against  all  these  inconveniences,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  could  oppose  only  his  own  indomitable 
will,  aided  by  hie  past  experience  in  the 
North-west.  He  determined  to  be  governor, 
not  only  in  name,  but.  in  fact.  He  would  not, 
like 

“  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 

Sv?ay  borrowed  truncheon  of  emiixnand.” 

He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  under 
circumstances  when  the  force  of  arms  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  law.  Placed  iioav  in  a 
similar  situation— suddenly  transferred  to  a 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  wyre,  in  his 
own  language,  “  composed  of  various  charac¬ 
ters,  and  among  them  the  most  abandoned  of 
villains” — he  resolved  to  wrest  the  law  to  his 
authority,  and  exercise  every  power,  however 
despotic,  Avhich  the  public  safety  might  re 
quire.  In  one  of  his  letters,  deploring  the 
want  of  judges,  he  says :  “  In  consequence 
thereof,  I  am  sometimes  constrained  to  mea¬ 
sures ,  that  imperious  necessity  only  can  jus¬ 
tify.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  noticed  by  the 
malcontents,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few ; 


»  At  a  still  later  period  the  governor  wrote :  “  If 
some  compensation  is  not  mado  mefor  past  services, 
my  pockets  will  soon  be  empty  of  every  tiling  but 
honor;  and  honor,  you,  as  well  os  Fulstaff,  do  ac¬ 
knowledge,  will  no  more  discharge  the  expenses  of 
this  government  than  sot  a  broken  leg.” 
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and  amongst  them  some  most  unprincipled 
scoundrels,  who  manage  with  great  art  and 
address”  ... 

“  Soured  by  the  seeming  inattention  or  the 
government,  which,  no  doubt,  is  insidiously 
blazoned  by  Spanish  emissaries  we  are  losing 
the  inhabitants,  while  discontent  is  every  mo¬ 
ment  increasing  among  those  who  remain. 

“  it  is  not  strange  it  should  be  so ;  for,  des¬ 
titute  of  municipal  law  or  efficient  magis¬ 
trates.  our  state  is  truly  deplorable,  and,  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Diffused  over  our  country  are 
aliens  of  various  characters,  and  among  them 
the  most  abandoned  villains,  who  have  escaped 
from  the  chains  and  prisons  of  Spain,  and 
been  convicted  of  the  blackest  crimes.  It 
would  be  wise  policy  to  provide  for  estimat¬ 
ing  such  from  our  territory.  We  Iiave  no 
prisons,  and  the  vilest  offenders  calculate, 
therefore,  with  some  certainty,  upon  impunity. 
I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power,  more, 
perhaps  •  but,  I  trust,  necessity  will  plead  my 
justification.  All,  however,  is  inadequate, 
and  very  just  cause  of  complaint  will  remain 
till  some  complete  system  for  our  good  regu¬ 
lation  be  adopted,  which  I  most  fervently 
supplicate,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  for  the 
fair  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  my  own  honor  and  peace.”* 

ffhe  foregoing  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
territory"  will  incline  the  reader’s  mind  to 
view  with,  less  censure  the  acts  by  which  the 
governor  endeavored  to  correct  the  evils  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  however  despotic, 
at  the  present  day,  they  would  appear  to  be. 

His  first  measure  was  the  posting  of  all  the 
soldiers  at  Lofr.us’s  Heights,  “  to  save  the  men 
from  debauchery,  and  for  other  reasons  of 
national  importance.”  This  he  recommended 
to  General  Wilkinson,  who  had  recently  ar¬ 
rived. 

His  next  care  was  to  provide  a  court-house 
and  jail.  In  this  scheme  he  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  a  letter  of  September,  1798,  he 
wrote:  “At  Natchez  is  a  Boman  Catholic 
church,  which  would  make  a  convenient 
court-house ;  but  having  been  consecrated;  it 
would  violate  the  feelings  of  about  a  dozen 
families  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  and  be 
disagreeable  to  ow:  neighbors,  as  it  was  built 
by  the  King  of  Spain.” 

“  There  is  an  appendage  to  the  church,  built 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  which  has  been  occupied 
by  Captain  Guion.  The  troops  will  leave,  but 
reluctantly.  I  wish  to  appropriate  this  build¬ 
ing  to  the  purpose  of  a  court-house.” 


*  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  the  governor  thus 
describes  Natchoz  :  “Natchez,  from  the  perverse¬ 
ness  of  sorao  of  the  people,  the  ebriety  of  the 
Indians  and  negroes  on  Sundays,  has  become  a  most 
abominable  place.  I  must  myself,  in  the  absence  of 
the  judges,  aim  at  some  police,  but  it  will  be  inei- j 
foctual  without  the  aid  of  the  garrison.  Can  you  he 
good  enough  to  command  it  ?”  '  J 


About  this  time  the  governor  wrote  to 
General  Matthews,  who  “  had  come  forward 
in  behalf  of  a  New- England  company  of  land 
speculators,”  that  all  rights,  derived  °  from 
Georgia,  to  public  lands,  raust-.be  suspended 
till  provided  for  by  Congress;  and  in  October, 
H9S,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all 
persons  from  surveying  lands,  marking  trees, 
<fcc,,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

He  recommended  to  government  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  orders,  prohibiting  aliens  from  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  territory  without  passports' 
Subsequently,  the  governor  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,,  directing  “  all  persons,  riot  actually 
citizens,  inhabiting  the  territory,  or  some  one 
of  the  United  States,  to  report  themselves 
within  two  hours  after  their  arrival  at  any 
of  the  settled  posts  of  the  territory,  to  a  con¬ 
servator  of  the":  peace,  under  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment ;  and  aBo  prohibiting  any  per¬ 
son  from  entertaining  or  comforting  any  per¬ 
son  neglecting  to  comply  with  this  regulation” 
The  same 'proclamation  continued  the  power 
of  justices  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
&c.,  till  the  80th  November  following.  This 
was  dated  October  18th,  1798. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  same  date,  he 
prohibited  “giving  or  vending  to  Indians, 
within  three  miles  of  Natchez,  any  whiskey, 
rum,  brandy,  or  other  ardent  spirits,  till  the 
1st  November  following.”  It  will  presently 
appear  that  the  latter  proclamation  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  apprehended  approach  of  about 
two  thousand  Indians. 

About  this  time,  also,  the  governor  ordered 
the  arrest  of  John  Callihan  and  William  West, 
on  suspicion  of  being  associated  with  Zacha- 
riah  Cox,  who,  (as  appears  in  a  former  portion 
of  this  history,)  had  been  imprisoned  and  had 
escaped ;  and  in  a  letter  to  General  Wilkin¬ 
son,  of  November,  1798,  he  says,  that  he  had 

ordered  one - White  to  be  arrested  for 

“impudent  observations.”  In  a  preceding 
letter  to  General  W.,  he  discussed  the  mode 
of  recapturing  Z.  Cox,  whom  Governor  Ga- 
yoso  had  refused  to  deliver  up,  and  adds  : 
“  Could  we  rely  on  any  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
fort,  the  affair  would  wear  a  good  face,  and 
promise  us  success.”  In  November  following, 
he  offered  a  reward  of  $800  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Cox,  and  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Welch,  of 
the  Indian  Agency,  informing  him  that  Cox  is 
to  pass  through  tlie  Indian  nation,  on  his  way 
•to  Tombigbee,  and  requesting  his  aid  in  arrest¬ 
ing  him.  He  also  wrote  a  simila  ’  letter  to 
Mitchell,  the  Indian  Agent.  Numerous  were 
the  schemes  laid  by  the  governor,  during  his 
administration,  to  recapture  Cox,  until  the 
death  of  the  offender,  some  time  afterwards, 
deprived  him  of  all  chance  of  vindicating  hia 
own  insulted  dignity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

The  greatest  stretch  ox  authority,  which  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  exercise,  was  the 
grant  of  power  to  William  Dunbar,  to  grant 
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loiters  of  administration  of  the  estates  of  de¬ 
cedents,  taking  bond,  with  security,  <&ct ;  thus, 
by  a  single  letter  patent,  creating  an  office, 
prescribing  the  laws  for  its  administration, 
and  appointing  an  officer  to  fill  it.  Royalty 
could  have  done  no  morel 

About  this  time  the  governor  entertained 
much  apprehension  of  danger  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Indians  and  the  aliens,  whom 
he  had  previously  denounced.  In  October, 
1798,  he  wrote :  “  We  shall  not  enroll  in  the 
kniiitia  more  than  eight  hundred  men.  I 
almost  despair  of  reconciling  them  to  each 
other,  or  concentrating  all  their  good-will  to 
our  government.  Our  frontier  is  exposed  to 
invasion  through  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
also  by  the  Indians,  and  sound  policy  should 
obtain  for  us  some  special  indulgence." 

In  a  letter  to  General  W.,  same  date,  he 
says ;  !!  So  soon  as  the  enrolment  (to  which  I 
expect  much  insidious  opposition  from  base 
and  designing  men)  shall  have  been  effected, 
I  propose  to  have,  on  paper  at  least,  a  select 
corps,  equal  to  one  half  of  the  Efficient  force 
of  the  district,  well  arnleu  anu  accoutred  and 
officered,  to  act  on  the  shortest  notice;  with 
these  I  propose  to  take  the  field,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  your  excellency.” 

These  preparations  may  have  had  an  eye 
to  the  apprehended  war  which  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  expecting  to  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  were,  prob¬ 
ably,  accelerated  by  a  rumor,  which  had  just 
reached  him,  of  the  approach  of  about  two 
thousand  Indians  towards  Natchez,  with  the 
Avowed  object  of  demanding  from  him  pro¬ 
visions  and  ammunition,  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Oadeans, ' 
an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  Louisiana.  This.de- 
mand,  being  contrary  to  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  he  prepared  to  re¬ 
sist,  and  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Cadeans. 
In  a  few  days  a  part  of  the  Indians  arrived — 
consisting  only  01  two  hundred  warriors — 
and  assembled  at  Concord,  opposite  to  Nat- 1 
cliez.  They  stated  that  they  had  received  j 
every  species  of  injury  and  insult  from  the 
Cadeans,  had  patiently  endured  all  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  hope,  founded  on  the  assurance 
of  Governor  Gayoso,  that  they  should  obtain 
satisfaction  without  resorting  to  war  ;  that, 
disappointed  in  this,  they  had  embodied  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  ‘war¬ 
riors,  and  proposed  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
and  attack  the  Cadeans;  that  they  were 
without  arms  and  ammunition,  or  provisions, 
and  relied  on  the  bounty  of  their  father,  the 
United  States,  to  supply  them.  ;;  ! 

Th/e  address  of  the  governor,  in  reply,  had 
the  clesired  effect,  aud  the  red  wave  which 
timer ‘eped  for  a  while  to  overwhelm  his  pre¬ 
carious  bark  of  authority,  receded  quietly  be¬ 
neath  the  influence  of  his  Canute-like,  but 
more  potent  eloquence.  The  Indians  retired 
to  their  wigwams,  and  so  far  from  ever  after¬ 


wards  exhibiting  any  unfriendly  disposition 
to  die  Americans,  became  their  devoted 
friends  and  useful  allies  at  a  future  period, 
when  their  co-operation  was  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  interests  of  those  states  and  ter- 
ritories  bordering  on  the  Spanish  domin¬ 
ions.  This  happy  result  was  mainly  at¬ 
tributable  to  Governor  Sargent’s  mild  and 
conciliatory  conduct  towards  them  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration. 

The  governor’s  military  measures  having 
been  thus  consummated,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  improvement  of  the  territory  by  the 
arts  of  peace.  In  a  letter  of  October  17  th,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  shown  his  so¬ 
licitude  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  hoped 
|  “  that  the  United  States  would  not  forget  the 
interest  of  a  whole  government,  which,  feeble, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States, 
with  jarring  interests  among  the  people,  re¬ 
quired  a  parent’^  fostering  care.”  In  the 
same  letter,  be  prays  “for  the  adjustment  of 
land  claims,  provision  for  seminaries  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  for  religious  purposes,  together  with 
encouragement  m  judiciously  settling  the 
country.”  Again,  in  December  following,  he 
wrote :  “The population  is  small,  very  inferior 
to  the  adjacent  establishment  in  Louisiana,  and 
this  consideration,  in  our  distant  and  defense¬ 
less  ^tate,  upon  any  occasion  of  disgust  with 
the  general  government,  might  incline  them 
to  seek  a  reunion  with  the  old  province. 
Equitable  decision  on  their  land  claims  would 
produce  a  preference  of  the  United  States; 
but  remaining  a  mere  handful  of  men,  their 
apprehension  from  red  as  well  as  white 
neighbors  might,  nevertheless,  induce  a  con¬ 
duct  nationally  injurious.  To  correct  this,  I 
would  recommend  the  establismenfc  of  a  land 
office,  and  encourage  settlement  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent;  for  with  our  present  number, 
we  are  in  continual  anxiety  from  the  Choctaw 
Indians” 

Deferring  an  account  of  the  further  mea¬ 
sures  of  tho  governor  for  our  next  number, 
we  will  close  this  by  an  extract  of  a  letter 
which  grew  out  of  his  foreign  relations.  In 
December,  1798,  a  correspondence  occurred 
betw  mn  the  governor  and  M.  Tilhiene,  com¬ 
mand  anjjo of  Fort  Moro;  and  in  reply  to  a 
requisition  of  the  latter,  for  the  extradition  oi 
a  fugitive  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the 
governor  wrote  as  follows: 

“  Perfectly  disposed  to  aid  the  operation  of 
justice,  in  benefit  even  to  nations  uncon¬ 
nected  by  amity  With  the  United  States,  and 
persuaded  that  it  is  their  intention  to  consider 
Spain  in  a  very  favorable  point  of  view,  I  am 
anxious  promptly  to  deliver  over  to  your  justice 
the  fugitives  therefrom,  and  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  hesitate  to  surrender  any  atrocious 
malefactor,  escaping  from  your  government, 
and  found  within  this  territory,  had  not  an 
asylum  been  granted  to  a  most  abandoned 
offender  against  the  United  States,  within  tho 
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province  of  Louisiana;  bit?  excellency,  the 
governor-general,  believing  t  the  ■  treaty  made 
qo  provision  to  authorize  his  giving  him  up 
at  my  request  Having,  however,  no  reason 
to  alter  my  opinion  then  expressed,  (save  the 
example  of  his  excellency, j  X  will  demon¬ 
strate  my  love  of  justice  by  arresting  Palmer, 
if  to  be  found  within  my  jurisdiction  ” 

MISSISSIPPI— -A  Sketch  0:0  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Character,  as  to  Soil,  Climate,  Pro- 
auctions,  Emigration,  Prospects,  <fecj., 
of  Mississippi. — To  a  Journal  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Yalley  of  the  West,  matter 
touching  any  portion  of  it,  I  trust,  will  be 
acceptable.  To  an  observer  of  the  present 
day,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  this 
section  of  country  did  not  earlier  attract  the 
examination  of  the  enterprising  to  the  many 
points  of  interest  to  be  found  in  its  bosom,  as 
well  as  the  research  of  literary  labor  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  earlier  history.  Surely  it  is  a 
theme,  in  all  its  bearings,  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  ablest  and  wisest.  The  philoso¬ 
phic  Frenchman,  De  Tocqueville,  ■writing  of 
our  country,  says:  “The  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  dwelling-place  prepared  by  God  for  man’s 
abode.”  Ana, c  in  speaking  of  the  Atlantic 
gtstes,  he  says  again  that  “the  centre  of 
power  still  remains  there,  whilst,  in  the  back* 
ward  states,  the  true  elements  of  the  great 
people,  to  whom  the  future  control  of  the 
continent  belongs,  are  secretly  springing  up.” 
Scarce  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
above  was  penned  by  a  sagacious  foreigner, 
yet  they  have  served  far  more  than  to  fulfil 
his  remarkable  prediction.  And  here  I  might 
say  much  on  this  which  would  be  alien  to  the 
purposes  of  this  brief  article.  As  to  the 
truth  of  it,  it  suffice th  that  there  is  no  more 
pertinent  evidence  needed  for  the  moment 
than  the  establishment  and  success  of  thej 
Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West, 
located  at  the  great  seat  of  their  trade  and 
power,  and  devoted  to  the  complex  and 
mighty  interests  growing  up  in  their  midst. 
May  it  continue  to  prosper,  and  remain  worthy 
of  the  important  duties  it  has  assumed  1 
Among  the  fair  sisterhood  of;,  states  so 
beautifully  traced  out  on  the  bosom  of  the 
great -Yalley  of  the  West,  there  is  none  more 
interesting  than  the  state  of  Mississippi,  bear¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  name  of  their  common 
boast,  the  Father  of  the  American  waters. 
Though  among  the  first 'of  the  Western  States 
admitted  into  the  Union,  Mississippi  seems 
ouly  for  a  brief  period  to  have  attracted  much 
of  the  general  attention.  During  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  great  land  speculations,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  West,  its 
southern  portion  came  fully  into  market,  and, 
some  years  later,  similar  scenes  were  re¬ 
enacted  at  the  Sale  of  that  fine  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  in  the  northern  part  of  tue  state  known  as 


|  the  “  Chickasaw  Cession,”  After  the  disposi- 
|  tion  of  the  "renter  part  of  the  public  domain 
at  these  sales,  interest  seems  to  have  sub¬ 
sided  as  to  the  state,  and  to  have  turned 
aside  in  the  pursuit  after  the  rich  loam  of 
Louisiana,  the  mc;w  regions  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  varied  expanse  of  the  young  republic  of 
Texas.  Among  the  many  causes  which  might 
be  assigned  for  the  comparative  neglect  into 
which  the  state  seems  then  to  have  fallen,  i 
will  Mention  only  one.  It  is  a  conceded 
point,  I  believe,  that  our  western  land  sales 
were  at  the  same  time  the  cause  as  well  as 
the  n-v  fjeue  of  much  reckless  speculation  in 
fide  settlers  could  not  participate, 
asa  which  was  managed  and  governed  by 
gambling  traders  from  all  quarters  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  banks  of  the  time, 
managed  as  they  then  were,  furnished  tho 
food  in  this  headlong  race  after  fortune. 
Without  a  further  waste  of  words,  we  have 
here  the  cause  and  the  course  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  private  finan¬ 
cial  history  of  our  people  in  the  West  Ho 
land  sales  presented  a  higher  degree  of  ex¬ 
citement,  or  more  gigantic  schemes  of  specu¬ 
lation,  than  in  Mississippi ;  no  state  plunged 
with  a  bolder  leap,  into  the  corrupt  banking 
system  of  the  times,  and  no  where  did  more 
disastrous  consequences  follow  in  the  train  of 
either.  The  monopoly  of  large  bodies  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  hands  oi  a  few,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  profits  of  gambling,  instead  of  the  regular 
returns  of  honest  industry,  were  the  legitimate 
results  of  the  one  and  the  other.  In  the  crash 
of  1836,  %  J8,  and  ’9,  an  almost  universal 
bankruptcy  ensued  amongst  us,  and  some  of 
the  finest  portions  of  Mississippi  became  par¬ 
tially  depopulated.  Then,  in  the  breaking  up 
of  our  miserable  banking  system,  many  un¬ 
happy  consequences  followed,  the  baleful 
j  effects  of  which  have  pursued  the  state,  kept 
down  its  natural  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
are  yet  seen  and  daily  felt  in  our  courts  of 
justice  and  our  halls  of  legislation.  The 
effects  of  these  causes'  (proceeding  from 
whence  they  may,  for  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  here)  are  very  obvious.  They  have 
greatly  impeded  our  increase  in  population ; 
turned  away  from  us  the  goodly  tide  of  east¬ 
ern  emigration,  and  thus  crippled  the  revenue, 
resources,  and  power  of  the  state.  In  specu¬ 
lative  schemes,  the  agricultural  interests  have 
been  grievously  neglected,  and,  in  its  infancy, 
our  rich  virgin  soil  has  been  squandered  and 
exhausted.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  abasing 
effects  of  this  race  after  gold  on  the  intellect¬ 
ual  growth  and  character.  It  is  to  be  seen 
amongst  us ;  and  there  are  many,  rarely  and 
nobly  gifted,  who  look  with  vain  regret  on 
labors  expended  in  the  race  for  speculation 
and  money,  which  if  properly  directed  would 
have  made  them  useful  to  their  country,  an 
ornament  of  general  society,  an  honor  to  their 
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state,  and  enabled  them  to  have  left  to  their 
children  a  lofty  heritage  of  fame.  Lastly, 
from  peculiar  causes,  the  confidence  of  our 
sister  states  in  our  general  policy  and  system 
of  laws  was  entirely  destroyed.  But  a  great 
change  has  taken  place.  The  old  regime  of 
Mississippi  has  passed  away,  and  better  times, 
I  hope,  are  ahead  of  us.  Our  lands  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  earnest  cultivators.  The 
banking  system  is  no  more,  and  but  one 
diminutive  member  of  the  tribe  is  left  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  days  of  the  “olden  time.” 
The  laws  and  legislation  of  the  state  have 
become  permanent  and  settled.  We  have  at 
last  gone  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  credit  and 
confidence  have  been  restored,  and  the  present 
population  of  Mississippi  is  almost  unindebted. 
Our  state  is  once  more  attracting  the  share  of 
public  attention  to  which  her  many  natural 
advantages  so  richly  entitle  her.  To  these  it 
is  my  present  intention  briefly  to  call  the 
notice  of  your  leaders. 

The  state  is  comparatively  small. y  It  yet 
presents  a  great  variety  of  soil,  and  is  divided 
mto  many  different  districts.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  state  is  generally  known  as 
North  Mississippi,  though  the  region  thus 
designated  includes  a  portion  only  of  the 
north.  This  section  of  the  state  came  into 
market  and  cultivation  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is 
rather  rolling,  but  generally  it  is  very  clean  • 
has  an  open,  champaign  appearance,  and  is 
beautifully  wooded  with  dak,  hickory,  die., 
devoid  of  undergrowth.  The  uplands  pro¬ 
duce  very  abundantly  for  a  year  or  two,  when 
they  are  apt  to  be  ruined  by  heavy  rains,  the 
substratum  of  the  country  being  sandy.  The 
valley  lands,  as  they  are  termed,  are  much 
more  durable,  the  soil  being  heavier  and 
darker,  and  are  highly  productive ;  but  they 
are  liable  to  be,  and  are  frequently,  sub¬ 
merged,  acres  at  a  time,  under  billows  of  sand 
washed  from  the  uplands  during  the  heavy 
freshets.  Cotton  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
roduefc ;  but  as  the  soil  is  becoming  ex- 
austed,  and  the  country  colder  from  being 
more  open,  its  cultivation  will  probably  be  in 
some  degree  abandoned,  and  attention  given 
to  lighter  crops.  It  is  considered  a  healthy 
country.  The  water,  what  there  is  of  it,  is 
very  good;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well 
watered.  There  is  a  small  creek,  called  Cold 
Water,  in  its  be  ders,  and  the  Tallahatchee 
river  makes  from  it.  But  for  the  scarcity  of 
water,  I  presume  it  would  be  a  good  stock 
country,  and  also  proper  for  the  raising  of 
small  grains.  The  chief  outlet  of  this  region 
is  by  wagons  tc  Memphis,  Tennessee,  which 
town  it  rnay  be  said  almost  to  have-  built. 
Before  the  Chickasaw  Cession  came  into  cul¬ 
tivation  it  was  a  muddy  village,  and  since,  in 
a  few  years,  through  its  wagon,  grocery,  and 
cotton  trade,  it  has  sprung  into  the  fair  and 
stately  city  which  flow  salutes  the  eye  of  the 


traveller  from  the  brow  of  the  ancient  Chicka¬ 
saw  Bluff. 

The  settling  of  this  region  is  one  among  the 
many  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  W estern  States,  Fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  ah  Indian  wilderness,  and  now  it 
has  reached  and  passed  in  its  population 
other  portions  of  tne  state  of  ten  times  its 
age;  and  this  population,  too,  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  the  West.  Great  attention  has 
been  given  to  schools  and  education,  and  here 
has  been  located  the  “  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,”  so  amply  endowed  by  the  state,  and 
now  just  going  into  operation  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  some  of  the  most  able  professors 
from  the  eastern  colleges,  There  is  no  over¬ 
grown  wealth  among  them,  and  yet  no  squalid 
poverty ;  the  people  being  generally  comfort¬ 
able,  substantial,  and  independent  farmers. 
Considering  its  climate,  soil,  health,  and  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should  think 
no  more  desirable  or  delightful  residence  could 
be  found  than  among  the  hills  and  sunny 
valleys  of  the  Chickasaw  Cession. 

Another  section  of  North  Mississippi  is 
called  the  “Prairie”  or  “ Tombigbee ”  coun¬ 
try,  commencing  in  the  extreme  county  of 
Itawamba,  covering  the  north-east  part  of 
the  state,  and  sweeping  far  down  on  the  Ala¬ 
bama  line.  The  emmisgr  is  uniformly  level ; 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  flat  with  scarcely 
a  tree,  covered  by  rank  grass,  dotted  some¬ 
times  with  pools  and  marshes,  and  intersected 
by  dull,  sluggish  branches.  The  soil  is  a  dark, 
heavy  loam,  coal  black,  and  of  surprising 
strength  and  fertility.  The  dirt  is  different 
from  that  of  lower  Louisiana  in  this,  that  it  is 
more  of  an  original  and  less  of  a  depositary 
character;  and  also  in  being  thick  and  highly 
adhesive,  instead  of  light;  and  ashy,  as  the 
former.  It  is  also  corrosive,  and  deeply  im¬ 
pregnated  with  lime,  lire  soil  is  a  strong 
one,  and  certainly  inexhaustible.  The  crop  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  cotton,  of  which  the  yield  is 
abundant  when  the  rank  grass  of  the  prairie 
is  overcome  by  cultivation,  and  the  cotton  is 
not  ruined  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
strong  nature  of  the  soil.  The  black  mud 
becomes  excessively  disagreeable  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  rains  are  very  heavy,  and  render 
transportation  through  the  country,  as  well  as 
its  cultivation,  very  laborious.  The  yield  of 
corn  is  luxuriant  and  abundant 

This  region,  though  lying  by  the  Chickasaw 
counties,  finds  its  market  at  Mobile,  by  means 
of  the  Tombigbee  river  principally ;  a  fine 
stream,  and  navigable  for  good  boats  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  head  of  its  naviga¬ 
tion  is  Aberdeen,  a  thriving  town  in  Monroe 
county,  sprung  up  in  a  few  years,  and  already 
a  place  of  very  heavy  trade ;  the  third  ship¬ 
ping  point  in  the  state,  having  cleared  near 
forty  thousand  bags  of  cotton  the  past  season. 
The  border  counties  down  the  Alabama  line 
change  from  the  prnirie  and  partake  more  of 
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the  character  of  the  Chickasaw  Cession.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  healthy  range  of  counties, 
finely  watered,  and  for  several  years  fast  in¬ 
creasing  in  population  and  growing  in  wealth. 
Cotton  grows  well,  and  the  lighter  grainB 
abundantly,  which  is  wagoned  to  Gainsville, 
or  some  shipping  point  in  Alabama  on  the 
Tombigbee  river,  and  thence  to  Mobile. 

A  large  district  of  the  state  is  known  as 
East  Mississippi,  which  really  includes  the 
south-east  and  part  of  the  southern  portion. 
Though  one  of  the  oldest,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thinly  settled  portions  of  the  state.  The 
people  of  East  Mississippi  boast,  and  with 
reason,  of  their  good  health,  pure  bracing  air, 
and  delightful  water.  The  character  of  the 
land  is  mixed — some  poor  and  some  very 
rich—- broken  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  Cotton 
is  produced,  though  to  no  great  extent  ;  corn 
and  small  grain  abundantly;  sometimes  rice 
an  small  quantities.  Fruits”  are  plenty.  This 
region  is  somewhat  famous  for  cattle,  in  which 
a  chief  -part  of  the  possessions  of  many  of  its 
citizens  consists ;  hence  has  often  been  applied 
to  lhftm  the  familiar  sobriquet  of  the  “cow  j 
counties.”  The  country  is  indeed  highly  pas¬ 
toral,  and  possesses  many  of  its  pleasant 
characteristics.  Without  the  soil  or  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  sole  cultivation  of  the  heavier 
southern  stapled,  it  rejoices  in  other  advan¬ 
tages  contributing  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the 
general  happiness  of  its  people.  Scattered 
thick  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  lands  of 
the  most  fertile  and  generous  cast ;  and  there 
cannot  be  met  with  a,  more  independent  or 
hospitable  community  than  among  the  East 
Mississippians.  Among  their  fertile  valleys 
and  on  their  green  hills  is  to  be  found  “many 
a  cozy  nook  and  dingle,  bushy  deli  and  bousky 
burn  fram  side  to  side,’’  where  are  to  be  seen 
the  bright  eye  and  rosy  cheek  of  health,  and 
to  be  felt  the  warm  heart  and  generous  hand 
of  a  frank  and  manly  people. 

A  small  portion  of  their  trading  is  done  at 
Jackson,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Vicks¬ 
burg  railroad,  a  small  portion  down  Pearl  river 
to  New- Orleans,  and  the  greater  part  to  the 
city  of  Mobile. 

The  portion  of  the  state  bordering  on  the 
sea-shore,  with  its  bathing,  fish,  oysters,  and 
pleasant  summer  retreats,  is  well  known  to 
the.  dust  covered  denizens  of  New- Orleans. 
It  is  becoming  a  place  of  resort,  as  well  for 
its  own  people  as  for  the  citizens,  and  bids  fair 
soon  to  rival  the  famed  gatherings  of  New¬ 
port  and  Cape  May.  Back  from  the  sea-coast 
is  generally  a  sandy,  broken  tract,  covered  by 
quantities  of  fine  pine.  The  turpentine  busi¬ 
ness  is  already  attracting  attention ;  applica¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made  by  individuals  to 
the  general  government  for  grants  of  public 
lands  there  situated,  in  order  to  test  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  thereby  enhance  the  value  of  the 
residue.  A  large  factory  has  been  opened, 
and  others  are  preparing  for  the  business. 


The  position  an  ;  material  favor  such  a  trade, 
and  m  a  few-  j  oars  it  will  no  doubt  become 
heavy  and  prob  able,  and  furnish  a  fine  in¬ 
vestment  for  cap  tab 

The  south-v  est  and  country  above  it, 
though  the  oldest,  is  the  portion  of  Mississippi 
least  known  tc  the  writer.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  the  population  numerous,  wealthy,  and 
highly  distinguished  for  intelligence.  The 
course  of  trad  of  a  portion  is  through  Bayou 
Sara,  on  the  V  eet  I'  tmcLw  •  road,  and  the 
whole  to  New-Orleans  throub  a  some  point  on 
the  Mississippi  river.  Among  others,  may  be 
mentioned  tlie  ancient  and  time-  honored  city 
of  Natchez. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  only 
remaining  section  of  Mississippi  which  I  cap 
notice.  Commencing  some  fifty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  inclining  to  the 
interior  for  about  one  hundred  miles  in  a  line 
gently  circling  northward,  up  through  the 
centre,  then  diverging  to  the  north-west  to  a 
point  below  Memphis,  including  the  counties 
of  De  Soto  and  Panola,  ;s  to  be  found  as  noble 
a  sweep  of  country  as  any  in  the  world.  It 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to 
Vicksburg,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Yazoo, 
its  head  waters  and  tributaries,  throughout  its 
greatest  extent;  The  facilities  for  market  are 
unequalled.  The  Yazoo  river,  running,  as  we 
have  said,  through  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is 
an  excellent  stream,  affording  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  sometimes  as  high  as  the  southwest 
comer  of  Marshall  county.  The  soil  is  of  the 
most  productive  character,  being,  as  it  is 
called,  swamp  land.  It  possesses  all  the 
strength  of  the  prairie  lands,  without  their 
sticky,  adhesive,  and  corrosive  nature.  This 
region  of  our  state  has  come  into  cultivation 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  having 
been  heretofore  considered  damp  and  un¬ 
healthy.  This  impression  is  fast  losing  ground, 
and  the  cotton  planters,  deserting  the  rolling 
uplands,  are  fast  pouring  in  upon  the  “swamp.” 
Indeed,  the  impression  of  the  sickliness  of  the 
South  generally  has  been  rapidly  losing 
ground  for  some  years  back,  and  that  bless¬ 
ing  is  now  soughPwitb  as  much  confidence  on 
the  “swamp  lands”  of  the  Yazoo  and  the 
Mississippi  as  among  the  hills  and  plains  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia..  Population  of  the 
very  finest  character  is  being  attracted  hither, 
and  in  a  few  years  if,  must  be  the  wealthiest 
and  most  flourishing  part  of  Mississippi. 
When  other  portions  of  the  state  shall,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  become  worn  out  and  exhaust¬ 
ed,  (as  they  will,  unless  our  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  is  greatly  improved,)  it  will  be  the  store¬ 
house,  tfie  granary,  the  Egypt  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  One  drawback  on  these 
lands,  however,  is  their  liability  to  overflow 
from  freshets  in  the  Mississippi  river.  This 
danger  is  diminishing  every  year,  and  as 
population  increases,  levees,  good  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  will  be  built.  An  effort  was  made 
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at  the  Inst  session  of  tlie  Legislature  to  pass  a 
levee  bill,  which  failed,  but  which  will  be  re¬ 
newed  with  better  success  at  the  next  session. 
Some  years  ago  Congress  donated  to  the  state 
of  Mississippi  500,000  acres  of  land,  to  be 
applied  to  pm- poses  of  internal  improvement. 
Most  of  these  lauds  are  located  within  the 
district  we  are  speaking  of.  Under  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  they  were  advertised  to  be 
sold  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  Planters  Bank  bonds  and 
coupons  to  be  received  in  payment  therefor. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  govern¬ 
ment  land  here  also  Vacant,  and  selling  for  the 
minimum  price.  Yery  heavy  tracts  of  land 
are  here  also  held  by  speculators,  whose  ne¬ 
cessities  and  our  tax  laws  are  forcing  to  sell. 
The  natural  advantages  of  these  lands  are 
appreciating  them  in  value  every  year,  and 
the  present  is  probably  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  period  to  purchase  which  will  eve?  occur 
again.  I  may  also  mention  that  there  are 
considerable  quantities  of  these  lands  owned 
by  old  commission  houses  and  foreign  banks, 
and  no  doubt  could  ha  pui-eliased  of  _thcm 
low. 

The  section  last  spoken  of  embraces  the 
counties  of  Yazoo,  Sunflower,  Washington, 
Bolivar,  Coahomo,  Tunica,  Tallahatchie,  and  a 
portion  of  De  Soto,  Panola,  Yallobusha,  Car¬ 
roll,  and  Holmes,  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  region  of  the  “  River  counties  ” 

Mississippi  can  as  yet  boast  of  but  few 
works  of  internal  improvement.  There  has, 
however,  for  a  few  years  past,  sprung  up  a 
strong  disposition  to  carry  out  something  of 
the  sort.  The  idea  of  connecting  Memphis 
by  a  railroad,  running  through  North  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  with  the  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Carolina  road,  has  been  broached  and  advo¬ 
cated  through  your  journal.  The  plan  is 
feasible,  and  is  every  day  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men  who  will  accomplish  their  under¬ 
taking. 

For  several  yearswe  have  had  a  railroad 
from  Yicksburg  to  Jaekson.  This  road  has 
long  been  graded  twelve  miles  east  of  Jack- 
son  to  Brandon.  By  an  act  of  the  la3t  Legis¬ 
lature,  our  two  per  cent,  fund,  donated  to  us 
by  Congress  for  such  purposes,  was  appro 
priated  to  extending  and  completing  this  line 
to  Alabama.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who  are  now  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  so  doing.  The  road  will  soon  be 
completed  to  Brandon,  and  if  a  small  amount 
of'  foreign  capital  can  be  attracted  to  it,  it 
will  be  completed  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
Atlantic  at  Charleston,  The  recent  addition 
of  Northern  Mexico  to  our  Union,  the  immense 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
ports  and  harbors  toward  the  rich  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Orient,  render  the  question 
of  a  land  connection  between  the  Californias 
-and  the  Atlantic  a  matter  of  pressing  and 
glorious  interest.  It  is,  however,  too  import¬ 


ant  a  theme  to  be  discussed  here.  At  an 
early  day,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  take  up 
the  subject,  and  from  an  examination  of  a 
mass  of  papers  heretofore  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  lay  before  your  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  different  projects  connected  with  the 
above. 

There  is  one  cause  which  at  present  I  will 
mention  as  operating  against  the  resources 
and  population  of  Mississippi :  it  is  the  heavy 
amount  of  government  lands  remaining  un¬ 
sold  within  her  borders.  By  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
they  amounted,  on  the  30th  J une,  1 845,  to 
10,409,034  acres.  Of  these,  there  had  been 
in  market  five  years,  1,018,114  acres;  ten 
years, 451,390  acres;  fifteen  years,  2,974,097 ; 
twenty  years,  934,181  ;  twenty-five  years, 
894,424;  thirty  years,  2,924,17  2;  and  over 
thirty  years,  1,222  706.  These  lands  are  all 
held  at  a  minimum  of  $1.26  per  acre,  at  which 
price  they  can  never  be  sold,  and  will  remain 
a  heavy  incubus  upon  our  prosperity.  The 
subject  calls  loudly  for  the  action  of  Congress, 
and  was  ably  urge<iuponjt  by  General  Shields 
in  the  Report  above  named.  Under  the  grad¬ 
uation  system,  of  about  4,344,725  acres,  in 
nine  years  was  sold  3,469,320.92  acres;  and 
the  balance  is  and  will  be  soon  disposed  of. 
Every  consideration  demands  strict  legisla¬ 
tion,  economy,  comity  to  the  states  in  whose 
borders  these  lands  lie,  and  justice  to  the 
mighty  wave  of  the  frontier  population, 
sweeping  onward  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
extending  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our 
country  across  the  continent.  The  removal 
of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  occupancy 
of  our  public  la^ds  has  always  been  a  favorite 
idea  with  me,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  I 
cannot  here  help  alluding  to  a  public  man 
whose  official  career  is  now  nearly  rue— one 
whose  untiring  industry  and  unvarying  accu¬ 
racy  have  made  him  famous,  whilst  his  far- 
reaching  sagacity  and  comprehensive  ability 
have  shed  a  mighty  flood  of  light  upon  all 
the  financial  and  industrial  interests  of  his 
country.  I  allude  to  Robert  J.  Walker,  of 
Mississippi ;  and  I  cannot  better  conclude  this 
subject  than  by  quoting  his  own  language  in 
reference  to  it.  “Reduce,”  says  he,  “  the 
price  which  the  laborer  must  pay  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain ;  bring  thus  the  means  of  purchase 
within  his  power ;  confine  the  sales  to  settlers 
and  cultivators,  in  limited  quantities ;  preserve 
thus  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  for  ages  to 
come  as  homes  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  ; 
reduce  the  taxes  by  reducing  the  tariff,  ancl 
bring  down  the  prices  which  the  poor  are  thus 
compelled  bo  pay  for  the  comforts  and  neces¬ 
saries  of  life ;  and  more  will  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  American  labor  than  if  millions 
were  added  to  the  profits  of  manufacturing 
capital.” 

There  is  much  else  which  I  could  well 
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allude  to  in  connection  with  my  state,  but  I 
am  warned  to  conclude,  I  can  only  say  that, 
to  my  view,  no  state  baa  fairer  and  brighter 
prospects  before  her  in  the  future,  if  prudence 
shall  rule  the  action  of  her  people,  and  wisdom 
guide  their  counsels  and  conduct, 

MISSISSIPPI — Resources  of. — A  paper 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  has  been  dis 
cussing  the  affairs  of  Mississippi  with  rather 
a  free  hand ;  but  os' the  writer  does  great  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  resources  and  wealth  of  our  sister 
state,  we  will  extract  some  part  of  his  re¬ 
marks: 

“The  territory  included  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  enjoys  a  preeminence  even  among 
the  most  favored  of  the  communities  which 
recognize  the  federal  government  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  takes  its  name  from1  the  great 
river  which  drains  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  the 
superfluous  Waters  of  the  whole  middle  region 
of  the  North  American  continent ;  and  lor  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  along  the  lower 
and  the  richest  line  of  that  river,  Mississippi 
occupies  its  western  bank.  It  is  daily  en¬ 
riched,  without  any  exeriiuuof  its  own  ;  for 
every  circumstance  and  every  accident  which 
contributes  to  swell  the  population  who  dwell 
on  the  higher  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  increases  the 
traffic  on  the  low  waters  of  that  mighty  con¬ 
fluence  of  streams.  The  state  of  Mississippi 
is  the  Holland  of  the  central  regions  of  North 
America.  She  is  placed  on  the  delta  of  the 
chief  lines  of  water  communication,  through 
which  alone  the  larger  part  of  the  external 
commerce  of  those  regions  can  find  a  passage, 
and  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  their  im¬ 
ported  commodities  must  be  conveyed.  The 
Dutch  have  become  rich  and  illustrious,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  their  country  is  little  more 
than  a  sand  bank,  and  a  mere  speck  on  the 
map  of  Europe.  But  Mississippi  occupies  a 
surface  equal  to  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  point  of  fact,  she  is  one  of  the 
largest  states  of  the  Union;  and  the  natural 
resources  of  her  soil  have  excited  the  admi¬ 
ration  and  amazement  of  every  person  who 
has  examined  them.  These  are  the-  general 
outlines  of  the  picture ;  and,  when  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  details,  we  arrive  at 
equally  striking  results.  Between  1880  and 
1840,  the  population  of  Mississippi  very  much 
more  than  doubled  itself;  and  when  the  census 
of  the  present  year  shall  be  completed,  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  in  point  of  numbers, 
the  citizens  of  that  state  will  be  found  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  so  favorable,  as  to  be  in  some 
degree  disproportionate  to  their  general  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  federal  commonwealth.  Between 
the  years  1840  and  1846,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  her  public  lands  increased 
nearly  seven  fold;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  among  the  new  western  states,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  public  domain  is  ab¬ 


sorbed  by  fresh  settlers,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  substantial  progress.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  however,  this  great  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  land,  the  state  had  still  on  hand,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1846,  no  less  than  10,409,084 
acres  of  surveyed  and  registered  lands,  await¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  purchasers.  And  if 
we  estimate  the  value  of  these  at  no  more 
than  the  very  moderate  price  of  two  and  a 
half  dollars  per  acre,  (the  rate  assumed  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  state,)  it  will  appear 
I  that  Mississippi  possesses,  in  her  unappropri¬ 
ated  public  domain  alone,  a  fund  equal  to  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or 
more  than  five  times' the  principal,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  times  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
But  further,  we  have  at  this  moment  before 
us  a  copy  of  the  official  budget  of  Mississippi 
for  the  years  1846,  !4'7  ana  '48 ;  and  what  are 
the  prominent  facts  which  these  documents 
disclose?  Not,  certainly,  that  the  people  of 
Mississippi  are  poor  and  helpless.  In  1846, 
the  number  of  taxable  acres  in  the  state  was 
16,232  389;  and  in  1848  the  area  of  assess¬ 
ment  has  expauded  to  16,019,488  acres;  that 
jg  to  say;  in  fwo  years  it  has  iscreased  five  - 
per  cent.  The  whole  amount  of  public  taxes 
annually  collected  within  the  state  was  under 
$380,000,  or  £76,000;  and  the  burthen  of 
these  was  limited  to  an  infinitesimal  as¬ 
sessment, /on  most  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
real  and  personal  property.  We  find,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  entries  of  the  amount  of  duty  levied 
on  pleasure  wagons,  race,  saddle,  and  harness 
horses,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pianos,  pistols, 
bewie  knives,  ‘  slaves  under  sixty  years/  and 
‘  free  male  negroes.’ M 

/ 

MAR'S!  ^D. — Historical  Events — Go¬ 
vernment  —  Resources  —  Improvements  — 
Commerce— City  of  Baltimore,  etc. — The 
state  of  Maryland  derives  its  name  from  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  the  wife  'of  Charles  I.,  by  whom 
a  charter  was  granted  to  George  Calvert,  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore.  The  charter  was  issued 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1632,  and  assigned  to 
the  grantee  all  the  territory  lying  within  cer- 
i  tain  prescribed  limits,  with  extensive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  powers  of  government  over  it.  Ifc 
was  distinguished  for  its  liberal  and  democra¬ 
tic  character  in  an  age  which  was  proverbially 
illiberal  and  tyraunica!  The  law-making 
power  was  vested  in  the  Lord  Proprietary 
jointly  with  the  people,  or  their  representa¬ 
tives.  The  Proprietary  could  only  act  alone 
in  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  when  the 

Sle  or  their  representatives  could  not  be 
y  assembled.  The  right  of  exemption 
from  taxation  by  the  crown,  except  with  their 
own  consent,  was  clearly  stipulated,  together 
with  many  other  privileges,  as  they  were  then 
called;  but  which,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
are  justly  considered  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man.  The  fires  of  Protestantism,  which  were 
lighted  up  by  Luther  and  Calvin*  were  burn- 
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ing  with  undiminished  intensity  in  England  as ! 
■well  as  on  the  continent;  and  the  severity  and 
cruelty  of  the  laws  of  England  towards  the 
Catholics  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  country,  and  enjoy  that 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  the  liberty  to 
worship  our  Maker  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conscience.  It  is  well  known  that 
religious  persecution  and  the  love  of  gold  were 
the  inciting  causes  to  all  the  emigrations  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new.  But  the  early  settlers 
of  Maryland  had  to  encounter  difficulties 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  compelled 
them  to  fly  their  own  country.  Maryland 
having  been  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
royal  government'  of  Virginia  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  her  charter,  one  William  Claiborne 
obtained  from  the  governor  and  council  a 
license  to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Che¬ 
sapeake.  Taking  advantage  of  his  position, 
he  excited  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  In¬ 
dians  towards  the  Marylanders,  by  represent¬ 
ing  them  as  Spaniards  and  enemies.  But  he 
failed  in  his  insidious  attempts,  and  afterwards 
created  an  open  rebellion,  in  which  be  was 
again  thwarted,  and  compelled  to  fly  ffrefc  to 
Virginia,  and  then  to  England,  where  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  treason. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  freemen 
of  the  colony  was  convened  at  the  town  of 
St.  Mary’s,  in  1685.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  records  of  their  proceedings  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  so  that  but  little  of  them  is 
known.  The  second  Assembly  was  convened 
in  1638.  In  sotne  respects  the  constitution  of 
those  early  legislatures  differed  from  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  charter  entitled  every 
freeman  to  take  a  share  in  the  making  of  those 
laws  by  which  he  was  to  be  governed.  As  it 
wa3  inconvenient  to  assemble  at  a  given  time 
and  place  persons  who  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  each  one  was  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy, 
so  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  indi¬ 
vidual  cast  a  dozen  votes.  The  Proprietary, 
however,  was  invested  with  the  power  of  sum¬ 
moning  by  special  writ  those  whose  presence 
he  particularly  desired.  At  a  later  period,  two 
burgesses  were  elected  from  every  hundred 
individuals ;  but  each  individual  had  the  right, 
if  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  to  claim  his 
seat  in  the  legislature.  This  right  was,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  away  by  the  General  Assembly 
itself;  and  the  council,  the  delegates  from  the 
several  hundreds,  and  those  who  were  sum¬ 
moned  by  special  writ,  constituted  this  body. 
The  Proprietary  (or  governor)  could  obtain  the 
control  of  the  Assembly  by  adding  to  it  a  few 
of  his  personal  friends.  They  all  sat  at  first 
in  one  house,  but  were  afterwards  divided  into 
two,  called  the  upper  and  lower,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  council  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Proprietary  forming  the  upper,  and  the  "dele¬ 
gates  of  the  people  the  lower.  It  was  during 
thiB  session  that  the  colonists  began  to  pave 


the  way  for  the  more  just  and  equitable  sys¬ 
tem  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  constitution  of  Maryland,  The  old  leaven 
of  aristocracy  and  monarchy  which  pervaded 
the  government,  began  to  receive  a  blow 
which,  by  frequent  repetition,  compelled  the 
ancient  system  to  yield  to  the  wants  of  the 
age  and  the  stem  spirit  of  liberty,  which  were 
so  heroically  displayed  during  the  eventful 
crisis  of  the  great  Revolution. 

Lord  Baltimore  attempted  to  compel  the 
colonists  to  accept  the  system  of  laws  which 
he  had  digested;  and  to  annul  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  because  they  were  not  framed  bv 
himself.  The  people  Were  convinced  that  the 
Proprietary  had  no  other  than  the  veto  power, 
and  vindicated  their  rights  by  rejecting  the 
whole  system.  The  Lord  Proprietary  vetoed 
all  of  tlie  bilk  that  were  passed,  but  after¬ 
wards  abandoned  it,  preferring  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  colony  to  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  privileges,  and  sensible  that  the  power 
of  negativing  any  bill  of  which  he  disapproved 
was  quite  sufficient  to  protect"  his  rights  and 
authority  in  the  province.*  But  Maryland 
was  destined  to  encounter  other  difficulties  be¬ 
sides  those  of  a  civil  character.  Although  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  was  expressly  granted  to  them 
by  the  charter,  no  sooner  bad  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  long  and  parliament  broken  out  in 
England,  than  the  spirit  of  disaffection  began 
to  show  itself  in  the  colonies.  The  bigoted 
Puritans  who  were  driven  from  Virginia  on 
account  of  their  intolerance,  fomented  the  dis¬ 
sensions  which  began  to  prevail  between  the 
various  Christian  sects.  Their  strength  in¬ 
creased  with  the  success  of  the  parliament, 
until  finally  they  attempted  the  reduction  of 
Maryland  by  additional  reinforcements  from 
England.  Charles  the  First  had  been  recently 
executed  by  the  republican  party.  It  was 
found  at  the  next  General  Assembly  that  the 
partisans  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  the 
majority.  -Parliament  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
passed  an  ovdinanee  for  the  reduction  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  who, 
with  armed  vessels  and  a  regiment  of  sol¬ 
diers,  proceeded  to  wrest  the  government  of 
the  colony  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
requried  that  they  should  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.  After  a  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tary,  his  power  was  overthrown,  but  not  un¬ 
til  a  bloody  battle  had  been  fought,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  thee 
colony  had  been  killed.  As  soon  as  they* 
took  possession  of  the  province,  an  Assembly 
was  called,  and  it  was  prohibited  that  any 
Catholic  or  royalist  should  vote  for  or  sit  there¬ 
in  as  a  delegate.  Their  first  act  was  to  pass  a 
law  declaring  that  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  would  not  be  protected  in  the  province, 
and  at  the  same  time  denouncing  “  prelacy  ” 
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as  (boy  denominated  tbe  Church  of  England. 
The  Puritan  rule  lasted  for  about  six  years, 
when  Cromwell  died,  and  Charles  XI.  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The 
government  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  was  again 
renewed  in  Maryland,  but  it  was  destined  to 
undergo  many  severe  trials  before  it  was  en 
abled  to  continue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
The  same  conspiracy  that  had  overthrown  the 
power  of  the  Puritans,  set  about  undermining 
that  of  the  Lord  Proprietary.  At  the  session 
of  1659,  the  House  of  Delegates  demanded 
that  the  governor  and  council  should  no  longer 
sit  a3  an  upper  house,  and  claimed  for  itself 
the  rights  of  supreme  judicial  and  legislative 
power.  The  governor,  who  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  (in  the  absence  of  Lord  Baltimore)  with 
two  of  his  council,  took  his  seat  in  the  lower 
house.  “  The  upper  house  was  then  declared 
to  be  dissolved,  and  the  governor,  having  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  from  the  Lord  Proprie¬ 
tary  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  accepted 
from  that  body  a  new  one  in  their  own  name, 
and  by  their  own  authority.  To  secure  obe¬ 
dience  to  this  new  and  almost  republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be 
a  felony  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  the  people  were  commanded  by  procla¬ 
mation  to  acknowledge  no  authority  except 
that  which  came  immediately  from  the  As¬ 
sembly  or  from  the  king” 

For  about  thirty  years  after  these  events, 
the  government  preserved  a  character  of  sta¬ 
bility.  The  colony  increased  in  inhabitants, 
productions  and  commerce,  and  enjoyed  all 
those  blessings  which  flow  from  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  rule.  The  historian  apologizes  for 
the  dull  and  uninteresting  epoch  in  which  any 
event  is  deemed  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Gibbon  makes  the  same  apology  in  treating 
of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  '  There  were 
only  a  few  sanguinary  battles,  a  few  terrible 
crimes  or  astounding  calamities;  civil  wars 
were  without  bloodshed,  and  the  colony  de¬ 
voted  itself  to  the  increase  of  its  internal  pros¬ 
perity.  A  mint  was  established  for  coining 
shillings,  and  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  tobacco, 
were  imposed  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  government.  “The  mode  of  payment  Qf 
port  duties  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  wants  of  the  times.  Every  vessel  having 
a  flush  deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in 
the  province,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  half 
pound  of  powder  and  three  pounds  of  shot  for 
every  ton  burthen.  To  insure  the  circulation 
of  the  new  coinage,  every  householder  was 
compelled  to  take  from  the  mint  ten  shillings 
for  each  taxable  person  in  his  family,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  in  tobacco,  at  tbe  rate  of  two 
pence  per  pound.”  When  Philip  Calvert  as¬ 
sumed  the  government  of  the  colony,  in  1660, 
there  were  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  in¬ 
creased  to  sixteen  thousand  in  the  next  five 
years.  In  1671  it  amounted  to  twenty  thou¬ 


sand.  They  began  about  this  time  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  counties.  There  were  only  a 
few  towns;  Sfc,  Mary's  and  Annapolis  were 
the  only  ones  of  any  Importance,  A  majority 
of  the  people  were  planters  and  farmers.  They 
obtained  their  manufactured  articles  from  the 
mother  country.  At  the  session  of  1663.  the 
Assembly  were  engaged  in  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  system  of  laws,  many  of  which 
continue  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  The 
growing  wealth  and  importance  of  Maryland 
excited  the  avarice  of  Charles  II.  James  IL 
:  ordered  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  lobe  issued, to 
show  cause  why  the  charter  should  not  be  for- 
,  feited.  But  Charles  died,  and  , James  was  de- 
I  posed.  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne. 

|  Soon  after  this  event,  a  conspiracy  was  formed. 

!  to  overturn  the  government,  and  to  abolish  the 
I  Catholic  religion.  The  king  sustained  the  acts 
|  of  the  revolution,  and  the  province  continued 
under  the  administration  of  the  Convention  of 
the  people,  who  requested  the  king  to  take  the 
government  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands. 
Sir  Lionel  Copley  was  sent  over  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  province  as  governor.  The  Con¬ 
vention  was  dissolved,  and  a  General  Assem¬ 
bly  was  summoned  to  meet  ac  ihe  city  of  St. 
Mary’s.  Its  acts  of  severity  towards  the  Catho¬ 
lics  and  dissenters  are  blots  upon  the  history  of 
this  period.  The  royal  dominion  in  Maryland 
lasted  for  twenty-five  years.  Nothing  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  particular  note,  except  that  the  crown 
had  already  begun  to  make  encroachments 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  British 
Parliament  desired  to  destroy  the  charter,  and 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  Maryland,  as  well 
as  the  other  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  ISTew- 
Hampshire,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  the 
Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  charged 
Pennsylvania  with  being  a  receptacle  of  run¬ 
away  slaves,  and  the  Jerseys  with  being  the 
resort  of  pirates.  In  1715  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  again  surrendered  to  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  the  Parliament  again  attempted  to 
take  away  their  charter ;  but  the  colonies  were 
.successful  in  remonstrating  against  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  it.  The  struggle  between  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  the  democracy  began  to  be  more 
decided  than  ever.  Although  there  was  no 
actual  breach  between  them,  a  war  of  paper 
bullets  preceded  that  of  lead.  Petitions  and 
protests,  resolutions,  addresses  and  proclama¬ 
tions  ensued  for  several  years,  which  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  democracy.  In  1739  the 
Assembly  resolved  that  the  duties  levied  by 
the  Proprietary  were  unjust  and  oppressive, 
and  protested  against  certain  usurpations  and 
privileges  claimed,  in  the  creation  of  new  of¬ 
fices  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly. 
The  tonnage  and  tobacco  duties  were  a  stand¬ 
ing  subject  of  complaint  and  resistance  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  Proprietary,  un¬ 
til  the  Stamp  Act  and  Tea  Duties  “closed 
all  controversies,  and  removed  all  griev- 
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ancea,”  In  1744,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  commissioners  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  called 
the  Six  Nations,  by  which  three  hundred 
pounds  of  current  money  was  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  would 
relinquish  all  claims  to  any  territory  within 
the  limits  of  Maryland,  The  Assembly  pro¬ 
jected  the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  but 
very  few  of  them  grew  to  any  importance. 
The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  Fred¬ 
erick,  are  the  only  ones  that  are  now  known. 
The  population  of  the  province  had  begun  to 
Increase  rapidly.  In  1748,  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  was  estimated  at  180,000  souls.  It 
increased  in  five  years  after  to  154,188.  The 
i  meral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  soil 
began  to  be  developed,  and  an  establishment 
was  made  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  for  common  use,  and  for  the 
clothing  of  servants  and  slaves.  Grants  of 
land  were  made  do  those  who  would  erect 
watermills  and  forges  for  the  working  of  the 
copper  mines.  The  making  of  wipe  was  also 
attempted. Wheat  and  Indian  corn  were 
largely  exported,  but  tobacco  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  staple.  Free  schools  were  established 
and  supported  by  general  taxation.  The  cur¬ 
rency  was  in  great  disorder.  An  issue  of 
paper  money  was  resorted  to  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  but  ultimately  failed.  There 
were  also  disputes  with  regard  to  her  boun¬ 
daries,  which  have  never  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Maryland.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention  from 
this  time  until  the  revolution.  There  were  fre¬ 
quent  contests  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  connect¬ 
ing  Canada  with  Louisiana,  by  constructing  a 
chain  of  forts  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  which  passed  through  a  territory  to 
which  the  English  laid  claim.  As  Virginia  was 
principally  interested  in  the  controversy,  the 
governor  dispatched  Washington  to  p'rote. . 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  French  com¬ 
mandant.  What  courage,  zeal,  and  persever¬ 
ance  he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  what  unfading  glory  he  obtained  not  long 
after,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  and  is  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  every  American  citi¬ 
zen. 

The  two  principles  of  aristocracy  and  de¬ 
mocracy  which  were  contained  in  the  original 
charter,  began  to  be  developed  in  broader  and 
more  decided  characters.  The  right  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  which  was  claimed  by  the  upper  house, 
was  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
framing  bills  for  raising  money.  Meanwhile 
the  colony  was  rapidly  increasing  in  popula¬ 
tion,  which  spread  themselves  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  province.  The  soil  was  rich,  and 
intersected  by  navigable  streams,  and  possess¬ 


ing  great  mineral  resources,  which  only  re¬ 
quired  industry  and  independence  to  develop 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Maryland  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  opposing  the  stamp  act,  as  well  as 
the  duty  on  tea.  Her  heroic  conduct  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  no  state  was  more  patriotic, 
and  that  none  rendered  more  distinguished 
services  in  obtaining  our  independence.  After 
the  Revolution  was  over,  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  a  very  disordered  condition. 
The  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  empty. 
Congress  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  forty- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  several  of  the 
states  were  considerably  involved  Maryland 
was  one  of  the  fi>  st  states  that  passed  a  law 
authorizing  Congress  to  levy  the  required  du¬ 
ties  on  exports  aud  imports,  to  cover  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  debt.  With  a  view  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  recover  from  the  effects  cf  the  late 
struggle,  a  company  was  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line  along  the  Susquehanna  to  the  tide 
water,  and  incorporated  in  1784  under  the 
name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Susquehanna 
Canal.  The  Potomac  Company  was  soon  after 
organized,  to  open  a  convenient  route  for  travel 
and  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  growing  settlements  of  the  West.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  united  in  this  enterprise, 
and  General  Washington  was  chosen  the  first 
President.  The  company  was  afterwards 
merged  iu  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company.  A  scheme  was  also  proposed  for 
effecting  an  inland  communication  between  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  city  of 
Baltimore,  about  this  time,  received  a  new 
impulse,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants 
began  to  display  itself  in  its  increasing  com¬ 
merce  and  population.  In  1782  its  population 
was  8,000  inhabitants ;  it  now  numbers  about 
167,000,  and  is  the  third  city  in  the  Union. 
The  cause  of  science  and  learning  were  not 
neglected.  A  college  was  established  at 
Chestertown,  called  Washington  College, 
and  another  in  connection  with  it  at  Anna¬ 
polis,  called  “St.  John’s  College.”  The  great 
subject  of  political  interest  at  this  time  was 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  democratic  party  was  inclined  to 
strengthen  the  state  authority  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  general  government,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  was  not  willing  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  general  government  more 
power  than  was  necessary  to  carry  its  pro¬ 
visions  into  operation.  The  federal  party 
were  for  consolidating  the  government,  in 
order  to  preserve  security  at  home,  and  re¬ 
spect  from  abroad.  Whether  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  endure  the  severe  shocks 
it  has  already  received,  and  which  is  now  agi¬ 
tating  the  republic  to  its  centre,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Nothing  but  a  strict  adherence  to 
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its  provisions,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbear- 1 
ance,  will  preserve  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  j 
safety.  Esto  perpciua.  In  17  90,  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  United  States,  of  which  Wash¬ 
ington  was  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  A 
contest  had  arisen  in  Maryland  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  be¬ 
came  the  ‘leading  topic  in  state  politics,  and 
elections  turned  upon  it  After  long  and 
angry  discussions  in  the  session  of  1802,  the 
confirmatory  act  was  passed.  That  odious 
restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  elections,  the 
viva  voce  vote,  was  removed,  and  the  ballot- 
box  substituted  in  its  place.  The  old  judi¬ 
cial  system  was  also  abolished,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  adopted. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Maryland  acted 
with  her  usual  gallantry;  and  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg  and  North  Point  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  anuals  of  our  country.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war,  she  turned  her  attention  to  inter¬ 
nal  improvements.  The  public  schools  were 
to  be  supported  by  a  permanent  fund,  which 
the  banks  agreed  to  pay,  on  the  renewal  of 
their  respective  charters.  The  system  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  formation  of  the 
primary  school  organization  in  1825, — the  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  was  considerably  enlarged. 
We  copy  the  following  remarks  from  Mc- 
Sherre’s  History  of  Maryland,  a  work  recently 
published,  and  of  high  authority : 

“The  immense  mineral  resources  of  West¬ 
ern  Maryland,  the  rich  mines  of  iron  ore,  and 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  which  its 
mountains  contained,  made  it  a  matter  of  pe¬ 
culiar  importance  to  Maryland,  that  the  designs 
of  the  Potonmc  Company  should  bo  comple¬ 
ted,  irrespective  of  the  growing  trade  of  the 
West.  A  water  communication  into  the  heart 
of  the  mineral  region,  affording  the  cheapest 
means  of  transportation  of  such  heavy  articles, 
was  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  develop 
fully  it3  immense  wealth,  and  pour  it  into  the 
markets  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  was  found, 
in. progress  of  time,  after  repeated  efforts,  that 
the  mode  of  navigation  proposed  by  the  Po¬ 
tomac  Company  was  insufficient  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  great  object  in  view — the  securing 
the  trade  of  the  West.;  and  another  and  no¬ 
bler  work  was  contemplated.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Potomac  Company  should  sur¬ 
render  its  privileges  to  a  new  corporation,  to 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal 
alor.g  the  river  to  its  head,  and  thence  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  Legislature^  Mary¬ 
land  approved  of  the  design,  and  a  Conven¬ 
tion  was  called  at  the  city  of  Washington,  of 
delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
different  counties  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  consider  the  best  means  for 
effecting  so  desirable  an  object.  Delegates 
from  fourteen  counties  in  Virginia,  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  eight  in  Maryland,  besides 
a  full  representation  from  each  of  the  District 
YOL.  H. 


cities,  attended  on  the  23d  of  November,  1823. 
It  was  resolved  that  a  company  should  be 
formed  to  construct  a  navigable  canal  by  Cum¬ 
berland.  to  the  coal  banks,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Allegbanies,  and  thence,  as  soon  aa 
practicable,  to  the  highest  point  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Ohio,  or  Monongahela;  and,  aa 
it  was  contemplated  to  be  finished  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  United  States  government, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  private  stockholders,  it-  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  designate  it  as  “the  Union  Canal,” 
but  its  present  name,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  was  finally  adopted.  During  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention,  a  communication 
was  presented  from  two  delegates  from  Ohio, 
proposing  a  further  extension  of  the  work,  by 
a  canal  from  the  Ohio,  through  that  state,  to 
the  great  lakes  on  the  north ;  which  portion 
of  the  design  was  finally,  by  the  state,  un¬ 
aided. 

“  In  conformity  with  the  recommendations 
of  this  body,  an  act  was  passed  by  Virginia, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1824,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  confirmed  by  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  United  States,  to  incorporate  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  Maryland, 
wisely  looking  to  the  interest  of  its  commer¬ 
cial  metropolis,  claimed  and  obtained  the  right 
of  constructing,  through  any  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  lateral  canal,  to  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  further  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  power,  and  maintained  the  expe¬ 
diency,  of  the  general  government’s  fostering 
this  great  national  work,  and  aiding  in  its 
completion.  It  authorized  the  state  treasu¬ 
rer,  in  its  name,  to  subscribe  five  thousand 
shares  of  stock,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per 
share,  on  certain  conditions, 

“The  necessary  legislation  having  been  thus 
effected,  a  second  Convention  assembled  at 
Washington,  composed  of  numerous  delegates 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  approved  of  the  charter  thus  ten¬ 
dered  to  them.  The  books  were  opened  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  having  been 
taken,  the  stockholders,  in  June,  1828,  organ¬ 
ized  and  formally  accepted  the  charter.  The 
United  States  subscribed  for  ten  thousand 
shares  of  stock,  and  Congress  authorized  the 
District  cities  to  become  stockholders.  They 
accordingly  took  an  aggregate  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  shares.  The  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
of  Virginia  was  only  seven  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-seven  shares.  These  subscriptions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  stock  taken  by  individuals, 
brought  the  sum  total  to  thirty-six  thousand 
and  eighty-nine  shares,  being  a  capital  of 
$3,608,900.  It  had  been  sanguinely  estima¬ 
ted,  that  the  whole  work  could  be  completed 
to  Cumberland  on  the  scale  at  first  contem¬ 
plated — forty  feet  wide  at.  top,  twenty-eight 
feet  at  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep — for  $4,400,- 
000.  The  dimensions,  however,  were  after- 
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■wards  increased,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  government,  to  six  feet  in  depth ; 
and  in  width,  ranging  from  sixty  to  fifty  feet. 
The  route  was  immediately  selected,  and  the 
work  commenced. 

“  While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  the 
people  of  Baltimore  began  to  entertain  fears 
that  the  work  would  interfere  with  their  pros¬ 
perity,  and  build  up  the  District  cities  at  their 
expense.  They  doubted  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  the  lateral  canal ;  and  a  railroad 
to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  was  determined 
upon.  In  February,  1827,  a  public  meeting 
was  called  in  the  city,  and  a  memorial  prefer¬ 
red  at  once  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  route  of  the  railroad  was  the  only 
practicable  one — that  is,  shorter  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  than  that  by  the  canal, 
and  that  it  could  be  opened  at  an  expense 
less  by  seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  ten  days 
after  the  application,  a  charter  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature. 

“  The  railroad  company  were  allowed  to  pass 
along  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  canal  to  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  at.  which  point  it  crossed  to  the 
Virginia  side.  The  state  subscribed  for  five 
thousand  shares  of  its  stock,  and  authorized 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  subscribe  for  thirty 
thousand  shares.  Not  long  after,  ‘The  Balti¬ 
more  and  Susquehanna  Railroad’  was  pro¬ 
jected  from  Baltimore  to  York.  A  branch  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  turned  to¬ 
wards  Washington,  and  a  lateral  road  to  An¬ 
napolis  was  connected  with  it.  The  failure  of 
the  canal,  beyond  Harper’s  Ferry,  for  want  of 
funds  to  contimte  it,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  consid¬ 
eration.  In  1835,  it  provided  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  three  millions  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal — three  millions  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad — half  a  million  to  the  Ma¬ 
ryland  Cross-cut  Canal  to  Baltimore — half  a 
million  to  the  Annapolis  and  Potomac  Canal 
— and  one  million  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Rail¬ 
road.  The  amount  of  the  state’s  interest  in 
the  canal  in  1S39  had  swollen  up  to  the  sum 
of  §7,197,000.  The  Tide  Water  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  York  aud  Wriglitsviile  Road, 
was  supported  by  state  bonds,  for  which  the 
company’s  tolls  were  pledged. 

•  “Agricultural  societies  were  formed  through¬ 
out  the  counties — a  state  association  was  as¬ 
sembled — an  excellent  journal*  established  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  noblest  of  all  pur¬ 
suits — the  education  of  the  soil.  Men  of  en¬ 
terprise  turned  their  attention  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  these  barren  wastes,  and  soon  present¬ 
ed  to  the  astonished  eye  of  advocates  of  the 
ancient  system,  the  ‘  old  fields  suddenly  reno¬ 
vated  by  the  power  of  lime  and  guano,  and 


*  The  death  of  John  S.  Skinner,  formerly  editor 
of  the  “  Sportsman’s  Magazine,”  is  much  lamented 
throughout  the  agricultural  world.  He  was  recently 
the  editor  of  a  journal  called  “The  Plough,  the  Loom, 
and  the  Anvil.”  We  learn  that  a  monument  is  about 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 


compost's  judiciously  applied,  and  blooming 
and  producing  with  something  like  their  pris¬ 
tine  fertility.  The  spirit  of  improvement  did 
not  rest  with  these.  The  man  of  smaller 
means  imitated,  their  example,  and  profited 
by  their  experience.  The  barren  wastes  of 
the  last  generation  are  becoming  smiling  fields, 
groaning  with  yellow  harvests,  and  rich  mea¬ 
dows  waving  with  sweet-scented  grasses ;  the 
voices  of  a  thriving  rural  population  sound 
like  music  once  more  in  the  long-deserted 
ranges;  and  the  last  ‘old  field’  of  Mary  hand 
will  soon  yield  to  the  onward  progress  of  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement.” 

Although  Maryland  is  among  the  small 
states  of  the  Union  in  point  of  territorial  di¬ 
mensions,  her  geographical  position  is  one  of 
the  best.  She  is  surrounded  by  .rivers  and 
bays  which  discharge  the  products  of  several 
states  into,  her  bosom.  Her  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile  in  the  growth  of  grain  aud  tobacco; 
j  and,  what  is  strange,  the  mineral  resources  of 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  even  gold,  are  to  be 
found  within  her  borders.  It  is  well  known 
that  lands  which  abound  in  mineral  ores  are 
generally  very  barren. 

The  property  of  the  state  consists  of  the 
following  items : 

PRODUCTIVE  PROPERTY  OF  MARYLAND. 

Stocks  of  the  Farmers’ Bank  of  Maryland.  $190,000  00 

“  Bank  of  Baltimore,.  * .  174,000  00 

“  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Baiti- 

morc- . 46,500  00 

“  Union  Bank  of  Maryland....  31,800  00 

“  Hagerstown  Bank.. .  25,000  00 

“  Commercial  and  Farmers’ 

Bank  of  Baltimore .  21,606  66 

‘£  Farmers’  and  Merchants’ 

Bank  of  Baltimore .......  12,000  GO 

“  Marine  Bank  of  Baltimore..  In, 000  00 

“  Franklin  Bank  of  Baltimore.  7,500  00 

“  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R,  R. 

Company . 1,050,000  00 

“  Baltimore  aud  Frederickton 

Turnpike  Road  Co. . .  10,000  (Hi 

“  Baltimore  and  Yorktown 

Turnpike  Road  Co . .  5,000  00 

“  Uni. >n  Manufacturing  Co.. . .  10,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-wa¬ 
ter  Canals . 1,000,000  00 

Loan  to  the  Trustees  of  Charlotte  Hall 

School . 2,666  77 

Due  from  sheriffs,  clerks,  collectors,  in¬ 
spectors,  and  auctioneers .  662,813  68 

Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-wa¬ 
ter  Canal  Companies.. . . .  192,500  00 

Total  productive . $3,451,477  11 


UNPRODUCTIVE  PROPERTY  OF  MARYLAND. 

Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company . $2,000,000  00 

“  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 

Railroad  Company .  1,884,045  29 

Loan  to  the  Presid  ent  and  Directors  of  j 

the  Potomac  Company . I  30.000  00 

Interest  thereon  to  16th  of  May,  1825.  f  1.^280  00 

Stock  of  the  Potomac  Company . J  120.444  44 

“  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Company  - „ -  3,000,000  00 

«  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca¬ 
nal  Company .  5,000,000  00 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  Company . .  50,000  00 
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Stock  of  tlio  Baltimore  'and  Susquehan¬ 


na  Railroad  Company ....  100,000  00 
“  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge 

Railroad  Company .  209  379  40 

“  Eastern  Shore  Railroad  Co.  96,862  00 

“  Nanticoke  Bridge  Company.  4,333  33 

“  Chesape“ta  ^eam-Tovving 

Company . 25,000  00 

Stock  of  the  Elkton  Bank  of  Maryland. .  10,000  00 

Bonds  installed  and  not  installed,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  interest. . . .  10,759  33 

Duo  from  tho  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca¬ 
nal  Company,  for  interest,... . .  3,274,318  57 

Duo  from  the  Baltimore  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  R.  R.  Co.,  for  interest .  925,905  76 

Penitentiary,  for  premium,  principal  and 
interest...,, . .  59,096  64 


Total  unproductive ....  §16,999,623  95 
Grand  total . .  20,442,071  06 


j  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND: 

Public  debt  on  September  30th,  1849. .  §16,164,813  44 
Deduct  sterling  bonds 
held  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Co . .  §3,200,000  00 

Tobacco  Loan .  161,98-4  15 

Interest  bonds  redeemed.  260,118  38 

Sinking  Fund... .  1,892,537  61 

- -  $5,514,649  14 

Total  public  debt  to  be  redeemed.. §10, 650, 173  30 


The  population  of  Maryland,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850,  the  returns  of  which  have 
been  lately  completed,  shews  the  following 
results  in  comparison  with  that  of  184  : 


POPULATION  OF  MARYLAND.* 


Counties. 

Alleghany.... .... 

Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore  City... 
Baltimore  County. 

Carroli . 

Caroline . 

Calvert ........... 

Cecil . 

Charles . . — 

Dorchester..., .. . 

Frederick. .... _ 

Harford. . 

Kent . . 

Montgomery . , 

Prince  George....' 

ioiueen  Anue . . 

St.  Mary’s;- 

Somerset . 

Talbot . . 

Washington . 

Worcester . . 


Total 


White 

Population. 

21,752  .. 

- 1850.- 

Colored 

Slaves. 

. .  307. 

.  724.. 

16,542... 

..  4,602. 

. 11,244.. 

..141,441... 

..24,625.. 

..  34,222... 

..  3,600., 

.  3,767... 

..  14,644... 

.  _  _ . 

.......  479.. 

..  6,096... 

. .  2,783. 

... _  808... 

.  3,610... 

...  1,520. 
...  2,612., 

.  15,482... 

....  ..  843.. 

...  5,665.... 

..  913. 

..  10,783... 

...  3,803. 

.......  4,282.. 

.  31,595... 

...  A, 637. 

,.14,414... 

..  2,785. 

.  6,598... 

..  -3,132 . 

... ....  2,627.. 

/•^TOTAL  POPULATION.— 


18B0. 

.  22,873.. 


1840. 

.  15,740 
,  29,535 


...  41,589......  32.067 

...  15,123  .....  17/245 

...  9,692  .  7,868 

..  3,613 .  9,095 

...  18,937 .  17,362 

..16,162 .  16,012 

..  18,873.  . 18,809 


.  19.S65 .  16,901 

_ _ _  11,357 .  10,840 

.  9,435 .  1,311 .  5,114 .  15,860 .  14,859 

.  8,702 .  1,138 . 11,510 . ,-.21,550.......  19,483 

.  7,040.. .  3,174... .....  4,271.. .. ..  14,485.......  12,625 

.  6,280 .  1,590 . .  5,811 .  13,681 .  13,244 

.  13,417.. .  3,453  .  5,588  .  22,458 .  19,504 

.  ',7,087.......  2,590 .  4,134 .  13,811 .  12,103 

.  26,969 .  1,885  .  2,089......  30,943.......  28,862 

.  11,824  .  3,593.. .  3,453......  18,870.. .  18,253 


..412, 803.......  73, 158.. 


..89,178.. 


..575,140 . 467,567 


The  above  table  shows  an  increase  in  tbe 
population  of  the  state  during  the  past  ten 
years,  of  107,573.  The  increase  in  the  whole 
state  during  the  ten  years  between  1830  and 
1840  was  but  20,52'?,  whilst  the  increase  in 
Baltimore  alone  was  21,888 ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  population,  of  the  state,  leaving  the  com¬ 
mercial  emporium  out  of  the  question,  had 
decreased  during  that  decade,  1,361.  De¬ 
ducting  the  increase  in  Baltimore  from  the 
whole  increase,  as  shown  by  the  present  cen¬ 
sus,  there  is  left,  as  the  increase  for  the  coun¬ 
ties  alone,  41,004. 

The  total  free  black  population  of  tbe  state, 
as  shown  above,  is  now  T 3,158 ;  in  1840,  it 
was  61,937 — showing  an  increase  of  11,221. 

In  1840,  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  tbe 
state  was  89,719,  whilst  there  are  now  but 
89, 178 — showing  a  decrease  of  541. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Baltimore 
City  is  66, 499, —which  is  nearly  two  thirds  of 


the  whole  increase  of  the  state.  Baltimore 
County  shows  the  next  greatest  increase,  be¬ 
ing  9,522;  Alleghany  next,  7,133;  Frederick- 
next,  being  3,510;  and  Somerset  next,  2,954. 
Carroll  County,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  only 
county  in  the  state  that  shows  a  decrease  in 
its  population,  having  fallen  off  2,122  since  the 
last  census.  This  decrease  has  dcwbtless  been 
caused  by  its  neglect  to  avail  itself  of  a  direct 
railroad  connection  from  the  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  with  Baltimore  City. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  Banking  Sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States,  the  banking  capital 
of  Maryland  was,  in 


1837... 

, .  .  .$10,438,655 

1845  .. 

.  .§8,852,332 

1840... 

....  10,526,494 

1847... 

...  7,999,004 

1841... 

...  10,214,908 

1848. . . 

...  8.541,836 

1842... 

...  10,709,332 

1849..., 

...  8,557,732 

1843.... 

.....  9,746,279 

1850... 

...  8,704,711 

1844.... 

....  9,540,374 

*  Baltimore  Sun. 
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BANKS  IN  MARYLAND,  1851.* 

Location  Name  of  Bank.  President.  Cashier. 

Annapolis . Farmers’  Bank  of  Maryland. .  George  Wells ......... .Thomas  Frank.hn . . . , 

Cumberland.. .. Cumberland  Rank . David  Shriver . Joseph  Shriver . 

“  _ Mineral  Bank... . . . Thomas  J.  McKaig . Joseph  H.  Tucker.. 

Ellicott’s  Mills.. Patapsco  Bank . ..Thomas  B.  Dorsey . B.  U.  Campbell . 

Easton . . Fas rners’  Bank,  (Branch) . Theo.  R.  !  ockerman. . .  .Richard  Thomas. . . 

Frederick .  “  “  . .  ..Richard  Potts. . . Godfrey  Koontz.. .. 

«  . Farmers’  and  Mechanics’. ....  William  Tyler . Thomas  W .  Morgan 

u  ..... .Frederick  County  Bank . Alexander  B.  Hanson . .  .James  H.  Williams . 

Hagerstown . Hagerstown  Bank . Alexander  Neil . Elie  Beatty . . 

Port  Deposit _ Cecil  Bank . Jonathan  Tome . ...A.  Anderson . 

Westminster. . .  .Bauk  of  Westminster . Isaac  Shriver. . John  Fisher . 

u  ....  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ . Jacob  Mathias. . .  .Jacob  Reese. . 

Williamsport..  ..Washington  County  Bank..  ..Rani&l  Weisel . John  Van  Lear,  Jr.. 


Capital. 
.298,000 
.112,937 
.169,137 
.125,000 
.271,575 
.250,000 
.125,430 
.150,000 
.250,000 
.  50,000 
.  60,000 
.  50,000 
.135,000 


Country ....  .Total,  12  Banks, . .  Circulation,  $1,200.000.,  Specie,  $400,000,  Capital,  $1,997,079 


Baltimore  street. Bank  of  Baltimore... . James  H.  McCulloh . C-  C.  Jamison . . .  .1, 200,009 

North  street . Chesapeake  Bank . ...John  8.  Gittings . James  Lownds . .  311,473 

Baltimore  street  Citizens’  Bank . Adam  Denmead  .  „ Wm.  L.  Richardson .  100,000 

Howard  street. .  .Commercial  and  Farmers’. .  .Thomas  Meredith . Trueman  Cross . 512,560 

South  street . Farmers’ and  Merchants’...  J.  Hanson  Thomas... .  ..John  Loney . . .  393,560 

“  ...... .Farmers’  and  Planters’. . . , .  .William  E.  Maher/ . .Thomas  B.  Rutter . 6110,025 

North  street . Franklin  Bank... . . . JobnJ.  Donaldson . Aquila  P.  Giles .  301.850 

Gay  street...  ....Marine  Bank. . . . Jacob  Bier . .Philip  Littig,  Jr . . .  310,000 

North  Calvert  st. Mechanics’  Bank..... . .John  B.  Morris . ..James  W.  Allnut. .  593,898 

Gay  street.. , . . . .Merchants’  Bank .  James  Swan- . Daniel  Sprigg . ,1,500,000 

North  Charles  st.Union  Bank  of  Maryland . John  M.  Gordon . Robert  Mickle . .  916,350 

Eutaw  street _ Western  Bank . Chauncey  Brooks. . . James  II.  Carter, . .  400,000 


City. , 


Total,  12  Banks . Circulation,  $2,060,000.  .Specie,  $2,127,000.  Cap’l.  $7,140,316 

Grand  total. . . . . . .  $9,137,395 


According  to  tlie  late  report  of  the  Manu- ! 
facturers’  Convention  of  Maryland,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cotton  factories  in  the  state  the  present 


year  is  28. 

FO 

RSIGN  TRADE-  OF  MARYLAND. 

Imuorts, 

Years. 

Exports. 

1840  .. 

..,.4,91.0,746 

1840..... 

,...5,768,768 

1841... 

....6,101,313 

1841 . 

...4,947,386 

1842... 

....4,417,978 

1842...,. 

. .  .4,904,766 

1843... 

....2,479,131 

1843..... 

...2,820,814 

1844  .. 

.  .  .3,917,750 

1844 . 

...5,133,169 

1845'.'.. 

....3,741,804 

1845 . 

..  .5,221,977 

1846... 

....4,042,915 

1846...., 

....6,979,055 

1848... 

_ 5,348,643 

3848.... 

. .  .7,128,782 

1849... 

_ 4,976,000 

1849.... 

.8,000,660 

1850... 

....6,124,201 

1850..... 

,  ...6,589,481 

POPULATION  OF  BALTIMORE. 


Tears. 

Slaves. 

Free  Cold. 

White. 

Total, 

1790... 

..1,255. 

..  323.. 

..11.925. 

..  13,503 

1800.. 

..2,843. 

2,771.. 

..20,900. 

.  26,514 

1810... 

..4,672. 

..  5,671.. 

..36  212. 

..  40,555 

1820 . . 

..4,357. 

..10.326.. 

..48.855 

.  62,738 

1830.., 

...4,120.. 

..14,790  . 

..51,710 

..  70,620 

1840  .. 

..3.212., 

...17  980.. 

..81,321. 

102,513 

1850.. 

..2,946., 

...24,625.. 

.141,441. 

..169,012 

In  its  increase  in  wealth,  Baltimore  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  its  population. 
In  1808,  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
city  was  computed  at  $2,522,780.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  official  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  the  number  of  houses  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  city  for  the  last  six  years : 

Teats.  Rea!  and  personal  prop.  No.  houses  erected, 

1844 . .53,790,170 . .  609 

1845... . 53,750,496 . 1,598 

1846 . 54.851,217 . . 

3847. . 72,079.322 . 2,000 

1848  . .74,228,276 . 1,920 

1849  . 78,252.588 . 1,894 

1850  . 80,237,960 . . . . 

The  city  now  contains  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  churches,  three  universities,  four  colleges, 
and  many  beautiful  and  commodious  public 
buildings.  To  notice  these,  however,  further 


than  they  affect  the  commercial  or  mercantile 
character  of  the  city,  is  no  part  of  the  design 
of  this  article,  The  Merchants’  Exchange,  at 
the  corner  of  Gay  and  Lombard  streets,  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  building,  226  feet  long  by  141  feet  wide, 
and  contains,  besides  the  usual  reading-room, 
and  the  room  for  the  meeting  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  custom-house,  bank,  telegraphic 
offices,  a  hotel,  Ac.  The  room  in  which  the 
merchants’  meetings  are  held  is  fifty-three  feet 
square,  has  upon  its  east  and  west  sides  co¬ 
lonnades,  the  columns  of  which  are  of  fine 
Italian  marble,  each  a  single  block,  and  it  is 
lighted  by  a  dome  115  feet  above  the  street. 

The  total  value  of  goods  shipped  from  Bal¬ 
timore  during  the  year  ending  June  30tb, 
1849,  was  $8,00Q,6u0 ;  of  which  $7,786,695 
were  of  articles  of  domestic  produce,  and 
$213,965  of  foreign  articles.  The  exports 
were  in  634  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  149,928 
tons,  and  employing  6,335  men  in  their  navi¬ 
gation.  Of  the  above,  491  vessels  were  Ame¬ 
rican,  and  145  under  the  flags  of  eighteen  dif¬ 
ferent  foreign  nations. 

The  foreign  imports  into  Baltimore  during 
the  same  time  were  valued  at  $4,976,731,  of 
which  $4,613,219  were  in  American  vessels. 
Tlie  foreign  imports  were  received  in  484 
vessels, of  the  tonnage  cf  110,068,  and  manned 
by  4,581  men. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  owned  and  re¬ 
gistered  at  Baltimore  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1849,  was  134,025.85  tons — 53,624.75  tons 
being  engaged  in  coasting,  and  11,464.28  tons 
in  steam  navigation.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  built  in  Baltimare  9  ships  and  barks,  8 
brigs,  41  schooners,  5  steamers,  with  the  ag¬ 
gregate  tonnage  of  12,199.66  tons.  (See  Bal¬ 
timore.) 
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MAINE. — Its  Early  History— Physical 
Aspect— Agricultural  and  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  — Commerce— Manufactures — Gov¬ 
ernment — Finances — Population — Schools, 
Colleges,  Ac.,  Ac. — In  the  your  1608,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Bristol  merchants  fitted  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  of  two  small  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Martin  Pring,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
shores  of  America  north  of  Martha’s  Vineyard 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  of  opening  a  trade 
with  the  natives — -some  very  flattering  notices 
having  been  received  of  that  portiou  of  the 
New  World  from  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who 
had  visited  it  the  year  before.  Pring  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  in  June,  1603,  discov¬ 
ered  some  of  its  principal  rivers,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  In  1606  he  repeated  the 
voyage,  and  made  a  more  accurate  survey  of 
Maine  than  before.  The  whole  country,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  Hew-Brunswiek, 
was  in  the  same  year  granted  by  James  I.,  of 
England,  to  a  body  of  “  knights,  gentlemen, 
and  merchants,”  in  England,  called  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Company.  This  company  sent  out  a 
colony  of  planters,  under  George  Popham, 
who  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
river  on  the  21st  of  August,  160?,  and 
erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  store-house,  and 
some  slight  fortifications.  Forty -five  only  of 
the  emigrants  remained  at  the  place,  which 
they  called  St.  George ;  the  rest  returned  to 
England  in  the  following  December.  The 
place  where  this  colony,  usually  called  the 
Sagadahoc  colony,  passed  the  winter,  is  now 
the  town  of  Phippsburg.  The  winter  was 
extremely  severe,  and  the  poor  emigrants 
suffered  from  famine  and  hardships  of  every 
description.  Their  store-house  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  their  commander  died,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  they  abandoned  the  settlement, 
and  returned  to  England. 

The  principal  object  of  trading  vessels  to 
the  American  coasts,  at  that  early  period,  was 
the  collection  of  furs  and  skins,  and  of  sassa¬ 
fras,  then  becoming  fashionable  in  England, 
as  a  medicinal  drug.  Pring  took  home  with 
him  one  of  his  vessels  entirely  freighted  with 
sassafras,  and  the  other  with  furs  and  skins. 

The  next  settlers  on  the  Hew-England 
coast  were  the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  in 
1620,  from  whom  settlers  gradually  extended 
to  the  coasts  of  Maine.  Gorges  and  Mason, 
two  Englishmen,  had  long  been  engaged  in 
trafficking  on  these  coasts.  In  1621  Mason 
obtained  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  country,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Salem  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mcmrnac;  and  in  1622  Mason  and  Gorges, 
together,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  whole  tract 
from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  which 
they  called  Laconia.  They  sent  out  a  colony 
of  fishermen,  who  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua,  where  Portsmouth  now  stands. 
Others,  fishmongers  from  London,  settled  at 
Dover,  eight  miles  up  the  river.  These  set¬ 
tlements,  in  what  is  now  New -Hampshire,  are 


among  the  oldest  in  the  United  States;  but 
they  did  not  prosper  and  were  only  fishing 
stations.  Settlements  of  stragglers  continued 
to  be  made  eastward  along  the  coast  In 
1625  there  was  a  settlement  at  what  is  now 
York,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco. 
In  1632  the  people  of  Plymouth  established 
a  trading-house  on  the  Penobscot,  and  one  air 
Maehias,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
both  of  which  places  were  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1633,  who  claimed  the  whole 
country  east  of  Pemaquid  Point.  In  1635 
the  French  sent  an  armed  vessel  to  the  trad¬ 
ing  house  at  Penobscot,  and  took  possession 
of  it,  paying  the  traders  for  their  goods  in 
bills  on  France.  The  traders  were  sent  home 
to  Plymouth.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re¬ 
gain  the  place,  but  without  success ;  and  the 
French  held  it  many  years. 

In  1635,  the  Council  of  New-England  sur¬ 
rendered  their  patent,  and  their  territories 
fell  to  eight  different  proprietors.  Gorges 
was  one  of  them ;  and  to  hb  territories,  lying 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Piscataqua,  he 
gave  the  name  of  New-Somerset.  He  sent 
out  his  nenhew,  William  Gnra’es,  as  bis .  dep¬ 
uty,  to  Establish  a  government  over  the  set¬ 
tlements.  A  general  court  was  held  at  Saco. 
In  1639,  Gorges,  who  for  thirty  years  had 
been  engaged  in  colonization  projects, .  and 
who  had  lost  by  them  some  $98,000,  obtained 
a  royal  charter  for  his  American  provinces, 
and  changed  their  name  to  Maine,  in  honor,  it 
is  conjectured,  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who 
had  some  feudal  relation  with  the  French 
rovince  of  that  name.  It  had,  however, 
een  long  the  custom  of  the  planters  and 
fishermen  of  the  whole  Hew- England  coast, 
to  designate  it  as  “  the  Main,”  to  distinguish 
the  main  1.  nd  from  the  islands. 

Gorges,  who  appears  to  have  had  some¬ 
what  pompous  and’  inflated  notions  of  things, 
attempted  to  erect  over  his  fishmonger  sub¬ 
jects  a  stately  government,  consisting  of 
a  lieutenant,  chancellor,  marshal,  admiral, 
(though  he  had  no  navy,)  and  other  high 
officers,  who,  together  with  eight  deputies 
chosen  by  the  people,  were  to  constitute  the 
general  court,  or  legislative  council.  The 
little  hamlet  of  Agamenticus  he  chartered  as 
a  city,  and  changed  its  name  to  Qeorgiana ,  in 
honor  of  himself 

When  the  civil  war  commenced  in  England, 
Sir  Fernando  Gorges  adhered  to  the  king,  and 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  getting  wrested  from 
him  all  his  territory  north  and  east  of  the  Saco. 
Gorges  died  in  164?,  and  in  1652  hi3  little 
province  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and 
Georgiana  changed  to  York. 

The  heirs  of  Gorges  contended  with  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  for  Maine  until  the  year  1677,  when 
they  sold  all  their  right  and  title  to  it  for  the 
sum  of  £1,200.  The  province,  as  claimed  by 
Massachusetts,  under  this  purchase,  did  not 
extend  :east  of  the  Kennebec.  The  French 
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claimed  all  east  of  that  as  part  of  Acadie ; 
and  New- York,  then  governed  by  Andros, 
claimed  all  between  the  Kennebec  and  Pe¬ 
nobscot.  Andros  built  a  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
and  purchased  peace  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
nearly  depopulated  the  white  settlements,  by 
agreeing  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute  of 
corn — a  peck  for  each  English  family. 

From  1670  to  1712,  the  English  settlements 
in  Maine  suffered  much  from  the  incursion?  of 
the  Indians  and  French.  Some  of  the  towns 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  massacred.  The  government 
of  Massachusetts  offered  a  reward  of  $182  for 
every  grown  Indian  taken  prisoner.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712,  France  yielded  to 
England  all  her  claims  to  Acadie,  and  thus! 
the  Indian  massacres  in  New-England  ceased. ! 
Of  all  the  flourishing  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  however,  only  three  were  left,  the 
others  having  been  destroyed.! 

Maine  being  incorporated  with  Massachu¬ 
setts,  its  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  latter, 
and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1785  its  population 
was  so  increased  that  a  convention  of  the 
people  was  held  at  Portland,  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  erecting  themselves  into  an 
independent  state. 

Portland  was  first  settled  in  1632,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  Gorges  in  1687.  In  1675  it  "was 
destroyed  in  the  Indian  war,  and  again  in  1690 
by  the  same  enemy.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1715, 
and  in  twenty  years  afterwards  its  trade  in 
lumber  was  extensive,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
British  navy  with  masts  and  spars,  which 
were  chiefly  exported  in  foreign  vessels.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Port¬ 
land  had  a  population  of  1,900,  and  a  port 
tonnage  of  2,555.  It  had  230  houses,  and  a 
Congregational  and  Episcopal  church.  J.n 
1775  it  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and 
136  houses,  including  the  principal  public 
buildings,  were  destroyed.  The  place  was  at 
that  time  called  Falmouth,  which  was  changed 
to  Portland  in  1786.  It  is  now  the  largest 
town  in  Maine. 

It  was  not  until  1802  that  another  effort 
was  made  by  the  people  of  Maine  to  become 
a  separate  state.  In  1788  the  people  opposed 
the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  might,  prove  an 
obstacle  to  their  favorite  project  of  becoming 
an  independent  state,  which  was  not  effected 
until  1820.- 

The  boundaries  of  Maine,  as  fixed  by  the 
late  treaty,  are  the  result  of  a  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s 
standing,  and  one  which  came  near  involving 
the  two  countries  in  a  war.  By  the  treaty, 
the  St,  Croix,  and  a  line  running  due  north, 
from  the  monument  at  its  source  to  the  St. 
John’s  river,  form  the  boundary  on  the  .east. 
On  the  north,  the  line  follows  the  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Francis  rivers  to  lake  Pohenagamook. 


On  the  west,  the  line  follows  the  high  lands 
from  that  lake  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  New-Hampshire,  which 
state  forms  part  of  the  .western  boundary. 
The  Atlantic  is  on  the  south. 

Maine  is  the  largest  of  the  New- England 
States,  having  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  four  times  the  area  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Maine  is  diversified,  of  an  uneven 
surface,  but  not  generally  mountainous.  Near 
the  sea  the  land  is  mostly  level.  Farther 
inland,  it  becomes  hilly,  and  finally  mountain¬ 
ous.  Mount  Kotahdin,  the  highest  elevation, 
is  6,300  feet  high.  In  the  interior  there  are  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  noted  for  their  scenery. 
Maine  has  a  sea-coast  of  over  230  miles, 
indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  protected  by 
numerous  islands.  It  has  more  good  harbors 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  land 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
inland,  is  not  very  fertile,  but  improves  in 
quality  as  one  leaves  the  coast.  In  the  north¬ 
west  and  south-east  parts,  the  soil  is  light  and 
indifferent.  Between  the  Penobscot  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  there  are  lands  equal  in  fertility  to  any 
in  the  Union, 

The  climate  of  Maine  is  subject  to  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ranging  from  100° 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in  summer,  down 
to  27Q  below  zero  in  winter.  It  is,  however, 
generally  healthy.  The  season  of  vegetation 
does  not  continue  in  vigor  more  than  three 
and  a  half  months  in  the  year,  its  greatest 
length  being  from  the  21st  of  April  to  the 
16th  of  October. 

Maine  has  a  number  of  fine  rivers.  The 
Penobscot,  250  miles  long,  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  to  Bangor,  52  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  Kennebec,  250  miles  long,  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  12  miles,  to  Bath, 
and  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  42  miles,  to 
Augusta.  The  Saco  is  navigable  only  six 
miles.  The  entrance  and  exit  from  the  rivers 
of  Maine  are  very  much  facilitated  by  the 
high  tides  which  prevail  there.  At  Bangor, 
52  miles  from  the  sea,  the  tide  rises  seventeen 
or  eighteen  feet. 

It  is  computed,  that  at  least  one  tenth  of 
the  surface  of  Maine  is  covered  with  water, 
so  numerous  are  the  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 
inf  erior.  Lake  Moosehead,  the  largest,  is  50 
miles  long,  and  10  or  12  broad.  Penobscot 
i  Bay  is  30  mile3  long  and  18  wide.  Casco  is 
:  20  miles  long. 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  fisheries,  lumber,  and 
ship  building.  Its  other  products  are  grass, 
flax,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  grain ;  but 
the  season  is  often  too  short  for  Indian  corn. 
The  wild  lands  produce  vast  quantities  of 
timber  and  lumber,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  staple  production,  the  annual  amount 
exported  being  from  10  to  $15,000,000.  The 
state  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  nf.d  wool 
growing,  the  amount  of  wool  being  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  lame,  marble, 
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and  ice  are  exported  in  vast  quantities.  Ships 
are  manufactured  for  a  foreign  market,  and 
the  fisheries  furnish  employment,  for  thousands 
of  the  citizens. 

*  The  most  commercial  places  in  the  state 
are  Portland,  Bangor,  Bath,  Hallowell,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Thomaston,  famous  for  its  lime,  Belfast, 
Wiscasset,  Wells,  Gardiner,  Brunswick,  Cam¬ 
den,  Castine,  Eastport,  and  Topsham,  noted 
for  its  ship-building. 

Government. — The  government  of  Maine 
consists  of  a  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  governor  is  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  and  has  a  salary  of 
§51,500.  A  council  of  seven  persons  to ■  advise 
the  governor,  is  elected  annually  by  the  joint 
ballot  of  the  legislature.  The  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — 
the  former  consisting  of  thirty-one,  and  the 
latter  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members — 
are  elected  by  the  people,  annually.  All 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years 
of  age,  (except  paupers,)  who  have  been  in 
the  state  three  months  previous  to  an  election, 
are  voters,  by  written  ballot. 

Jsjclici o.t j — _ Th i s  is  vested  in  a  supreme 

judicial  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the 
legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  four  judges,  with  a 
salary  of  $1,800.  The  state  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  with  a  judge  over  each — 
salary,  $1,200.  In  each  of  the  13  counties 
there  is  a  Probate  Court,  with  salaries  vary¬ 
ing  from  $150  to  $620. 

Finances.— Maine  has  a  total  debt  of 
$600,500,  paying  an  interest  of  $36,000. 
From  the  last  report  of  the  state  treasurer, 
we  have  the  following : 

Amount  of  receipts  from  May  1, 

1351,  to  April  30,  1851 . . .  $426,196  SO 

Balance  of  cash  in  treasury  May  1, 

1850  . .  125,924  07 

$552,120  37 

Amount  of  expenditures  from  May  1, 

1850,  to  April  30,  1851,  inclusive  ..  507,450  30 


Leaving  a  balance  in  treasury  May  1 , 

1851.  of . .  $44,670  07 

Some  of  the  heaviest  items  of  expenditure 
in  1850-51  were  as  follows:  Pay  of  the 
legislature,  $47,976;  salaries,  $24,557;  roll 
of  accounts,  $15,238;  cost  of  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions,  $26,887  ;  school  fund,  $31,610  ;  state 
roads  and  bridges,  $6,750;  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  $5,126 ;  state  reform  school,  $3,000; 
insane  hospital,  $602';  teachers’  institutes, 
$2,600. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  direct  taxes  and  income  from  the 
land-office,  ave  estimated  at  $688,692,  for 
1851.  During  the  same  year  the  chief  re¬ 
sources  of  income  were  as  follows:  Direct 
taxes,  $207,575  ;  land-office,  $137,341  ;  per¬ 
manent  school  fund,  $2,707 ;  school  fund,  Ho. 


18,  $28,440  ;  duties  on  commissions,  $1,850  ; 
bank  dividends,  $800  ;  U.  S.  stock  and  pre¬ 
mium,  $21,850;  interest  on  U.  Si  loan,  $600. 

Population.*— The  progress  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Maine,  since  1790,  has  been1  as  follows: 


Increase  per  cent. 


1790  .... 

. . . .  96,540  _ 

.  .  .  T - 

1800  .... 

....  151,719 - 

...  57.2 

1810  .... 

. ...  228,705  . ... 

...  60.7 

1820  .... 

_  298,335  . ... 

...  30.4 

1830  .... 

_  399,955  _ 

...  34,0 

1840  _ 

....  601,793  _ 

...  24.9 

1850  ... . 

.....  58-3,088*..., 

...  16.6 

The  present  population  consists  of  103,787 
families,  containing  296,635  white  males,  and 
285,128  white  females.  The  free  colored 
population  is  1,325.,  The  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  state  is  95,797.  Its  number  of 
representatives  in  Congress  is  six,  having  lost 
one  by  the  apportionment  of  the  last  census. 
As  each  representative  must  represent  93,702 
persons,  Maine  has  a  residuary  fraction  of 
21,020  persons. 

The  two  most  populous  cities  in  Maine  are 
Portland  and  Bangor,  the  population  of  the 
former  being  26,819,  and  of  the  latter,  14,441. 

Common  Schools. — In  1828,  the  state  set 
apart  20  townships  of  publie  land  as  a  basis 
for  a  school  fund.  These  lands  have  yielded 
thus  far  $104,363,  which  is  permanent  school 
fund.  In  1850,  there  were  set  apart  24  half 
townships  more.  The  banks  are  also  required 
to  give  to  the  school  fund,  semi-annually,  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock. 
This  tax,  .in  1850,  amounted  to  $27,230 ; 
which,  added  to  the  interest  arising  from  the 
school  fund,  amounting  to  $6,216,  makes 
$33,492,  the  sum  divided  among  the  towns 
of  the  state,  in  1850,  for  school  purposes. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  town  are  also  taxed 
4Q  cents  each  for  the  support  of  schools.  In 
1850,  this  tax  amounted  to  $264,361. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  the  state, 
in  1850,  was  6,627, with  230,274  pupils.  The 
average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  is 
$16.66 ;  of  female  $5.92.  There  are  school 
libraries  in  nine  towns.  There  are  92  char¬ 
tered  academies  in  the  state.  Teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes  also  have  been  in  successful  operation 
for  several  years;  1,732  teachers  attended 
them  in  1850. 

Colleges j — Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick, 
named  in  honor  of  its  principal  benefactor, 
the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  was  founded  in 
1794.  Its  president  is  Leonard  Woods,  jr., 
D.D.  It  lias  14  professors,  1,061  alumni,  and 
121  students,  at  the  present  time.  Its  library 
contains  22,900  volumes.  Waterville  College 
was  founded  in  1820,  by  the  Baptists,  .at 
Waterville.  David  U.  Sheldon,  D.D.,  is  its 
president.  It  has  five  professors  and  76  stu- 


*  This  gives  19  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
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dents.  There  is  also  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Bangor,  founded  in  1S16;  the 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  founded 
in  1822.  Maine  has  also  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  at  Brunswick,  founded  in  is20;  it  has 
five  professors  and  51  students. 

There  were  in  Maine,  in  1840,  3,241  per¬ 
sons,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Internal  Improvements. — The  Cumberland 
and  Oxford  Canal,  connecting  Portland  with 
Sabago  pond,  and,  by  locks  in  the  Songo  river, 
with  Brandy  and. Long  ponds,  forms  a  naviga¬ 
tion  of  50-^  miles.  It  is  84  feet  wide,  contains 
26  locks,  and  cost  §250,000. 

Railroads. — The  Androscoggin  and  Kenne¬ 
bec  Railroad  is  55  miles  long,  and  coat 
§1,621,878.  The  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  is 
Ilf-  miles  long.  The  Calais  and  Baring,  6 
miles  long.  The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  is  52  miles  long.  The  great  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Railroad,  extending  from 
Portland  to  the  Canada  line,  which  it  strikes 
at  the  town  of  Canada,  in  Vermont,  where  it 
connects  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  extending  from  Montreal  eastward, 
is  156  miles  long.  Railroad  cars  now  run 
through  from  Montreal  to  Portland.  It  has  a 
branch  13  miles  long. 

The  Kennebec,  Bath,  and  Portland  Railroad 
connects  Portland  with  Augusta,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  is  60  miles  long.  There  is 
also  the  York  and  Cumberland,  from  Portland 
to  Great  Falls,  New-Hampshire,  which  is 
about  50  miles  long. 

On,  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  Maine  bad  ] 
815  miles  of  railroad  complete  and  in  use,  and  | 
137'  miles  in  progress  of  completion ;  making 
in  all,  442  miles. 

Manufactures. — From  the  returns  of  the 
last  census,  we  have  the  following  statistics 
oh  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
iron,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  up  to  1850 : 

Capital  Hands  Value  of 
invested,  employed  Products. 

Cotton  goods,  ..  ..$3,329,700.  .3,739.  .$2,596,358 

Woollen  goods,...  467,600..  624..  753.300 

Piglron,  ........  214,000..  71..  SSiGIS 

Iron  Castings, ....  150,100. .  244. .  265,000 

The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  in  1850,  was  142,700 ; 
but  during  that  year  112,500  were  stopped. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  manu¬ 
factured  in  Maine,  in  1850,  was  203,754,201 
feet ;  in  1851  it  was  202-005,830  feet,  which, 
at  the  average  price  of  $10  per  thousand 
feet,  would  amount  to  $2,020,058. 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  ship-building.  In 
1850  it  built  127  ships,  75  brigs,  115  schoo¬ 
ners,  3  sloops,  and  6  steamers ; — in  all,  326 
vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  91,211.  No 
other  state  in  the  Union  built  half  as  many, 
except  New- York,  which  built  224  vessels,  of 
a  tonnage  of  58,342. 

Salt  is  manufacture^  in  large  quantities  in 


Maine ;  also,  paper,  leather,  hats,  caps,  bon¬ 
nets,  articles  of  saddlery,  pottery  ware,  bricks, 
lime,  machinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  cordage, 
carriages  and  "wagons,  furniture,  &c.  The 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures 
is  not  probably  less  than  $10,500,000. 

Commerce. — Maine  exported,  in  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1850,  domestic  products  to  the 
amount  of  $1,536,818,  and  foreign  to  the 
amount  of  $29,094.  Her  total  imports,  for 
the  same  year,  amounted  to  $856,411. 

Ranks. — Maine  has  thirty-seven  banks,  with 
a  capital  of  $3,586,100  for  all  of  them.  Their 
entire  circulation  is  $2,994,905.  Their  total 
liabilities  amount  to  $8,251,260. J  These  are 
met  by  the  following  resources : 

Loans..... . $6,450,460  \ 

Bank  balances. . . .  813,232 

Specie  on  hand. . .  630,296 

Real  estate  . . .  102,570 

Bills  of  Maine  banks  .......  150,016 

Bills  of  other  banks . ,  104,686 

Total  resources  ..... . . . ,  .$8,251,260 

Such  is  the  condition  of  banking  in  Maine, 

.  as  furnished  by  the  last  annual  abstract,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  May,  1851. 
The-average  dividends  of  these  banks  is  about 
four  per  cent. 

More  complete  statistics  of  Maine  cannot 
be  given,  until  the  returns  of  the  last  United 
States  census  are  known.  •  - 

MISSOURI. — Its  History— -State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Courts,  etc. — Boundaries,  and  Sur¬ 
face  and  Soil  of  the  Country — Natural. 
Productions  and  Climate— Principal  Rivers 
— Chief  Towns— Mineral  Resources  of  the 
State — Internal  Improvements  —  Popula¬ 
tion-education,  etc.,  etc. 

History. — Hernando  de  Soto  may  be  said 
to  be  the  first  European  that  beheld  the  river 
Mississippi,  called  by  him,  on  its  discovery, 
(April,  1641,)  “  Rio  Grande”  Crossing  this 
stream,  probably  some  thirty  miles  below 
Helena,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  he  traversed, 
at  the  head  of  his  adventurous  band,  a  good¬ 
ly  portion  of  the  territory  beyond.  He  is 
thought  by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
to  have  come,  during  this  march,  into  the 
limits' of  the  present  state  of  Missouri.  The 
Mississippi  was  first  explored  in  1673,  by 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  two  French  mission¬ 
aries,  and  more  fully  by  La  Salle,  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  France,  in  1682.  By  him  all  the  re¬ 
gion  situate  between  the  so-called  “Illinois 
country  ”  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  for¬ 
mally  declared  an  appendage  of  the  French 
crown,  and  called  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  From  this  time,  settlements 
began  to  be  made  by  the  French  within  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley,  advancing  respectively  from 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  towards 
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the  interior.  Canada  had  long  (from  160S) 
been  inhabited  by  colonists  from  France ;  but 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was 
the  region  bordering  on  the  gulf  alike  distin¬ 
guished.  Natchez  was  settled  in  1700 ;  New- 
Orleans  was  founded  in  1718  ;  and  within  a 
few  years  the  whole  valley  was  protected 
from  Spanish  invasion  by  a  chain  of  forts  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mexican  gulf. 
Among  these,  was  built  in  1719,  Fort-  Orleans, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  not  iar  from  the 
present  capital  of  Missouri.  The  “Illinois 
country,”  above  mentioned,  was  discovered 
and  explored  by  Joliet  and  Marquette,  and 
was  colonized  before  Louisiana.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1684; 
the  next,  at  Cahokia,  in  1699 ;  and  Vincen¬ 
nes,  in  1735. 

In  legal  proceedings,  the  region  now  known 
as  the  state  of  Missouri  was  included  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  in  the  Illinois  country ; 
but  popularly  and  historically  it  was  denomi¬ 
nated  “  Upper  Louisiana.”  The  state  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  was  included  within  the  same  division. 
Situated  in  the  central  pari  of  the  valley,  the 
progress  of  settlement  in  Missouri  at  first  was 
not  rapid.  Its  lead  mines  were  worked  as 
early  as  1720.  In  1755,  the  oldest  town  in 
the  state,  Si.  Genevieve,  was  founded  ;  St. 
Louis,  in  1764;  and  afterwards  a  number  of 
towns  in  quick  succession.  During  all  this 
time,  there  was  granted  only  one  tract  of  land 
■within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Meanwhile 
(1763)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  valley  passed 
from  France  to  Spain  and  England:  Spain 
obtaining  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  England  all  east  of  that  river.  To 
England,  too,  was  assigned,  as  the  reward  of 
.conquest,  made  permanent  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  the  entire  province  of  Canada.,  France, 
after  a  violent  contest,  had  been  despoiled  of 
all  her  territorial  possessions  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  During  the  struggle,  a  number  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  French,  expecting  but  ({reading  the 
English  yoke,  emigrated  by  the  way  of  the 
lakes,  and  going  southward,  located  in  Illinois, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  Hence  the 
first  important  impulse  to  the  colonization  of 
Missouri.  The  population  of  Spanish  Loui¬ 
siana  at  the  time  of  its  public  transfer,  not 
without  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  settlers,  (1769,)  was  estimated  at  13,540 
persons,  of  whom  5,556  were  whites,  the  re¬ 
mainder  negro  slaves.  Of  the  whites,  over 
2,000  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Of  the  whole 
population,  the  city  of  New-Orleans  alone 
contained  3,190  souls,  domiciliated  in  468 
houses.  A  river  trade  had  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  province ;  and  the  exports  of  the  province 
amounted,  the  year  before,  to  $250,01*0. 

The  character  of  the  new  government  was 
mild  and  conciliating.  The  laws  of  Spain 
were  promulgated  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
highest  tribunal  in  Lower  Louisiana  was  that 


of  the  governor;  in  Upper  Louisiana,  that  of 
the  lieutenant  governor.  The  commandants 
of  the  various  posts  in  the  province  were  the 
inferior  tribunals.  Lands  were  granted  liber¬ 
ally  to  colonists,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
douceur  to  the  proper  commandant ;  and  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  those  wishing  to 
effect  a  settlement.  Numerous  emigrants  from 
Spain  flocked  into  the  province.  In  1775,  St. 
Louis,  originally  a  depot  for  the  fur  trade, 
had  increased  iu  population  to  800,  Its  houses 
numbered  120,  many  of  them  built  of  stone. 
St.  Genevieve  contained  ,460  inhabitant^  and 
about  100  houses.  Just  then  the  American 
revolution  broke  out,  and  Spain,  siding  with 
the  English  co^msts,  entered  into  hostilities 
against  England.  In  Lower  Louisiana  and  in 
West  Florida,  the  arms  of  Spain  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  Meantime  St.  Louis  was  besieged 
and  attacked  (1780)  by  a  body  of  British 
troops  and  Indians,  1,540  strong,  fromMichili- 
mackinac  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Col.  Clark,  then  at  Kaskaskia,  being 
called  on  for  assistance,  arrived  in  time  to  give 
succor,  when  the  grand  assault  was  being  made 
upon  the  town,  (May  6  /J  for,  attacked  by  the 
“  Longknives,”  as  the  Inaians  called, the  Amer- 1 
icans,  they  fled  from  the  scene,  and  returned 
in  chagrin  to  their  homes.  During  the  siege, 
which  lasted  a  week,  about  sixty  persons  were 
killed  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  Thirty  more, 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians,  were 
rescued  by  the  gallant  Clark.  The  force  under 
his  command  was  not  quite  500  men.  The 
general  peace  of  1783  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
!  ties.  Spain  retained  her  previous  possessions, 
aud  received  in  addition  the  whole  of  Florida 
south  of  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude.  Great 
Britain  resigned  East  Louisiana,  called  also 
Illinois,  to  the  United  States,  retaining  only 
Canada.  < 

Emigration  into  Spanish  Louisiana  began 
once  more  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
trade  and  agriculture  commenced  again  to 
flourish.  The  hardy  settlers  of  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  now  built  their 
|  cabins  in  numerous  places  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  difficulties  soon  arose  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  The  former  power 
became  jealous  of  the  increasing  greatness  of 
the  latter.  A  dispute  relative  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Georgia  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  was  settled  by  a  treaty,  (Oct. 
20,  1795,)  by  which  the  Spanish  king  granted 
to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  agreed  to  the '3 1st  paral¬ 
lel  of  latitude  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Floridas.  Territory  north  of  that  line, 
occupied  by  Spain  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
was  not  surrendered,  however,  until  1798, 
(March  28,)  the  rival  powers  having  ap¬ 
proached  meanwhile  the  very  brink  of  war. 
The  promised  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
i  sippi  was  unexpectedly  obstructed,  a  place  of 
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commercial  deposit  refused,  and  disabilities  I 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Americans  desiring  to 
settle  in  Louisiana.  War  would  certainly 
have  ensued,  for  Spain  was  jealous  of  Amer¬ 
ican  prosperity ;  and  the  American  spirit  of 
enterprise,  resolved  on  passing  any  and  every 
territorial  bound,  was  not  always  intent  on 
preserving  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rights, 
real  or  assumed,  of  its  less  adventurous  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  evasion,  however,  was  prevented  by 
tbe  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  (March  21, 
1801,)  and  its  disposal  by  that  power  to  the 
United  States,  (April  80,  *1803.) 

In  the  European  troubles  consequent  upon 
the  French  revolution  of  1*789,  Spain  had  be¬ 
come  involved  in  the  general  war,  and  her 
king  was  compelled  to  bow  before  the  irresist¬ 
ible  might  of  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul  of 
France,  and  surrender  to  that  conqueror  the 
province  of  Louisiana.  Distrusting  his  power 
to  retain  it,  engaged  as  he  was  in  a  contest 
with  Europe,  and  pressed  for  money,  Napoleon 
fcold  the  province  to  the  United  States  for 
$15,000,000.  It  was  formally  delivered  to 
the  United  States  Dec.  20,  1803,  at  New- 
Orleans;  the  outposts  not  being  all  resigned  un 
til  the  ensuing  spring.  At  this  time  the  prov¬ 
ince  contained  49,600  inhabitants,  of  whom 
6,028  were  living  in  Upper  Louisiana,  The 
products  of  its  agriculture,  in  1802,  were 
chiefly  cotton  and  sugar ;  of  the  former,  20,000 
bales,  of  the  latter,  5,000  hogsheads.  The 
commerce  of  New-Orleans  had  become  exten¬ 
sive;  its  exports,  coming  from  the  province 
and  tbe  Western  states  and  territories,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  pork,  salt,  beef, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  peltries,  naval 
stores  and  lumber,  amounted  to  40,000  tons. 
The  commerce  of  Upper  Louisiana  was  flour¬ 
ishing.  A  prosperous  trade  was  being  carried 
on  between  St.  Louis  and  New- Orleans,  and 
with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  annual  crop  was 
about  88,000  minots  (264,000  bushels)  of 
wheat,  84,000  of  Indian  corn,  and  28,62*7  lbs. 
of  tobacco.  The  mines  produced  1,*700  quin¬ 
tals  (ewts.)  of  lead ;  the  salines,  about  1,000 
bbls.  of  salt.  Tire  fur  trade  brought  in  about 
$*70,000.  Louisiana,  henceforth,  formed  part 
of  the  United  States,  itself  “'an  empire,” 
bought,  to  use  the  words  of  Bonaparte,  “  for 
a  mere  trifle.” 

The  whole  purchase  was  speedily  divided 
into  the  “  Territory  of  Orleans’1'  (since  1812  the 
State  of  Louisan, a)  and  the  “  District  of  Loui¬ 
siana,”  erected  in  1805  into  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment,  administered  by  a  governor  and  territo¬ 
rial  judges,  under  the  title  of  £:  Territory  of ; 
Louisiana.”  The  seat  of  the  government  was  i 
St.  Louis :  its  districts,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  j 
St  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  New-Madrid. 
and  Arkansas.  In  i  8 1 2,  the-  name  was  changed 
to  “  Missouri  Territory.”  The  province  ex¬ 
tended  from  latitude  33°  to  41°  north,  and  the 
territorial  government  became  representative. . 


William  Clarke  was  the  first  governor.  The 
assemby  consisted  of  a  Legislative  Council  of 
Nine,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  one  member  for  every  500 
free  white  males,  elected  by  the  people.  The 
limits  of  Missouri  Territory  on  the  west,  not 
far  off  where  the  cession  was  made  by  France, 
were  gradually  extended  by  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  as  the  influx  of  immigrants  required. 
People  from  the  Western  States  began  to 
move  in  from  the  time  of  tbe  purchase.  In 
1810  the  population  numbered  21,000,  of 
whom  all  but  1,600,  belonging  to  Arkansas, 
were  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  regular 
territorial  government,  numerous  American 
pioneers  flocked  in  from  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Ohio,  etc.,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  England.  (1815 :)  overrunning,  so  to 
speak,  the  French  settlements.  American 
habits,  usages,  laws  and  institutions  soon  be¬ 
came  prevalent.  The  old  French  settlers 
were  quickly  merged  and  almost  lost  among 
the  later  and  more  active  population.  Chief¬ 
ly  in  the  cities,  where  even  now  the  Catholic 
religion  is  full  of  life  and  vigor,  did  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  for  a  time  a  leading  influence  ; 
their  habits,  even  in  these,  however,  becoming 
move  and  more  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
Anglo-Americans,  until  at  length  the  whole 
became  a  homogeneous  people. 

Immigration  was  bo  rapid,  that  in  181*7  the 
territory  contained  60,000  souls.  St.  Louis 
counted  at  that  time  5,000  inhabitants,  against 
1,000  in  1804.  It  bad  already  become  the 
|  emporium  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  181*7, 
application  was  made  by  the  Assembly  to 
I  Congress  for  authority  to  frame  a  state  consti¬ 
tution  preliminary  to  admission  into  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Union.  A  fierce  and  stormy  debate  arose 
at  once  on  tbe  subject  in  Congress.  A  power¬ 
ful  party  demanded  that  the  new  states  should 
exclude  slavery  by  their  constitutions.  The 
discussion  raged  for  two  years,  threatening  to 
tear  the  Union  asunder.  At  length,  however, 
the  debate  was  stopped  by  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
should  be  recognized  in  Missouri,  but  in  no 
other  new  state  north  of  latitude  36°  30'. 
The  state  constitution,  slightly  modified  since 
its  adoption,  was  framed  by  a  convention  of 
forty  delegates,  which  met  at  St.  Louis  June 
12,  1820,  and  adopted  on  the  19th  of  July 
following.  The  new  state  was  found,  by  a 
census  taken  the  same  year,  to  contain  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  66,586,  of  whom  10,222  were  slaves. 

From  this  time  until  the  present,  there  has 
flowed  a  constant  tide  of  immigration  into 
Missouri  from  the  Southern,  Western,  and 
Northern  States,  and  from  Europe.  Before 
the  close  of  1833,  there  had  come  to  the  state 
as  many  as  30,000  frugal  and  industrious 
emigrants  from  Germany  alone.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  have  kept  pace 
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with  the  population.  In  1880,  the  65  coun-  and  has  Only  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  cir- 
ties  of  the  state  contained  in  all,  244,208  in-  cuit  courts,  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county* 
habitants.  have  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction,  hearing 

State  Government. — According  to  the  con-  all  cases,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  law, 
stitution,  the  governor  is  chosen  by  the  peo-  not  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
pie,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  must  be  County  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  matters 
85  years  old,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  probate,  and  local  county  affairs.  Appeal  is 
and  a  resident  of  the  state  for  four  years.  He  made  to  the  circuit  courts.  Amendments  to 
nominates  the  judicial  and  some  other  civil  the  constitution  can  be  made  by  a  vote  of 
officers,  pardons  and  reprieves;  but  his  veto  two  thirds  of  the  general  assembly.  Only  one 
upon  a  legislative  act  is  set  aside  by  a  major-  bank,  with  not  more  than  five  branches,  and 
ity  of  each  house  in  the  general  assembly.  The  a  capital  of  not  more  §5,000,000,  one  half  re¬ 
lieutenant-governor,  chosen  as  the  governor,  served  to  the  state,  can  be  established.  Slaves 
is  also  president  of  the  Senate.  The  general  have  the  same  protection  of  life  as  whites,  and 
assembly,  or  legislature,  is  composed  of  two  in  criminal  cases  are  tried  by  a  jury,  and  pro- 
brauches,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre-  vided  with  counsel  by  the  court.  A  revision 
sentatives.  Senators  (not  fewer  than  14  nor  and  digest  of  the  laws  is  to  be  made  every 
more  than  83)  must  be  30  years  old, •  citizens  ten  years.  The  general  assembly  meets  bien- 
of  the  state  for  four  years,  tax  payers,  and  are  nially,  on  the  last  Monday  in  December,  in 
chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Represent-  Jefferson  City. 

atives,  (not  above  100,)  chosen  every  two  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors  of 
years,  must  be  24  years  old,  inhabitants  of  Missouri  from  its  territorial  organization,  in 
the  state  two  years,  and  of  the  county  one,  1804,  to  the  present  time : — Territorial — 
and  must  have  paid  a  tax.  Judges  are  ap-  Amos  Stoddart,  (1804-5;)  James  Wilkinson, 
pointed  by  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  (1805-7;)  Meriwether  Lewis,  (1807-13;) 
the  governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  William  Clarke,  (1818-20.)  State — Alexan- 
bshavior,  or  until  65  years  of  age.  Soon,  no  der  M'Nair,  (1320-24;)  Frederick  Bates, 
doubt,  they  will  be  appointed  by  popular  (elected  in  1824;)  John  Miller,  (1828  ;)  Daniel 
election.  Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Dunklin,  (1832 ;)  Lilburn  Boggs,  (1886 ;)  Tho- 
TTnited  States,  21  years  old,  a  resident  in  the  mas  Reynolds,  (1840 ;)  John  C.  Edwards, 
state  for  one  year,  and  at  the  place  of  voting  (1844 ;)  Austin  A.  King,  (1848.) 
three  months,  is  a  qualified  elector.  The  The  officers  of  the  state  government  for 
Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  three  judges,  the  year  1851,  are  these: 

Term  ends,  Salary. 

Austin  A.  King, . . Richmond, .....  Governor , . .  1852.  $2,000 


Thomas  L.  Price, . Jefferson  City, . . Lieutenant- Governor , 


[and  a  fat 

. ..  m. 


dished  house. 

>2.  84.50 


.  [u-day  while  presiding. 

Ephraim  B.  Ewing, . Richmond, . Sec,  of  State,  and  Sup.  of  Public 

Schools, . .  1853.  $1,300 

Wilson  Brown, . Cape  Girardeau.  Auditor  of  Accounts , ..........  1853.  1,600 

Peter  G.  Glover, .  Treasurer, . . . .  1,350 

William  A.  Robards, ....  .Boone  County, .  .Attorney- General, .  1853.  750 

A.  P.  Richardson, . Bay  County... . .  Registrar  of  Lands, . . .  1853.  1,250 

Gustavus  A.  Parsons,  . . .  .Jefferson  City, .  .Adjutant- General, . . .  100 

George  W.  Miller, .  “  Quartermaster-General,  . . .  100 

Merry  weather  L.  Clark, ..  .St.  Louis, . Surveyor- General,  . . .  1,500 

James  M.  Hughes,  ...... .Liberty, . President  State.  Bank, . . 

Henry  Shurlds, . St.  Louis,  ......  Cashier,  “  “  .........  2.000 


The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  William  James  ii.  Birch,  Clinton  county,  Assistant 
B.  JNfaptou,  Saline  county,  Presiding  Judge,  Judge,  ($1,100.) 

(with  a  salary  of  $1,100 ;)  John  F.  Rvland,  Of  the  fourteen  circuit  courts,  the  following 
Lafayette  county,  Associate  Judge,  ($1,100 ;)  1  are  the  officers  aud  their  salaries : 


Judges.  Salary.  Attorneys. 

James  W.  Morrow,  1st  Circuit,  $1,000  William  A.  Robards, . 

W.  A.  Hall.  2d  “  “  Charles  H.  Hardin, . 

Carty  Wells,  3d  “  “  A.  W.  Lamb, .. . . . . . 

Addison  Rees,  4th  “  “  J.  J.  Lindley, . . . 

H.  Young,  "th  “  “  S.  L.  Sawyer, . 

George  W.  Dunn,  6th  “  “  M.  Oliver, . . . 

F.  P.  Wright,  7th  “  “  W.  P.  Johnson, ............... 

Alexander  Hamilton,  8th  “  “  James  R.  Lackland, . 

John  II.  Stone,  9th  “  “  M.  D.  Stevenson, . 

H.  Hough,  10th  «  “  Samuel  A.  Hill, . 

James  A.  Clark,  11th  “  W.  Halliburton,  . . 

Sol.  L.  Leonard,  12th  “  “  Samuel  Archer, . .  ... 

C.  S.  Yaney,  13th  «  «  John  T.  Coffee, . . . . 

Daniel  M.  Leet,  14th  i{  11  John  R.  Woodside,. . .......... 
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Besides  the  circuit  and  county  courts,  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  has  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  with  jurisdiction  very  like  that  of  the 
circuit  court;  a  Criminal  Court,  a  District 
Court  of  Probate,  and  a  Recorder’s  Court. 
Samuel  Treat  is  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
($1,000;)  James  B.  Colt,  of  the  Criminal 
Court,  (§1,000 ;)  P,  G.  Ferguson,  of  Probate, 
(fees;)  Mr.  Dougherty,  Recorder,  ($1,200.) 

The  amount  of  the  state  debt  is  §684,991 
40 ;  the  interest  on  it,  §18,100.  The  branches 
of  the  State  Bank  (itself  being  in  St.  Louis) 
are  located  respectively  in  Fayette,  Palmyra, 
Jackson,  Springfield,  and  Lexington.  Of  the 
stock  paid  in  to  the  bank  and  its  branches, 
up  to  December  21, 1850,  §954,205  were  own¬ 
ed  by  the  state;  §254,926  by  individuals; 
deposits,  §1,096,284;  received  m  interest  and 
exchange,  §218,829;  circulation,  §2.552.500 ; 
bills  discounted,  §1,941,015  ;  specie  on  hand, 
§1,198,268. 

Boundaries,  and  Surface  and  Soil  of 
the  Country. — The  state  of  Missouri  lies, 
in  general,  between  the  parallels  of  36°  80' 
and  40°  80'  north  latitude,  and  12°  and  11° 
80'  longitude  west  from  Washington.  More 
specifically,  its  eastern  boundary  is -  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  beginning  at  latitude  36°,  and  run¬ 
ning  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines, 
whence  the  line  follows  the  latter  river  up  to 
its  rapids,  (40°  30'.)  The  northern  boundary 
is  the  parallel  of  these  rapids  to  the  point 
where  it  cuts  the  Missouri  The  western 
boundary  follows  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  where  it  commences  running 
due  south,  and  so  continues  until  it  intersects 
the  parallel  of  latitude  86°  30'.  The  south¬ 
ern  boundary  line  is  the  parallel  of  36°  30' 
as  far  as  the  St.  Francis,  whence  it  follows 
the  course  of  that  river  to  its  mouth,  and  after 
that  the  parallel  of  latitude  36°  to  its  point 
of  intersection  with  the  Mississippi.  The  state 
contains,  within  these  boundaries,  61,380 
square  miles,  or  43,123,200  acres. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  the 
country,  which  was  once  capable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  became,  after  the  earthquakes  of  1811- 
12,  marshy.  This  district  contains,  on  esti¬ 
mate,  1,511,281  acres,  and  extends  south  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Girardeau  into  the 
northern  part  of  Arkansas,  a  distance  in  Mis¬ 
souri  alone  of  108  miles,  and  westwardly  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Francis.  The  land  is  well 
located  as  regards  facilities  of  transport,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  valley. 
The  greater  portion  can  be,  and  at  some  not 
very  distant  period  will  be,  reclaimed  by  ar¬ 
tificial  means,  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  probable  cost  of  reclamation  is  estimated 
at  §1,000,000.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
state,  though  they  include  much  bottom  land, 
are  not  swampy.  The  river  Missouri  sepa¬ 
rates  the  whole  into  two  parts,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  dissimilar  geological  and 
geographical  features.  South  of  that  river, 


the  surface  of  the  country  is  rolling  as  far 
west  as  the  Osage,  gradually  rising  into  a 
hilly  and  mountainous  district,  forming  the 
outskirts  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Beyond 
the  Osage,  at  some  distance,  commences  a 
vast  expanse  of  prairie  land,  which  stretches 
away  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  chief 
geological  deposits  of  the  region  are  solid 
strata  of  carboniferous  and  silurian  limestone 
and  sandstone,  reposing  on  or  around  the  un¬ 
stratified  primitive  rocks.  In  the  hilly  and 
broken  mineral  region,  which  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  south  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  having  an  area  of  about  11,000,000 
acres,  the  soil,  which  of  course  lies  above  the 
geological  deposits  just  mentioned,  is  formed 
of  decomposed  sandstone,  syenite,  and  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone.  Soils  constituted  of  the  last 
two  elements  are  fertile ;  hut  in  many  of  the 
districts  of  the  mineral  region,  their  product¬ 
iveness  is  impaired  by  the  admixture  of  oxide 
of  iron.  Other  districts,  as  the  Bellevue  Tal¬ 
ley,  and  the  valley  of  the  Maramec,  Gascon¬ 
ade,  and  Osage,  are  well  fitted  for  cultivation, 
or  for  pasture.  Around  the  head  waters  of 
the  White,  Eleven  Points,  Current,  and  Big 
Black,  where  the  land  .is  most  mountainous, 
the  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed  semivitreous 
sandstone,  and  is  in  general  unproductive, 
though  it  supports  a  magnificent  growth  of 
yellow  pine,  Valuable  for  its  lumber.  The 
intervening  valleys,  however,  are  decidedly 
fertile,  but  small  in  extent.  The  lands  situ¬ 
ate  more  immediately  south  of  the  Missouri 
are  partly  sandy  and  partly  calcareous.  In 
general,  where  "alumina  or  clay  sufficiently 
|  abounds,  we  have  here  a  fertile  soil,  adapted 
I  to  the  production  of  wheat,  odts,  barley,  maize, 
j  hemp,  tobacco,  and  the  grasses. 

That  part  of  the  state  which  lies  north 
of  the  Missouri  river  is  in  no  place  moun¬ 
tainous,  but  either  rolling  or  quite  flat.  It 
contains  more  inhabitants  than  the  southern 
division;  and  being  richer,  is  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  cultivation.  Its  geological 
substratum  is  chiefly  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  coal  measure  of  Illinois  extends  west  of 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and  is  probably 
commensurate  with  the  northern  division  of 
the  state,  being  limited  on  the  south  by  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  above  spoken  of,  lying 
south  of  the  Missouri  The  soils  of  this  re¬ 
gion  are  chiefly  calcareous  and  arenaceous, 
the  aluminous  being  limited  in  extent.  The 
calcareous,  or  those  abounding  in  lime,  which 
are  predominant,  are  fertile,  particularly  near 
the  margins  of  the  rivers.  Of  this  character 
are  the  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
along  the  Missouri  The  counties  of  Clay, 
Platt,  and  Buchanan  cannot  be  readily  sur¬ 
passed  in  productiveness.  The  other  western 
and  interior  counties  are  nearly  equal  in  fer¬ 
tility  to  those  specified.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  region,  arenaceous  or  sandy  soil  pre¬ 
dominates.  These  lands,  which  are  compar- 
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atively  barren,  are  found  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  prairies  which  have  their  origin 
in  north  Missouri,  and  extend  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  land  of  Missouri  is  productive. 
The  mineral  region  of  the  south,  unlike  most 
others,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict  ;  but  the  want  of  a  convenient  market  is 
a  drawback  to  its  agricultural  advancement. 

Natural  Productions  and  Climate.-— Ex¬ 
cept  on  the  prairies,  Missouri  is  wed  timbered. 
The  river  bottoms,  in  particular,  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oak.  elm,  a^h,  hick¬ 
ory,  cotton-wood,  and  black  and  white  wal¬ 
nut.  In  the  more  barren  districts  are  found 
white  and  pin-oak,  and  sometimes  forests  of 
yellow  pine,  Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
met  with  differ  from  those  found  in  the  same 
latitude  in  Ohio.  The  crab-apple,  paw-paw, 
and  persimmon,  are  abundant ;  as  also  the 
hazle  and  pecan.  Three  specie  of  wild  grape¬ 
vine  are  common  throughout  the  country. 
The  prairies  are  covered,  in  the  proper  sea-  j 
son,  with  numerous  varieties  of  flowers,  and 
with  a  coarse,  tall  grass,  which,  either  green 
or  cured,  is  excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  Of 
the  cultivated  natural  productions,  wheat  and 
Indian  com  succeed  the'  best.  By©;  barley, 
oats,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  middle 
and  northern  states,  as  buckwheat,  hops,  hay, 
&e.,  are  successfully  cultivated.  Hemp  has, 
of  late  years,  been  raised  with  considerable 
Buccess ;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  haste  and  care¬ 
lessness  in  its  preparation,  it  has  lost  ground 
in  the  market,  and  does  not  command  near  so 
fair  a  price  as  that  not  naturally  better,  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad.  Flax  is  also  produced. 
Cotton  can  be  raised  in  the  south-eastern  lim¬ 
its  of  the  state.  Tobacco  is  .  being  raised  in 
abundance,  and  will  become,  probably,  one  of 
the  leading  staples  of  Missouri.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  nectarine  and  other 
fruit  trees  produce  in  profusion.  Potatoes  of 
both  kinds  succeed  well ;  and  so  does  the 
vine,  which  is  successfully  cultivated  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  hills  and  eminences.  The 
dryness  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  characteristic 
of  the  state,  is  favorable  to  its  development. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  region  are  those 
common  to  this  part  of  the  valley.  The  most 
formidable  disappear  with  the  advance  of 
civilization.  Wild  fowls  are  abundant.  The 
facilities  for  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  western 
state,  Illinois  excepted.  Hogs  are  reared  with 
more  ease  than  in  Ohio,  and  are  beginning  to 
be  extensively  raised  lor  export.  Poultry  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is  extremely  vari 
able.  In  winter,  the  cold  is  excessive;  in 
Bummer,  the  heat.  The  thermometer  falls 
below  zero,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
are  frozen  over,  so  that  heavy-loaded  wagons 
can  cross  in  safety  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
country  being  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun’s 


rays,  and  the  soil  loose  and  sandy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  retentive  of  heat,  the  summer  is 
exceedingly  warm.  The  atmosphere,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dry  and  pure,  and  cooling  winds  temper 
the  heat  of  summer.  Bilious  and  remittent 
fevers  prevail  in  the  bottom  lands  during 
warm  weather.  Other  portions  of  the  state 
are  deemed  healthy,  and  will  probably  be¬ 
come  more  so  as  settlements  increase.  Pul¬ 
monic,  or  lung  complaints,  terminating  in  con¬ 
sumption,  in  spite  of  the  variableness  of  the 
weather,  are  rare ;  but  pleurisy  and  lung  fe¬ 
vers  are  not  unfrequent  in  winter. 

Principal  Rivers. — Omitting  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  as  not  flowing  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  we  may  mention  first,  as  most  important 
among  the  rivers  of  Missouri,  the  stream  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  This  river  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  far  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  3,096  miles  from  its 
moutb.  The  last  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
of  its  course  alone  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
i  state;  the  rest  flows  through  the  Territory 
of  Missouri.  The  trough  through  which  the 
river  flows  is  from  two  to  four  miles  wide, 
and  is  bounded  by  rocky  limestone  hills,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet.  Nearly  all  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri 
are  on  its  north  side ;  and  ordinarily,  they  are 
not  subject  to  overflow.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  latter  are,  moreover,  of  greater  width, 
and  formed  of  soil  less  sandy  and  less  easily 
percolated  by  water.  The  Missouri  flows 
down  an  inclined  plane,  the  upper  strata  of 
which  are  readily  disintegrated  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  rapid  fkr  of  the  main  stream 
and  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  Platte.  Its  waters  become  thorough¬ 
ly  impregnated,  as  we  find  them  at  its  mouth, 
with  mineral  and  organic  substances  in  solu¬ 
tion  or  suspension,  imparting  to  it  that  turbid 
character  for  which  it  is  distinguished.  The 
alluvial  lands  lying  along  the  river  are  subject 
to  being  covered,  during  inundations,  with 
drifting  sands ;  they  are,  however,  occupied  by 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  both  of  trees  ana  herbs. 
These  bottomlands  are  favorites  with  settlers, 
and  they  are  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population.  The  river  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  the  falls,  2,000  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  valley  has  double  the  elevation  of  that  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  the  average  rapidity  of 
the  st-oam  is  as  hist  again  as  that  of  the  other. 
In  1819  it  was  first  navigated  by  a  steamboat. 
The  products  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  of  the  In¬ 
dian  fur  trade  find  their  way  down  this  river. 
The  former  trade  is  valued  at  §500,000  a  year, 
the  latter  at  8300,000. 

The  next  largest  river  of  the  state  is  the 
Osage,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  coming  in 
on  its  south  side,  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  its  mouth  the  Osage  is  400  yards  wide ; 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  a  light  draught 
for  ‘’bout  200  miles,  at  high  water.  About 
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the  liead  waters  of  this  stream  are  found  the 
best  cotton  lands  in  the  state.  The  Gascon¬ 
ade  comes  into  the  Missouri  below  the  Osage, 
near  the  town  of  Hermann,  and  is  important 
for  the  supplies  of  fine  plank  and  timber  which 
it  furnishes  to  the  country  below.  The  Ma- 
ramec  is  u,  beautiful  river,  running  through 
the  mineral  region,  and  flowing  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  IS  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Further 
south  are  the  rivers  St,  Francis  and  the  White, 
with  their  branches.  North  of  the  Missouri 
we  find  Salt  river  flowing  into  the  Mississippi ; 
and  the  Chariton  and  the  Grand,  which  empty 
into  the  Missouri.  Propositions  have  been 
made  for  improving  the  Osage,  Grand,  Salt, 
and  Maramec;  and  it  is  expected  that  no  long 
time  will  elapse  before  the  desired  improve¬ 
ments,  at  least  in  the  Osage  (cost,  $204,800) 
and  the  Grand,  ($19, '78'?,)  will  be  effected. 
Those  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  former  will, 
oh  estimate,  save  the  people  residing  within 
the  territory  which  it  waters  an  annual  aggre¬ 
gate  of  $329,594.  Other  rivers  than  those 
mentioned  are  of  minor  importance. 

Chief  Towns. — The  oldest  town  in  the 
state  is  St  Genevieve,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  60  '  miles  below  St 
Louis.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  early 
history,  and  for  its  future  prospects.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  much  decayed,  though  beginning  again 
to  flourish.  The  old  village,  (Le  Vieux  Vil¬ 
lage,)  now  called  the  Big  Field,  (Le  Grand 
Champ)  and  distant  about  three  miles  from 
the  present  town,  was  settled  about  the  year 
1755.  The  original  settlers  were  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  traders  iu  furs,  peltries  and  lead, 
and  voyageurs.  Of  the  old  village,  nothing 
now  remains.  The  new  town  was  settled, 
about  17  85,  the  year  of  the  great  flood  (I’an- 
nee  des  grands  mux)  by  emigrants  from 
Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  and  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  town.  About  a  year 
ago,  the  last  survivor  of  the  new  town  settlers, 
Jean  Bapt.  Valle,  sen.,  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  present  town  is  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  rich  mining  and  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  and  must  in  time  enjoy  con¬ 
siderable  commerce.  When  the  contemplated 
railroad  between  it  and  the  Iron  Mountain 
shall  have  been  finished,  its  prosperity  will  be 
insured.  Marble  and  limestone  abound  in  its 
vicinity.  Its  sand  is  the  best  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture,  of  glass,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Pittsburg  use  it  in  large  quantities  in 
their  manufactories.  The  village  possesses, 
too,  great  advantages  for  manufacturing.  Be¬ 
sides  iron,  there  is  deposited  here  for  shipment 
all  the  lead,  cobalt,  and  copper  made  in  the 
neighboring  counties  of  south-east  Missouri. 

New-Madrid,  another  of  the  first  settled 
towns  in  Missouri,  was  founded  by  Jaques 
Glamorgan,  a  Scotchman,  holding  office  under 
the  Spanish  government,  in  the  year  1788  or 
1789.  Its  founders  and  first  inhabitants  were 
men  fond  of  adventure,  intelligent,  and  most 


of  them  possessed  of  comfortable  means  of 
living.  They  engaged  in  raising  cotton,  which, 
together  w.th  furs  and  peltries  bought  from 
the  Indians,  they  exported.  None  of  the  old 
town  is  now  in  existence.  Its  fort,  churches, 
cemeteries,  and  houses,  have  all  been  swept 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  a  few  years  no  traces  of  the  town  so  noted 
for  its  sufferings  during  the  earthquakes  of 
1811-12  will  be  discoverable  by  the  inquiring 
stranger.  The  present  town  was  laid  out 
back  of  tbe  old,  in  1820.  The  location  is,  or 
rather  will  be,  good,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  chief  drawback  from  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  tbe  town  is  the  vast  region  of  swamp, 
or  submerged  land,  lying  directly  in  its  rear. 
That  portion  of  the  neighboring  country  which 
can  be  tilled,  is  rich  and  highly  productive. 
Wfyen  the  proposed  drainage  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  district  shall  have  been  completed,  there¬ 
fore,  New- Madrid  will  awake  to  new  life  and 
energy.  Its  annual  exports  reach  in  value 
about  $100,000. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis,  by  far  tbe  largest  in 
the  state,  and  tbe  largest  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  destined  to  be  second  only  to  New- Or¬ 
leans  in  all  the  valley,  was  founded  in  1GG4  by 
a  company  of  merchants,  who  had  an  exclusive 
grant  for  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  In¬ 
dians  on  the  Missouri.  The  city  is  situated  on 
the  Missisippi,  on  the  first  bluff,  20  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  tbe  Missouri ;  and  is  ad¬ 
mirably  located  for  carrying  on  commerce.  It 
has  access  to  a  vast  region  of  country  :  on  the 
north  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois,  on 
the-  west  by  the  Missouri,  and  on  tbe  south¬ 
east  by  the  Ohio.  The  mighty  Mississippi 
gives  it  an  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Its  trade  sur- 
msses  that  of  any  place  on  the  river  above 
^ew- Orleans.  In  1810  its  population  was 
1,600.;  in  1820,4,598  ;  in  1830,6,694;  in  1840, 
16,496 ;  in  1850,  77,465,  of  whom  2,616 
were  slaves.  Capital  invested  in.  tbe  city 
in  1850  amounted  to  $3,853,351 ;  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  7,929;  annual  product,  $13,908,577. 
Of  the  population,  40,414  were  natives  of 
foreign  countries,  of  whom  23,774  were  bora 
in  Germany.  This  emigrant  population  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  city’s  advance  in 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  bluff  on  which 
the  city  is  built  is  composed  of  limestone, 
formed  into  two  distinct  banks :  the  first  20, 
tbe  second  60  feet  above  high  water.  The 
city  is  thickly  settled  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
the  river,  but  extends  in  all  six  and  a  half 
miles  by  the  curve  of  tbe  river,  Its  breadth 
reaches  back  in  all  three  miles ;  but  the  thickly 
settled  part  only  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
The  houses  are  usually  of  neat  construction, 
the  most  recent  being  built  of  brick,  and  some 
of  stone  quarried  on  tbe  spot.  The  city  con¬ 
tains  49  churches,  valued  at  $1,213,500.  Of 
these,  12  are  .Roman  Catholic;  12  Methodist: 

8  Presbyterian ;  5  Episcopal ;  5  Lutheran ;  2 
Baptist;  2  Unitarian;  2  Evangelical;  1  Boat- 
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men’s.  There  are,  besides,  two  synagogues. 
There  are  within  the  city  limits  44  common 
schools,  with  2,84*7  pupils";  15  private  schools, 
with  2,378  pupils;  9  Roman  Catholic,  with 
1,356  .pupils;  a  Catholic  College  with  250 
pupils;  and  two  Medical  Colleges,  with  14 
professors  and  262  students.  The  trade  of  St 
Louis  is,  of  course,  extensive  and  increasing. 
Of  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  there  were 
received  at  that  point  during  the  year  1850, 
60,862  bales  of  hemp;  573,502  pigs  of  lead; 
1,792,074  bushels  of  wheat;  325.070  barrels 
of  flour  ;  101,562  barrels  of  pork ;  and  9,055 
hogsheads  of  tobacco.  The  number  of  steam¬ 
boat  arrivals  during  the  same  year  was  2,599. 
The  amount  of  lumber  received  and  manufac¬ 
tured  into  shingles,  laths,  and  staves,  was 
29,676,099  feet. 

Among  the  other  towns  in  the  state  may  be 
mentioned  Jefferson  City  ,  on  the  Missouri,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  distinguished 
only  as  being  the  seat  of  government.  Boon- 
ville,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Jefferson  City,  in 
Cooper  county,  was  settled  by  Daniel  Boone, 
of  Kentucky.  Glasgow,  in  Howard,  laid  out 
in  1836,  contains  now  1,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  flourishing  in  its  commerce.  Lexington,  in 
Lafayette,  also  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  thriving 
place,  situated  in  a  rich  region,  and  containing 
about  2,500  inhabitants.  'Weston,  in  Platte, 
on  the  same  river,  is  a  flourishing  place.  In¬ 
dependence,  in  Jackson,  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trading  caravan.  St.  Charles, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  most 
important  town  on  that  river.  Pofcosi,  in  the 
mining  district,  is  on  the  increase.  Hercula¬ 
neum  is  the  principal  place  of  deposit  for  lead  j 
from  the  mines.  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  below  St.  Genevieve,  has  a  fine  harbor, 
and  is  the  port  of  a  flourishing  region  in  the 
rear.  Louisiana,  Clarkesville,  and  Hannibal 
are  most  important  landing-places  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  above  St.  Louis.  Palmyra,  lying 
back  of  Hannibal,  was  once  a  thriving  village, 
but  afterwards  became  much  decayed.  It  is 
now  again  flourishing,  containing  about  2,000 
inhabitants. 

Mineral  Resources. — The  mineral  region 
of  Missouri  occupies  an  area  of  from  seventeen 
to  eighteen  millions  of  acres,  an  extent  of 
country  greater  than  New-Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Del¬ 
aware  united.  It  was  described  as  early  as 
1718,  on  a  French  chart,  as  un  pays  plein  de 
mines,  a  country  full  of  mines.  The  elevation 
of  the  district  above  the  sea  varies  from  600 
to  1200  feet.  Its  temperature  is  not  as  vari¬ 
able  as  that  of  other  parts  of  the  state ;  its 
climate  is  salubrious,  and  it  includes  much 
valuable  agricultural  land.  No  one  of  the 
mining  districts  of  Europe  affords  such  facil¬ 
ities  for  support  to  its  population ;  and  yet 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  with  an  area  of  300,000 
acres,  sustain  60,000  inhabitants ;  the  Erzge¬ 
birge  of  Saxony,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 


acres,  one  half  a  million ;  Cornwall  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  760,000  acres,  300,000  inhabitants. 
Populated  in  the  ratio  of  the  Erzgebirge,  the 
mineral  region  of  Missouri  would  contain 
6,000,000  of  souls.  Excepting  gold  and  pla- 
tina,  most  of  the  important  and  useful  metals 
and  ores  are  known  t:o  exist  in  Missouri.  The 
following  minerals,  metallic  and  non-metallic, 
arranged  here  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value, have  been  found  within  its  limits;  lead* 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  silver,  nickel,  zinc  and 
calamine,  manganese  and  wadd,  coal,  rock- 
salt,  barytes,  sand  and  quartz,  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  alumine  and  potters'  clay, 
fullers’  earth,  variegated  marble  and  oolite, 
saltpetre,  antimony ^tin,  tungstate  of  iron  and 
lead,  diamonds,  chalcedony  and  feldspar.  To 
these,  others  might  be  added. 

The  lead  mines  of /this  state  have  been 
wrought  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  settle¬ 
ment  ;  but  since  1827  the  production  of  the 
metal  has  scarcely,  increased,  many  miners 
having  been  drawn  away  by  the  reports  re¬ 
specting  the  mines  of  G  alena,  in  Illinois.  The 
lead  is  found  as  a  sulphuret  (called  also  galena ) 
and  as  a  carbonate,  and  no  mine  of  it  lias  vet 
been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  exhausted.  Zinc, 
in  the  form  of  calamine  and  blende,  is  found 
mixed  with  it  in  the  upper  mines ;  that  is,  in 
Potosi  and  its  neighborhood.  The  lead  con¬ 
tains  six  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  It  is  found 
in  Cole,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  St.  Fran¬ 
cois,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  and  several  other 
counties.  The  mines  of  Perry  and  Valle  are 
the  most  productive.  The  La  Motte  mines 
also  yield  abundance  of  this  as  well  as  other 
metals.  It  was  at  this  mine  that  the  work¬ 
men  were  taught,  only  a  few  years  ago,  how 
to  reduce  the  carbonate,  which  they  bad  hith¬ 
erto  cast  aside  as  worthless.  It  yields  72  per 
cent,  of  pure  metal.  The  metal  from  the 
upper  mines  commands  a  better  price  than 
that  from  the  lower ;  but  none  of  it  is  quite 
equal  in  ,  market  value  to  the  lead  of  Illinois. 
The  ores  are  all  easily  reduced ;  the  carbonate 
by  means  of  a  blast  furnace.  The  sulphuret 
of  Potosi  yields  from  70  to  80  per  cent.;  that 
of  La  Motte,  not  over  66  per  per  cent 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  hematite,  and  the  ochvey , 
the  micaceous,  and  the  red  oxides,  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  transport¬ 
ation  of  tfie  article,  Missouri  cannot  be  equal¬ 
led  by  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  The 
metal  is  found  throughout  the  whole  mineral 
region,  and  extends  even  into  the  coal  for¬ 
mation,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Her  celebrated  mountains  of  micaceous  oxide 
of  iron,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Pilot  Knob, 
are  almost  inexhaustible.  They  are  the  east¬ 
ern  extreme  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  range 
in  the  outskirts  of  which  the  mineral  region  is 
included,  and  are  situated  in  St.  Frangois 
county,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Potosi,  and 
about  forty  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Gene- 
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yieve.  The  two  peaks  are  about  six  miles 
apart  The  more  northerly  of  the  summits, 
the  Iron  Mountain,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
one  mile  broad,  and  444  feet  high.  The  whole 
top  of  the  mountain  is  a  solid  sheet  of  iron, 
and  one  sees  nothing  but  iron  lumps  as  far  as 
the  eye  cau  reach.  The  ore  yields  60  per 
cent  of  pig  metal,  which  is  deemed,  in  the 
market  of  St.  Loui3,  superior  to  that  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Edge  tools  have  been  manufactured 
and  forged  from  the  crude  ore.  The  Pilot 
Knob  is  larger  than  the  Iron  Mountain,  being 
not  less  than  1,500  feet  high,  and  extending, 
some  say,  a  mile  from  the  base  to  its  summit. 
This,  however,  is  an  erroneous  statement 
Dr.  Feucbtwanger  estimates  the  quantity  of 
pig  iron  imbedded  in  the  mountains  at 
600,000,000  of  toD8,  enough  to  supply  the 
world  for  more  than  a  century.  The  mines  of 
Elba,  of  Sweden,  or  of  Norway,  do  not  contain 
the  same  amount  of  metallic  iron  ore.  The 
operation  of  smelting  the  ore  is  now  carried  on 
with  diligence  at  the  mountains,  and  the  pig 
iron  is  transported  in  wagons,  at  the  cost  of 
one  quarter  of  .a  cent  a  pound,  to"  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve!  The  contemplated  railroad  between 
the  two  points  will,  when  constructed,  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  mining  operations.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  iron  mines  of  Mis¬ 
souri  have  been  wr<>.  dhfc;  and  even  now  the 
manufactories  do  not  produce  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  foundries  of  St.  Louis,  that  city  being 
obliged  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  Scotch 
pig  iroD,  an  inferior  article,  for  which  as  much 
again  is  paid  as  metal  of  the  best  quality  can 
be  produced  for  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

Copper  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  be  the  most 
valuable  mineral  production  of  Missouri.  The 
ores  of  this  metal  are  found  throughout  the 
mineral  region,  but  chiefly  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  mine  La  Motte.  The  ore  is  of 
every  variety,  and  usually  very  rich.  It  is 
found  combined  with  iron,  lead,  and  frequently 
manganese,  cobalt  and  nickel.  It  is  generally 
pyritous,  but  oxides  and  carbonates  are  fre¬ 
quently  found.  A  very  rich  mine,  called  Buck¬ 
eye,  of  argentiferous  copper,  combined  with 
cobalt  and  nickel,  was  discovered  a  few  years 
iince.  about  five  miles  south  of  the  mine  La 
Motte.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  it  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  discovering  large 
veins  rich  in  ores.  The  ores  appear  to  he,  in 
general,  a  cement  uniting  angular  fragments 
of  lime  rocks,  forming  a  breccia;  and  much  of 
it  is  easily,  removed  by  the  pickaxe  alone. 
Three  fourths  of  the  ore  yields  more  than  34 
per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  probable  that  the 
main  lode  of  the  deposit  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  The  ore  as  it  comes  up  is  worth  §75 
a  ton.  As  yet,  regular  systematic  mining  for 
copper  has  not  begun  in  the  state,  except  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  or  three 
smelting  establishments  previously  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  that  copper  mining  will 
be  carried  in  tin's  state  to  depths  rivalling 


those  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Wales  and 
Germany.  The  mines  are  considered  more 
valuable  than  those  on  Lake  Superior.  Indi¬ 
cations  of  extensive  and  heavy  lodes  of  the 
metal  have  been  traced  for  miles,  situate,  a 
great  part  of  the  distance,  in  public  land,  liable 
to  entry  at  §1.25  an  acre.  The  ore  needs  but 
little  cleansing,  and  is  often  smelted  in  the  con- 
dition  in  which  it  is  thrown  up  from  the  mine. 

Zinc  ores,  in  the  form  of  calamine  and  sul- 
pliurefc,  are  often  discovered  in  abundance  in 
mining  for  lead.  They  are,  as  yet,  deemed 
valueless,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  turned  to  pro¬ 
fitable  use  with  the  advance  of  metallurgic 
information.*  Mam;  me  sc  ores  are  also  very 
abundant,  and  must  in  time  be  sought  for  with 
avidity .f  Cobalt  has  become  an  object  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  It  is  usually  found  associated  with 
nickel,  in  the  form  of  the  sulphuret  or  the  black 
oxide.  An  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
cobalt  oxide  has  been  fitted  up  at  the  mine 
La  Motte,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  tract 
will  produce  from  three  to  five  thousand 
pounds  of  the  article  per  annum.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  this  ore,  to  any  valuable  ex¬ 
tent,  is  only  a  very  recent  discovery.;};  Nickel, 
which,  with  cobalt,  Is  the  most  valuable,  in¬ 
trinsically,  of  the  metals,  after  silver,  has  not 
yet  been  extracted  in  any  form  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  § 

Silver  is  not  found  in  this  state  in  mines, 
nor,  is  it  likely,  will  be.  But  all  the  ores  of 
lead  contain  it  ;,  many  of  them  in  quantities 
that  will  justify  its  extraction  by  the  well- 
known  and  simple  process  of  crystallization, 
practised  successfully  on  the  Missouri  lead  bv 
capitalists  in  England.  Three  hnndrfd  and 
fifty  pounds  of  pure  silver  were  obtained  from 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  lead;  100  lbs.  of  the  latter 
containing  one  half  an  ounce  of  the  former. 


*1  n  commerce  zinc  is  often  known  under  the  nam«  of 
spelter.  Being  a  cheap  and  light  metal,  and  one  which, 
after  having  been  superficially  oxidized,  long  resists 
the  further  action  of  air  and  water,  it  has  been  much 
used  of  late  years  as  a  substitute  for  lead  in  lining 
water  cisterns  and  covering  houses,  Ic  is  employed, 
also,  in  the  operation  of  transferring  printing,  called 
zincography. 

+  Manganese,  in  the  form  of  the  Mack  oxide,  (a  com¬ 
pound  containing  one  part  of  the  metal  ami  two  of 
oxygen,)  is  extensively  made  use  of  as  a  source  of  ox¬ 
ygen,  and  is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
use  made  ot  it  in  decomposing  common  salt  for  the 
production  of  chlorine.  Some  of  the  proto-salts  of  the 
metal  are  employed  in  calico  printing  to  produce 
brown  colors,  and  occasionally  as  deoxidiz  ng  agents. 

tThe  oxide  of  cobalt  is  nearly  black,  but  when  ex¬ 
isting  as  a  hydrate,  or  when  largely  diluted  by  msion 
with  glass  or  borax,  it  produces  its  well-known  blue 
color.  This  color  being  permanent-  at  very  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  this  oxide  is  an  invaluable  article  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  all  the  blue 
colors  of  which  are  derived  from  it.  Fused  with  glass, 
it  imparts  a  blue  tint  without  impairing  its  trans¬ 
parency. 

§  Since  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of 
German  silver,  (argentan,)  nickel  has  become  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  is 
most  usually  found  in  combination  with  the  ores  of 
cobalt.  Its  separation  is  a  complicated  process. 
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Some  of  the  lead  ore  of  Missouri,  analyzed  by 
Dr.  King,  was  found  to  contain  an  amount  of 
silver  equal  in  value  to  the  lead.  Tin  has 
been  found  near*  Caledonia,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  would  seem,  to  justify  working. 
Gold  has  not  been  discovered  in  Missouri.  It 
will  probably  never  be  fouud  in  placers,  but 
may  be  in  combination  with  other  metals. 

In  minerals  of  the  non-metallic  kind,  Mis¬ 
souri  abounds.  The  carboniferous  limestone 
formation,  on  which  St  Louis  is  built,  and 
which  extends  throughout  the  northern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  state,  forms  a  beautiful  and 
compact  building  material.  Some  of  the  lay¬ 
ers  abound  in  a  species  of  coral,  the  stone 
from  which  presents  a  fine  appearance  when 
polished.  Other  layers  famish  an  Excellent 
lime;  and  it  is  thought  by  Dr.  Prout  that 
some  am  sufficiently  aluminous  to  make  a 
ood  hydraulic  cement  Sandstones  are  abun- 
ant,  but  are  of  too  loose  a  texture  and  too 
coarse-grained  to  be  used  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial,  though  some  species  would  answer  very 
well  for  flag-stones.  The  white  sandstone  of  St. 
Genevieve  makes  superior  glass.  Porphyries , 
some  of  them  having  a  red  ground  interspersed 
with  crystals,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
are  numerous  in  southern  Missouri.  They  are 
well  fitted  for  architectural  and  ornamental 
uses.  Syenite  is  also  found,  but  it  is  too  coarse 
and  loose  of  texture  to  answer  building  pur¬ 
poses. 

Marbles  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  They  are  usually  of  a  highly  crystalline 
character,  and  traversed  sometimes  by  veins  of 
different  colors,  which  impart  to  the  marble  a 
beautiful  appearance.  ’  Several  varieties  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Knob  Mountain. 
Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  fr  n  which  plas 
ter  of  Paris  is  made  by  heating  the  gypsum, 
has  been  discovered  in  Jackson  county,  extend¬ 
ing  in  a  regular  layer  some  distance  along  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  It  may  prove  very 
valuable  in  agriculture.  Saltpetre  is  known 
to  exist  in  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Mara- 
mec,  Current  and  Gasconade.  Sulphate  of  ha 
ryta,  or  heavy  spar,  is  found  in  the  lead  dig¬ 
gings. 

Goal  exists  in  abundance  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  It  is,  in  general,  what  is  called 
bituminous  coal.  At  C6te  sans  Dessein,  how¬ 
ever,  it  assumes  the  form  of  canriel  coal,  a 
variety  which  contains  less  bitumen  and  more 
carbon  than  the  other.  It  has  been  discovered 
at  several  distinct  points  in  Cole  and  Callaway 
counties,  and  as  high  as  40  miles  upon  the 
Osage.  Some  of  its  layers  are  of  a  great 
thickness.  On  distillation,  this  coal  furnishes 
an  excellent  coke,  and  gives  out  gas  of  a  fine 
illuminating  powers  It  burns  with  a  bright 
and  copious  flame,  and  leaves  but  little  ashes. 
Being  destitute  of  sulphur,  it  is  well  adapted 
to  furnaces  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Clays,  useful  for  economical  purposes,  are 
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found  in  different  parts  of  Missouri.  The  sub¬ 
soil  of  the  region  around  St.  Louis,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  makes 
brick  of  a ‘very  handsome  red  tint  and  smooth 
texture.  It  is  fitted,  too,  for  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  Variegated  clays  are  found  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Kaolin  (the  Chinese  name  for 
porcelain  clay)  and  pipe  clays,  of  which  porce¬ 
lain  and  earthenware  may  be  made,  have  been 
discovered  near  Caledonia  and  near  Cape  Gi¬ 
rardeau.  Delft  ware  is  manufactured  in  St. 
Louis  from  clay  obtained  near  Commerce,  in 
Scott  county. 

Internal  Improvements. — Missouri  is  far 
in  the  rear  of  other  newly  settled  states,  as  re¬ 
gards  works  of  internal  improvement.  There 
were  in  the  state,  at  the  negiuning  of  1850, 
five  Macadamized  roads,  commencing  at  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  neither  of  which,  however, 
were  in  Use  more  than  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
city  limits';  a  railroad  in  progress  of  construc¬ 
tion  from  Independence  to  the  Missouri  river,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles ;  and  certain  im- 
provem'ents'had  been  made  on  the  Osage  river, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1 8,570.  Common  roads  and 
bridges  excepted,  these  were  air  the  public 
improvements  made  up  to  1850,  in  the  state. 
Charters  for  sundry  railroads — one  running 
i  from  Palmyra  to  the  Mississippi,  one  from 
|  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph’s,  one  from  Indepen- 
;  dence  to  White  River,  one  from  Alexandria  to 
|  St.  Brancisville,  in  Clark  county,  and  another 
from  Lexington,  Lafayette  county,  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi— have  been  obtained  from  the  legis¬ 
lature;  but  it  is  .probable  that  no  further  steps 
will  betaken  for  some  time  towards  construct¬ 
ing  at  least  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  men¬ 
tioned  roads.  The  obtaining  a  charter  has 
been  the  only  noteworthy  event  in  the  history 
of  most  railroad  enterprises  in  Missouri.  We 
have  learned  by  verbal  communication,  that  a 
prank  road  is  being  constructed,  in  lieu  of  the 
proposed  railroad  from  St.  Genevieve  to  the 
Iron  Mountain.  The  work  is  being  carried  on 
with  zeal.  Measures  are  being  taken  also  for 
the  construction  of  a  plank  road  from  Cape 
Girardeau  to  Jackson.  The  amount  Of  $-30,000 
has  been  sub?  abed  for  the  purpose.  The  work 
has  been  commenced. 

Manufacturing  and  mining  are  in  advance  of 
internal  improvements.  The  amount  invested 
in  both  would  not,  it  is  thought,  have  exceeded, 
in  1850,  $2, 000,000.  Few  states  possess  more 
manufacturing  facilities  than  Missouri,  but  as 
yet  only  a  few  factories  are  in  operation.  In 
1840  there  were  in  the  state,  according  to  the 
census,  9  woollen  manufactories,  0  in  Callo¬ 
way  and  8  in  Pike,  with  13  workmen,  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $5,100,  and  goods  produced  to  the  value 
of  $13,750,  There  are  >vo  cotton  or  silk  manu¬ 
factories.  Home-made  cotton  goods,  of  fam¬ 
ily  wearing,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,149,544. 
Several  bale  rope  and  bagging  factories  were 
in  operation  on  the  Missouri,  and  two  in  St. 
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Louis.*  Tlie  statistics  of  1840  show  that  the 
lumber  trade  of  that  year  produced  §70,855, 
and  that  there  were  sold  196,032  horses  and 
mules,  433,S75  neat  cattle,  84SG18  sheep, 
1,271,161  swine,  and  poultry  to  the  value  of 
§270,647.  Since  that  time  all  these  articles 
of  trade  have  increased  in  yearly  quantity,  as 
also  the  agricultural  products  of  the  state.  We 
have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  increase. 

Population.— From  1848  to  1850  the  state 
increased  93,936  souls,  or  nearly  sixteen  per 
cent,  in  population,  notwithstanding  the  large 
emigration  to  California.  The  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  whites  and  that  of  the  slave  is  nearly 
exactly  the  same.  In  the  100  counties  of  the 
state  there  resided,  in  1848,588,971  people; 
in  1850,  682,907,  of  whom  505,140  were  free, 
and  87,769  slaves.  Next  to  St.  Louis  county, 
which  contained  105,064,  Platte  county,  con¬ 
taining  16,929,  had  the  greatest  number  of 
inhabitants.  , 

Education.— The  state  supports  common 
schools,  which  seem  to  he  working  well.  It 
contains,  beside  these  and  private  schools  and 
academies,  five  colleges :  -the  IT  Diversity  of  St. 
Louis,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  located  in 


*  The  subjoint'd  extract  from  the  message  of  Gov. 
Edwards,  for  1846,  sets  forth  tho  principal  supposed 
causes  which  retard  the  advancement,  as  well  as  those 
which  tend  to  promote  the  establishment,  of  manufac¬ 
tures  in  Missouri : 

“•Tim  establishment  of  manufactories  i3  attended 
with  its  difficulties.  To  carry  them  on  very  success¬ 
fully,  iarge  investments  and  a  superior  population  are 
required.  We  are  not  without  capital,  but  the  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  many  supposed  profitable  in¬ 
vestments  for  money  which  have  heretofore  existed, 
have  prevented  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the 
erection  of  manufacturing  establishments.  If  the  rate 
of  interest  were  lower,  capital  would  be  profitably  in¬ 
vested  in  manufactories  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tho 
tariff,  also,  retards  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
in  our  state,  whether  it  bo  a  tariff  for  promotion,  or  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  for  fill  tariffs  for  revenue  are  tariffs 
for  protection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  a  high 
savin'  toads  more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  man¬ 
ufactories  in  our  state  than  a  low  one,  being  a.  protec- 
tkm  to  the  eastern  manufacturer.  The  eastern  manu¬ 
facturer  contends  that  he  cannot  succeed  without 
protection  against,  his  foreign  competitor.  Our  in¬ 
terior  position,  ami  our  remoteness  from  the  principal 
ports  of  entry,  srive  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
a  protection  which  no  tariff  can  immediately  affect, 
if,  then,  tho  eastern  manufacturer  was  but" lightly 
protected-  or  Tint  protected  at  all,  he  would  find  it  pro- 
ii fable  »o  n  move  his  capital,  uml  to  invest  it  in  nianu- 
in  tiie  west,  where  nature  would  always  pro¬ 
tect  him  iigainM  the  foreign  competitor.  No  country 
can  cheaper  than  our  state.  We  have  all 

tho  umv-s  iry  ingredients  at  tho  lowest  prices.  We 
hiiv*  the  real  estate,  the  water  power,  the.  ore  to  make 
the  iron  to  make  the  machinery,  the  manual  labor, 
the  provisions  to  support  the  hands,  the  raw  material, 
the  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  of  Our  own  production,  and 
the  cotton  in  exchange  for  our  wheat,  corn  and  tobac- 
ctj  hogn,  horses,  cattle  and  mules;  and  those  ingre- 
d  ientr.  we  have,  taken  together,  cheaper  than  auy  other 
country  on  onrth.  Even  our  manual  labor  is  at  the 
lowest  "price.  Rut.  as  before  observed,  to  manufac¬ 
ture  very  successfully,  a  superior  population  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  wo  can  soon  have  by  fostering  the  com¬ 
mon  school,  and  developing  the  genius  and  mechani¬ 
cal  ingenuity  of  the  youth  of  our  country.” 


St.  Louis,  aDd  founded  in  1829 ;  St.  Mary7s 
College,  at  Barrens,  also  Catholic,  founded 
in  1830;  Marion  College,  at  New  Palmyra, 
founded  in  1831 ;  St.  Charles  College,  Method¬ 
ist.  at  St.  Charles,  founded  in  1839;  Fayette 
College,  at  Fayette,  and  Missouri  University, 
at  Columbia,  founded  in  1840.  They  could 
number  in  all,  in  1840,  about  500  students. 
The  University  of  Missouri  had,  in  1850, 154 
medical  students,  6  seniors,  13  juniors,  10  sopho¬ 
mores,  21  freshmen,  and  30  in  the  preparatory 
department.  The  President  is  Rev,  James 
Shannon,  A.  M. :  the  professors  are— W.  "W, 
Hudson,  A.  M.,  Math.,  Nat.  Philos,  and  Astron¬ 
omy  ;  E.  H.  Leffingwell,  A.  M.,  Chem.,  Mineral, 
and  Geology ;  R.  F.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  Physiol,  and 
Mat  Medica ;  J.  M.  McDonell,  M.  D.,  Anat.  and 
Surgery ;  J.  S.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Prac. 
of  Medicine;  R.  S.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Metaph., 
Rhet.  and  Logic ;  G.  H.  Matthews,  A.  M.,  Anc. 
Languages;  John  B.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Pathol, 
and  Clin.  Medicine ;  R.  A.  Grant,  A.  M.,  tutor 
of  Mathematics;  W.  0.  Shields,  A.  B.,  tutor  of 
Languages ;  J.  S,  Moore,  M.  D,,  Dean  of  Med, 
Faculty ;  I.  J.  Hodgen,  M.  D.,  Demonst.  of  An- 
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In *1840  the  Methodists  had  51  travelling 
preachers  in  the  state;  the  Baptists,  86  min¬ 
isters  and  146  churches;  the  Presbyterians.  17 
ministers  and  33  churches ;  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  one  bishop  and  30  priests;  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  three  ministers.  (See  St.  Louis.) 

MISSOURI. — Mineral  "Wealth. — Dr.  Lew¬ 
is  Feuchtwanger  gives  us  this  summary ; 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Missouri  has  long 
been  proverbial.  The  discovery  of  lead  in 
1715,  and  the  production  o.f  9,000,000  pounds 
in  1846,  must  naturally  attach  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  this  State.  Latterly,  also,  iron 
has  been  made  very  conspicuous  in  it,  espe¬ 
cially  since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
iron  mountains  of  southern  Missouri,  which, 
according  to  my  approximate  calculation, 
contain  not  less  than  600,000,000  tons  of  iron 
in  their  bowels.  A  short  time  ago.  (1847,)  a 
report  was  made  by  Dr.  King  on  the  subject 
of  erecting  more  furnaces  on  a  new  locality 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  called  Birmingham, 
and  he  says  that  iron  exists  in  that  particular 
spot  in  great  abundance.  One  ridge,  which  is 
called  the  Iron  Ridge ,  contains  an  immense 
deposit  of  hydrated  brown  oxide,  averaging 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  cast  iron,  which 
shows  itself  for  several  acres  over  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  extending  down  its  flanks  on 
each  side  of  the  adjoining  ravines,  where  the 
i  re  may  be  seen  in  thick  masses. 

As  regards  irou  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  it 
appears  as  plenty  there  as  coal  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  ;  and  wherever  it  is  situated,  appears  to 
lie  in  such  huge  masses,  like  the  coal  mines 
ia  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania. 

Next  to  iron  is  Copper  of  great  importance 
to  the  state  of  Missouri.  Large  tracts,  con- 
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taining  this  valuable  ore,  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  on  Current  river  ;  and  on  Maramec 
river,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
very  good  veins  of  copper  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  and  wrought  to  some  advantage.  In 
Jefferson  county,  a  very  good  prospect  of 
copper  mines  may  be  seen. 

Cobalt  is  an  ore  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  former.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  black 
oxide  and  sulphuret,  and  is  found  either  in 
thin  layers,  in  lead  mines,  accompanying  the 
drybonc,  (carbonate,)  or  in  connection  with 
manganese,  which  is  found  to  contain  the 
cobalt  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Zino,  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  t.nd  carbon¬ 
ate,  or  calamine,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  lead  mines,  where  it  appears  to  form 
the  lens,  or  shell  of  the  veins  of  lead,  it  being 
found  on  the  upper  and  lower  crust  of  the 
rock.  It  is  thrown  away  as  useless  by  the 
miners,  although  there  are  imported  into  this 
country  over  §200,000  worth  annually. 

Silver.— -It  is  ascertained  that  the  average 
of  silver  contained  in  all  the  Missouri  lead  ores 
is  from  six  to  eight  Gunces  to  the  ton ;  but  it 
has  never  been  attempted  to  separate  the 
same  before  bringing  the  lead  in  market. 

Nickel. — This  rare  ore  has  been  found  to 
accompany  the  copper  and  cobalt,  particularly 
in  localities  where  the  latter  is  found  in  a 
state  of  sulphuret  and  combined  with  the 
copper  ore.  One  shipment  of  a  mixture  of 
the  three  metals,  averaging  in  the  greatest 
part  the  copper,  and  cobalt  and  nickel  in 
smaller  proportions,  has  been  made  a  year 
ago  from  Mine  la  Motto,  and  I  understand  it 
has  proved  profitable. 

Manganese  abounds  all  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 

Among  the  non-metallic  substances,  Bary¬ 
tes  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  this  state ; 
for-  it  is  found  here  m  great  abundance,  and  of 
a  beautiful  white  color,  suitable  for  admixture 
with  white  lead. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Her  Productive 
Energies  and  Spirit  (1849).-—! During  the  past 
summer  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting 
Massachusetts,  and  inspecting  for  ourselves 
the  extraordinary  enterprise  and  industry 
which  ha9  given  it  character  among  the  first 
of  ancient  or  modern  states.  All  the  doeu 
ments  were  kindly  put  into  our  possession  by 
the  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Secretary  of  State, 
from  which  the  most  complete  notions  may 


be  formed.  Whatever,  displeasure  as  a  south¬ 
erner  we  may  have  expressed,  and  however 
often  we  may  have  expressed  it,  in  relation 
to  the  unauthorized  and  illiberal  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  our 
institutions  and  our  rights,  we  cannot  but 
admire  her  in  the  position  in  which  she  is 
truly  admirable,  ana  proclaim  her  honor  to 
the  world.  As  a  great  sister  of  our  confede¬ 
racy,  we  are  bound  to  respect  her,  despite 
even  of  her  faults.  The  paper  which  we  now 
present  will  be  in  this  spirit  of  candor  and 
fellowship,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  present 
similar  papers,  having  a  like  reference  to  each 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  others,  'we  must  solicit  the  aid  of  their 
citizens. 

The  state  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  its  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
stormy  and  troubled  periods  of  its  early  his¬ 
tory  will  be  at  once  called  to  memory.  Ban¬ 
croft,  one  of  her  own"  sons,  has  done  ample 
justice  to  this  epoch — moderating,  as  much  as 
could  be,  the  asperities  it  so  frequently  pre¬ 
sents. 

There  are  fourteen  incorporated  counties  In 
the  state,  their  charters  dating  from  1643  to 
to  1812.  There  are  also  an  immense  number 
of  towns  or  districts,  presided  over  by  Select¬ 
men,  from  3  to  *7  in  number  each. 

The  college  and  school  system  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  the  mo3t  complete  of  our  times, 
A  Board  of  Education  was  established  in 
1837.  Large  annual  volumes  of  Reports  and 
Abstracts  have  been  published  regularly  from 
that  time.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Horace  Mann,  has  published,  for  several  years, 
an  Educational  Journal.  '  There  are  also 
Normal  schools  and  Teachers’  Institutes,  for 
the  preparation  of  instructors.  The  number 
of  lyceuma  and  public  libraries  in  the  state 
evidences  the  great  educational  spirit.  There 
is  an  Athenaeum,  an  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  Society  of  Natural  History*  and. 
three  Musical  Associations  in  Boston,  also  an 
American  Oriental  Society,  an  American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Association,  and  a  Historical  Genealo¬ 
gical  Society,  There  are  three  Historical 
Societies  in  the  state:  at  Boston,  at  Dorches- 
|  ter,  and  at  Salem ;  also  an  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  number  of  agricultural 
societies,  and  the  amounts  they  have  received 
from  the  state’s  munificence : 
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are  S8  Institutions  for  Savings  in  the  state. 
The  Railroad  Corporations  would  occupy  a 
chapter  of  themselves. 

The  following  table  and  extract  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Chickering’s  admirable  work  pub¬ 
lished  last  year : 
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There  are  two  Horticultural  Societies ;  the 
Fair  of  the  one  at  Boston,  in  September  ’last, 
we  attended,  and  were  surprised  to  witness 
the  show  of  splendid  fruits  and  flowers  from 
such  a  region.  There  are  two  institutes  for 
the  insane.  We  cannot  even  refer  to  the 
various  religious  associations.  Mr.  Elliott,  of 
Boston,  estimates  the  charities  of  Boston  for 
thirty  years  past  at  near  $3,000,000  in  all, 
private  and  unseen  benevolence  being  of 
course  not  included  in  the  estimate.  Amon«- 
the  numerous  societies,  we  note  one  for  the 
prevention  of  pauperism,  one  for  penitent 
females ,  (we  suppose  of  the  town,)  and  one 
for  the  aid  of  discharged  convicts.  The  Non- 
Resistance  Society  is  characteristic,  as  is  also 
the  Anti-Slavery,  with  25  auxiliary,  and  God 
knows  how  many  Abolition  Societies,  which 
began,  perhaps,  as  anti-slavery.  There  is  a 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Runish- 
ment.  Massachusetts  abounds  in  Banking- 
Institutions,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by.  There 

*  The  cattle  show  and  fair  of  this  Society,  at 
Pittsfield,  in  1814,  was  the  first  held  in  this  country. 


“It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  the 
whole  population  for  the  first  10  years  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  second  period  of 
two  months’  less  duration,  but  greater  than 
that  in  the  third,  which  alone  embraced  ten 
years  and  two  months.  In  the  last  two 
periods,  there  was  decidedly  a  larger  increase 
than  in  either  of  the  first  three  periods.  The 
increase  of  manufactures  from  1820  to  1840, 
greatly  checked  the  emigration  to  other  states. 

!  “The  increase  of  Boston  and  other  parts  of 
the  state,  from  1810  to  1820,  was  decidedly 
lees  than  during  any  other  period;  and  during 
the  last  two  periods  it  was  decidedly  greater 
than  during  the  first  two  periods, 

“By  adopting  244,149  as  the  population  of 
.Massachusetts  in  1 765,  we  find  that  the  in- 
[crease  in  the  twenty -five  years  was  134,638, 
j  from  which  we  deduce  the  average  increase 
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of  9.1811  percent. in  five  years;  of  19.2054  advances.  Let  ns  see  the  results  of  your 
per  cent,  in  ten  years  ;  and  42.0992  per  cent,  experiment.  You  are  not  silent  in  meddling 
in  twenty  years.  In  thirty  years  the  increase  with  our  affairs— excuse  the  want  of  courtesy 
at  the  same  rate  would  be  169,415,  or  69.8920  betrayed  in  thus  intermeddling  in  yours.  We 
percent.  At  the  average  rate  of  9  1811  per  want  facts. 

cent,  iucrease  in  five  years,  the  numb  r  would  Pass  we  now  under  review  some  of  the 
be 266,565  in  1770;  291,039  in  1775;  317,760  volumes  of  Massachusetts  State  Documents, 
in  1780:  348,934  in  1785.  1-  Statistics  of  her  Industry,  published  by 

“The ’average  increase  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Secretary,  1 845.  These  are  not  regarded 
each  period  of  ten  years,  from  1765  to  1790,  complete  by  that  officer,  from  the  indisposition 
was  19.2054  per  cent. ;  and  from  1790  to  1840,  of  manufacturers,  Ac.,  to  give  full  information 
14.2806  per  cent.  of  their  affairs. 

“The  average  increase  of  Massachusetts,  in  products  of  Massachusetts,  1845. 

each  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1765  to  Articlea-  vaim;. 

1790,  was  42.0992  per  cent. ;  and  from  1790  Anchors,  Chain  Ca¬ 
to  184-0,  30.5551  per  cent.  bles,  fee .  $538,966  $377,685  422 

“The; average  increase  _of f  each  S4,44l  '  si 

period  of  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1840,  was  Beef,  &c.,  slaughtered  225,918  * -  — - 

38.506  per  cent.  ;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  Beeswax . 981  ~ — —  - — 

only  12.3173 'per  cent.  .  m’IS  ~ 

“The  increase  of  Massachusetts,  frbm  1765  Bleaching  or  Coloring  2,1609)00  200,500  211 

to  1840,  was  493,651,  or  202.1515  per  cent;  Blocks  and  Pumps...  127,249  -  204 

of  Boston,  77,863,  or  501.6946  per  cent. ;  and  ^,«J43  -  -  164 

of  the  rest  of  the  state,  415,688,  or  181.8177  of  aU  ?Sd-"  2<M05  "  £ 

percent  Brass  articles.. 331,890  167,600  145 

“The  average  increase  of  Massachusetts,  Bricks; . . .  G  12,832  . - ;  1,497 

ftom  1765  to  1840,  in  each  twenty-five  years,  1&8l  —  - 


per  cent;  in  each  ‘five  years,  7.6503  per  cent.; 

_ j  _ i _ _  -i  ioso  mu;,. 


911,749  in  1840.  Also,  the  increase  of  Bos- 


lasfc  two  periods  of  twenty-five  years  each, 
showing  a  tendency  to  centralization  in 
Boston^ 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Massachusetts 
is  large:  15,281  were  supported  by  the  state 
in  1840;  net  amount  expended  in  their  sup¬ 
port,  $301,707  08,  the  state  supplying  $33,852 
of  it  In  all  her  precision  and  system  we 


fcive  to  them  ?  This  i3  not  so  in  slave  states. 


her  benevolent  systems  i 


Britannia  Ware . 

102,550 

49,350 

’  93 

Broom  Seed  &  Brush 

86,111 

— - - 

■ - 

Brooms . . 

200,814 

— - - 

313 

Brushes  . . . 

153,900 

68,875 

220 

Butter.. .... ........ 

1,116,709 

- - 

— 

Buttons,  metal . 

56,080 

51.500 

GO 

Butts  or  Hinges . 

25.390 

3,500 

49 

Calico . 

4,779,817 

1,401,500 

2,053 

Candles  Sperm,  &  Oil 
Candles  Tallow,  and 
Soap . 

3,613,790 

2,451,917 

30G 

836,156 

405,872 

343 

Cannon . . 

82,000 

120,000 

48 

Cards . 

323,845 

171,500 

.  147 

Carpeting . 

S34  322 

488,000 

1,034 

Cars,  Railroad  car¬ 
riages,  and  other 
vehicles... . . 

1,343,576 

553,434 

1,881 

Chairs  and  Cabinet 
Ware . '. . 

1,476,079 

477,374 

2,594 

Cheese  . . . . 

398,174 

- - - 

- - - 

Chemical  Prepara¬ 
tions  . . . .. 

331.965 

25  *,700 

113 

Chocolate . 

81,672 

47.500 

27 

Clocks  . 

54,975 

10,350 

40 

Coal,  Mineral,  &  Iron 
Ore . . 

21,669 

„ _ 

78 

Combs.,..,.. . . 

198.965 

73,100 

349 

Cooperage . . 

269,935 

329,000 

487 

Copper  . . 

Cordage . 

610,950 

197 

906,321 

543,930 

C47 

Cotton  goods  of  all 
kinds  . . . 

12,193.449 

17,739.000 

20.710 

Cutlery . 

148,175 

63,725 

'  197 

Dyeing . 

98,700 . 

. - 

114 

Earthern  and  Stone 
Ware . 

52,025 

15,500 

72 

Engines,  Eire . 

37,800 

42 

Engines  and  Boilers, 
Steam  . . . 

208,540 

127,000 

221 

Firearms . . 

260,819 

789,848 

357 

Fishery,  Mackerel  and 
Cod  ,» . 

1,484,137 

1,238,640 

7,S6G 

Fishery,  Whale . 

Flax . 

10,371,167 

11,085,910 

11,378 

6G5 

— 

• - - 

Flour  and  other  Grain 

174,805 

44,550 

30 

Fringe  and  Tasseis. . . 

54,300 

11,700 

106 

i  Fruit . . . . . . 

744,540 

— - - 

— 

1  Gins,  Cotton . . 

45,444 

75,000 

48 

i  Glass . . 

758  300 

700,200 

G30 

Glue . . 

387,575 

283,675 

253 

2,228,229 

- - 

— 
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Articles 

Value 

Capital 

invested 

Hands  i 
empl  | 

Hats  and  Gaps........ 

734,947 

213,793 

1,003 

Hay . . . ,. 

Hollow  Ware  and  Cast¬ 
ings,  other  than  Pig 

5,214,356 

~~ 

Iron . 

1,280.141 

713,270 

1,267 

Honey.,., . . 

13.206 

— 

_ 

Hops... . . . 

32,251 

- . . 

- - 

Hosiery  and  Yarn.... 
Instruments,  Mathe- 

94,892 

42.500  . 

238 

matical,  &c . 

54,050 

— 

68 

Iron,  Pig . . . 

Iron  Railing,  Fences 

148,761 

155,000 

235 

and  Safes . 

Jewelry,  induct.  Chro¬ 
nometers,  Watch  es, 

129,300 

63,000 

87 

Gold  <S*  Silver  Ware 

305,623 

126,225 

293 

Lasts,...  . . 

Latches  and  Door 

80,145 

— 

84 

Handles . 

Lead  Pipe,  and  Lead 

3,200 

750 

10 

Manufactures. . . . , . 
Lead,  White,  and 

90,880 

72,760 

50 

Paints . 

356,200 

253,500 

106 

Leather . . 

3,830,657 

1,900,545 

2,043 

Lime .  ... 

43.629 

80 

Linen  Thread . 

145,000 

79,000 

192 

Linseed  Oil . 

181,100 

77,000 

34 

Locks . . . 

60,079 

23,009 

75 

Lumber  and  Shingles, 

921,106 

2,5(16 

Machinery . .' 

2,022.648 

1,103,850 

2,421 

Maple  Sugar . . . 

4i,443 

; - 

Blarble  . 

220,004 

— 

312 

Milk . . . 

304,917 

. 

_ 

Millet . . . 

8,476 

- , 

— 

Musical  Instruments . 

54S,625 

293,100 

427 

Oil,  Lard . 

Oil  (see  Candles  aud 
Fishery) . . 

219,990 

01,000- 

37 

Paper . 

1,750,273 

1,144,537 

1,369 

Pens,  Steel . 

Ploughs  and  other 

15,000  . 

5,000 

12 

Agricultural  Tools. 

121,691 

58,575 

158 

Potatoes, . . 

Poultry  and  Eggs.... 

1,309,030 

— 

25,891 

- - 

— 

Powder . 

Rolled  and  ‘Blit  Iron, 

165,500 

120,000 

49 

and  Nail . 

Saddles,  Harnesses 

2,478.300 

1,106,400 

3,729 

and  Trunks., . . 

422,794 

144,540 

648 

Salt .  . 

Sashes,  Blinds  and 

79.980 

399,235 

584 

Doors.. . . . . 

180,181 

_ <_ 

215 

Scythes . 

113.935 

96,590 

171 

Seeds . 

4,721 

— 

_ 

Shoe  Pegs . 

Shovels, Spades, Forks 

18,206 

— 

— 

and  Hoes . . 

275,212 

123,950 

259 

Silk,  Raw . 

952 

— 

— 

Silk,  Sewing . 

Snuff,  Tobacco,  and 

1.50,477 

33,900 

156 

Cigars . 

Soap,  (see  Candles).. 

324,639 

- — 

572 

Starch . 

119.940 

37,500 

39 

Stone,  Budding . . 

Straw  Bonnets  and 
Hats,  Palm-leaf 

1,065,599 

1,849 

Hats  and  Braid.... 

1,649.496 

. - 

13.311 

Sugar,  Refined . 

940,009 

410.000 

106 

Tacks  and  Brads . 

253.687 

123, 225 

269 

Teazles . . . 

3.308 

— 

Tin  Ware . 

793  G24 

343,710 

719 

Tobacco  raised . 

10,686 

— - 

Tools,  Mechanics’ . 

Upholstery . 

Vegetables,  other 

1 6 1 ,899 

J - 

256 

354,261 

124,700 

275 

than  Potatoes. ..... 

515,082 

— 

_ 

Vessels . . . 

1,172,147 

- - 

1,017 

Whips... . 

Wood(Fire),  Bark  and 

111,947 

- - 

526 

Charcoal . 

1.038.056 

— - ■■■■  ■ .  . 

2,925 

Wooden  Ware . 

416,306 

_ 

806 

Wool . . 

365,136 

- - - 

— 

Articles  Value  ,  Capital  IT  a  ml  a 

invested  empl 

Woollen  Goods  of  all 

kinds.. . .  8,877.478  5,0114,01)2  7,372 

Worsted  Goods .  054,506  514,000  843 

Stoves,  Bread,  Bet-r, 

Books  and  Station¬ 
ery,  Balances,  Mat¬ 
ches,  Lamps,  Pick¬ 
les, Paper  Hangings, 

Types,  Umbrellas, 


&.C .  4,758,384  1,587,760  '  3,232 

Total . 114,478,443  59,145,707  152,763 


|  2.  Railroad  Reports. — There  are  annual 

volumes  published.  From  the  one  published 
in  184/7  for  1846,  we  note  twenty-eight  cor¬ 
porations.  The  fatal  accidents  on  all  during- 
the  year  are  nine — seven  not  fatal;  others 
supposed  not  given.  Among  the  information 
given  is  that  relative  to  stock  of  companies, 
cost  of  roads  and  buildings,  characteristics  of 
roads,  results  of  the  year,  expenditures,  in¬ 
come,  motive  power,  dividends,  &e.  All  of 
these  evidence  wide  prosperity,  and  deserve 
to  be  studied  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  In 
1818  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  railway 
in  New-England,  save  a  short  wooden  track. 
The  capital  invested  in  railroads  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  men  in  1848,  was  estimated  at 
$37, 000,000 ;  it  must  be  now  fast  verging 
upon  $50,000,000. 

3.  State  Lunatic  Asylum . — Six  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  insane  persons  have  had  the 
privilege  of  the  institution  during  1846. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


1816,  Previously. 


Farmers  admitted . 

. 30 

272 

Merchants  “  . 

98 

Laborers  “  . 

178 

Shcemaker3  M  . 

SO 

Seamen  “  . 

. . 33 

80 

Carpenters  “  ..... 

57 

Manufacturers  “  .... 

. . 1 

35 

Teachers  “  . 

. .  , .  s 

31 

Students  M  ..... 

31 

Blacksmiths  “  . 

. o 

22 

Printers  “  . 

. i 

20 

Tailors  w  .... 

14 

Clergymen  “  ..... 

32 

Lawyers  “  . . 

a 

Physicians  (l  ..... 

,G 

Females  not  accustomed  to  labor...  0 

177 

Females  accustomed  to 

sedentary 

employment . 

. .  4 

240 

Females  accustomed  to 

active  em- 

Ployment . . 

. 66 

432 

many  not  classed,  particularly  females. 

4.  Common  Schools.—' The  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  considerable  vol¬ 
ume,  contains  the  particulars  in  relation  to  all 
the  school  districts,  ifcc.  From  the  concluding 
pages  we  extract  a  passage : 

“And  the  calamities  which  spring  from 
ignorance,  and  a  neglect  c  f  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  are  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  Republics,  one  after  an¬ 
other — a  splendid  yet  mournful  train — have 
emerged  into  being ;  they  have  risen  to  great¬ 
ness,  and  surrounding  nations  have  sought 
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rotection  beneath  tlie  shelter  of  their  power ;  j 

ufc  they  have  perished  through  a  want  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  virtue  in  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  They  have  been  delivered  over  to  anar¬ 
chy  and  thence  to  despotism ;  and  because 
they  would  not  obey  their  own  laws,  they 
have  been  held  in  bondage  by  the  laws  of  ty¬ 
rants.  One  after  another,  they  have  been 
blotted  from  the  page  of '  existence,  aud  the 
descendants  of  a  renowned  and  noble  ancestry 
have  been  made  bond-men  and  bond-women  ; 
they  have  been  dishonored  and  trampled 
upon,  on  the  very  soil  still  choral  with  the 
brave  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  Has  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  these  victim-nations  been 
sacrificed,  or  must  ours  be  added  to  the  tragic 
list  ?  If  men  had  been  wise,  these  sacrifices 
might  have  been  mitigated,  or  brought  to  an 
end,  centuries  ago,  If  men  are  wise,  they 
may  be  brought  to  an  end  now.  But  if  men 
will  not  be  wise,  these  mournful  catastrophes 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  for  centu¬ 
ries  to  come.  Doubtless,  at  some  time,  they 
will  come  to  an  end.  When  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  evils  shall  be  .so  enormous  and  over¬ 
whelming  that  humanity  can  no  longer  en¬ 
dure  them,  the  adequate  efforts  for  their  termi¬ 
nation  will  be  made.  The  question  for  us  is,  has 
not  the  fulness  of  time  now  come  ?  Are  not 
the  sufferings  of  past  ages,  are  not  the  cries  of 
expiring  nations,  whose  echoes  have  not  yet 
died  away,  a  summons  sufficiently  loud,  to 
reach  our, ears,  and  to  rouse  us  to  apply  n  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  present,  an  antidote  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  ?  .  We  shall  answer  these  questions,  by  ' 
the  way  in  which  we  educate  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration.  If  we  do  not  prepare  children  to  be- j 
come  good  citizens ;  if  we  do  not  develop  i 
their  capacities;  if  vye  do  not  enrich  their 
minds  with  knowledge,  imbue  their  hearts 
with  the  love  of  truth  and  duty,  and  a  reve¬ 
rence  for  all  things  sacred  and  holy,  then  our 
republic  must  go  down  to  destruction,  as 
others  have  gone  before  it;  and  mankind 
must  sweep  through  another  vast  cycle  of  sin 
and  suffering,  before  the  dawn  of  a  better  era 
can  arise  upon  the  world.  It  is  for  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  for  that  public  opinion,  which, 
in  a  republic,  governs  the  government,  to 
choose  between  these  alternati  ves  of  weal  or 
woe.” 

The  volume  of  extracts  from  School  Re¬ 


ports  for  1 844,"  contains  340  pages.  That 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  la¬ 
bor  expended  upon  it,  the  following  extract  is 
introduced : 

“  On  the  1st  of  May  last,  therefore,  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  the  School  Commit¬ 
tees’  Reports  for  two  years.  Each  set  of  these 
was  more  voluminous  than  for  any  former 
year.  Together,  they  were  equal  to  fifty -five 
hundred  closely  written  letter-paper  pages. 
Every  one  of  these  I  have  carefully  read. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  documents  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  and  value.  From  them, 
the  present  volume  of  the  Abstracts,  more 
select  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  has  been 
compiled.  I  earnestly  recommend  its  peru¬ 
sal  to  every  friend  of  popular  education  in 
Massachusetts — especially  to  all  school  com¬ 
mittee-men  and  teachers” 

5.  Registration  of  Births , " Marriages ,  and 
Deaths. — These  are  volumes  published  annu¬ 
ally.  We  have  four  of  them  before  us — the 
one  of  1842  being  the  first  published  under 
the.  state  law.  These  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  when  properly  kept.  They  pre¬ 
sent  at  all  times  an  index  to  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  a  people.  The  system  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  deserving  of  universal  imitation  in 
other  states,  and  we  hope  to  see  something  of 
the  kind  before  long. 

The  volume  for  1845  contains  an  admirable 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  by  that  able  statisti¬ 
cian,  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  W e 
make  no  apologies  for  presenting  to  our  read¬ 
ers  some  of  the  striking  results  which  it  un¬ 
folds: 

PRODUCTIVE  CLASSES. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that,  while 
the  whole  United  States  had  52.35  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  productive  class,  be¬ 
tween  15  and  60,  Massachusetts  had  59.65  per 
cent,  and  England  56.70;  showing  this  state 
to  be  better  situated,  in  this  respect,  than 
either.  In  the  aged  class  it  appears,  however, 
that  England  had  7.20  per  cent,  while  this 
state  had  but  6.74— a  result  in  favor  of  the 
longevity  of  that  country.  Some  counties 
compare  better  than  others  or  the  whole  state. 
Boston  has  64.65  per  cent. — the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  productive  class;  and  only  2.93 
per  cent. — the  least  of  the  aged. 


PROPORTION  OB’  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS,  IN  EUROPE. 


STATES. 

Period  of  j 
Observation.  ] 

1  ,  - 

Annual  <iui:i 

I 

her  of  Marriages,  Births  i 
is,  to  100  persons  living. 

Number  of 
out  annual 
|  and  Death 

jHirsLim 

i  Marring 

,e'  Bath0, 

Marriages,  I 
per  cent. 

Births,  | 
per  cent 

Deaths, 
per  cent 

Marriages,  j 

Births. 
One  in 

Dentlis. 

England . 

1R30-1842 

.770 

3.200  j 

2.209  1 

130  ] 

31 

45 

France . , . . . 

1  1840-1842 

.825 

2,837  j 

2.397 

121.  ! 

85 

42 

Austria . . . 

1839-1841 

.807 

3.874 

2.995 

124  1 

20 

33 

Prussia . 

1839-1841 

.887 

3.707 

2.058 

113  i 

27 

38 

I  1842 

1.013 

4.234 

3.590 

99 

23 

28 

72 
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MARRIAGES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  1845.— -BELGIUM,  1841. 


AGE. 

|  Number  of  persons  married  in 

i )  To  10,U00  married,  there  were  in 

]  -Massachusetts. 

Belgium. 

|  Massachusetts. 

Belgium. 

j  Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  20 . . . . 

j  53 

690 

757 

2.685 

198 

2,583 

312 

1,105 

20  to  25 .  . 

1,308 

1,422 

4,530 

6,966 

4,897 

5,324 

1,864 

2,807 

25  to  30 . . 

952 

446 

9,420 

8,007 

•  3,564  . 

1,670 

S.S  77 

3,320 

30  to  35 . 

247 

79 

5,497 

3,841 

925 

296 

2,262 

1,581 

35  to  40  . 

81 

17 

2,483 

1,719 

303 

64 

1,024 

707 

40  to  45 . 

17 

14 

1,01)0 

653 

64 

52 

412 

269 

45  to  5!).... . 

!  8 

2 

840 

225 

30 

7 

140 

93 

50  to  55 . . 

1  5 

1 

137 

76 

19 

4 

56 

31 

55  to  60  . . . . . . 

|  — 

— 

56 

27 

_ 

_ 

23 

11 

Over  60 . . . 

|  - 

— 

72 

38 

— 

.  30 

16 

!  2,671 

.  2,671 

24,297 

24,297 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Tiie  number  of  births  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1845,  was  15,564;  being  *7, 71)8  males,  and 
1, 694  females. 

In.  1844  there  was  1  twin  birth  to  123  births. 

“  1845  “1  “  to  129  “ 

“  1844  “  1  triplet  to  7, '261  “ 

“•  1845  “  1  “  to  15,444  “ 

“  1844.  «  1  quadruplet  to  15,523  « 

“  1845  <•  -  »G  “ 

“The  births  registered  in  England  are  in 
proportion  to  the  population  one  seventh  part 
more  numerous  than-  in  France,  and  one  sev¬ 
enth  part  less  than  in  Prussia.  To  3,525  inhabi¬ 
tants,  100  births  are  annually  registered  in 
France,  113  in  England,  133  in  Prussia,  136 
in  Austria,  151  in  Russia.  The  small  number 
of  births  in  France  is  not  accounted  for  by 
any  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  persons 
married,  who  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country  from  which 
I  have  been  able  to  procure  returns.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  100  French  wives  had  14  children, 
100  Prussian  wives  21  children,  yearly;  or, 


in  other  terms,  717  wives  bore  annually  100 
children  in  France,  t52  children  in  Prussia. 
If  the  births  are  divided  by  the  annual  mar¬ 
riages  that  took  place  seven  years  before, 
there  were  3.33  births  (in  wedlock)  to  a  mar¬ 
riage  in  France — 4.05  to  a  marriage  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  4.34  to  a  marriage  in  Austria;  4.26 
to  a  marriage  in  Englaud.  and  if  a  correction 
be  made  for  first  marriages,  4,79  to  every  two 
persons  married.  The  total  annual  births  in 
England,  divided  by  the  persons  married  sev¬ 
en  years  before,  give  on  an  average  6.12  chil¬ 
dren  to  every  two  persons  married ;  and  as 
many  illegitimate- children  are  the  offspring  of 
married  persons  before,  during,  or  after  mar¬ 
riage,  the  number  of  children  to  every  two 
persons  married  in  England  must  be  between 
4.79  and  5.12,  or  little  short  of  five,  about 
three  of  which  attain  the  age  of  marriage  to 
replace  the  two  parents  and  those  who  have 
no  offspring;  the  surplus  swelling  the  number 
of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  island,  or 
flowing  in  of  emigration.” 


TABLE  OF  LONGEVITY. 


ag  a 

SURVIVING. 

j  - 

N  umber  su 

reiving  each 

pee  hied  age. 

alculaU'd  I'rm 

i  the  deaths. 

— 

1  In  M  :l-'S;u*linst'Us,  ■ 

j  In  Preston.  England.' 

184.’. 

1M4. 

1X43. 

Gentry, 

Tradesmen 

Operatives. 

At  Birth . 

loo 

inn 

| 

ICO. 

68.2 

8S.43 

86.51 

79.42 

70.71 

64.99 

58.63 

47.32 

39  01 
32.28 

S3 1 74 

Art 

r 

81  76 

ro  u- 

61.8 

56. 0 

10  “  . 

n~  t*T 

Sw ,  *i 

44.0 

20  “  . 

60  50 

r$‘)l 

76.3 

3S.8 

30  “  . . . 

48  34 

47  80 

31.5 

40  li  . 

40  40 

37.5 

28.1 

xjo.x; 

50  “  . . 

32.87 

26.08 

•jjj- 

6o.  4 

20.-1 

60  “  . 

2g'.02 

18.20 

op  o') 

27.07 

21.71 

15.26 

6.  SB 

56. 

15  6 
11.2 

70  “  . 

18.35 

To'  no 

25!  4 

8. 

1.3 

2o.  5 

13.3 

80  “  . 

9.06 

2.03 

.07 

0  o-> 

6.1 

90  “  . 

l!c4 

1  RO 

4.5 

2. 1 

100  “  . 

1  . 

_ .07 

.8 

.2 

- 

.Ofi 

— 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  in  Masca-  [per  cent,  of  the  “tradesmen,”  and  only  31.5 
chusetts  60.50  per  cent,  in  1842  survived  the  per  cent,  of  the  “operatives,”  survived  the 
age  of  20,  and  only  58.98  in  1845;  while  in  same  age.  In  Massachusetts,  26.08  in  1842 
Preston  7.6,3  percent,  ot  the  “gentry,”  51.6  j  and  only  21.71  iu  1845,  survived  the  age  of 
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60,  while  in  Preston  45.1  per  cent,  of  the  gen-  \ 
try,  20.5  per  cent,  of  the  tradesmen,  and  only  j 
11.2  percent,  of  the  laborers  survived  that  j 
age.  This  shows  that  the  people  of  Massa- j 
chusetts  do  not  enjoy  so  good  health  as  the 
better  classes  in  England,  though  better  health  ! 
than  the  laboring  classes.  The  influence  of 
circumstances  and  occupation  on  health  and] 
longevity,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Preston.  It  appears  that 
while  12.3  per  cent,  of  the  gentry  survived  SO 
years,  only  25.2  of  the  operatives,  or  laborers, 
survived  the  same  age.  * 

The  following  extracts  are  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting.  They  furnish  the  most  powerful 
reasons  for  the  preservation  of  life  statistics, 
and  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge : 

“Man  comes  into  existence  a  helpless  be¬ 
ing  ;  arrives  at  maturity  by  the  aid  of  others; 
exists  in  a  state  of  maturity  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod,  and  then  decays  and  dies;  ‘the  dust  re¬ 
turns  to  the  earth  as  it  was.’  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  of  all.  Life  may  extend  to  80, 90, 
or  even  100  years :  and  it  may  terminate  in  a 
year,  a  month,  ’or  even  in  an  hour.  We  know 
that  we  all  must  die ;  but  the  time  of  our 
death  we  do  not  know.  It  may  come  com¬ 
paratively  soon ;  it  may  not.  We  believe, 
'however  th;t  the  time  of  our  death,  though 
unknown,  is  in  some  respects  within  our  own 
control.  We  believe  that  disease  and  death 
come  not  from  a  mysterious,  unconditional 
Providence,  but  are  the  result  of  the  condition 
of  our  bodies,  and  the  influences  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Many  of  these 
influences  we  bring  around  us  by  our  own  vol¬ 
untary  choice.  One  person  takes  proper  food, 
at  proper  times  and  m  proper  quantities ;  an¬ 
other  indulges  his  appetite,  and  takes  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  inju¬ 
rious  quantities.  One  person  clothes  himself 
so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of 
the  body  at  all  times;  another  guards  not 
against  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons,  but  allows  himself  to  be  alternately 
heated  and  chilled.  One  man  selects  a  place 
of  residence  where  the  air  he  breathes  is  pure 
and  invigorating ;  another,  where  the  noxious 
impurities  of  the  air  carry  disease  and  death 
to  his  vitals.  One  person  keeps  his  skin  in  a 
healthy  state  by  frequent  bathing  ;  another 
permits  it  to  be  coated  over  with  impurities. 
One  chooses  an  occupation  which  gives  suffi¬ 
cient  exercise,  physical  and  mental,  to  keep 
all  the  energies  of  his  body  vigorous ;  another, 
one  that  requires  too  much  labor  for  his  pby- 


1  sical  nature,  or  has  in  itself  unhealthy  influ¬ 
ences,  or  in  his  occupation  over-exerts  himself 
so  as  to  impair  his  physical  and  mental  capa¬ 
city.  One  man  exposes  himself  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  small-pox,  knowing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  da:  gerous,  takes  the  disease 
and  dies ;  another  vaccinates  himself,  and  thus 
protects  and  saves  his  life.  One  man  ven¬ 
tures  upon  the  ocean  without  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  to  manage  his  craft,  and  thus  exposes 
himself  to  accidental  death ;  another  is  cau¬ 
tious,  and  ventures  no  farther  than  safety  per¬ 
mits;  The  act  of  the  one  in  each  case  is  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  prolongs  life  ;  the  act  of  another 
is  unfavorable,  and  abridges  it.  And  will  not 
everyone  say  that  all  these  acts  and  influ¬ 
ences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  more  or  less 
within  the  control  of  man  ?— -that  life  may  be 
saved  and  prolonged,  and  that  the  time  of  our 
death  may,  in  some  sense, be  postponed?  Nu¬ 
merous  illustrations  of  this  truth  present  them¬ 
selves  within  the  circle  of  our  own  knowledge. 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Concord,  when 
settled,  in  1118-,  had  a  feeble  constitution: 
and  one  man  voted  against  him  because  he 
thought  it  useless  to  settle  a  man  whose  prob¬ 
abilities  of  living  were  so  small.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  by  great  care  and  attention  to  his  health, 
acquired  a  pretty  good  constitution,  and  sur¬ 
vived  his  90th  year.  He  probably  added  50 
years  to  a  life,  which  another  man,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  would  not  have  enjoyed. 

“  The  tendency  of  our  people  is  to  become 
a  manufacturing  people;  and  manufactures 
have  been  so  far  investigated,  that  the  cost 
of  eveiy  article — material,  transportation, 
labor,  wages,  board,  <fec. — -is  clearly  known. 
But  what  amount  of  life  is  sacrificed  thereby 
we  know  not.  We  do  not  know,  though  we 
ought  to  know,  whether  there  exists  or 
whether  there  is  any  tendency  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition  in  any  of  our  cities  and  towns,  as 
would  justify  the  remark  of  Mr.  Chadwick, 
before  quoted,  making  them  ‘characteristic 
of  those  crowded,  filthy,  badly-administered 
districts  in  England,  where  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  is  short,  the  proportion  of  the 
young  very  great,  and  the  adult  generation 
transient.’ 

“  The  average  age  at  death,  as  has  been 
already  said,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  exact 
index  of  comparison  for  the  health  of  a  place, 
unless  we  have  the  number,  age,  and  condition 
of  the  living.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting 
fact  to  be  known,  and  we  present,  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  table,  several  calculations  made  from 
such  data  as  are  in  our  possession ; 
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•period  of  Ob3or-  Number  of 

vatiim  'Tears. 

1779  to  1842 . 63 . . 

181*  to  1845 . 33 . 

1805  to  1836 . 3  i . 

1817  to  1843 . 27 . 

1842  . 1 . 

1843  .  1 . 

1844  . 1 . . 

1845.. .. . 1  . 

1811  to  1820 . 10 . . 

1821  to  1830 . 10 . 

1831  to  1840 . .10 . . 

1841 . 1. . 

■1841.. . .  i.. . . 

1841 . 1 . 

1841.. .. .  1 . 

1814  to  1833 . 20 . 

1814  to  1833........  20 . 

1814  to  1833 . 20... . 


Place  and  Circumstances 


.Concord . . 

.Plymptou..... .... .... 

Amherst,  N.  H...„ . 

Dorchester,  Mass . . . 

, Massachusetts  Returns. 


ft  « 

.City  of  Boston..... 


England . 

Ireland  . . . . 

London. . . . . 

Liverpool . . . 

■  Geneva,  Switzerland,  males. . 
“  “  females. 

“  K  both... 


Number  of 

Deaths. 

at  Death. 

.  1,600... 

494 , . . 

. 41  00 

81ai. . 

1,767... 

. 32.20 

.  6,986... 

. 34.77 

7,798... 

..  ....33,82 

,.  7,689... 

. 33.74 

.  8,388... 

. 30.26 

.  8,020... 

27  25-. : 

10,731... 

. .25.83 

.  16,314... 

..335,106... 

. 29.46 

.27.00 


5,219 . 

. ....  38  44 

5,688  ... 

. 42.68 

10,907..,.. 

.....40.67 

“Tills  statement  affords  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  locality  on 
longevity.  Estimating,  by  the  above  average 
age  at  death,  the  value  of  life  to  be  100  per 
cent,  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Ply mpton,  then 
the  people  of  Boston  would,  according  to  the 
age  1831-1840,  enjoy  but  55.41  percent.;  or, 
in  another  view,  the  people  of  Boston,  on  the 
average,  live  a  less  number  of  years  by  44.59 
per  cent,  than  do  the  people  of  Plympton ! 

“  But  while  we  have  all  these  surveys  and 
maps  pointing  out  the  boundaries  of  our 
counties  and  towns,  the  localities  of  our 
mineral  wealth,  the  best  Iand3  for  farming 
and  the  production  of  domestic  animals,  and 
the  existence  of  noxious  and  innoxious  wild 
animals,  we  may  ask  where  is  the  sanatory 
map  which  points  out  the  healthy  and  un¬ 
healthy  localities  of  the  state,  which  will  re¬ 
veal  to  our  people  where  and  how  human 
life  can  best  be  sustained  and  longest  con¬ 
tinued,  aud  where  and  how  human  energy 
and  productive  power  can  be  best  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  culture  and  development  of 
the  sources  of  wealth  in  the  state  ?  Have 
we  not  said  by  such  legislation  that  our  cat¬ 
tle  and  our  hogs  are  of  more  value  than  the 
lives  of  ourselves  and  our  children  ?  Have 
we  not  extended  to  the  brute,  whose  worth 
is  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  a  species  of 
legislation  which  has  been  withheld  from 
man,  who  is  of  immeasurable  value  ?  When 
compared  to  investigations  into  the  physical 
condition  of  man,  all  other  investigations 
dwindle  into  insignificance. 

“The  population  of  Massachusetts  may 
now  be  estimated  at  800,000.  From  the 
returns  of  deaths  received,  I  have  estimated 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  state  last 
year  to  have  been  14,000,  which  is  nearly  1 
in  57,  or  1.75  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Of  these  14,000,  there  died  at  least  8,000 
children  and  youth  under  15  years  of  age. 
Estimating  the  average  ages  of  the  whole  of 
these  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  actually 
known,  it  will  give  for  each  about  4  years, 
or  24,000  years  of  life  for  all.  This,  at  $50 
a  year,  amounts  to  $1,200,000  as  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance.  And  all  this  sum  was 


lost  to  the  state  last  year  by  premature 
deaths,  before  any  return  could  be  made  for 
it..  Can  any  one  doubt  that  half,  at  least, 
might  have  been  saved  by  proper  knowledge 
and  care  ? 

“  The  proportionate  number  of  deaths 
among  the  young  has  been  increasing  for 
several  years  ,  past  in  this  country,  as  our  in¬ 
vestigations  prove;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  less,  until  more  knowledge 
is  diffused  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
the  liability  to  death,  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  This  immense  loss  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  state  may  be  considered  as  an 
annual  tax,  which  the  people  must  pay  every 
year,  until  they  find  but  and  use  the  means 
j  of  prevention. 

I  .  “  It  has  been  said  that  the  strength  and 
j  dignity  of  a  nation  consist  not  in  its  lands, 
i  its  houses,  its  wealth,  but  in  its  people.  And 
,  I  have  already  stated,  that  that  people  is 
most  prosperous  which  contains  the  greatest 
proportionate  number  of  tlm  productive  age. 
In  the  above  calculation  we  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death 
of  those  belonging  to  this  age.  This  would 
greatly  swell  the  amount  of  loss.  We  have 
stated  that,  by  care  and  attention,  the  late 
Dr,  Eipley  probably  added  fifty  years  to  his 
l  te.  We  are  now  considering  time  as  money, 
’ubor  as  money,  life  as  money ,  and  not  the 
real,  moral  value  of  that  good  man’s  services. 
Estimating,  then,  this  time  to  be  worth  $1 
per  day,  or  $800  per  annum,  the  fifty  yea, vs 
of  life  were  worth  $15,000,  aud  that  sum  was 
saved  by  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  The 
deaths  in  this  state  last  year,  as  we  have 
estimated,  were  14,000.  Of  these,  5,000  prob¬ 
ably  died  between  15  aud  60  years  of  age. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  by  proper  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health,  and  a  proper  care  in  obey¬ 
ing  these  laws,  five  years  might,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  have  been  added  to  each  of  their  lives—- 
and  this  Beems  not  an  extravagant  supposi¬ 
tion-— -then  we  should  have  saved,  instead  of 
losing,  as  we  have  done,  25,000  vears  of  life, 
which,  estimated  to  be  worth,  in  this  adult 
age,  only  $150  a  year,  would  have  produced. 
§8,750,000 1  And  this  loss  must  be  annual! 
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u  There  is  still  another  view  of  this  great 
subject.  William  Farr,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  age,  stated 
in  McCulloch’s  Statistical  Account  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  ‘  when  one  person  in  a 
hundred  dies  annually,  two  are  constantly 
sick ;  although  this  exact  relation  is,  perhaps, 
not  preserved  in  infancy  and  old  age,  or 
where  the  rate  of  mortality  deviates  from 
the  standard,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a 
near  approximation  to  the  truth/  This  prin¬ 
ciple  may  be  more  simply  expressed  thus: 
the  proportion  of  persons  constantly  sicli  in  a 
population,  is  double  the  annual  proportion 
per  cent,  which  the  deaths  bear  to  the  living 
m  that  population.  According  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  already  given,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  population  in  Massachusetts  was  one 
in  fifty-seven,  or  1.75  per  cent.  Double  this 
percentage,  and  we  have  3.5  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  per  cent.;  and  this  proportion  of  800,000 
is  28,000,  the  actual  number  constantly  sick 
in  this  state. 

“Sickness  occasions  a  twofold  loss;  one  for 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  siek,  and  the  other 
for  the  nursing,  medical  attendance,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  other  expenses,  which  they  re¬ 
quire.  The  first  may  be  estimated  at  $50, 
ana  the  second  at  $150,  or  $200  per  annum 
for  both,  which,  multiplied  by  28,000,  gives  a 
total  annual  loss  by  sickness  of  $5,600,000  l 
It  is  supposed  that  half  of  this  sickness  is 
preventable,  and  that  half  of  this  enormous 
sum  might  be  saved  if  the  laws  of  health 
were  properly  understood  and  obeyed. 

“  We  might  save  then — 

By  diminishing  the  mortality  of 
_  infancy  and  childhood..'. $600,000 
Uy  prolonging  the  lives  of  adults.  3,750,000 
By  preserving  the  general  health 

and  diminishing  sickness. ......  2,800,000 


Making,  according  to  this  view,  an 
annual  total  saving  of . . .  .$7,150,000 

“  This  amounts  in  ten  years  to  $71,500,000, 
or  about  one  quarter  of  all  the  property  of 
the  Commonwealth,  according  to  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  1840!” 

6,  Tiie  Banking  System  of  Massachusetts 
i3  on  the  most  enlarged  scale.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth 
had  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  investment.  The  Legislature  requires 
an  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  all 
these  banks,  and  we  have  before  us  several 
ofthae  annual  publications.  The  number  of 
Savings  Institutions  in  1846  was  thirty-eight; 
their  condition,  itc.,  were  as  follows 


The  number  of  depositors  in  all  thirty- 


eight  banks  was . . . .  62,893 

Amount  deposited  in  all  thirty- 


eignc  uauKS. .  . . . . iv 

Public  Funds. . . . .  1,890,52.5  93 

Loans  on  Public  Funds .  19,500  00 

Bank  Stock . . .  1,909,620  72 

Loans  on  Bank  Stock.. . . .  149,256  50 

Deposits  in  Banks  bearing  in¬ 
terest. . . 94,520  61 

Railroad  Stock . 14,800  00 

Loans  on  Railroad  Stock. . . .  232,538  75 

Invested  in  Real  Estate. .  90,884  22 

Loans  on  Mortgage  of  Real 

Estate. . .  3,757,262  80 

Loans  to  County  or  Town.. . 818,041  96 

Loans  on  Personal  Security. .  1,980,072  88 

Cash  on  hand... . . 150,728  26 

Rate  and  amount  of  ordinary 
dividend  for  last  year,  4£ 

per  cent. . . 345,443  10 

Average  annual  per  cent,  of 
dividends  of  last  five  years, 

5.1  per  cent. 

■Annual- expenses  of  Institu¬ 
tions.. . . 29,306  69 


7.  Insurance  Returns. — We  liftve  three  of 
these  annual  publications. 

8.  The  Agricultural  Reports  we  have  al¬ 
ready  particularly  referred  to  in  previous 
pages  of  this  number.  We  have  several  of 
them,  which  embrace  a,  variety  of  the  most 
interesting  information. 

9.  We  might  properly  conclude  with  the 
Manufactures  of  Massachusetts.  Rone  of  the 
Reports  are  complete  enough  in  this  particular. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
know  the  annual  average  profits  now  and 
hitherto  in  that  species  of  industry  through¬ 
out  the  state.  We  should  learn  the  uses 
or  abuses  of  the  protective  system,  and  de¬ 
termine  how  far  it  is  necessary  among  us. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  Lowell 
a  short  time  since,  the  most  important  manu¬ 
facturing  town  in  Rew-England,  and  which 
consumes  about  one  sixth  of  all  the  cotton 
manufactured  in  this  country.  The  history  of 
this  remarkable  city,  prepared  by  Mr.  Miles, 
is  worthy  of  study.  It  has  grown  in  an  amaz¬ 
ing  ratio.  Scarcely  more  than  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  the  manufacturing  system 
was  opened  there  On  a  scale  of  any  promise. 
We  know  its  present  stature.  Mr.  Miles 
states  the  semi  annual  dividends  of  the  com¬ 
panies  to  be  frequently  ten  per  cent,  for  six 
months,  or  thus  doubling  the  capital  in  five 
years !  It  may  be  gathered  from  this  what 
a  mint  of  wealth  exists  here,  and  the  fortunes 
of  Massachusetts  manufacturers.  Hence  the 
secret  of  Boston’s  greatness. 


*  W  0  iU’e  indebted  for  this  summary  to  a  handsome 
volume,  the  Massachusetts  State  Record,  1847,  com¬ 
piled  by  Nahum  Capon,  Esq.,  who  kindly  furnished 


us  a  cor  It  is  made  from  the  returns  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  .  rta. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LOWELL. 


Corporation. 

lnco  - 
porated. 

Capital 

Stock. 

Spindles. 

Loum3. 

fr'em. 

emp). 

Males 

Kind  of  Goods 

Merrimack  Manufac.  oP. 

1822 

§2,000,000 

(41,600 

3,300 

1,775 

600  | 

Prints  &  Sheet¬ 
ings  Nos.  22  to  40 

Hamilton  Manufac.  Co. . . 

1825 

1,200,000 

25,956 

736 

750 

270 1 

Prints,  Flannels, 
&  Sheet.  14  to 40 

Appleton  Company.  , 

1828 

600,000 

11,776 

400 

340 

65  | 

Sheetings&Shirfc- 
ings,  No.  14. 

Lowell  Manufac.  Co . 

1828 

600,000  | 

3, 400 IVool  S 
7,142  Cot.  ^ 

244  Cotton. 

50  Power  Carpet. 
30  Hand  Carpet. 

•^550 

Carpets,  Rugs,  % 
Cotton  Cloths. 

Middlesex  Manufac.  Co.. 

1830 

750,000 

13,000  j 

45  Broadcloth. 
375  Cassimere. 

|  950 

559 1 

Broadcloth  and 
Cassimere. 

1830 

600,000 

13,936 

404 

400 

90 

Drillings,  14. 

1830 

600,000 

12,960 

479 

460 

300  j 

Sheetings,  No.14. 
Shirtings,  No.  14. 
Printing  Cloths. 

1,200 

200  < 

Lawrence  Manufac.  Co . . 

1830 

1,500,600 

'44,032 

1,260 

Sheetings&Shirtr 
ings,  14  to  30. 

( 

Lowell  Bleachery. .... ... 

1832 

140,000 

_ _ 

20 

230  j 

1,700,000  lbs. 
bleached  per  an. 

870 

160  \ 

Drillings,  No.  14. 

Tloot.t.  Cotton  Mills.. . 

1835 

1,200,000 

34,374 

966 

Shirtings,  No.  40. 
Printing  Clotb,40 

( 

7C0 

160  5 

Sheeting,  No.  13. 

Massachus.  Cotton  Mills.. 

2339  . 

1,200,000 

29,152 

919 

Shirting,  No.  14. 
Drillines,  No.  14. 

( 

Prescott  Manufac.  Co.. . . 

1814 

600,000 

16,128 

548 

450 

1  gixi  lRKi!tAimfipa&Shirt“ 
inus,  124  &  14. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop.. . , 

1845 

500,000 

— 

— 

600] 

3,000  tons  writ  & 

.  cast  iron  per  an. 

Total . . 

11,490,1)00 

~253AV6 

i  7,756 

7,915 

3,340 

Average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  Board,  per  wee1?;.  . . 

“  “  males,  “  per  day  ... 

Medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  14  yarn,  yards  per  day 
“  «  «  No.  30  “  «  « 

Average  per  spindle,  yards  per  day . . . . 


§2  00 
80 
45 
33 

IK 


il  The  Lowell  Machine-shop,  included  among 
the  above  mills,  can  furnish  machinery  com¬ 
plete  for  a  mill  of  8,000  spindles  in  three 
months,  and  a  mill  can  bebuiltinfchesametime. 

“  An  important  undertaking,  eventually  to 
redound  to  the  interest  and  wealth  of  the  city, 
is  the  building  of  the  new  canal.  It  is  des¬ 
tined  to  give  to  most  of  the  mills  on  the  lower 
level  a  more  regular  supply  of  water,  and  con¬ 
sequently  benefit  those  on  the  upper  level.  It 
is  to  be  of  an  average  width  of  100  feet  and 
a  depth  of  15  feet.  It  will  require,  in  its 
construction,  a  rock  excavation  of  150,000 
yards,  an  earth  excavation  of  110,000  yards, 
and  a  mas3  of  masonry  of  50,000  yards;  the 
whole  estimated  at  an  expense  of  8500,000. 

“  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  two  new 
cotton  mills  will  be  in  operation.  The  one, 
built  by  the  Merrimack  Company,  to  contain 


23,424  spindles,  and  640  looms.  The  other, 
built  by  the  Hamilton  Company,  will  com¬ 
mence  with  10,388  spindles,  and  260  looms, 
but  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  nearly 
20,000  spindles,  and  400  looms.  The  driving 
power  for  the  latter  will  be  a  steam  engine, 
of  160  horse  power,  which  is  being  put  in, 

“  Other  manufactures  are  produced  in  the 
city  than  those  specified  above,  of  a  value  of 
8800,000,  employing  a  capital' of  $310,150, 
and  about  1,000  hands.” 

Total  manufacturing  capital  of  Lowell. 
$11,490,000.  Total  females  employed,  1,915; 
total  males,  3,340.  Consumption  in  factories, 
about  50,000  tons  of  coal,  5,000  cords  of 
wood,  100,000  gallons  of  oil,  1,000,000  pounds 
of  starch,  165  barrels  of  flour.  Population 
of  Lowell,  1828,  3,532;  1846,  28,841.  (See 
'  Bostop.) 
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Exports  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  this  Port  since  September  1st,  1850. 


WHITHER  exported. 

This  week. 

Previously. 

Total. 

Last  season. 

..  2104862 

......  968471 

_ 

268523 

.  250924 

Of  tier  pnrt.R . . . 

_ 

. .  12420  _ 

12420 

.  334718 

.  . . 

.  230680  _ 

..  4109569  .... 

.  .  4430249 

.  4739783 

Total. r,, .... 

6585374  .... 

681005 1 
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Exports  of  Staves  from  this  Port  since  1st  September,  1850. 


vrnmiER  exported. 

This  week. 

Previously. 

.  8000 

Total. 

8000  ..... 

Last  year. 

_ 

....  727  . 

.  105059 

..  105826  ..I.. 

. 36540  .r... 

210413 

246953  . 

.  405924 

.  677943 

. . .  ' . .  aront  . 

323512  .... 

860779  _ 

Comparative  Exports  of  Staves  from  this  Port  for  four  years ,  to  date , 

WHITHER  EXPORTED. 

1850-51. 

.  8000  . . . . 

3849-50. 

1848-49. 

24500  . 

1847-48. 

21000 

, _ 

Other  ports. . . 

Coastwise . -.. . . 

.......  240953 

272019 

405924  .... 

...  87070  ...... 

...  141820  ...... 

328240 

212960' 

Total . . . . . 

...  677943  .... 

..  253390  ...... 

562200 

Comparative  Exports  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  this  Port  for  five  years,  to  date. 


WHITHER  EXPORTED. 

>50-»51. 

’49-’50. 

’48-M9, 

’47-M8. 

’46-’47. 

Cuba . 

.,2104862 

..  1968471 

333290 

1373548  . 

329173 

Mexico . . . 

. .  268523 

250924 

264189 

..  1094294  . 

...  878479 

Other  ports  . . 

..  12420 

334718 

190308 

. .  414028  . 

. . .  216636 

Coastwise . . 

..4430249  .. 

4739783 

...  .  4499286 

4737223  . 

..  4309846 

Total.... . . 

,..6816054 

..  7293896 

...  7619093 

5734134  . 

...  3597253 

Exports  of  limber,  d'c.,  from  this  Port  since  September  1st,  1850,  to  dale. 

articles-!.  Great  Britain. 

Timber,  pieces.,.-, . 100 

Spars . . . — 

Masts  .  . .  '  — 

D’k  Plank,  feet . . . — 

Oars . — 

Shingles . . . — 

Cedar,  Lags . — 

Laths . -* 


Franco. 

Other  ports,, 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

1473 

....  302 

_  „ 

1875- 

414 

130 

_ 

....  544 

2 

...  a  59  ... 

— 

_  61 

7560 

....  88317 

.  — 

....  95877 

1891 

....  —  .... 

— 

1891 

— 

....  €-2000 

203000 

....  295000 

— 

....  —  ... 

1315 

....  3315 

~ 

....  6000 

— 

....  6000 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Du¬ 
ties  at  this  Port  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1850,  and  the  first  and  scco?id 
quarters  of  1851. 


THIRD  QUARTER,  1850. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable .  $*7,640 

Value  of  imports,  free. ...........  85,456 

Total  imports . . . .  $43,096 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $4,249  90. 
FOURTH  QUARTER,  1850. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable . . . .  *76,069 

Value  of  imports,  free. .  84,360 


Total  imports . .$160,429 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $25,043  20 

FIRST  QUARTER,  1851. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable .  101,632 

Value  of  imports,  free .  2-3,228 


Total  imports . $124,255 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $33,566  44. 


SECOND  QUARTER,  1851. 


Value  of  imports,  dutiable.. .  105,024 

Value  of  imports,  free . .  *7,600 


Total  imports . 

Amount  of  duties  col’d,  $33,41*7  40. 


$1 12,624 


Total  amount  of  imports . $440,404 


Total  amount  of  duties  collected 

for  the  past  year. . $96,2*76  94 

Comparative  Exports  of  Cotton  from  Port  of 
Mobile,  from  September  1st  to  date,  in  tile 
following  years : 

Great  Other  Foreign 

Uritniij.  France.  Ports.  U.  States. 

1851  ..250118... 46005... 26873...  96029 
1850  . .162189. . .38973. . . 11927 ...  111452 
1849  . .290836. . .63290. . .44525. . .140993 
1848  .  .228329. ... 61812. .  .29070. .  .120350 
1847  . .131156... 89293.. .19784... 116674 
1846  ..208047... 66821.. .26824... 115164 
1845  • .269037... 68789... 52811.. .130701 
1844  . .204242. . .49611 ...  15885  . . .195714 
1843  . . 285029 . . .53645 . , . 26903 . . . 113768 


Comparative  Receipts,  Exports ,  and  Stocks  of 
Cotton  at  the  Port  of  Mobil,  from  1st 
September  to  date,  in  the  following  years : 

Receipts.  Exports.  '  Stocks. 

1861 - - - 433646. . .  .418525. . .  .27797 

1850 . 832796 _ 325541 . 1 2962 

1849..  ...... .517846 _ 539642 _  5046 

1848 . 438324 _ 439561. . .  .23584 

1847 . 823266 _ 306907 _ 24172 

1846 . .  .  „  .421669 _ 410856 _ 7813 

1845..  ..... . .517650. . . .521338. . . .  438 

1844 . 468717 - 4G5452....  3920 

1843 . .479744 _ 479345 _  790 
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COTTON  TRADE. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Foreign  Exports,  Re¬ 
ceipts,  and  Slocks  of  Cotton  of  the  United 
Stale*,  i it  the  latest  dates,  for  the  last  Four 
Years  ; 


years.  1851.  1850.  1849.  1848. 

To  Great  Britain. . .  1413733  1085235  1531331  13 i 1274 

Prauce .  295205  232397  36707 1  270940 

Otht'F  Foreign 

Ports . .  263900  188929  320143  254145 

Total  bales...  1977338  1556561  2220545  1842359 

Receipts. . . ..23.RU20  2071108  2706038  2317811 

Stocks .  96229  143833  114229  134352 


MOBILE.— Topography.  Sanatory  Con¬ 
ditio?  and  Vital  Statistics  op  Mobile, 
Ala.  — Mobile  is  situated  uu  the  west. bank  of 
the  Mobile  River,  just  before  it  empties  itself 
into  tile  Mobile  Bay.  The  site  is  but  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  all  purposes  of  convenient 
drainage.  The  .soil  is  dry  and  sandy.  Im¬ 
mediately  opposite  the  city,  on  the  east,  is  a 
large  low  island,  covered  with  high  grass  and 
rushes,  and  known  as  the  “  Marsh.”  Imme¬ 
diately  above  the  city,  on  the  north,  is  a  large 
swamp,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Back  of  the  city,  on  the  north-west," 
west  and  south,  the  dry,  sandy  pine-hills  com¬ 
mence,  affording  delightful  and  healthy  re¬ 
treats  from  the  heat,  sickness  and  annoyances 
of  the  city,  during  the  summer ;  and  thus 
have  sprung  up  the  pleasant  villages  of  Toul- 
minviUe,  Spring  Hill.  Cottage  Hill,  Summer¬ 
ville  and  Fulton.  South  of  the  city,  the  shores 
of  the  bay  are  dotted  for  many  miles  with 
the  residences  of  our  citizens.  These  spots 
have  been  found  usually  exempt  from  the 
visitations  of  epidemic  disease. 

The  city  is  not  compactly  built,  except  in 
the  portions  occupied  by  the  commercial  and 
business  houses. 

The  streets  generally  are  wide,  and  run 
mostly  north  aud  south,  east  and  west  Much 
attention,  of  late  years,  has  been  paid  to  plant¬ 
ing  shade  trees  along  the  pavements,  and  the 
comfort,  and  probably  the  health  of  the  city 
is  much  improved  thereby. 

The  prevailing  winds,  during  the  winter 
months,  are  the  north  and  north-east.  From 
the  middle  of  April,  (at  which  time  the  warm 
spring  weather  commences,)  the  south  winds, 
cool,  refreshing,  and  laden  with  the  moisture  i 
of  the  extensive  waters  of  the  gulf  and  bay. 
make  the  heat  quite  endurable. 

£To  system  of  under-ground,  drainage  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  Mobile.  From  the 
light  and  porous  character  of  the  soil,  however, 
the  streets  soon  dry  after  the  heaviest  fall  of 
rain. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  good  spring  water 
through  the  City  Water  Works,  from  a  stream 
some  few  miles  distant.  The  climate  of 
Mobile  is  warm  and  relaxing  to  the  energies, 


and  during  even  the  winter  months  is  trying 
to  the  constitution  from  the  many  and  sudden 
changes  that  occur.  The  spring  and  fall  are 
delightful  seasons.  During  the  coldest  wea¬ 
ther  in  winter  the  ground  is  but  oeldoni 
frozen.  ’ 

Most  rain,  I  think,  falls  in  December  and 
January,  and  June  and  July. 

There  are  in  Mobile  two  hospitals,  large, 
commodious,  and'  well-ventilated  buildings, 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, — 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  and  the 
City  Hospital.  They  are  each  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  between  two  and  three  hundred 
atients.  Their  location  is  an  admirable  one, 
eing  situated  on  a  dry,  elevated  spot,  with 
but  Tittle  near  them  to  obstruct  the  breezes 
from  the  bay. 

There  are  several  institutions  of  a  charitable 
character  in  the  city,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylums ;  the  Benevolent  Society,  which,  be¬ 
sides  other  objects  of  charity,  has  charge  of 
the  destitute  widows  of  the  city ;  and  the 
Samaritan  Society,  which  does  an  immense 
deal  towards  alleviating  the  suffering  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  indigent  poor. 

The  want  of  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  work- 
house  is  sadly  felt,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  such  institutions  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  each  year. 

There  are  three  cemeteries,  which,  from  their 
location,  can  exert  but  little  influence  upon 
the  public  health. 

The  sanatory  condition  of  the  city  has 
undoubtedly  improved  within  the  last  few 
years.  For  many  years  Mobile  enjoyed  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  a  very  un¬ 
healthy  place,  and  the  devastating  epidemics 
of  1819, ’25, ’29,  ’87,  ’39,  and ’43,  in  truth,  gave 
a  coloring  to  this  accusation.  Since  the  last- 
mentioned  year  there  has  been  no  severe 
visitation  from  the  destroyer.  We  may  ac¬ 
count  for  this,  in  some  measure,  by  the'  fact 
that  the  wet,  muddy  morasses,  filled  with 
rushes  and  stubble  cane,  which,  until  1843, 
occupied  nearly  the  entire  northern  portion 
of  the  city,  have  been  filled  in,  and  their 
places  are  now  the  sites  of  large  cotton  ware¬ 
houses  and  presses;  a. better  system  of  drain¬ 
age  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  principal 
streets;  and,  lastly,  more  exertion  has  been 
made  by  the  municipal  officers  to  carry  into 
effect  the  prudent  suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

There  are  but  very  few  deaths  that  occur 
from  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  endemic  fever ; 
in  fact,  the  diseases  of  that  character  seem  to 
have  lost  almost  entirely  the  dread  which  a 
few  years  since  they  inspired.  The  greatest 
mortality  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  back, 
has  been  from  enteric  affections.  The  deaths 
from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  have  exceeded 
greatly  the  mortality  from  any  other  disease 
of  an  acute  character.  These  diseases  have 
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not  been  confined  so  entirely  as  formerly  to 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  have  oc¬ 
curred  throughout  the  year,  and,  at  all  seasons, 
have  been  occasionally  of  a  very  unmanage¬ 
able  character.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  entire  number  of  deaths  in  Mobile 
fir  the  years  1846  to  1860,  inclusive:  j 


Tears 

Population, 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

'  Deaths . 

1845.. 

..12,000., 

..320.. 

..122. 

...442 

18^6. . 

.  .12,000. . 

..339.. 

..144. 

...483 

1847.. 

.  ,13-/000.. 

..433.. 

..175. 

...608 

1848.. 

.  .15,000  . . 

..666, . 

..239. 

. . .805 

1849.. 

-.17,000.. 

..633  .. 

..273. 

...910 

I860.. 

..20,000.. 

..437.. 

..178. 

...611 

During  this  period  the  yellow  fever  pre¬ 
vailed  but  one  season,  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  184Y,  and  there  were  seventy-six 
deaths  from  the  disease  that  year.  In  1848 
and  1849,  the  cholera  and  its  kindred  affec¬ 
tions  swelled  the  mortality  somewhat.  The 
scarlet  fever,  during  the  winter  of  1848  and 
1849,  and  thh  spring  of  1849.  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  numbered  among  its  victims 
many  adults.  The  mortality  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  1848  was  seventy -five;  in  1849  the 
mortality  from  the  same  cause  was  fifty. 
These  remarks  will  explain  the  large  ap¬ 
parent  increase  in  the  mortality  in  1848  and 
1849.  In  1850  there  was  no  epidemic  of  a 
fatal  character.  The  dengue  fever  prevailed 
to  a  very  great  extent  during  September  and 
October  of  this  year,  but  there  was  no  fatality 
attending  it. 

In  1846,  with  a  population  of  12,000,  and 
a  mortality  of  442,  the  deaths  were  36  5-6 
ina every  thousand  living;  in  1850,  with  a 
population  of  20,000,  and  a  mortality  of  611, 
the  deaths  were  30£  in  every  thousand  living. 
These  two  years  were  both  considered  healthy 
years.  There  was  no  epidemic  visitation 
either  year  of  a  fatal  character:  we  may, 
therefore,  infer  from  these  facts,  that  the 


sanatory  condition  of  the  city  has  improved 
during  this  time. 


The  average  annual  mortality  of 
London, population,  2,000,000,  is  44,700 
Paris,  “  1,000,000,  is  23,500 

New- York,  “  440,000,  is  23,400 

Philada.,  “  400,000,  is  14,000 

N.  Orleans,  “  125,000,  is  7,954 

Mobile,  “  20,000,is  611 


These  figures  would  give  a  mortality  for 
London,  of  one  in  every  44  living. 

Paris,  “  42  “ 

New- York,  “  19  “ 

Philadelphia,  “  27  “ 

New-Orleans,  “  15  “ 

Mobile,  .  “  32  “ 

Thus  showing  that  the  percentage  of  deaths 
s  actually  less  in  Mobile  than  in  any  of  the 
named  American  cities. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  number 
of  each  class-— whites  and  blacks,  males  and 
females — who  have  died  in  Mobile  from  1845 
to  I860,  inclusive : 

1845.  1846.  1847  1848. 1849.  3850.  Total. 
Males.... 279  ,324  396  536  580  396  2611 
Females..  163  169  212  267.329  220  1350 


Whites.  ...320  339  443  568,  637  433  2728 

Blacks... .122  144  175  239  273  173  1131 

Total.. .442  483  608  805  910  611  3859 

One  is  struck  immediately  with  the  great 

disproportion  exhibited  by  this  table,  between 
the  mortality  of  the  males  and  females. 
Very  nearly  the  same  disproportion  probably 
exists  in  the  relative  population,  and  the 
greater  degree  of  exposure  and  the  various 
excesses  committed  by  the  males,  will  prob¬ 
ably  account  for  much  of  the  excess. 
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Noof  Value  of  Value  of  Speciat 

No  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Total 

Years 

Polls  Horses  Carriages  Tax 

Slaves 

Slavrs. 

Merchandise. 

Real  Estate 

Valuation. 

1814 

78  . . . 

96 

41,750 

111,200 

198,000 

350,950 

1815 

94  . .  . 

i;i 

43,100 

101,000 

222,500 

366'600 

1816 

93  . 

123 

48,200 

157,200 

319,400 

52!,80O 

1817 

101  . . . 

136 

56.900 

185,600 

371,001) 

613,500 

1818=: 

97  ...... 

158 

67,180 

203  000 

398000 

668,180 

1819 

104  . 

169 

71,410 

276,100 

417  000 

.  764'510 

1820 

88  . . . 

174 

73,300 

208,000 

493,800 

874,600 

1821 

211 . . 

161 

59,390 

383,300 

403,200 

846,330 

1822 

287  . . . 

191 

85.3'i0 

231,300 

419,550 

736,150 

1823 

332  . 

367 

119  300 

308,950 

989.350 

1,477,600 

1824 

512  . . 

382 

106,575 

168,800 

832, !  25 

1.107,500 

1825 

334  . .  . 

640 

218  800 

397,500 

1,519.765 

2.136,140 

1826 

407  .  ...... 

706 

221,*  90 

535,980 

1,535  640 

2.292,658 

1827 

471  . .  ..... 

717 

215.750 

411.956 

1,408.327 

£.036,033 

J828 

527  . 

723 

232,240 

559,678 

1,483,168 

2,175,087 

1829 

402  . 

1,095 

326,700 

500.088 

1,891,760 

2,719,148 

1830 

531  . . . . 

1,041 

311,555 

421,750 

2.162,770 

2  896,070 

1831 

419  . . . 

887 

274.185 

540,449 

1,294,810 

2.109,444 

1832 

764  . 

1,535 

530,155 

975,028 

2,G23,110 

4,118,293 
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No  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Special 

No  of 

Value  ot 

Value  of 

Value  ot* 

Total 

Tear# 

Polls 

Horses 

Carriages ; 

Tax 

Slaves 

Staves 

Merchandise 

Real  Estate 

Valuation 

1833 

898 

1.856 

694  805 

1.042,400 

3.377,649 

5,014.864 

1334 

980 

2,565 

1,000,350 

1,143.725 

4,611.950 

6,756,025 

1835 

788 

2,411 

1,447,000 

1,524,160 

6,414,425 

9,083,135 

1836 

617 

3,911 

1,871,100 

2.739,050 

18,050,080 

22,600,230 

1837 

836 

3,459 

2,721,300 

2,975,250 

27,482.961 

33,062,191 

1838 

1,487 

3,920 

1,461,200 

2.253,285 

20,407.435  . 

24,121.920 

1839 

1,725 

2,135 

1,225,050 

3.156,350 

21,098,915 

24,480,315 

1840 

1,453 

2,907 

1,078,020 

1,820,770 

13.441.783 

16,398,623 

1841 

1,372 

3,467 

1,568,900 

2,297.600 

17.601  950 

21  468.450 

1842 

1,615 

3,555 

1,667,375 

2,477,820 

18.138,643 

20,283;838 

1843 

855 

3,552 

1471,750 

1,676,550 

14,773,470 

17.921,770 

1844 

452 

3,963 

■  1,705,845 

2,329,976 

14,053  056 

18,098,877 

1845 

943 

10,000 

3,807 

1,428,620 

2,442.615 

12,622,085 

16,503.325 

1846  No  poll  tax 

28,770 

42,450 

12,690 

4.586 

1,697,650 

2,121,820 

12,854,650 

16,745.345 

1847 

Do. 

15,925 

27,590 

10,748 

3,868 

1,323.480 

1.760  745 

,  8,638,250 

11, 776,730 

1848 

1.217 

16,980 

24,680 

9,890 

4.16ft 

1,544,350 

1,891,750 

8,943,810 

12.431.560 

1849 

1,607 

6,185 

7,840 

9,570 

3,888 

1,600,850 

1,728,350 

.9,300,930 

12,629,700 

1850 

1,400 

7.135 

8,685 

5,735 

3,313 

1,345,850 

2,041.360 

8,577,025 

11.985,790 

1851 

1,554 

87,100 

54,740 

9,285 

5,203 

2,493,845 

3,336,565 

11,698,045 

17,670,295 

MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  UNITED  STATES,  1851. 

RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Total  receipts,  from  January  1  to  December  31, 1851 . . . . .257,688 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1, 1851 . . . . . . . . .  152,800 

Total  supply... . . . . . . . . . . . 270, < 

Deduct  exports  in  1851 . . . .  2,365 


Deduct  stock,  1st  January,  1852 . ..... . .  11,200 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  in  1851  . 256,923 

—Or,  about . . . •. . . . . . . 33,238,278  gallons.' 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.,  of  1850-51,  (the  most  of  ■which  came 
to  market  in  1851,  and  assuming  tbe  stock:  of  this  description,  1st  January  of  each 
year,  to  he  equal) . . . . . . . . 10,709,710  gallons. 


257,688 

12,800 

18,620  , 
310 

25,268 

250 

270,488 

2,365 

18,930 
"  408 

25,5.18 

2 m 

268,123 
.  11,200 

18,522 

327 

25,279 
,  252 

.256,923  18.195  25.027 

Would  make  the  whole  consumption  in  1851 . 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1850 . . 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.,  1849-50. 

Would  make  tho  whole  consumption  in  1850 . 

Whole  excess  In  1851 . . . . . . 

Excess  of  foreign  in 4851 . . 


.43.948,018  gallons. 
.24,806,949  st 

.12,212,300  « 

.37.019-240  « 

.  6,928,779  <l. 

8,431,329  « 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement, 
that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign 
in  the  country,  in  1851,  is  equal  to  about  34 
per  cent  over  the  consumption  of  1850.  It 
will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  crop 
of  Louisiana,  Texas,  in  1850-51,  was 
1,502,500  gallons  short  of  the  production  of 
the  previous  season,  which  induced  larger  im- 
lortations  the  past  year ;  even  New-Orleans 
laving  taken  equal"  to  1,227,435  gallons  of 
Cuba  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  crop  of 
Louisiana,  &c.,  the  present  season,  is  estimated 
to  be  a  full  average  one. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. — Every  day  gives  me 
additional  evidence  of  the  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  already  prosperous  city;  and 
although  her  commerce  is  great,  yet  upon 
that  alone  her  public-spirited  citizens  do 
not  intend  to  rely,  for  the  notes  of  prepara¬ 
tion  are  already  heard  in  various  quarters, 
and  in  addition  to  her  commerce,  manufac¬ 
tories  will  soon  claim  a  part  in  adding  to 
her  wealth.  Preparations  are  now  making 
for  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  boat¬ 


yard,  to  be  conducted  on  a  scale  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  any  in  the  west ;  and  ere  long, 
althougn  we  cannot  afford  the  facilities  at 
Nashville,  Tennesseeans  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supporting  in  Tennessee  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  industry.  The  gentleman 
who  opens  the  yard  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  boat-builders  in  the  Union.  As  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  truth,  some  of  the  finest  boats 
running  on  the  Mississippi  are  his  handiwork; 
among  others,  the  magnificent  Autocrat.  In 
addition  to  this,  an  extensive  flour  mill,  now 
nearly  completed,  is  about  to  commence 
operations,  arid  will  make,  it  is  said,  sixty- 
two  thousand  barrels  of  flour  annually; 
creating  another  large  source  of  wealth  to  the 
community.  These  things  speak  'most  favor¬ 
ably  for  the  public  spirit  of  Memphis,  and  in¬ 
deed  I  find  on  all  aides  evidence  that  her 
citizens  are  determined,  by  the  liberal  views 
they  take  of  things,  to  make  Memphis  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  the  West — and  the  city 
already  feels  the  beneficial  result  of  these 
views.  In  1840, 1  am  told,  Memphis  had  a 
population  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  ; 
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the  census  recently  taken  shows  a  population 
of  twelve  thousand ;  and  although  no  prophet, 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  1860  will  show 
a  population  more  than  double  this  number. 

*  *  * 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  a 
large  cotton  manufactory  has  just  been 
erected  here,  and  will  go  into  operation  very 
shortly,  giving  employment  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  operatives.  Why  cannot  we  chronicle 
such  an  event  in  Nashville  f  Urge  our 
citizens  to  wake  up  to  the  importance  of 
these  things,  for  if  they  sleep  much  longer, 
every  city  in  this  country  will  outstrip  us,  and 
upon  ourselves  must  rest  the  fault. 

MEMPHIS  CONVENTION  OF  1645.— 
We  give  the  resolutions  adopted,  for  useful 
reference : 

1st. — Revolved,  That  the  reports  of  the 
various  committees,  presented  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  be  printed,  together  -with  such 
documents  accompanying  them,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  supervise  the  printing 
of  the  nroceedino-a  of  the  convention  shall 
deem  necessary. 

2d. — Resolved;!Tl\i\t  sale  communication 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  interior, 
afforded  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  and  their  principal  tributa¬ 
ries,  is  indispensable  to  the  defenlse  of  the 
country  in,  time  of  war,  and  essential  also  to 
its  commerce. 

3d. — Resolved,  That  the  improvement  and 
preservation  of  the  navigation  of  those  great 
rivers,  are  objects  as  strictly  national  as  any 
other  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the 
country,  and  that  such  improvements  are 
deemed  by  this  convention  impracticable  by 
the  states,  or  individual  enterprise,  and  call 
for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  same 
by  the  General  Government. 

4th. — Resolved,  That  the  deepening  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  so  as  to  pass  ships 
of  the  largest  class,  cost  what  it  may,  is  a 
work  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  would 
greatly  promote  the  general  prosperity, 

5th. — Resolved,  That  if  the  policy  of  rein¬ 
forcing  our  Navy  with  war  steamers  be 
adopted,  the  western  waters  are  proper 
sources  of  supply,  as  they  abound  in  iron, 
the  best  material  for  their  construction,  and 
in  lead  and  copper,  important  materials  for 
munitions  of  war;  provisions  also  being 
cheap,  and  the  skill  requisite  for  their  con¬ 
struction  and  navigation  being  ample  in 
this  region,  which  already  possesses  the  lar¬ 
gest  steam  commercial  marine  in  the  world. 

6th — Resolved,  That  the  project  of  con¬ 
necting  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Lakes 
of  the  North,  by  a  ship  canal,  and  thus  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  a  measure  worthy  of 
the  enlightened  consideration  of  Congress. 

7th. — Resolved,  That  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
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coast  ought  to  be  preserved  unimpaired, 
and  that  ample  military  and  naval  defenses, 
and  additional  light-houses  and  beacons, 
should  be  established  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  most  eligible 
points. 

8tli.— Resolved,  That  the  Gulf  and  Lake 
coasts  are  greater  in  extent  than  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard ;  that  the  interests  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  in  one  quarter  are  quite  as  important, 
and  altogether  as  national,  as  those  in  the 
other;  and  that  the  expenditures  required 
for  the  proper  defenses  of  the  Gulf  and 
Lakes,  will  fall  far  short  of  what  has  been 
freely  voted  for  the  coast  defenses  of  the 
Atlantic. 

9th. — Resolved,  That  Congress  should  es¬ 
tablish  a  National  Armory  and  Foundry  at 
some  point  on  the  western  waters,  at  as 
early  a  period  as  practicable. 

10th. — Resolved,  That  the  Marine  Hospi¬ 
tals  on  the  western  and  southern  waters, 
the  construction  of  -which  has  been  com¬ 
menced  or  authorized  by  Congress,  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  to  completion  with  the 
least  practicable  delay. 

11th. — Resolved,  That  the  Mail  service  of 
the  West  and  South  requires  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  speed  and  regularity,  particularly 
on  the  western  rivers,  and  that  measures 
ought  to  he  taken  for  the  prompt  extension, 
by  Government,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph, 
into  or  through  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

12th. — Resolved-,  That  millions  of  acres  of 
the  pxiblie  domain,  lying  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  its^  tributaries,  now  worthless  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  might  be  reclaimed 
by  throwing  up  embankments,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  overflow ;  and  that  this  convention 
recommend  such  measures  as  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  expedient  to  accomplish  that  object,  by 
grant  of  said  lands,  or  an  appropriation  of 
money. 

13th. — Resolved,  That  Railroads  and  com¬ 
munications  from  the  Valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  in  giving 
greater  facilities  to  trade,  greater  dispatch 
in  travelling,  and  in  developing  new  sources 
of  wealth,  are,  in  all  their  salutary  influen¬ 
ces  on  the  commercial,  social,  and  political 
relations,  strongly  urged  upon  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  theWesfc; 
and  they  are  the  more  recommended  as 
works  within  the  power  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  construct,  and  as  aifording  profita¬ 
ble  investment  of  capital. 

14th. — Resolved,  That  in  order  that  the 
earliest  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for 
private  individuals  and  enterprise  to  direct 
their  capital  and  energies  to  the  completion 
of  the  important  roads  projected,  the  con¬ 
vention  recommend  to  the  delegations  pres¬ 
ent  to  appoint  committees  charged  with  the 
duty  of  prompt  and  early  applications  to 
their  respective  Legislatures,  for  charters  to 
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construct  such  roads  as  may  pass  through 
their  states ;  and  to  ask  such  aid  and  pat¬ 
ronage  from  said  states  as  they,  in  their 
discretion,  may  deem  proper  and  necessary, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  works. 

15th. — Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the 
roads  projected  may  pass  through  the  public 
domain,  this  convention  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress,  the 
equity  of  granting  the  right  of  way  and 
alternate  sections,  in  aid  of  the  works  so 
situated — such  grant,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
convention,  being  no  more  than  a  fair  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  the  proprietor  for  the 
enhanced  value  imparted  to  the  sections  of 
land  retained  by  Government. 

16  th,  —  Resolved,  That  efficient  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  to  move  and  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  Mississippi,  opposite 
the  city  of  St  Louis,  so  that  the  harbor 
there  may  at  all  times  be  accessible,  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  public  utility,  and  of  a  national 
character,  and  entirely  beyond  the  ability 
of  Missouri  to  accomplish.  ^ 

17th. — Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that 
Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  of 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
Military  Road  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  (opposite  Memphis)  through  the 
swamps,  to  the  highlands  in  Arkansas,  in 
the  direction  of  the  various  military  posts  on 
the  western  frontier. 

18  th., — Resolved,  That  a  Dry  Dock  and 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  repairs  and 
refitting  of  Government  vessels,  should  be 
established  at  some  suitable  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

19th. — Resolved,  That  the  president  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this 
Convention,  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the 
various  topies  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

2.0th. — Resolved,  That  the  president  also 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this 
convention,  to  address  our  common  constit¬ 
uents  on  the  same  subjects. 

MEMPHIS  CONVENTION.  OF  1849.— 
Resolutions  Adopted. — Resolved ,  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
provide,  at  an  early  period,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  national  railroad  from,  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Resolved,  That  to  facilitate  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  object,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Government  to  constitute  an  efficient 
and  competent  corps  of  engineers,  to  make 
complete  explorations  and  surveys  of  all  the 
routes  that  have  been  designated  by  public 
opinion,  a3  proper  for  the  fine  of  this  road. 

Resolved,  That  after  the  proper  surveys 
shall  have  been  completed,  that,  in  the 


opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  General,  Government  to  locate  the  fine 
of  the  road ;  and,  in  making  the  location, 
that  route  should  be  selected  which,  is  easiest 
of  access,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  national  defense,  most  conven¬ 
ient  to  the  people  of,  and  (as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable)  central  to,  the  United  States,  and 
upon  which  a  railroad  can  be  constructed 
on  the  cheapest  and  best  terms. 

Resolved,  That,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  the  first  resolution,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  convention,  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  constitute  a  legitimate  and 
proper  fund. 

Resolved,  That,  after  the  construction  of 
the  national  railway  trunk  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  aid,  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
national  domain,  iu  the  construction  of  such 
branch  railroads  as  will  best  connect  it  with 
the  northern  lakes,  and  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares  leading  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  with 
such  other  points  on  the  Mississippi  river  as 
will  connect  it  with  the  lines  of  improve¬ 
ment  completed,  or  in  the  eoiutee  of  construc¬ 
tion;  and  also  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
branches  from  the  main  trunk  to  suitable 
points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  either  east  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide,  under  liberal  conditions,  for 
a  connection  between  the  main  trunk  of  this 
national  railroad  and  all  railroads  now  made, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  constructed  by  the 
authority  of  the  several  states  and  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  important  means,  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of 
a  railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  military  posts  from  the  western  con¬ 
fines  of  our  western  states,  along  the  southern 
boundaries  of  our  republic  and  our  Indian 
frontier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  that  these  posts 
should  be  established  in  all  proper  places, 
not  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  that 
civilized  and  productive  settlements  should 
be  encouraged  around  them,  by  sales  and 
the  grant  of  preemption  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  such  other 
encouragement  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
so  that  by  these  means  ample  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  to  our  engineers  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  survey  and  reconnoissanee  of  our 
possessions  lying  between  our  western  and 
southern  states  and  the  Pacific  ocean;  and 
so,  also,  that  by  these  means  safe,  practical 
roads,  one  or  more,  with  facilities  of  travel, 
may  be  immediately  formed  for  our  citizens, 
and  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war,  etc.,  across  our  own  territo¬ 
ries,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores. 
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and  in  order  that  our  government  may  ful-’ 
iil  its  recent  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  contemplated 
railroad  across  the  continent  is  being  con- 
str  icted,  a  present  communication  between 
the  states  oi  tliis  Union  and  the  American 
and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  of 
vast  importance  to  every  portion  of  this 
country;  that  such  communication  can  be 
obtained  by  ship-canal  or  railroad  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  or 
Panama,  or  across  them  all;  which  railroads 
or  canals  may  be  constructed  by  private  en¬ 
terprise;  ana  this  convention,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  undertaking  and  completion 
of  such  works,  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
law,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
directing  the  Postmaster  General,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  make 
annual  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails,  troops,  and  military  and  naval 
stores  of  the  government,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  country,  by  the 
shortest,  speediest,  and  cheapest  route. 

AtesolW,  That,  in  the  event  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  Congress  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  thereof,  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  that  liberal  appropriations  of 
the  public  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of 
the  respective  states,  shoidd  be  made  to  aid 
them  in  the  construction  of  their  works  of 
internal  improvement.  , 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  General 
Government  for  examination,  as  possessing 
special  advantages,  the  route  commencing  at 
San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  crossing  the 
Colorado  of  the  West,  running  along  the  Gila 
river,  or  near  it,  in  a  direction  to  the  Paso  del 
Norte,  and  thence  across  the  state  of  Texas  to 
its  north-eastern  boundary,  between  32°  and 
33°  of  north  latitude,  terminating  at  some 
point  on  the  Mississippi  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  the  mouth  of  Red  river. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  seven 
be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  to  collect  and  publish  information,  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  and  an 
address  to  the  people,  of  the  United  Slates, 
upon  the  subject  of  increasing  the  facilities  of 
intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  such  other  matters,  as  shall  be 
embraced  in  the  resolutions  of  this  convention. 

Committee  of  seven,  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  memorialize  Congress,  Ac. : 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  of  Louisiana. 

Absalom  Fowler,  of  Arkansas. 

James  0.  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 

J.  R,  Strother,  of  Missouri. 

J.  F.  G.  Mittag,  of  South  Carolina. 

C.  0.  Mills,  of  Texas. 

G.  S,  Merger,  of  Mississippi. 


MINNESOTA.— -We  make  the  following 
extract  descriptive  of  Minnesota,  from  a 
letter  written  by  H.  H.  Sibley,  Esq. : 

“The  part  of  Minnesota  which  lies  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  constituted  a  portion 
of  Wisconsin  Territory  before  the  admission 
into  the  Union  of  the  state  of  that  name, 
with  curtailed  boundaries.  The  St.  Croix, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  main  branch  of 
that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis 
River,  on  Lake  Superior,  now  divide  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota,  On  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  parallel  of  43?  30'  is  the 
line  of  division  between  the  state  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  west  .to  the  Missouri,  All 
the  country  up  the  latter  stream  to  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Whitewater,  and  along  that 
river  to  the  British  Possessions,  thence  west- 
wardly  following  the  line  of  49°  to  the 
intersection  of  the,  extreme  north-west  boun¬ 
dary  of  Wisconsin,  in  Lake  Superior,  ap¬ 
pertains  to  Minnesota  Territory.  The  area 
embraced  between  these  limits  contains 
between  140,000  and  150,000  square  miles, 
equal  in  extent  to  New-York,  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  combined. 

“  This  immense  region  is  bountifully  water¬ 
ed  by  the  Mississippi,  St.  Peter’s,  and  Missouri 
rivers,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  and 
their  numerous  tributary  streams  which  tra¬ 
verse  it  in  every  part.  There  are  also  in¬ 
numerable  bodies  of  fresh  water,  which 
abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  white 
fish  especially  being  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  more  northern  aud  large  lakes.  The 
general  character  of  Minnesota  is  that  of 
high  rolling  prairie;  but  the  streams  and 
lakes  are  bordered  with  heavy  bodies  of 
timber  which  contain  every  species  of  wood 
known  along  the  Mississippi  below,  except 
beech  and  sycamore.  At  a  point  about  eight 
miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  commences  a  large  and 
remarkable  forest  which  extends  to  the  south, 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  across  the  Minnesota 
or  St.  Peter’s  river,  to  the  branches  of  the 
Makato  or  Blue  Earth  river.  This  vast 
body  of  woodland  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and,  from  fifteen 
to  forty  in  breadth.  Many  beautiful  lakes 
of  limpid  wafer  are  found  within  its  limits. 
In  this  beautiful  country  are  to  be  found  all 
the  requisites  to  sustain  a  dense  population. 
The  soil  is  of  great  fertility  mid  unusual 
depth,  covered  as  it  is  with  the  mould  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  Indian  is  here  in  his 
forest  home,  hitherto  secure  from  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  pale  faces;  but  the  advancing 
tide  of  civilization  warns  him  that  ere  long 
he  must  yield  up  his  title  to  this  domain,  and 
seek  another,  and  a  strange  dwelling-place. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  large 
and  warlike  tribes  of  Sioux  and  Chippewas, 
who  now  own  full  nine  tenths  of  the  soil  of 
Minnesota,  must  soon  be  subjected  to  the 
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operation  of  the  same  causes  which  have  “St.  Paul  is  the  present  capital  of  the 
swept  their  eastern  brethren  from  the  eprth,  territory.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
unless  an  entirely  different  line  of  policy  is  the  Mississippi,  about  six  miles  below  Fort 
pursued  by  the  government  towards  them.  Sneliing,  and  eight  miles  .by  land  from  the 
If  they  were  brought  under  the  influence  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  now  a  town  of 
and  restraint  of  our  benign  laws,  and  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
hope  extended  to  them,  that  education  and  is  rapidly  augmenting  in  population, 
a  course  of  moral  training  would,  at  some  “  Stillwater  is  a  thriving  village  on  lake 
period  hereafter,  entitle  them  to  be  placed  St.  Croix,  about  eighteen  miles  from  St. 
on  an  equality,  socially  and  politically,  with  Paul  by  land,  and  twenty-five  miles  fro  in  the 
the  whites,  much  good  would  be  the  result.  Mississippi.  It  is  second  only  to  St.  Paul  in 
The  soil  of  Minnesota  is  admirably  adapted  size,  and  is  increasing  steadily  in  wealth  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  cereal  grains,  population.  There  is  also  quite  a  village  at 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  afford  a  safe  crop,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  one  of 
even  at  the- British  Red  river  colony,  which  the  most  lovely  spots  in  the  upper  country, 
is  in  latitude  50°.  and  also  at  Marine  Mills  on  the  St..  Croix 

“  Minnesota  is  destined  to  become  a  great  river,  Sauk  Rapids,  on  the  Mississippi, 
agricultural  region,  and  her  prairies  are  well  seventy-five  miles  above  the  falls,  and  at 
calculated  for  the  raising  of  stock.  There  is  Mendota,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter’s 
also  such  an  extent.of  water-power  through-  river.  Point  Douglass  is  at  the  junction 
out  its  broad  surface,  that  no  reason  can  be  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers, 
perceived  why  manufactures  would  not  It  is  a  charming  place,  and  is  destined  to  he 
flourish  also.  The  reports  Of  those  scien-  the  site  of  commercial  importance, 
title  men  who  have  explored  the  country  ‘‘Pembina  is  the  name  of  a  settlement  on 
justify  us  in  the  belief  that  our  territory  is  our  side  of  the  line  ofthe  British  Possessions, 
rich  in  copper  ores;  and  more  particularly  and  contains  upwards  of  a  thousand  souls, 
in  galena  or  lead.  Whether  coal  exists  is  a  principally  persons  of  a  mixed  Indian  and 
problem  yet  to  be  solved.  If  it  shall  be  white  blood.  These  people  are  active  and 
found  in  any  considerable  quantities,  the  dis-  enterpi-ising,  hardy  and  intrepid,  excellent 
co  very  will,  be  of  more  real  advantage  to  Min-  horsemen,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire- 
nesota  than  the  best  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  arms.  They  subsist  by  agriculture  and  the 
“  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi  hunting  of  buffalo.  They  desire  to  be  re- 
and  St.  Croix  valleys  lies  the  gi\.:<  <•  region'of  cognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as 
pine,  which  will  continue  to  prove  a  source  do  some  thousands  of  their  kindred,  who 
of  wealth  to  the  territory  and  state  for  a  now  reside  at  Selkirk’s  colony  in  the  British 
century  to  come.  The  manufacture  of  pine  territory  :  but  who  are  anxious  to  emanci- 
lutnber  already  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  pate  themselves  from  the  iron  rule  of  the 
industrial  labor  of  the  people.  Much  of  Hudson  Bay  Company.  These  people  are 
this  is  needed  forborne  consumption,  caused  only  waiting  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  population ;  but  government  of  the  United  States  to  join 
the  larger  portion  is  sent  to  Sh  Louis,  where  their  brethren  at  Pembina.  They  would 
it  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  form  an  invaluable  defense  to  that  exposed 

“The  climate  of  Minnesota  is  not  subject  frontier,  either  with  the  British  government 
to  sudden  variations,  especially  in  winter,  (to  which  they  are  much  disaffected)  or  with 
Although,  in  some  years,  the  snowfalls  to  a  the  Indian  tribes. 

considerable  depth,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  “  I  might  state  in  the  connection  that  the 
we  have  far  less  than  is  the  case  either  in  Indians  generally  through  our  territory  are 
New-Fngland  or  the  northern  part  of  the  kindljr  disposed  towards  the  whites,  and 
state  of  New-York.  The  comparative  ab-  anxious  to  avoid  a  collision.  This  is  emplia- 
senee  of  moisture  in  our  country  is  att-ribut-  tieally  the  case  with  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
able,  doubt  less, to  the  fact  that  no  very  large  pewas. 

bodies  of  water  are  -to  be  found,  although,  “I  would  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the 
as  I  have  before  stated,  small  lakes  abound,  people  of  our  territory  are  distinguished 
During  the  coldest  weather  in  winter  the  air  for  intelligence  and  high-toned  morality, 
is  perfectly  still ;  consequently  the  tempera-  For  the  twelve  months  or  more  prior  to  the 
lure  is  much  more  tolerable,  and  even  plea-  establishment  by  Congress  of  a  government 
sant,  than  could  be  supposed  by  those  who  for  Minnesota,  although,  in  the  anomalous 
reside  in  the  same  latitude  on  a  stormy  At-  position  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  adrais- 
lantic  coast.^  _  _  sion  of  Y/isconsin  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 

“The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  it  was  uncertain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
to  he  relied  on  after  the  first  week  in  De-  laws  could  be  enforced,  not  a  crime  of  any 
cember,  and  steamboats  arrive  in  the  spring  magnitude  was  committed.  The  emigration 
about  the  10th  or  12th  of  April,  so  that  the  to  Minnesota  is  composed  of  men  who  go 
river  may  be  considered  as  closed  about  five  there  with  the  well-founded  assurance,  that, 
months  in  the  year,  in  a  land  where  nature  has  lavished  her 
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choicest  .gifts,  where  sickness  has  no  dwell¬ 
ing-place,  where  the  dreadful  cholera  has 
not  claimed  a  single  victim,  their  toil  will 
be  amply  rewarded,  while  their  persons  and 
property  are  fully  protected  by  the  broad 
shield  of  law.  The  sun  shines  not  upon  a 
fairer  region,  one  more  desirable  as  a  home 
for  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  laborer, 
■or  where  their  i industry  will  be  more  fully 
requited,  than  Minnesota  Territory.” 

_  MEXICAN  REPUBLIC. — The  work,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  ar  ticle ,* 
besides  being  well-timed,  for  it  has  made  its 
appearance  when  all  men’s  minds  are  occupied 
with  the  subject,  is  very  cleverly  written,  and 
exhibits,  in  an  advantageous  light,  the  indus¬ 
try  and  talent  of  the  apthor.  General  Thomp¬ 
son  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  all  the 
advantages  of  his  situation,  to  sto'-e  his  mind 
with  characteristic  an'ecdotps  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  living,  as  well  as  carefully 
to  observe  the  tendency  of  the  events  that 
were  passing  around  him  ;  and  to  study  with 
unremitting  attention  the  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  revolutionary 
struggles  which  have  distracted  that  country 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Al¬ 
though  we  differ  with  him  in  some  particulars, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  his  estimate  of  the 
character  and  services  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
who  have  .figured  during  this  eventful  period, 
•on  tiie  whole,  we  congratulate  ourselves  and 
the  public  upon  the  appearance  of  a  work  on 
Mexico  by  an  American  and  a  Republican. 
The  accounts  we  have  lately  seen  have  all 
been  written  by  Europeans,  who  take  part 
heart  and  mind  with  the  monarchical  party ; 
and  unhesitatingly  mi-represeat  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  federal  republicans ;  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  truth,  as  we  are  dis 
posed  to  believe,  give  a  false  coloring  to  the 
events  they  undertake  to  describe. 

Before  entering  into  a  more  minute  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  work  before  us, we  propose  to  give 
our  readers  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  Mexico,  and  briefly  to 
review  the  chief  events  of  its  history  since  the 
revolution;  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  its  actual  state  of  destitution  and  misrule. 
And  first,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  give  some 
account  of  the  extent,  population,  and  military 
and  other  resources  of  the  country. 

Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south¬ 
east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on 
the  south  by  Guatemala;  and  on  the  north  by ; 
the  United  States.  From  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Yucatan  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  California,  Mexico  extends  over  twenty- 
seven  degrees  of  latitude;  varying  consider" 
ably  in  breadth,  being  only  one  hundred  and 


twenty-five  miles  across  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  about  eleven  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Pacific,  at  its  northern  boundary.  Baron 
Humboldt  estimated  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  Mexican  territory  to  be  118  478  square 
j  leagues ;  of  whieh  82,000  square  leagues  are 
[situated  under  the  temperate  .zone,  and  the 
remainder  lie  within  the  tropics.  The  whole 
of  this  immense  extent  of  country  is  traversed 
by  the  great  Cordillera;  which,  after  passing 
through  the  whole  of  South  America,  in  a  single 
chain,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  deep 
transverse  valleys, divides  into  two  branches  on 
entering  this  northern- continent,  which,  pre¬ 
serving  their  northerly  direction,  leave  in  the 
centre  an  elevated  tract  of  country  known  as 
the  table-land  of  Mexico.  The  height  of  this 
tract  varies  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surmounted 
by  several  lofty  peaks,  which  soar  above  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  western  branch 
continues  of  an  uninterrupted  height,  until  it 
splits  into  the,  various  ramifications,  known 
chiefly  by  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
while  the  eastern  division  declines  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  our  frontier,  until  about  the  26th  de¬ 
gree  parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  subsides  to 
nearly  a  level  with  the  ocean.  In  ascending 
from  the  coast  to  the  table-land*  the  climate 
and,-, productions,  to  use  gn  expression  of  Hum¬ 
boldt,  succeed  each  other  in  layers  ;  and  the 
traveller,  in  a  few  days,  passes  in  review  the 
whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  ferns  and 
other  plants  of  the  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the 
arctic  regions.  He  considers  the  low  country 
aa  very  insalubrious ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast  and  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  streams,  even  this  portion  of  Mexico 
is  singularly  exempt  from  disease.  Humboldt 
gives  76  deg,  of  Fahrenheit  as  the  mean  heat 
of  the  coast,  and  64  deg.  of  Fahrenheit  as  that 
of  the  table-land.  tVe  should  have  estimated 
both  as  somewhat  higher,  especially  that  of 
the  coast;  but  in  such  an  extent  of  country, 
ail  general  calculations  must  be  subject  to  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  the  internal  provinces,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  cold  of  winter  and  heats  of  summer 
are  both  extreme.  In  the  equinoctial  region 
of  Mexico,  and  even  as  far  north  as  28  deg., 
the  seasons  of  rain  and  drought  are  regular  and 
periodical.  The  mins  generally  commence 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  end  in  October ; 
the  remainder  of  the  season  being  one  long 
drought.  Owing  to  this  cause,  wheat  and 
barley  can  only  be  cultivated  where  the  land 
is  capable  of  irrigation ;  and  in  such  situations 
they  are  very  productive,  yielding  thirty  for 
one.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  always  sown 
before  the  rains  set  in,  the  farmer  relying  upon 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  to  bring  up  his  crop, 
and  upon  the  intercession  of  his  patron  saint  or 
of  some  miraculous  image  to  bring  down  the 
rain  in  due  season  to  mature  his  crop.  The 
crops  of  Indian  cor",  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
low  lands  near  the  coast,  on  the  slope  of  the 
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Cordillera,  and  on  those  favored  spots  of  the 
table-land,  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  those 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  face  of  ihecountry 
thus  distinguished  presents  a  very  arid  ap¬ 
pearance. during  the  period  of  drought,  and  is 
entirely  without  forage  for  horses  or  cattle. 
'We  have  seen  the  herdsmen  feeding  the  latter 
with  the  succulent  leaves  and  steins  of  the 
cacti,  which  they  roast  in  the  fire  to  deprive 
them  of  their  prickles,  that  effectually  prevent 
animals  from  feeding  on  them  without  the  aid 
of  man.  Horses  and  mules  are  here  fed 
throughout  the  winter  on  barley  and  chopped 
straw.  At  the  proper  season  pasturage  is 
abundant,  and  the  road  along  this  elevated 
platform,  running  north  and  south,  so  perfectly 
practicable,  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  on 
one  occasion  four  wagons  in  the  square  of 
Mexico,  driven  and  escorted  by  our  sturdy 
countrymen  from  Santa  Fe,  in  New-Mexico, 
through  Chihuahua  to  the  capital.  They  were 
proceeding 'with  produce  to  Vera  Cruz,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  Mexican  merchants,  and  actually 
delivered  their  loads  there,  and  returned  to 
Chihuahua  with  dry  goods.  Neither  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  therefore,  nor  that  of  the 
roads  offer  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  armies.  Provisions,  however,  are  not  abun¬ 
dant;  for  corn,  wheat,  and  barley  are  cultivated 
only  in  patches  as  it  were;  chiefly  in  the 
Baxio,  a  rich  and  fertile  country  lying  north  of 
Mexico  and  south  of  Guanajuato,  the  plains  of 
Toluca,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Aguas  Calientes.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  is  raised  for  the  Wants  of  this  very  ab¬ 
stemious  people ;  but  a  few  thousiind  north- 
men,  with  the  ordinary  appetites  of  their  race, 
would,  in  a  few  days,  breed  a  famine  in  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  of  these  favored 
districts.  Beans  are  cultivated  pretty  exten¬ 
sively,  and  we  sent  home  on  one  occasion,  to 
the  New- York  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
two  varieties  of  pulse ;  the  best  is  the  most 
common,  a  red  bean,  resembling  very  much  in 
form,  taste  and  flavor,  our  southern  red  or  cow 
pea.  Our  people  would  be  much  surprised  to 
see  a  whole  estate  cultivated  in  red  pepper, 
or  a  species  of  capsicum,  called  by  the  natives 
chile.  The  consumption  of  this  article  is  pro¬ 
digious,  the  working  classes  subsisting  chiefly 
on  thin  cakes,  made  of  Indian  corn,  seasoned 
with  a  sauce  of  tomato  and  chile,  It  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  tho 
other  productions  of  Mexican  agricult  ure.  They 
would  not  aid  much  in  subsisting  an  arnw. 

The  population  of  the  country  has  "been 
variously  estimated.  In  1830,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  reached  8,006,066.  It  cannot 
be  short  of  that  number  now.  It  is  composed 
of  a  very  few  European  Spaniards ;  Creoles  or 
Spanish  descendants,  who  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  soil,  and  govern  the  country ; 
Indians,  unmixed,  descendants  of  hewers  of 


wood  and  drawers  of  water  among  the  abo¬ 
riginal  races  found  there  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  better  born  having  perished  un¬ 
der  the  oppress^  ":  of  their  conquerers ;  and  the 
mixed  classes.  Of  this  enumeration,  the  poor 
Indians  are  the  mo3l  numerous  and  the  most 
industrious.  Now,  in  what  condition  is  this 
immense  population  to  defend  the  country 
against  an  invading  army  ?  The  regular  army 
of  Mexico,  even  in  the  midst  of  peace,  cannot 
j  be  estimated  much  below  30, 000, with  an  equal 
number  of  active  militia,  enrolled  and  partially 
I  disciplined,  ready  to  be  called  into  the  field  in 
j  any  emergency.  The  entire  militia  cannot 
well  be  counted  at  less  than  500,000  men, 
liable  to  be  drafted  into  the  service  at  any 
moment.  Of  these  latter,  100,000  are  horse¬ 
men,  unsurpassed  in  horsemanship  and  in  the 
use  of  the  spear  and  lasso.  It  must  not  be 
j  supposed  that,  because  the  recruiting  service 
is  carried  on  forcibly,  and  the  recruits  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  army  like  felons,  they  make  on 
that  account  inefficient  soldiers.  We  have  seen 
the  French  conscript  manacled  and  driven 
along  to  the  depot  by  gens  d’armes;  we  have 
seen  the  English  sailor  dragged,  bleeding, 
through  the  mud,  by  the  press-gang,  to  man 
some  vessel  of  war;  and  yet,  after  a  moderate 
course  of  drill,  they  both  are  animated  by  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  their  comrades,  and  rival  the 
most  enthusiastic  volunteers  in  battle.  The 
Mexicans  do  not  excel  in  the  use  of  firearms, 
but  frequent  practice  may  remedy  that  de- 
j  feet.  When  we  were  in  Mexico,  in  1329,  the 
army  was  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
consist  of  58,955  men,  of  whom  32,161  were 
actually  under  arms.  The  troops  of  the  line 
were  eon.  posed  of  twelve  battalions  of  infantry, 
each  of  823  men,  the  full  war  complement 
being  1223  ;  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  each 
559  men,  the  war  complement  being  815  ;  and 
three  brigades  of  artillery,  of  179*7  men  in  all. 
In  addition  to  this  force,  stationed  at  and  near 
the  capital,  the  report  represented  22,788  reg¬ 
ulars  under  arms,  protecting  the  coasts  and 
the  northern  frontier,  W e  believe  this  to  have 
been  an  exaggerated  statement ;  indeed,  we 
know  it  to  be  so ;  but  we  likewise  know,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  array,  at  that  period,  exceeded 
nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  extrava¬ 
gance  has  proved  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the 
evils  that  have  befallen  this  ill-fated  country 
since  its  separation  from  Spain. 

The  Mexican  government,  soon  after  its  in¬ 
stallation,  negotiated  a  loan  In  England,  which 
they  dissipated  in  ostentatious  and  needless 
expenses  in  three  years ;  and  from  that  period 
the  country  has  been  torn  by  domestic  faction 
and  constantly  recurring  insurrections.  If  we 
were  called  upon  to  account  for  these  disor¬ 
ders,  we  should  be  disposed  to  attribute  them 
altogether  to  want  of  economy  and  financial 
skill.  They  borrow  money,  and  lavish  it  as  if 
it  formed  part  of  their  annual  income ;  they 
anticipate  their  revenue  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice, 
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and  in  a, Ice  no  permanent  provision  for  repay¬ 
ing  their  debt,  or  '.refunding  the  amount  thus 
abstracted,  at  an  enormous  cost,  from  their  in 
come.  The  pensions,  no  inconsiderable  items 
of  their  expenses,  the  salaries,  the  army  and 
navy,  are  all  unpaid,  and  all  complain  and 
clamor ;  and,  at  length,  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  revolt  against  the  government  in  the 
vain  hope  of  being  relieved.  Whether  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  their  territory  will  impart  more  wis¬ 
dom  to  their  councils  and  energy  to  their  go¬ 
vernment,  we  know  not.  But  if  the  people 
should  take  an  active  part  in  the  contest,  and 
the  clergy  be  incited  to  oppose  us,  our  forces 
ought  to  be  well  organized.,  well  disciplined, 
and  well  supplied,  to  promise  a  successful  re¬ 
sult  to  our  arms.  During  the  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence  it  was  remarked,  that  the  frequent 
failure  of  the  insurgents  was  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  they  were  under  to  subsist  their 
armies  on  the  country  they  nought  to  liberate. 
Owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  bad  roads  and 
absence  of  other  means  df  transportation,  little 
more  is  produced,  in  most  of  the  districts, 'than, 
the  wants- of  the  inhabitants  require ;  and  the 
attempt  to  take  from  them  that  little,  would 
rouse  them  to  desperate  resistance.  All  out  ' 
rages  upon  the  church,  too,  must  be  avoided ; 
for  if  the  clergy  are  forced  to  regard  their  in¬ 
fluence  or  their  property  to  be  in  danger,  they 
will  exert  the  one  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  us,  and  give  a  portion  of  the 
other  to  supply  the  government  with  the  means 
of  carry iug  on  the  war,  as  they  can  very  well 
afford  to  do.  The  great  influence  exercised  by 
the  priesthood  over  the  affairs  of  Mexico  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  great 
revolutions  that  country  has  undergone,  during 
the  present  century,  have  been  their  work. 
Hidalgo  and  his  co-laborers  were  priests,  and 
the  successful  movement  that  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain  was  instiga¬ 
ted  by  them,  in 'order  to  preserve  their  estates, 
which  would  have  been  forfeited  if  the  decrees 
of  the  Cortes  of  Spain  had  been  carried 
into  effect  in  their  American  dependencies. 
They  afterwards  dreaded  the  ultimate  effect 
of  free  institutions,  and  aided  to  overthrow  the 
federal  republic,  and  to  erect  upon  its  ruins  a 
central  government,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
subsist  any  length  of  time  by  the  Mexican 
people,  must  terminate  in  monarchy.  We 
mean  despotic  monarchy.  W e  are  aware  that 
many  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
onlv  form  of  government  suited  to  restrain  the 
turbulent  character  of  this  people.  We  do 
not  coincide  with  this  opinion,  but  believe,  that 
with  more  experience  and  better  education, 
the  people  will  gradually  comprehend  the 
workings  and  benefits  of  free  government,  and 
become  tranquil.  Tbit,  can  only  happen,  how¬ 
ever,  under  a  federal  system.  A  central  go¬ 
vernment,  under  whatever  denomination  it 
may  exist,  will  be  a  tyranny  ;  and  if  the 
states  should  separate,  an  event  by  no  means 


improbable,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  feat* 
they  will  be  involved  in  continual  disputes 
and  war  with  each  other,  and  become,  each  in 
its  turn,  subject  to  military  despotism.  From 
all  these  evils  their  sister  republic  might  have 
saved  them,  not  by  force,  but  by  advice  and 
persuasion;  for  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
Mexicans  are  inclined  to  look  up  to  us  as  their 
example ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  our  success  cheered  them  dn  their 
rugged  path  to  freedom.  The  monarchists, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  clergy,  became  early- 
aware  of  this  feeling  am’otig  the  people,  and, 
aided  by  the  Europeans  in  Mexico,  Succeeded 
in  driving  from  tne  country  the  first  envoy 
sent  there  by  our  government,  who,  it  was 
supposed,  exercised  an  influence  adverse  to 
their  views;  and  now  the  same  parties  have 
provoked  a  war  with  the  United  States,  which 
must  result  in  the  further  alienation  of  the 
two  republics.  We  shall  for  ever  regret  that 
this  government  has  permitted  them  to  succeed 
in  their  nefarious  designs.  We  venture  to 
predict,  however,  that  their  triumph  will  be 
ephemeral,  X,et  the  final  result  of  this  war 
be  what  it  may,  let  the  monarchists  and  the 
military  succeed  in  establishing  a  central  des¬ 
potism  and  a  kindly  throne  in  Mexico,  such  a 
government  will  not  long  subsist  where  the 
people  are  as  deeply  imbued  with  tbe  spirit 
of  liberty  as  the  Mexicans  are.  They  will 
rise  in  their  might  and  shake  off  so  disgraceful 
a  yoke ;  and  in  our  opinion  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  likely  to  retard  this  event,  would  be  the 
premature  intervention  of  this  government.  It 
is  not  our  province,  nor  is  it  our  intention,  to 
indicate  the  steps  by  which  these  United 
States  might  acquire  sway  over  the  republics 
of  the  new  world ;  but  we  are  persuaded  they 
might,  by  judicious  management,  exercise  a 
beneficial  moral  influence  over  their  councils 
and  conduct,  equally  advantageous,  to- both 
parties. 

So  many  misrepresentations  have  appeared 
in  print,  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  leaders 
of  the  republican  party  there,  that  nve  cannot 
forbear  giving  an  account  of  tbe  occurrences 
as  they  really  took  place.  We  attach  no 
blame  to  the  European  authors  who  have 
recorded  the  events  of  the  several  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  in  Mexico.  *  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  information  from  men  preju¬ 
diced  against  the  party  of  the  people,  and 
with  feelings  warmly  enlisted  in  favor  of  the 
aristocracy.  Their  statements  furnish  another 
striking  proof  of  the  'difficulty  of  writing  con¬ 
temporaneous  history. 

The  feeble  attempts  Which  were  made  to 
render  Mexico  independent  of  Spain,  from  the 
year  1810  to  1821,  were  chiefly  the  work  of 
the  parish  priests,  aided  by  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation.  Not  one  of  the  nobles,  and  very  few 
of  tbe  gentry,  took  part  with  the  insurgents. 
It  is  true  that  the  revolution  was  ultimately 
effected  by  them ;  but  they  were  actuated  by 
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very  different  motives  from  those  which  had 
animated  the  people  iu  their  first  efforts  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country. 
The  new  constitution  of  Spain  was  so  liberal 
as  to  be  offensive  to  their  pride.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  8a w,  with  jealousy,  that  the  Creoles 
would  be  intrusted  with  power;  and  the 
clergy  with  dread  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  would  deprive  them  of  their 
vast  possessions,  and  reduce  them  to  poverty. 
They  speedily  determined  on  a  separation, 
and  found  a  fitting  agent  to  carry  out  their 
plans  in  Don  Augustin  Ituvbide,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  great  influence  with  the  army,  and  had 
hitherto  been  an  active,  zealous,  and  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The 
separation  from  Spain  was  declared,  and  the 
“plan  of  Iguala”  promulgated;  the  principal 
object  of  this  scheme  was  to  establish  a  Bour¬ 
bon  Prince  of  Spain  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
A  vast  number  of  the  Creoles,  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  generally,  were  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
Iguala.  They  were  unwilling  to  receive  a 
prince  of  Spain,  or  to  sanction  the-  adoption  of 
a  monarchical  government.  They  were  with¬ 
out  organization,  however,  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  fiourbonistas,  as  /the  ruling 
party  was  then  styled.  In  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  the  new  Captain-general,  O’Bonoju,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  take  command  of  the 
country  under  the  new  constitution.  He 
soon  saw  the  futility  of  resisting  the  march 
of  the  revolution,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  Iturbide,  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  of 
Iguala,  and  evacuated  the  country  with  the 
Spanish  troops  that  bad  formed  the  garrison 
of  Mexico.  So  far,  the  party  were  successful, 
but  their  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the 
ambition  of  the  chief  they  had  selected  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  Iturbide  managed  to 
have  himself  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army,  dissolved  the  Congress,  and  impris¬ 
oned  his  former  friends,  the  chief  Bourbon- 
istas.  His  career  of  extravagance  and  mis¬ 
rule  was  brief,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  predict 
that  a  similar  fate  awaits  any  one  who  shall 
have  the  fully  to  make  a  similar  attempt. 
After  a  sharp  contest  between  the  Bourbonis- 
tas  and  the  Republicans,  the  latter  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  federal  government,  verv 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  United  States. 
"When  this  was  resolved  on,  the  former  made 
an  effort  to  elect  one  of  their  number  presi¬ 
dent.  The  election  of  the  people,  however, 
elevated  General  Guadaloupe  Victoria  to  the 
presidency  of  the  new  Republic,  and  General 
Bravo  became  vice-president  and  leader  of 
the  opposition,  which  was  promptly  formed 
against  the  administration.  Matters  went  on 
smoothly  enough  until  the  republican  party 
began  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  Congress, 
when  one  Montano  made  a  silly  attempt  to 
disturb  the  government  at  Otumbn,  in  1827. 
His  declaration  was  only  remarkable  for  con¬ 
taining  a  denunciation  of  the  Minister  of  the 


United  States,  and  a  peremptory  demand 
that  he  should  be  expelled  from  Mexico. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Colonel  Rivero. 

|  Both  these  insurrectionary  movements  were 
put  down  by  a  proclamation,  declaring  them 
treasonable.  But  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
a  very  few  months  after  this  event,  General 
Bravo  retired  to  Zulancingo,  with  a  small  body 
of  .discontents,  |vom  whence  he  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo,  declaring  himself  in  favor  of  the  plan  of 
Montano.  We  never  shall  forget  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbonistas,  the  Europeans,  the 
priests,  and  all  those  who  had  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  character  of  advocates  of  order 
and  moderation,  when  this  movement  became 
public.  They  already  believed  themselves 
triumphant,  and  ruling  again  in  Mexico. 
They  were  destined,  however,  again  to  be 
disappointed.  By  order  of  government, 
General  Guerrero  marched  upon  Zulancin¬ 
go;  and  Bravo,  although  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  surrendered  without  any 
serious  opposition,  He  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  United 
States,  found  guilty  of  treasonable  designs, 
and  banished  the  country  tor  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

But  the  great  struggle  between  the  two 
contending  parties  that  divided  the  nation, 
was  made  upon  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
President  Victoria.  Guerrero  was  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  republicans,  and  Gomez  Pedraza 
of  their  opponents.  The  latter  was  Secretary 
of  War  in  Victoria’s  cabinet.  General  Guer¬ 
rero  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  as  an  active  and  brave  parti¬ 
san  leader.  He  was,  however,  a  weak  man, 
and.fotally  unfit  for  the  station.  Pedraza,  his 
antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  wrp  a  man  of 
education  ;  he  began  his  career  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  under  the  viceroys,  taking  an  active 
part  against  the  Mexican  patriots;  was  sent 
deputy  to  die  Cortes  of  Spain ;  and,  on  bis 
return,  became  one  of  Iturbide’s  ministers, 
and  subsequently  a  leader  of  the  escorceses , 

[  or  Bourbon  party,  which  contributed  so  es¬ 
sentially  to  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  first  outbreak  against  the  administra¬ 
tion,  he  took  part  in  its  favor,  and  was  furious¬ 
ly  abused  by  his  former  friends  They  became 
reconciled  to  him,  however,  when  they  se¬ 
lected  him,  as  it  were,  a  fit  instrument  of 
their  designs,  and  resolved  to  run  him  in 
opposition  to  Guerrero.  Although  he  had 
very  frequently  and  openly  declared  tliat 
he  would  never  again  hold  communion  with 
men  who  had  sought,  by  the  basest  means,  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  their  country,  lie  did 
not  long  hesitate  to  yield  to  their  solicitations. 
This  party  could  not  have  made  a  better  se¬ 
lection.  Pedraza  had  partisans  among  the 
Iturbidestas,  and  even  with  the  republicans, 
and  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Bourbon  faction.  Ho  was,  moreover,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  and  showed  himself  not  over- 
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scrupulous  in  using  the  power  that  station 
placed  in  his  hands,  to  further  his  views. 
Officers,  whose  adherence  was  doubtful,  were 
dismissed; '-and  to  all  the  states  military 
commandants  were  sent,  to  exert  their  power 
and  influence  to  favor  the  election  of  their 
chief.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  like-, 
wise,  that  the  wealth  of  his  rich  partisans  was 
used  to  obtain  the  same  end.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  abuses,  Gomez  Pedraza  was 
elected  President  by  a  majority  of  only  two 
votes.  It  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  power 
thus  iniquitously  acquired  had  been  used  with 
moderation,  it  would  have  been  preserved 
without  a  struggle;  but  the  senate  and  the 
supreme  court,  both  bodies  Created  during  the 
reign  of  the  Bourbon  party,  and  both  violently 
opposed  to  the  republicans,  commenced  at 
once  a  series  of  persecutions  against  such  of 
their  opponents  whose  talents,  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  or  extensive  popularity,  excited  their 
jealousy,  or  gave  cause  of  alarm.  Several 
governors  of  the  states  of  the  confederation 
were  impeached  on  anonymous  charges,  sus¬ 
pended  from  their  offices,  and  a  design 
manifested  to  bring  them  to  condign  pun¬ 
ishment.  One  especially,  Don  Lorenzo  Za¬ 
vala,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  state  of 
Mexico,  was  the  chief  object  of  their  ani¬ 
mosity.  He  was  Charged  falsely,  as  we 
have  reason  to  know,  with  treasonable  prac¬ 
tices,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  was  dispatched 
to  the  capital  of  the  state,  St.  Augustin  de 
los  Cuevas,  where  he  resided,  to  arrest  him. 
The  first  intimation  he  had  'of  being  accused, 
was  the  order  for  his  arrest,  delivered  to  him 
by  an  officer  of  cavalry,  who  was  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  convey  him  to  pri¬ 
son  ;  a  prison  which,  it  was  afterwards  ascer¬ 
tained,  had  been  fitted  up  with  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  escape,  and  from  which  he 
would  probably  have  been  sent  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  That  the  governor  of  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  containing  nearly  a  million  of 
people,  should  be  arrested  without  any  other 
preliminary  proceedings,  upon  the  simple 
order  of  the  executive,  is  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  indignation  of  every  freeman  and 
yet  how  is  this  occurrence  narrated  by  Eng¬ 
lish  historians  ?  Speaking  of  the  defection  of 
Santa  Anna,  who,  on  being  deprived  of  the 
office  of  governor  of  Yera  Cruz,  appeared  in 
arms,  and  declared  against  the  election  of 
Pedraza,  as  having  been  effected  by  fraud 
and  violence,  and  in  favor  of  General  Guer¬ 
rero,  they  say : 

“  In  the  capital  some  of  the  Yorlrinos,  and 
among  others  one  of  the  chief  leaders,  Zavala, 
governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  evinced  a 
disposition  to  make  common  cause  with  Santa 
Anna;  mul  Zavala,  upon  his  being  denounced 
to  tho  Congress  as  a  correspondent  of  that 
general,  confirmed  the  accusation  by  flight.” 

<  Zavala  was  not  apprised  that  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion  had  been  preferred  against  him;  ho  Baw 


only  the  order  for  his  arrest,  and  the  soldiers 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  He  knew  the 
character  of  his  persecutors,  and  the  little  pros¬ 
pect  he  had  of  obtaining  justice  at  their  bands. 
He  foresaw  a  long  imprisonment,  to  be  ter¬ 
minated,  too  probably,  by  a  violent  death, 

,  and  he  fled.  He  was  more  disposed  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  government  than  to  take  part  with 
that  chief  against  Santa  Anna,  for  there  was 
no  sympathy  between  them;  but  he  was 
"driven  to  rebellion  ag’ainst  it  by  the  unjust 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  enemies.  He 
would  have  submitted  to  the  elevation  of 
Pedraza  to  the  presidency,  notwithstanding 
ha  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  unjustifiable 
■means  used  to  obtain  that  election ;  but  he 
was  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  party  in  power, 
because  he  had  uniformly,  and  with  great,  abil¬ 
ity  and  great  force  of  eloquence,  supported 
the  federal  party  and  advocated  republican 
principles.  These  unjust  and  violent  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  animosity  against  the  best  patriots 
and  most  deserving  men  in  the  country, 
roused  the  people  to  resistance,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  catastrophe  which  drove  Pe¬ 
draza  from  the  country,  and  placed  General 
Guerrero  in  the  presidential  chair.  Santa 
Anna  was  compelled  to  retire  before  the 
national  army,  commanded  by  General  Cal¬ 
deron,  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  where,  after  a 
protracted  siege  and  desperate  resistance, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender.  He  was  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  the  successful  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  capital  of  the  4th  of  December; 
a  revolution,  we  repeat  entirely  brought 
about  by  the  violence  and  injustice  off  the 
reigning  faction.  We  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  including  President  Victoria  in  this 
charge ;  he  deserved  the  high  encomium  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him  by  General  Thompson,  in 
the  work  before  us.  He  was  truly  a  man  of 
inflexible  virtue  and  transcendent  patriotism ; 
buu  ..is  virtues  were  those  of  endurance  rather 
than  of  active  usefulness.  He  was  uninformed, 
and  theretore  dependent  upon  his  ministers, 
and  above  all,  very  indolent;  so  that,  after 
the  election  of  Pedraza,  he  suffered  him  to 
direct  all  the  measures  of  the  government 
until  his  overthrow  and  flight,  when  he  re¬ 
posed  the  same  trust  in  Guerrero. 

The  outrageous  conduct  of  the  friends  of 
Pedraza  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  it  was 
considered  most  advisable  by  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  effect  the  revolution  in  tho 
capital  itself,  and,  if  possible,  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  armed  bands  that  were  known  to 
be  on  their  march  from  tire  coast  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  whose  excesses  they  dreaded.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November, 
1.828,  the  acordada,  a  large  edifice  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  city,  then  used  as  artillery  bar¬ 
racks,  was  seized  by  the  ex-marquis  of  Ga- 
dena,  at  the  head  of  a  battaliou  of  militia. 
The  next  morning  they  were  joined  by  Gen. 
Lobato,  who  assumed  the  command,  Zavala 
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and  others,  who  had  been  persecuted  and  l  and  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  by  Gen- 
outlawed;  “and,”  says  the  author  we  have  eral  Santa  Anna.  Every  thing  combined  to 
before  quoted,  r!“  by  a  multitude  of  leperos,  render  his  term  of  office  prosperous ;  but 
who  were  promised  the  pillage  of  the  capital  unfortunately  for  himself,  if  not  for  the  comm¬ 
as  a  reward  for  tlieir  services.”  This  is  not  try,  he  was  a  very  vain  as  well  as  weak 
only  untrue,  but  improbable:  these  lepero3  man,  and  suffered  his  former  enemies  and 
resemble  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  unarmed  opponents  to  approach  and  counsel  him.  He 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arms ;  what  was  flattered  by  the  notice  of  men  of  their 
services  could  such  men  render  ?  The  insiu-  rank  and  distinction,  and  received  them  into 
gent  forces  increased  every  hour,  by  the  junc-  his  confidence,  gradually  putting  away  all  his 
fcion  of  the  militia  from  the  neighborhood,  and  'old  partisans  and  fried  friends, 
by  desertion  from  the  army.  Guerrero  was  When  the  Way  was  thus  cleared,  General 
proclaimed,  and  at  that  period  his  name  Anastaslo  Bustamente,  who  had  been  chosen 
would  have  assembled  a  host  He  visited  vice-president  gave  the  signal  of  revolt  by 
the  aeordada,  and  then  retired  to  a  distance  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
of  .  three  leagues  from  the  city,  waiting  the  stationed  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  From 
result  of  events,  but  taking  no  part  in  the  thence  he  issued  his  proclamation,  setting 
contest.  The  city  was  beleaguered;  and  a],  forth  the  abuses  and  usurpations  of  Guerrero, 
though  the  government  made  a  feeble  defense,  and  declaring  his  intention  of  wresting  the 
and  must  have  been  conscious  of  its  utter  ina-  government  from  him.  The  revolutionary 
bility  to  repel  an  assault,  it  obstinately  refused  president  looked  in  vain  for  counsel  and  aud¬ 
io  accept  the  terms  which  were  repeatedly  cor  in  this  emergency.  He  had  dismissed  his 
and  urgently  pressed  upon  it,  da  order  to  pre-  republican  friends  and  counsellors,  and  the 
serve  the  inhabitants  from  the  excesses  to  be  persons  who  had  brought  him  info  these  diffi- 


apprehended  from,  a  body  of  armed  men,  culties,  left  him  to  extricate  himself  as  best 
hastily  collected  together,  without  order  or  he  might,"  He  became  alarnied  at  the  idea 
discipline,  forcibly  entering  the  city.  They  of  being  besieged  in  the  palace;  and  under, 
continued  to  resist,  after  their  outposts  had  the  pretext  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
been  driven  in  and  the  defenses  destroyed,  the  troops  and  marching  against  Bustamente, 
and  until  the  insurgents  entered  the  principal  he  left  the  capital  and  retired  to  his  old 
square;  when  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  front  haunts  in  the  south.  Here  he  was  pursued 
ot  the  palace  to  defend  its  entrance,  threw  by  the  relentless  animosity  of  his  enemies, 
down  their  arms  and  joined  the  plunderers,  and  at  length  captured  by  a  most  contempts, 
who  did  not  spread  themselves  like  a  torrent  ble  stratagem  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  by 
over  the  city,  as  is  stated,  but  concentrated  order  of  government,  A  more  disgraceful 
their  attack  upon  the  Parian,  a  wooden  struc-  outrage  never  was  perpetrated;  but  as  the 
ture  erected  in  one  corner  of  the  square,  eon-  perpetrators  were  Bourbouistas,  the  friends 
taming  the  retail  shops  principally  owned  by  of  law  and  order,  so  called,  the  English  his- 
Spaniards— an  extensive  bazaar — -which  they  tori ans  have  thought  proper  to  pass  it  over 
sacked.  Order  was  restored  in  the  course  of  in  silence. 

two  or  three  hours,  and  an  attempt  to  renew  Gucrreio,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  very 
the  plunder  on  the  following  morning  was  weak  mau, c/but  he  was  humane,  generous, 
promptly7  put  down  by  the  energy  of  the  and  brave,  and  had  served  bis  country  during1^ 
leaders,  who  ordered  out  a  battalion  of  light  her  struggle  for  independence,  faithfully  and 
artillery  to  disperse  the  mob.  Only  one  citi-  gallantly.  He  was  covered  with  wounds 
zen  lost  his  life— the  Count  del  Belle — on  received  in  battles  with  the  royalists/ and 
whose  house-top  troops  had  been  stationed  to  merited  a  better  fate.  He  had  no  sooner  left 
fire  upon  the  besiegers.  The  same  column  the  capital  than  his  kite  friends  and  advisers 
attacked  the  house  of  our  minister,  where  seized  upon  the  reins  of  government,  Busta- 
several  Spanish  merchants  had  taken  refuge,  rnent.e  was  declared  his  successor,  and  the 
but  ceased  their  hostilities  upon  his  displaying  administration  went  blundering  on  amid  the 
the  flag  of  his  country..  Pedraza  had  fled  universal  disaffection  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
from  the  city,  resigned  his  rights  and  preten-  people,  until  General  Santa  Anna,  availed 
sions  to  the  presidency,  and  Guerrero  was  de-  himself  of  this  public  sentiment  to  place  him- 
clared  the  successor  of  Victoria  by  the  Con-  self  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Bustamente, 
gress  of  Mexico.  No  opposition  was  made  to  and  to  pronounce  against  the  existing  order  of 
this  change  ;  all  the  states  gave  la  their  ad-  things,  that  is,  to  is.3ue  his  proclamation  con- 
hereuce  to  it;  the  republicans  were  released  taining  his  plan  or  declaration  of  views  and 
from  the  prisons  in  which  they  had  been  con  intentions.  This  plan  was  so  thoroughly  dern- 
fined  by  their  opponents,  and  the  satisfaction  ocratic  that  even  the  Texans  gave  in  dheir 
of  the  people  appeared  complete.  To  aud  to  adherence  to  it,  and  the  other  states  follow- 
Guerrero’s  popularity,  a  Spanish  force  under  ing  this  example,  bustamente  was  driven 
General  Barradas,  which  had  landed  at  Taro-  forth  an  exile,  and  Santa  Anna  assumed  the 
pico.with  the  avowed  intention  of  subduing  reins  of  government.  He  held  them  with  a 
Mexico,  had  at  this  time  been  vanquished,  firm  hand,  and  being  instigated,  aided,  and 
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upheld  by  the  anti-republican  party,  he  dis¬ 
missed  the  Congress,  which  thwarted  his  pro¬ 
jects,  exiled  that  stem  republican,  Gomez 
Farias,  who  had  been  made  vice-president, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  converting  the  fede¬ 
ral  republic  into  a  central  government,  the 
whole  power  of  which  he  usurped.  He  was 
dictator  with  extraordinary  powers — -in  short, 
an  autocrat.  The  states,  by  a  stroke  of  his 
pen,  were  converted  into  departments,  and 
their  legislatures  into  a  council  of  five.  Some 
of  the  northern  states  revolted  against  this 
monstrous  abuse  of  power ;  among  these 
were  Zacatecas  and  Texas.  The  former  was 
put  down  by  the  strong  arm,  and  the  latter 
achieved  its  independence.  We  .perceive 
that  all  other  right  on  the  part  of  Texas 
than  that  of  revolution,  is  denied  by  trans- 
Atlantic  writers.  They  say:  “  If  the  people 
of  Mexico  preferred  a  different  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to.,  that  established  in  1824,  they 
had  the  right  to  effect  this  change,  because  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  in  a  republic  the 
majority  must  govern.”  Now,  in  the  first 
plaeefit  is  universally  known  that  this  change 
was  effected  by  the  military  power,  and 
manifestly  against  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people;  aud  in  the  next,  that  the  federal 
constitution,  copied  almost  verbatim  et  litera¬ 
tim  from  ours,  professed  to  consider  and  treat 
the  states  confederated  together  by  this  act 
as  sovereign  and  independent  states,  which, 
like  our  own,  would  be  set  free  by  a  dissolu-, 
tion  of  the  federal  union.  But  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  this  question  now.  Thb  right  of 
revolution  is  nowhere  denied  them.  Their 
appeal  to  arms  was  successful,  and  Texas  has 
transferred  7  r  allegiance  and  her  territory  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  -which  we 
think  she  had  an  undeniable  right  to  do. 

But  to  return  to  Mexico.  Santa  Anna’s 
defeat  and  capture  at  San  Jacinto  changed 
the  actors  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs  there, 
but  did  not  vary  the  scene.  Bustarnente 
was  restored  to  the  chief  magistracy  after 
a  brief  space  of  time,  and  the  government 
continued  to  suffer  all  the  disorders  inci¬ 
dental  to  an  empty  treasury  and  a  disor¬ 
derly  soldiery,  until  Santa  Anna  was  again 
called  from  his  retirement  by  the  voice  of 
the  army,  and  of  his  friends  and  allies,  the 
Catholic  clergy.  On  his  return  from  his  un¬ 
fortunate  campaign  in  Texas,  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  bis  countrymen  with  distrust. 
They  believed  that  he  had  bargained  away 
Texas  for  life  and  liberty,  and  were  more¬ 
over  mortified  by  his  failure  to  reduce  that 
rebel  state.  The  revolutinary  movement  of 
General  Mexia  first  drew  him  from  his  retire¬ 
ment.  He  solicited  and  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  sent  to  quell  this  insur¬ 
rection.  The  contending  forces  met  near  the 
city  of  Puebla.  The  patriots  were  defeated,' 
and  Mexia  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  former 


friend  and  comrade  in  arms,  and  was  shot  by 
his  order  on  the  instant, 

General  Thompson  appears  to  have  been 
seduced,  like  many  others,  by  the  gallant 
bearing  and  social  qualities  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  into  an  esteem  for  his  person.  Ke  was 
besides  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  releasing, 
at  his  solicitation,  many  of  his  unfortunate 
fellow-citizens  who  were  held  in  chains  in 
Mexico  and  Pe rote— -an  act,  by  the  way,  un¬ 
worthy  a  Christian  despot,  and  unparalleled 
except  in  Barbary  and  Borneo,  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  confess  that  his  whole  course  has 
impressed  us  with  the  opinion  that  he  is  an 
ambitious,' unscrupulous,  corrupt,  and  cruel 
man.  With  no  redeeming  qualities  but  courage 
and  activity.  If  the  violation  of  faith,  and  the 
murder  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Fanning  and  his 
brave  followers,  are  susceptible  of  any  pallia¬ 
tion,  which  we  do  not  admit,  what  can  be  said 
in  justification  of  the  dreadful  massacre  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen  at  Zacatecas  ?  But 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a  public 
man  is  so  generally  Weil  known,  that  Vve  leave 
him  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  public. 

The  Only  insurrectionary  movement  in 
Mexico  since  1822,  in  which  General  Santa 
Annk  did  not  take  the  lead  or  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part,  was,  that  ot  Urrea  in  favor  of  the 
federal  constitution  in  1840,  and  which  wits 
suppressed  by  the  active  measures  of  General 
Valencia,  although  President  Bustarnente  was 
at  one  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  The  following  year  a  combined 
movement  of  Paredes  at  Guadalaxara,  of 
Valencia  and  Lombardini  in  the 'capital,  and 
Of  Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  August, 
1841,  overthrew  Bustarnente  after  a  sangui¬ 
nary  conflict  m  the  streets  of  Mexico,  and 
again  changed  the  form  of  government. 
Santa  Anna  had  recovered  his  popularity 
with  the  army  by  the  part  he  took  in  repel¬ 
ling  the  attacks  of  the  French  upon  Vera 
Cruz.  As  soon  as  the  blockade  was  estab¬ 
lished  he  repaired  ,  to  the  port,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops.  His  pres¬ 
ence  and  activity  restored  confidence  to  the 
garrison,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
in  their  attempts  to  land.  On  one  occasion, 
while  following  the  French  in  their  retreat 
to  their  boats,  Santa  Anna  bad  his  leg  shat¬ 
tered  by  a  cannon  ball,  an  event  that  at  once 
re-established  his  influence  throughout  the 
empire.  The  downfall  of  Bustarnente  was 
followed  by  the  elevation  of  this  daring  chief- 
|  tain.  As.  was  customary  with  him,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  his  entire  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Congress, 'merely  indi¬ 
cating  his  preference  of  a  central  government 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
;  country ;  but  upon  Congress  exhibiting  too 
i  great  a  leaning  toward  free  institutions,  he 
f  dissolved  that  body  and  convened  a  junta  of 
I  Notables,  which  framed  the  “  Bases  of  poli- 
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tical  organization  of  the  Mexican  Republic” 
Strange  notions  they  must  have  entertained 
of  a  republican  goverment !  The  chief  basis  of 
this  anomalous  fabric  is  the  creation  of  a  press 
dent  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  power 
tp  decisive  war  or  make  peace,  to  fine  those 
who  disobeyed  his  orders,  to  visit  the  tribu¬ 
nals  of  justice,  reform  abuses  therein,  seeing 
that  a  due  preference  was  given  to  causes 
which  concerned  the  public  weal. 

'The  Bases  of  the  new  Government,  as  its 
provisions  were  properly  called,  for  it  bore 
no  resemblance  to  a  constitution,  provided  for 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  senate,  to  be 
chosen  by  a  privileged  class  of  electors,  an 
Executive  Council  and  perpetual  Court  Mar¬ 
tial,  the  members  of  both  these  bodies  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  This  despotic 
ruler  was  to  be  elected  every  fifth  year  by 
the  departments  which  were  represented  by 
assemblies  of  not  more  than  eleven  nor  less 
than  seven  members.  He  was  re-eligiblii 
without  restriction,  On  these  bases  stood 
Santa  ^.n  ia,  and  for  a  longer  period  than 
was  usual  iu  that --turbulent  country  Adminis¬ 
tered  the  government  with  great  firmness, 
would  we  could  say  with  justice  1  The  diffi¬ 
culties  he  had  to  contend  against  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  formidable.  Among, them  were,  first, 
a  numerous  army  always  inclined  to  mutiny, 
who,  together  with  a  large  band  of  rapacious 
civil  officers,  had  to  be  quieted  and  paid 
without  a  dollar  being  in  the  treasury,  with¬ 
out  the  existence  of  any  well-digested  sys¬ 
tem  of  finance  to  replenish  it;  next,  his  own 
corrupt  nature  and  that  of  the  favorites  who 
surrounded  him ;  and  lastly,  the  disaffection 
of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  who  disliked, 
and  distrusted,  and  dreaded  him.  The  dis 
content  broke  out  into  open  revolt  in  1845, 
and  Santa  Anna  was  hurled  from  the  eleva¬ 
tion  he  had  usurped  by,  as  it  appeared,  one 
universal  burst  of  popular  indignation.  He 
was  abandoned  by  all  his  former  adherents, 
hunted  down  end  arrested  by  the  peasantry, 
and  confined,  by  order  of  government,  in  the 
castle  of  Per  ote.  After  some  not  very  cred¬ 
itable  passages  between  the  Congress  and 
the  fallen  chief,  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

He  was  succeeded  by  General  Herrera, 
who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  successful 
movement  against  him,  and  who  continued 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  his  station 
until  the  army,  habituated  to  seek  payment 
of  their  arrears,  and  to  redress  real  or  fancied 
grievances,  by  overthrowing^  one  government, 
setting  up  another,  availing  itself  of  the  dis¬ 
content  of  the  people  occasioned  by  the 
President’s  supposed  disposition  to  renew 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  marched  upon  the  capital,  under 
General  Paredes,  and  effected  another  change 
of  government,  or  rather  of  rulers ;  for  it 
must  be  evident,  from  all  we  have  said,  that 


since  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  of 
i  1S24,  Mexico  has  been  subject  to  a  military 
despotism, 

MEXICAN  MINES  AND  MINERAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES  IN  1850.— The  Mines  of  Mex¬ 
ico— -Mexico  under  fiiE  Colonial  System.— 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  America  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  stimulants  of  Spanish  conquest  and 
emigration;  nor  is  the  idea  erroneous,  if  we 
recollect  the  manner  in  which  the  Castilian 
power  was  founded  on  this  continent,  and 
the  colonial  policy  it  originated.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  tables  annexed  to  this  article, 
that  the  results  have  largely  fulfilled  the 
hopes  of  European  adventurers,  and  that 
the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  immensely 
augmented  and  sustained  by  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

In  the  order  of  the  earth’s  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  under  the  intellectual  enterprise 
or  bodily  labor  of  man,  we  find  the  riiost 
beautiful  system  of  accommodation  to  the 
growing  w tints  o-t  v«ps<c»t«?s  of  oui5  fuw* 

!  Space  is  required  for  the  crowded  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  World,  and  a  new  con¬ 
tinent  is  suddenly  opened,  in  which  the 
cramped  and  burdened  millions  may  find 
room  for  industry  and  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  The  political  institutions  of  Europe 
decay  in ,  consequence  of  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  power,  the  social  degradation  of 
large  masses  by  unjust  or  unwise  systems,  or 
the  enforced  operation  of  oppressive  laws; 
and  a  virgin  country  is  forthwith  assigned 
to  man,  in  which  the  principle  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  tried,  without  the  necessity 
of  casting  off  by  violence  the  old  fetters  of 
feudalism.  The  increasing  -industry  or  in¬ 
vention  of  the  largely  augmented  population 
of  the  earth,  exacts  either  a  larger  amount 
or  a  new  standard  of  value  for  the  precious 
metals,  and  regions  are  discovered  among 
the  frosts  and  forests  of  a  far  off  continent, 
in  which  the  fable  of  the  golden  sands  of 
Pactolus  is  realized.  The  labor  of  man  and 
the  flight  of  time  strip  commercial  countries 
of  their  trees ;  yet,  in  order  to  support  the 
required  supply  of  fuel,  not  only  for  the 
comfort  and  preservation,  but  also  for  the 
industry  of  the  race,  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
beneath  the  soil  which  is  required  for1  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  found  to  be  veined  with  inex¬ 
haustible  supplies  of  mineral  coal  I 

The  bounty  and  the  protective  forethought 
of  God  for  his  creatures  is  not  only  inti¬ 
mated  but  proved  by  these  benevolent  store 
houses  of  treasure,  comfort,  and  freedom; 
and  whilst  we  acknowledge  them  with  pro¬ 
per  gratitude,  we  should  not  forget  that 
their  acquirement  and  enduring  possession 
are  only  to  be  paid  for  by  labor,  thrift,  and 
social  as  well  as  political  forbearance. 

Wo  do  not  think  these  observations  out  of 
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place  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  mineral  i 
wealth  of  Mexico.  The  subject  of  property 
and  its  representative  metals  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  in,  a  reflective  and  Christian  spirit, 
m  an  age  in  which  the  political  and  personal 
misery  of  the  over-crowded  masses  of  Europe 
are  forcing  them  to  regard  all  who  are  bet¬ 
ter  provided  fbr,  or  more  fortunate  by  thrift, 
or  the -accident  of  both,  as  enemies  to  the 
poor.  The  demagogue  leaders  of  these 
wretched  classes,  pushing  the  principle  of 
just  equalisation  to  a  ridiculous  and  hideous 
extreme,  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  in 
France,  since  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  that  “property  is  robbery.”*  We 
shall  not  pause  to  examine  or  refute  this 
false  dogma  of  a  dangerous  incendiary.  The 
common,  sense,  as  well  as  the  cdinsmn  feel¬ 
ing  of  mankind,  revolts  at  it.  Property's 
the  world  is  constituted  by  God,  is  the  source 
of  new  industry,  because  it  is,  under  the  laws 
of  all  civilized  nations,  the  original  result  of 
industry.  “  It  makes  the  the  at  it  feeds  on” 
"W  ithout  it  there  would  be  no  duty  of  labor, 
no  exercise  of  human  ingenuity  or;  talent,  no 
responsibility,  no  reward.  The  mind  and 
body  would  stagnate  under  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  contradiction  of  all  bur  physical  and 
intellectual  laws.  The  race  would  degene¬ 
rate  into  its  former  savage  condition,  and 
force,  instead  of  its  antagonists,  industry  and 
honest  competition,  would  usurp  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  world,  and  end  this  vicious  circle 
of  bastard  civilization. 

And  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  an  American-^, 
who,  from  his  superior  position,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  fcb  space  in  which  he  can  find  employ¬ 
ment,  ana  equal  political  laws  by  which  that 
employment  is  protected,  stands  on  a  van¬ 
tage  ground  above  the  confined  and  badly 
governed  masses  of  Europe— to  regard  the 
present  position  of  the  European  masses  not 
only  with  humane  compassion,  but  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  that  natural  feeling  which  re¬ 
volts  against  a  state  of  society  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  ameliorate,  and  yet  whose 
wants  or  luxuries  do  not  afford  them  sup¬ 
port  It  is  hard  to  suffer  hunger,  and  to  see 
our  dependents  die  of  starvation,  when  we 
are  both  able  and  wiiling  to  work  for  wages, 
but,  can  obtain  no  work  upon  which  to  ex¬ 
ercise  our  ingenuity  or  our  hands.  It  is 
frightful  to  reflect,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  essays,  that  there  is  hardly 
an  English  horse  in  a  condition  to  labor  for 
his  owner,  that  i's  deprived  of  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  whilst  thousanas  of  human  ,  beings  rise 
daily  from  the  obscure  and  comfortless  dens 
in  the  British  isles,  who  do  not  know  how 
they  shall  obtain  employment  for  the  day, 
by  which  they  may  purchase  a  meal. 

To  this  dismal  account  of  European  suf¬ 
fering,  the  condition  of  the  American  conti- 


*  ^Lapropriitt,  e'est  Ic  vol.”— Prudhou, 


I  nerit  affords  the  best  reply.  The  answer 
and  the  remedy  are  both  displayed  in  the 
social  and  political  institutions,  as  well  as 
in  the  boundless,  unoccupied,  and  prolific 
tracts  of  our  country.  Labor  cries  out  for 
work  and  recompense  from  the  Old  World, 
whilst  the  New  displays  her  soil,  her  mines, 
her  commerce  and  her  trades,  as  the  best 
alms  that  one  nation  can  bestow  on  another, 
because  they  come  direct  from  God,  and  are 
the  reward  of  meritorious  industry.  Before 
such  a  tribunal  the  modern  demagogues  of 
continental  Europe  shrink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance,  and  the  laws  of  labor  are  effectually 
vindicated.  '  ’  *  ^ 

The  mines  of  Mexico  have  been  wrought 
from  the  earliest  periods.  Long  before  "the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  of  Mex¬ 
ico-  like  those  of- Peru,  were  acquainted  with 
the  use' of  metals.  Nor  were  they  contented 
with  such  specimens  as  they  found  scattered 
at  random  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in 
the  ravines  of  mountain  torrents,  but  bad  al¬ 
ready  learned  to  dig  shafts,  .pierce  galleries, 
form  needful  implements,  and  trace  the  me-, 
tame  veins  in  the  hearts  of  mountains.  We 
know  that  they  possessed  gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  Beautiful  samples 
of  jewelry  were  wrought  by  them,  and  gold 
and  silver  vases,  constructed  in  Mexico,  were 
sent  to  Spain  by  the  conquerors,  as  testimo¬ 
nials  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  depehdent  tribes  paid  tlieir  tributes  to 
the  sovereign  in  a  species  of  metallic  cur¬ 
rency,  which,  though  not  stamped  by  royal 
order,  was  yet  the  representative  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  value.  The  exact  position  of  all  the 
mines  from  which  these  treasures  were  de¬ 
rived  by  the  Aztecs,  is  not  certainly  known 
at  the  present  day ;  but,  as  the  natives  were 
often  compelled  to  indicate  some  of  the 
sources  of  their  riches  to  the  conquerors, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  mineral 
district  of  the  republic  is  that  from  which 
they  procured  their  chief  supplies. 

The  mines  of  , Mexico  may  be  classed  in 
eight  groups,  nearly  all  of  which  are  placed 
on  the  top,  or  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
great  Cordillera,  l:\vbfirst  of  these  groups 
has  been  the  most  productive,  and  embraces 
the  districts  contiguous  to  Guanajuato,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Ch areas,  Cato'rce,  Zacatecas, 
Asientos  de  Ybarra,  Fresuillo,  and  Som- 
brerete. 

iy  The  second^  comprises  the  mines  situated 
west  of  the  city  of  Durango,  as  well  as  those 
in  Sinaboa,  fox*  the  labors  of  engineers  have 
brought  them  so  close  to  each  other  by  tlieir 
works, t  that  they  should  be  united  in  the 
same  geological  division. 

The  third  group  is  the  northernmost  in 
Mexico,  and^  is  that  which  embraces  the 
mine3  of  Chihuahua  and  Cosiguiriachi.  It 
extends  from  the  27th  to  the  29th  degree  of 
north  latitude. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  clusters  are  found 
north  east  of  Mexico,  and  are  formed  by  the 
mines  of  Real  del  Morte,  or  Pochuco,  and 
Kimapan,  or  El  Doctor.  Bolanos,  in  Guada¬ 
lajara,  and  Tasco,  in  Oajaca,  are  the  central 
points  of  the  sixth,-  seventh,  and  eighth 
The  reader  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  the 
map  of  Mexico,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
geographical  v^paee  covered  by  this  metal¬ 
liferous  fogion  is  small,  when  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  whole  country.  The  eight 
groups  into  which  the  mining  districts  are 
divided,  occupy  a  space  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  square  leagues,*  or  one  tenth  only  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
as  it  existed  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1848, 
and  before  the  mineral  wealth  of  California, 
and  probably  of  New-Mexico,  was  known  to 
the  world.  But  as  that  treaty  confirmed 
and  ceded  to  the  United  States  more  than 
one  half  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Mexico, 
we  may  estimate  the  mining  region  as  cover¬ 
ing  fully  one  fifth  of  the  remainder. 

Before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
West  Indies  ancl  the  .American  continent,  Eu- 
9  rope  had  looked  to  the  East  for  her  chief  sup¬ 
plies  of  treasure.  America  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  not,  as  was  so  long  imagined*  be¬ 
cause  he’foresaw  the  existence  of  another  con¬ 
tinent,  but  because  he  sought  a  shorter  route 
to  the  rich  and  golden  Zipangon,  and  to  the 
spice  regions  of  eastern  Asia.  Columbus  and 
Yeopucius  both  died  believing  that  they  had 
reached  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  a  geographi¬ 
cal  mistake  led  to  the  greatest  discovery  that 
has  ever  been  made.  In  proof  of  these  as¬ 
sertions,  we  may  state  that  Columbus  de¬ 
signed  delivering  at  Cuba  the  missives  of  the 
{Spanish  king  to  the  great  Khan  of  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  and  that  he  imagined  himself  in  Mangi, 
the  capital  of  the  southern  region  of  Ca¬ 
thay  or  Chiha!  “The  island  of  Hispaniola,” 
(Hayti,)  he  declares  to  Pope  Alexander  Yl, 
in  a  letter  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke 
of  Varaguas,  “isTarshish,  Ophir,  and  Zipan¬ 
gon.  In  my  second  voyage  I  have  discovered 
fourteen  hundred  islands,  and  a  shore  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  continent  of  Asia.”  This 
West  Indian  Zipangon  produced  golden  frag¬ 
ments,  or  spangles,  weighing  eight,  ten,  and 
even  twenty  pounds,  f 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Tasco,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mexican 
Cordilleras,  in  the  year  1522,  America  sup¬ 
plied  only  gold  to  the  Old  World  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  Isabella  of  Castile  was  obliged, 
already  in  1497,  to  modify  greatly  the  rela- 
/  tive  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  used 
for  currency.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  origin 


*  Humboldt’s  Essai  Politique,  book  iv«  chap.  ii. 
Paris,  1811. 

f  See  Humboldt’s  essay  on  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  the  Journal  des  Economists^  for  March, 
April,  and  May,  1833. 


of  the  edict  of  Medina,  which  changed  the 
old  legal  ratio  of  1 : 10.7 ;  yet  Humboldt  has 
shown  that,  from  1492  to  1500,  the  quantity 
of  gold  drawn  from  the  parts  of  the  New 
World  then  known  did  not  amount,  an¬ 
nually,  to  more  than  about  one  thousand 
pounds  avoirdupois;  and  the  Pope,  Alexan¬ 
der  VL,  who  by  his  famous  bull  bestowed 
^ne  half  the  earth  upon  the  Spanish  kings, 
only  received,  in  return,  from  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic^  some  small  fragments  of  gold  from 
Hayti,  to  gild  a  portion  of  the  dome  of  the 
Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore— a  gift 
that  was  suitably  acknowledged  in  a  Latin 
inscription,  in  which  the  offering  is  set  forth 
as  the  first;  that  had  been  received  by  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  from  India*, 

Although  the  income  of  treasure  must 
have  increased  somewhat,  yet  the  working 
of  the  Aiaeriaan  mines  did  not  yield  three 
millions  of  dollars  yearly,  until  1545.  The 
ransom  of  Atahualpa  amounted,  according 
to  Camara,  to  aboiit  425,000  dollars  of  our 
standard,  or  52,000  marks  of  silver  ;  whilst 
the  pillage  of  the  temples  at  Cu^do,  if  Her¬ 
rera  is  to  be  rcredited,  did  not  produce  more 
than  25,700  marks,  or  a  little  more,  than  a 
quarteg  of  a  million  of  our  currency.* 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  New  World  iiprnediately  and 
largely  enriched  the  Spanish  kings,  or  their 
people,  and  that  the  sovereigns  under  whose 
auspfees  the  discovery  was  made  partici¬ 
pated  at  once  in  the  treasures  that  -were 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  rulers. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  his¬ 
torian,  Ranke,  in  his  essay  on  the  Spanish 
.  finances,  has  shown,  by  new  documents  and 
official  vouchers,  the  small  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  which  the  American  mines, 
and  the  supposed  treasures  of  the  Ineast, 
yielded,  f  It  is  probable  that  the  conquer¬ 
ors  did  not  make  exact  returns  to  the  court 
of  their  acquisitions,  or  that  the  revenue  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  at  an  early  period  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  were  not  remarkable  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  transmitted  the 
sums  that  came  into  their  possession  as  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  crown,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  neither  the  king  of  Spain  nor  his  king¬ 
dom  was  speedily  enriched  by  the  New 
World.  Baron  Humboldt,  in  one  of  his  late 
publications,  gives  ar  interesting  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  friend  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  a  few  days  after  his  death, 
which  exhibits  the  finances  of  that  king  in 
a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  viewed.  In  an  epistle 
to  the  bishop  of  Tuy,  Peter  Marty  n  says, 
that  this  “lord  of  many  realms — this  wear- 


*  See  Humboldt’s  essay  on  Precious  Metals,  ut  an- 
tca,  in  note,  in  the  American  translation,  gi  ven  in  vol¬ 
ume  3d  of  the  Banker’s  Magazine,  page  509.  ' 

_t  See  Ranke,  Eure  ten  und  Volker,  vol.  1,  pages  317, 
355. 
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er  of  so  many  laurels — this  diffuser  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  vanquisher  of  its  ene 
mies — died  poor,  in  a.  rustic  hut,  he 

lived,  no  one  imagined  that  after  his  death 
it  would  be  discovered  that  he  possessed 
scarcely  money  enough  either  to  defray  the 
ceremony  of  his  sepulture,  or  to  furnish  his 
few  retainers  with  suitable  mourning  f* 

The  adventurers  in  America  yfrere,  doubt¬ 
less,  enriched,  and  duly  reported  their  gains 
to  friends  at  home ;  but  Spain  itself  was  not 
improved  by  their  acquisitions.. 

The  rise  in  the  prices  of  grain  and  other 
products  of  agriculture  pr  human  industry, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
^nd  especially  from  1570  to  1595,  indicates 
the  true  beginning  of  the  plentiful  flow  of 
the  precious  metals  to  the  Old  World,  in 
'consequence  of  which  their  valuo  diminish¬ 
ed,  and  the  results  of  European  industry  in¬ 
creased  ip  price.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  commencement  of  the  beneficial  work¬ 
ing  of  the  American  mines  about  that  period. 
The  real  opening  of  the  mines  of  Potosq.by 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  dates  from  the  year 
1545;  and  it  was  between  this  epoch  aha 
1595,  that  the  splendid  masses  of  silver  from 
Tasco,  Zacatecas,  and  Paehuea,  in  New- 
Spain,  and  from  Potosi,  Porco,  and  Oruro, 
in  the  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes,,  began  to 
b  e  distributed  more  unifonr.Iy  over  Europe, 
and  to  affect  the  price  of  its  productions. 
From  the  period  of  the  administration  of 
Cortez  to  theyear  1552,  when  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Zacatecas  were  just  opened,  the, 
export;  from  Mexico  rarely  reached  annually 
in  value, 100.000  pesos  de  ore,  or  nearly 
§1,165,000.  But  from  that  date  it  rose  rap¬ 
idly,  and  in  the  years  1569,  1578,  and  1587, 
it  was  already,  respectively,  931,664,  1,111,- 
202,  and  1,812,051  pesos  de  oro.\ 

During  the  last  peaceful  epoch  of  thecSpan- 
ish  domination,  Baron  Humboldt  calculates  the 
annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  at  not 
more  than  23,000,000  of  dollars,  or  nearly 
1,184,000  pounds  avoirdupois  of  silver,  and 
3,500  pounds  avoirdupois  of  gold.  From 
1690  to  1803,  $1,330,772,093  were  coined  in 
the  only  mint  of  Mexico  ;  while,  from  the 


*  Pet.  Mart.  Episfc.,  lib.  xxix.,  No.  556, 23d  January, 
1516. 

+  The  peso  de  oro  is  rated  by  Prescott  at  $11.65,  and 
bv  Ramirez  at  §2.63.  See  M.  Ternaux-Compans’s 
Original  Memoirs  of  the  discovery  of  America  {Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico,  page  451.)  Complins  publishes  in 
this,  for  the -first  time,  an  official  list,  sent  between 
1522  and  1587,  by  tlie  vicSroys  of  New  Spain,  to  the 
mother  country.  The  pesfts  of  gold  must  be  multi-  j 
plied  by  a  mean  of  $11.65,  In  order  to  give  their  value 
in  dollars.  See  Banker’s  Magazine,  ut  f. vntea,  page  I 
594.  in  note.  See  Prescott’s  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  vol.  t,  page  320.  Ramirez,  in  his  note3  on 
the  Spanish  translation  of  Prescott’s  History  of  the 
Conquest,  rates  the  peso  de  oro  at  $  h93.  This  result 
is  reached  by  a  long  financial  calculation  and  course 
of  reasoning.  See  La  Conquista  do  Majico,  vol.  2,  at 
page  89  of  the  notes  at  the  end  of  tho  volume. 
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discovery  of>New  Spain  until  its  independ¬ 
ence,  about  $2,028,000,000,.  or  two  fifths  of 
all  the  precious  metals  which  the  whole  of 
the  New  World  has  supplied  during  the  same 
period,  were  furnished  by  Mexico  alone  *  It 
appears,  from  these  data,  that  the  exhaustion 
of  the  mines  of  Mexico  is  contradicted  by  the 
geognostic  facts  of  the  country,  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  by  the  recent  issues  of 
Mexican  mints.  The  mint  of  Zacatecas  alone, 
during  the  revolutionary  epoch  from  1811  to 
1833,  struck  more  than  $66,332/766;  and  in 
the  eleven  last  years  of  this  period  from  four 
to  fi  ve  millions  of  dollars  were  coined  by  it 
every  year  uninterruptedly. 

The  general  metallic  production  of  the 
country,  which  was  of  course  impeded  by  the 
revolutionary  state  of  New  Spain  between 
1SQ9  and  1826,  has  arisen  refreshed  from  its 
slumber,  so  that,  according.. to  the  last  ac¬ 
counts,  it  has  ascended  to  perhaps  twenty 
millions  annually  .in.;  total  production*  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prolific  yield  of  the  workings 
at  Fresnillo,  Chihuahua,  attd  Scsora,  indepen/ 
dent  of  the  abundant  production  at  Zaea- 
tecas.f  . 

The  Mexican  mines  were  eagerly  and  even 
madly  seized  by  the  English,  and  even  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  objects  of 
splendid  speculation,  as  soon  as  the  country 
became  settled;  bdt,  in  consequence  of  bad 
management,  or  the  wild  spirit  of  gambling, 
which  assumed  the  place  of  prudent  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise,  the  holders  of  stock  were 
,  either  disappointed  or  sometimes  ruined.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  however,  the  proprietors  have 
learned  that  prudence  and  the  experience  of 
old  Mexican  miners  were  better  than  the 
theoretical  principles  upon  which  they  de¬ 
signed  producing  larger  revenues  than  had 
ever  been  attained  by  the  original  Spanish 
workmen.  Their  imported  modern  machin¬ 
ery  and  engines  for  voiding  The  shafts  and 
galleries  of  water,  are  the  chief  beneficial  im¬ 
provements  introduced  since  the  revolution; 
but  the  enormous  cost  of  transporting  the 
heavy  materials,  in  a  country  where  there  are 
no  navigable  rivers  extending  into  the  heart 
of  the  land,  and  where  the  usual  mode  of 
transportation  is  on  the  backs  of  mules,  by 
wretched  roads  over  mountains  and  through 
ravines,  has  often  absorbed  large  portions  of 
the  original  capital,  before  the  proprietors 
even  began  to  employ  laborers  to  set  up  their 
foreign  engines.  Many  of  the  first  British 
and  American  adventurers  or  speculators  have 
thus  been  ruined  by  unskilful  enterprises  in 
Mexican  mines.  Their  successors,  however, 
are  beginning  to  rear,  the  beneficial  results  of 


*  This  is  Humboldt’s  estimate  in  the  essay  in 
this  section.  We  think  it  rather  too  large,  yot  give  it 
upon  such  high  authority.  See  our  general  table  of 
Mexican  coinage. 

t  it  will  be  recollected,  that  all  that  is  extracted 
!  from  the  mines  is  not  coined. 
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tliis  expenditure  ;  and  throughout  the  repub¬ 
lic  steam  engines,  together  with  the  best 
kinds  of  hydraulic  apparatus,  have  superseded 
the  Spanish  malacates. 

“  Whenever  these  superb  countries,  which 
are  so  greatly  favored  by  nature,”  says  Hum¬ 
boldt,  in  his  essay  on  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Journal  des  Economises,  “  shall  enjoy  perfect 
peace,  after  their  deep  and  prolonged  internal 
agitations,  new  metallic  deposits  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  opened  and  developed.  In  what 
region  of  the  globe,  except  America,  can  be 
cited  such  abundant  examples  of  wealth  in 
silver?  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  near 
Sombrerete,  where  mines  were  opened  as  far 
back  as  1555,  the  family  of  Tagoaga  (Mar¬ 
quises  de  Apartado)  derived,  in  the  short 
space  of  five  months ,  from  a  front  of  one 
hundred  and  two  feet  in  the  out-cropping  of 
a  silver  mine,  a  net  profit  of  $4,000,000 ; 
while,  in  the  raining  district  ofCatorce,  in  the 
space  of  two  years  ancla  half,  between  1781 
and  the  end  of  1783,  an  ecclesiastic  named 
Juan  Flores  gained  $3,500,000  on  ground  full 
of  eliloside  of  silver  and  of  color  ados  l” 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  establishments, 
in  1842,  was  t&e  Zacatecano-Mejicano  mining 
company  of  Fresnillo.  Its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shares,  whigh  originally  cost  $22,800, 
were  still  held  by^paniards  and  Mexicans. 
These  mines  were  originally  wrought  bv  the 
state  of  .Zacatecas;  but  in  1836  Santa  Anna 
took  possession,  by  an  alleged  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  rented  them  for  twelve  years  to 
this  successful  company.  In  the  first  half 
year  of  1841,  they  produced  $1,025,113,  at  a 
costof  $761,800,  or  a  clear  profit  of  $263,313. 

Mexico,  under  the  colonial  system,  with  the 
immense  product  -of  her  mines,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  richness  of  her  soil  for  agricul¬ 
tural.  purposes,  became  almost  entirely  a  sil¬ 
ver  producing  country.  The  policy  bf  Spain 
was,  as  we  have  already  often  stated,  to  be 
the  workshop  of  the  New  World,  while  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Peru  were  the  treasuries  of  the  Old. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  natural.  Mexico, 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  grazing 
lauds  in  the  world,  but  with  no  temptations 
to  export  her  natural  products,  (for  she  had 
no  markets  for  them  elsewhere,)  and  no  roads* 
canals,  or  rivers,  to  convey  her  products  to  sea¬ 
ports  for  shipment,  even  if  she  had  possessed 
consumers  in  Europe,  at  once  devoted  herself 
to  her  mines,  which  were  to  her  both  wealth 
and  the  representatives  of  wealth.  Her  agri¬ 
culture  accordingly  assumed  the  standard  of 
the  mere  national  home  consumption,  while 
the  pastoral  and  horticultural  interests  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  law,  except,  perhaps,  within 
late  years  in  California,  where  a  profitable 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  missions  in  hides 
and  tallow.  From  this  '^strictive  law  of  ex 
portation,  we,  of  course,  except  vanilla,  cochi¬ 
neal,  and  a  few  other  minor  articles. 

The  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  principal 


families  of  Mexico  will  consequently  be  found 
iu  her  mines ;  and  an  interesting  summary  of 
this  aristocracy  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  his 
“Mexico  in  1827,”  to  prove  the  fact.  The 
family  of  Regia,  which  possessed  large  estates 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  purchased  the 
whole  of  them  with  the  proceeds  of  the  mines 
of  Real  del  Monte.  The  wealth  of  the  Fago- 
agas  was  derived  from  the  great  Bonanza  of 
the  Pavellon  at  Sombrerete.  The  mines  of 
Balanos  founded  the  Vibancos.  Valenciana, 
Ruhl,  Perez-Galvez,  and  Otero,  are  all  indebt¬ 
ed  for  their  possessions  to  the  mines  of  Valen- 
ciana  and  Villalpando,  at  Guanajuato.  The 
family  of  Sardaueta,  formerly  Marquises  de 
Rayas,  took  its  rise  from  the  mine  of  that 
name.  Cafca  and  Mellado  enriched  their  ori¬ 
ginal  proprietor,  Don  Francesco  Matias  de 
Buato,  Marquis  of  San  Clemente.  The  three 
successive  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Labor  de, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  when  we 
describe  Cuernavaca,  Were  derived  from  the 
Canada  which  bore  his  name,  fit  Tlalpujahua, 
and  from  the  mines  of  Quebradilla  and  San 
Acasio,  at  Zacatecas.  The  beautiful  estates  of 
the  Obregones,  near  Leon,  vyere  purchased 
with  the  revenues  of  La  Purisima  and  Con¬ 
cepcion,  at  Catorce ;  as  was  also  the  estate  of 
Malpasso,  acquired  by  the  Gordoas  from  the 
products  of  La  Luz.  The  Zanbranos,  dis¬ 
coverers  of  Guavisamey,  owned  nanny  of  the 
finest  properties  in  Durango ;  while  Batopillas 
gave  the  Bustamentes  the  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  title  and  to  enjoy  an  immense  unin¬ 
cumbered  income.* 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  large  fortunes  of 
Mexico  were  made  either  by  trade  or  the 
possession  of  vast  agricultural  and  cattle 
estates,  ya  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
were  either  no  miues,  or  where  mining  was 
unprofitable.  The  Agredas  were  enriched  by 
commerce,  while  the  descendants  of  Cortez, 
who  received  a  royal  grant  of  the  valley  of 
Oajaca,  together  with  some  Spanish  merchants 
iu  Jalupa  and  Vera  Cruz,  derived  the  chief 
part  of  their  fortunes '  from  landed  estates, 
cultivated  carefully  during  the  period  when 
the  Indians  were  under  better  agricultural 
subjection  than  at  present. 

Thus  the  mines  and  the  mining  districts,  by 
aggregating  a  large  laboring  population  in  a 
country  in  which  there  were,  until  recently, 
but  few  manufactures,  and  in  which  the  main 
body  of  the  people  engaged  either  in  trades 
or  in  tending  cattle,  became  the  centres  of 
some  of  the  mo3t  active  agricultural  districts. 
*•  The  mo4  fertile  portions  of  the  table-land 
are  the  Baxio,  which  is  immediately  contigu¬ 
ous  to  Guanajuato,  and  comprises  a  portion  of 
Valladolid,  Guadalajara,  Queretaro,  and  Gua¬ 
najuato,  the  valley  of  Toluca,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Valladolid,  which  both 
supply  the  capita!  and  the  mining  districts  of 

*  Ward’s  Mexico  in  1827,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151. 
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Tlalpujuhua,  El  Oro,  Temascaltepec,  and  An-  to  Mexico  what  the  manufacturing  districts 
gangeo;  the  plains  of  Pachuca  aud  Appam,  are  to  England  and  the  United  States;  and 
which  extend  on  either  side  to  the  foot  of  they  must  be  considered  the  great  support  of 
the  mountains  upon  which  the  mines  of  Real  the  national  agricultural  interests,  until  Mex- 
del  Monte  Chico  are  situated ;  Itzmiquilpan,  ico  becomes  a  commercial  power,  and  sends 
which  owes  its  existence  to  Zimapan ;  Aguas  abroad  other  articles  besides  silver-,  cochineal, 
Calientes,  by  which  the  great  mining  town  of  and  vanilla ;  the  two  last  of  which  may  be 
Zacatecas  is  supplied ;  a  considerable  circle  regarded  as  her  monopolies.  The  operation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sombrerefce  and  Fresnillo;  of  this  tempting  character  of  mines ,  or  of  the 
the  valley  of  Jaral  and  the  plains  about  San  money  they  create  as  well  as  circulate,  is  ex- 
Luis  Potosi,  which  town,  again,  derives  its  hibited  very  remarkably  in  the  rapidity  with 
name  ,  from  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  San  which  the  shores  of  California  have  been  cov- 
Pedro,  about  four  leagues  from  tire  gates,  the  ered  with  towns,  and  filled  with  industrious 
supposed  superiority  of  which  to  the  cele-  population. 

brated  mines  of  Potosi,  iu  Peru,  gave  rise  to  The  tabular  statement  on  the  next  page 
the  appellation  of  Potosi.  A  little  further  manifests  the  relative  production,  and  improv- 
north  we  find  the  district  of  Matehuala,  now  ing  or  decreasing  productiveness,  of  the  several 
a  thriving  town  with  more  than  seven  thou-  silver  districts  of  Mexico  during  the  compava- 
sand  inhabitants,  created  by  the  discovery  of  tively  paeifie  period  of  ten  years  antecedent 
Catorce;  while  about  the  same  time,  in  the  to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  which 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Durango  rose  commenced  in  1846.  While  that  contest 
into  importance  from  the  impulse  given  to  the  lasted,  the  agricultural  and  mineral  interests 
surrounding  country  by  the  labors  of  Zam-  and  industry  of  the  country  of  course  suffered, 
brano,  at  San  Dimas  and  Guarisamey.  Its  and,  consequently,  it  would  be  unfair  to  calcu- 
population  increased,  in  twelve  years,  from  lata  the  metallic  yield  of  Mexico  upon. the  basis 
eight  to  twenty  thousand,  while  whole  streets  of  that  epoch,  or  of  the  years  immediately 
and  squares  were  added  to  its  extent  by  succeeding.  ^ 

the  munificence  of  that  fortunate  miner.  To  From  the  table  .  it  will  be  seen  (omitting 
the  extreme  north,  Santa  Eulalia  gave  rise  the  fractions  of  dollars  and  of  marks  of  silver) 
to  the  town  of  Chihuahua;  Batopilas  and  that  the  whole  tax  collected  during  these  ten 
El  Parrel  became  each  the  centre  of  a  little  years,  from  1835  to  1844,  amounted  to 
circle  of  cultivation;  Jesus  Maria  produced  a  $1,988,896  imposed  on  15,911,194  marks  of 
similar  effect;  Mapimi,  Cueacame,  and  Inde,  silver,  the  value  of  which  was  $131,267,852; 
a  little  more  to  the  southward,  served  to  de-  the  mean  yield  of  tax  being  $198,889,  and  of 
velop  the  natural  fertility  of  the  banks  of  the  silver ,  1,591,119  in  marks,  which,  estimated  at 
river  Nazaa ;  while  in  the  low,  hot  regions  of  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  and  a  quarter  per 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  on  the  western  coast,  mark,  amounts  to  $13,126,734  annually, 
almost  every  place  designated  on  the  map  as  Comparing  the  first  and  second  periods  of 
a  town,  was  originally  and  generally  is  still  a  five  years,  we  find  a  difference  in  the  tax,  in 
real  or  district  for  mines.”*  favor  of  the  latter,  of  $113,130,  or  905,042 

Such  is  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  other  marks  of  silver ;  showing  that,  in  the  latter 
mines  which  have  formed  the  nuclei  of  popu-  period,  $7,466,596  more  were  extracted  from 
lafeion  in  Mexico.  They  created  a  market,  the  Mexican  mines  than  during  the  former. 
The  men  who  were  at  work  in  the  vein  re-  If  we  adopt  the  decimal  basis  of  calculation, 
quired  the  labor  of  men  on  the  surface  for  the  returns  show,  approximately  the  follow- 


their  support  and  maintenance.  Nor  was  it 
food  alone  that  these  laborers  demanded ;  all 
kinds  of  artisans  were  wanted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  towns  as  well  as  farms  grew  up  on 
every  side.  When  these  mining  dependen¬ 
cies  are  once  formed,  as  Baron  Humboldt" 
justly  says,  they  often  survive  the  mines  that 
gave  them  birth,  and  turn  to  agricultural 
labors,  for  the  supply  of  other  districts,  that 
industry  which  was  formerly  devoted  solely 
to  their  own  region.  ° 

Such  are  some  of  the  internal  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  mining  in  Mexico,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  mines  are  well  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  wrought,  and  when  the  miners  are  kept 
in  proper  order,  well  paid,  and  consequently 
enabled  to  purchase  the  best  supplies  in  the 
neighboring  markets.  The  mines  are,  in  fact, 

*  Ward,  ut  antea. 
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In  Zacatecas  . . . . 

“  Guanajuato..,- . . . 

“  San  Luis  Potosi . . . . . r„  . 

“  Pachuca . . . . . . . 

*4  Guadalajara  . . . . . . . 

“  Mexico . . . . . 

“  Durango . . 

“  Guadalupe  y  Galvo  ......... 

“  Chihuahua  y  J.  Maria . 

“  Rosario,  Cosala,  and  Mazatlan. 
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“  Hermosillo . 
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In  Oajaca  . . . . . . „ .  £  pr.  ct.(  cious  metals  produced  in  Mexico,  which  -were 

ipaqC0  .  i  <(■»  j  either  clandestinely  disposed  of  or  used  in  the 

. .**’*_  ,  33  manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury. 

These  statements  do  not  include  the  pre* 

TAUI.K  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  coined  in  the  eight  mints  of  the  Mesican  Republic^ ftom  1st  Janu¬ 
ary.  1844,  to  1st  January,  1845,  according  to  official  reports  :  _  .  . 

'  Mints  Gold.  ®‘*ver*  Total* 

. : . . . .^jg 

«  i||l|  #! 

g”*****-- . .  —  i38s&$  4%Sal» 

Totals, . $657,400  51  $13,065,454  71  $13,732,861  40 

Coinage  of  Mexico,  from  1535  to  1850,  omitting  fractions  of  a  dollar : 

Mints,  Silver,  Gold.  Copper.  Total. 

1535  to  1690,  in  city  of  Mexico, . .  $620,000,000  $31,000,000  $  ”  S’???’??? 

1690  to  1844  “  .  1,6015,225,922  88,597,827  5,323,765  1^00,147,514 

1811  to  1844,  Chihuahua, . .. . 6,629,875  «W8#i8  50,428  o?’«n?S 

1311  to  1844,  Durango,. .  21,815,913  1@050  5SS 

1812  to  1844,  Guadalajara, . 17,840,720  3^,629  61,217 

1844,  GuadalUpe  y  Cal vo,.... .  338,124 

1812  to  1844,  Guanajuato,. . . .  50,998,241  4,370, <00  — 

1827  to  1844,  San  Luis  Potosi, . .  18,531,428  —  23,517 

18K>,  1811,  and  1812,  Somhrarete, .  1,561,249  —  I’S&trJi 

. •••  ,*$$?  .  “ff44  m*».  riays 

All  the  Mexican  mints,  from  the  end  of  V 

1844  to  the  end  of  1849,  at  the  rate  of  I  ___ _  .  T  1. _  70$00,QGO 

$14,000,000  per  ann.,  which  was  the  J 

approximate  total  coinage  in  1844.+  J  _  _  _  _ 

Totals  . . . . .  $2,465,275,954  $126,986,021  $5,566,876  $2,607,828,851 


RESUME. 

Silver  Coinage  from  1535  to  1844,  inclusive . . . .  • .... 

Gold  -  “  “  “  “  ..V . 

Capper  1811  to  1844  “  . . 

General  “  1845  to  1849, both  inclusive... . 


$2,465,275,95-4 

126,986,021 

5,566,876 

7O,OO(\0UO 


Total  Coinage  of  Mexico  to  the  present  time,  or  in  314  years. . $2,667,828, 85i 

Or,  avoiding  fractions,  nearly  . $8,500, 000  yearly, 
table  exhibiting  the  places  and  the  amount  of  tax  collected  at  each,  on  every  mark  of 
SILVER,  DURING  THE  TEN  YEARS  FROM  1835  TO  1844,  DESIGNED  TO  SHOW  TnE  RELATIVE 
PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SILVER  DISTRICTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  MEXICAN  REPUBLIC. 


PLACES  WHERE 
THE  IMPOST  OK 
TAX  HAS  BEEN 
COLLECTED. 

Product  of  the 
tax  from  1635 
to  lf@9.  both 
inclusive. 

Product  of  the  tax 
from  1810  to 
1844,  both  in- 

Increase  of  yield 
of  tax  during 
the  last  five 
years. 

Decrease  of 

v. yield  of  tax 
durmgihelast 
five  yearn. 

Value  of  total  Sil 
ver  product  in 
dollars,  at  §8  25 
per  mark. 

Mean  annual  of  Sil¬ 
ver  product  indol- 
lars,  at  $8  25  per 
mark. 

Zacatecas . . 

$350,715  79 

$306,620  51 

o  _ __ 

$44,095  28 

$43,384,215  79 

$4,338,421  48. 4 

Guana  junto . 

197,423  62 

228,498  12 

31,074  40 

— 

28,110,838  20 

2,811,083  07.2 

San  Luis  Potosi.. 

75,6^2  77 

77,373  3  .5 

1,690  34.5, 

~ - 

10,101,716  79 

1,010,171  56.9 

Pachuca . 

58,805  14 

75,654  50.5 

16,849  36.5 

— - - - 

8.874.345  19 

887,434  42.  t 

Guadalajara . 

41.520  47 

60,067  30.5 

18,546  65.5 

. 

6,704,804  73 

670,480  41,1 

31.841  20 

63,472  21 

31,631  01 

— 

6,290,091  56 

629,069  14.2 

49,410  09 

40,668  66 

8,747  23 

5,945,603  66 

694,560  30.6 

GuadalupeyCalvo. 

10,328  55.5 

63,735  06  5 

53,404  31 

£4,888,«75  40 

488,807  44.8 

Sombrcreto., ,. . . 

32,405  63 

19,385  64 

- - 

13,019  81 

3,418,243  66 

341,824  30.6 

Chihuahua . 

23,293  59 

19,940  07 

_ _ 

3,353  52 

2,853,430  21 

285,343  02.4 

Cosaia . 

24,073  71 

15,980  12 

_ - 

8,003-61 

2,043,566  6» 

264,356  50.2 

Jesus  Maria - - . 

8,379  21.5 

19,502  11  G 

11,122  70.1 

— 

1,84<',  i  71  41 

184,017  17.1 

Parrah... . 

13,258  71.5 

10.716  39 

_ 

2,542  32.6 

1,582,372  29 

158,237  20.5 

Zimapan  ........ 

8,523  64 

'  9.279  74 

756  10 

- - 

1,175,044  60 

117.504  39.6 

Alamos........... 

_ 

16,806  62.5 

16,806  62.5 

- - -  ■ 

1,109,247  19 

110,924  59.3 

Hermosilio-..'. _ 

5,773  03 

10,275  01 

4,501  80 

- - 

1,059,170  60 

105,917  07.2 

Rosario  . . . . . 

2,517  24 

8,939  43 

6,422  21 

— - 

758,150  26 

75,6' 5  03  0 

Mazntlan . 

..  . ,  — 

4,100  64 

4,100  54 

- . 

270,644  00 

27.064  32.4 

Oaiacu. . 

2,450  38 

— 

_ 

2,460  38 

161,730  20 

10,173  02.4 

Taseo . .  — 

1,474  10 

!  - — - 

— 

1,474  10 

97,290  70 

9,729  08.4 

Totals . . . 

$937,882  78.5 

| $1,051,0 13  37. 1 

196.906  06.1 

$83,776  25.5>j 

$131,267,352  40 

$13,126,734  18.4 

Deduct  decreasi 

3.  .......  .  .  •  •  • 

83,776  25.6 

Difference  in  favor  of  increased  yield  of  tax,anc 

!$  113,129  80.6 

of  production  duriim  the  last  period  of  5  years 

♦  See  Report  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Relations,  for  the  year  iS-iti,  p.  139  of 
D o '■a. m<'ii t of!  Just'ficat.ivos. 

+  The  actual  coinage  of  all  the  mints  in  the  Republic,  in  1844,  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  sum  of 
$13,732,861 ;  but  we  assume  $  14,000,000  ns  a  fair  annual  average  for  a  perion  of  several  yenrs. 

%  See  Tulle  No.  1,  in  the  Report  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  und  Domestic  Relations,  for  1846. 
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MEXICO. — Products  of  Sugar,  Cotton, 
Rice,  Indigo,  Agriculture  is  about  to  as¬ 
sume  in  thia  country  its  natural  position  and 
importance.  Heretofore  it  has  been  held  in 
but  a  secondly  consideration.  The  cause  of 
this  was  that  land  was  plenty  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  small  j  but  with  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  ne¬ 
cessities  have  increased.^  Our  lands  have  also 
increased,  taking  into  the  Union  all  climates, 
embracing  those  similar  to  the  tropic  and  con¬ 
genial  to  the  growth  of  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetation.  We  are  now  looking  Asiaward 
for  tea,  sugar,  canes,  f  mils,  etc.  Some  of  these 
articles  can,  no  doubt,  be  found  much  nearer 
home,  and  can  be  obtained  at  but  little  cost  com - 
paratively.  I  therefore  offer, for  the  benefitbf 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject,  a 
few  .agricultural  statistics,  collected  by  myself 
at  random,  during  the  late  Mexican  war,  while 
stationed  in  the  provinces  of  Tuspan  aird  Chi- 
cod  tepee.  I  must  here  remark,  that  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  agriculture  in  any  part 
of  Mexico  previous-to  their  independence,  or 
while  a  colony  of-Spa^a,  from  the  faet  that  the 
mother  country  classified  her  colonies,  6ome 
of  which  she  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  from  others  she  only  abstracted  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals.  The  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  side,  and  Chili,  on  the  Pacific;  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  directed  by  the  Spanish  crown 
to  pursue  altogether  agriculture*  „  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  both  Chili  and  Cuba  contained 
mines  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  These  mines 
were  not  allowed  to  be  worked;  but  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were0  extensively  worked. 
In  the  latter  departments  agriculture  was  for¬ 
bidden,  so  much  so,  that  in  Peru  wheat  was 
not  cultivated,  but  it  was  supplied  from 
Chili;  and  Mexico  was  supplied  iu  coffee  and, 
sugar  from  Cuba,  although  both  these  articles 
could  be  supplied  by  the  former  in  greater 
quantities  ana  of  better  quality.  She  there¬ 
fore  rendered  her  colonies  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other — in  fact,  keeping  the  natural 
resources  dormant.  Peru  possessed  naturally 
a  better  soil  and  climate  for  agriculture  than 
Chili;  her  natural  manures  lay  in  mines  in¬ 
exhaustible,  along  her  coast  ana  on  her  hills; 
yet  she  was  not  permitted  to  use  them  abun¬ 
dantly.  Mexico  possessed  naturally  a  better 
soil  than  Cuba,  yet.ehe  was  not  allowed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  more  than  enough  to  yield  sparingly  to 
her  inhabitants;  but  Cuba  was  taxed  in  the 
agricultural  productions  to  her  utmost  extent 
to  supply  Mexico.  The  natural  productions 
of  the  latter  were  never  folly  developed,  but 
she  was  left  to  herself,  and  to  run  wild  in  a 
prolific  natural  growth,  without  the  aid  of  art ; 
and  while  agricultural  instruments  were  plenty 
both  in  Chili  and  Cuba,  Mexico  was  destitute 
of  them,  and  the  native  was  left  his  machete 
only  to  scratch  up  his  prolific  soil. 

The  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  Cnicontepec 
are  blessed  with  all  climates.  While  we  find 


the  department  of  Chieontepec  very  warm, 
wo  have  the  department  of  Tontieomatlan 
both  cold  and  warm.  But,  in  order  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  these  provinces,  I  will  here  give 
their  boundaries.  They  are  bounded  on  the, 
north  by  the  district  of  Tampico;  on  the  east’ 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
districts  ofPapantla  (state  of  Vera  Cruz)  and 
Huancbinango,  (state  of  Puebla ;)  on  the  west 
by  the  district  of  Hugutla,  Its  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  from  north  to  south  is  seventy  miles,  and 
from  west  to  east  sixty-five  miles.  It  extends 
eixty-Sve  miles  along  the  Gulf  coast.  Three 
rivers  empty  into  the  Gulf,  off  which  there  is 
a  good  anchorage;  these  are ' Tanguino,  Tus¬ 
pan,  and  Cazonis.-  On  the  latter  river  there  is 
a  French  settlement,  having  purchased  their 
lands  urn.  ,  the  Mexican,  law  encouraging 
emigration  and  settlement.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  raising  “vauilla,  sarsaparilla,  sugar,  cob 
ton,  rice,1 '’procuring  Indian  rubber  fromrthe 
Palo  de  TJle,  or  caoutchouc,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance,  gum  copal,  etc.  These  are 
exported  to  France  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Tuspan,  the  beautiful  villa,  is  embraced  be¬ 
tween  three  flower-clothed  hills,  and  ia  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  plants 
and  flowers  of  all  varieties;  the  orchidece  and 
leguminosea  vex  the  air  with  their  delightful 
fragrance.  The  soil  and  climate  are  both  con¬ 
genial  to  vegetation  |  file  river  abounds  ia 
fish ;  the  woods  resound  with  the  sweet  notes 
of  the  feathered  songster.  The  river  meanders 
through  a  soil  not  exceeded  in  richness  and 
productiveness  by  any  in  the  world;  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  of  the  West  India  islands  id 
its  tropical  productions.  The  guava,  grows 
wild ;  sc-  do  the  lime  and  lemon.  Coffee,  cot¬ 
ton  of  two  kinds,  the  tree  grape,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  cocoa,  tobacco,  vanilla,  indigo,, pimento, 
sarsaparilla,  are  the  indigenous  plants  of  this 
department.  The  forest,  plains,  banks  of 
streams,  and  the  river,  are  prolific  in  all  kinds 
of  woods,  flowers,  and  beautiful  birds.  The 
rich,  gaudy,  and  fragrant  plumera  fatigues  the 
air  along  the  upland  banks  of  the  river  by  its 
beauty  and  fragrance ;  the  datura,  single  and 
double,  with  its  bell-like  blossoms,  cloys  the 
senses  with  its  fragrance ;  and  the  waters  are 
green  and  fragrant  with  the  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  sea-side  daffodil,  lotus,  and  other 
aquatics.  In  '-this,  nature’s  favored  spot,  the 
shades  of  night  are  scarcely  drawn  over  before 
the  ear  is  assailed  by  the  sweet  soft  notes  of 
a  feathered  songster,  which  come  floating  in 
almost  seraphic  strains  through  the  calm  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  night;  you  are  lulled  to  sleep  im¬ 
perceptibly,  and  the  senses  become  dormant 
in  a  gush  of  fragrance  and  music.  The  morn¬ 
ing  is  ushered  in  ..by  the  loud  scream  of  the 
cojoleto,  or  tufted  purple  turkey,  and  the  noisy 
chichilaca  and  chattering  voluble  parrot. 
Every  tree-top  soon  lias  an  occupant  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  making  the  air  melodious  with 
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their  songs;  each  hour  brings  from  the  shady 
recesses  of  the  forest  a  new  songster,  each 
day  and  month  its  own  plant,  and  each  month 
a  climate  which  vies  in  healthiness  and  balmi¬ 
ness  with  its  predecessor.  Such  are  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Tuspan  and  Chiqontepec.  It- is 
of  the  productions  of  this  country  I  intend  to 
give  you  the  full ^statistics. 

We  will  commence  with  sugar  cane.  This 
article  groves  hi  great  abundance,  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  the  Cuba  varieties.  While 
the  Cuba  cane  requires  to  be  laid  every  three 
years,  this  will  continue  to  yield  in  good 
quantity  ten  or  twelve.  It  is  to  be  much  re¬ 
gretted*  that  the  mills  here  are  of  such  miser¬ 
able  construction ;  merely  made  of  weed,  they 
simply  produce  from  the  cane  a  material  called 
elopciila,  which  is  done  up  and  sent  away  to 
e  manufactured  into  sugar.  The  quantity  of 
peloncillato  the  almud,  or  ninety  yards  square, 
fa  about  seven  thousand  pounds.  I  think  this 
character  of.cane  would  answer  wsllin  Florida 
or  Louisiana,  as  it  grows  wild  in  the  mourn 
tain  districts  of  Ila?;iatlan. 

The  tobacco  plant  grows  wild  throughout 
the  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  Cliicontepec. 
This  article  is  a  government  monopoly,  and 
therefore  not  extensively  cultivated  by  private 
persons ;  yet,  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  superior  to 
the  Cuba  varieties.  Two  crops  of  tobacco 
could  easily  be  raised  per  annum  in  that  part 
of  Mexico,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  country  ami  land  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  It  is  produced  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality.  There 
are  found  here  two  species  of  cotton,  both  of 
long  staple— the  one  a  bush,  the  other  &  vine, 
which  is  very  prolific,  bearing  bolls  nearly  the 
whole  year,  or  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
months.  In  the  careless  manner  it  is  cultivated 
and  cleaned,  ninety  yards  square  produce  easily 
600  pounds  of  clean  cotton ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  proper  attention,  with  the  aid  of 
machinery,  etc.,  this  amount  could  be  vastly 
increased.  I  would  recommend  to  our  south¬ 
ern  cotton  planters  to  obtain  varieties  of  the 
seed,  and  try  them  in  then-  plantations.  The 
staple  is  long  and  fine. 

Three  varieties  of  corn  are  raised,  and  two 
full  crops  in  one  year,  yielding  70  bushels  to 
the  20  varas,  or  about  85  yards  square.  The 
varieties  are  soft  white,  hard  yellow,  and  pro¬ 
lific  white,  besides  a  small  blue  corn,  of  a  v< 
prolific  kind.  Bread  from  corn  is  the  prii 
pal  food  of  the  people,  as  no  wheat  is  raised 
m  the  provinces.  Ninety  yards  square  will 
yield  annually  140  bushels  of  corn.  '? 

The  black  beans  of  the  famous  frigole  grow 
here  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  a  quality  far 
superior  to  any  part  of  Mexico.  Every  one 
who  has  ever  visited  any  part  of  Mexico  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  famous  frigole  dish 
brought  cri  the  breakfast  table  by  all  Mexi¬ 
cans. 


Rice  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a 
finer  quality,  larger  in  grain,  and  whiter,  than 
any  in  the  United  States.  Ninety  yards 
square  yield  1,200  pounds  of  dean  hulled  rice ; 
properly  cultivated,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
yield  much  more.  I  recommend  this  variety' 
to  southern  planters. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  every  direction,  but  its 
culture,  is  entirely  neglected.  This  article 
could,  no  doubt,  be  profitably  cultivated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  provinces  of  Tuspan  ana  Cni- 
contepec.  ;-x 

Fustic,  well  known  in  commerce  as  a  dye- 
wood,  grewa  in  the  extensive  forests  of  mis 
province  in  great  abundance  and  vast  size. 
Quantities  are  yearly  shipped  France,  and 
from  thence  to  this  country.  It.  could  be 
transported  direct  to  the  United  States  at 
much  less  expense,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
profitable. 

—  Pimento  grows  wild  everywhere,  and  is  npe 
about  . the  month  of  September. 

Sarsaparilla  is  indigenous,  and  grows  wild 
in  great  abundance,  and  can  be  obtained  all 
the  year  round. 

Every  rancho  has  its  apiary,  and  honey  was 
in  great  abundance  and  cheap.  This  could, 
no  doubt,  be  made  a  profitable  business. 

The  argave  Mexicanna,petat,  and  long-leaved 
machette  grow  here  in  great  abundance,  and 
hemp  is  made  from  them  equal  to  Jute  or 
Sisal.  This  part  of  Mexico  being  near  to  us, 
the  articles  could  be  obtained  here  better  and 
cheaper  than  at  Sisal  or  the  East  Indies. 

Cocoa  grows  finely  and  of  much  better 
quality  than  that  from  Tabasco;  but  owing  to 
the  port  of  Tuspan  not  being  one  of  entry,  this 
article  has  not  been  extensively  gathered  for 
exportation,  but  is  used  in  preference  to  all 
other  kinds  by  the  inhabitants?. 

The  Indian  rubber  tree  grows  in  great 
abuudance,  and  the  gum  produced  from  it  is 
of  a  superior  quality ;  ~  yet,  owing  to  the 
causes  stated  above,  but  little  is  gathered. 

Gum  copal  can  be  obtained  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  tree  producing  it,  as  it  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  this  part  of  Mexico  ;  besides,  many 
other  gums  used  in  commerce  can  be  and  are 
found  here  in  great  quantities.  i-> 

The  vanilla  aromatics  grows  well,  and  those 
trees  adapted  to  its  culture  are  numerous. 
This  plant,  being  a  parasite,  requires  for  its 
propagation  trees  which  do  not  shed  their  bark 
— a  climate  warm,  and  regular  temperature  to 
cure  and  preserve  them.  It  is  used  to  flavor 
ice  creams,  cakes,  candies,  soaps,  and  per¬ 
fumery.  A  specimen  of  this  plant  can  be 
seen  at  the  National  Conservatory ;  it  is  worth 
in  commerce  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars 
per  pound.  A  few  vines  will  yield  this  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  produc¬ 
tions  of  Mexico.  I  think  the  vine  could  be 
propagated  in  Florida  on  the  orange  tree. 
Oranges,  lemons,  plantains,  bananas,  and 
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Eme-apples  grow  in  great  abundance,  of  a  begin  to  decay  on  the  return  of  its  pros- 
ner  and  better  quality  than  those  grown  in  parity.  * 

Cuba.  —  W.  D.  Porter,  Manufactures  contribute  to  opulence  and 

luxury,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  their  splen- 
,,  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY.-—  dors  ;  but  the  almost  incessant  concomitant 
Theory  of  MANUKAcrru»s3—-THSia  Progress  is  dense  population,  and  all  the  evils  in  its 
—-Origin  and  Growth  of  Cotton  Manufac-  train — poverty,  suffering,  ignorance  and  crime. 
tubes  in  all  Countries — United  States  These  occur  only  in  the  most  liigldy  advanced 
Manufactures— Southern^Ma^ufactures. —  state,  and  are  dependent  much,  perhaps,  upon 
Though  every  nation  be,  in  fact,  primarily  unwise  laws  for  their  intensity.  When  the 
dependent  upon  its  soil  for  the  means  of  sup-  manufacturing  spirit  reaches  this  point,  it  be- 
port,  none  can  be  said  to  be  purely  agricul-  comes  a  great  social  and  political  evil, 
tural.  Some  changes  or  modifications  will  The  melancholy  spectacle  which  Great 
take  place  in  the  raw  material,  ir.  the  lowest  Britain  presenters  not  without  its  warnings, 
state  of  society  ;  and  even  where,  in  a  more  It  is  possible  to  stimulate  this  branch  of  in- 
advanced  period,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  dustry  to  the  point  of  national  degradation, 
people  are  employed  upon  the  soil,  as  is  the  Mr.  Alison  furnishes  a  frightful  picture, 
case  in  the  north  of  Europe,  some  kinds  of  ‘'Great  Britain”  says  lie,  is  to  be  regarded, 
manufactures,  however  rude,  wili  still  gradu-  as  a  great  workshop,  which  diffuses  its  fabrics 
al|y  grow  up.  >  _  equally  over  the  frozen  and  the  torrid  zones ; 

Many  of  the  great  trading  states,  of  anti-  which  clothes  alike  the  negroes  of  the  West 
quity  were  also  great  intisanraeturisg  Gaes,  Indies,  the-4aborers  of  Hindostan,  the  free 
Indeed,  without  such  manufactures  any  very  settlers  of  Canada,  the  vine  growers  of  the 
considerable  trade  could:  not  be  conducted,  Cape,  and  the  sheep  owners  of  New- Holland 
unless  it  be  the  “  carrying  trade.”  It  is  in  the  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  rapid  increase 
nature  of  manufactures  to  be  regardful  of  dis-  of  the  human  race  in  these  advanced  posts  of 
tant  and  foreign  markets.  The  heme  demand  civilization  sustains  a». 5  vivifies  our  empire, 
is  ever  too  mirrow,  for  whilst  one  agriculturist  notwithstanding  all  the  burdens  consequent 
may  be  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  more  upon  our  political  situation ;  and  in  spite  of 
than  four  or  five  persons,  a  manufacturer  can  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  power  of  : ma¬ 
ns  easily  supply  those  of  a  hundred.  Great  chinery,  has  called  into  being  an  enormous  and 
Britain,  the  greatest  commercial  power  on  perilous  manufacturing  population, 
earth,  exports  no  raw  produce  other  than  sea-  *  “It is  utterly  impossible  that  this  unparal- 
coal.  _  n  leled  growth  of  our  manufacturing  industry 

In  the  most  polished  period  of  Greece  and  can  co-exist  with  the  firm  foundations  of  pub- 
Rome,  manufactures  were  regarded  as  essen-  lie  prosperity.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to 
tially  servile ,  and  unworthy  the  attention  in  create  immense  wealth  in  one  part  of  the 
any  way  of  freemen.  The  same  spirit  has  population,  and  increased  numbers  in  another ; 
come  down  to  us  in  many  parts  of  our  eoun-  to  coin  gold  for  the  master  manufacturer,  nud 
try,  and  is  with  difficulty  subdued.  It- was  to  multiply  children  in  his  cotton-mill ;  to  ex- 
maintained  that  oueh  employments  were  hurt-  hibit  a  flattering  increase  in  the  exports  and 
ful  to  the  strength  and  agility  of  the  human  imports  of  the  empire,  and  an  augmentation 
body,  and  to  its  capacity  for  enduring  the  as  appalling  in  its  paupers,  it3  depravity,  and 
fatigues  of  war.  The  whole  field  was  re-  its  crimes.” 

etricted  to  slaves.  The  true  petition  to  be  taken  undoubtedly 

There  arc  various  modes,  by  which  the  is,  that  the  prosperity  of  no  country  can  be 
higher  manufactures  may  be  introduced,,  considered  permanent  and  stabl^  which  is 
They  may  be  by  a  gradual  improvement  and  wholly  dependent  upon  any  single  one  of  the 
refinement  of  the  primitive,  rude  operations  three  great  industrial  pursuits  of  commerce, 
of  the  people,  or  the  imitation  of.  the  more  agric”.  Hure.  or  manufactures,  but  that,  how- 
showy  aud  splendid  fabrics  of  other  countries,  e  ver  any  one  may  prevail,  the  others  must 
and  for  which  commerce  introduces  a  taste,  be  suffered  to  grow  up  by  its  side,  without 
In  the  first  case  may  be  classed  the  Chinese  discouragement.  In  the  natural  state  of 
and  other  Eastern  products  ;  in  theulast,  the  things  they  will  so  grow  up  upon  a  secure 
wool,  silk,  and  other  manufactures  of  Eng-  and  imperishable  foundation, 
land,  &c.,  &c.  _  _  The  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  old 

They  do  not  always  indicate  national  pros*  European  states  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
perity,  as  frequent  experience  has  sIiowd,  the  result  of  their  colonial  empires  established 
though  in  general  they .  constitute  a  good  in  the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  The 
criterion  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  de-  markets  of  these  colonies  for  manufactured 
structive  foreign  wars,  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  were  limited  to  the  parent  state,  and 
manufactures  may  frequently  flourish,  says  they  were  prohibited  from  sending  their  raw 
Adam  Smith,  and  on  the  contrary,  they  may  produce  to  any  other  source,  or  to  work  it  up 

decline  on  the  return  of  peace.  They  may _ - _ _ _ — 

flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  *  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.  164, 
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into  any  form  of  manufactures.  Of  the  whole 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1886,  by 
Great  Britain,  somewhat  more  than  one  half 
Were  to  lifer  own  colonies.  ~ 

Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  (1609,)  the  Parliament  of  England  de¬ 
clared  that  the  American  plantations  should 
ship  no  wool  or  yarn  manufactures.  This  was 
a  blow  at  their  infant  attempts  in  the  coarsest 
goods. 

In  1119  kwas  declared,  that  the  existence  of 
manufactories  in  the  colonies  lessened  their 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain ;  in  1782, 
that  the  convenience  of  the  Americans  from 
the  plenty  i>f  beavers,  hare,  coney  wopl,  and 
many  other  furs,  gave  them  such  advantages, 
that,  unless  restrained,  they  would  soon  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  World  with  hats.  In  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  same  year,  it  is  said 
New-England,  New- York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  apd  Pennsylvania,  have  fallen  into  the 
mamjjhcture  of  woollen  doth,  for  the  use  of 
their  own  families  only,  and  linen  doth ; 
hemp  and  flax  they  manufacture  into  coarse 
cloth,  bags,  traces  apd  halters;  some  iron  is 
manufactured  in  Massachusetts ;  also  a  bounty 
is  given  for  the  manufacture  of  duck  or  can¬ 
vas  by  the  Assembly;  brown  holhuids  are 
made,  also  small  quantities  of  doth  for  shirt¬ 
ings,  paper  to  the  amount  of  £200  a  year ; 
na:’.s,  bar  iron,  hollow  ware,  &c. ;  ships  are 
b  ii!t  for  the  French  and  Spaniards;  hats  are 
made  and  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
"West  India  Islands;  several  stili-houses  and 
sugar  refineries  exist,  &c. 

In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  the  Board 
remark,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  ex¬ 
pedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  undertakings  of  this  nature,  so 
much  the  rather,  because  these  manufactures 
may  be  carried  on  in  process  of  time  in 
greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be  put 
to  their  progress  1 

“  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  ob¬ 
servable,  that  there  are  more  trades  carried 
on  and  manufactories  set  up  in  the  provinces 
on  the  continent  of  America,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New-England,tban  in  auy  other  of  the 
British  colonies.”* 

In  1750,  the  Americans  were  forbidden  to 
work  in  iron ;  and  Lord  Chatham  declared 
not  long  after  in  Parliament,  that  the  colonies 
of  North  America  had  not  even  the  right  of 
manufacturing  a  nail. 

During  the  revolution,  and  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  federation,  our  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tem  made  but  little  progress,  though,  in  fact, 
suclt  articles  of  plain  construction  as  were 
necessary  to  our  uses,  were  made. 

In  1787,  while  the  National  Convention, 


which  framed  the  Constitution,  was  in  session 
in  Philadelphia,  a  second  convention  met  ia 
that  city,  of  the  “  Friends  of  American  man¬ 
ufactures.” 

The  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  con¬ 
sider  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
so  much  affected  by  the  system  of  duties  and 
imposts  which  prevailed  between  the  states, 

Teuche  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  urged  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  domes¬ 
tic  manufactures  with  very  great  ability, 
thus  connecting  himself  with  the  earliest 
movements  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  He 
takes  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject  in  all  its 
lights,  and,  without  doubt,  supplied  much  of 
the  material  afterwards  used  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  his  celebrated  report  upon  the 
same  subject.  The  enumeration  which  Mr, 
Coxe  makes  of  the  articles  then  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  country  has  no  little  interest : 
meal  of  all  kinds,  ships  and  boats,  malt 
liquors,  distilled  spirits,  potash,  gunpowder, 
cordage*  loaf  sugar,  pasteboard,  nards  aau 
paper,  snuff,  tobacco,  starch,  cannon,  muskets, 
anchors,  nails,  and  many  other  articles  of 
iron,  brick,  tiles,  potter's  ware,  mill-stones, 
&c.,  cabinet  ware,  trunks  and  Windsor  chairs, 
carriages  and  harness  of  all  kinds,  corn  fans, 
ploughs,  <fec.,  saddlery,  <fec.,  boots,  shoes, 
leather,  hosiery,  hats  and  gloves,  wearing 
apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woollens,  and  some 
cotton .  goods,  linseed  and  fish  oils,  wares  of 
gold,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  brass  and  cop¬ 
per,  clocks  and  watches,  wool  and  cotton 
caru»,  printing  types,  glass  and  stone  ware, 
candles,  soap,  (fee.,  <fec. 

“The  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures”  appears  among  other  things, 
in  the  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  act,  under 
the  present  Constitution,  1789;  and  in  1791, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  submitted  that  celebrated 
report  upon  manufactures  which  has  won  for 
him  the  title,  in  all  subsequent  times,  of 
“  father  of  the  Americau  Sytem.” 

This  able  statesman  went  elaborately  into 
the  politico-economical  questions  Of  manufac¬ 
tures,  weighing  with  nice  deliberation  their 
national  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
presenting  a  very  powerful  array  of  facts  in 
support  of  his  positions.  The  division  of 
labor ;  the  extension  and  use  of  machinery ; 
the  additional  employment  to  classes  in  the 
community  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness;  the  promotion  of  emigration  from 
foreign  countries;  the  furnishing  greater 
scope  for  diversity  of  talents  arid  dispositions, 
which  discriminate  men  from  each  other ;  the 
affording  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for 
enterprise  ;  the  creating  in  some  instances  a 
new,  and  securing  in  all  a  more  certain  and 
steady  demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
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coil-  are  the  prominent  advantages  he  antici¬ 
pated  from  manufactures.* 

Mr.  Hamilton  goes  ^fietwarus  into  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  wluit  had  already  been  achieved 
in  America,  and  draws  from  it  ihe  most  ■nat¬ 
tering  hopes  of  the  future.  He  thus  classifies 
the  manufacturing  products  of  that  period : 

1.  Of  Skins  .-—Tanned  and  tamed  leather, 
dressed  skin9,  shoes  and  boots  and  slippers, 
harnesses  and  saddlery,  portmanteaux  and 
trunks,  leather  breeches,  gloves,  muffs  and 
tippets,  parchment,  glue,  Ac, 

2.  Of  Iron  :• — Bar  and  sheet  iron,  ©.ails, 
steel,  implements  of  husbandry,  stoves,  pots, 
and  other  household  utensils,  steel  work  of 
carriages  and  for  ship  building,  anchors, 
scales,  heanr-  and  weights,  tools  of  artificers, 
arms  of  different  kinds. 

8.  Of  Wood: — Ships,  cabinet-ware  and 
turners ;  wool  and  cotton  cards,  and  other 
machinery  for  manufactures  and  husbandry, 
mathematical  instruments,  coopers’  wares, 
Ac.  •  -  .  ■  -  ' 

>-  4-.  Flax  and  Hemp  : — Cables,  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  twine  and  pack  thread, 

4.  Miscellaneous  .'—Bricks,  coarse  tiles  and 
potters’  wares,  ardent  spirits  and  malt 
liquors,  printing,  -writing,  and  other  papers, 
hats  of  fur  and  wool,  etc.,  women’s  stuff  and 
silk  shoes,  refined  sugars,  oil  of  animals  and 
seeds,  soap,  spermaceti  ahd  tallow  candles, 
copper  and  brass  wires,  distillers’  wares, 
sugar  refiners  and  brewers,  andirons  and 
other  household  utensils,  philosophical  ap¬ 
paratus,  tin  wares,  carriages,  snuff  and  man¬ 
ufactured  tobaccos,  starch  and  hair  pow¬ 
der,  lamp  black  and  other  painters’  colors, 
gunpowuer,  Ac. 

These  he  states  had  arrived  to  considera¬ 
ble  maturity,  and  are  as  applicable  to  the 
southern  as  to  the  middle  or  northern 
states.  Great  quantities  of  coarse  cloth, 
coating,  serges,  and  flannels,  linsey-wool- 
seys,  hosiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread, 
coarse  fustians,  jean3  and  muslins,  checked 
and  striped  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bed- 
ticks,  coverlets  and  counterpanes,  tow  lin¬ 
ens,  coarse  shirtings,  sheetings,  towelling 
and  coarse  linens,  and  various  mixtures  of 
wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax, 
were  made  in  the  household  way;  and  in 
many  instances  to  an  extent  not  only  suffi¬ 
cient  for  tlie  supply  of  the  families  in  which 
they  were  made,  but  for  sale,  and  even  in 
some  eases  for  exportation.  It  is  computed 
that  in  a  number  of  districts  two  thirds, 
three  fourths,  and  even  four  fifths  of  all  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  by 
themselves, 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  goes  into  the  question 
of  protection,  and  finally  into  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  abund¬ 
antly  existing  in  the  country,  and  the  infant 

*  Am.  State  Papers,  Finances,  voL  L  124,  I 


attempts  in  sotne  of  them.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  wood,  skins, 
grain,  flax  and  hemp,  cotton,  woo),  silk, 
glass,  gunpowder,  paper,  Ac.,  sugar  and 
chocolate,  Ac.,  Ac. 

In  tlie  year  1791,  according  to  the  report 
of  Albert  Gallatin,  made  in  1810  byresolu- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
first  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  Rhode 
Island;  in  1795,  another  in  the  same  state, 
and  two  more  in  the  Btate  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1803  and  1804.  Before  1808  fifteen  in 
all  were  in  operation,  working  about  8,000 
spindles.  By  the  end  of  1809,  87  mills 
were  being  or  had  been  erected,  requiring 
80,000  spindles,  and  with  a  capital  employed 
of  $4,800,000.  The  amount  of  cotton  used 
was  8,600,000  lbs. :  yarn  spun,  $3,240,000 ; 
persons  employed,  4,000.  Many  of  the 
mills  were  also  engaged  upon  wool.  Mr. 
Gallatin  furnishes  the  result  in  14  woollen 
factories,  which  were  not  the  whole.  The 
cloths  are  represented  as  superior  in  quality, 
[  but  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  imported 
i  article  of  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Bitkins  states  the  first  cotton  factory 
in  the  United  States  was  established  by 
Samuel  Slater,  a  Cotton  manufacturer  froin 
England,  called  the  father  of  American  cot- 
j  ton  manufactures,  and  that  President  Wash¬ 
ington  delivered  his  speech  to  Congress,  In 
1 1790,  in  a  suit  of  broadcloth  from  a  factory 
in  Connecticut. 

!  In  1810,  according  to  Gallatin,  -wood, 
leather,  Ac,  soap,  candles,  spermaceti  oil, 
Ac.,  flaxseed  oil,  refined  sugar,  coarse  earth¬ 
enware,  snuff,  chocolate,  hair  ponder  and 
mustard,  vvere  manufactured  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  consump¬ 
tion. 

He  names  a  number  of  others  supplying  a 
greater  or  less  part  of  the  whole  demand, 
some  then  but  in  early  progress ;  among 
the  last  were  paints,  Ac.,  medicinal  drugs, 
j  salt,  japanned  ware,  calico  printing,  earthen 
and  glass  ware,  Ac.,  Ac. 

“From  the  imperfect  sketch,”  cays  Mr. 
Gallatin,  “  of  American  Manufactures,  it 
may  with  certainty  be  inferred  that  their 
annual  product  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  raw  materials  used, 
and  the  provisions  and  other  articles  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  manufacturers,  create  a  home 
market  for  agricultural  products  not  very 
inferior  to  that  which  arises  from  the  for¬ 
eign  demand.  A  result  more  favorable 
than  might  have  been  expected,  from  a 
view  of  the  natural  causes  which  impede 
the  introduction,  and  retard  the  progress 
of  manufactures  in  the  United  States.” 

The  census  of  1810  included  a  return  of 
the  manufacturing  system  of  the  Union,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary, 
but  was  very  deficient,  from  the  haste  m 
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which  tho  items  were  obtained.  The  re-  Manchester  is  mentioned  in  the  “Treasure 
suits  were  prepared  and  digested  by  Tenche  of  Traffic”  as  engaged  in  this  industry. 

Coxe,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  manufacture  was  greatly  improved 

The"  number  of  Cotton  mills  returned  was  by  John  Wilson,  of  Ainsworth,  in  a  variety 
168,  with  90,000  spindles.  The  woollen  fab-  of  ways ;  but  principally  in  dressing,  finish- 
rics  at  that  period  were  principally  made  in  ing  and  dyeing. 

families.  Oi  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  the  man-  All  the"  yarn  produced  was  by  the  one- 
ufaeture  was  greatest  in  New- York,  inelud-  thread  spinning  wheel,  the  only  machine 
ing,  of  course,  family  workmanship,  though  then  used,  and  which  put  a  practical  cheek 
Virginia  manufactured  the  greatest  number  upon  manufactures.  In  weaving,  some  ad- 
of  yards;  and  what  is  singular,  Virginia,  vances  had  already  been  made  by  the  Hy- 
the  two  C-arolinas,  and  Georgia,  manufac-  shuttle;  also,  a  great  improvement  in  card- 
tured  greatly  more  in  quantity  and  in  value  ing,  by  the  cylindrical  carding  engine, 
than  the  whole  of  New-England  together,  In  1767,  a  great  revolution  was  effected 
and  North  Carolina  produced  double  the  by  the  spinning-jenny,  invented  by  James 
number  of  yar$s  of  Massachusetts!  The  Hargreaves.  “The  progress  of  invention 
whole  value  produced  in  these  articles  was  after  this  was  rapid ;  for  when  it  was  seen 
estimated  at  $40,000,000.  1  that  with  the  aid  of  the  few  mechanical 

During  the  war,  manufactures  received  combinations  we  have  mentioned,  the  spin- 
an  extraordinary  stimulus.  Capital  flowed  no?  had  been  able  to  increase  his  power  of 
in  upon  them.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  production  nearly  eighty-fold,  the  attention 
the  whole  immense  stock  of  foreign  manu-  of  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  man- 
factures,  for  some  time  accumulating,  was  ufacture  was  awakened  to  the  possibility  of 
thrown  into  the  country,  and  sold  at  ruin-  introducing  changes  equally  beneficial  in 
ous  sacrifices.  It-  was  well  worth  while,  their  peculiar  employments,”; 
said  Mr.  Brougham,  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  Against  this  fearful  innovation  the  popu- 
first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut,  to  lace,  supported  by  the  old  process,  rose  up 
stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  manufactures  in  rebellion  and  riot,  and  destroyed  every 
in  the  United  States,  which  the  war  had  machine  that  could  come  within  their  reach, 
forced  into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natu-  Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  a  humble 
ral  state  of  things.  barber  boy,  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children. 

The  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  in  Lancashire,  Richard  Arkwright,  conceived 
all  countries,  and  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  the  idea  that  the  spinning  process  might  be 
possesses  the  highest  degree  of  interest,  and  greatly  improved.  With  scarcely  any  science, 
will  not  be  out  of  place  before  proceeding  and  no  means,  be  matured  a  plan  in  which, 
any  further  in  the  discussion  of  our  own  after  many  difficulties  and  trials,  he  obtained 
manufactures.  In  India,  from  the  remotest  the  countenance  of  some  capitalists.  The  re¬ 
times,  this -  industry  has  been  prosecuted  suit  was,  in  1769,  the  “  spinning-frame  ”  was 
without  improvement  in  machinery,  but  patented,  for  the  discovery  of  which  the  author 
with  extraordinary  manual,1  facility.  Com-  was  knighted,  and  for  which  he  is  immortal- 
mon  muslins  are  made  in  every  village,  ized.  No  attempt  to  extend  the  principle  of 
Those  of  Dacca  are  of  the  most  exquisite  the  frame  was  made  until  1S10,  when  the 
fineness,  and  are  used  by  the  lords,  and  throstle  was  introduced,  which  last  was  im- 
called  “  webs  of  woven  -wind The  impor-  proved  by  Mr.  Danforth,  an  American  spin- 
tation  of  these  manufactures  into  Europe  ner,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Great  Britain, 
has  been  almost  entirely  arrested  by  the  The  next  great  invention  was  that  of  Sam- 
progress  made  there  in  the  same  fabrics,  uel  Compton,  in  1775,  the  “mule  jenny  "which 
India  has  indeed  become  herself  an  extensive  entirely  supersedes  Hargreave’s  jenny,  being 
importer.  capable  of  producing  the  very  finest  yarns, 

In  China,  though  long  before  the  Chris-  which  the  other  could  not  As  much  as  twen- 
tian  era  cotton  cloth  is  noticed,  not  before  ty  guineas  the  pound  was  received  for  eome, 
the  eleventh  century  is  it  supposed  to  have  from  Tobago  cotton. 

been  extensively  produced.  The  opposition  Various  other  important  improvements  have 
of  wool  and  linen  makers  retarded  the  pro-  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  into  ail  the 
gress  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  een-  departments  of  this  manufacture,  which  have 
tury,  when  it  rapidly  advanced.  At  the  increased  the  productive  power,  extended  the 
present  day,  nine  tenths  of  the  population  consumption,  and  diminished  the  price  of  fab- 
are  clothed  in  cotton.  Large  quantities  of  rics  to  .an  inconceivable  extent. 
the  wool  are  imported  into  China,  The  manufacture  of  muslins  began  in  Eng- 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  land  in  1785,  and  rapidly  extended.  Dimities 
into  Europe  by  the  commercial  states  of  were  produced  in  the  north  of  England,  ging- 
Italy,  about  the  year  1500;  from  Italy  it  hams  in  Lancashire,  cambrics  in  the  same 
passed  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  carried  place  and  in,  Glasgow,  and  also,  in  the  last, 
over  to  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  the  bandana  handkerchiefs,  in  imitation  of 
century,  by  Protestant  refugees.  In  1641,  those  of  the  East, 
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About  1*7  7  3,  cotton  calicoes  begap  first  to 
be  fabricated  at  Blackburn,  and  in  1805  tbe 
pieces  sold  there  were  estimated  at  one  mil¬ 
lion,  but  the  process  of  band-weaving  was  up- 
favorable  to  their  extension. 

It  was  in  1787  that  the  great  desideratum 
of  power-loom  weaving  was  supplied  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  erected  a 
factory  immediately  after.  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  others*  but  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
before  1805  that  the  power,  looms  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  into  very  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  The  struggle  with  the  hand-loom  weav¬ 
ers  was  long  and  bitter. 

Tlip  conversion  of  the  stocking  frames  into  a 
machiue  for  weaving  point  lace  was  perfected 
in  1809,  and  the  manufacture  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  by  1823  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  were 
rivalled.  It  is  in  this  our  finest  Sea  Island 
cottons  are  used. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
France  about  the  year  1765,  and  the  yarns 
were  at  first  brought  from  Turkey  in  a  dyed 
state.  The  progress  of  this  manufacture  and 
its  perfection,  though  considerable,  are  greatly 
behind  that  of  England,  except  in  the  articles 
of  dyed  goods  and  sewed  muslins.* 

Spinning  machinery  was  not  introduced 
into  Switzerland  until  1798. :  Under  a  perfect 
system  of  free  trade  the  manufacture  of  cot 
ton  goods  has  progressed  steadily  and  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  the  cantons,  which  exhibit 
the  utmost  industry  and  enterprise. 

Austria,  under  her  despotic  government,  has 
made  little  progress  in  manufactures.  Saxony 
has  a  population  favorable  for  their  successful 
prosecution. 

In  Prussia  the  industry  has  extended  very 
rapidly ;  and  in  addition  to  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cotton  wool  annually  spun,  immense 
amounts  of  yarn  are  received  from  England 
to  be  worked  up  into  cloths.  Some  of  these 
are,  it  is  said,  returned  to  England. 

Russia  is  also  a  vast  cousumer  of  English 
yarns,  and  the  manufacture  has  been  advanc¬ 
ing  in  that  country;  the  same  may  be  re¬ 
marked  of  the  Italian  states. 

'We  have  already  furnished  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  early  progress  of  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  United  States,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  .We  re¬ 
sume  from  that  period. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
ing  very  nearly  liquidated,  measures  began  to 
be  agitated  in  1831-2,  in  regard  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  then  existing  tariff.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  collect  the  statistics  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  system  of  the  country,  and  report  to 
the  next  Congress.  F ron>ythe  haste  in  which 
this  duty  was  executed,  and  the  imperfect  re¬ 
turns,  nothing  resulted  but  a  crude  mass  of 


minute  particulars,  embraced  in  two  volumes, 
which  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  to  digest,  and  which  are  therefore  of 
no  practical  value. 

About  the  same  period  two  great  conven¬ 
tions  were  held  in  the  United  States — the  one 
called  Tariff,  and  the  other  Anti-Tariff  Con¬ 
ventions.  These  instructed  committees  to 
make  the  necessary  investigations,  in  order  to 
memorialize,  and  thus  influence  the  action  of 
Congress.  At  the  head  of  the  Free  Trade 
Committee  was  Albert  Gallatin. 

This  gentleman  proceeds  to  show  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  protection,  the  home  manufac¬ 
ture  had  greatly  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  its  commodities  consumed  to  those  of  for¬ 
eign  make.  He  remarks,  from  the  imperfect- 
data  obtained  in  1810,  the  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  formed  from  two  thirds  to  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  total  amount  of  manufactures  con¬ 
sumed.  By  1823  the  domestic  had  increased 
between  1214-  and  1S6  per  cent,  and  the 
amount  of  foreign  manufactures  was  in  i8z'4 
from  one  fifth  to  one  sixth,  whilst  in  1801  it 
was  one  third  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
amount  consumed.  This  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  relative  increase  of  the  domestic. 

The  Tariff  Committee  confined  their  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland* 
Maine,  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  Massachu, 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New- York 
New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

In  these  states  there  were  795  factories, 
with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000 ;  1,246,503  spin¬ 
dles,  producing  10,642,000  lbs.  yarn,  230,461,- 
900  yards  cloth,  and  consuming  77,657,316  lbs. 
cotton,  or  214,882  bales  cotton;  anuual  value 
of  product,  $26,000,000,  A  further  capital  of 
$32,000,000  was  estimated  as  employed’  in 
machine  shops,  bleacher ies,  and  print  houses. 

In  the  southern  and  western  states  thirty 
establishments  were  returned  but  vaguely. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  the  manufacturers  every 
where  had  underrated  their  operations,  on  the 
fear  of  taxation,  etc.  0 

The  whole  annual  product  of  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  in  1834;’ Mr.  Pitkins  estimates  at  $40,- 
000,000,  including  those  of  families,  not  em¬ 
braced  in  the  report  above,  and  correcting 
deficiencies;  and  in  1831  the  consumption  of 
the  raw  material  was  about  one  third  of  that 
of  Great  Britain,  equal  to  that  of  France,,  and 
double  the  rest  of  Europe.* 

Previous  to  1825,  it  is  estimated  we  con¬ 
sumed  often  two  millions  pound's  a  year  of 
raw  cotton  grown  abroad,  and  Mr  Woodbury, 
in  his  able  cotton  report  in  1836,  estimates 
the  whole  amount  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  in  1835, 100,000,000  lb3.,of 
the  value  in  goods,  varying  between  50  and  70 
millions  dollars,  45  to  50  millions  being  in 
factories.  The  whole  import  of  foreign  cot¬ 
ton  goods  at  the  same  time  averaged  seven 


This  hi  1831.  Encyclop.  Brit. 
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millions  a  year  above  the  export  of  the  same  I 
kind  of  goods. 

In  1840,  the  census  returned  for  the  whole 
Union  gives  the  total  number  of  cotton  fac¬ 
tories,  1,246 ;  number  of  spindles,  2,284,831 ; 
product,  $46,850,443  ;  capital  invested,  $51,- 
102,359;  one  third  of  this  amount  is  due  to 
Massachusetts,  one  sixth  to  Rhode  Island,  one 
ninth  to  Pennsylvania,  and  one  twelfth  to 
N ew-Hnmpshire.  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  -Iowa,  and  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  had  no  product. 

Since  that  period  the  consumption  of  cotton 
has  greatly  increased  in  all  the  northern  states, 
under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  tariff  of 
1842,  continued  even  under  the  less  favor¬ 
able  one  of  1846.  The  southern  states,  es¬ 
pecially  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  have  entered  much  more  largely  into 
manufactures.  Alabama  and  Florida  have 
followed,  the  same  of  Tennessee.  The  increase 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guio  has  been  cxtraordinaiy:  within  the  past 
fewjyears.  T  ^  _ 

The  amazing  growth  of  Great  iiritain  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  her  manufacturing  system,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  cotton.  It  was  long  supposed  the 
Americans  could  not  compete  in  this  latter 
manufacture,  from  the  high  price  of  labor 
with  them,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  discusses  the 
question  as  early  as  1190,  We  have  seen 
that  the  manufacture  had  grown  up  in  1824, 
the  point  of  the  first  strictly  protective  tariff, 
to  a  considerable  stature  ;  the  low  value  of 
agricultural  products  and  cheapness  ot  raw 
material  counterbalancing,  no  doubt,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  labor  and  interest.  Our  being  able 
to  sell  some  coarse  goods  in  England  evitieea 
this.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  country  in  population,  the  pro> 
portion  between  the  value  of  labor  in  the  two 
will  be  so  far  removed.  It  is  but  natural  the 
United  States  should  become  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  country,  and  judging  from  the  past 
and  present  indications,  she  will  be  enabled 
to  supply,  with  her  manufactured  goods,  every 
nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  an  experienced  English 
cotton  manufacturer,  having  visited  the  United 
States,  published,  in  1849,  an  able  work,  con¬ 
trasting  our  factories  with  those  of  Great 
Britain.  He  says: 

“  The  amount  of  goods  produced  is  much 
greater  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  hours  of  labor  are  somewhat  longer  in  the 
former  country.  The  cost  of  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  Ac.,  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  America, 
as  well  as  the  general  rate  of  wages.  The 
British  manufacturer,  upon  the  whole,  can 
produce  19  per  cent,  cheaper;  but  this  is 
more  than  neutralized  by  the  lower  price  of 
cotton.  In  every  description  of  goods  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  exceeds] 
that  of  production,  fee  American  manufactur-  ] 


era  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Brit¬ 
ish  ;  the  experience  of  every  British  manufac¬ 
turer  engaged  in  producing  this  description  of 
goods,  has  painfully  convinced  him  that  the 
superior  quality  of  the  American  is  gradual¬ 
ly  driving  him  from  every  foreign  market. 
Hitherto  the  British  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  line  goods,  but  the  resources  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  soon  enable  them  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  these.  They  will  adopt  a  more 
economical  method  of  getting  up  their  works, 
a  more  improved  system  of  management,  Ac., 
Ac.,  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  British.  And,  indeed,  he 
says  the  manufacturers  here  can  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  the  British,  because  they 
run  their  factories  longer  hours,  drive  their 
machinery  at  a  higher  speed,  from  which  they 
produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work,  at 
the  same  time  they  can  purchase  their  cotton 
at  least  one  penny  a  pound  cheaper,  and  their 
water  power  does  not  cost  above  one  fourth 
of  the  same  in  Great  Britain.’'*  _  '  ' 

“  In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,”  says  Mr.  Jas.  Lawrence,  in  a  letter 
to  the  late  Secretary  of  the'- 'Treasury,  “  during 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  that  city,  in  the 
year  1848,  I  was  attracted  by  the  cry  of 
‘  Americanas !  ’  ‘  Americanas  1  ’  from  pedlars 
carrying  packs  of  cotton  goods  upon  their 
backs.  On  examining  the  goods  I  found  they 
were  of  British  manufacture,  which  led  me  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  their  being  hawked  about 
as  Aiherican  fabrics.  My  informant  told  me 
that  a  few  years  before  some  American  cot¬ 
tons  found  "their  way  from  Smyrna  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  were  there  sold.  Their  su¬ 
periority  was  so  appreciated  by  the  consumers, 
that  since  then  the  pedlars,  in  order  to  obtain 
a. higher  price  for  inferior  fabrics,  whether  of 
British  or  foreign  manufacture,  are  obliged  to 
give  them  the  American  name.”  The  same 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Lawrence  continues,  exists 
in  the  markets  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In 
Asia  Minor  genuine  American  goods  are  sold. 

The  home  consumption  of  cotton  for  manu¬ 
factures  has  increased  from  149,516  bales  in 
1826,  to  48*7, 769  bales  in  1849-50.  But 
these  are  not  favorable  years  for  comparison, 
as  the  following  figures  will  show,  though 
we  must  add  to  them  the  consumption  in  the 
southern  and  western  states  to  have  the  whole 
amount : 


COTTON  CONSUMED  BY  AND  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
HOME  MAN  UFACTUEEIIS. 


•  -BALSa. 

BALES. 

1849-50.. 

.  .487,769 

1837— 8. . 

.246,063 

1848—9.. 

.  .518,039 

1886—7. . 

.222,540 

1847—8.. 

.  .531,772 

1885--6. . 

.236,783 

1846—7.. 

.  ,427,967 

1834—5.. 

.216,888 

1845—6., 

.  .422,597 

1883—4. . 

.196,413 

*  Montgomery,  126, 138. 
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■y  BALES. 

BALES. 

1844—5.. 

.  ,389,006 

1832—3. . 

.  .194,412 

1843—4.. 

.  .346,744 

1831—2.. 

.  .173,800 

1842—3.. 

..325,129 

1830-31. , 

..182,143 

1841—2.. 

.  .267,850 

1829-30. . 

.  .126,512 

1840—4. . 

.  .297,288 

1828—9,. 

.  .118,853 

1839-40. . 

.  .295,193 

1827-8., 

..120,593 

1838—9. . 

.  .276,018 

1826—7.. 

..149,516 

In  the  southern  and  western  states,  where 
the  manufacture  has  only  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced,  the  increase  has  been  from  7 5,000  bales 
in  1848  to  107,500  in  1850.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  mills  now  reported  in  these  states  is 
158,  working  242,880  spindles.  The  figures 
are  below  the  facts,  and  we  may  expect  in  a 
few  years  to  see  this  profitable  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  monopolized  by  them. 

“  The  present  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,”  said  Gen.  Talmadge,at  the  last 
fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  New- York, 
“is  estimated  at  500,000  bales  per  annum, 
which  is  more  than  the  entire  crop  in  1824. 
This  does  npt  include  a  vast  quantity  which 
goes  up  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  also  out 
from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers, 
for  the  supply  of  the  mills  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Western  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  said  to  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cotton  mills  south  of  Mason  d  Dixon’s  tins  ; 
in  these  points  and  sources  of  consumption, 'it 
is  believed  150,000  bales  are  used,  making  a 
total  not  less  than  650,000  bales  worked  up 
at  home.  The  quantity  of  cotton  goods  made 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  720,000,- 
000  of  yards,  of  which  about  80,000,000  are 
exported,  leaving  640,000,000  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.” 

>  We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  from  the 
address  of  Dr.  Antisell,  at  the  same  fair,  re¬ 
gretting  that  we  have  been  unable  to  examine 
the  other  manufactures  of  the  country  with 
the  same  minuteness  as  cotton,  and  referring 
the  reader  to  our  published  volumes  for  a  vast 
variety  of  information  upon  the  subject  of 
cotton  and  its  manufacture  in  the  south,  the 
Union,  or  abroad : 

The  vastness  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the 
suddenness  of  its  growth,  naturally  astonishes 
us.  It  is  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  south¬ 
ern  states.  It  would  be  well  to  recollect  that 
it  is  England’s  ^manufacturing  wealth.  We 
export  uearlv  five  sixths  of  all  we  grow  ;  in 
exact  nuhibers,  in  the  year  184-8  : 

The  total  cotton  crop  was. . .  .2,726,596  bales. 
The  export  of  1849,  as  above.  .2,227,944  “ 


which,  with  a  email  stock  on 

hand,  left  f  518,089  bales 

for  home  consumption, 

England  is  the  chief  buyer  of  the  raw  cotton, 
and  the  chief  manufacturer  of  cotton  prints,  and 
this  country  is  at  present  dependent  on  that 
island  for  the  chief  supply  of  cotton  piece 
goous.  The  British  export  of  cotton  goods  of 


all  kinds,  in  the  six  months  ending  June,  1849, 
was  596,370,322  yards,  of  which  the  greater 
quantity  came  to  this  country. 

There  is,  however,  some  comfort  exhibited 
by  the  returns  of  the  last  twenty  years  :  from 
these-  it  appears  that  the  imports  now  of  plain 
calicoes  are  one  half  what  they  were  iu  1830, 
and  in  printed  calicoes  between  one  half  and 
one  third;  so  that  our  cotton  manufactures 
are  gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  present 
time  represent  one  fifth  the  value  of  all  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

The  exports  of  cotton  manufacture  are  small, 
not  having  increased  of  late  years,  standing 
nearly  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1829 ;  so  that 
our  increased  supply  has  been  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  an  increasing  population  demand¬ 
ing  it.  (See  Cotton  Manufactures.) 

MANUFACTURES — Inducements  for  xs 
the  South  and  West.— The  civil  arts  embrace 
the  three  great  pursuits  of  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  commerce  ;  and  these  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  and  interwoven,  that  in  wri¬ 
ting  an  essay  upou  one,  we  must  necqgsariiy 
have  frequent  reference  to  the  others.  They 
are  the  great  civilizers  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  where  they  flourish  most,  there  we 
may  expect  to  fiud  the  highest  state  of  moral 
improvement  As  they  spread  at»d  extend 
from  country  to  country,  they  carry  with  them 
something  of  the  minds  of  those  who  conceived 
and  improved  them.  When  the  people  of  one 
nation  adopt  the  pursuits  of  another,  they 
must  necessarily  adopt  the  ideas  and  reason¬ 
ing  connected  with  those  pursuits;  and  thus 
a  sympathy  4s  established  between  nations 
who  were  before  strangers,  and  perhaps  ene¬ 
mies  to  each  other.  By  the  intervention  of 
commerce  these  sympathies  are  cultivated, 
and  a  community  of  interest  is  established 
which  binds  together  the  whole  commercial 
world. 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  any  impor¬ 
tant  change  which  may  be  introduced  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  either  of  these  three  great  pursuits 
must  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  commer¬ 
cial  circle;  and  the  introduction  of  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  southwestern  states,  if  prosecuted 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  resources 
of  the  country,  will  constitute  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  arts. 

In  considering  of  the  propriety  and  utility 
of  introducing  manufactures  into  any  given  dis¬ 
trict,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  into  view  every 
circumstance  that  Can  in  any  wise  affect  tho 
particular  pursuit  proposed  for  adoption.  The 
character  of  the  population,  the  climate,  the 
soil  and  its  products ;  the  particular  and  rela¬ 
tive.  location  of  the  country,  together  with  its 
mineral  and  other  natural  productions — all 
these  and  many  other  subjects  will  naturally 
present  themselves  for  discussion  and  for  con^ 
sideration. 

The  population  of  the  southwest,  governed 
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as  it  is  by  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  states 
in  this  region,  constitutes  the  most  prominent 
subject  of  consideration,  and  claims  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  would  desire  to  form  a  just 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  manufactures  in 
this  district.  The  free  population  of  the  south 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  slave¬ 
holder  and  the  non-slaveholder.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two 
classes  have  ever  been  ascertained  in  any  of 
the  states,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  non¬ 
slaveholders  far  outnumber  the  slavehold¬ 
ers  ;cperhaps  by  three  to  one.  In  the  more 
southern  portion  of  this  region,  the  non-slave¬ 
holders  possess,  generally,  but  very  small 
means,  and  the  land  which  they  possess  is  al¬ 
most  universally  poor,  and  so  sterile  that  a 
scanty  subsistence  is  all  that  can  he  derived 
from,  its  cultivation ;  and  the  more  fertile  soil, 
being  in.  the  possession  of  the  slaveholder, 
must  ever  remain  out  of  the  power  of  those 
who  have  none. 

This  state  of- things  is  a  great  drawback, 
and  hears  heavily  upon  and  depresses  the 
moral  .energies  of  the  poorer  classes.  jvitiu 
requires  encouragement ;  the  desired  end 
must  appear  attainable,  or  he  will  in  time 
cease  to  strive  for  it.  So  it  is  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  acquisition  of  a  respectable  position 
in  the  scale  of  wealth  appears  so  difficult  that 
they  decline  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and  many  of 
them  settle  down  into  habits  of  idleness,  and  be¬ 
come  the  almost  passive  subjects  of  all  its  con¬ 
sequences.  And  I  lameni  to  say  that  I  have 
observed  of  late  years  that  an  evident  dete¬ 
rioration  is  taking  place  in  this  part  of  the 
population,  the  younger  portion  of  it  being  less 
educated,  less  industrious,  and  in  every  point 
of  view  less  respectable  than  their  ancestors. 

Such  a  state  of  things  should  not  exist  in  the 
present  age,  in  such  a  country  as  ours.  It 
should  be  sufficient  to  challenge  the  attention 
and  arouse  the  energies  of  the  philanthropist 
and  the  patriot.  It  is,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  interest  of  the  slaveholder  that  a  way  to 
wealth  and  respectability  should  be  opened 
to  this  part  of  the  population,  and  that  encou¬ 
ragement  should  be  given  to  industry  and  en¬ 
terprise  ;  and  wbat  would,  be  more  likely  to 
afford  this  encouragement  than  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  manufactures  ?  Diversify  the  labor 
and  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  while  many 
will  be  induced  to  enter  upon  these  new  pur¬ 
suits,  and  become  industrious,  enterprising,  and 
useful  citizens,  a  market  will  be  opened  for 
the  produce  of  the  email  agriculturist,  who 
will  also  be  stimulated  to  better  bis  condition ; 
and  not  many  generations  will  pass  away 
before  this  portion  of  the  southern  population 
will  rival  tlieir  eastern  neighbors  in  enterprise 
and  industry. 

By  such  a  change,  the  wealth  and  moral 
power  of  the  southwest  would  be  increased 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  the  sources  of 
human  comfort  would  be  greatly  enlarged, 


and  the  liberal  arts — the  refiners  of  man — 
would  abound  in  the  land. 

>.  To,  the  slaveholding  class  of  the  population 
of  the  southwest,  the  introduction  of  manu¬ 
factures  is  not  less  interesting  than  to  the  non- 
slaveholding  class.  The  former  possess  al¬ 
most  all  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  .wealth  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  consideration  to  those  who  possess  it. 
Wealth  maybe  divided  into  twoclasses,  natu¬ 
ral  and  artificial.  The  natural  wealth  of  a 
country  consists  of  the  soil,  forests,  minerals, 
streams,  etc.  Artificial  wealth  is  that  perma¬ 
nent  accumulation  of  the  products  of  human 
labor  and  skill  which  remains  after  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  daily  wants  of  the  producer  are  sup¬ 
plied  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  skill  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  community  to  produce  the  means 
of  human  comfort,  this  residuum  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  only  true  test  of  its  prosperity. 
Labor,  skill,  and  capacity  for  producing  do  not 
constitute  wealth  in  this  sense  of  the  term; 
they  are  merely  the  means  of  its  acquisition. 
The  capacity  of  producing  may  be  very  great, 
add  much  labor ‘may  be  performed,  at? d  still 
an  individual  or  a  state  may  not  increase  in 
wealth-  Nay,  so  far  from  it,  examples  may 
be  found  in  bur  own  country  of  states  having 
become  poorer  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  an 
unwise  application  of  their  labor.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  03  I  think  will  be  granted  by  every  intel¬ 
ligent  and  candid  individual  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  I  think  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  these  states  are  poorer  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  small 
increase  in  the  number  of  laborers,  and  there 
may  have  been  something  gained  in  skill ;  but 
the  great  source  of  all  wealth  in  an  agricultural 
country — the  soil — has  been  greatly  deteriora¬ 
ted  and  diminshed, and  if  may  be  affirmed  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  no 
country,  and  more  especially  an  agricultural 
one, can  increase  in  wealth  while  the  soil  is  be) 
coming  more  and  more  exhausted  every  year , 
for  it  is  most  clear  that  sooner  or  later  an  ab¬ 
solute  state  of  exhaustion  must  be  the  result, 
and  no  wealth  that  could  be  acquired  by  the 
sale  of  those  products,  the  growth  of  which 
had  caused  this  state  of  things,  could  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  of  the  soil. 

Why  are  not  the  sandy  pine  barrens  of  these 
states  settled  and  cultivated  by  a  prosperous 
and  intelligent  population  ?  It  is  certainly 
because  the  soil  will  not  repay  the  laborer 
with  bread.  And  when  the  once  fertile  hills  and 
valleys  of  this  region  shall  have  been  exhausted 
by  an  unwise  and  improvident  system  to  the 
same  state  of  sterility  as  the  pine  barrens,  they 
likewise  will  fail  to  reward  the  laborer  with 
the  means  of  ^subsistence,  and  must  be  deserted 
and  return  to  the  same  state  of  desolation  ;  a 
state  of  desolation  the  more  fearful  because  it 
speaks  of  better  days,  and  forces  upon  the 
mind  a  mournful  comparison  between  the 
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present  and  the  past,  and  upon  the  passer-by,1 
with  all  their  force,  the  lines  of  Byron :  ^ 

“  Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ;  ■  t 

’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.” 

Although  I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  this,  the  fairest  and  most 
delightful  region  of  our  continent,  will  ever 
be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  desolation,  yet 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  unwise  and  improvident  system 
hitherto  pursued,  must  in  time  produce  the 
state  of  things  alluded  to. 

It  is  said  that  evils  sometimes  cure  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  man  pursues  a  course  of 
folly  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  necessity,  sometimes 
performing  the  office  of  reason,  warns  him  of 
the  danger,  and  compels  him  to'  change  his 
course.  And  if  the  people  of  the  southwest 
do  not  voluntarily  abandon  their  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  applying  all  their  labor  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  few  agricultural  staples,  neeesssly 
will  in  time  compel  them  to  do  that  which 
4-kg  (dictates  of  veason  and  common  sense 
should  long  since  have  taught.  This  necessi¬ 
ty  has  been  operating  for  many  years,  but 
still  the  people  seem  resolved  to  disobey  its 
mandates;  for  rather  than  submit  to  a  change, 
they  prefer  to  abandon  the  country  of  their 
fathers  and  of  their  own  birth,  and  seek  homes 
in  other  lands.  This  is  abundantly  proven 
by  the  census  of  the  year  1849,  whereby  it  is 
shown  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  United  States  in  the  ten  preceding 
years  was  about  thirty-three  per  cent. ;  yet 
the  increase  in  Virginia  was  but  219  per 
cent.;  the  increase  of  North  Carolina  215  per 
ecui.;  and  of  South  Carolina  2.21  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  Georgia  was  sustained,  but  for 
the  reason  that  within  that  time  a  large  area 
of  new  territory  within  her  limits  was  being 
opened  for  settlement.  That  necessity  must 
be  strong  and  urgent  which  induces  thirty  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  a  state,  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  years,  to  break  all  the  so¬ 
cial  and  individual  ties  that  bind  man  to  the 

{)lace  of  his  birth,  and  seek  his  fortunes  in  other 
ands.  It  may  be  questioned  if  such  an  in¬ 
stance  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  at*y  civilized  community  has  ever  been 
known  to  emigrate  in  so  short  a  period.  I  am 
aware  that  the  great  quantity  of  new  lands 
which  were  brought  into  market  in  the  south¬ 
west,  operated  as  a  great  inducement  to  emi¬ 
gration^  and  Under  the  circumstances  of  .the 
case,  constituted  the  principal  inducement. 
But  if  the  soil  in  the  old  states  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  husbanded,  and  kept  up  to  its  primitive 
state  of  productiveness,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  sterility;  had  manufac¬ 
tures  been  introduced  and  established,  so  as 
to  give  employment  to  the  surplus  labor  that 
was  not  required  in  agriculture,  this  large 


drain  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  manufactures  cannot  he  readily 
transferred  from  one  country  to  another.  In 
most  of  the  leading  branches  the  fixtures  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  part  of  the  outlay,  and  cannot 
be  removed  without  great  loss ;  hence  when 
capital  is  once  invested  in  manufacturing,  it 
becomes  permanently  located,  and  gives  per¬ 
manency  to  the  population.  Tliis  view  of  the 
subject  is  sustained  by  reference  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  With  a  population  pro¬ 
verbially  enterprising,  and  much  more  crowd¬ 
ed  than  that  of  the  southern  states;  with  a 
soil  originally  greatly  inferior,  and  a  climate 
decidedly  unfriendly  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
she  still  shows  an  increase  of  twenty-one  per 
cent,  in  her  population,  while  in  the  same  time 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
only  show  an  increase  of  about  two  per  cent. 
And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  within 
this  same  space  of  ten  years,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  northwest 
were  brought  into  market ;  lands  consisting  of 
plains  ready  for  the  plough,  located  near  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  navigation,  and  a  cli¬ 
mate  suitable  to  the  agricultural  habits  of  the 
New-Englarider.  With  such  temptations  and 
inducements  to  emigrate,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  would  have  changed 
their  homes  had  it  not  been  for  the  establish? 
ment  of  manufactures  in  that  state.  Owing 
to  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  Massachusetts  has  retained  not 
only  the  wealth  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  labor  and  skill  of  her  population,  but  she 
has  kept  her  population  at  home,  contented 
and  prosperous,  while  Virginia  and  the  Oaro- 
linas  have  been  great  losers  in  both.  For 
when  the  agriculturist  removes,  he  carries 
with  him  almost  every  thing  which  lie  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  form  of  property,  except  his  land, 
and  that  is  usually  so  exhausted  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  transportation,  even  if  it  were  as 
portable  as  bank  notes. 

The  loss  of  wealth  and  population  is  not  the 
only  evil  attending  this  propensity  to  emi¬ 
grate, — the  moral  and  social  condition  of  those 
who  remain,  as  well  as  those  who  remove, 
must  ever  be  disturbed,  and  more  or  less  re¬ 
tarded  in  their  advancement.  This  unsettled 
state  of  society  prevents  the  establishment  and 
encouragement  of  any  permanent  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools.  And  here  again, 
by  reference  to  the  census  of  1840,  will  be 
Seen  how  disadvantageous^  these  southern 
states  compare  with  Massachusetts  and  other 
eastern  states  upon  this  vital  policy.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  nearly  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  can 
read  and  write ;  in  Virginia  but  about  eighty- 
two  oat  of  every  hundred;  in  North  Carolina 
but  about  seventy-three  out  of  every  hundred ; 
and  in  South  Carolina  but  about  eighty-two 
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in  every  hundred  adults  can  read  and  write  *  Connected  with  this  subject  there  ia  an- 
Sucli  facta  as  these,  one  would  suppose,  were  other  class  of  the  population  of  the  southwest 
sufficient  to  .arouse  the  attention  of  the  eiti-  which  claims  much  consideration.  And  here 
zens  of  the  southern  states  to  an  inquiry  into  X  may  be  permitted  to  rercmk,  that  in  my 
the  cause  of  their  being  so  far  behind  the  humble  opinion  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
eastern  states  in  regard  to  education,  and  the  the  United  States  is  destined  to  produce  more 
general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  extensive  results  in  the  improvement  and 
the  poorer  classes,  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  human 

When  a  spirit  of  emigration  prevails  in  a  family  than  perhaps  any  other  event  that  fcks 
country,  those  who  are  under  its  influence  happened  since  the  Christian  era.  Africa, 


cease  to  xeel  themselves  as  individuals  ldenti 
fled  with  the  community  in  which  they  live; 
they  husband  all  their  resources  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  them  to  remove  and  establish 
new  homes;  and  they  will  not  enter  into  any 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  either  the 
moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  country 
which  they  have  resolved  to  abandon.  This 
influence  extends  far  beyond  the  number  who 
actually  remove,  for  very  many  continue  to 
consider  their  removal  as  probable,  for  many 
years  together,  who  do  not  eventually  emi¬ 
grate ;  and  thus  their  moral  energies  are  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  the  country  is  deprived  of  their 
xjggfuinggg^  Any  gWnorrt  in, the  purauits  of  the 
country  that  would  allay  this  spirit  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  would  constitute  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things.  ...  j 

If  manufactures  were  introduced  and  en-j 
couvaged,  ana  the  labor  of  the  country  suffi¬ 
ciently  diversified,  so  as  to  give  employment 
to  every  variety  of  labor  and  skill,  the  popu¬ 
lation  would  cease  to  look  for  new  countries. 
They  would  then  go  to  work  in  earnest  to  im¬ 
prove  noth  the  physical  and  racial  condition 
of  their  own.  The  soil  would  be  unproved ; 
more  permanent  and  comfortable  habitations 
would  be  erected ;  orchards  and  gardens  would 
be  planted  and  cultivated;  and  the  country 
would  be  redeemed  from  its  present  wasted 
and  barren  condition.  The  desire,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  education  would  he  increased, 
until  there  would  be  no  adult  freeman  found 
ia  the  laud  who  could  not  read  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  It- is.  a  principle  in  mads 
nature  to  regard  with  partial  consideration 
the  things  of  his  own  production.  He  who 
impvoves  a  barren  soil  to  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility,  feels  an  interest  in  it  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  by  the  possession  of  a  soil  naturally  rich; 
and  he  who  improves  and  embellishes  his  do¬ 
main  by  the  cultivation  of  orchards,  gardens, 
and  other  objects  of  taste  and  ornament,  derives 
a  pleasure  from  their  use  and  observation  which 
is  unknown  to  the  stranger ;  these  things  have 
been  associated  with  the  most  cherished  ob 
j  ects  of  his  affections,  until  they  have  become 
inseparable ;  and  hence  the  love  of  home  and 
of  country  becomes  a  sacred  principle  in  the 
human  heart. 

*  I  have  calculated  these  estimates  from  the  tablra 
in  the  American  Almanac  for  1842.  I  cannot  answer 
for  their  accuracy,  an  but  little  relinhcc  can  be  placed 
on  the  census  of  1840.  ‘  ) 


unto  a  state  oi  barbarism  by  reason  of 
the  unfriendliness  of  her  climate,  could  never 
have  been  redeemed  freiii  her  degraded  con¬ 
dition  iu  any  other  way  than  by  transporting 
her  children  to  some  country  where  they 
could  be  brought  in  contact  with  civilization, 
and  be  made  to  learn  its  arts.  This  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  harsh  mode  of  redemption,  but 
who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  present 
moral  condition  of  these  people  can  doubt  but 
the  race  has  been  greatly  improved  by  its 
transportation  hither  ?  And  though  not  "edu¬ 
cated  in  the  schools  of  literature,  they  are 
instructed  in,  most  of  the  substantial  arts  ef 
civilization  ;  an^l  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  There  is  perhaps  no 
instance  of  a  people  in  an  absolute  state  of 
barbarism  who  have  made  greater  advances 
towards  a  state  of  civilization  in  the  same 
length  of  time  than  have  the  African  race  of 
this  country. 

Without  the  agency  of  slave  labor,  cotton  for 
exportation  would  never  have  been  grown  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  even  doubted  whether  it  would 
ever  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
stimulate  the,  inventive  genius  of  Whitney  to 
the  construction  of  the  cotton  gin;  and  "the 
primitive  mode  of  extracting  the  seed  by  the 
fingers  might  have  been  handed  down  to  th 
present  gefieration  to  enliven  the  fireside  of 
a  winter’s  evening  with  a  cotton  picking 
frolic. 

But  with  the  aid  of  slave  labor,  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  has  been  reduced  to 
about  one  tenth  of  its  former  value  in  the 
space  of  half  a  century  ;  which.,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  improvement  of  machinery,  lias 
|  also  reduced  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  m  an 
equal  ratio ;  thus  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
the  poor  of  every  country  to  procure  clothing, 
for  at  least  one  tenth  part  of  the  former 
prices.  If  effects  could  be  traced  to  their 
true  causes,  I  doubt  net  but  that  it  would  be 
discovered  that  the  improved  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  every  civilized  country  was 
as  much  indebted  to  the  reduced  rates  in  the 
price  of  clothing  as  to  any  other  one  cause 
whatever.  No  physical  want  is  so  degrading 
to  the  human  family  as  the  want  of  clothing ; 
nakedness  and  rags*arc  the  badges  of  poverty 
and  degradation  every  where ;  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  man  seems  to  lose  all  self-respect,  and 
becomes  the  dependent  and  passive  instru  - 
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snenfc  of  him  who  has  courage  to  use  him. 
But  clothe  him  in  comfortable  and  tasteful 
ruimenfc,  and  yon  impart  to  him  a  new  spirit ; 
beholds  up  his  head,  looks  his  oppressor  in 
the  face,  and  boldly  demands  his  rights. 

It  is  by  the  agency  of  slave  labor,  also,  that 
the  United  States  have  become  the  second 
commercial  nation  of  the  earth,  and  by  the 
same  agency  they  are  destined  ere  long  to 
become  the  first.  *  But  before  this  preeminent 
position  can  be  attained,  a  division  of  this 
labor  muat  take  place,  and  a  portion  of  it 
must  be  directed  to  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  southwest  will  then  as  far  outstrip  every 
other  country  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
as  she  has  hitherto  done  in  the  growth  of  the 
raw  material  ThiB  is  a  proposition  that  does 
not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  people  of  the  southwest;  but  has  evi¬ 
dently  not  escaped  the  consideration  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  They  foresee  that, 
if  slave  labor  should  be  directed  to  manufac¬ 
turing,  that  our  cotton  crop  would  no  longer 
be  sent  to  their  mills;  and  if  they  should 
still  continue  to  control  the  crops  of  other 
countries,  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
slave  labor  of  the  s  mthwest ;  for  We  could 
undersell  them  in  every  market  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  their  own  home  market.  Hence 
the  interest,  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
evinced  in  relation  to  th^aunexation  of  Texas. 
It  was  their  policy,  and  a  wise  policy  on 
their  part,  to. prevent  the  peopled  the  United 
States  from  extending  their  territory  over  the 
fine  cotton  region  of  Texas,  and  thereby  mo¬ 
nopolizing  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
fitable  cotton-growing  district  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Hence  likewise  the  policy  of .  England, 
in  becoming  the  champion  of  liberty  in  every 
part  of  the  world;  and  though  covered  with 
the  mantle  of  philanthropy,  the  disguise  is 
too  thin  to  conceal  the  true  objects  of  her 
designs. 

Cotton  being  the  great  and  leading  staple 
of  the  southwest,  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
material  by  the  labor  of  this  district  becomes 
a  subject  of  the  first  importance.  And  the 
first  question  is,  whether  the  labor  and  re¬ 
sources  of  this  region  are  reasonably  adequate 
to  the  end  proposed.  By  reference  to  the 
census  of  1840,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  their  in  the  United  States  was 
about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand. 
This  population  doubles  in  about  twenty- 
five  years;  thus  in  the  year  1805  the  slave 
population  will  be  five  millions,  and  in  the 
year  1890  it  will  reach  ten  millions.  This 
population  cannot  emigrate,  but  must  remain 
within  its  present  limits.  Anyone  acquainted 
with  the  country  must  be  satisfied  that  so 
great  a  number  of  laborers  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  employed  in  agriculture,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  number  reaches  ten  millions  the 
country  will  become  so  exhausted  and  occu¬ 
pied,  that  property  in  slaves  must  become  of 


little  or,  na  value,  unless  some  other  than 
agricultural  employment  is  found  for  them. 

To  oDe  who  is  acquainted  with  the  south¬ 
western  states,  it  is ’known- that  except  in  the 
state  of  Texas,  nearly  all  the  good  and  fer¬ 
tile  /uplands  in  the  cotton  region  have  been 
reduced  to  cultivation  ;  and  although  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  the  poorer  uplands, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bottom  land 
that  may  yet  be  brought  into  cultivation,  yet 
from  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  lands  now 
under  cultivation,  and  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  cultivated  in  grain  to 
supply  th^increasing  population,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  cotton  crop  east  of  Texas 
has  nearly  reached  its  maximum ;  and  that 
three  millions  of  bales  might  be  assigned  as 
the  limit  And  allowing  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  of  bales  (which  is  probably  too  much) 
for  Texas,  we  shall  limit  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  to  four  and  a  half  million 
of  bales.'  jFTow,  according  tdthe  most  reliable 
data  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  it 
would  require  not  exceeding  seven  hundred 
thousand  laborers  to  spin  and  weave  four 
million  five  hundred  thousand  bales"  cotton 
into  plain  doth.  The  number  thus  -taken 
from  agricultural  labor,  compared  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  estimated  for  the  year  1890, 
hears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  ten  mil¬ 
lions  that  it  would  scarcely  be  missed  out  of 
the  field.  The  white  population  would  afford 
abundant  material  for  the  supply  of  those 
branches  of  the  manufactures  that  require 
education  and  skill  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  article  of  labor  the  country  will 
afford  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  without 
at  all  interfering  with  other  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  nay,  so  far  from  it,  by  thus  drawing 
off  a  portion  of  the.dabor,  the  price  of  slaves 
will  be  sustained,  and  other  industrial  pursuits 
will  be  benefited  by  sustaining  the  prices  of 
their  products. 

Thus,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  article  of  labor  is  now  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  southwest;  and  for  the  reasons 
before  stated,  this  abundance  must  increase 
more  rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  country. 
And  a  further  reason  in  favor  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  every  other 
country  a  portion,,  of  the  more  prosperous 
laborers  escape  from  the  necessity  of  labor¬ 
ing,  and  thus  keep  down  the  increase ;  but 
every  slave *is  a  laborer,  and  must  ever  re¬ 
main  so,  and  so  long  as  this  population  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  so  long  must  the  number 
of  laborers  increase. 

Another  important  consideration  connected 
with  this  subject  is  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
southwest.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  said 
that  manufactures  could  not  succeed  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor.  A 
female  operative  in  the  New-Enghmd  cotton 
factories  receives  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  month ;  this  is  more  than  a  female  slave 
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generally  hires  for  in  the  southwest.  But 
without  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the 
present  nominal  price  of  labor  in  this  and 
other  countries,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
whatever  the  price  may  be,  none  can  produce 
any  given  article  as  cheap  with  hired  labor 
as  he  who  owns  it  himself.  In  the-  latter 
case  the  labor  is  so  much  capital  in  band,  and 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  with  the  owner 
whether  he  can  produce  a  yard  of  cloth,  or 
aBy  other  given  article,  as  low  as  it  can  be 
produced  in  England  or  in  Massachusetts,  but 
whether  by  applying  his  labor  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  cloth,  or  other  article,  he  can  make 
it  more  profitable  than  he  can  by  using  it  in 
agriculture.  It  matters  nothing  to  him  how 
low  others  can  produce  the  article,  he  can 
produce  it  lower  still,  so  long  as  it  is  the  best 
use  that  he  can  make  of  his  labor,  and  so 
long  as  his  labor  is  worth  keeping.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  southwest  is  des¬ 
tined  to  monopolize  the.  manufacture  of  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  have  heard  it  frequently  asserted  that  the 
slaves  were  not  sufficiently  iateiiigent  to 
make  useful  and  profitable  operatives  in  cot¬ 
ton  mills ;  this  is  an  assumption,  as  I  believe, 
made  by  those  who  possess  but  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  negro  character.  It  is  a  fact 
well  established  that  negroes  leam  black- 
smithing,  carpentering,  boot  and  shoe-making, 
and  in  short  all  the  handicraft  trades,  with 
as  much  facility  as  white  men ;  and  Mr.  Dec-r¬ 
ing,  of  Georgia,  has  employed  slaves  in  his 
cotton  factory  for  many  years  with  decided 
success. , 

It  would  no  doubt  be  true  that  grown  ne¬ 
groes  taken  from  the  field  would  be  found 
awkward  and  clumsy  in  the  labor  of  the 
cotton  mill ;  but  slaves  put  into  the  factories 
when  young,  and  raised  up  to  that  employ¬ 
ment,  would  make  the  most  efficient  and  re¬ 
liable  operatives  that  could  be  found  in  any- 
coiiDtry.  They  would  be  efficient,  because, 
raised  and  retained  at  the  same  business 
throughout  their  lives,  they  would  become 
most  thoroughly  capable :  they  would  be  more 
reliable,  because  they  would  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  the  hours  for  working ;  there  would 
be  no  striking  for  higher  wages;  and  they 
would  have  no  right  to  leave  the  employment 
at  pleasure,  as  is  the  case  with  free  laborers. 
These  would  be  eminent  advantages  in  favor 
of  those  who  employ  this  species?  of  labor. 

Another  great  advantage  which  this  coun¬ 
try  possesses  over  all  others  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  possesses  the  raw  material  at  prime 
cost :  in'most  cases  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  manufacturer  at  less  cost  than 
Is  now  incurred  in  transporting  it  to  the  point 
of  exportation.  Thus  the  cotton  would  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  mills  in  this  country  for  about 
an  average  of  ten  per  cent,  less  than  it  could 
be  delivered  at  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts. 


All  other  things  being  equal,  this  of  itself 
would  be  an  advantage  that  no  country  could 
work  against  for  a,  continued  series  of  years. 

The  southwest  would  possess  also  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  prices  of  provisions;  this  would 
be  especially  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  pot  at  all  improbable  that 
the  building  of  cotton  milk  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  would  stimulate  the  smaller  fann¬ 
ers  to  grow  provisions  sufficient-  to  feed  the, 
operatives,  thus  affording  provisions  as  well  as 
cotton  at  prime  cost.  But  if  this  source  should 
fail,  the  great  bread  and  provision  growing 
region,  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  could  furnish  the  operatives  of  the 
southwest  with  bread  and  other  provisions  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  can  ever  be  furnished 
to  the  operatives  of  New- England. 

Supposing  fuel,  water  power,  and  other  ap¬ 
pliances  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
to  be  equal  to  other  countries,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  that  the  southwest  can,  if  she 
will,  monopolize  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
cotton  which  she  will  or  can  produce. 

But  the  people  of  the  southwest  should 
not,  nor  will  they  be  satisfied  with  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  article  of  cotton.  This  region  of¬ 
fers  immense  facilities  for  the  rearing  of  sheep; 
there  are  large  districts  of  country  in  the  south 
that  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  useless, 
by  reason  of  their  sterility— these  are  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry.  They  are 
generally  the  most  healthy  parts  of  thecduntry, 
and  if  encouragement  were  given  to  wool  grow¬ 
ing,  the  non-slaveholding  part  of  the  population 
would  be  furnished  with  a  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  pursuit..  The  lands  would  cost  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  and  with  almost  no  means  at 
all,  auy  individual  could  in  a  few  years  get 
up  a  respectable  flock.  This  would  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  sustain  its  in¬ 
creasing  population,  and  keep  within  its  lim¬ 
its  a  physical  and  moral  power  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
the  south — a  policy  that  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  slaveholder.  But  an  induce¬ 
ment  must  be  afforded  before  these  non- 
slaveholders  can  be  persuaded  to  embark  in 
this— to  them — new  pursuit.  They  are  a 
class  of  men  who  possess  but  little  enterprise 
or  foresight ;  they  are  not  over-fond  of  labor, 
and  must  be  well  convinced  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  before  they  will  agree  to  work 
The  subject  is  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  states,  and  if  no  better  mode  could  be  sug¬ 
gested,  we  would  submit  the  proposition  of 
giving  a  bounty  upon  wool  sufficient  to  stimu¬ 
late  its  production.  This,  aided  by  a  demand 
that  would  be  created  by  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  in  the-  interior  of  the  country, 
would  give  an  impulse  to  this  great  branch  of 
industry;  one,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be 
considered,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country.  This  is  a  business  that  must  neces- 
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sarily  have  a  small  beginning,  but  sheep  are 
of  rapid  growth  and  increase,  and  with  pro¬ 
per  encouragement,  the  growth  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wool  would  constitute  a  large  item  in 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country.  It 
would  very  soon  begin  to  stop  the  great  drain 
upon  us  for  coarse,  woollens  and  blankets  for 
negro  clothing.  These  articles  would  be  made 
with  a  view  to  the  particular  uses  for  which 
they  were  designed,  and  would  therefore  be 
better  than  those  obtained  from  abroad. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  non-slave- , 
holding  part. of  the  population,  would  perhaps ! 
be  of  more  importance  than  any  other.  13y , 
opening  to  them  a  profitable  employment,1  you  j 
give  them  the  means  of  procuring  wealth  and 
moral  respectability,  and  thereby  raise  up  in,j 
the  heart  of  the  country  a  population  which 
wiii  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  nation.  In¬ 
stead  of  emigrating  out  of  your  border^  they 
will  remain  the  physical  and  moral  bulwark 
of  southern  institutions. 

The  same  causes  that  favor  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  will  bear  upon  the  article  of  wool ; 
but  the  south  can  never  acquire  ine  same 
monopoly  in  this  as  in  the  article  of  cotton. 
If,  however,  this  district  should  prosecute  the 
growing  of  wool  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity, 
and  should  only  manufacture  to  the  extent  of 
its  growth,  the  business  would  become  of  great 
importance,  and  would  add  much  wealth  to 
the  community. 

Iron  is  an  article  that  abounds  in  many 
parts  of  the  southwest,  cand  is  destined  to 
constitute  one  of  its  great  staples.  Slave  labor 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  this  arti/de.  The  demand  for 
iron  is  daily  increasing*  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  but  in  no  part  perhaps  more  than 
in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  by 
means  of  railways,  will  be  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country;  the  demand  for  this 
object  alone  will  be  large,  almost  beyond  cal¬ 
culation.  .The  introduction  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  manufactures,  will  also  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  iron,  .Add  to  these  the 
increasing  demand  incident  to  the  growth  of 
the  west  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes, 
ami  it  will  be  perceived  that  tile  production 
and  manufacture  of  iron  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  any  other  branch  of  industry,  and  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  south,  without  delay,  to 
use  every  reasonable  means  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  development  of  this  great  source  of 
wealth. 

Cotton,  wool,  and  iron  may  be  regarded  as 
the  three  great  staples  of  the  southwest.  .But 
there  is  so  close  a  relation  between  these  and 
many  other  branches  of  manufactures,  that  the 
establishment  of  any  one  or  inOre  of  them  upon 
an  extensive  scale  would  draw  after  them 
others,  perhaps,  not  thought  of  in  the  begin¬ 
ning;  thus  not  only  affording  employment  to 
all  the  labor  of  the  country,  but  imparting 
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value  to  all  tbe  natural  products  of  the,  land. 
The  minerals,  the  streams,  and  the  forests* 
would  all  be  found  to  be  the  great  sources  of 
wealth,  and  the  possessor  of  many  a  barren 
spot  would  be  surprised  at  his  good  fortune. 
But  of  all  the  classes  to  be  benefited  by  such 
a  change,  the  agriculturist  would  come  in  for 
the  largest  share,  and  it  is  for  them  and  their 
interests  that  thesejmportant  changes  are  pro¬ 
posed.  The  country  and  its  destiny  is  in  their 
bauds ;  they  have  at  their  disposal  more  ample 
means  of  producing  wealth,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  human  comfort,  than  has  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  any  other  land  or  people. 
They  have  reached  an  important  crisis  in  their 
own  history,  and  it  would  be  prudent  that 
i  they  should  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
past,  and  examine  their  present  condition,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling'them  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  future. 

In  looking  into  the  history  of  the  south  and 
southwest  since  the  earliest  settlement,  we 
find  that  the  almost  entire  labor  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  applied  to  agriculture,  and  that 
the  surplus  products  have  been,  up  to  within 
a  few  years  past,  almost  entirely  shipped  fco 
foreign  markets.  The  country  seems  to  have 
labored  under  tbe  impression  that  wealth 
could  be  acquired  only:  by  drawing  it  from 
other  countries.  Acting  upon,  this  principle, 
they  have  gone  on  from  year  to  year  pro¬ 
ducing  ecUon.  tobacco,  and  grain  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  untiliheh*  best  lands  have  become  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  they  find  themselves  as  poor  in 
all  the  appliances  of  comfort  as  they  were 
many  yearn  past.  The  price  of  the  crops 
being  returned  to  the  country  in  articles  of 
daily  consumption,  the  proceeds  of  each  year’s 
crop  is  consumed  without  leaving  ajy  thing  to 
be  added  fp  the  wealth  of  the  community; 
and  the  only  increase  to  be  found  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  means  to  procure  wealth,  consists  of 
the  increase  of  slaves — an  increase  m  no  way 
connected  with  the  exportation  of  produce, 
but  would  have  been  the  same,  or  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  greater,  if  all  the  produce  had  been 
consumed  at  home. 

If  one  unacquainted  with  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  southwest,  were  told  that  the 
cotton-growing  district  alone  had  sold  -the  crop 
for  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  would  naturally  con¬ 
clude  that-  this  must  be  the  richest  community- 
in  the  world.  He  might  well  imagine  that 
the  planters  all  dwell  in  palaces,  upon  estates 
improved  by  every  device  of  art,  and  that 
their  most  common  utensils  were  made  of  the 
precious  metals  ;  that  canals,  turnpikes,  rail¬ 
ways,  and  every  other  improvement  designed 
either  for  use  or  for  ornament,  abounded  in 
every  part  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  want  of 
money  had  never  been  felt  or  heard  of  in  its 
limits..  He  would  conclude  that  the  most 
splendid  edifices  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
religion  and  learning  were  every  where  to  be 
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found,  and  that  all  , the  liberal  aids  had  here 
found  their  reward  and  a  home.  But  what 
would  be  his  surprise  when  told,  that  so  far 
from  dwelling  in  palaces,  many  of  these  plant¬ 
ers  dwell  in  habitations  of  the  most  primitive 
construction,  and  these  so  in  artificially  built 
as  to  be  incapable  of  protecting  the  inmates 
from  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven ;  that  in¬ 
stead  of  any  artistieai  improvement,  this  rude 
dwelling  was  surrounded  by  cotton  fields,  or 
probably  by  fields  exhausted,  washed  into  gul¬ 
lies,  and  abandoned ;  that  instead  of  canals, 
the  navigable  streams  remain  unimproved,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  transportation;  that  the 
common  roads  of  the  country  were  scarcely 
passable;  that  the  edifices  erected  for  the  a’- 
commodation  of  learning  and  religion  were 
frequently  built  of  logs,  and  covered  with 
boards ;  and  that  the  fine  arts  were  but  little 
encouraged  or  cared  for.  Upon  receiving’ 
-  this  information,  he  would  imagine  that  this 
was  surely  the  country  of  misers — that  they 
had  been  : boarding  up  all  the  money  of%the 
world,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  balance 
of  mankind.  But  his  surprise  woiiid^  be great¬ 
ly  increased  when  informed,  that  instead  of 
being  misers  and  hoarders  of  money,  these 
people  were  generally  scarce  of  it,  and  many 
of  them  embarrassed  and  bankrupt.  Upon 
what  principle  could  a  stranger  to  the  coun¬ 
try  account  tor  this  condition  of  things  ?  How 
could  he  account  for  the  expenditure  of  the; 
enormous  sum  of  om  billion  of  dollars  in  the 
short  space  of  twenty  years  ?  Indeed,  I  think 
it  would  puzzle  the  most  observing  individual 
in  the  country  to  account  for  so  strange  a  re- , 
suit.  '  | 

It  is  true  that  much  has  been  paid  for  pub¬ 
lic  lands  within  this  period  of  twenty  years, 
but  the  price  of  two  crops  would  more  than 
cover  that  account.  The  purchase  of  slaves 
and  private  lands  should  not  be  taken  into  the 
account,  because  the  money  paid  for  these 
should  have  remained  in  the  country,  except 
that  portion  paid  for  the  slaves  purchased  cut 
of  the  coiton  region,  which  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  to  the  number  brought  into 
it  by  emigrants;  and  as  to  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  of  the  slaves  in  the  cotton  region,  that 
has  no  relation  to  the  subject. 

What,  then,  has  become  of  the  other  nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ?  Much  of  it  has 
been  paid  to  the  neighboring  states  for  pro¬ 
visions,  mules,  horses,  and  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry  ;  much  has  been  paid  for  clothing  and 
other  articles  of  manufacture,  all  induced  by  | 
the  system  of  applying  all ,  or  nearly  all  the  i 
labor  of  the  country  to  the  production  of  one ! 
staple  only,  and  by  neglecting  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  manufactures,  No  mind  can  look 
back  upon  the  histoiy  of  this  region  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  not  feel  convinced  that, 
the  labor  bestowed  in  cotton  growing  during 
that  period  has  been  a  total  loss  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 


neighboring  states  have  been  benefited  to  some 
extent,  and  it  has  served  to  swell  the  general 
commerce  of  the  nation  ;  the  manufacture  of 
the  raw  material  has  given  employment  to 
foreign  capital  and  to  foreign  labor,  and  has 
also  served  to  swell  the  volume  of  foreign 
commerce.  But  the  country  of  its  production 
has  gained  nothing,  and  lost  much;— -it  has 
lost  much  because  it  has  not  kept  its  relative 
position  in  the  rapid  march  of  improvement 
which  marks  the  progress  of  other  countries; 
and  more  than  all,  in  the  transportation  of  its 
produce,  it  has  transported  much  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  and  essential  principles  of  the  soil, 
which  can  never  be  returned,  thereby  sap¬ 
ping  the  veiy  foundation  of  its  wealth. 

No  country  has  ever  acquired  permanent 
Wealth  by  exporting  its  unmanufactured  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  if  any  such  case  could  be  found  in 
j  history,  the  expedience  of  the  southwest,  would 
;  furnish  satisfactory  testimony  that  the?  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  commodities  produced  here,  tends 
father  to  impoverish  than  enrich  the  country. 
With  the  experience  and  the  lights  of  the  past 
before  them,  it  would  seem  to  be  madness  to 
persevere  in  a  course  so  detrimental  to  their 
interests.  If,  when  the  prices  of  the  leading 
staples  were  much  better  than  they  are  likely 
to  be  for  the  future,  and  when  the  lands  were 
more  fertile  and  productive  than  now,  this 
system  proved  unprofitable  and  ruinous,  what 
hope  is  there  that  the  result  of  the  future  will 
be  better  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that 
each  succeeding  year  will  accelerate  the  pro¬ 
gressive  deterioration,  until  a  state  of  irre¬ 
deemable  ruin  will  ensue  ? 

The  time  has  arrived  when  this  subject 
should  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
every  individual  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
facts  bearing  upon  it  should  be  collected  and 
stated  with  fidelity.  If  the  legislatures  will 
not  move  in  this  work,  let  societies  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts,  and  collat¬ 
ing  them  for  public  use.  Let  a  survey  and 
census  be  taken  of  some  of  the  older  states*, 
showing  the  quantity  of  land  now  in  culti  va¬ 
rious  compared  to  the  quantity  cultivated  of 
some  given  period  that  has  passed ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  that  ha3  been  cultivated,  and  now 
abandoned  by  reason  of  its  exhaustion;  the 
comparative  productiveness  of  the  soil  now  in 
cultivation,  with  the  soil  formerly  cultivated; 
also  the  quantity  of  productive  soil  not  cleared 
and  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  state  to  increase  its  productions,  either 
of  cotton  or  grain. 

Let  it:  be  shown  also  what  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  non-slaveholders,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  this  class  ip  regard  to  their  future 
condition  in  the  country.  Let  facts  be  also 
collected  in  regard  to  the  minerals,  forests, 
water  power,  and  the  number  of  laborers  that 
might  be  spared  from  the  field  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  agricultural  pursuits.  Add  to 
this  all  proper  facts  connected  with  the  cost 
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of  erecting  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of 
machinery  for  manufacturing  both  cotton  and 
wool.  Let  the  number  of  hands  and  the  cost 
necessary  to  produce  any  given  quantity  of 
fabric  be  ascertained ;  and  cause  the  whole, 
when  properly  and  fairly  digested,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  most  popular  focm,  that  they  may 
be  read  by  the  whole  community.  Such  a  col¬ 
lection  oMacts  would  afford  more  light  upon 
the  subject  of  political  economy  than  all  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
present  day. 

To  the  foregoing  might  be  added  another 
class  of  'facts,  that  would  go  far  to  explain 
what  lias  become  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  that  has  been  earned  by  the  labor  of 
the  south  and  southwest— T  mean  those  facts 
connected  with  the  transportation  of  the  raw- 
material  to  a  market,  and  the  amount  of  the 
manufactures  composed  of  that  raw  material, 
that  has  been  returned  to  and  consumed_by 
the  producer.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject 
that  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and 
stated  in  terms  that  could  be  understood  by 
all.  It  should  be  separated,  if  possible,  from 
all  political  considerations,  so  that  the  mind 
of  every  individual  may  be  free  to  act  on  it 
without  prejudice.  It  is  a  self-evident  propo¬ 
sition,  that  the  transportation  of  an  article 
adds  nothing  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Its  vol¬ 
ume,  quality,  and  properties  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  before  the  act  of  transportation. 
A  barrel  of  dour  or- pork  transported  from 
ifew-Orleans  to  Liverpool  contains  no  more 
nutriment,  nor  can  it  contribute  more  to  the 
support  of  human  life  and  comfort  ill  Liver¬ 
pool  than  in  UewvOrieans.  JSTow  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  if  this  flour  and  pork  should 
be  consumed  in  Liverpool  by  one  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
this  cloth  should  be  sent  to  this  country  to  be 
consumed  by  the  cotton  grower,  and  the  cloth 
could  have  been  manufactured  here  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  as  at  Liverpool ;  then 
the  whole  of  the  time,  labor,  and  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  transportation  of  the  cotton, 
flour,  and  pork  to  Liverpool,  and  the  re-ship¬ 
ment  of  the  cloth  to  this  country,  is  a  clear 
loss,  at  least  to  the  United  States. 

The  only  objection  that  can  he  raised  to 
this  proposition  is  predicated  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth  in  this  country  might  have 
been  more -profitably  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  So  for  from  this  being  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  would 
be  promoted  by  withdrawing  this  labor  from 
the  field,  and  to  that  extent  keeping  down 
the  over-production  of  the  raw  material.  The 
capital,  skill,  and  labor  employed  in  this 
transaction,  are  not  only  lost  to  this  country 
but  to  the  whole  human  family ,  for  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  nothing  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  operation,  the  volume  of  those 
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things  necessary  to  human  comfort  has  in  no 
way  been  increased.  In  making  this  asser¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  forget  that  those  employed  in 
this  transportation  have  been  supported  by 
their  labor,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case; 
for  as  their  labors  were  unproductive,  it 
would  have  been  the  same  to  the  balance  of 
the  world  if  they  had  raised  the  amount  by 
contribution  from  the  producer  and  consumer 
of  the  articles  transported.  This  is  the  great 
evil" under  which  the  southwest  labors.  She 
is  yearly  wearing  out  her  soil  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  great  staple,  which  has  become 
ruinously  low  in  price  by  reason  of  its  great 
supply.  She  parts  with  this  staple  at  prime 
cost,  and  purchases  almost  all  her  necessary 
appliances  of  comfort  from  abroad,  not  at 
prime  cost,  but  burdened  with  the  profits  of 
merchants,  the  costs  of  transportation,  duties, 
commissions,  exchange,  and  numerous  other 
clyirges,  all  of  which  go  to  support  and  en¬ 
rich  others  at  her  expense.  This  is  the  true 
reason  that  she  is  growing  poorer  while  the 
rest  of  the  Tvorid  is  growing  Ticfi,  fdi*  it  is 
easy  for  the  world  to  enrich  itself  from  such 
a  customer  on  such  terms. 

If  she  were  wise,  she  would  cease  to  carry 
on  a  traffic  in  which  she  always  has  beeu 
and  always  must  be  a  loser ;  she  will  sec  up 
for  herself,  add  instead  of  parting  with  the 
products,  of  all  her  labor  to  support  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  world,  she  will  manufacture  her 
own  clothing,  and,  not  stopping  at  this,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  manufacture  the  whole  of  her  crop, 
and  thereby  draw  upon  the  world  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  her  former  losses. 

If  the  proper  statistical  information  could 
be  obtained,  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
be  found  that  the  capital  and  labor  expended 
by  the  southwest  in  thu9  transportation  of  its 
cotton,  and  the  return  of  the  manufactured 
article  for  consumption  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  would  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to 
erect  buildings,  purchase  machinery,  and  put 
into  successful  operation  a  sufficient  number 
of  cotton  mills  to  manufacture  all  the  cotton 
that  she  grows. 

Supposing  the  south  should  be  convinced 
that  she  has  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous 
and  ruinous  policy,  and  resolves  to  change, 
an  important  inquiry  then  arises  in  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  the  means  can 
be  obtained  to  enable  her  to  introduce  in  a 
reasonable  time  ,  the  contemplated  reform. 
Upon  this  head  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  a  country  which  in¬ 
volves  so  many  important  and  vital  consider¬ 
ations  should  be  introduced  gradually,  so  aa 
to  prevent  sudden  revulsions  from  taking 
place  in  the  long  established  pursuits  of  the 
community.  The  beginning  should  be  small, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  outlay  of  too  much 
capital  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  difficult 
to  procure  the  requisite  number  of  skilful 
operatives  to  make  the  investment  profit- 
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able.  But  notwithstanding  the  change  should 
be  gradual,  yet  a  well-digested  system  of  in¬ 
crease  and  enlargement  should  be  adopted 
in 'the  beginning,  and  never  departed  from. 

Let  such  planters  as  are  desirous  of  the 
introduction  of  manufactures,  instead  of  in¬ 
vesting  the  net  income  of  their  crops  in  land 
and  slaves,  appropriate  it  to  the  purposes  of 
manufacturing,  and,  by  uniting  the  surplus 
means  of  a  number  together,  an  association 
might  be  formed  with  sufficient  means  to 
commence  the  work  in.  every  important  dis¬ 
trict  in  a  very  short  time.  Instead  of  send¬ 
ing  their  young  slaves  to  the  field,  send  them 
to  the  Cotton  mill  to  be  instructed 'as  opera¬ 
tives.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted  and 
adhered  to,  every  year  would  add  accelerated 
strength  to  the  enterprise.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  would  soon  begin  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  Every  year  would  bring 
an  increase  of  operatives  to  the  mills,  and  by 
adhering  to  a  system  like  this,  a  few  years 
would  insensibly  produce  a  change  that 
would  astonish  mankind,  and  this,  too,  with¬ 
out  lessening  the  agricultural '.'.products'  of  the 
country,  or  doing  violence  to  any  of  the 
established  pursuits  of  the'  community.  By 
adopting  a  course  like  this,  the  whole  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  upon  the  means  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  southwest,  the  establishments 
would  go  into  operation  free  from  debt  and 
incumbrance,  and  all  the  profits  would  be¬ 
long  to  the  country,  free  from  the  demands 
of  foreign  capitalists.  Two  hands  employed 
in  the  mills  could  spin  and  weave  the  cotton 

Eroduced  by  three ;  this  would  add  about  two 
undred  pc?.r  cent,  to  its  value,  which  would 
be  a  clear  gain  to  the  country.  I  assume  it 
to  be  a  clear  gain,  for  the  reason  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  few  years  the  cotton  crop,  in  its 
raw  state,  would,  bring  as  much  money  to 
the  planters  and  the  country  at  large  as  it 
would  have  done  providing  this  system  had 
not  been  introduced.  It  would,  in  time,  be 
the  means  of  afford! ug  a  home  market  for  all 
the  cotton  pro- luce d :  this  would  make  the 
market  price  more  permanent  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  the  reason  that  the  price  would  not 
depend  upon  and  be  influenced  by  so  many 
contigencies  as  at  present.  The  character  of 
the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand, 
could  always  be  estimated.  This  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  prevent  the  spirit  of  specula¬ 
tion,  which  has  so  often  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  article  of  cotton,  and  which  has  ever 
been  attended  with  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  In  a  word,  we  should  control  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world,  and  Would  have  it 
in  our  power  to  establish  the  prices  at  rates 
that  would  always  be  remunerating  to  the 
producer  of  both  the  raw  material  and  the 
manufactured,  article. 

In  contemplating  the  results  of  these  pro¬ 
positions,  they  appear  more  like  air-built  cas¬ 
tles  than' substantial  effects  flowing  from  or 


produced  by  adequate  causes.  But  at  the 
risk  of  being  pronounced  a  dreamer,  we  will 
take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  resubs  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufactures  into  the  southwest. 
And  first  of  all,  the  value  of  the  cotton,  in 
case  it  should  all  be  manufactured  in  the  „ 
country,  will  be  increased  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent. ;  and  instead  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  we  shall  produce  annually  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  and  if  the  crop 
should  ever  reach  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
bales,  and  the  prices  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  manufactured  articles  should  range 
as  at  present,  the  annual  produce  would 
amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Thus 
the  article  of  cotton  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  productions,  would,  to  use  a  figurative 
expression^  establish  the  centre  of  gravity  for 
the  commercial  World  in  the  southwest. 

-  Instead  of  being  drained  of  her  substance 
by  every  other  people,  the  current  would  be 
reversed,  and  wealth  would  flow  into  her 
coffers  from  air  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
then,  indeed,  her  planters  might  dwell  in 
castles,  upon  estates  improved  and  embel¬ 
lished  by  every  device  of  art;  the  exhausted 
and  abandoned  fields  would  be  reclaimed 
and  redeemed  from  sterility;  her  swamps 
would  be  drained,  and  her  rivers  confined 
within  their  banks,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  health  of  the  country;  the  facilities  of 
travelling  and  transportation  would  he  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  to  an  extent  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  utmost  demand ;  and  the  south 
and  southwest  would  become,  what  by  na¬ 
ture  and  the  aid  of  art  they  are  destined 
to  be,  the  richest  and  fairest  portion  of 
the  whole  earth.  But  the  benefits  of  such 
a  change  will  not  be  confined  to  the  south¬ 
west  ;  every  other  part  of  the  country 
would  participate  in  her  prosperity,  and 
more  .especially  the  west  and  northwest. 
This  mighty  region,  which  will  ere  long  num¬ 
ber  fifty  millions  of  human  beings,  must  be 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  south¬ 
west,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 
The  southwest  is  the  legitimate  market  for 
the  bread,  provisions,  and  stock  of  this  re¬ 
gion,  The  northwest  could  be  supplied  at 
cheaper  rates  with  all  the  articles  of  rnanu- . 
factures  produced  in  the  southwest,  than  she 
could  be  from  either  New-England  or  any 
foreign  market;  for  this  one  reason,  if  no 
other,  that  the  transportation  would  be 
cheaper,  and  for  the  further  reason  that,  by 
purchasing  in  the  market  where  she  sold  her 
own  produce,  much  would  be  saved  in  the 
way  of  exchange,  and  commissions. 

It  may  be  asked,  where  could  a  market  be 
found  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  fabrics  to 
be  produced  from  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  ?  By  reference  to 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
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TToIted  States,  it  will  be  found  that  our  popu¬ 
lation  doubles  in  about  twenty-four  years ; 
End.,  assuming  that  we  have  twenty  millions 
now,  our  population  will  Amount  to  eighty 
millions  in  the  year  1896,  a  period  that  will 
arrive  within  the  lifetime  of  many  men  who 
are  now  thirty  years  of  age.  This  increase 
of  population  will  be  quite  equal  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  we  shall 
continue  to  have  perhaps  about  the  same 
quantity  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
that  we  export  at  present;  but  this  quantity 
being  greatly  increased  in  value  by  being 
manufactured,  our  external  commerce  in  this 
article  will  be  more  than  doubled,  while  our 
internal  commerce  will  be  enlarged  almost 
beyond  human  conception;  for  the  closest 
investigation  cannot  at  present  discover  the 
many  new  sources  of  commerce  which  will 
from  tiihe  to  time  develop  themselves  in  a 
country  so  new  and  so  extensive  as  the 
United  States,  and  especially  the  great  west¬ 
ern  division. 

In  every  point  of  view  (save  that  it  affords 
no  revenue  to  the  government)  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  external  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  The  capital,  labor,  aud  skill  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  transportation  belongs  to  the' 
country,  and  constitutes  a  portion  of  its 
wealth ;  and  the  profits  derived  front  the 
transportation,  as  well  as  the  commissions 
and  profits  of  the  dealers  in  this  commerce, 
all  go  to  the  support  of  our  own  citizens,; 
By  establishing  manufactures  in  the  country, 
a  market  will  be  afforded  for  many  articles, 
wiqch  from  their  perishable  nature,  or  owing 
to  their  great  weight  or  bulk  compared  to 
their  value,  cannot  become  the  objects  of  a 
foreign  or  distant  commerce.  Many  articles 
of  this  class  would  be  found  profitable  to  the 
producer,  and  highly  convenient  and  useful 
to  the  consumer.  But  at  present,  for  want 
of  a  demand,  this  source  of  employment,  com¬ 
fort,  and  wealth  is  lost  to  the  countiy.  c. 

In  this  class  of  products  may  be  mentioned 
the  products  of  the  forest,  summer  fruits, 
hay,  potatoes,  and  many  other  articles  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  considerable  distance  from  towns 
and  navigable  streams.  "Every  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment  would  open  a  new  market, 
and  become  the  centre  of  a  commercial  cir¬ 
cle;  and  by  changing  these  perishable  and 
heavy  articles  by  the  process  of  consumption 
and  reproduction  into  a  more  permanent  and 
valuable  form,  they  would  be  made  Suitable 
to  enter  into  a  more  distant  commerce.  And 
thus  employment  would  be  given  to  labor, 
and  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  of  wealth 
would  be  produced  in  districts  hitherto  lying 
waste  and  unproductive.  In  a  government 
like  ours  in  form,  extending  over  so  large  a 
country,  a  country  so  strongly  marked  and 
divided  by  its  physical  conformation  and 
diversity  of  climate;  it  is  of  great  importance 


that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
internal  commerce.  By  promoting  tins  great 
interest,  the  local  and  provincial  prejudices 
always  so  liable  to  grow  up  between  districts 
having  b^ufc  little  intercourse  are  prevented 
Each  portion  of  the  country  will  be  made  to 
feel  its  dependence  upon  the  other,  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest  will  be  established,  and  a 
general  sympathy  pervade  the  whole  nation 
as  one  family.  Thus  our  political  institutions 
will  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  many  of 
the  causes  which  have  hitherto  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the  country  will  cease.  Our 
population  will  become  more  A  mericanized. 
In  throwing  off  our  dependence  upon  other 
countries  for  the  supply  of  our  physical 
wants,  we  shall  become  more  independent  ip 
our  manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  the 
same  great  causes,  which  give  us  the  control 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  will  enable  us 
to  impress  upon  other  nations  out- manners 
and  customs.  The  spirit  and  philosophy  of 
our  political  institutions  will  follow  our  com¬ 
merce  wherever  it  prevails ;  and  more  than 
all,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  we 
shall,  through  the  agency  of  our  supremacy  in 
!  foreign  commerce,  do  #nuch  to  establish  the 
Christian  religion  throughout  the  earth. 

Possessing  a  territory  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  east  and  southeast,  and  Asia 
and  Australia  on  the  west  and  southwest, 
aud  our  coasting  trade  from  east  to  west, 
passing  all  around  South  America,  we  occupy 
a  position  upon  the  globe  which  plainly  indi¬ 
cates  our  superior  advantages  over  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  these  advantages 
must  be  cultivated  and  improved,  or  they 
will  not  be  available  in  giving  to  our  countiy 
that  proud  pre-eminence  over  all  others  that 
she  is  capable  of  attaining.  The  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  by  which 
means  we  shall  not  only  render  ourselves 
independent  of  all  other  countries  for  the 
supply  of  most  of  our  wants,  but  we  shall 
soon  begin  to  afford  large  supplies  to  other 
nations.  In  using  the  term  encouragement ,  I 
have  no  reference  to  that  kind  of  encourage¬ 
ment  which  may  bo  given  by  the  acts  of  the 
general  government  by  a  protective  tariff; 
that  branch  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the 
statesman,  and  with  him  I  desire  to  leave  it. 
But  I  mean  that  kind  of  encouragement  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  give,  simply 
by  a  division  of  labor.  This  is  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  wholti 
subject.  Experience  shows  that  every  agri¬ 
cultural  product  that  can  be  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  can  be  increased 
far  beyond  the  demand;  this, in  time, reduces 
the  prices  so  low  that  it  checks  the  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  demand  for  labor  being  also 
checked,  much  labor  is  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  it  has  been  the  case  for  many 
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years  that-  there  has  been  an  over-production 
of  TiiMhe  leading-  staples  at  ilm  same  time^ 
leaving  in  the  country  very  many  individuals 
without  adequate  and  constant  employment. 
This  is  a  great  evil;  it  is  not  only  a  source 
of  individual  suffering,  but  greatly  endangers 
the  safet/'and  morals  of  society. 

From  ray  own  observation,  I  am  satisfied 
that  within  the  scope  of  my  acquaintance, 
I  have  perceived  more  unhappiness  arising 
from  the  want  of  constant  and  profitable  em¬ 
ployment,  for  five  years  past,  than  from  all 
other  causes  put  together.  If  the  pursuits 
of  the  country  were  sufficiently  diversified, 
this  evil  would  be  removed.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  laborer  who  is  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  introduce «new  pursuits;  he  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  means  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  But 
when  it  is  discovered  in  any  district  of  country 
that  from  over-production  the  leading  pursuits 
fail  to  remunerate  the  labor  engaged  in  them, 
some  other  pursuit  should  be  introduced  to 
an  extent  that  would  relieve  the  established 
pursuits  front  over-production.  This  could  be 
effected  throughout  the  country  by  the  form¬ 
ation  o?  agricultural  societies  in  every  county, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  collect  all  proper 
information  connected  with  the  laboiv  and 
products  of  the  country;  and  whenever  it  was 
ascertained  that  any  pursuit  was  becoming  un¬ 
profitable  by  over-production,  or  other  causes, 
it  should  be  their  further  duty  to  procure  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  a  substitute,  and  when 
a  substitute  should  be  selected  and  adopted, 
the  means  should  be  raised  to  aid  in  its  in¬ 
troduction.  In  this  way  a  great  variety  of 
employments  would  in  time  be  established, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
whole  community.  By  this  means  many 
new  sources  of  employment-  and  wealth 
would  be  discovered  and  developed,  and 
more  permanency  would  be  imparted  to  the 
standard  value  of  the  old-established  pur¬ 
suits;  and  revulsions  would  consequently 
become  less  frequent. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  encouragement 
required  for  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
and  a  division  of  labor ;  it  is  that  kind  of  en¬ 
couragement  which  is  derived  from  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  countenance  of  society ;  for  with¬ 
out  this  encouragement,  nothing  short  of  great 
capital  and  indomitable  industry  and  perseve¬ 
rance  will  secure  success  to  any  new  enter¬ 
prise.  The  community  must  first  be  enlight¬ 
ened  upon  the  subject ;  the  public  mind  must 
bo  convinced  by  facts  and  arguments,  and  old 
prejudices  removed,  before  it  can  be  brought 
to  sympathize  with  any  scheme  which  pro¬ 
poses  a  change  in  the  established  pursuits  of 
the  community.  There  is  a  spirit  of  conser¬ 
vation  in  business,  as  well  as  in  morals  and 
politics,  which  is  ever  upon  the  watch,  and 
prompt  to  condemn  every  innovation;  and 
woe  to  him  against  whose  projects  these  con- 
servatists  prophesy  S  They  have  much  pride 


of  opinion,  and  if  they  predict  a  failure,  they 
will  labor  to  sustain  their  judgment  by  every 
means  short  of  vielenceT 
plicate  their  judgment  and  foresight,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  have  something  at  risk ;  they 
denominate  the  innovator  a  castle-builder 
wanting  in  judgment,  and  pronounce  his 
schemes  visionary  and  impracticable.  By 
such  practices  the  unfortunate  projector  is 
brought  into  disrepute;  he  loses  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  community,  and  without  great 
pecuniary  and  moral  resources  lie  must  fail ; 
and  with  his  failure  the  cause  in  which  he  en¬ 
gages  is  injured. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  prophecy  has  ceased^ 
There  are  many  prophets  in  the  land,  whose 
predictions  a  wise  man  will  not  disregard ; 
for  they  prophesy  evil,  ou  i  set  themselves  at 
work  to  produce  the  result  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufactures  by  enlightening  the 
public  mind  by  every  practicable  means.  The 
public  prints  are  not  sufficient;  the  living 
minds  of  the  people  must  be  brought  to/rct 
upon  each  other  by  and  through  the  agency 
of  associations ;  and  without  this  no  sympathy 
can  be  diffused  among  them  upon  this  great 
subject,  and  no  concert  of  action  can  be 
effected. 

Before  the  public  mind  can  be  prepared 
for  tbe  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  the 
southwest,  it  must  be  +aught  n  new  system  of 
private  and  political  economy.  Under  the 
present  system  the  opinion  generally  prevails 
that  nothing  but  money  constitutes  wealth; 
and  many  seem  to  suppose  that" tbe  best  test 
of- prosperity  is  indicated  ^y  the  gross  sum 
for  which  the  crop  is  sola,  with  but  little 
reference  to  the  cost  of.  Jits  production.  In  all 
mv  acquaintance,  I  have  met  with  very  few 
planters  who  estimated  the  depreciation  of 
their  soil  as  any  thing  in  the  cost  of  producing 
a  crop,  notwithstanding  they  were  every  few 
years  compelled  to  purchase  land  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  they  had  worn  out. 
Thote  who  act  upon  this  system  rarely  ever 
do  any  thing  to  improve  their  land ;  are  un¬ 
willing  to  appropriate  sufficient  labor  to  the 
production  of  a  sufficient.supply  of  grain  and 
provisions;  and  never  doubt  the  proposition 
that  if  they  can  buy  an  article  cheaper  than 
they'’ can  make  it,  that  it  would  be  great  folly 
to  produce  it  themselves.  Tins  proposition 
appears  plausible  in  theory,  and  might  be 
true  perhaps,  if  the  true  cost  of  producing 
the  article  could  be  correctly  calculated ;  as 
well  as  the  inconvenience  of  procuring  a  sup¬ 
ply  from  abroad,  and  the  detriment  to  busi¬ 
ness  arising  from  the  want  of  an  abundant 
and  constant  supply,  with  rmnj  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  are  rarely  brought  into  the 
estimate.  But  however  plausible  the  theory 
may  appear,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  de¬ 
ceptive  and  unsound ;  or  the  calculations  of 
the  cost  of  producing,  and  purchasing  the  sup- 
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ply,  are  not  correctly  made. ...  For,  except  in  pose  that  all  the  established  and  known 
some  peculiar  locations,  and  '  under  peculiar  peasants  of  the  country  are  fully  supplied 
circumstances,  experience  has. proven  that _iha_  jnih-Jahogy  and  ne~  mere-  casHbe~ad  unueg 
system  is  almost'uniyersally  ruinous  in  prac-  without  endangering  the  means  of  existence 
tice.  This  is  a  strong  illustration  ’  of  the  ne-  to  those  already  employed,  then  that  portion 
nessity  of  a  division  of 'labor,  ever?  upon  a  of  the -population  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
single  plantation.  For  the  -  application  of  all  to  be  out  of  employment,  must  starve  or  euii- 
the  labor  of  the  plantation  to  the  production  grate ;  and  thus  a  limit  would  be  fixed  to  the 
of  one  staple,  is  a  violation  of  this  principle,  increase  of  population.  This  is  not  a  :^ere 
which  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  governing  hypothesis,  for  history  affords  many  instances 
all  her  works.  in  point.  This  result  can  be  prevented  as 

The  variety  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  mountain  long  as  new  pursuits  can  be  introduced  that 
and  plain,  and  in  fine  the  great  variety  of  will  reward  the  laborer  with  the  means  of 
human  capacity  and  of  human  wants,  all  indi-  subsistence.  If,  in  such  a  case,  a  part  of  the 
cate  the  observance  of  this  principle.  And  corn  produce^  was  sent  to  another  country  to 
when  civilized  man  shall  cease  to  observe  it,  buy  clothing,  and  this  clothing  could  be  made 
he  must  return  to  his  primitive  state  of  bar-  by  the  surplus  and  unemployed  laborers  at 
barism;  and  even  then  he  cannot  exist  with-  home,  it  is  quite  plain  that  such  a  change 
out  in  some  degree  conforming  his  pursuits  to  would  afford  relief  to  the  extent  of  the  corn 
this  principle.  Labor  is  man’s  destiny  upon  thus  retained  in  the  country.  Or,  if  a  coun¬ 
earth  ;  none  can  escape  from  it  in  some  form  try  in  such  a  condition^  procured  corn  from 
or  other ;  nor  have  they  the  moral  right  to  do  so.  abroad  by  the  exchange  of  its  manufactures, 
Neither  have  any  part  of  the  human  family  which  were  produced  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
the  natural  right  to  appropriate  to  themselve--  demand,  if  some  other  article  of  manufacture 
more  than  their  share,  to  the  exclusion  of  could  be  produced,  which  could  be  exchanged 
others.  .  for  corn,  this  would  likewise  afford  relief  to 

By  a  law  of  man’s  nature,  a  certain  amount  the  extent  which  such  manufacture  could  be 
of  bodily  exercise  is  made  necessary  to  the  exchanged.  In  this  case  it  will  be  perceived 
development  of  his  faculties,  and  the  enjoy-  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  relief  i3 
meat  and  preservation  of  health.  This  exer-  founded,  is  the  withdrawing  of  the  employ- 
cise  was  nqj;  intended  to  be.  wasted  in  un-  ment  of  foreign  labor,  and  increasing  the  de- 
profi table  pursuits ;  but  was  designed  to  be  mand  at  home  by  the'  introduction  of  new 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  things  use-  pursuits.  By  thus  dividing  the  labor  of  a 
ful  to  human  comfort,  and  to  the  improvement  community,  and  diversifying  the  ' pursuits, 
of  man’s  condition.  It  is  only  %  such  an  provision  maybe  made  for  an  almost  indefi- 
appropriation.  that  civilized  man  has  emerged  nite  amount  of  population.  And  the  conclu- 
from  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  by  such  means  sion  naturally  follows,  that  the  more  divided 
only  can  a  state  of  civilization  be  sustained;  and  diversified  the  pursuits,  the  more  diversi- 
for  when  that  requisite  quantum  of  human  fied  will  be  the  intelligence  of  a  community;  for 
exercise  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  health,  every  new  pursuit  brings  with  it  the  science 
shall  be  wasted  or  thrown  away  upon  un-  or  knowledge  connected  with  it,  thus  redeem- 
profitable  objects,  the  advance  of  civilization  ing  the  laboring  classes  from  ignorance,  as 
must  not  only  be  checked,  but  it  must  suffer  well  as  from  poverty.  ; 

decay,  in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  the  waste  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  a 
and  misapplication  of  human  exercise.  Al-  government  like  ours,  which  is  founded  upon 
though  man  was  undoubtedly  designed  and  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people ; 
constituted  for  a  state  of  civilization,  it  is  these  constitute  not  only  the  basis,  but  the 
nevertheless  an  artificial  state, and  must  be  superstruction  also;  these  are  improvable 
governed  by  human  laws;  and  among  other  qualifications;  and  with  proper  culture  and 
civil  rights,  it  is  most  clear  tliat  the  laborer  encouragement  may  be  perpetuated  through- 
should  be  protected  in  the  enjoymont  of  his  out  all  time,  mid  so  long  may  our  free  institu- 
honest  acquisitions.  tions  abide.  But  suffer  these  to  fall  into  de- 

It  is  also  clear  that  for  the  purpose  of  de-  cay,  and  the  republican  government  of  the 
fining  and  securing  civil  rights,  that  the  natu  United  States  must  cease  to  exist,  except  in 
ral  wrealth,  consisting  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  history,  where  it  will  be  pointed  out  as  a 
minerals,  die.,  should  be  appropriated,  and  splendid  failure  in  an  effort  made  by  a  few 
become  the  objects  of  individual  property  and  philanthropists  to  redeem  man  from  ignorance 
control.  By  keeping  these  propositions  in  and  tyranny. 

view,  we  must  perceive  that  in  time,  as  the  The  foregoing  views  have  been  more  par- 
population  of  a  country  increases,  and  new  lieularly  applied  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
generations  spring  up,  a  portion  of  the  people,  states,  which  may  bs  denominated  the  cotton 
must  be  destitute  of  either  natural  or  artificial  region  ;  but  in  tlieir  general  application,  they 
wealth,  and  are  necessarily  dependent  on  those  are  intended  for  the  whole  of  the  slaveholding 
who  possess  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  district  of  the  Union.  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
employment  and  support.  Now,  if  we  sup-  Arkansas  and  Missouri  may  be  denominated 
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the  provision  and  iron  region  of  the  southwest. 
From  the  character  of  their  climate  and  soil,, 
tneiragncultutal  pursuits  are  more  varied; 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  decided  hud 
fixed  staple,  except  in  some  small  districts, 
and  consequently  as  their  population  increases, 
they  will  more  naturally  diversify  their  pur¬ 
suits.  Situated  between  the  south  and  the 
north,  their  location  is  a  most  happy  one  for 
the  distributors  of  their  great  leading  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  when  our  population  shall  reach 
eighty  or  a  hundred  millions,  as  it  must  before 
the  present  generation  shall  all  have  passed 
away,  the  middle  states  will  become  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Union ; 
the  great  internal  commerce  of  the  Union 
will  find  its  centre  here,  and  cities  and  markets 
will  .be  established,  equalling,  and  perhaps 
surpassing,  those  situated  upon  the  sea- coast. 
Besides  the  article  of  provisions,  this  region 
will  be  able  to  produce  and  manufacture  the 
articles  of  iron,  hemp  and  tobacco  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  any  where  else  produced ; 
and  by  reason  of  advantage)  of  location,  these 
articles  can  be  distributed  in  every  direction 
as,  from  a  common  centre,  with  less  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  consuttier.  Here  like¬ 
wise  will  centre  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
civilization,  which  will  give  the  distinctive 
tone  a^d  coloring  to  the  American  character. 
Such  predictions  may  appear  rash  to  many, 
but  before  they  are  condemned  as  visionary 
and  false,  I  respectfully  invite  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  natural  re- 
.  sources  of  each  and  every  state  and  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  such  an 
examination,  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  Texas,  contains  a 
population  of  one  hundred  millions,  and  that 
two  fifths  of  this  population  is  situate  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  am*  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  eastern  cities  can  no  longer 
control  the  commerce  and  finances  of  this 
mighty  region ;  and  this  is  a  state  of  things 
pot  so  remote  but  that  many  now  living  may1 
realize  it,  for  in  seventy  years  from  this  time, 
if  our  population  should  continue  to  increase 
at  a  ratio  equal  to  the  seventy  years  past,  it 
will  reach  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
Such  is  the  destiny  that  awaits  the  southwest, 
if  her  population  should  have  the  foresight 
and  wisdom  to  improve  the  means  that 
nature  and  her  peculiar  institutions  have 
laced  in  her  power.  But  if  she  blindly  ad- 
eres  to  her  old  system  of  applying  alt  her 
labor  to  the  production  of  but  one,  or  a  few 
articles,  thereby  exhausting  her  natural 
wealth  and  receiving  nothing  that  is  substan¬ 
tial  and  permanent  in  its  stead,  she  must, 
lose  all  the  advantages  of  her  position  and  of 
her  vast  resources,  and  the  eastern  states 
must  continue  to  increase  their  manufactures 
until  they  shall  monopolize  both  the  ruw  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  fabric.  And  thus,  the  absurd 


system  of  transporting  the  raw  material  to  s' 
great  distance;  at  a  great  expense,  to  get  it 
manufactured,  will  be  perpetuated.  And  a 
bushel  of  corn  grown  in  the  we9t  for  ten  cents, 
must  continue  to  be  sect  to  the  east  at  the 
cost  of  from  thirty  to  forty  cents,  to  feed  the 
operatives  ;cand  after  giving  employment  to 
the  eastern  population,  and  paying  a  large 
profit  on  eastern  capital,  and  to  eastern  mer¬ 
chants,  the  manufactured  article  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  west,  charged  with  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  expenses,  to  be  consumed  and 
paid  for  in  part  with  corn  at  tea  cents  per 
bushel,  and  other  western  produce  at  corre¬ 
sponding  prices.  The  whole  process  is  so  ab¬ 
surd  and  preposterous  when  fairly  stated,  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  in  its  present  existence, 
although  the  whole  country  is  engaged  in 
carrying  it  on  every  day. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected 
with  the  perpetuation  of  this  system.  As 
the  lands  become  more  and  more  exhausted 
in  the  older  and  mcramortbern  parts  of  the 
slaveholding  districts,  slave  labor  will  become 
less  andLfes  valuable;  it  will  therefore  press' 
south  and  southwest,  and  their  places  will  be 
filled  by  white  laborers,  thus  msensibly  nar¬ 
rowing  the  limits  of  the  slave  district,  until 
the  Whole  of  this  population  will  be  crowded 
into  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  ex*" 
;  treme  south.  This  result  of  all  others  should 
[be  avoided  if  possib1 3  by  the  slaveholders; 
for  it  would  in  every  way  tend  to  lessen  the 
value  of  their  property,  and  would  sooner  or 
later  verify  the  prediction  of  the  eccentric 
statesman  of  Roanoke,  that  instead  of  the 
slaves  running  away  from  the  master,  the 
master  would  run  away  from  his  slaves. 
As  the  country  fills  up  with  a  more  crowd¬ 
ed  population  in  the  non-slaveholding  states, 
free  labor  by  degrees  will  press  upon  the 
northern  limits  of  the  slaveholding  states, 
and  gain  a  footing  within  its  borders.  This 
will  be  a  different  race  from  the  southern  non* 
slaveholder;  these  will  be  people  who  are 
Inured  to  habits  of  industry  and  enterprise; 
they  will  bring  the  means  to  purchase  the 
worn-out  field*,  and  they  will  go  to  work  to 
restore  them  to  fertility  &y  their  own  industry 
and  skill ;  they  will  not  use  slave  labor,  and 
all  the  land  thus  purchased  and  occupied  will 
be  so  much  taken  from  the  occupation  of 
slaves;  for  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
when  the  slaves  have  once  progressed  south, 
they  will  never  return  to  the  north  again. 

This  process  has  already  commenc  'd,  and 
some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Virginia  are 
beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  their 
northern  neighbors,  whose  settlement  here 
will  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  this  particular 
districts  But  if  this  emigration  should  be¬ 
come  considerable,  it  must  in  time  greatly 
affect  the  value  of  slave  property  in  the 
south. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest  to  the 
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4  public  mind  such  arguments  as  have  occurred 
to  me  upon  this  important  subject.  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  that  the  agricultural 
system  hitherto  pursued  in  the  south  and 
southwest  has  proved  ruinous  to  the  country 
by  exhausting  the  soil,  and  thereby  rendering 
it  every  year  less  and  less  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  the  appliances  of  human  want  and  hu¬ 
man  comfort ;  and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
divide  the  population  ipto  two  classes,  widely 
differing  from  each  other  in  many  important 
respects ;  that  to  these  and  other  causes  must 
be  assigned  the  reason  ,  of  the  small  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  older  southern  states 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  year*  1840, 
and  fch^  great  want  of  education  among  the 
poorer  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  some  of  the  effects  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  introduction  of 
manufactures  into  the  southwest ;  among 
which  I  have  supposed  that  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  would  be  improved,  and 
that  by  diversifying  the  employments  of  the 
country,  the  means  of  human  comfort  would 
be  greatly  increased,  and  that  all  classes  of 
the  population  would  share  in  these  benefits ; 
that  the  value  of  the  exports  would  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  process  of  manufacturing,  and 
that,  instead ''of  a  constant  drain  from  the 
country  of  the  products  of  all  its  labor  and 
soil,  that  wealth  would  flow  into  it  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  south  and  southwest  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  labor  in  this  region,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  bf  finding  profitable  employment  for 
it;  and  hove  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
a  plan  of  introducing  manufactures  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
shock  to  the  established  pursuits  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  state  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  These,  with  various  other  Topics; 
I  have  desired  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  people  of  the  southwest.  Many  of  these 
topics  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  many,  nor 
could  they  be  otherwise  to  those  who  reside 
in  the  country ;  but  we  sometimes  become 
familiarized  with  evil's  until  we  cease  to  ob¬ 
serve  them,  and  in  such  eases  a  friendly  sug¬ 
gestion  may  be  useful.  My  principal  object 
in  this  essay  has  been  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  southwest,  and  to  invite 
them  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  their  prosperity.  My 
conclusions  may  not  in  every  instance  be  cor¬ 
rect,  and  although  they  would  aeem  to  be  fair 
deductions  from  the  facts  stated,  yet  the  un¬ 
foreseen  events  and  changes  which  time  alone 
cap  reveal,  may  produce  results  Very  different 
from  those  which  I  have  supposed.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  family  is  among  the  great  du¬ 
ties  of  man,  and  t.o  promote  this  object  we 
are  called  to  act  upon  the  lights  before  us ; 
we  are  not  permitted  to  penetrate  the  future, 
and  to  pvedict  with  certainty  the  result  of 
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any  human  policy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  om* 
duty  to  march  onward,  guided  by  the  lights 
of  reason  and  experience,  trusting  the  events 
to  an  overruling  Providence. 

If  this  humble  effort  should  in  any  way  be: 
the  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  southwest  to  the  subject  of 
manufacturing,  eud  of  inducing  them  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  several  topics  which  X  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  present  for  their  consideration,  X 
trust  that  individuals  possessing  more  capa¬ 
city,  as  well  as  more  time  and  means  for  pro¬ 
curing  correct  _  information,  will  'take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  afford  to  the  country  the 
benefit  of  their  talents  and  observation.  It 
will  be  in  the  power  of  such  individuals  to 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  country,, and 
place  their  names  among  those  of  its  bene- 
lectors, 

MANUFACTURES  — -  Influence  of  on 
the  Growth  of  Cities.— -Oannelton,  In¬ 
diana.— -We  are  indebted  to  Hamilton  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  distinguished  manufacturer  of  the 
West,  arid  tlie man  who Is  doing  more  at  this 
moment  for  advancing  the  manufacturing  and 
general  prosperity  of  this  great  region  than 
erhaps  any  other  in  the  nation,  for  a  copy  of 
is  elaborate  pamphlet,  prepared  by  request, 
upon  the /mineral,  coal,  and  manufacturing 
facilities  of  Cannelton,  Indiana.  We  have 
examined  it  with  much  interest,  as  many  of 
the  particulars  included  have  from  time  to 
time  been  presented  by  the  author  through 
our  Review,  and  as  there  are  many  more 
which  are  deserving  of  the  widest  circulation 
and  study.  The  attention  of  capitalists  in  par¬ 
ticular  should  be  directed  to  this  quarter, 
which  promises  them  the  most  prolific  re¬ 
turns.  Extensive  cotton  factories  are  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  coal  mines  are  in  control  of 
a  company  who  solicit  capital.  The  great 
mill  of  which  a  wood-cut  representation  is 
given  in  the  pamphlet  is  intended  for  10,800 
spindles  and  312  looms;  it  is  281  feet  long, 
and  65  feet  wide ;  towers  106  feet  high.  The 
attic  (220  feet  by  40  feet)  is  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows  in  the  gable-ends.  Cornerstone  laid 
May  21,  1849.  ' 

“This  town  was  laid  out  in  1885,  and  set¬ 
tled  by  colliers  under  the  supervision  of 
Rhodes  and  McLane.  In  1836  the  American 
C  aim  el  Coal  Company  was  formed,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  late  General  Seth  Hunt, 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  a  man  whose  intelligence 
j  was  only  equalled  by  the  energy  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  who,  in  connection  with,  Messrs. 
Hobart,  Williams  and  Russell,  then  wealthy 
capitalists  of  Boston,  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land,  consisting  of  about  7,000  acres,  and 
made  several  entries  to  the  Coal  strata.  The 
capital  stock  of  this  company  is  $500,000. 
From  400,000  to  500,000  bushels  of  coal  are 
mined  hero  pet  annum.  The  site  of  this  town 
is  on  a  bend  of  the  Ohio,  and  embraces  over 
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1,000  acres  between  the  river  and  the.  coal 
bills.  The  landing  is  very  fine.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  improvements  and  growth  of  uannelton 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  Its  population  is  now  somewhere 
between  1,200  and  1,500  persons. 

“A  large  first  class  hotel,  containing  over 
VO  sleeping-rooms,  is  now  being  constructed, 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  last  of 
May.  Besides  the  saw  and  grist-mill  of  J.  C. 
Porter  &  Co.,  referred  to  on  the  map,  the 
cotton-mill  company  have  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  fine  steara  pianing-mill,  and,  connected 
with  the  same  power,  several  circular  saws, 
turning-lathes,  etc.  The  establishment  of  Mr. 
Z.  W.  Merrithew,  for  the  manufacture  of 
shaved  shingles, vis  also  worthy  of  potice.  A 
short  distance  above  Castlebiuy  Creek,  and 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  Messrs.  Ross,  Tal¬ 
bott  &  Co.  are  erecting  a  large  saw  and  fiour- 
ing-mill.  Just  below  the  mouth  of  Dozier 
Creek  Mr.  Thomas  M-  Smith  is  about  building 
another  saw-mill  A  building  has  already 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Badger 
for  a  foundry,  but  "is  hoi  yet  in  operation. 
The  tin,  copper  and  sheet- iron  establishment 
of  J.  S.  Thayer  &  Brother  is  well  known  to 
the  community.  Recently  our  friend  Beacon 
has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  be  ready  to  fill  all  orders 
in  this  respect.  We  have  some  eight  or  ten 
stores  of  different  kinds,  and  a  full  supply  of 
rofessional  gentlemen.  We  have  bakers, 
utekers,  shoemakers,  tailors  and  milliners.” 

We  take  from  the  pamphlet  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistical  facts,  showing  the  prodigious 
advances  of  manufacturing  towns,  which 
should  furnish  to  the  people  of  tho  south  in 
particular  the  most  salutary  lessons.  Let  us 
take  the  old  cities,  of  Charleston  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  ask  why  they  have  so  lohg  been  as 
it  were  stationary,  while  every  thing  around 
is  in  motion  ?  By  the  introduction  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  manufactures,  it  would  be 
easy  to  advance  the  population  of  these  cities 
two-fold  in  a  single  decade.  We  believe 
their  citizens  are  now  beginning  to  perceive  it. 

“  The  causes  of  the  growth  of  modem  cities 
are  the  concentration,  or  assemblage  in  certain 
localities,  of  the  materials,  or  the  most  useful 
materials,  which  afford  labor  for  the  hand  of 
industry,  and  from  the  products  of  which  the 
growing  wants  of  mankind  are  supplied. 

“  To  sustain  this  position,  we  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concise  statements,  showing  the  causes 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  respectively  mentioned : 

u  Birmingham,  .England.  —  This  city  in 
1801  had  a  population  of  73,610,  in  1831  of 
146i,986,  in  1830  an  estimated  population  of 
190,000,  and  at  tho  present  time  of  probably 
not  less  than  250,000.  Its  opulence,  celebrity 
and  magnitude  are  ascribable  to  the  iron, 
stone  and  coal  with  which  the  district  abounds. 

61  Bolton,  England. — The  rapid  growth  and 


prosperity  of  this  town  dates  from  1770-80.  '0 
Its  population  in  1773  was  .5,604;  in  1801, 
18,583  ;  in  1811,  25,551 ;  in  1821,  32,973 in 
1831,  43,397.  It  is  a  seat  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  birth-place  of  Arkwright. 
Its  growth  is  attributed  to  its  command  of 
coal ,  being  situated  in,:  a  coal  district. 

“ Bradford ,  England. —  Township  consists 
of  1,680  acres;  population  in  1801,  6,393;  in 
1821,-  13,064;  m  1831,  no  less  than  23,288, 
and  since  that  period  has  increased  still  more 
rapidly.  Its  growth  is  owing  to  its  manu¬ 
factures,  which  are  facilitated  by  its  unlimited 
command  of  coal  and  its  abundance  of  iron. 

“  Burnley,  England.— B opulation  in  1801, 
3,305 ;  in  1821,  6,378 ;  in  1841,.  54,192.  A 
manufacturing  town.  Cause  of  growth,  abun¬ 
dance  and  cheapness  of  coal  found  in  the 
vicinity,  with  a  good  supply  of  freestone,  slate. 
&<$;  The  town  is  built  mostly  of  freestone. 

“  Bury,  England. — A  large  manufacturing 
town,  consisting  of  4,360  acres.  Population 
in  1821,  13,480  ;  in  1841,  77,496., .  In  the 
parish  of  the  same  name,  and  which,  includes; 
this  town,  are  extensive  quarries  of  building 
stone,  and  nine  wrought  coal  mines. 

“ Carlisle ,  England.— A  manufacturing 
town,  supplied  with  coal  from  places  varying 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  distant.  Popula¬ 
tion  in  1801, 10,221 ;  in  1821, 15,486 ;  in  1 841, 
36,084. 

H  Charleroi}.— An  important  manufacturing 
town  in  Belgium,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  coal  basin  of  Charleroy.  In  1836  it  bad 
seventy-two  mines  in  active  operation,  pro¬ 
ducing  900,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
Iron  abounds,  and  also  quarries  of  marble 
and  slate.  Its  furnaces  give  employment  to 
3,000  men,  and  during  the  winter  season 
4,000  men  are  employed  in  making  nails. 
Its  coal,  iron  and  stone  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

“  Derby,  England.— A  manefacturieg  town, 
with  both,  water-power  and  coal.  Population 
in  1841,  35,015  ;  in  1811  it  was  only  13,043. 

“  Durham,  England.— In  1821  this  city  had 
a  population  of  10,282;  in  1831,  only  10,520. 
About  this  time  extensive  collieries  were 
opened,  and  the  population,  immediately  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  m  1840  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  was  put  down  at  40,000.  Previous 
to  this  it  was  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  the 
kingdom.  Stone,  lime,  coal  and  iron  abound. 

“  Huddersfield,  England.  —  The  township 
consists  of  3,950  acres,  and  had  a  population 
in  1801.  of  7,268,  in  1831  of  19,035.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1840  was  esti- 
[  mated  at  40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  stands 
iu  the  midst  of  a  rich  coal  field.  There  is 
also  an  ample  supply  of  water-power.  ^ 

“  Johnston,  Scotland^—Bha  rise  of  this  town 
lias  been  more  rapid  than  any  other  town  in 
Scotland.  The  ground  op  winch  it  stands  be¬ 
gan,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  fued,  or  let,  on 
building  leases,  in  1781,  when  it  contained 
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only  ten  persona  Its  population  in  1840  is 
set  down  at  V, 000.  Its  growth  is  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  manufactures,  it  being 
situated  on  a  fine  water-power.  It  has  several 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  and  near  the 
town  are  four  collieries. 

“Leeds,  England. —A  celebrated  manufac¬ 
turing;  town,  and  the  great  ^  centre  of  the 
woollen  cloth  trade.  Population  of  the  town 
in  1831,  '71,602.  Its  eminence  is  owing 
partly  to  its  advantageous  situation  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  country,  intersected  with  rivers,  and  partly 
to  its  possessing  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal. 

“  Leigh,  England.— A  manufacturing  town, 
with  a  population  in  1841  of  22,229.  In  1884, 
according  to  Mr,  Baines,  upwards  of  8,000 
persons  were  employed  in  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  cotton  and  silk,  both  by  hand  and  power- 
looms.  Its  industry  and  growth  is  promoted 
by  its  abundance  of  coal  and  lime. 

“ Lowell ,  Massachusetts.  —  Population  in.' 
1820,200;  at  the  present  time,  35,000.  Cause 
of  growth,  its  great  water-power, 

“  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. — Present  popu¬ 
lation,  7, 500.  Four  or  five  years  ugo  it  was  but 
a  school  district.  Its  water-wheels  have  graded 
streets,  and  lined  these  with  splendid  edifices, 
on  alluvial  land  so  poor  that  it  would  not 
average  a  crop  of  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  without  artificial  enrichment. 

“  Manchester ,  New-IIampsh ire,  in  1835  was 
a  small  hamlet;  in  1840  a  Few  mills  had. in¬ 
creased  its  population  to  about  3,000 ;  it  is 
said  to  contain  now  about  .17,000  souls. 
Although  it  is  in  a  hilly  and  barren  country,’ 
and  receives  its  materials  and  sends  its  pro¬ 
ducts  over  about  sixty  miles  of  railroad,  it 
is  still  growing  with  rapidity,  because  it  has 
the  motive-power  of  the  Merrimac. 

“  Manhcester,  England.— ’The  .great  centre 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in  the 
world.  Manchester  and  Salford  are  separated 
by  the  small  river  Invell,  and  form  one 
town,  covering  3,000  acres.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  suburbs,  including  Salford, 
in  1801,  was  95,313;  in  1831,  239,388;  and 
in  1841  was  estimated  at  360,000.  Manu¬ 
facturing  has  made  Manchester.  The  steam- 
engine,  with  other  improved  machines  for 
working  up  cotton,  have  made  its  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  coal  from  the  inexhaustible  coal¬ 
field,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  city  is  situated, 
has  fed  the  engine.  Hence  the  modern  growth 
of  Manchester  is  ascribable  to  its  coal. 

'  ‘ Me /ih.  yr- Tydv i l,  S.  Wales.  —  Population 
2*7,460  in  1831;  in  1841,  34,977.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  iron  ^rorks,  and  is  wholly 
indebted  fos”  its  prosperity  to  its  rich  mines  of 
coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  village,  and  in  1755  the  lands  and  mines 
for  several  miles  around  the  village,  the  seat 
of  the  great  works  now  erected,  were  let  for 
ninety-nine  years  for  £200  a  year. 


“  Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne.  — -  Population  ip 
1881,  53,618;  in  1841  estimated  at  65,000. 
It  owes  its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  to 
its  convenient  situation  as  a  place  of  shipment 
for  the  coal  wrought  in  its  neighborhood. 

“  Pitlshura,  Pennsylvania.— The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburg  for  each  decennary  period 
from  1800  was  1,565,  4,768,  7,248,  12.542, 
21,115.  With  its  dependencies  it  has  a  pre¬ 
sent  population  of  about  100,000  ;  ana  al¬ 
though  it  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  trans¬ 
portation  and  commercial  business,  it  is  now 
growing  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  copper 
ore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead  of  Illinois,  the 
wheat. of  Michigan,  the  cotton  of  Tennessee, 
and  even  the  iron  and  sand  of  Missouri,  are 
transported  to  and  combined  by  the  power 
that  lies  in  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

“  Oldham,  England.— A.  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  chiefly  cotton.  Population  in  1841, 
42,594,  In  1760  it  comprised  only  about 
60  thatched  tenements.  In  1839  it  had  two 
hundred  manufactories,  set  in  motion  by  a 
steam-power  equal  to  2,942  horses,  and  em¬ 
ploying  15,391  hands.  It  has  an  abundant 
and  immediate  supply  of  excellent  coal 

“  Rochester ,  New-  Yorfc.  Population  iii 
1820,  1,502;  in- 1880,  9,269;  in  1840,  20,191. 
It  owes  its  "great  advantag  es  and  rapid  growth 
to  its  vast  water-power,  created  by  the  falls 
in  the  Genesee  river.  * 

“  Sheffield \  England. — Noted  for  its  hard¬ 
ware,  cutlery,  etc.  Population  of  the  parish 
in  1801,  45,755;  in  1831,  91,892;  and  in 
1841,110,801.  Its  manufactures  are  exten¬ 
sive,  and  known  the  world  over.  Coal  and 
iron  have  made  the  city. 

“  Wolverhampton,  England.— This  town,  or 
rather  the  district  including  the  town,  com¬ 
prises  16,630  acres.  ;  Its  population  in  1831 
was  67,514.  In  1841  the  population  of  the 
town  alone  was  36,189.  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  places  in  its  vicinity,  owe  their  rapid 
rise  to  the  mines  of  coal  andiron-stone. 

“  Other  illustrations,  such  as  Fottsville, 
Cumberland,  Wheeling,  Pomeroy,  etc.,  might 
be  adduced,  but  those  already  given  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  tendency 
of  men  at  the  present  time  to  cluster  around 
and  build  their  homes  in  such  localities  as 
afford  them  the  great  staples  and  materials 
upon  which  they  may  bestow  their  labor,  and 
for  which  they  may  receive  the-largest  rates 
of  compensation.” — Gannelton  Economist. 

MANUFACTURES. — Progress  of  t 
Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  United  Stat 
— ~W e  copy  from  the  last  number  of  the  “Dry 
Goods'  Reporter”  the  organ  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interest, .  published  in  New- York,  the 
following  condensed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty- 
three  years.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  increase  has  actually 
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occurred  during  the  existence  of  the  present 
tariff,  thus  refuting  all  the  pretenses  that  the 
cotton  manufacturing  interest  is  suffering  fo? 
want  of  adequate  protection  in  the  shape  of 
a  prohibitory  tariff,  giving  it  the  monopoly  of 
the  American  market: 

Sir  I  have  thought  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  both  to  your  subscribers 
and  the  public  generally,  to  bring  before  them 
at  the  present  time  the  following  statistical 
information,  comprising  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years,  and  the  exports  of 
the  domestic  manufactured  cottons  for  nearly 
the  same  period,  'which?  at  one  view,  shows 
the  progressive  increase  of  these  exports,  and 
the  far  more  remarkable  increase  of  the  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  the  cotton  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  States.  And  I  propose 
to  add  such  commentary  as  the  examination 
of  these  statistics  has  brought  to  my  mind. 

.  I  begin  with  the  apparent  annual  consumpi 
rion  of  cotton  in  bales  for  the  years  respect¬ 
ively  named :  .  < 

Bales.  _  Bales. 


In  1826-27.  .149.510 
’’  1827-28..  120,598 

1828- 29..  118, 853 

1829- 30..  120,512 

1830- 31..  182,142 

1831- 32..  173,800” 

1832- 33.  .194,412 

1833- 34.  .196,413, 

1834- 35..  216,888 

1835- 36,.  236, 733 

1836- 37..  222, 540 

1837- 38..  246, 063 


In  1838—39, ;  2-76,91 8 

1839- 40..  295,1 9  3 

1840- 41.-297,288 

1841- 42.  ,  267,850 

1842- 43.-325,129 

1843- 44.  .346,744 

1844- 45..  388, 006 

1845- 46..  422, 397 

1846- 47..  427, 967 

!  1847-48..  531, 772 

I  1848-49..  5 18,039 


Total  of  23  years  being.  .6,281,868 


These  quantities  do  not  include  the  cotton 
consumed  in  the  cotton-growing  states  them¬ 
selves,  which,  for  the  year  ending  1st  Sep¬ 
tember,  1848,  was  estimated  at  75,000  bales, 
and  1st  September,  1849, 110,000,  thus,  mak¬ 
ing  the  real  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the 
United  States  for  tne  years  ending  1st  Sep¬ 
tember,  1848,  606,772  bales;  1st  September, 
1849,  628,039. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  statistics  of  ex¬ 
ports,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prominent 
facts  exhibited  by  the  foregoing  table  of  an¬ 
nual  consumption  o 

Bales. 

In  1826-27  the  consumption  stated  is  149,516 

1827- 28  “  “  120,593 

1828- 29  “  “  118,853 


Making. .  . . .  .388,962 

Averaging  per  annum. . .  .129,654 
In  1846-47  the  consumption  stated  is  427,967 

1847- 48  “  631,772 

1848- 49  "  “  418.039 


Making.  . . .1,447,778 

Averaging  per  annum. . ,  ,492,593 


Being  an  increase  of  consumption,  from  the 
three  years  first  named  to  the  last  named,  of 
280  per  cent,  in  twenty-three  years;  or  say 
the  average  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  This, 
it  will  be  understood,  is  exclusive  of  the  an¬ 
nual  consumption  in  the  "Cotton -growing 
states,  where  the  ir? crease  may  have  been 
even  larger.  (See  Cotton.) 

MANUFACTURES.-  -Extension  of  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Wool  Factories  at  the  South.-— 
We  have  beeb  favored  by  the  author  (E. 
Steadman,  of  Tennessee)  with  a  very  able 
and  instructive  paper  upon  this  subject,  which 
we  regret  our  inability  to  publish  entire,  but 
from  which  we  shall  freely  extract.  Mr. 
Steadman  recommends  the  application  Of 
slave  labor  throughout  our  limits  to  these 
purposes.  In  this  we  heartily  agree,  such 
labor  having  been  found  most  advantageous 
wherever  adopted. 

STATISTICS  OF  A  COTTON  AND  WOOLLEN  MILL 
OF  5,000  SPINDLES;  §100,000  CAPITAL, 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  under¬ 
stand  us  as  we  go  along,  we  will  here  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  an  estimate  oS  one  year’s  operation 
of  the  "proposed  cotton  aiid  woollen  mill  of 
five  thousand  spindles,  with  eighty-eight  cot¬ 
ton  and  twenty -four  woollen  looms  for  manu¬ 
facturing  osnaburgs,  sheetings,  yarns,  jeans, 
and  linsey,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  in¬ 
cluding  lot,  buildings  and  machinery,  ready 
for  operation,  is  §100,000. 

The  contemplated  mill  will  an¬ 
nually  make  the  following 
amount  of  goods 1,710  doz¬ 
en  of  assorted  yarns  per  day, 

Which  in  three  hundred  days 
will  amount  to  513,000  dozen, 
weighing  7£  oz.  each,  which 
are  now  worth  by  wholesale 
9  cents  per  dozen ;  making  in 
the  whole. . . ... $46,170  00 

Twenty -four  osnaburg  looms  will 
make  37£  yards  each  per  day, 
which  in  three  hundred  clays 
wiii  make  270,000  yards, 
weighing  4  lb.  per  yard,  worth 
ll£  cents,  amounting  to. ....  31,050  00 

Sixty- four  looms  for  weaving 
sheetings,  will  each  make  331- 
yards  per  day,  weighing  2§ 
yards  to  the  lb.,  which  in  three 
hundred  days  amounts  to 
640,000  yards,  at  8£  cents  per 

yard...... . .  52,800  00 

Twelve  linsey  looms  will  make 
3  l£  yards  each  per  day,  mak¬ 
ing  in  three  hundred  days 
185,000  yards,  weighing  f  lb. 

1  to  the  yard,  which  is  worth, 
j  plain  and  colored,  on  an  aver- 
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age,  SO  eta.  per  yard,  amount* 

ing  to. ...................  40,800  00 

Twelve  jean  looms  will  make.? 

28  yards  per  day,  and  in  three 

hundred  days,  100,800  yards,  ! 

weighing  1  lb.  to  the  yard, 

worth,  plain  and  colored,  40 

cents  per  yard,  amounting  in 

three  hundred  days  to. . . ....  40,820  00 


Total  products  pet:  annum,  $210,840  ,00 

The  above  result  will  cost  for  cotton,  wool, 
labor,  and  incidental  charges  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  as  follows : '  . 

Cotton  requited,  7  66,200  pounds, 
delivered  at  the  mill,  includ¬ 
ing  all  charges,  at  10  cents  per  ° 
pound,  amounts  in  the  whole 

to . . .  $*76,620  00 

Woolrequired,  15*7,837$  lbs.  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  mill,  including  all 
charges,  at  81£  cents  per  lb., 
amounts  in  the  whole  to. , , . .  .49,824  00 

^iTood  required,  2,000  cords  de¬ 
livered  at  the  mill,  including 
all  charges,  at  $1.75  per  cord,  o: 

amounts  to. ......... . .  8,600  00 

Labor  to  manufacture  the  above  j 
goods,  amounts  to... ,  25,725  00 

Commissions,  freights  and  char¬ 
ges,  to  include  all  costs  of  sale 
at  10  per  cent.,  amounting  to. .  21,084  00 
Interest  on  $30,000  capital  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  invested  in  stock, 
on  an  average  one  year  with 
another,  at  i  per  cent,  per 
annum,  amounts  to.. . . ... . 

Insurance  on  buildings,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  stock,  $100,000,  at 

per  cent. . . 

Depreciation  on  the  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  worth  $*75,000,  5  per, 

cent,. . . . 

Incidental  expenses,  which  is  the 
cost  of  oil,  leather,  starch,  dye¬ 
stuffs,  <&c . . 


Total  expenses . $190,603  00 

Total  profits _ _ ... ,  $20,23*7  00 


2,100  00 
2,500  00 
8, *750  00 
6,000  00 


every  man  may  calculate  for  himself  the 
amount  paid  tp  each  description  of  operatives, 
and  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  its  suffi¬ 
ciency.  " 

°  TABLE  OF  LABOR. 


8  Boys,  per  annum, 
106  Women  “ 

23  Men  \  “ 

1  Engineer  “ 

1  Carpenter  “ 

1  Machinist  “ 

4  Overseers  “ 

1  Clerk  “ 

1  Superintendent, 

1  Agent, 


$50  00  each,  $400 
112  60-  “  11,925 

250  00  “  5,*750 

600  00'  600- 

450  00  f£  450 

600  00  «  600 

600  00  “  2,400 

60000  «  600 

1,500  00  1,500 

1,600  00  *  1,500  . 


14*7  .  $25, *725  . 

These  are  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  paid, 
and  they  contemplate  that  each  person  boards 
himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  question,  we  presume,  will  be  raised  in 
regard  to  the  liberality  of  any  of  the  above 
items.  except  for  the  labor  of  the,  106  women 
and  the  23  men.  The  wages  allowed  the 
women,  it  will  be  seen,  is  $112.50  per  annum, 
which,  for  fifty  weeks,  deducting  two  weeks 
for  holidays  and  lost  time,  amounts  to  two 
dollars  and  twenty-fjve  cents,  jper  week.  The 
wages  allowed  the  23  men,' who  are  mostly 
common  hands,  is  $250,  which,  for  fifty 
weeks,  amounts  to  five  dollars  per  week. 

“  In  Lowell,  labor  is  paid  the  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  of  80  cents  a  day  for  men,  and  $2  a  week 
for  women,  while  in  Tennessee  the  average 
compensation  for  labor  does  not  exceed  50 
cents  per  day  for  men,  and  $1.25  per  week 
for  women.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  a  wise 
division  of  labor.” 

We  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  enumerated  hi  favor  of 


manufacturing  here  : 

*766,200  pounds  of  cotton  costs  us 
one  cent  per  pouud  less  than 
the  northern  manufacturers. .  $*7,662  00 

157,837^  pounds  of  wool  costs 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 
less  than  the  northern  manu¬ 
facturers ..  ,, .  2,36*7  50 

Five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 

the  goods,  worth  $210,840.  ..  10,670  00 


In  addition  to  the  styles  of  goods  mentioned 
in  the  above  estimates,  a  portion  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  labor  can  be  profitably  employed, 
and  no  doubt  will  be,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cottonades,  bed-tickings,  stripes,  checks,  and 
plaids. 

In  the  table  of  expenses  will  be  found  an 
item  of  $25,725  for  labor.  This  item  em 
braces  all  the  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
mill,  or  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  subject,  we  have  made  the 
following  analysis  of  that  item,  in  order  that 


Sum  total  of  advantage . .  $20,699  50 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  repre¬ 
sented  an  advantage  in  favor  of  southern 
manufactures  of  over  20  per  cent.,  and  from 
the  facts  in  our  possession,  we  cannot  believe 
the  estimate  extravagant.  We  have  now  be¬ 
fore  us  a  very  able  work  written  by  Hamil¬ 
ton  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  loca¬ 
tions  on  the  Ohio  river  have  an  advantage 
over  the  northern  establishments  of  21^  per 
cent.  and  as  a  matter  of  comae,  an  establish- 
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meat  here  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  cotton  fields  would  have  a  still  greater 
advantage.  Mr.  James  Montgomery — the 
author  of  several  standard  works  on  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cotton  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  very  high  authority  on  all  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  manufacturing — recently  jm&de 
the  following  statements  of  the  advantages  of 
the  south  and  west  for  manufacturing,  after 
having  made  a  personal  examination  of  their 
facilities.  He  says ; 

‘•’  I  have  read  Gen.  James’  pamphlet,  and 
the  pamphlets  written  by  Mr.  Gregg,  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  oouth  for  man¬ 
ufacturing;  and  yet,  after  all  I  have  read  on 
the  subject,  I  may  say  with  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  half  the  truth  has  not  yet  been  told. 
Cheap  living,  and,  of  course,  low  wages— 
cheap  cotton,  coal  and  iron,  constitute  the 
great  elements  of  success  Sin  the  introduction 
and  prosecution  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Ho  country  in  the  world  possesses  these  ele¬ 
ments  in'  a  degree  equal  to  the  southem  and 
southwestern  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  with  her  cheap  coals  and  iron, 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  point  of 
wealth  and  commerce.  She  is  now  making  a 
desperateeffort  to  introduce  cheap  living,  but 
she  can  never  introduce  cheap  cotton.  The 
northern  states  can  never  equal  the  south  in 
either  of  the  above-named  elements.” 

The  cotton  crop  of  Tennessee  amounts  to 
200,000  bales,  averaging  450  pounds.  This 
will  give  us  90,000,000  pounds  per  annum, 
the  average  price  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6.1  cents.  The  value  of  the  crop,  then, 
is  $5,850,000.  To  produce  this  amount  of 
cotton  would  require  1,440,000  acres  of  land, 
averaging  250  pounds  to  the  acre  in  cotton. 
The  average  value  of  these  lands  cannot  be 
less  thau  $15  per  acre,  which  gives  us  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $21,000,000  invested  in  land  alone. 

To  cultivate  this  amount  of  land  will  re¬ 
quire  61,430  able-bodied  hands,  each  tending 
seven  acres  of  cotton,  producing  250  pounds 
to  the  acre.  If  we  value  them  at  $500  each, 
which  would  be  a  low  estimate,  we  find  a 
capital  invested  in  slaves  to  produce  this  cot¬ 
ton  of  $25,715,000. 

To  these  items  we  must  add  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  mules,  horses,  ploughs,  and 
all  other  farming  implements,  estimated  at 
about  $2,095,000,  making  the  total  amount  of 
capital  employed  to  produce  the  90,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  $50,000,000. 

To  manufacture  the  90,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton  into  cloth  would  require  500,000  spin¬ 
dles,  with  all  the  preparations  for  weaving, 
the  cost  of  which,  including  the  powers,  (water 
or  steam,)  sites  and  buildings,  would  be 
$10,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this  $10,000,000,  which 
would  all  be  consumed  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  purchase  of  sites  and  machinery, 
there  would  be  required  the  sum  of  $2,500,000, 


upon  which  to  operate  in  the  purchase  of 
material,  payment  of  operators,  (fee.,  which 
would  run  up  the  amount  of  capital  neces¬ 
sary  to  $12,500,000.' 

The  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  will  make 
225,000,000  yards  of  domestics,  the  cotton 
yielding  two  and  one  half  yards  to  the  pound. 
The  average  prise  of  these  domestics  is  not 
less  than  7^  cents  per  yard,  which  would 
make  the  aggregate  value  of  the  goods  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  cotton  crop  of  Tennessee, 
$16,875,000. 

To  operate  the  above  amount  of 
machinery,  25,000  common 
bands,  embracing  men,  women 
and  children,  would  be  re* 
quired,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  $3,125,000.  Also,  1,000 
men,  machinists,  overseers  and 
superintendents,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $750,000,  making 
the  cost  of  the  labor. . „ . . .  $3,875,000 
The  incidental  expenses,  embrac¬ 
ing  repairs,  oil,  leather,  starch, 

<fec.,  would  amount  to. ..... .  1,600,000 

Five  per  cent  to  be  set  apart  a©  »  0 
a  sinking  fund,  to  cover  the 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 

buildings,  <fec. . .  500,000 

Insurance,  per  cent.,  on 

$10,000,000 ..  . . .  250,000 

Ten  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
the  goods,  to  cover  commis¬ 
sions,  freights  and  losses,. .. .  1,685,50 

Cost  of  90,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton  delivered  at  the  mill, 
say  6|  cents  per  pound  .....  6,075,000 


Making  the  annual  expenses,  $13,885,500 
If  we  deduct  this  bill  of  expenses  from 
the  value  of  the  goods  produced  as  above, 
($16,875,000,)  we  have  an  annual  profit  of 
$2,989,500,  or  twenty-four  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  of  $12,500,000.  ^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  agri¬ 
culturists  who  produce  this  cotton  make  but 
ll£  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  the  manufac- 
:  turers  who  convert  it  into  fabric  clear  24  per 
cent.,  or  a,  fraction  over  double  the  amount 
upon  their  capital.  Are  there  any  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  system  \ 
Slavery  and  Manufacturing. — We  now 
approach  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consequences  to  the  people  of  the 
slavebolding  states,  and  which  should  com¬ 
mand  their  salons  consideration.  * 

The  events  of  the  last  three  yearn  must 
have  satisfied  every  intelligent  man  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  has 
already  reached  the  limits  of  expansion— that 
its  further  extension  is  a  physical  irnpossibil 
ifcy.  ,:We  have  heretofore  been  excluded  from 
I  the  territory  north  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
I  compromise,  and  the  admission  of  California 
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closes  the  door  to  any  hope  of  extension  of 
slavery  there.  The  intermediate  territory  is 
said  to  be  unfit  for  slave  If  bor ;  that  both  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  that,  as 
a  consequence,  it  can  never  go  there.' 

What'  '■•then^.has-  the  south  to  look  to,  or  to 
hope  for  ?  The  north  is  rapidly  filling  up ; 
the  demand  for  labor  is  great ;  capital  is 
abundant,  and  population  is  pouring  in.  They 
already  have  the  preponderance  of  political 
power  in  the  national  government,  and  hold, 
as  it  were,  our  political  destinies  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hand.  There  is  free  territory  enough 
to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  new  states,  while 
the  south  can  only  look  to  the  three  or  four 
states  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas,  to  balance 
the  fearful  reinforcement  to  the  opponents  of 
our  institution. 

That  the  north  has  the  power  to  oppress, 
and  if  disposed,  to  crush  us,  no  one  will  deny; 
and  the  question  is  not  whether  they  can  do 
it,  but  whether  they  will  exercise  the  power 
it  is  acknowledged  they  possess.  Under '  such 
circumstances  it  becomes  the  interest,-  ay,  the 
duty  of  every  southern  man  to  inquire  if  the 
south  cannot  be  placed  in  a  position  to  repel 
assaults  Upon  her  institutions,  in  the  event 
they  ever  should  be  made.  ; 

The  south  has  •  for  a  long  series  of  years 
permitted  the  fostering  care  of  the  general 
government  to  be  extended  to  the  domestic 
manufactures  oPour  country.  She  has  per¬ 
mitted  herself  to  be  taxed  to  support  the 
manufacturing  systems  of  the  north,  to  her 
own  direct  disadvantage,  in  order  that  our 
country  might  be  as  independent  of  other  na¬ 
tions  for  her  supplies,  as  federal  legislation 
could  make  her.  She  has  thus  aided  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
northern  states,  and  developing  their  re¬ 
sources,  until  they  hay©  outgrown  her  control, 
and  now  threaten  her  dearest  right.?,  if  not 
her  very  existence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  true  policy 
of  the  south  is  distinct  and  clearly  marked 
She  must  resort  to  the  same  means  by  which 
power  has  been  accumulated  at  the  north,  to 
secure  it  for  herself.  She  must  embark  in 
that  system  of  manufacturing  which  has  been 
bo  successfully  employed  at  the  north.  We 
hold  the  raw  material,  and  if  we  will  but  go 
into  its  manufacture,  we  can  control  the 
world.  All  civilized  nations  are  now  depend¬ 
ent  upon  our  staple  to  give  employment  to 
their  machinery  and  their  labor,  and  they 
cannot  do  without  it.  If,  then,  we  manufac¬ 
ture  a  large  portion  of  it  ourselves,  we  reduce 
the  quantity  for  export,  and  the  competition 
for  that  remainder  will  add  greatly  to  our 
wealth,  while  it  will  place  us  in  a  condition 
to  dictate  our  own  terms.  The  manufactories 
will  increase  our  population ;  increased  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth  will  enable  us  to  chain  the 
southern  states  proudly  and  indissolubly  to¬ 
gether  by  railroads  and  other  internal  im¬ 


provements;  and  these  works,  Joy  affording 
speedy  communication  from  point  to  point, 
will  prove  our  surest  defense  either  against 
foreign  aggression  or  domestic  revolt. 

Our  slave  population  is  every  day  increas¬ 
ing  upon  us  in  greater  ratio  than  the  white, 
and  it  is  only  by  some  system  that  will  en¬ 
courage  the  emigration  of  a  white  population 
to  us,  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  up  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  two  races. 

We  have  seen  that  this  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tem  will  induce  emigration  to  us ;  that  it  will 
add  both  to  our  commercial  ,and  political 
power,  and  above  all,  it  will  enable  us  to  de¬ 
fend  successfully  those  rights  guaranteed  to 
us  by  the  constitution ;  and  if  the  evil  day 
should  ever  come  when  the  south  shall  be 
;  satisfied  that  she  cannot  remain  in  the  Union 
upon  equal  terms,  or  with  safety  to  her  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  will  place  her  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  her  separate  nationality.^ 

*A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  having 
visited  the  Saluda  Factory,  near  Columbia,  S.  C., 
thus  comments  upon  the  use  of  slaves  for  manufac¬ 
tories:  -  r 

“The  factory  in  question  ($100,000  capital)  em¬ 
ploys  98  operatives,  or  J28  including  children.  They 
are  all  slaves;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
owned  by  tho  company.  The  mill  runs  5,000  spin¬ 
dles  and  120  loom'B.  The  fabrics  manufactured  are 
heavy  brown  shirting  and  southern  stripe,  a  coarse 
kind  of  colored  goods  for  house  servants.  The 
superintendent  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  slave 
labor  is  cheaper  for  cotton  manufacture  than  free 
white  labor.  The  average  cost  per  annum  of  those 
employed  in  this  mill,  he  says,  does  not  exceed  $75. 
Slaves  not  sufficiently  .strong  to  work  in  the  cotton, 
fields  can  attend  to  the.  looms  and  spindles  in  the 
cotton  mills ;  and  most  of  the  girls  in  this  establish¬ 
ment  would  not  be  suited  for  plantation  work.  Wo 
dislike  the  idea  of  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  labor  of  the  fair  and  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
north  and  that  of  the  blacks  of  the  south  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  wide.  H  is  unpleasant  to  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  even  an  the  cotton  mills,  though  one  mill  may 
be,  in  Massachusetts,  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
amiable,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  educated 
daughters  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  the  other; 
be,  iu  South  Carolina,  worked  by  negro  slayes.  7 e 
regret  it ;  we  have  that  sort  of  respect  for  the  sex  of 
our  own  race,  which  makes  it  painful  to  bring  them 
to  the  same  level  with  . the  colored  races,  though  both 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  service.  At  the 
best,  the  work  jn  a  cotton  mill  is  consumptive  of 
lungs  as  well  a3  cotton.  W e  have  been  through 

the  mills  of  Lowell  ami  other  places  in  the  north: 
the  general  appearance  of  the  female  operatives  is 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  their  prevailing  complexion 
is  an  unhealthy  pallor.  Not  many  die  at  the  mills, 
because  they  ore  young,  and  when  they  fall  sick, 
they,  if  possible,  return  home.  But  the  life  of  an 
operative  in  a  cotton  mill  is  a  consumptive  business 
at  best. 

“  Mr.  Graves  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  blacks  can 
better  endure  the  labor  of  the  cotton  mills  than  the 
whites.  Tho  slaves  in  this  factory,  male  and  female, 
appeared  to  bo  cheerful,  well  foci,  and  healthy-  Thu 
mill  has  been  worked  by  slave  operatives  (requiring 
ouly  one  white  ovorseer)  for  two  years  past,  and  the 
result,  we  are  informed,  is  in  favor  of  slave  opera¬ 
tives  : 

Average  cost  of  a  slave  operative  per  annum,  $75  00 
“  “  white  operative,  at  least,. .  JIG  09 

Difference,../ ..  A ......  . $4100 

Or  over  thirty  per  cent,  saved  in  t, he  sost  of  labor 
alone.” 
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MANUFACTURES.— Relative  Cost  of 
Steam  and  Water  Power. — In  a  pamphlet 
ecently  issued  at  Louisville  on  “  The  Rela- 
ive  Cost  of  Steam  and  Water  Power ;  the  Il¬ 
linois  Coal  Fields,  and  the  Advantages  offered 
by  the  West,  particularly  on  the  Lower  Ohio, 
for  Manufacturing,”  there  is  much  information 
grouped,  establishing  the  superiority  of  steam 
oyer  water  power,  for  machinery  on  a  large 
scale.  We  extract  so  much  as  will  give  the 
argument,  supported  by  figures,: 

We  deem  the  present  a  suitable  time  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  subject  to  our  readers,  in  view  of 
the  establishments  now  in  progress  in  the 
south  and  west  for  manufacturing.  Among 
the  cotton  mills  lately  put  in  operation,  under 
favorable  auspices,  is  one  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala¬ 
bama,  o  wned  by  the  “  Warrior  .Manufacturing 
Company”  When  the  building  is  filled,  as  it 
will  soon  be,  it  will  contain  at  least  6,000 
spindles  and  150  looms.  The  working  has 
begun  with  a  less  quantity,  but  orders  are  in 
process  of  execution  at  the  north  for  the  entire 
amount.  Steam  is  used,  from  cealiaken  from 
the  inexhaustible  bed  in  the  vicinity.  White 
labor  is  alone-employed  in  the  establishment. 

The_  satisfaction  given  by  the  stalling  of 
this  mill  has  encouraged  other  investments  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  we  learn  that  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Tuscaloosa  county  has  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  machinery  to  be  delivered  next  fall 
on  estimates  of  850,000,  himself  the  sole 
owner.  Companies  have  been  formed,  ,  and 
others  will  follow,  under  the  general  charter 
law  of  the  state  for  such  objects.  Individuals 
have  only  to  specify  in  writing  the  name, 
capital,  and  purposes  of  their  company,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  privileges  of  incorporation— the  in¬ 
strument  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  comity  court.  ■  ; 

Rut,  we  did  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the 
prospects  of  any  one  place  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  enterprise.  Our  object  mainly  was  to 
show  that  steam  was  preferable  to  water  as 
a  motive  power  for  cotton  mills.  To  this  end, 
we  quote  from  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  which 
is  based  on  calculations  for  the  country  on  the 
Ohio,  but  not  less  applicable  to  other.  sections 
where  coal  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  as  in 
Alabama. 

Heft?  are  the  promised  extracts : 

A  cotton  mill  of  ten  thousand  spindles  will- 

td  n  OUt  tWO  tons  O l  ^GOuq  h  imj— octy  Six 

hundred  tons  per  annum;  100  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton  will  average  89  pounds  of  cloth ;  666  tons 
of  cotton  are  therefore  required  by  the  mill; 
1,206  tons  coat,  aside  from  drayage,  (a  con¬ 
siderable  item.),  82.532  in  transportation  be¬ 
tween  the  mills  and  where  the  goods  are  sold. 
Aside  from  the  extra  cost  of  water  power,  this 
mill  would  require  a  capital  of  not  over 
$250,000— perhaps  $200,000  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  This  item  then  is  1  or  1£  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested,  Mr.  Montgomery,  in 
bis  work  (published  in  1840)  on  the  compar¬ 


ative  cost,  of  manufacturing  in  England  and 
America, 'says: 

“  The  attention  of  manufacturers  in  New- 
England  has  been  for  sometime  directed  to 
the  advantages  of  steam  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
pelling  machinery,  the  advantages  of  a  goo 
location  being  considered  equal  to  the  extra 
expense  of  steam  power.” 

Another  important  item  cf  expense  avoided 
by  a  steam  factory,  is  that  of  heating  the  mill. 
Mr.  Montgomery  gives  the  average  cost  of  this 
at  $467.80  per  annum  for  a  mill  of  say  4,000 
spindles.  Six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  may- 
then  be  put  down  as  cost  of  heating  a  ^nili  of 
10,000  spindle,?.  Arid  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  atmosphere  in  the  mill  should  be  at 
the  proper  degree  of  temperature  but  of  the 
proper  dampness,  so  that  the  threads  shall  run 
smoothly,  Roth  purposes  require  a  large  part 
of  the  fuel  and  machinery  used  in  a  steam 
mill.  .  • 

The  foregoing  are  not  all,  but  are  the  most 
important  difficulties  attending  the  .  use  of 
water  power  for  cotton  and  woollen  factories. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  are  found  wherever  this 
power  is  applied ;  and,  as  a  general  rule  among 
engineers,  at  any  position  where  coal  can  be 
had  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  steam  is  as  cheap 
as  waterpower  at  its  minimum  cost.  Such  is 
the  theory.  The  facts  seem  to  be  beyond  this ; 
for  in  New-England,  where  water  power  is  so 
abundant,  the  largest  cotton  factories  now 
being  erected  are  to  have  steam  as  a  motive, 
power :  of  this  character  are  the  Naumkeag 
mill  at  Salem,  and  that  at/'-1  Portsmouth ;  the 
first  of  40,000,  and  the  last  of  50,000  spindles, 
and  these  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  At 
Fall  River,  Bristol,  and  Newport,  steam  .fac¬ 
tories  a??e  in  successful  operation.  The  fine 
goods  of  the  Bartlett  steam  mills  at  Newbury- 
port  have  a  wide  reputation.  The  recent 
erection  of  the  James  Mill  at  the  same  place, 
shows  the  success  of  the  former;  and  within 
the  last  year  the  escape  steam  of  a  new  mill 
ar  Lowell  is  drowning  the  noise  of  the  falls  of 
the  Merrimac,  Let  "it  be  remembered  that 
coal  in  New-England  costs,  on  an  average, 
twenty-three  cents  per  bushel. 

As  before  stated,  the  water  power  at  Lowell 
now  costs  $5  a  spindle  ;  $50,000  of  capital  is 
to  be  invested  in  power  to  run  a  mill  of  10,000 
spindles. 

The  interest  on  this  per  annum  is. . .  .$3,000 
Now  add  The  cost  of  heating  the  mill. .  600 

And  the  cost  of  transportation. . . .  2,532 

And  you  have  one-  side  of  the  equation 

as  against  steam. . . . . . . $6,132 

I  cannot  fix  with  precise  accuracy  the  steam 
power  and  fuel  required  for  a  mill  of  10,000 
spindles.  The  only  authority  before  me  gi  ves 
this  estimate  for  one  of  3,700  spindles,  with 
the  necessary  machinery  for  preparing  the 
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cotton  pd  manufacturing  the  cloth.  A  high- 
pressure  engine  of  40  horse  power— -length  of 
stroke  4  feet,  diameter  of  cylinder  1  foot — 
makes  40  single  or  twenty  double  strokes  per 
minute;  three  or  four  round  boilers,  15  feet 
long  by  2£  feet  in  diameter,  requiring  200 
gallons"  of  water,  and  consumiug  1^  chaldrons 
(45  bushels)  of  bituminous  coal  per  day- 
pressure  of  steam  sixty-eight  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  To  do  double  the  work  does  not, : 
as  I  am  told,  require  double  the  power,  and 
nothing  like  double  the  fuel.  This  estimate 
was  made  eight  or  nine  years  since ;  within 
that  time  very  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  application  of  steam  power 
and  the  use  of  fuel ;  and  probably  I  may  safely 
say  that  an  engine  of  90  horse  power,  requir¬ 
ing  80  bushels  cf  coal  a  day,  is  sufficient  for 
the  mill  of  10,000  spindl-ss. 

Then  80  ^ushels  coal  for  800  days, 


at  23  cents  per  bushel. . .  $5,520  00 

Add  salary  of  engineer. . . .... ...  500  00 


$6,020  00 

Showing  an  advantage  in  favor  of  steam, 
from  coal  at  twenty-three  cents  a  bushel ,  of 
$112  per  annum.  The  cost  of  an  engine  of  90 
horse  power,  powers,  belting,  pipes.  «&&,  not 
required  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  other, 
would  be  probably  not  over  $9,000,  while  the 
cost  of  communicating  the  water  power  to  the 
machinery  would  be  at  least  $17,000.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  in  the  work  already  quoted  from, 
states  the  cost  of  two  water  wheels,  equal  to 
eighty  horse  power,  including  gearing,"  gates, 
shafting,  belting,  &c.,  at  $17,000.  The  T??e- 
mont  and  Suffolk  mills  at  Lowell  contain 
12,000  spindles,  make  coarse  goods,  and  have 
six  witter  wheels,  the  cost  of  each  wheel  be¬ 
tween  §3,000  and  §3,500,  entirely  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  excavating  and  walling  up  the 
branch  canals  to  and  from  the  "mills. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  which  will  last  the 
longer,  the  wheels  or  the  engine ;  but  give 
$3,000  to  equal  the  difference,  and  there  is  the 
interest  of  §5,000  to  add  to  the  advantage  be¬ 
fore  stated.  I 

After  referring  to  the  Gost  of  working  cotton 
mills  in  Great  Britain  and  the  J'Tew- England 
states,  and  pointing  out  the  reduced  scale  of 
expenses  in  the  coal  region,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  presents  the  following 

,  .  SUMMARY 

Of  the  advantages  of  manufacturing  cotton 
where  the  seams  of  the  Illinois  coalfield  are 
cut  by  the  lower  Ohio . 

"We  have  the  following  data  as  elements  of 
the  calculation : 

A  mill  of  10,000  spindles  will  consume  G6G 
tons  of  cotton,  make  600  tons  of  cloth,  and 
use  24,000  bushels  of  coal,  2,530  gallons  of 
VOL,  II, 


| oil,  and  46,000  lbs.  starch  per  annum;  it  will 
[require  of  operatives  25  men  and  boys  and 
200  females,  whose  wages  will  average  the 
Lowell  prices — say  males  80  cents  per  diem, 
and  females  §2  dollars  per  week,  besides  board, 
or  males  $6,000,  females  §20,800  per  annum. 
The  average  prices  of  board,  at  Lowell  are 
per  week  lor  males  §1  75,  aud  for  females  $1 
25— -oy  total  per  aunum  $17,375. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  prices  of  board 
on  the  lower  Ohio  would  be  one  third  less  than 
at  Lowell,  where  a  sirloin  of  beef  costs  from 
15  to  16  cents  the  pound,  potatoes  from  60 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  most  of  the 
other  articles  of  food  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rents  of  the 
boarding  houses  at  Lowell  are  regulated  by  a 
“  sliding  scale,”  and  are  dependent  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  prices  of  food,;  sometimes  these  have,  as 
is  said,  been  entirely  abated,  and  the  boarding¬ 
house  keepers  have  received  gratuities  from 
the  corporation,  go  as  to  make  a  livingwithout 
ch  anging  the  prices  of  board ;  and  it  is  fair, 
therefore,  to  include  the  cost  of  board  as  a  part 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  corporations. 

W e  have  before,  on  page  22,  aver¬ 
age  saving  in  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  interest  on  difference  of 


capital. .... - - ..........  §44,182  80 

Add  difference  of  one  third  in  cost 

of  board  on  §17,375 . .  5,791  06 

Add  difference  of  19  cents  per 
bushel  on  24,000  bushels  coal..  4,560  00 


Total  saving  per  annum .  64,533  86 


Deduct  §1  50  per  ton,  supposing 
the  goods  are  to  be  sold  at 
Louisville,  St.  Louis  or  Mem¬ 
phis . . .  i . . . . .  900  00 


§53.638  86 

If,  to  save  all  cavil,  we  deduct  3 
per  cent.  tor cover  interest,  in¬ 
surance  and  commission  on  sale4 
at  these  cities  ou  4,000,000 
yards  at  8  cents— or  §320,000,  9,000  00 

§44,633  86 

If  lard  oil  is  used,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  15  cents  per  gall. ;  but  if  the  use  of  sperm 
oil  is  continued,  we  pay  an  advauced  price  of 
15  cents  per  gall,  or  §379  50.  We  should,  how¬ 
ever,  save  about  1  cent  per  1  t>c  in  price  of  starch, 
or  $460 ;  and  in  flour,  wood,  gas  (or  lard  oil 
for  lamps)  probably  §600  per  annum. 

We  have  a  clear  saving  of  over  22  percent, 
on  §200,000,  Which  is  an  ample  capital. 

1  am  informed  by  those  who  have  the  means 
of  knowing  the  fact,  that  the  average  dividends 
declared  on  cotton  mills  controlled  in  Boston 
have  been  fourteen  per  cent,  for  the  last  five 
years ;  but  I  am  not  advised  of  the  amount  of 
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earnings  in  these  mills  that  has  been  added  to 
surplus  funds,  or  invested  in  new  machinery, 
improvements,  property,  or  new  stocks. 

As  the  new  city  of  Lawrence  is  growing  with 
magical  rapidity,  and  new  cotton  mills  are  in 
progress  of  erection  all  over  the  New  England 
seaboard,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the 
tariff  and  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  Eng 
lish  manufacturer  to  drive  us  out  of  foreign 
markets,  (so  desperate  that  brown  cottons  have 
been  sold  cheaper  at  Calcutta  than  their  cost 
in  Manchester ;)  and  as  we  know  that  the  hank 
and  railroad  dividends  in  New-England  will 
average  8  per  cent,  it  will  not  be  considered 
an  over-estimate  to  put  this  average  on.  our 
capital  to  the  savings0above ;  or  816,000  plus 
$44,633  S6=$60,633  86,  or  over  30  per  cent, 
dividends,  to  be  reasonably  expected  from  our 
mills. 

If  the  maximum  of  advantages  is  taken  and 
added  to  20  per  cent  average  of  earnings  of 
eastern  mills,  (and  it  is  believed  that  this  cal¬ 
culation  would  be  nearer  the  truth,)  the  esti-  . 
mated  profits  here  would  be  so  enormous  that  ' 
western  men  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  without 
the  severest  tests  of  experience. 

Several  months  since,  and  before  these  arti¬ 
cles  were  written,  I  sent  the  results  .to  a  friend 
and  practical-manufacturer  of  cotton  on  the 
Ohio.  His  answer  was  this :  “  An  Irish  la¬ 
borer  once  wrote  home  to  his  friends  that  he 
got  meat  for  his  meals  three  times  a  week. 

4  Why,  you  lying  dog,’  said  his  employer,  *  do 
you  not  get  meat  three  times  a  day,  and  every 
day  V  *  Yes,’  said  the  laborer,  ‘  but  I  want 
my  friends  to  come  and  join  me  ;  meat  three 
times  a  week  will  bring  them  here,  but  if  I 
romise  it  three  times  a  day  they  won’t  be- 
eve  a  word  of  it.’  ’’ 

Another  practical  manufacturer  in  the  west 
writes  to  m*e  that  the  calculations  are  substan¬ 
tially  correct,  ami  the  results  within  the  truth, 
but  that  a  model  mill,  on  the  Lowell  system, 
is  required  to  convince  the  western  capitalists 
of  these  truths.  j 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOES  AT  THE 
SOUTH. — Amounts  which  might  be  gained  ; 

TO  US  BY  ABANDONING  THE  ImI'ORTTS  OF  SlIOES, 
&c. — There  are  now  many  shoe  factories  in 
operation  or  going  up  at  the  south.  The 
Richmond  Dispatch  thus  speculates  upon  the 
subject :  * 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  ready-made 
shoes,  to  the -value  of  not  less  than  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  are  annually  imported  into 
the  several  southern  states  from  the  north. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  quantity  taken  in 
Virginia,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  very 
large,  since  one  house  in  this  city  (so  we  learn) 
imports  annually  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
We  regard  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  state 
of  Virginia  imports  from  the  north,  annually, 
shoes  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000.  Much,  the 


larger  portion  of  these  shoes,  it  is  believed,  h 
made  in  Boston ;  that  very  city  which  sets  tlie 
laws  of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  in  order 
to  prevent  southern  gentlemen  from  re-cap¬ 
turing  their  slaves. 

“  Now  what  is  to  prevent  us  in  this  city 
from  manufacturing  all  the  shoes  which  may 
be  wanted  to  supply  our  own  state?  We 
have  the  same  facilities  that  they  have  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  carrying  on  the  business  by  wholesale, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, c  provided  the 
merchants,  who  now  import  so  largely,  could 
obtain  their  supplies  at  home,  they  would 
greatly  prefer  ft.'  Many  of  them,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  own  property  in  the  city,  and  are 
otherwise  interested  in  its  prosperity.  They 
know  that  by  offering  additional  means  of 
employment,  they  add  to  the  population  of 
the  city,  and  that  every  addition  of  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  inci  eases  the  value  of  their  property. 
We  will  not  take  into  the  account,  at  present, 
those  merchants  from  the  country  who  pass 
by  Richmond  without  stopping,  and  go.  to  the 
north  for  their  supplies.  We  will  only  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  ready-made  shoes  imported  into 
this  city  from  the  north,  and  sold  here,  were 
manufactured  in  Richmond — what  a  great 
addition  would  it  be  to  the  means  of  em¬ 
ployment  !  How  many  boys  and  females 
would  find  means  of  earning  their  bread,  who 
are  now  suffering  for  a  regular  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ! 

“We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  of  the  two  millions,  which  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sent  from  Virginia  to  the?  north¬ 
ern  cities,  and  invested  in  ready-made  shoes 
for  the  Virginia  market,  actually  goes  from 
Richmond.  We  will  confine  our  remarks, 
therefore,  to  the  $150,000  sent  by  the  single 
house,  already  alluded  to.  Let  us  see  how 
many  persons  these  would  give  employment 
to,  if  made  in  Richmond. 

“  We  see  it  stated  that  a  case  of  shoes  ave¬ 
rages  in  the  northern  shoo  markets  $40.00  ; 
so  that  this  house  imports,  annually,  3,750 
cases  of  shoes.  As  each  case  contains  sixty 
pair  of  shoes,  the  whole  number  of  cases  con¬ 
tain  225,000  pair,  or  450,000  shoes.  We  are 
not  aware  how  many  shoes  a  good  workman 
can  average  a  day,  but  we  will  suppose  three 
shoes.  Allowing  three  hundred  working  days 
to  the  year,  a  good  workman  could  make  at 
this  rate  nine  hundred  in  that  space  of  time. 
To  make  the  whole  number,  then,  it  would 
require  five  hundred  good  workmen,  and  all 
these  workmen  would  be  fed  and  clothed  here 
at  home.  We  say.  nothing  of  the  females  em¬ 
ployed  in  stitchiDg  and  binding,  but  their  num¬ 
ber  would  be  considerable,  and  they  too  would 
be  fed  and  clothed  in  the  city. 

“  By  the  exercise  of  a  proper  economy,  this 
$150,000  would  be  kept  at  home,  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  own  people.  Let  us  see  how 
much  of  our  own  merchandise  and  produce 
these  five  hundred  workmen  would  take. 
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“  We  will  allow  to  each  workman  twelve 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing.  _  This  is  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  allowance;  far  within  the  mark,  \ve  are 
convinced.  Yet -*it=  will.  arjswer  our  purpose 
for  the  present.  Now  here  would  be  $6,000. 
to  be  distributed  among  our  merchants  for  dry 
goods,  and  among  our  tailors  and  sempstresses 
for  work.  How  many  of  these  latter  would  it 
feed  ?  Again,  the  food  consumed  by  each  of 
these  workmen  would  amount  to  at  least  $100, 
giving  $50,000  more  to  be  distributed  among 
our  bakers,  grocers,  millers,  (fee.  This  of  itself 
would  form  no  inconsiderable  item  ;  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  idle 
hands  it  would  set  in  motion,  its  importance 
grows  upon  us.  "W’e  say  nothing  of  the  lodg¬ 
ing  of  these  persons,  nor  of  the  sheets,  blankets, 
counterpanes,  bedsteads,  <fec.,  affording  em¬ 
ployment  and  profit  to  merchants,  needle¬ 
women,  cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  Ac.,  nor 
of  the  crockery  and  hardware,  and  other  ne¬ 
cessaries  which  they  would  be  compelled  to 
use.  Upon  a  fair  average,  we  think  that  if 
these  shoes  were  manufactured  here  in  Rich 
mond,  it  would  cause  an  additional  expendi¬ 
ture  here  of  at  least  $250,000,  besides  giving 
employment  to  seven  or  eight  hundreds  per¬ 
sons.  *  But  this  one  house,  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected,  _-do.es'  but  a  email  portion  of  the  shoe 
importing  business,  comparatively.  "We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  annual  sums  expended  in 
this  manner,  reach,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
$500,000,  and  that  the  employment  of  it  in 
the  way  indicated  would  acid  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  city  8  or  900,000  dollars,  giving 
employment  to  more  than  2,000  persons. 

“  That  the  whole  wants  of  .  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  its  customers  might  very  well  be 
supplied  at  home,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  That  it  is  time  for  Virginia  to  think 
of  doing  some  such  thing,  the  high-handed 
measures  lately  adopted  in -Boston  sufficiently 
prove.  As  long  as  we  are  dependent  upon 
these  people,  they  will  insult  us  at  pleasure. 
Let  us  cut  loose  from  them,  thus  far  at  least.” 

MANUFACTURES,  GREAT  BRI¬ 
TAIN. — Manufacturing  Progress  of  Great 
Britain  in  Cotton,  Wool,  Flax  and  Linen, 
Silk,  etc.,  with  Productions  and  Persons 
Employed. — Returns  have  just  been  pub¬ 
lished,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Of  the  15th  August,  1850, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  the  member 
for  Blackburn,  which  possess  very  great  in¬ 
terest  as  an  authentic  record  of  several  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  national  in¬ 
dustry.  We  published  in  our  last  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  returns  under  each  branch  of 
manufacture  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  summary  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  week  we  publish  the  details  of  the  same 
for  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  the  localities  of  the  various  manufac¬ 
tures  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  may  be 


better  understood.  These  are  the  most  com¬ 
plete  series  of  returns  ever  issued,  of  the 
number  and  power  of  ' the  factories  in  the 
textile  manufactures,  with  the  number,  age, 
and  sex  of  the  persons  employed  in  them. 
They  are  not  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  the 
returns  made  in  1834,  which  are  to  be  found 
m  the  volume  of  “  Tables  of  Revenue,  Popu¬ 
lation,  and  Commerce”  for  that  year.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  compare  the  two  series  at 
all  points.  But  in  the  most  important  par¬ 
ticulars  they  correspond,  and  thus  we  are, 
’able  to  institute  a  comparison,  and  to  show 
the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made, 
in  the  space  of  sixteen  years,  in  these  great 
departments  of  industry.  To  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  our  readers  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting*  to  trace  the  advances  made  in  the 
branches  with  which  they  themselves  may 
be  directly  or  .  indirectly  connected,  and  to 
compare  the  several  branches  among  each 
other.  Of  course,  these  returns  apply  only  to 
the  operations  carried  on  in  factories,  aud 
under-  the-  inspection  -of  the.  factory  inspectors, 
and  they  do  not,  therefore,  include  the  auxil¬ 
iary  branches  of  the  manufactures,  such  as 
hand-loom  weavers,  dyers,  manufacturers  of 
lace,  hosiery,  <fec. 

Cotton  Factories,  United  Kingdom. — In 
1884  the  number  of  Cotton  factories  was 

I, 804 ;  in  1850  it  was  1,982 ;  increase,  628 
factories,  or  48  per  cent. 

In  the  hands  employed  there  was  a  some¬ 
what  greater  increase :  namely,  from  220,184 
in  1834,  to  380,924  in  1850 ;  increase,  116^90, 
or  50  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  steam  and  water-power 
employed  in  the  cotton  mills  is  much  greater. 
These*particulars  are  not  given  in  the  returns 
ublished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1834. 
ut  they  were  furnished  by  the  factory  in¬ 
spectors  to  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  for  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,”  published  at 
the  beginning  of  1835,  and  yre  extract  them 
from  that  work,  (p.  394.)  In  1834.  the  horse¬ 
power  was  80,853  of  steam,  and  10,203  of 
water — total,  41,056  horse-power.  In  1860, 
the  horse-power  was  71,005  of  steam,  and 

II, 550  of  water — total,  82,555  ;  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  100  per  cent. 

The  number  of  spindles  used  in  the  cotton 
manufactures  was  not  given  in  any  returns  of 
the  factory  inspectors  in  1834;  but  it  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  E.  Baines,  6n  a  comparison 
of  the  authorities  of  Burn,  Kennedy,  Ac.,  at 
9,833,000,  (p.  383.)  In  1850,  the  number  was 
20,977,017 ;  being  an  increase  of  102  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  power-looms  was  estimated 
by  Mr., Baines,  in  1834,  at  100,000  ;  it  is  given 
in  I860  us  249,627 :  increase,  149,027,  or  150 
per  cent.  ]nv1834  there  were  believed  to 
be  250,000  band-loom  weavers.;  we  have  no 
means  of  stating  the  number  in  I860. 

The  import  of  cotton  wool  increased  from 
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308,656,837  lbs,  in  1838,  to  765,469,008  lbs. 
ia  1849 ;  being  an  increase  of  451,812,163 
lbs.,  or  148  per  cent* 

Thus,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  the,  speeding 
of  the  machines  sine  1834,  the  increase  in  the 
hands  employed  is  less  than  the  increase  in 
the  steam  and  water  power,  or  in  the  spin¬ 
dles,  and  this  again  is  less  than  the  increase 
in  the  cotton  wool  consumed.  The  increase 
of  hands  has  been  50  per  cent,  of  steam  and 
water-power  100  per  cent,  of  spindles  102 
per  cent,  of  power-looms  150  per  cent,  and 
of  cotton  wool  consumed  148  per  cent  Thus 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture  has  immensely 
increased ;  but,  owing  to  the  mechanical  im¬ 
provements,  the  productiveness  of  each  work¬ 
man,  and  of  the  machinery,  has  increased  far 
more;  of  course,  the  consumer  gains  greatly 
by  the  reduction  that  necessarily  takes  place 
in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article:  the 
consumption  increases,  and  this  reacts  upon 
and  increases  the  manufacture. 

We  give  the  particulars  in  a  tabular  form: 

Increase 

In  1834.  In  1830,  per  cent. 

Mills . ....1,304  .. . 1,932  ,...48 

Persons  employed. . . .  ,220,134  ...... .330,924  ....  50 

Steam-power,  (horses).. 30, 853  .. .. ..  ..75,0U5  )  ,nn 

Water-power,  (do.).....  10, 263  ....  ,...11,550  \  **iUU 

Spindles....... . 9,333,000  ,...20,97?i017  ...102 

Power-looms.. . 100,000  ..249,627  ...150 

Cotton  wool  import¬ 
ed,  lbs. . . . 303,656,837  . .  ,755,409,008  ...  148 

The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture  are  shown  by  the  numbers  of  factory 
operatives  in  different  countries.  Out  of 
the  whole  number  of  330,924,  there  are 
found  215,983  in  Lancashire,  35,772  in  Che¬ 
shire,  18,601  in  Yorkshire,  22,759  in  Lan¬ 
arkshire,  and  7,884  in  Renfrewshire ;  the 
rest  are  scattered  over  other  pints  of  the 
kingdom.  ^ 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Factories. — In 
1834,  these  two  branches  of  manufacture, 

In  183!. 

Mills . ...1,322 

persons  employed . 71.274 

Steam-power,  (horses) . — 

Water-power,  (do.) . , .  — 

Spindles . . . — 

Power  looms . — 

Foreign  and  colonial  wool  consumed,  lbs..  .39,066,620 

Xbe  woollen  mills  are  scattered  over  a 
greater  number  of  counties  iu  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  than  any  other  description 
of  mills;  but,  of  74.443  hauds  employed, 
there  are  found  40,611  in  Yorkshire,  8,816 


*  Tn  this  and  all  the  subseqent  comparisons  ol'im- 
ports,  &c.,  wo  take  the  years  1833  and  1849,  in  order 
to  have  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  the 
interval  between  the  factory  returns;  the  trade 
accounts  for  thn  year  1850  aro  not  yet  made  up. 
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which  are  kindred,  yet  distinct,  were  put 
together  under  the  general  head  of  “  wool.” 
They  are  now  given  separately.  In  1834, 
there  were  1,1122  mills;  in  1850,  there  were 
1,497  woollen  mills,  and  601  worsted  mills— 
total,  1,998;  increase,  676  mills,  or  51  per 
cent. 

The  hauds  employed  were,  in  1834, 71,274; 
in  1850,  there  were  74,443  employed  in  the 
woollen  mills,  and  79,737  in  the  worsted  mills 
— total,  154,180;  increase,  82,906  hands,  or 
116  per  cent. 

There  is  no  document  of  authority,  so  far 
as  we  know,  giving  the  steam  ob  water-power 
of  the  mills,  or  the  number  of  spindles  em¬ 
ployed  in  either  branch  of  this  manufacture, 
in  1834.  The  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial 
sheep’s  wool  retained  for  home  consumption 
in  1833,  was  39,065,620  ibs.  ;  in  1849,  the 
quantity  imported  was  75,100,833  lbs.  of 
sheep’s  wool,  and  1,655,300  lbs.  alpaca 
wool-total,  7 6,7 56,133  lbs.,  of  which  12,- 
324,415  lbs.  sheep’s  wool,  and  126,082  lbs. 
alpaca  wool,  was  re-exported  ;  leaving  for 
home  consumption,  64,305,836  lbs,  of  both 
kinds.  Increase  since  1833,  25,239,016  lbs., 
or  64  per  cent.  There  are  no  materials  for 
stating  the  quantity  of  British  wool  consumed 
at  the  two  periods.  Mr.  M’Culloch  estimates 
the  quantity  of  British  wool  used  annually 
(eight  or  ten  years  since)  at  110,000,000  lbs.; 
but  we  cannot  offer  any  opinion  on  the  com¬ 
parative  quantities  in  1833  and  1849;  though 
it  may  be  said' that  the  increase  cannot  bo 
any  thing  approaching  to  the  increase  in  for¬ 
eign  and  colonial  wool 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  mills  in  the  woollen  and  worsted 
man-Yctures  since  1834,  is  51  per  cent.;  the 
increase  in  the  hands  employed  116  per  cent. ; 
and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign 
and  colonial  sheep’s  wool,  which  forms  less 
than  one  half  the  wool  consumed,  is  64  per 
cent. 

We  give  the  facts  in  tabular  form,  thus : 


-In  1850. - ,  Inc. 


Woollen. 

Worsted. 

Torn! 

. 1,497  .. 

. 501  . 

....1.998 

.  ..51 

....74,443  .. 

..154,180 

.  i.llG 

....13,455  .. 

..23,345 

_ _ 

_ 8,689  .. 

. 1,625  . 

. . . .  10,300  . 

.... _ 

..1,595.278  .. , 

....875,830  .. 

.2,471,1*  8  . 

.  ,  ,  # _ _ 

. 32,617  . 

,...42,056  . 

...  . - 

.64,305,636 

.....  —  . 

...  —  . 

.•*•64 

in  Lancashire,  6,043  in  Gloucestershire,  2,867 
in  Wiltshiie,  and  2,175  in  Somersetshire. 

Of  the  worsted  mills,  by  very  far  the  larg¬ 
est  number  are  in  Yorkshire,  but  of  79,787 
hands  employed,  70,905  are  in  this  county, 
chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Keightley,  and  Bingley. 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
worsted  manufacture  since  1834,  has  been 
|  much  greater  than  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
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Flax  and  Linen  Factories. — In  1834,  there 
were  347  flax  mills:  in  1850,  there  were  393; 
increase,  46,  or  12  per  cent.  r 

But  the  hands  employed  were  33,283  in 
1834,  and  68,434  in  1850;  increase,  35,151, 
or  105  per  cent. 

The  raw  material  imported;  flax  and  tow, 
or  codila  of  "flax  and  hemp,  was,  in  1833, 1,- 
159,633  cwts. ;  and  in  "1850,  it  was  1,806,786 
cwts.;  increase,  677,153  cwts.,  or  60  per  cent. 


The  quantity  of  waste  silk  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  1888,  was  4,417,627 
lbs.,  and  in  1850  it  was  4,518,132  lbs.;  in¬ 
crease,  100,504  lbs  ,  or  2  per  cent.  The  im¬ 
port  of  thrown  silk  was  229,119  lbs.  in  1833, 
and  614,689  lbs.  in  1849;  increase,  168  per 
cent. 


Mills . : . . . 

Persons  employed  ........ 

Sfceam-pov/er,  (horses)..... 

Water-po  workhorses)  .... 

Spindles  ................. 

Power-looms . . 


.  In  1850.  peret. 

398 .  12 

68.434  105 

10,905  -r 
3,387  V 
965,031  — 

Q  1.141  — 


In  lRr>0.  per  ct 

Mills....... . .  •  2Q3  -s*77  5 

Persons  employed 30,682  42,544  39 

Steam-power  (horses)  ....  —  2,858  ... — 

Whler  power  “  ■ .  —  853  — 

Spindles"... . .  —  1,225,560  — 

Power-looms  ,  0,*y92  — 

Silk  (raw)  imported,  lbs. . ,4,417,627  4,518,132  2 

Do.  (thrown)  do  .........  229,119  614,689  168 

The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  factories  are  in 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Warwick¬ 
shire;  and  Yorkshire.  ^ 

General  Summary.-— The  view  given  of  ony 
manufacturing  industry,  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  our"  textile  manufactures,  by 
comparing  the  returns  of  1850  with  those  of 
1834,  is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  mil’s  has  increased  within  the  last  sixteen 
years  from  8,236  to  4,330,  or  34  per  cent. ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  ip  them 
from  355,373  to  596,082;  being  an  addition 
of  240,709  operatives,  or  68  per  cent. 

In -England  and  W ales,’  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed  were  295,629  in  1834,  ana  495,707  in 
1850 ;  being  an  increase  of  200,078,  or  67  per 
cent,  1 

In  Scotland,  the  persons  employed  were 
50,180  in  1834,  and  75,688  in  1850;  being  an 
increase  of  25,508,  or  51  per  cent, 

III  Ireland,  the  persons  employed  were 
9,564  in  1834,  and  24,687  in  1850 ;  being- an 
increase  of  15,123,  oj?  158  per  cent. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  MILLS. 


Flax,  &c.  imported  Wsvts.).  1,129,633  1,806,788  60 

In  this  manufacture  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  the  advantage  over  England ; 
whereas,  in  1834,  England  had  nearly  aM 
many  hands  employed  in  the  trade,  as  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  England,  out  of 
19,001  hands  employed,.  11,515  are  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  2,724  in  Lancashire.  In  Scotland, 
out  of  28,312  bands  employed,  16,264  are  in 
Forfarshire,  4,300  in  Fifeshire,  and  2,899  in 
Aberdeen.  In  Ireland,  out  of  21,121,  hands 
employed,  11,657  are  in  Antrim,  (Belfast,) 
and  4,S36  in  Down.  The  soil  of  Ireland  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  linen 
manufacture,  which  has  existed  in  Ulster  for 
centuries.  Until  lately,  however,  the  spinning 
by  machinery  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland ;  but  an  amazing  start  has 
been  made  in  Ireland  in  this  respect;  in  1834 
only  3,681  hands  were  employed  in  flax  mills 
in  Ireland,  and  in  1850  the  number  was  21,- 
121  *  being  an  increase  of  17,440  hands,  or 
474  per  cent,  in  sixteen  years. 

_  Silk  Factories.— -In  1834,  the  number,  of 
silk  mills  was  263;  in  1850,  it  is  277;  in¬ 
crease,  14  mills,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  bands  employed  was  30,682 
in  1834,  and  42,544  in  1860;  increase,  11,862 
hands,  or  39  per  cent 


In  England  and  Wales.... 295,629 

In  Scotland . . 50,180 

In  Ireland .  9,564 

Total . 355,373 


MILLS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1850. 


Mills . . . . . 

Spindles . . . 

Power  looms  . . . . . 

Moving  power,  Steam  (horses) 
“  Water  41 


England  and  Wales  Scotland  Ireland  Total 

3,699  550  91  4,330 

,...22.859010  2,250,408  532,303  25,638,716 

....  272,586  23,811  2,517  298,916 

91,610  13,857  2,646  -  103, U3 

....  18,214  G,p04  1,886  26,104 


The  entire  moving  power  of  steam  and  j  to  the  support  of  many  hundred  thousands  of 
water  is  equal  to  134,217  horses,  which,  persons  in  dependent  and  auxiliary  branches 
reckoning  the  power  of  a  horse  to  be  equal  to  of  manufacture  and  trade. 

5|  meu,  shows  an  aggregate  mechanical  power  Only  one  other  point  calls  for  attention, 
used  in  the  textile  manufacture  of  the  United  namely,  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  factory 
Kingdom  equal  to  738,103  men,  If  we  add  operatives.  In  1834  there  were  under  13 
the  596,082  human  beings  employed  in  direct-  years  of  age  27,774  boys  and  29,681  girls— 
ing  this  machinery,  it  would  appear  that  the  total,  56,455;  in  1850,  there  were  under  13 
factories  of  the  kingdom  employ  a  power  years  21,187  boys,  and  20,638  girls— total, 
equal  to  1.334,275  persons,  besides  ministering  1 4-0,77  5 ;  showing  a  decrease  of  6,637  boys,  and 
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9,043  girls— total,  15,680,  or  28  per  cent.  The 1 
effect  of  the  Factory  Acts  has,  therefore,  been 
greatly  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  juvenile 
labor  in  the  mills.  This  is  considered  by  some 
an  advantage ;  but  in  order  tohe  sure  of  that, 
we  oughfeto  know  how  the  children  who  are 
excluded  from  the  mills  are  employed  or 
engaged.  The  number  of  males  from  13  to 
18  years  of  age  was  43,482  in  1834,  and 
67,864  in  1850;  increase,  24,382,  or  56  per 
tent.  '  j 

In  1834,  the  number  of  females  from  13  to 
18  years  of  age  was  64,726,  and  above  18 
years  of  a*e,  103,411— total,  168,137.  In 
1850  no  distinction  was  made,  as  all  females 
above  13  years  of  age  are  subject  to  the  same  j 
regulations;  their  number  was  329.577  ; 
showing  an  increase  above  1834  of  161.440, 
or  96  per  cent.  „  v 

The  number  of  males  above  IS  years  of 
age  was  87,299  in  1834,  and  157,866  in  1850; 
showing  an  increase  of  70,567,  or  81  per  cent. 

There  has,  therefor,  been  a  decrease  of  28 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  children  employed 
between  1834  and  1850;  an  increase*  of  56 
percent,  in  males  from  13  to  18  years  of  age ; 
an  increase  of  96  per  cent,  in  females  above 
13  years  of  age;  and  an  increase  of  81  per 
cent,  in  the  male  adults.  Balance  of  increase 
on  the  aggregate,  68  per  cent. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  MILLS,  1834  AND  1850. 

decrease 

lu  1834  In  1850  percent 

Children  under  13 

years  of  a"e .  56,455  40,775  28  decrease 

Males  from  13  to  18..  43,482  67,864  56  increase 
Females  above  13. .  .168,137  329,577  %  decrease 

Males  above  18.. ....  37,299  157,866  81  increase 

355,373  596,082  68  increase 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ore  the  two 
great  manufacturing  counties,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  t.  3  number  and  classes  of  factory 
operatives  found  in  them  respectively : 


Operatives  in 

In  Lancashire 

In  Yorkshire 

Cotton  mills . 

18,691 

Woollen  “  . 

.  8,816 

40,(H1 

Worsted  “  . . 

.  3,821 

70,905 

Flax  “  ....... 

.  2,724 

11,515 

Silk  “  . 

.  8,2  cB 

1,688 

237,552 

143,410 

It  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the 
progress  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce, 
if  we  state  that,  in  the  year  1833,  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  British  and  IrFh  produce 
and  manufactures  exported,  was  .-839,667,347, 
and  in  1849,  it  was  .€58,848,042— increase’ 
€19,180,695,  or  49  per  cent. 

The  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1833,  was  2,648,841 
tons  entered  inwards,  and  in  1849,  it  was 
6,071,269  tons — increase,  3,422,428  tons,  or 
125  per  cent. 


-  Thus  our  manufactures  and  commerce  are 
■advancing  together  1  and  all  the  figures  we 
have  given  afford  a  very  gratifying  view  of 
the  industrial  resources  and  prospects  of  the 
co  nlry.  r 

NEW-ORLEANS. 

- “  The  tra  ie  and  profit  of  the  city 

Consisted!  of  all  nations.” 

In  relation  to  the  subject  before  us — the 
City— we  would  occupy  a  few  pages  here,  as 
we  have  occupied  over  and  over  again  pages 
in  the  past  It  is  so  fruitful  a  theme — so  full 
of  interest — so  likely  to  excite  enthusiasm 
and  to  warm  up  the  fancies  of  the  veriest 
sleeper,  that  one  may  safely  approach  and 
touch  it,  Poetry  ami  plain  matter  of  fact 
appear  to  have  harmonized  for  once  and 
blended  into  an  attractive  union.  Shall, we 
regard  the:  sluggish  old  “  ocean  stream,”  which 
is  winding  by  us,  leaving  our  levee,  ieviathian- 
like,  in  its  pathway  to  the  great  deep  ?  It 
has  been  working ,  its  way  onward,  that  old 
river,  farther  than  our  fancy  may  tr$ce  it— 
through  all  climes  and  lands  and  peoples — 
frofe  where  its  remote  source,  a  sleeping 
lake,  deep  set  in  impenetrable  shades,  on 
mountain  heights,  beyond  all  haunts  of  civil¬ 
ized  life,  mirrors  savage  and  unchased  beast, 
—it  has  worked  itself  on,  “father  of  all 
waters,”  among  mountains 

“  Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings,” 

through  glades,  over  crags  and  precipices — 
now  gaining  breadth,  now  tapering  and  con¬ 
strained  again,  then  rushing  impetuously  for¬ 
ward — here  showing  limpidly  a  bebbled  bot¬ 
tom,  there  deepened  and  frowned  upon  by 
heights  rising  upon  heights,  rugged  and 
snow-capped — onward,  gaining  in  strength 
and  in  vigor,  as  kindred  waters  meet  and 
blend  and  sweep  on  together,  leaving  the 
savage,  the  intractable  forest  and  its  inmates, 
to  be  cheered  by  sounds  of  busy  nations  of 
toiling  men  as  the  ocean  nears  at  last. 

Shall  we  regard  the  metropolis  which  the 
picture  shows 'in  the  distance?  Does  it  not 
carry  us  back  to  times  long  past  and  memories 
of  them  we  would  not,  no  never,  lose  ?  There 
were  classic  days  then,  when  all-hearted  and 
chivalrous  Frank  struggled  with  the  sivage, 
and  won  a  home  amid  wastes  and  wildernesses 
here,  and  cherished  in  his  dreams  fond  visions 
of  success  so  hardly  and  so  seldom  won. 
Bienville,  Iberville,  D’Abadie,  Baron  of  Caron- 
delet,  or  even  further  still,  La  Salle  I  Vene¬ 
rated  names — ye  Have  struggled  here — here 
your  toils,  your  defeats  and  your  triumphs — » 
but  where  are  ye  now  ? 

Let  the  gloomier  times  of  Spanish  domina¬ 
tion  come.  We  see  O’Reilly  in  military  power 
high  overall,' — an  armed  soldiery  to  crush  a 
feigned  rebellion.  O’Reilly  magistrate,  tho 
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sjoble  sons  o ?  Louisiana  are  victims  of  his 
tyranny. ;  O’Keilly  law-giver,  the  province 
changes  its  institutes  and  its  forms,  and  the 
customs  of  Paris  yield  to  the  statutes  of 
Alphonso;  a  new  government  but  not  a  new 
people.  These  times  too  are  all  past. 

And  they,  the  relics  of  those  times ;  the 
antiquated  structures  which  ruin  has  not 
wholly  seized  from  us— there  are  such  here  ; 
we  would  not  change  them,  rude  peasant 
cabins  though  they  be.  Cathedral  or  chapel 
of  unclassic  architecture,  no  matter,  old  Time 
has  marked  and  associated  his  incidents  with 
them  all. 

oBut  these  are  panoramic  scenes*  and  pic¬ 
ture  hurries  picture  on.  The  First  Consul, 
Bonaparte,  trafficking  for  Louisiana,  his  policy 
had  gained  but  his  power  could  not  hold; 
Jefferson  in  fierce  strife  of  hostile  parties  ; 
Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  and  Burr  and  Living¬ 
ston,  and  that  man  of  iron  who  won  immor¬ 
tal  honor  at  Chalmetie ;  our  population  so 
blended,  native  and  foreign — all  the  earth 
represented  ;  our  commerce  growing  beyond 
comparison.  Is  there  no  incident  or  romance 
in  all  of  this  ?  < 

Such  is  New- Orleans,  as  full-fledged  fancy 
flies  ;  but  there  are  those  whp  see  it  not  thus 
— men  afar  off,  with  opaque  glass,  discerning 
nought  but  marsh  and  miasma,  drear  abodes 
of  vice  and  discomfort,  blackened  warehouses 
and  mired  ways.  Let  them  come  here,  and  we 
will  point  them  to  the  old  river  and  to  the 
levee,  to  the  old  city  and  the  new,  to  struc¬ 
tures  which  want  no  magnificence,  to  quays 
which  know  no  rest,  and  they  will  warm  with 
us  in  the  scenes  ^ve  will  show  them  ere  they 
leave  again. 

But  pardon,  reader,  what  has  been  random 
wandering.  We  ate  not  inextricably  lost, 
and  return  with  no  great  reluctance  to  plain 
sober  matter  of  fact,  which  after  all  is  more 
sensible. 

Whatever  we  thought  could  interest  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  city,  its  history,  its  commerce,  its 
life,  manners,  statistics,  etc.,  as  our  numbers 
were  issued,  we  published  during  the  last 
fifteen  months,  and  there  is  abundance  for 
reflection  in  what  we  have  published.  Little 
on  this  head  remains  at  this  moment,  but  the 
subject  grows  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted  soon. 

At  all  events,  having  perused  the  lately 
published  works  of  Mr.  Gayane,  we  noted 
some  things  of  which  there  is  out  little  general 
knowledge,  and  which  we  doubt  not,  if  trans¬ 
lated,  would  be  deemed  acceptable  anywhere. 
What  we  have  in  mind  are  the  allusions  to 
the  early  days  of  the  city,  the  sito  of  which, 
it  would  appear,  was  not  much  regarded  at 
first,  except  by  that  wonderfully  sagacious 
man  Bienville.  We  introduce,  a  passage. 

Bienville  wished.  1719,  to  remove  the  seat 
of  government  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
m  the  present  site  of  New- Orleans,  at  the 


place  to  which  fifty  men  had  been  sent  the 
preceding  year,  for  clearing  the  ground,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  officers  who  shared  the 
command  with  him,  and  who  were  sustained 
by  the  commissary,  General  Hubert,  as  well 
as  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  A  con¬ 
siderable  rise  of  ,  the  river  which  covered  the 
land,  the  advantages  of  which  were  being 
discussed,  determined  for  a  moment  the 
question.  The  adversaries  of  the  project  of 
Bienville  gave  as  a  reason,  that  the  colony 
had  not  the  necessary  means  of  erecting  the 
dykes  with  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
surround  this  settlement.  Hubert  wished  the 
seat  of  government  to  be  established  at 
Natchez.  L’Archambault,  Vrilardo  and  Legas, 
whose  views  were  rather  commercial  than 
agricultural,  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  shore 
pf  the  sea,  and  recommended  the  east  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Biloxi.  This  opinion  prevailing,  a 
detachment  was  sent  there  to  build  houses 
and  barracks.  This  place  was  called  New 
Biloxi,  to  distinguish  it  from .  the  first  settle¬ 
ment,  which  was  afterwards  called  Old 
Biloxi* 

Three  years  after  this,  1 7 22,  Bienville  being 
then  at  "Mobile,  wrote  to  the  ministry  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  position  at  Biloxi,  and  showing 
the  advantage  of  one  selected  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river.  We  translate  this  dispatch : 

“  I  have  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  Coun¬ 
cil  information,  by  my  last  letters,  as  to  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  and  of  assuring  it  that 
vessels  drawing  less  than  thirteen  feet  of 
water  can  enter,  full  sail,  without  touching, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  the 
pass  practicable  for  larger  vessels,  as  the 
bottom  is  soft  and  moving.  I  would  have 
commenced  operations  there  before,  if  the 
engineers  specially  charged  with  such  work 
had  been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  they  are 
occupied  altogether  with  those  of  Biloxi, 
which,  I  believe,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
abandon.  If  we  continue  to  make  our  dis¬ 
charges  there,  the  settlement  of  the  colony- 
will  be  retarded,  and  we  must  make  great 
|  outlays  on  account  of  the  distance  from  Ship 
Island,  which  is  five  leagues  from  the  main 
land  where  we  are  settled.  We  are  obliged, 
in  order  to  discharge  the  vessels,  to  send  out 
lighters,  which  on  their  return  cannot  approach 
thqv  land  nearer  than  three  quarters  of  a 
league.  Then  we  must  sent  out  boats  to  dis¬ 
charge  these  lighters,  and  these  boats  are 
grounded  a  rifle-shot  from  shore.  The  Council 
will  thereby  know  of  what  importance  it  will 
be  for  all  the  vessels  from  France  to  enter  the 
river,  where  they  may  be  discharged  in  two 
day  a  I  have  sent  thither  two  ships,  one  of 
three  hundred,  and  the  other  of  four  hundred 
tons,  and  they  have  gone  in  full  sail.  I  would 
have  done  the  same  with  others  which  have 
just  arrived,  if  precise  orders  had  not  been 
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given  for  discharging  these  vessels  at  Bi¬ 
loxi.’*  "  | 

In  the  year  1780  the  following  was  a  faith: 
ful  picture  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
city,  the  public  structures,  etc, : 

The  situation  of  the  public  buildings  at  this 
t'ime—1760 — was  as  follows:  The  old  Bar¬ 
racks  were  between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  Tou¬ 
louse  and  St.  Louis^streets.  The  old  Govern¬ 
ment  House  occupied  the  ground  now  com¬ 
prised  between  Customhouse  and  Royal 
streets,  Chartres  street  stopped  at  Bienville 
street,  and  led  to  the  Government  House.  The 
new  Government  House,  in  1760,  was  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Louis  and  Levee,  towards  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  took  up  about  one  third  of  the  square, 
but  its  front  on  St.  Louis  street  took  up  one 
half  of  the  square,.  At  the  opposite  corner 
was  the  Intendance.  The  present  Hospital 
street,  or  Bayou  road,  came  no  nearer  to  the 
river  than  Royal  street,  where  it  ended  in  the 
Army  Hospital,  which  extended  to  Qnartier, 
Ursuline,  Levee  and  Royal. — 2d  vol. 

From  a  very  eccentric  volume,  published 
some  years  ago,  which,  with  not  a  little  that 
is  wild  and  whimsical,  contains  much  that  is 
sensible  and  interesting,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  transcribing  a  page  or  two.  The  pictures 
which  will  be  given  are  truly  drawn,  and  so 
far  as  we  give  them  may  be  relied  upon. 
AVith  the  extracts  the  reader  will  permit  us 
to  retire,  And  first  we  have  an  introduction 
to  the  city : 

“  By  whatever  route  the  traveller  ap¬ 
proaches  New-OrleanSj  whether  by  the  river, 
the  sea  or  lake,  the  feature  which  first  attracts 
his  attention  is  its  Levee,  where  one  may  meet 
with  the  products  and  the  people  of  every 
country  in  any  way  connected  with  commerce 
than  its  upper  or  most  southern  extremity. 

“  Levee  is  a  French  word,  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  within  the  state  of  Louisiana :  it 
pervades  its  statute-book,  and  is  daily  heard 
within  its  halls' of  justice.  *  There  is  little  or 
no  land,’  says  Judge  Porter,  ‘on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  within  this  state,  if  we  except  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  and  above  Baton  Rouge,  which  would  not 
be  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  spring  months,  were  it  not  for  the  arti¬ 
ficial  embankment  which  the  industry  of  man 
has  raised  to  exclude  them.’  Thus  the  Dutch 
are  not  the  only  people  who  have  won  their 
domain  from  the  watery  element.  The  state 
of  Louisiana,  when  we  consider  its  recent  ex¬ 
istence,  the  paucity  of  its  population,  and  that 
population  sparsely  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  has  done  more  than  Hol¬ 
land  :  yet  we  overlook  the  wonder  which  lies 
at  our  own  door,  to  lose  ourselves  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  not  greater  wonder  three  thousand 
miles  off. 

“  The  traveller  from  the  north,  as  he 
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touches  the  region  of  the  orange  and  cane,  of 
smiling  plantations,  bounded  in  the  back¬ 
ground  by  dense  forests,  and  stretching  on¬ 
ward  to  a  seemingly  illimitable  extent  towards 
the  south,  and  looks  down  upon  the  planter’s 
mansion,  the  cluster  of  white  cottages  hard  by, 
the  slave  at  his  daily  task,  and  the  mounted 
overseer,  as  one  would  look  down  from  a  bal¬ 
cony  upon  the  busy  street  below,  appears 
first  to  be  made  conscious  that  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  father  of  waters,  the  receiver  of  so 
many  mighty  rivers,  is  here,  near  the  dose  of 
its  course,  where  its  stream  is  most  rapid, 
controlled  by  the  puny  hand  of  man,— that 
the  ocean-stream  upon  whose  bosom  he  is 
floating,  here  restricted,  hemmed  in,  and  di¬ 
rected,  sweeps  down  to  the  sea  over  an  artifi¬ 
cial  ridge,  and  that  he  is  passing  through  a  huge 
aqueduct,  which  raises  the  dweller  upon  water 
above  the  dweller  upon  land !  Here  the  waves 
do  indeed  bound  beneath  him  as  a  steed  that 
knows  his  rider,  yet  the  traveller  sees,  ad¬ 
mires,  and  forgets.  But  if  he  forgets  the 
whole,  he  cannot  forget  the  part :  when  once 
seen,  once  remarked,  he  cannot  forget  the 
Levee  of  New-Orleans,  the  storehouse  of  the 
great  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  receptacle 
of  the  products  of  a  hundred  climes,  of  a 
country  extending  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid 
zone,  illimitable  in  resources  as  almost  illimit¬ 
able  iu  extent ;  the  goal  of  a  thousand  steam¬ 
boats,  and  of  more  than  a  thousand  merchant¬ 
men;  the  exchange,  the  place  of  purchase, 

|  of  sale,  and  of  barter ;  the  huckster’s  shop,  the 
l  news-room,  and  the  Prado  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
porting  city  in  the  world.” 

We  have  the  following  graphic  sketch  of 
the  Levee  and  of  the  scenes  constantly  pre¬ 
sented  upon  it : 

“  The  Levee  of  New-Orleans  Is  one  contin¬ 
ued  landing-place  or  quay,  four  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  It  is  fifteen  feet  above  low  water 
mark,  or  that  stage  of  ihe  river  when  its 
waters  retire  wholly  within  their  natural  bed ; 
and  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  to 
which  it  is  graduated  by  an  easy  descent. 
Like  the  river  it  margins,  it  bolds  a  serpen¬ 
tine  course,  advancing  or  receding,  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  encroaches  upon  the  city,  or  falls  off 
towards  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  constructed 
of  deposit,  a  rich  alluvion  swept  f.  om  the 
north,  and  held  in  suspension  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  until  their  rapidity  is  checked 
by  a  sudden  change  of  direction,  or,  swollen 
to  overflowing,  they  spread  over  the  adjacent 
swamps,  again  to  retire,  and  again  to  bless 
the  land  they  have  visited  with  an  increase  of 
soil.  The  deposit  is  so  great,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  formation  of  new  land  so  rapid,  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  that  portion  of  the  quay 
which  is  most  used  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  it  has  within  a  few  years  become 
necessary  to  build  piled  wharves,  jutting  out 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  into  the  river. 
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The  new  formation,  which  is  governed  as  to 
its  locality  by  what  may  well  be  termed  the 
freaks  of 'the  Mississippi,  is  called  “  batture  ;” 
and  when  it  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  left  bare  by  the  retiring  water  at  its 
lowest  stage,  is  held  capable  of  ownership:  a 
sort  of  property  which  has  given  birth  to  an 
indefinite  amount  of  long-continued,  intricate, 
and  vexatious  litigation,  dating  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  late  Edward  Livingston 
in  the  courts  of  Louisiana  up  to  the  present 
moment.” 

The  flat-boat  commerce  of  the  city  is  thus 
portrayed: 

;‘And  here  one  may  see  what  New- Orleans  j 
was  before  the  application  of  steam  to  navi  j 
gation.  Hundreds  of  long,  narrow,  black, 
dirty -looking,  crocodile-like  rafts  lie  sluggishly,  | 
without  moorings,  upon  the  soft  batture,  and 
pour  out  their  contents  upon  the  quay:  a 
heterogeneous  compound  of  the  products  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
These  rafts  or  flat-boats,  as  they  are  technical¬ 
ly  called,  are  covered  with  a  raised  work  of 
scantling,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  long, 
narrow  cabins,  built  for  the  purpose  of  habita¬ 
tion,  but  designed  to  protect  from  the  weather 
a  cargo  often  of  the  value  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  They  ar  e  guided  by 
an  oar  at  the  stern,  aided  with  an  occasional 
dip  of  two  huge  pieces  of  timber,  which  move 
on  either  side  like  fins,  and  float  with  the 
stream  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  the  hour. 
Such  was  the  carriage  of  the  products  of  the 
up-country  twenty  years  ago !  Their  number 
has  not  been  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  the  steamboat.  It  is,  indeed,  a  natural, 
simple,  and  cheap  mode  of  transportation ;  and 
as  long  as  the  Mississippi  passes  with  such 
rapidity  from  its  source  to  its  emBbuchure  in 
the  gulf,  the  traveller  will  meet  with  these 
unsightly  masses  floating  on  its  bosom,  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  its  currents,  counter-currents,  and [ 
eddies,  often  shifting  end  for  end,  like  some 
species  of  shell-fish,  and  not  unfrequently,  like 
the  crab,  preferring  the  oblique  to  the  forward 
movement.  Yet  hundreds  are  at  times  sunk 
bv  sudden  squalls,  and  of  the  many  freighted 
in  the  up-country,  perhaps  not  more  than  two 
thirds  c-ver  reach  New-OrJeans.  The  insur¬ 
ance  oiAoes  look  upon  them  as  very  unsafe 
bottoms. 

“  Of  tlm  many  which  lie  before  me,  grounded 
upon  the  natture,  some  are  filled  with  fat  cat¬ 
tle,  whose  lowing  discourses  eloquently  of  the 
distant  pastures  of  the  north.  The  states  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  republic  of  Texas, 
annually  send  more  than  twenty  thousand 
head  of  horned  cattle  to  this  market.  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Missouri  and  Texas  raise  numerous 
herds,  which  run  wild  over  their  extensive 
prairies,  and  are  tamed  and  caught  with  salt. 
Kentucky,  with  greater  progress  in  the  arts 
of  husbandry,  pastures  and  stalls  its  beef, 


m 

[which  consequently  bears  off  the  palm  for 
size,  condition  and  gene  al  excellence.  Others 
are  freighted  with  homes,  mules,  and  sheep*, 
corn  in  sacks  or  in  bulk,  and  upon  the  cob— - 
a  method  of  transports  don  which  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  what  is  lost  ir  stowage  being  gained 
in  protection  from  must,  and  rot. 

“Here  is  a  boat  stowed  with  apples,  in¬ 
ferior  enough  in  quality,  cider,  chees  e,  pota¬ 
toes,  butter,  chickens,  Imd,  hay— -cocrse,  the 
rank  growth  of  a  virgin  eon  :.U  '  ed  for 

sale,  in  the  mass  or  by  the  lot.  t\  n,  alive, 
in  bulk,  in  barrels,  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  of  all 
sizes  and  conditions;  the  corn-fed  fatness  of 
Ohio,  and  the  lean  acorn-growth  of  Illinois. 
Were  Judaism  to  prevail,  where  would  be  the 
greatness  of  Cincinnati  ?  Hour  from  Virginia 
and  Ohio,  old  and  new,  sweet  and  sour  ;  the 
leading  breadstuff;  yet  the  most  fickle  in  price: 
cotton  from  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  lumber 
from  Tennessee,  whiskey  from  Missouri,  to¬ 
bacco  from  Kentucky,  twice  foundered,  twice 
drenched,  to  be  here  dried,  cured  anew,  dis¬ 
guised  and  re-packed,  close  the  list. 

“  But  the  men  who  make  these  things  of 
wood  their  dwellings;  who  launch  them  upon 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  with  all  their  tributaries,  and  guide  them 
to  this  their  final  resting-place,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  They  are  a  distinct  class  of  beings, 
livers  on  the  water,  known  and  designated  as 
‘boatmen  of  the  Mississippi,’  an  expression 
which  embraces  all  that  is  strong,  hardy, 
rough,  and  uncouth,  with  much  that  is  savage, 
wild,  and  lawless.  They  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  habitations  constructed 
for  so  temporary  a  purpose,  yet  the  conge¬ 
niality  of  their  dispositions  with  their  situation 
and  employment  might  j  ustify  one  in  suspecting 
that  their  mothers,  like  Antonia  Perez,  often 
visited  the  scenes  of  their  husbaLd’s  labors,” 

The  steamboat  landing: 

“  ‘  That  part  of  the  quay  which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  of  New-Orleans,’  I  mean 
the  steamboat  landing.  Here  all  is  action; 
the  very  water  is  covered  with  life.  Huge 
vessels  float  upon  its  bosom,  which  acknow¬ 
ledge  none  of  the  powers  of  air.  and  wait  no 
tide.  One  is  weighed  dawn  to  the  guards 
with  cotton — a  freight  of  three  thousand 
bales — one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  !  Twenty  more  lie  side  and  side,  laden 
with  the  same  precious,  gambling,  national, 
ruinous  commodity^  The  twenty-first  has 
just  arrived,  and  is  puffing,  blowing,  and 
wheeling  in  the  stream,  seeking  a  mooring. 
She  is  covered  all  over ;  a  mountain  of  cot¬ 
ton  !  Hoes  its  consumption  keep  pace  with 
its  growth  ?  What  wilt  be  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  cultivation  all  the  productive  land  of 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas?  Terra  ingens  et  interminata! 
The  southerner  may  well  tremble  for  the 
future :  a  market  glutted  without  the  possi- 
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bility  of  ft  recovery  from  the  surfeit.  The  i 
planter  can  never  g-ow  silk:  that  requires  a 
poor,  dense,  white  population;  and  he  can 
never  grow  wine,  for  his  soil  will  produce 
none  but  an  inferior  grape,  which  will  not 
cover  the  cost  of  slave  labor. 

“  Huge  piles,  bale  upon  bale,  story  above 
story,  cover  the  Levee.  A  gang  of  negroes  is 
still  adding  to  a  heap  of  ten  thousand,  un¬ 
guarded,  unprotected  ;  the  winds  fan  it,  the 
rains  beat  upon  it,  the  sun  bleaches  it,  the 
bagging  and  the  rope  rot  and  fall  off;  a  con¬ 
signee  at  Liverpool,  who  is  accustomed  to 
handle  the  commodity  so  preciously,  would 
run  stark  mad  with  imagining  one  half  of 
what  is  here  to  be  seen. 

“  Pork  without  end,  as  if  Ohio  had  emptied 
its  lap  at  the  door  of  New-Orleans.  Flour  by 
the  thousaud  barrels;  rolled  out  upon  the 
quay,  heaped  up,  pounced  upon  by  the  in¬ 
spector,  who  pierces  each  through  and  through 
with  a  long  hollow  tube,  well  calculated  to 
bring  away  his  perquisites.  A  large  area  is 
covered  with  these  two  products  of  the  up- 
couutry,  and  still  appears  seemingly  undi¬ 
minished,  although  the  seller,  the  buyer,  and 
the  drayman  are  busy  in  the  midst  of  it. 

“  Here  is  a  boat  freighted  with  lead  from 
Galena :  another  brings  furs  and  peltry  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri — three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  the  northwest  1  When  I  con¬ 
template  the  vast  region  of  country  which  is 
now  just  opening  to  cultivation,  and  of  which 
Hew- Orleans  is  the  natural  mart,  I.  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  set  limits  to  the  city’s  future  in¬ 
crease  ;  how  can  I  resist  the  conclusion  that 
at  some,  and  not  very  distant  day,  northern 
products  will  be  here  collected  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  will  reduce  its  present  great  staple  of 
export  to  an  inferior  rank  in  mercantile  im¬ 
portance  ?” 

The  ship  Levee  at  twilight : 

“  The  sun  is  just  dipping  into  the  west,  and 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi  is  bright 
with  its  departing  rays,  which  dance  upon  its 
surface,  as  upon  a  mirror  quivering  in  the 
breeze.  The  busy  hum  of  life  is  hushing  to 
repose,  the  whole  scene  grows  mellow,  and  j 
man,  with  all  of  nature,  puts  on  a  softer  aspect  j 
with  the  closing  in  of  night.  A  light  south 
wind  conies  gently  from  the  gulf,  scented  with  j 
the  sea.  All  that  man  has  done,  and  all  that  | 
man  is,  is  before  me.  The  merchantman  and 
the  steamship  tell  the  whole  story  of  art,  of 
science,  and  of  luxury;  of  discovery  and  in-  j 
vention;  of  the  interchange  between  nations, 
imparting  knowledge,  harmonizing  manners, 
creating  refinement ;  of  the  exchange  of  the  | 
products  of  distant  climes,  supplying  nature, 
and  feeding  artificial  wants ;  of  all  that  has 
been  since  1492.  The  Cathedral  bells  are 
chiming  to  vespers;  the  flags  of  every  nation — 
our  own.  the  English,  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
the  Dane,  the  Russian,  the  Swede,  the  Hol¬ 
lander,  the  Free  Cities — are  run  to  the  mast¬ 


head  to  salute  the  setting  sun.  That  custom 
speaks ;  the  mos'  ignorant  sailor  understands 
it ;  and,  as  he  sees  the  shade  cover  the  hull, 
and  creep  upward  till  the  colors  of  his  country 
are  alone  bathed  in  light,  while  all  beneath  is 
dark,  his  better  feelings  gush  forth  in  worship 
without  form. 

“  I  have  chosen  this  hour  to  visit  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  quay  which  is  appropriated  to 
foreign  and  coastwise  shipping,  because  it  is 
at  this  hour  that  the  wharf  partially  changes 
its  character,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  prado.  The  dull,  dusty,  dirty"  routine  of 
business  is  the  same  throughout  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent.  The  interminable  chant  of  the  negro, 
with  its  full,  sonorous  chorus,  is  here  supplied 
by  tile  hearty  ‘ Heav-yeoup !’  of  the  sailor; 
and  the  cotton-bale,  tobacco-hogshead,  and 
whiskey-barrel  yield  to  bales  of  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactures,  pipes  of  wine,  and 
crates  of  ware. 

“The  shipping  stretches  away  from  the 
point  at  which  I  stand  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  two  miles  in  extent,  three  tiers  deep, 
with  their  heads  to  the  current,  curving  with 
the  river— a  beautiful  crescent.  The  bosom 
of  an  American  heaves  with  honest  pride  as 
he  looks  upon  the  city,  and  this  its  chiefesfc 
ornament — the  work  of  only  thirty  years! 
The  last  of  sunlight  has  disappeared ;  the 
merchant,  weaiy  with  the  day’s  activity, 
thoughtful,  stoopiDg,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  hurries  homeward,  calculating  his 
profits.  “  Y-augh  !  y-augh !  y-augh !”  a  gang 
of  negroes,  ever  merry — there  is  not  a  surer 
test  of  happiness  than  uniform  hilarity.  Next 
come  some  half  dozen  sailors,  in  tarred  hats, 
clean  check  shirts,  v/hite  trousers  and  slippers. 
They  have  just  arrived,  have  just  received  the 
little  money  due  them,  and  are  just  starting 
into  the  city  with  a  sober  gait,  and  an  honest, 
open  face,  to  see  life,  and  get  rid  of  their  sea- 
legs. 

“There  is  no  twilight  at  the  30th  degree 
north  latitude.  That  sweetest  of  the  sister- 
hours— that  hovering  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  in  summer  so  mild,  in  winter  so  brilliant, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  so  tranquillizing 
to  those  whose  feelings  have  been  set  on 
edge  by  the  past  day’s  homely  labors,  is  here 
unknown  ;  and  already  the  stars  begin  to 
twinkle  forth,  one  by  one,  bright  and  unob¬ 
scured  by  vapor.  Hew  -  Orleans,  though 
lapped  in  swamp,  possesses  a  pure  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

The  habitation  of  the  dead, — for  this  is  life, 
— to  die : 

“  New-Orleans  has  five  cemeteries ;  of  these 
the  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  are  unique  in 
plan  and  method  of  interment  Each  is  in¬ 
closed  with  a  brick  wall  of  arched  cavities  or 
ovens,  as  they  are  here  called,  made  just  large 
enough  to  admit  a  single  coffin,  and  raised, 
tier  upon  tier,  to  a  height  of  about  twelve 
feet,  with  a  thickness  of  ten. 
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“  The  whole  inclosure  is  divided  into  plats, 1 
with  gravel  paths  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  is  densely  covered  with 
tombs,  built  wholly  above  ground,  and  from 
one  to  three  stories  in  height.  This  method 
of  sepulture  is  adopted  from  necessity,  and 
burial  under  ground  is  never  attempted,  ex¬ 
cepting  in.  the  *  Potters’  Field,’  where  the 
stranger  without  friends,  and  the  poor  with¬ 
out  money,  find  an  uncertain  rest,  the  water 
with  which  the  soil  is  always  saturated,  often 
forcing  the  coffin  and  its  contents  out  of  its 
narrow  and  shallow  cell,  to  rot  with  no  ether 
covering  than  the  arch  of  heaven. 

“  The  cemetery  in  which  I  now  stand  locks, 
as  if  modelled  after  a  growing  city.  The 
tombs  have  an  air  of  freshness  about  them 
which  betrays  their  newness-nothing  seems  of 
yesterday;  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure, 
their  close  juxtaposition  filling  the  plats  like 
blocks  of  buildfogs,  the  well-gravelled  paths 
between,  the  wall  about  the  whole,  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  receptacles  for  the  dead  rising  stoyy 
above  story,  check  the  fancy,  and  almost  per¬ 
suade  the  visitor  to  believe  he  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  panorama  of  what  the  great  mart 


which  feeds  it  is  to  be.  Even  the  little  slabs 
of  black  and  white  marble,  affixed  like  door¬ 
plates  to  the  mouths  of  the  tombs,  carved  with 
the  names  of  their  occupants,  giving  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  help  out  the  iliusioh— they 
were  all  so  young,  one  can  hardly  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  dead !  Yet  that  fact  tells 
a' world  of  sorrow,  and  discourses  more  elo¬ 
quently  than  could  the  most  gifted  tongue,  of 
the  true  character  of  that  city,  which  here  finds 
its  final  rest'' ng- place — its  comparative  new¬ 
ness,  its  advantages  of  trade,  the  great  influx 
of  aspiring  youth,  the  periodical  visit  of  the 
destroyer;  the  periodical  passing  away  of 
thousands  in  the  bloom  of  life,  while  more 
then  thousands  rush  in  to  fill  their  places, 
again  to  pass  away— again  to  be  more  than 
supplied  by  new  adventurers :  thus  running  a 
continual  round;  a  race  after  death,  while 
New-Orleans,  unchecked,  strides  onward  to¬ 
wards  the  goal  of  its  destiny.  Is  man,  with  all 
his  intellect,  a  play-tliing  in  the  hands  of  fate  ? 
Mephistopheles  would  laugh  till  his  sides 
cracked  amid  the  tombs  of  the  cemeteries  of 
Rew-Orleans.” 
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EXPENDITURES  ON  THE  NEW-ORLEANS  CUSTOM¬ 
HOUSE  EDIFICE. 

In  1807-8-9 . §19,200  00 

In  1820 . 80,081  83 

In  1840 . 5,500  00 


§104/781  S3 

MINT  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Buildings,  machinery,  contingent 
expenses,  and  machinist,  die.. . §50*7,463  55 


Officers  and  clerks .  118,860  51 

Laborers . „ .  152,306  *72 


$118,630  18 


MARINE  HOSPITAL  AT  m’dONOUGH. 

Expenditures  thereon,. . . .$88,121  0*7 

I  append  to  these  topics  of  local  interest 
a  statemeut  of  the  mileage  allowed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  at  different  periods,  and  in 
the  aggregate . 

First  Congress,  en  hr .  3d  March, 

1790 . ...§325,202  9*7 

Fifteenth  Congress,  ending  3d 

March,  1819. . . 626,242  50 

Twenty-ninth  Congress,  ending 

3d  March,  1847 . 1,309,437  00 

Aggregate  mileage  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  from  the  First  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
Sessions,  both  inclusive,  §19,100,445  48. 


LAND  OFFICE,  NEW-ORLEANS. 


Receipts. 

Expenditures, 

1821  .... 

...  $48,200  00.... 

1822 . 

100.132  03.... 

1823 . 

•  *  •  43*2  . .  • 

. 1,783  93 . 

1824 . 

-  _  _ 

. 1.000  00 . 

500  00.. .. 

.  831  31. _ 

1820 . 

746  37.... 

. 1,514  92 . 

1827 . 

...  134,451  00.... 

. 4,316  93 . 

1828 . 

. 2,931  79 . 

1820...,. 

400  00.’.*!! 

. 1,008  00..  ... 

1830..... 

...  9,10137.... 

. 1,823  09 . 

1831 . 

...  13,910  00.... 

....2,519  73 . 

1832..... 

• Ij552  k i) •  i •  • 

Net  Receipts 

$47,466  54 ... . 

Rate  per  cent  of  exp, 
on  amt.  of  receipts. 

.......  1  52..  ..... 

Excess  of  exp. 
over  receipts 

98,227  30..., 

.  1.90 . 

$1,351  68 
. . .  1,000  00 

—  !!!! 

. 160.26 . 

. 203.07 . 

33131 
*  •  •  768  55 

130,134  07.’!!! 

.  ’ .  2,931  79 

_ 

608  00 

7,278  28*.’.’.’. 

. .  20.03. . . . 

„  „ ,  - - 

11,390  27,.  . 

.  18.11 . .  . 

. . .  - 

476  17.... 

, , , - • 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS,  FROM  MARCH  4,  1789,  TO  JUNE  30,  18-15, 
Receipts.  . 

Receipts  during  said  period.  . . . . .......... . . . §127,144,320  07 


Expenditures. 

Pertaining  (o  General  Land  Office . . . . , . .  §1,877,574  21 

4i  to  Surveys . . . . . .  3*041, 121  28 

On  account  of  private  land  claims . . . . .  422,932  64 

For  sundry  purposes  pertaining  to  lands . . . . .  1,273,726  40 

For  surveyors  general,  repayments  and  patents . . .  1,174,133  58 

Miscellaneous..-, . . . . .  51,690  34 

Relating  to  treaties  for  Indianlands . . .  44,599.902  15 

Under  the  Convention  with  France,  of  the  30th  April,  1803,  .fce.,  for  Louisiana. .  15,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  stock  thereupon  issued . . . . .  8,529'353  43 

Under  treaty  with  Spain,  of  20th  February,  3819,  for  the  Floridas.. .. .... ......  5,000,000  00 

For  interest  of  stock  thereupon  issued . . . .  1,489,768  66 

Amount  of  3  and  5  per  cents.,  estimated  upon  the  proceeds  of  public  lands 
within  their  borders,  and  paid  to  the  states  for  aiding  them  in  internal  iin- 

Jjrovements,  in  consideration  of  the  U.  S.  not  having  paid  taxes  on  the  public 

ands,  &c. . . . . . . . . .  3,361,847  63 

Amount  of  proceeds  of  public  lands,  paid  to  the  several  states  and  territories, 
under  the  Act,  4th  September,  1841 .  543,858  79-87,265,909  14 

Net  proceeds . . . . . . . . . .  ,$39,878,411  53 


OPERATIONS  OF  N.  O.  CUSTOM-HOUSE  FROM  1801  TO  .TUNE  30,  1847,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


Receipts. 

Duties  On  merchandise. . . . . . . . , . . . 

. u .-on,  Mediterranean  'Tnnri, ,  w .. .. ... ... .... .. ........... ..... 

“  on  tonnage . . . . . . . 

Passports  and  clearances . . . . . . . . 

Light  money . . . . . . . . . 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures . . . . . . . 

Surplus  of  official  emoluments. . . . 

Unclaimed  merchandise. . . . . . . . 

Marine  hospital  money . . . . .. . . . 

Amount  received  from  captors,  being  net  proceeds  of  prize  vessels  and  goods. 


$47,132,567  03 
517,525  32 
668,867  05 
20.416  00 
•  246 >18  39 
182,494  31 
45,279  19 
10,076  95 
131,300  81 

3,495  37-48,658,370  42 


Disbursements, 

Debentures  issued,  and  drawbacks  on  foreign  merchandise  exported .  21,688,664  81 

Drawback  on  Mediterranean  fund . . . . . . .  24,973  39 

“  on  domestic  refined  sugar  exported. . . .  138,738  16 

Bounties  on  salted  provisions  and  fish . . .  944  55 

Expenses  attending  prosecutions . . . . . .  40,793  90 

Total  tonnage  and  light  money.. . . .  35,213  86 

All  other  duties  refunded . . . . . . .  957,584  33 

Expenses  of  collection  . . . .  2-302,887  94—15,089,800  94 


Net  revenue . . . . . . $32,968,569  48 


Statement  of  ihe  . Receipts ,  Expenditures,  Net  Revenue ,  and  excess  of  expenses  of  Collection 
of  all  the  Custom-houses  in  the  Union,  from  March  4,  1798,  to  June  30,  1846. 


Receipts. 


Duties  on  merchandise....  . . . . . . 

“  on  Mediterranean  fond. .  . . . . . . . . . 

“  on  tonnage  . . . . . . . . . 

“  on  passports  and  clearances . , . . . . 

“  on  light  money . . . . . 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures . . . 

Unclaimed  merchandise . . . . . 

Interest  received  on  treasury  notes . . . . 

Custom  charges  on  British  vessels . A . 

Sales  of  revenue  cutters . . . . 

Debentures  over  issued . ...... . . . 

Surplus  of  official  emoluments . . 

Expenses  on  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  allowances  to  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fisheries  overpaid . . . 

Marine  hospital  money. . . . . 

Amount  received  from  captors,  being  net  proceeds  of  prize  vessels  and 

goods . . . . . 

Amount,  for  lands  sot  off  to  the  U.  S.  on  account  of  bonds.  &c . 


$1,120,326,705  08 

8.703.530  30 

7.121.531  92 
457,023  70 

1,222,348  93 
1,949,323  19 
153.979  81 
90;346  01 
1,932  95 
10,444  17 
221  63 
303,242  48 

937  49 
2,549,400  95 


218.822  14 

5,101  42-1,143,114,052  17 
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Expenditures. 

Debenture  issued,  aud  drawback  on  foreign  merchandise  exported. .....  193,105.577  5G 

Drawback  on  Mediterranean  fund . . .  1.041  202  88 

domestic  distilled  spirits  exported .  1,154,920  4.1 

“  u  refined  sugar  exported . .  2j862,795  70 

“  «  manufactured  snuff  exported . . . . .  '20,547  20 

Allowances  io  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  . . . .  8,634,175  90 

Bounty  on  salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish . . .  721.532  48 

Expenses  attending  prosecutions. . . . .  644,558  43 

Interest  paid  on  treasury  notes. . . . . ...... . . .  45,890  43 

Duties  refunded  on  unclaimed  merchandise,  insolvencies,  Ac. . .  5,205  21 

“  on  Mediterranean  fund . 46  08 

«  under  the  Act  to  remit  duties  on  goods  destroyed  by  fire 

in  New-York . . . .  176,307  75 

Duties  refunded  on  railroad  iron . . . . . .  3, 324, <147  17 

“  on  nil  other  articles . 10,219,864  30 

“  on  total  tonnage  and  light  money . .  110.26102 

Total  expenses  of  collection ...  A . . . . .  46,527,825  78- 


?, 594, 824  51 


Net  revenue 


§874,530, 


es 


Net  revenue. . . . . . .  .§882,894,038  05 

Deduct  excess  of  expenses  of  collection . . . . . .  8,373,910  39 


True  amount  of  net  revenue. 


§874,529,127  66 


HEW-ORLEANS.-~Vital  Statistics. 

Our  friend;  Hr.  Fenner,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  preparing  some  able  and  most  laborious 
articles  for  the  Medical  Journal  upon  Yellow  Fever,  furnishes  the  following  statistics.  They 
are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Charity  Hospital, which  he  considers  “  the  most  extensive 
fever  hospital  in  the  world 


ADMISSIONS  IN  THE  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 


>> 

o 

>* 

3 

1841. 

2, 

% 

■<- 

£ 

4 

4 

in 

o 

§ 

ft 

H 

Intermittent  Fever . . . 

8 

27 

35 

39 

28 

66 

187 

161 

18 

66 

93 

72 

794 

Yellow  Fever . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— - 

174 

642 

252 

S7 

8 

1,113 

1842. 

Intermittent  Fever.. . 

45 

29 

35 

39 

46 

124 

160 

169 

144 

140 

110 

61 

1,092 

Remittent  Fever . 

4 

— 

1 

3 

4 

8 

12 

34 

41 

35 

11 

3 

156 

Yellow  Fever . 

— 

— - 

1 

■ — 

— - 

— 

47 

247 

93 

23 

— 

— . 

410 

1843. 

Intermittent  Fever. . . 

31 

30 

36 

31 

19 

40 

70 

98 

128 

136 

149 

76 

843 

Remittent  Fever . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

. — 

9 

40 

75 

49 

12 

8 

10 

205 

Yellow  Fever . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

188 

365 

351 

111 

15 

1,053 

1844. 

Intermittent  Fever. . . 

66 

49 

41 

32 

44 

76 

176 

258 

255 

261 

216 

116 

1,689 

Remittent  Fever . 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

24 

30 

47 

67 

55 

5 

3 

244 

Yellow  Fever . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

68 

62 

25 

.  — 

152 

1845. 

Intermittent  Fever. . . 

7 

76 

67 

44 

79 

112 

145 

96 

279 

196 

189 

124 

1,403 

Remittent  Fever . 

2 

1 

— 

1 

11 

17 

38 

34 

33 

17 

— 

— 

154 

Typhoid  Fever ...... 

7 

6 

5 

2 

10 

8 

11 

14 

18 

20 

15. 

28 

139 

Yellow  Fever . 

1 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

• — 

— 

— . 

1 

1846. 

Intermittent  Fever. . . 

79 

58 

76 

76 

86 

138 

214 

227 

359 

376 

310 

81 

2,078 

Remittent  Fever.  . . . . 

3 

3 

5 

— 

7 

6 

2 

9 

22 

36 

■  7 

3 

103 

Typhoid  Fever . 

Yellow  Fever. ...... 

30 

13 

7 

5 

10 

12 

14 

17 

5 

7 

23 

52 

195 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

83 

32 

4 

148 

1847. 

Intern1’ ttent  Fever. . . 

144 

117 

98 

153 

140 

211 

223 

74 

63 

258 

380 

341 

2,192 

Remitt  mt  Fever. . . . . 

4 

1 

4 

9 

17 

38 

69 

64 

25 

12 

18 

8 

269 

Typhus  and  Typhoid. 

40 

23 

54 

180 

281 

389 

64 

3 

1 

10 

160 

347 

1,502 

Yellow  Fever. ...... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

148 

1,611 

777 

219 

49 

2 

2,811 

Whole  number  of  diseases  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  1841,  4,380 ;  of  fevers,  1,991, 
1842,  4,404 ;  of  fevers,  1,768.  1843,  6,013,  2,222.  1844,  6,846,  2,207.  1846,  6,136,  1,763. 

1846,  8,044,  2,603.  1847,  11,890,  6,901  fevers. 
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EE  W-ORLEANS. — Vital  Statistics,  etc. 
— The  average  age  at  death,  in  the  northern 
cities  (doubtless  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  large  mortality  in  infantile  life)  is  from 
nineteen  years  nine  months  to  twenty  years 
three  mouths ;  and  in  some  of  the  cemeteries, 
where  destitute  foreigners  from  the  crowded 
city  of  Boston  are  buried,  it  is  reduced  to  13.49. 
In  the  south,  where  it  is  so  much  more  favor-  J 
able  to  infantile  life,  the  average  age  is  much  J 


greater.  In  Charleston,  the  average  age  at 
death  is  near  thirty-six.  In  Vera  Cruz  24.6, 
and  in  the  City  of  Mexico  27.7 ;  while  in  New- 
Orleans,  the  average  age  at  death  for  the  last 
year  was  26.69,  and  in  a  series  of  years  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  all  the  cemeteries  was  22.63.  But 
to  show  the  different  influence  of  our  climate 
upon  the  various  classes  of  the  population,  the 
following  table  was  constructed  at  great  labor, 
(being  all  the  data  it  was  possible  to  procure  :) 


Cemeteries. 

Years 

embraced. 

Tot.  No. 
deaths. 

Catholic  cemetery. . . . . 

.  .1841 — ’4, 

442 

Protestant  do . 

, .  .1841— ’9, 

1,445 

Potter’s  Field  do . 

.  .1841— ’6, 

8,566 

Cypress  Grove  do . 

...1841— ’8, 

906 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  do. . 

,..1842— ’6, 

.  1,152 

St.  Patrick’s  do.. . . . 

, .  .1841 — ’7, 

1,287 

Jews’  do . 

...1847— ’9, 

70 

Ratio  av.  No.  above  No.  above  Gen. 


age  at  death. 

eighty. 

one  bun.  av. 

26  y.  3  m.  1  d. 

61 

10  22.63 

24  9  1 

15 

1 

23  10  4 

23 

33 

9 

20  5  14 

19  1 

14  1 

16 

2 

“  Of  all  countries  on  record,  the  rural  parts 
of  England  and  Massachusetts  are,  probably, 
most  favored  with  respect  to  infantile  life ;  and 
yet,  in  Massachusetts  forty  per  cent.,  and  in 
England  forty-seven  per  cent,  die  while  they 
are  going  through  the  process  of  development, 
and  before  they  eufcer  upon  self-sustaining  life, 
in  their  sixteeuth  year.  In  Uew-Orleans  we 
have  not  the  data  to  institute  an  exact  com¬ 
parison  at  these  ages,  but  very  near  it ;  and  we 
fend  that  here  only  86.98  per  cent,  die  under 
twenty.  In  this  city  data  of  all  kinds  are  very 
defective  ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to 
construct  a  chart  to  show  the  real  value  of  life 
here  at  successive  ages,  and  at  different  peri¬ 
ods  of  the  year.  It  is  too  lengthy  for  this  re¬ 
port.  We  may,  however,  state  that  it  shows 
the  extremely  mild  Character  of  the  climate 
at  all  periods  of  life  under  twenty  and  above 
fifty,  and  during  all  months,  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  chief  fatality  occurs  from  twenty  to 
forty,  (the  ages  of  th  i  emigrating  population,) 
anti  the  period  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  shows,  that  we  have  a  larger  proport  ion- 
ate  population  at  the  productive  age,  that  is, 
from  twenty  to  fifty,  than  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  3.70S ;  in  Louisiana,  3,753 ;  in 
England,  4,02S ;  in  New-Orleans,  4,924V 

MORTALITY  OF  X  E  W-  OR  LEANS,  1849. 


White.  Colored. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

.  Total. 

10  yrs.,,  . 

lhi 

117 

86 

35 

342 

20  yrs.,. . 

255 

139 

78 

68 

580 

30 yrs.,. . 

1,852 

435 

126 

78 

1,991 

40 yrs.,. . 

1,125 

330 

87 

61 

1,603 

50  yrs.,. . 

561 

159 

64 

59 

833 

60 yrs.,. . 

222 

84 

28 

48 

382 

70  yrs.,. . 

102 

37 

19 

34 

192 

80  yrs.,.. 

38 

31 

13 

19 

101 

90 yrs,,. . 

8 

14 

11 

15 

48 

100 yrs.,. . 

7 

4 

■  2 

13 

29 

105 yrs.,. . 

1 

1 

110  yrs,,... 

1 

1 

130  yrs.,.., 

1 

1 

Unknown,, 

813 

338 

325 

206 

1,862 

Total,... 

9,862 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH 

Foreign, . . 

United  States....... _ 

Loul^ana, . . 

Kew-Orleans, . . 

Unknown  (including  negroes), 

UNKNOWN. 


As  to  age, . 1,682 

<{  disease.......  . . 045 

“  country, . . . 4,985 


“  residence,  either  as  to  length,  or  what 
part  of  the  city,  etc.,  so  few  as  to  be  useless. 


.  3,569 
505 
>  29 

.  774 
.4,985 


AGGREGATE  OF  ALL  THE  AGES  KNOWN  OF  THE 
MORTALITY  OF  1849. 


White,  -  Colored, 

Male.  Female.  Male.  Female.  Total. 


1  mo.,, . 

. .  300 

179 

74 

65 

618 

1  yr.„  . . 

..  248 

225 

84 

67 

614 

5  yrs.,. . 

. .  367 

336 

98  102 

903 

*  Dr.  Barton  is  wrong  in  attaching  any  importance 
to  this,  as  a  few  momenta’  reflection  will  satisfy  him. 
— Ed. 


BURIALS  AT  THE  CEMETERIES. 


Protestant .  371 

Catholic, . 985 

Cypress  Grove . . . jgo 

Odd  Fellows’, . 5 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul, . 2,488 

St.  Patrick’s,. . . 1145 

Potter’s  Field, . 1,451 

Charity  Hospital, . 2,304 

Lafayette .  981 


NEW- ORLEANS - IMPORTS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR, 
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X E  \Y- 0 R  LE  A  XS. — Imports  from  the  Interior,  for  Ten  Years,*  from  the  1st  Sep¬ 
tember  TO  THE  81  ST  AUGUST,  IN*  EACH  YEAR. 


ARTICLE 

1850-1. 

1849-50. 

1848-9. 

1847-8  |1846-7. 

1345-6. 

1844-5.  U843-4. 

1842-3. 

1841-2. 

Apples . 

...bbls. 

54808 

37244 

54987 

39518 

39612 

26775 

26515 

43969 

67803 

26443 

Uncoil  .asst.  casks,  «c 

4S602 

38336 

320=6 

45119 

36932 

25213 

12892 

19563 

16568 

13505 

Bacon. . .  bbls.  &c  boxes 

92M 

28941 

32156 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Bacon  Hams. 

..nnus. 

44478 

19335 

19831 

18539 

14518 

12092 

8358 

19il70 

.13588 

9220 

Bacon  in  bulk. 

_ lbs. 

23501,0 

209045 

217000 

381 140 

425163 

492700 

350000 

1203821 

1453798 

1288109 

Bagging . 

.pieces. 

72H04 

58321 

72941 

77GP2 

60982 

9CC01 

111324 

100216 

89721 

60307 

urn 

e  Bope .... 

..coils. 

107224 

86104 

93322 

74325 

f.6201 

56678 

67000 

83684 

80932 

63307 

.  bbls. 

4236 

9307 

13157 

20485 

24536 

16585 

7006 

7619 

8878 

10993 

Butter . 

...kegs. 

54967 

51058 

57972 

45213 

51384 

44172 

30319 

18831 

18530 

11791 

..bbls. 

2720 

1772 

2144 

1156 

872 

1494 

396 

500 

894 

284 

feee3v*ax . 

. .  .bbls. 

230 

367 

481 

698 

1109 

1200 

1461 

1911 

985 

343 

itecr.. .  .obis. ■&.  tierces. 

48066 

65271 

70590 

50260 

53968 

6223! 

32674 

49363 

17549 

17455 

Beer.  cirieu.... 

- 103. 

15300 

43219 

20300 

56100 

49000 

98200 

58200 

55610 

51400 

60812 

Buffalo  Robes. 

packs. 

155 

358 

23 

14 

55 

1031 

1915 

5445 

5135 

3122 

.  .bales. 

618156 

474411 

811205 

883144 

453842 

765315 

688244 

627769 

824045 

583328 

Lake. .... 

14399 

10902 

15781 

13734 

4356 

14276 

19533 

13234 

14280 

8967 

«.  ,u.  ot  Ten.  “ 

oTrmei 

249883 

017078 

.  227561 

1211502 

212677 

1S824G 

169334 

191410 

118*629 

Ei 

Arkansas.. 

62793 

44890 

46733 

64294 

35279 

34876 

23103 

21835 

30511 

16734 

E* 

Montgomery,  see.  “ 

.18051 

17501 

9839 

— 

- - 

— 

_ 

-r _ 

O 

Mobile.... 

•  • 

24473 

23647 

25325 

10857 

10379 

6356 

12123 

47596 

10687 

4565 

O 

[Florida.... 

•  .  ** 

11091 

10601 

5065 

4208 

16966 

5884 

12830 

12916 

3381 

2831 

[.Texas  . .. . 

•  •  U 

9252 

6088 

11356 

10007 

2345 

4249 

25159 

18.170 

15328 

5101 

L'orn  Meal., . . 

.  ..bbls. 

3062 

5187 

12097 

47543 

88159 

3905 

7917 

3709 

5415 

6023 

Corn  in  ears. . . 

«  •  *  U 

42526 

42719 

295711 

509583 

619756 

358573 

139686 

165354 

255058 

240675 

isOl 

n,  eneneu. . 

..sacks 

12388;« 

1II4WJ7 

17063 i2 

1083405 

2386510 

lllHiliiU 

391)964 

360052 

427552 

338709 

Cheese . 

.boxes 

78894 

62809 

54287 

52362 

57429 

57302 

39091 

12583 

3502 

2710 

Candles . 

80748 

55306 

28362 

16750 

8496 

10461 

5170 

3913 

1201 

3593 

Cider . „. 

..  .bbls. 

245 

903 

1189 

344 

477 

135 

385 

1419 

1020 

1130 

Coal,  western.. 

•  •  •  U 

700000 

600000 

315000 

320000 

356500 

262800 

281000 

227788 

255568 

140582 

Dried  Peaches, 

-•  • 

2685 

934 

469 

385 

3009 

137 

474 

1112 

718 

863 

Dried  Apples.. 

...  U 

4168 

2065 

2495 

1173 

,  5761 

930 

1758 

889 

■  958 

1115 

Flaxseed . 

tierces. 

204 

217 

1188 

4393 

962 

823 

2181 

4273 

13180 

863 

Flour.. . . 

..bbls. 

|  1941106 

591986 

1013177 

706958 

1617675 

837985 

533312 

502507 

521175 

439688 

Furs  .hhds.,  bxs.,bbls. 

1289 

444 

200 

411 

328 

637 

699 

539 

363 

1837 

Feathers . 

. .  .bags. 

3645 

5900 

3939 

2594 

3498 

4607 

5403 

4568 

1484 

1737 

Hemp . 

.  .bales. 

25116 

34792 

19856 

21584 

60238 

30980 

46274 

380C2 

14873 

1211 

Hides . 

140338 

43542 

30570!  47662 

98342 

112913 

117863 

76490 

45957 

26169 

Hay . 

..bales. 

48281: 

56258 

54241!  61934 

95231 

71270 

37296 

35132 

28059' 

20106 

Iron,  Pig . 

.  .tons. 

152 

20 

413i  701 

1151 

1083 

207 

100 

211 

322 

Lard . . 

.  hhds. 

— 

215 

790 

459 

143 

45 

167 

212 

1433 

74 

Lard . .tcs.  &  bbls. 

115570 

228019 

■  214362!  210031 

117077 

107639 

60078, 

119717 

104540 

18207 

Lard . . 

..kegs. 

151931 

302306 

275485!  303661 

275076 

334869 

245414 

373341 

307871 

366694 

Lime,  western. 

. .  .bbls. 

37738: 

32060 

10410;  14920 

5994 

8387. 

6233 

3767 

1159 

830 

Lead . 

. . .  pigs. 

325505 

415-100 

508557 

606966 

050129 

785394 

732125 

639269 

571949 

472556 

Lead,  bar . 

...kegs 

629 

631 

949 i  787 

1291 

1431 

788 

851 

701 

1084 

Lead,  white... 

1930 

5979 

7795!  9203 

11686 

7853 

888 

30 

50 

592 

Molasses . 

...bbls. 

184483 

189813 

155807 

159460 

91710 

132363 

105086 

64852 

66183 

!  69104 

Oats . bbls.  &  sks. 

479741 

325795 

266559 

407217 

588337 

269386 

144262 

130432 

120430 

!  63281 

Onions . 

..bbls. 

14279 

13024 

6898 

7060 

7185 

6979! 

7499 

6443 

4614 

3338 

Oil 

linseed.. . 

.  .  „  4t 

1781 

1098 

1409 

2327 

2637 

1135 

1350 

2260 

1356 

305 

Oil 

castor . 

|  U 

4145 

2091 

2628 

1199 

1439: 

2379 

3385 

2757 

4976 

3666 

Oil 

lard . 

,,,  » 

17157 

14712 

8842 

5401 

2573 

2606 

2413 

2647 

1818 

Pickles _ kegs  &  bbls. 

893 

243 

630 

505 

648 

1316; 

218 

1154; 

445 

'  140 

Potatoes . 

...  U 

162922 

166003 

146116 

161861 

142868! 

107058 

53779 

56587 ! 

48060 

26201 

Pork . tcs.  &  bbls. 

286084 

543694 

550643 

356480 

302170 

369601 

216960 

412928 

204643 

244442 

Pork . 

.boxes. 

1980 

15095 

18279 

— 

— 

— 

:  „ — 

■  ■ . _ _ 

■  _ 

Pork . 

...bhds. 

1231 

13968 

18499 

14201 

9452! 

9988 

6741 

8800 

2371 

94R 

Pork  in  bulk. . 

- lbs. 

10513895 

15862431 

10273681) 

13564430 

8450700 

9740752 

4079600 

7792000 

6814750' 

4051800 

Porter  and  Ale 

. .  .bbls 

384 

804 

1838 

3192 

1363 

231 

86 

604 

1050 

514 

Facking  Yarn. 

. .  reels. 

4190 

4131 

2211 

3333 

2193; 

1180 

110  * 

1164 

1465 

2099 

Skins.  Deer. . . 

.Lacks. 

1119 

1375 

1301 

136 

17S4 

4364 

2729 

1939 

1490 

3219 

Shot . 

..kegs. 

2044 

4435 

4377 

5258 

3992 

3103 

4105 

4714 

1588 

3416 

Sugar . . 

..hhds. 

125755 

143912 

125592 

128112 

82011 

93109 

93288 

51816 

6503C 

50920 

Sugar . 

. .  .bbls. 

18675 

17395 

5879 

— 

- - ' 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Soap . 

.boxes. 

9484 

9930 

652C 

5580 

430! 

3033 

6076 

7399 

£627 

1932 

Shingles.  ..... 

50000 

70000 

80000 

0J0()( 

147(100 

13000 

144000 

381561 

147000 

114000 

Staves . 

9000090 

6000000 

3S0II000 

2000000 

2000000 

5679000 

2500000 

1362678 

1165460 

425000 

Tallow . 

...bbls. 

6 164 

4862 

5022 

4357 

665S 

8  55 

7828 

7323 

6995 

5071 

Tobacco,  leaf.. 

..hlids. 

64030 

60304 

52335 

55882 

55588 

72896 

71493 

82435 

92509 

67555 

Tobacco,  chew 

..  .kegs. 

4115 

2021 

2315 

6390 

3930 

3040 

5309 

7695 

4902 

3618 

Tobacco . 

...bales. 

220 

153 

33 

118 

1001 

1105 

3799 

4771 

3008 

3298 

Twine . bundles. 

3156 

2118 

2067 

2264 

1285 

734 

1951 

2099 

1903 

1175 

Whiskey.... 

,..b  Is. 

157711 

117753 

125029 

135333 

126553 

117104 

97651 

86947 

83597 

63345 

Window  Glass 

.boxes. 

16128 

4887 

575 

4260 

3805 

2831 

3071 

20661  2342 

2761 

Wheat,  .bbls.  &,  sac1-".. 

88797 

57503 

238911 

149181 

R33'49 

403786 

o-rr.o 

86014,  118948 

34R8G 

For  the  Commcrco  of  1851-2,  seo  Appendix. 
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KEW-ORLE  A  -VS- — EXPORTS. 


NEW-ORLEANS. — Exports  of  Fi.our,  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Beef,  Whiskey,  Cork,  for 
Two  Years,  from  1st  September  to  31st  August. 


-1850-51. 


PORTS 

Flour, 

barrels 

Pork, 

barrels 

Bacon, 

birds 

kv-a' 

Beer, 

barrels 

Whiskey, 

bids 

sacks’ 

New-York  ........ 

*72,584 

65.849 

9,856 

209,825 

3,055 

1,381 

160,728 

Boston . 

88,925 

*77,806 

6,503 

224,333 

13,435 

2  242 

32,461 

Philadelphia . 

418 

5.538 

2,703 

41,045 

421 

268 

9,477 

Baltimore ......... 

— 

13,421 

J  ,843 

32  585 

955 

1,542 

- - 

Charleston  ........ 

6.1*75 

1,003 

2,872 

2,769 

119 

11.514 

23,978 

Other  coastwise  ports 

150,960 

22,890 

19,972 

40,046 

3,785 

50,383 

150,125 

Cuba . . 

‘206 

970 

1,513 

122,268 

71 

— 

94,193 

Other  foreign  ports  . 

2G4,150 

15,260 

919 

66,085 

20,574 

62 

64,420 

Total . . 

.583,418 

192,737 

46,241 

738,956 

42,415 

67,392 

535,382 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  &c.f  via  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad  and  New  Canal, 
are  included. 

2. — Exports  of  Flour,  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Beef,  "Whiskey,  and  Corn,  for  Three 
Years,  from  1st  September  to  31st  August". 


ports 

/ — 

Flour, 

Pork, 

Bacon, 

-1849-50.- 

I,ard. 

Beer, 

Whiskey, 

- ■"  A 

Corn, 

barrels 

barrels 

likda 

Vega 

barrels 

bbls 

sack# 

New-York . . 

.  8,625 

202,708 

28,031 

372,451 

8,404 

1,104 

9,377 

Boston . 

65,694 

157,380 

8,142 

306,689 

17,003 

698 

41,658 

Philadelphia . 

500 

17,186 

5,256 

80,087 

— 

171 

— 

Baltimore . 

202 

34,086 

4,895 

72,290 

8,391 

1,279 

— 

Charleston . 

2,034 

4,059 

4,246 

2,098 

229 

8,057 

1,501 

Other  coastwise  ports 

107,264 

20,395 

10,423 

24,975 

5,151 

33,289 

65,023 

Cuba . 

366 

1,260 

1,359 

109,524 

10 

Other  foreign  ports  . . 

27,065 

83,213 

2,577 

686,735 

21,654 

306 

338,648 

Total. . . . 

.211,750 

470,237 

64,929 

1,554,849 

55,842 

44,904 

456,057 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  <fec.,  via  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad  and  New  Canal, 
are  included. 

3.— Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  from  New-Orlean3,  for  Five  Years— commencing 
1st  September  and  ending  31st  August. 


WHITHER  EXPORTED 

"l850-51 

— - COT 

1849-50 

•TON,  BAt 

1348-49 

.ITS. - 

1847-43 

1840-47 

1850-51 

— Ton/ 

1849-50 

ICCO,  H 
1848-49 

EDS. - 

1847-48 

1846-47 

Liverpool . . 

562,277 

378  155 

603.455 

619,618 

367,810 

6.457 

6,662 

6,120 

8.706 

3,374 

London . 

— 

1,367 

305 

48 

6,192 

6,723 

5,362 

10,008 

5,173 

Glasgow  and  Greenock..  15,418 

10.857 

27,533 

27,996 

10,598 

6,102 

— 

- — 

— 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c. . . 

4,678 

3,74  L 

11,237 

6,270 

574 

3,435 

2,535 

1,153 

1,148 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c . 

,  - 

3, 1.-69 

2,488 

810 

— 

_ 

Havre . 

125,067 

112,159 

139.910 

123.856 

90,103 

659 

718 

6,998 

2,201 

1,159 

Bordeaux . 

,  1,164 

1,006 

3,424 

3178 

330 

517 

579 

1,450 

128 

'242 

Marseilles . 

,  4,131 

3,618 

11,313 

8,659 

3,323 

3,006 

759 

2,192 

2,625 

2,096 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouen 

,  - 

630 

-  ' 

5,275 

1,963 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Amsterdam . . 

.  489 

— 

— 

1.831 

—  — 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent. ., 

.  1,468 

572 

2.659 

304 

595 

713 

824 

_ 

75 

568 

Bremen . . . 

12.905 

1,801 

12.137 

8,716 

4,369 

7,071 

7,719 

4.841 

4,446 

Antwerp,  &c . . . . . . 

10,366 

11,994 

24.338 

14,170 

2  912 

570 

2.244 

1,077 

3,371 

1,652 

Hamburg . . 

,  3,235 
8.180 

112 

5  321 

7.091 

7.466 

75 

573 

80 

239 

‘403 

Gottenburg . 

5,021 

7.303 

4.887 

4376 

941 

1.365 

1,041 

945 

949 

Spain  and  Gibraltar  . . . . 
Havana,  Mexico,  &c  ... 

41,018 

46  296 

42,823 

32,565 

17,705 

7,454 

4,726 

5,620 

7,692 

11,795 

565 

2.292 

36  328 

25,468 

9.376 

. . 

- — 

— 

617 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c . 

42,537 

36,362 

41,614 

45.228 

20,542 

5,613 

5,874 

3,845 

3,388 

5,046 

Chiua . . 

— 

— 

— 

1,490 

— 

— 

Other  foreign  ports . 

11.143 

6,496 

9.304 

13.057 

6.579 

816 

1,375 

882 

975 

1,008 

New-York . 

52.398 

8-1.891 

67.611 

67.578 

53,187 

10,087 

11,305 

7,318 

9.573 

5,458 

Boston . 

82,540 

109.089 

111,584 

143.989 

75,546 

1,594 

1,169 

1,089 

1,619 

2,664 

Providence,  R.  I. . 

- - 

— 

360 

3,566 

36,213 

470 

Philadelphia . 

14,867 

15.616 

18.486 

13,582 

1,H8 

1.291 

1,426 

1,369 

2,779 

Baltimore . 

2,511 

4,017 

4,959 

12.328 

7.288 

754 

'277 

885 

200 

301 

Portsmouth ............ 

. - 

- - 

— 

5.Y33 

3,491 

— 

— — 

— 

_ 

Other  coastwise  ports... 

1 

230 

511 

3,132 

1.437 

291 

337 

135 

228 

115 

Western  States... . 

500 

■  - 

2,300 

1,500 

2,500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.997,458  838,591  1,167,303 1,201,397  724,508  54,501  57.955  52,896  60,364  50,37 


Total, 


NEW-YORK  AND  NEW-ORLEANS - RECEIPTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 
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. - . -COTTON,  BALKS. - — - — , - - - TOBACCO,  HKDS.- - - — s 

'WHITHER  EXPORTED  1&tO-51  JfH9-60  IMS-49  IS47-4S  IM&-47  1850-SI  I849-CO  IM8-S9  SM7-48  1840-47 

<2 rest  Britain . 582,373  397,189  645,018  654,033  385,368  13,223  16,820  14,017  19,867  9.695 

Franco . .....130,362  117,413  154,647  140,968  95,719  4,182  2,056  10,640  4,954  3,497 

North  of  Europe .  47,786  25,196  61,062  50,056  26,297  9,393  12.725  7,039  10,475  8.018 

So.  of  Europe  find  Chinn.  84,120  84,950  100,705  104,751  57,623  13,859  11,975  10,347  12,679  17,849 

■Coastwise .. . 152,817  213,843  205,811  252,039  159,501  13,844  14,379  10,853  12,989  11,317 

Total . 997,453  838,591 1,167,303 1,201,897  724,508  54,501  57,955  52,896  60,364  50,376 


4. — Exports  ok  Sugar  and  Molasses,  from  New-Orleans,  for  Two  Years,  (up  the  river 
excepted,)  from  1st  of  September  to  31st  of  August. 


•  1850-51. - - - ,  , - — — 1849-50. 


WHITHER  T  ~  PORTED 

Sugar, 

5Ioia3368, 

Moinsses, 

Sugar, 

sugar, 

Molasses, 

Molasses 

b^ds. 

barrels. 

hhds. 

barrels. 

fcW. 

barrels. 

hhds. 

barrels.’ 

.13,595 

655 

509 

22,646 

42,523 

2,229 

2,078 

42,776 

Philadelphia . 

.10,264 

867 

— 

7,735 

18,344 

3^74 

— • 

14,636 

.  3,517 

660 

9 

7,031 

5,014 

683 

— 

10,531 

Savannah . . . 

.  1,702 

,  89 

— 

2,981 

1,981 

300 

82 

*>*£ 

Prov.  and  Bristol,  R.  I. . . 

.  — * 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

247 

37 

.  733 

2? 

— 

2,172 

3,929 

961 

2,792 

Baltimore  . . . . . 

.  3,670 

237 

— - 

2,862 

8,101 

2,225 

— 

13,432 

Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Peters- 

hnr^j  Vn.  .  .  .  1 

l  4,072 

120 

— 

2,313 

6,600 

882 

30 

6,134 

Alexandria,  D. C . . 

.  552 

_ 

■ —  ■ 

631 

649 

— 

600 

Mobile . 

.  3,840 

2^66 

■— 

10,398 

2,876 

1,526 

■  — - 

8,850 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola . 

.  1,071 

254 

— 

4,578 

1,830 

460 

— • 

6,  70 

Other  ports..,,  ....... 

.  1,131 

3,469 

118 

3.677 

873 

1,502 

585 

3,537 

Total.. . . . . . 

.44,147 

8,644 

636 

67,024 

92,720 

12,942 

8,742 

112,674 

5. — Monthly  arrivals  of  Ships,  Barbs,] 
Brigs,  Schooners,  and  Steamboats  for 
Three  Years,  from  1st  of  September  to 
31st  of  August. 


-1850-51. 


September... 

,.  31 

22 

12 

54 

17 

136 

175 

■October . 

.  49 

17 

18 

32 

15 

131 

152 

November . . . , 

77 

34 

40 

66 

13 

230 

259 

December .... 

.  61 

39 

43 

64 

12 

219 

408 

January. . . . . . 

,.  68 

48 

29 

67 

15 

227 

336 

February . 

..  42 

34 

38 

71 

13 

198 

311! 

March . 

..  88 

32 

34 

90 

17 

261 

326 

April . 

54 

21 

27 

79 

17 

198 

272 

May  . . 

,.50 

29 

31 

53 

24 

187 

243 

June . 

.  43 

21 

16 

50 

18 

148 

159  j 

July . 

.  34 

13 

17 

47  1*17 

128 

152 

August . 

..  18 

10 

10 

81 

12 

81. 

125 

Total.... 

..615 

320 

315 

704 

190  2,144  2,918 

/- 

— 

•1848-49.— 

MONTHS. 

S. 

6 

E 

*3 

1 

a 

c 

a 

« 

P3 

September , . 

27 

9 

11 

32 

7 

86 

164 

October . 

.  45 

23 

24 

33 

13 

138 

215 

November.. . 

..  96 

47 

44 

37 

14 

238 

288 

December ... 

..  87 

67 

60 

45 

10 

259 

381 

January . 

..  71 

62 

47 

50 

11 

241 

.325 

February  ... 

..101 

62 

39 

39 

10 

251 

313 

March . 

70 

61 

53 

54 

15 

253 

321 

April . 

..132 

56 

34 

53 

11 

286 

257 

May . 

..  74 

32 

19 

43 

15 

183 

191 

June . 

..  40 

22 

25 

31 

8 

126 

153 

July . 

..  12 

19 

10 

21 

12 

74 

135 

August . . 

..  2 

12 

9 

18 

10 

61 

130 

Total.... 

.,757 

462 

375 

456 

1 

1 

§ 

VOL.  II. 


-1846-47.- 


MONTHS. 

1 

rt 

& 

J 

1  • 

a 

S 

m 

m 

S' 

'« 

S 

£ 

4 

September... 

.  37 

12 

19 

42 

7 

117 

141 

October...... 

.  78 

30 

31 

80 

7 

226 

177 

Novemher. . . . 

.  67 

35 

63 

63 

9 

237 

281 

December.... 

.  72 

45 

62 

43 

8 

230 

337 

January . 

.  78 

64 

91 

99 

0 

338 

m 

February. . . . , 

.  42 

34 

63 

85 

5 

229 

298 

March...... - 

.  83 

53 

72 

105 

1 

314 

317 

ApTil . 

.  86 

41 

45 

86 

6 

264 

293 

May ... .... ... 

.  77 

61 

87 

166 

11 

392 

284 

June . 

.  61 

38 

54 

101 

19 

263 

251 

July  ......... 

.  53 

30 

52 

67 

16 

218 

174 

August . 

.  45 

18 

24 

52 

14 

123 

123 

Total . 

.769 

451 

663 

989 

109  2,981  3,022 

NOT-YORK  AND  NW-ORLEANS.— 
j  Receipts  of  Breadstuffs.— The  following  is 
a  most  interesting  table,  iii  showing  howNew- 
York  is  increasing  her  annual  receipts  of 
western  produce,  and  how  she  already  com¬ 
pares  with  New-Orleans : 


■  Receipts  at  New-Orfeans  by  Receipts  at  the  Hudson  River 
river,  iu  1848, 1849,  and  I860,  .  by  canale,  in  1848, 1849,  and 
1  to  September  31— 3  years,  i860,  to  close  oi  navigation— 3 

years, 

i  Flour . 2,312.121  bble .  8,636,207 

Pork .  1,536^817.  bMs  ..........  211,018 

Beef. .  200,901  bbifl . „  264,072 

Wheat . .  852,497  bush .  8,798.759 

Corn . . 0,758,750  bush..... . 11,178,228 

Other  grains..  5,350,151  bush . 11,210,239 

Bacon . 135,622,515  lbs . 26,364, 158 

Butter  .......  6,215,970  lbs . 61,695,964 

Cheese .  8,955,880  lbs . . 87,596, 632 

Lard . 292,110,060  lbs . 27,137,175 

It 
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KEW-ORLEANS.— Receipts,  1850-51, 
from  the  Interior. 


Articles  H  1850-51 

Apples,  barrels.. . . . 54,808 

Bacon,  assorted  casks,  &c. . . .....  48,602 

Bacon,  bbls.  and  boxes .  9, 2*74 

Bacon,  hams,  bbls . .  44,41 8 

Bacon,  in  bulk,  lbs. . .. .  235,000 

Bagging,  pieces. . . .  12,304 

Bale  rope,  coils . . . 107,224 

Beans,  barrels .  4,286 

Butter,  kegs.  ........ . . 64,967 

Butter,  barrels . . 2,720 

Beeswax,  bbls. . . 230 

Beef,  bbls  and  tierces. . .  48,066 

Beef,  dried,  lbs .  15,300 

Buffalo  robes,  packs . . .  155 

'La.  and  Mi.,  bales.,. . . .  618,156 

Lake . . . 14,399 

£5  N.  Ala.  and  Tenn. ......... .  236,821 

,  jp  J  Arkansas . . . . . .  62,793 

{H  1  Montgomery,  <fec. ... .......  18,051 

_  Mobile....................  24,473 

Florida. . . 11,091 

[Texas . .  9,252 

Corn  meal,  barrels . 3,682 

Cora,  in  ears.v. .................  42,526 

Corn,  shelled,  Backs .  1,298,932 

Cheese,  boxes . . .  7  8,894 

Candies,  boxes . .  80,748 

Cider,  barrels.. . . . 245 

Coal,  western . .  . . 700,000 

Dried  peaches . .  2,685 

Dried  apples ..................  4,168 

Flax  seed,  tierces . .  204 

Flour,  barrels . .  941,106 

Furs,  hlids.,  bxs.,  and  bdls. .......  1,289 

Feathers,  bags. . . . 3,645 

Hemp,  bales . 25,116 

Hides.. . .  140,338 

Hay,  bales _ _ _ 48,281 

Iron,  pig,  tons .  152 

Lard,  hhds .  — 

Lard,  tcs.  and  bbls.. . . 115,570 

Lard,  kegs . . . . . ........  151,931 

Lime,  western,  barrels. .  37 ,7  38 

Lead,  pigs . . . . . . ,  325,505 

Lead,  bar,  kegs;, . . 629 

Lead,  white . . . 1,930 

Molasses,  barrels. . . .  184,483 

Oats,  bbls.  and  sacks .  479,741 

Onions,  bbls . . . .  14,297 

Oil,  linseed. . . .  478 

Oil,  castor,  bbls . .  4,145 

Oil,  lard . 17,157 

Pickles,  kegs,  and  bbls . .  893 

Potatoes,  bbls.. . .  192,922 

Pork,  tcs.  and  bbls . 286,084 

Pork,  boxes . 1,980 

Pork,  hhds. ...... - .........  1,231 

Pork,  ih  bulk,  lbs . . . .10,513,895 

Porter  and  ale,  barrels. .........  ’384 

Packing  yarn,  reels . 4,190 

Skins,  deer,  packs. .............  1,1 1 9 


Shot,  kegs . 2,044 

1  Sugar,  hogsheads.. . . .  1 25,7 55 

[  Sugar,  barrels . . .  1 8,67 5 

ISoap,  boxes . . . .  9,484 

Shingles. ....................  ?  50,000 

Staves.. . .....................  9,000,000 

Tallow,  barrels. . . . .  6,1 64 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hogsheads, . .  64,030 

Tobacco,  chewing,  kegs.. . . .  4,115 

Tobacco,  bales. . .  * . . . 220 

Twine,  bundles.. . . .  3,156 

Whiskey,  barrels . . . .  1 57,741 

!  Window  glass,  boxes., . .  16,428 

Wheat,  bbls.  and  sacks. .......  88,797 

RECEIPTS  BY  THE  NEW  CANAL,  NEW- ORLEANS. 
Statement  of  Produce  received  in  the  New 

Basin,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1851. 
Cotton  bales... ..... . ..........  40,829 

Lumber,  yeliow  pine  and  cypress, 
feet. ....... ... .. .... ...... .33,107,000 

Wood — oak,  ash,  and  pine,  cords...  27,828 

Bricks. .... . . . 24,000,000 

Sand,  barrels. . . ..... .  .  .  .  .  . ....  197,600 

Shells,  barrels. . .  52,200 

Charcoal,  barrels . .  1 10,600 

Tar,  barrels. .  2,239 

Shingles,  * . 2,392,000 

Laths,  . . 3,160,000 

Staves  . . ............ .... .....  632,000 

Sash  and  doors,  pairs. . 7,800 

Spirits  turpentine,  barrels .  3,094 

Rosin,  barrels.. ...... .  10,250 

Salt, sacks. . . .  15,799 

Cotton  gins... . . .. . 549 

Hides. .  3,955 

Cora  mills.. . .  70 

Domestics,  bales, . .  959 

Sheep  skins,  bales. .............  8 

Hay,  bale? . 35 

Buckets,  dozens. . . 632 

Tobacco,  leaf,  boxes. . . . . .......  758 

Merchandise fboxes. . ...........  22 

Moss,  bales. . . . . 205 

Cotton  seed,  bags . 95 

Wool,  bags. . .  30 

Sugar,  hogsheads.. . ... .  970 

Molasses,  barrels. . 772 

Fish,  barrels. . . . 51 

Cantphene,  barrels .  G 

Knees . . . *  1,480 

Pickets . 24,900 

Clap-boards. . . 43,900 

Gunny  bags,  bales .  135 

Hoop  poles.. . . 40,000 

Horned  cattle. . . ... . 200 

Pork,  barrels . .  95 

Beeswax,  boxes. . 1 

Paper,  bundles . 61 

Castor  oil,  cans. . . .  81 

Lime,  barrels . . . . „  1,002 

Hemp,  bales . .  20 

Lime; casks. . . .  129 

Cement,  barrels . . .  150 

Plaster,  hogsheads .  12 


KEW-ORLEANS' — -RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  COTTON. 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCE  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

A  Table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal 
articles  from  the  interior,  during  the  year 
ending  31s£  August ,  1851,*  with  their  esti¬ 
mated  average  and  total  value. 

ARTICLES.  Amount.  Average.  Value. 

Annies . bbls.  54,803  $3  00  $174,424 

Bacon.  .?ssM.,hds  &  cks.  48,602  60  0U,  2,916,120 

Bacon,  assorted . . .  buses.  9,274  30  99  278,^0 


Bacon  Hams . .  hds.  &  tcs. 
Bacon  in  bulk.. ..  ..pds. 

Bagging . pieces. 

Bale  Ropo . coils. 

Beans.. .... ..... ..bbls. 

Butter.. kegs  and  firkins. 

Butter . bbls. 

Beeswax; .  “ 

Beef................  “ 

Beef . . tierces. 

Beef,  dried . pounds. 

Buffalo  Robes. . pks. 

Colton... . . . .bales. 

Corn  Meal . ..bbls. 

Corn,  in  ear. .  “ 


44.478  GO  00  2.668  680 


Corn,  shelled. ....  .sacks.  1,298,932 


Cheese . ..boxes. 

Candles. . .  “ 

Cider . bbls. 

Coal,  v/estera .  “ 

D’d  App’s  &  Peach’s  “ 

Feathers . bags. 

Flaxseed. . . . tierces. 

Flour . ...bbls, 

Furs. .  .lids,,  bds,,  &  bxs. 

Hemp . ..bales; 

Hides .  ....... 

Hay . .....ba’-es. 

Iron,  pig . tons. 

Lard... . .. ..bbls.  &  tcs. 


235, C00  7 

72,304  12  50 
107,224  7  50 

4.236  5  00 

54,967  5  00; 

2,720  25  00 
230  45  00 
36,164  10  00 
11,902  15  00 
15,300  7 

155  70  00 
995,036  49  00  48,756,764 

-  3  00  10,986 

90  38.273 

1  30  1,6S8,608 
3  50  276,129 

6  00 


'  16,450 
903  800 
804,180 
21,180 
.274,835 
68,  *00 
10,350 
36  ,640 
178,800 
1,071 
10,850 


42,526 


50 
3  00 


78,894 
80,748 
245 
700,000 
6,853 
3,645  35  00 
204  12  00 
941,106 

1,289  — - 

25,116  18  00 
140,338  1  00 

48,281  3  00 

152  25  00 


484,488 
735 
350,000 
20,559 
127,575 
■2,448 
4  50  4,234,977 
8:10,000 
452,088 
140,338 
144,843 
3,800 


115,570  24  00  2,773,680 


Lard  .............  kegs.  151,931  4  00  607,724 

Leather . bundles.  8,490  2a  00  212,250 


Lime,  western.. . . . .bbls. 

Lead.. . ...pigs. 

Lead,  bar. .  ..kegs  &  bxs. 
Lead,  white - kegs. 


Molasses,  (esfc’d  c-p).  .gls.10,500,000 


37,738  1  50  56,607 

325,505  3  20  1,041,616 

629  20  00  12.580 

1,930  7  00  13,510 


Oats... . bbls.  &sks. 

Onions . . . bbls. 

Oil,  linseed .  u 

Oil,  castor . .  “ 

Oil,  lard .  “ 

Potatoes,..., .  tc 

Pork... . tcs.  &  bbls. 

Pork . boxes. 

Pork.. . . hhds. 

Pork,  in  bulk . pds.  10,513, 8-95  5 

Porter  and  Ale . bbls.  384  10  99 

Packing  Yarn. . . ..  Creels. 

Skins,  deer. ..... .packs. 

Skins,  bear.. .  “ 

Shot. . '. . kegs. 

Soap . boxes. 

Staves.... . . .M. 

Sugar,  (est’d  orp) . . .bds. 

Spanish  Moss . .bales. 

Tallow . . . bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf. . bds. 

Tobacco,  strips .....  “ 

Tobacco,  stems . “ 

Tabacco,  chewing.... kegs  , 

and  boxes . .  4,115  30  00 

Twine.,  bundles  &  boxes.  3,156  10  10 

Vinegar . .  bbls.  89  0  00 

Whiskey .  l*  157,141 

Window  Glass ....  boxes. 


25  2,625,000 
1  00  479,741 


28,558 
6  230 
207,250 
446.082 
325,844 


47.9,741 
14,279  2  00 

178  35  00 

4,145  50  00 

17,157  26  00 

162.922  2  00 

286  '084  12  00  3,433,008 

1,980  25  00  49,500 

1,231  .60  00  .  7,3,860 

"  578,264 

3,840 
29  330 
27,975 


51,100 

28,452 

315,000 


.190  7  00 

1,119  25  00 
7  15  00 
2,044  25  00 
9,484  3  00 

9,000  35  00 
211,303  69  00  12,078.180 
5,974  6  00  35,844 

0,164  24  00  147.936 

52,830  120  00  6.327,600 
9,100  150  00  1,365,000 
2,200  20  00  44,000 

123,450 
31,560 
534 

8  00  3,261,928 
10,428  5  GO  ;  82,149 


Wheat  - . 7’ .  7bbls.  &  sks.  88,797  2  00.  177,594 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at...  5,001,000 

Total  value . dollars  106,924,083 

Total  in  1849-50 ....  90,897  873 
Total  in  1848-49. . . .  81.989.692 
Total  in  1817-48 ....  79,779,151 


Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Exports 
of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  the  Port  'of  K  rw- 
Orleans  in  each  year,  from  1822-23  to 
1848-49,  a  Period  of  Twenty-seven  Years;5* 


Receipts 

1 82*2-2  £ . 

.  $161,959  . 

_  $171,872 

1823-24 . 

.  141,524  . 

. . . .  143,843 

1824-25 . 

.  206.o58  , 

_  203,914 

1825-26= _ 

.  248,981  . 

. . . .  .259,681 

1826-27..... 

.  336,573  . 

_  326,516 

IS 27 -2 8 _ _ 

.  295,853  . 

. . . .  304,073 

182S  29 . 

.  268.639  . 

_  367,736 

1829-30. . . . . 

,  362,977  . 

_  351,237 

1830-31 ...... 

.  429.392  . 

_  423,942 

1831-32 . 

.  345,646  . 

....  358,104 

.  403,833 

....  410524 

1833-34, . . . . 

.  467>84  . 

....  461,026 

1834-35; ... . . 

.  536,172  . 

....  536,991 

1835-36 . 

.  495,442  . 

.....  490,495 

1836  37,.... 

.  605,813  . 

_  588.969 

1837-38 - 

.  742,726  . 

_  738,313 

1838-39. - 

.  578,514  . 

.  954,445  . 

_  579,179 

1839-40. . . . . 

....  949,320 

1840-41..... 

.  822,870  . 

_  821.288 

1841-42..... 

.  740,155  . 

....  749.267 

1842-43..... 

.1,089,642  . 

.  910,864  , 

....  1,088,870 

1843-44 - 

_  895,375 

184445 - 

.  979,238  , 

984.616 

1845-46.... 

,1,053,633  . 

1846-47 ... . 

„  740,669  . 

724,508 

1847-48 - 

a, 213, 805  . 

.  1,201,807 

1848-49,... 

.1,142,383  , 

.  1,167,302 

1849-50. ••• 

.  837,723  , 

Totals  ,|17,114,696 

$16,883,307 

Exports 

Receipts 

1822-23... 

. $16,292 

1823-24... 

.  25,262 

. .  25,910 

1824-25... 

......  17,759 

1825-26... 

. 18,242 

1826-27... 

..  . ..  29,684 

.  26.540 

1R97  28. , 

. .  29.443 

.  35.098 

:  1828-29... 

24;637 

.  25,288 

1829-30... 

.  32,438 

.  28,028 

1830-31... 

... ..  32,098 

. .  33,872 

1831-32.. . 

.....  31,174 

1832-33... 

.  20,627 

. .  23,637 

1833-34. . . 

.  25,871 

1834-35... 

.....  35.059 

1835-36.. . 

1836-37. . . 

.  28,501 

. .  35,821 

1837-38.. . 

.  87,588 

1 838-39 . . . 

. 28,153 

1839-40... 

.  43,827 

1840-41..  . 

.....  53,170 

1841-42.. . 

.  67,555 

1842-43... 

.  92,509 

......  89,891 

1843-44... 

.  82,435 

.  81,249 

1844-45.. . 

. 71,493 

1845-46... 

.....  72,896 

1846  47 T , 

55,588 

1847-48... 

... . . .  55,882 

......  60,364 

. .  52.335 

.  52,896 

1849-50.. . 

. .  57,955 

Total. . 

...$1,191,374 

$1,196,622 

*  For  1851-52,  sec  Appendix. 


For  1851-52,  see  Appendix. 
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N.E  W-QRLEA'N S — -TABLE  OF  MORTALITY, 


TJpoa  tiiG  supposition  that  the  average  $70  per  hogshead  for  the  latter,  it  ’would  give 
value  of  cotton  and  tobacco  for  the  twenty-  a  total  value  for  these  two  articles  alone  of 
seven  years  above  stated  may  be  fairly  esti-  $778,306,370. 
mated  at  $40  per  bale  for  the  former,  and 


NEW-ORLSANS — COMMERCE. 
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IVFW-ORLEANS. — Health. — There  are 
causes  influencing  our  meteorological  condi¬ 
tion,  which,  in  a  proper  estimate  of  our  clim¬ 
ate,  we  cannot  overlook.  I  allude  to  tl '  great 
modifying  power  of  large  inla ~  -ues  of 
water  upon  it.  I  am  indebted  i  ay  friend. 
Professor  Forshey,  for  the  interesting  comput¬ 
ation.  The  whole  area  of  the  state  of  Louis¬ 
iana  is . . . . 48,9'? 2  eq.  m. 

Of  this— 

Marsh  alluvion,  west  of  delta, 

(or  Vermilion  River) .  2,880  " 

Mississippi  delta,  south  of  Red 
River  (Lyell’s  limit  of  delta). .  12,514  « 

Mississippi  delta,  north  of  Red 
River  (within  Forshey’s  delta) . ,  8,420  . ;  “ 
Red  river  alluvion  above  Avoy¬ 
elles . . . .  1,650  “ 


Ouachita  alluvion,  above  Boeuf 
River.......... .  900  sq.m. 

Making  an  aggregate,  including 
flat  lakes,  of. ............. .  21,810  “ 

Allthfa  is  not  constantly  under  water,  but 
it  is  so  more  or  less,  and  constantly  subject  to 
it.  This  does  not  include  the  alluvions  of  the 
smaller  streams,  and  some,  lie  admits,  may 
have  been  reclaimed  by  levees.  He  further 
states,  that  of  the  whole  alluvion,  there  is 
uncultivable  more  than  half,  say  12,000  square 
miles,  including  shallow  lakes. 

You  see,  then,  that  about  one  eighth  of 
the  state  is  constantly  under  water,  aud  that 
more  than  two  f fids  of  it  are  subject  to  inun¬ 
dation. 


HEW-ORLEANS. — Commerce,  1850-51. 

MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  FLAT-BOATS. 


months. 

o 

September . 12 

October . o 

November . . . .  3 

December... . 27 

January . . 72 

February.. .  19 

March.  1 .  35 

April . 10 

Slay.. . 11 

June . 21 

July . 2 

August .  4 

Total . 218 


£ 

§ 

.1  ‘ 

1  "I 

5“ 

.3 

P 

03 

M 

£ 

> 

£ 

5 

S 

5 

3 

2 

11 

3 

8 

1 

9 

4 

7 

13 

’2 

3 

22 

28 

3 

28 

*i 

12 

4 

9 

1 

27 

6 

lit 

15 

9 

7 

44 

’3 

29 

5 

11 

40 

1 

32 

3 

3 

16 

1 

17 

G 

2 

16 

3 

8 

2 

13 

58  . 

298 

12 

222 

ID 

..  JU  .. 

..  1  2  170 

27  7  132 

10  1  109 

7  ,.  65 

14  .,  40 

17  ...  47 

.,  104  10  941 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  FLOUR  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS. 


1830-51.  1849  50. 


September . 

a 

5  12i 

4  50  a 

October . 

........  4  00 

si 

5  12l 

0  00  a 

November . 

a 

5  25 

4  75  a 

December . 

a 

5  12£ 

5  00  a 

January . 

. 4  25 

a 

5  00 

5  00  a 

February  . 

.........  4  25 

a 

5  00 

5  I24  a 

March . . 

. 7  4  00 

a 

4  75 

5  25  a 

April . . 

a 

4  87  ! 

5  m  a 

May . . . 

a 

5  00Q 

.  1  374  a 

June. .  . 

a 

4  75 

6  75"  a 

July.. . 

.  3  25 

a 

4  75 

5  50  a 

August . 

a 

5  25 

4  00  a 

18-18-10.  18-17-48.  1846-47. 


5  75 

4  00 

a 

4  75 

4  75 

a 

6  00 

3  50 

a 

4  00 

5  C2i 

5  00 

a 

5  25 

4  00 

a 

5  00 

4  00 

a 

4  62 

5  50 

4  75 

a 

5  124 

5  25 

a 

5  624 

6  00 

a 

5  50 

5  50 

4  624 

u 

5  00 

5  124  a 

6  00 

4  874  a 

5  37 

5  62| 

4  25 

a 

4  75 

5  50 

a 

6  00 

4  374 

a 

5  251 

5  75 

4  124 

a 

5  00 

4  75 

a 

5  25 

6  00 

a 

6  50* 

6  00 

4  50 

a 

5  25 

5  00 

a 

5  75 

5  50 

a 

6  25 

6  75 

4  124 

a 

5  00 

5  25 

a 

5  87-4 

6  00 

a 

6  25 

6  75 

3  874 

a 

5  00 

4  25 

a 

5  25 

5  75 

a 

6  50 

7  37| 

4  50 

a 

5  25 

4  25 

a 

4  75 

6  75 

a 

7  50 

7  25  i 

3  874 

a 

5  00 

4  25 

a 

5  00 

6  00 

a 

7  00 

1  6  00 

a 

7  50 

4  00 

a 

4  624 

!  4  00 

a 

5  50 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January. . . 
February. 
March.... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August , , . 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MESS  AND  PRIME  PORK. 


Mess 

,  1860-51. 

Prune 

,  1850-51. 

Mess, 

,  1849-50. 

Prime,  1349-50. 

$10  25 

a 

10  50  ( 

8  50 

a 

9  00 

9  25 

a  9  50 

8  25 

a 

8  374 

10  25 

a 

10  374 

8  75 

a 

9  00 

9  75 

a  10  00 

8  374 

a 

8  50 

11  25 

a 

12  00 

8  25  . 

a 

8  75 

9  374 

a  9  50 

8  25 

a 

8  50 

11  374 

a 

11  75 

j  8  124 

a 

8  50 

9  374 

a  9  50 

8  50 

a 

8  75 

11  75 

a 

12  00  1 

!  9  00 

a 

— 

10  50 

a  11  00 

8  00 

a 

— 

12  50 

a 

13  00  ! 

[10  50 

a  11  00 

9  25 

a  9  50 

7  374  a 

7  62’ 

12  50 

a 

13  00 

III  00 

a 

11  50 

9  50 

a  10  00 

T  374 

a 

7  50 

13  00 

a 

13  50 

110  75 

a 

11  25 

1  9  374 

a  9  624 

7  37 

a 

7  50 

14.  00 

a 

14  75 

ill  75 

a 

12  25  1 

9  50 

a  9  75 

7  75 

a 

8  00 

44  50 

a 

14  75 

!12  00 

a 

12  50 

9  75 

a  10  00 

8  25 

a 

8  50 

14  00 

a 

14  374 

‘12  00 

a 

12  60 

a  12  00 

9  50 

a 

— 

15  00 

a 

15  25  112  50 

a  13  00 

111  50 

a  11  75 

— 

a 

9  75 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  CORN,  IN  SACKS. 


1859-51. 


September;.... . . 

. . Cents.  53 

. . . .  50 

a 

a 

. .< . .  70 

a 

. .  60 

a 

. . . ..60 

a 

March  t  . . 

, . . .  52 

a 

. .  50 

a 

ATny  ' 

. 46 

a 

. .  88 

a 

|n|y 

. . .  34 

a 

August . 

. .  34 

a 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 


American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries . 

Third  quarter,  1850 . $6,078,397 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 . . .  7,983,399 

First  quarter,  1851 . 11,431,425 

Second  quarter,  1851 . .12,529,388 


$38,022,609 

Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  ouarter,  1850 . $2,103,1 1^ 

Fourth  quarter,  1850. .  2,719,728 

First  quarter,  1851 . . . .  7,692,659 

Second  quarter,  1851 . 3,449,90ff 


$15,965,404 

Coastwise. 

Third  quarter,  1850 . .$2,859,567 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 . .  . .  6,177,128 

First  quarter,  1851 . .11,707,593 

Second  quarter,  1851. .  6,484,624 


$27,228,912 

Total  Foreign .  53,988,018 

“  .Coastwise... . .  27,228,912 


Grand  total . .$81,216,925 

FOREIGN  PRODUCE. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  quarter,  1850. . . $55,192 

Fourth  quarter,  1850. . . 15S,816 

First  quarter,  1851 .  91,313 

Second  quarter,  1851 .  83,445 


$388,265 

Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  quarter,  1850.. . $14,616 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 .  18,255 

First  quarter,  1851 . 18,140 

Second  quarter,  1851. . 11,674 


67,685 

Grand  total. . . . . . .$445,950 


63 

1849  50. 

35  a 

46 

18-13 -liV 
52  a: 

5.7 

847-48. 

50  a 

55 

1  BSC-47. 

36  a 

40 

6(» 

42 

a 

48 

43 

a 

53 

50 

a 

75 

m 

a 

65 

75 

50 

a 

55 

52 

a 

58 

41 

a 

50 

58 

a 

75 

48 

a 

52 

42 

a 

51 

45 

a 

50 

60 

a 

70 

65 

a 

47 

35 

a 

40 

54 

a 

60 

55 

a 

60 

GS 

45 

50 

34 

a 

43 

40 

,« 

55 

80 

a 

90 

58 

50 

a 

57 

30 

a 

41 

36 

a 

42 

75 

a 

97 

58 

50 

56 

20 

a 

40 

30 

a 

88 

80 

a 

95 

54 

76 

a 

83 

30 

a 

45 

22 

a 

28 

55 

a 

70 

51 

64 

a 

70 

60 

a 

55 

32 

a 

36 

65 

a 

so 

57 

75 

85 

50 

a 

53 

33 

a 

39 

65 

a 

75 

60 

75 

a 

85 

50 

a 

56  ; 

36 

a 

42 

40 

a 

55 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT. 

Statement  of  the  Deposits  and  Coinage  oi  the 
Branch  Mint ,  New- Orleans,  from  the  1st 
of  August ,  1850,  to  the  31s£  of  July,  1851, 
inclusive; 

GOLD  DEPOSITS. 

California  gold 

bullion . $8,152,878  82 

Other  gold  bul..  132,758  32 

Total  golddep’t. . - -—$8,285,637  14 

SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

Silver  extracted 
from  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold . $57,571  61 

Other  silver  bul.  764,513  64 

Total  silver  dep’t.  — - - —  $822,085  25 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver 

deposits . .  $9,107,722  39 

GOLD  COINAGE,  1850-51. 

Pieces.  Viilne. 

Double  Eagles,  833,500. $6, 670.000 

Eagles.. . 149,500  1,495,000 

Half  Eagles _ 38,000  165,000 

Quarter  Eagles.204,000  510,000 

Gold  Dollars.  .154,000  154,000 

- - $8,994,000 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Pieces.  Value. 

Dollars. .  3,000  $3,000 

Half  Dollars....  1,71 2, 000  856.000 
Quarter  Dollars .  276,000  69,000 

Dimes .  530,000  53,000 

Half  Dimes . 1,030,000  51,500 

Three  Cent  Pcs.  600,000  18,000 


4,151,000  - - $1,050,500 


Total  coinage. . .  5,025,000  $10,044,500 

IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  FOR  FOUR 

YEARS  FROM  1ST  SEPTEMBER  TO  31  ST  AUGUST. 

1850-51 . $7,937,119 

1849-50 . 8,792,662 

1848-49 . 2.501,250 

1847-48... .  1,845,808 

1846-47 .  6,680,050 
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DIRECT  EFFORTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR,  AND  SALT 
AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

18S0  51.  1849-50.  1848-49. 

Coffee,  Havana,  bags . .  18,367  20,627  16,341 

Coffee,  Rio,  bags . .....274,690  325,013  299,129 

Sugar,  Havana,  boxes.  ...i  29,293  18,843  14,775 

Salt,  Liverpool,  sacks . 420,838  468,932.  508,517 

Salt,  Turk’s  Ield,&c.,  bush. 418, 685  583,183  249,001 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  NEW-0RLEAN3, 
TONIS  AGE  CLEARED, 

July  to  September,  1850. 

.  No.  of  vessels.  Tonnage, 

American  for  foreign  ports.  .109  44,549  63 
Foreign, ....52  19,866  96 
Coastwise. . . .  .199  57,442  30 


306  121,858  94 


October  to  December,  1850. 
American  for  foreign -ports.  .114  53,946  18 

Foreign .  66  20,937  40 

Coastwise . 275  76,789  20 


455  151,672  78 


TONNAGE  ENTERED,  ' 

July  to  September,  1850. 

No,  of  vessels.  Tonnage. 

American  from  foreign  ports.  61  16,176  94 

Foreign . . '42  14,347  29 

Coastwise ... _ _ _ _ _ ....  .205  63,083  40 


308,  93,607  62 
’  October  to  December^  1850. 
American  from  foreign  ports  .  158  61,487  57 

Foreign. . . 106  40,827  38 

Coastwise. .............. .303  124,535  02 

567  226,899  92 
January  to  March,  1851. 

American  from  f  iveign  ports  .  178  64,104  41 
Foreign. .................  67  45,207  51 

Coastwise..,. . ,...365  125,032  82 

640  234,344  79 
April  to  June,  1851. 

American  from  foreign  ports.  146  53,388  22 
Foreign. ...... .. . 88  86.617  68 

Coastwise. ......... ......305  123,189  65 


January  to  March,  1851. 
American  for  foreign  norfcs.  .188  85,747  51 

Foreign. ....... _ 7  .  .  .  .  .119  53,761  66 

Coastwise . . 424  121,362 .03 

731  260,871  15 

April  to  Jmte,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports.  .234  108,715  82 

Foreign.. . .  88  34.383  15 

Coastwise _ _ 329  97, 579. 6.8 


651  240,673  72 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  third  quarter,  1850... 360  121,858  94 
iC  fourth  “  “  ..,465  151,672  78 

«  first  «  1851  ...731  260,871  15 

■*  second  “  “..  .651  240,678  72 


2,197  775,081  69 
Total  to  June,  1851 ........... .775,081  69 

The  year  previous . 773,783  19 


Difference . . . .  1,298  50 


539  213,175  50 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  third  quarter,  I860.. .  .308  93,607  68 
“  fourth  “  “  ..  .567  228,899  92 

“  first  “  1851.... 640  234,344  79 

“■  second  “  “  ...539  213,175  50 


2,054  768,028  04 

Total  to  June,  1851. . . 768,i)2S  04 

The  year  previous. . . .763,634  58 


|  Difference. .............. .  4,393  41 

[  The  arrivals  at  New-Orleans,  for  the  last 
j  five  years,  have  stood : 

Schoo-  Steam  Steam 

Ships.  Bnrka  Ttriga.  Tiers.  Ships.  Total,  Boata. 

1846- 7 _ ....764  451  663  989  109  2,981  3,023 

1847- 8  . 955  509  4G2  795  208  2,927  2.977 

1848- 9. . . . . .  ..757  4G2  375  456  135  2,186  2.873 

1849- 50....... 654  363  362  666  147  2,192  2,784 

1850- 51. . .615  320  315  704  190  2,144  2,918 

A  gradual  decline  will  be  observed  in  al¬ 
most  every  description  of  vessels.  The  flat- 
boat  arrivals  during  1850-51  were  1.261; 
also  a  decline,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  previous 
volumes. 


Comparative  Arrivals,  Exports,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  Eeio- Orleans,  for  ten 
years,  from  1st  September' each  year  to  date, 

COTTON-BALES.  ,,v  TOBACCO-HHRS. 


Years. 

Arrivals 

Exports. 

Stocker 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Stocks!. 

1850-51 . 

.  993,036... 

....  997,458.. 

.....15,390.... 

_ 64,030. 

1849-50.,. . 

.  837,723... 

....  838^591.. 

. 10,612... 

....60.304... 

...57,955 . 

..14,842 

1848-49 . 

. 1,142,382. .  „ 

.,.,1,167,303.. 

.....15,480.., 

....52,335... 

...52,699 . 

..1 3^93 

1847-48 . 

. 1,213,805. . . 

....1,201,897.. 

...6a,364 . 

.  14,851 

■1846-47.. . 

.  740,669... 

....  724,508.. 

. 23,493... 

....55.588... 

.22,336 

1845-46 . 

. 1,053,633... 

....1,954,857.., 

.  6,332... 

....72.896... 

....  62^045 . 

.,17.924 

1844-45.. . 

.  979,238... 

984  616.. 

. .  7,556... 

....7-1,493... 

...68,679 . 

..  7,67ft 

3843-44 . . 

. .  910,854... 

....  895.375. . 

. 12.934... 

....82435... 

...81.249 . 

..  4,85ff 

1842-43 . 

. 1,089.642... 

....1,088,870.. 

.  4,700... 

,...92.519... 

...69,891 . 

..  4.87ft 

3.841-42 . 

_  749,267.. 

......  4,428... 

....07,555... 

. .  .68,058 . 

..  2,255 
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Comparative  prices  of  Middling  to  Fair  Cotton  at  Few- Orleans,  on  the  first  Of  each  rnmt'K 
during  a  period  of  Five  Years ,  together  with  ike  Total  Receipts  at  New- Orleans,  and  the 
Total  Crops  of  the  United  States. " 

1830-51.  1819-50.  1818-49.  1847-48.  1846-17. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents,.  Cems. 

September .  9  a  11 . .  9J-  a  Ilf........  54  a  — . ,1.104  a  12 .  74  a  S 

October . ...12$  a  13$ .  9$  a  12 .  5i  a  7  . 10  a  II  ........  8$  a  10 

November . 134  a  14i . 9$  a  11  .  5  a  6  .  7|  a  8§- _ 9  a  10J 

December . ......13£  a  14  . 10|  a  114 . .  5f  a  .64 .  64  a  7§ .  9  a  1<>a. 

January! . 12$  a  14$ _ ....104  a  11$ . .  5|  a  64 .  64  a  7$ . 10  a 

Pebruary . ......124  a  13$:. ......114  a  12$ .  6$  a  7 4 . 6|  a  8 . ...Ilia  13 

Maich.... . . ..104  a  13  ........104  a  124 .  6f  a  7* . 64-  a  7$ .  94  a  11 

April . . . -i . 194  a  12$. .......104  a  12  . .  64'  a  74 .  64  a  7f.'.......10$  a  Ilf 

May.. . 94  a  U4........II4  a  13  . .  6  4  a  7  -| . 5  a  64 . 10$  a  11$ 

.Tiino _ . -R?  all  11JL  «.  UU. _  7  a  «a  Kin  71  Qi  n  1134- 


July . . . .....8  a  104.... 

August... . . -A....  7  a  94.... 

....11$  a  134.... 
....124  a  134,... 

....  7  a  8$.... 
....9  a  — .... 

....  54  a  7-4.., 
....  54  a  74..- 

......  94  a  10$ 

...... 104  a  12 

Bales. 

’  Bales. 

Bales. 

■  Bales, 

Bales , 

Receipts  at  New-Orleans.  1,053,633 _ _ 

. .  707,324 

Crop  of  United  States . , . .  2,350,537 _ _ 

....2,700,000 . 

_ 2,350,000... 

. . 1,800,000 

Co'inparative  Prices  of  Sugar  on  the  Levee,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  Five  Years * 


.  1850-51. 

1849-50. 

1848-49. 

1847-48, 

1846-47, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Gpnis, 

September... 

...  44  a  6$.... 

...  3  a  54.... 

....  24  a  44... 

...  44'  a  7v 

4 An  OA 

A  .a  .ax. 

...  24  a  4$.... 

n  m. 

fd  a  Q 

...  5*  a  6’.... 

...  3  a  44... 

*1  n 

...  51  a  7 

...3  a  5$.... 

...  24  a  44... 

...  4j  a  7 

January . 

...  34  a  64.... 

...  2-4  a  5  .... 

...  24  a  44... 

...  5*  a  lit 

"fT^Thniary  .  .  _  . 

....  3.1  a  6 i 

...  24  a  5  .... 

...  2$  a  5  , . . 

..^  24  a  54..-. 

...5  a  7? 

Mnvp.h  . . . . 

...  31  a  6  . 

...  2$  a  54... 

_ 54.  a  lb 

34  a  6  . 

...  24  a  5  .... 

...  2$  a  54... 

2^  a  5 

, .  • .  5$.  a  74 

n!y . . 

....  3  a  64 . 

...  24  a  5  1 ... . 

...  2$  a  54... 

....  1$  a  4$.... 

...  5  a  74 

June.. . . 

...  3$  a  6  . 

...  3$  a  .0$ .... 

...  2$  a  5  ... 

....  14  a  44..  •  - 

....  5-  a-  7.4. 

July......... 

....  3$  a  64 . 

...  4  a  6  ... . 

...  2$.  a  4$. . . 

....  24  a  4$. . . . 

...  5  a  7$ 

August . . 

....  44  a  64 . 

...  44  a  6$. . . . 

...3  a  54... 

....  2$  a  44 — 

....  5  a  8 

Comparative  Prices  of  Molasses  on  the  Levee,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  Five  Years. 


1850-51.  1849-50.  i  1818  49.  1847-48. 


Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

September  .... 

32  ... 

..10  a 

20  ... 

. . .  15  a 

20  ... 

..28.  a  32 

. . ...20  a 

32  .... 

..10  a 

20  .. 

. . .  17  a 

21  ... 

. .  28  a  32 

. . . 25  a 

254... 

..24  a 

04i 

...  234  a 

24  ... 

. .  22  /r  a  23 

.  234  a 

24* . . . 

...  204  a 

20$.. 

...  194  a 

20  ... 

. .  194-  a  194 

. 18  a 

24  ... 

..17  a 

194. . 

...  18  a 

194... 

. .  17  a  17  -4 

T7nlinn  nv>xr 

. . . 23  a 

274... 

204.. 

...  20  a 

214... 

. .  17  a  19* 

30  ... 

..12  a 

214.. 

. . .  15  a 

19'.,. 

. .  15  a  21 

A  rtvn’  l  ’  *  * 

33  .... 

..10  a 

21  .. 

. . .  15  a 

19  ... 

. .  15  a  21 

. 

. . 25  a 

32  ... 

..10  a 

23  .. 

. . . 124  a 

18  ... 

. .  12-  a  16 

. . 25  a 

30  . . . 

. .  21  a 

27  .. 

...12  a 

I84... 

. .  15  -  a  20 

Tnly  ******* 

. 22  a 

30  ... 

..25  a 

33  .. 

...  8  a 

18  ... 

. .  15  a  20 

August..:  ... 

28  .... 

..20  a 

33  .. 

...10  a 

20  ... 

..15  a  20 

1840-47.  I 

15-  a  ,  22 
20  a  25 

26  a  264 
23  a  234 
244  a  25 

27  a  - 
29  r  29i 

25  -•»  29' 

26  a  30 
26  a  39 
26  a  30 

28  a  31 


NEW-ORLEANS.  —  Importance  of  In¬ 
creasing  her  Foreign  Commerce  —  Her 
Banking  Capital.— Mr.  President,  I  now  pass 
to  another  subject  of  great  interest  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  one  intimately  connected  •with 
the  progress  arid  completion  of  railroads  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  chief 
drawbacks  to  New-Orleans  is  the  absence  of 
an  import  trade ;  and  why  are  we  without  im¬ 
ports  %  Why  is  it,  that  a  city  exporting  eighty 
or  ninety  millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  so  in¬ 
significant  in  that  important  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  ?  Because  of  the  remoteness  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  our  market — our  being  without  a 
speedy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication  with 
the  inferior  country  that  seeks  New-Orleans  as 
a  market  for  its  agricultural  productions.  It  is 


in  our  power  to  make  New-Orleans  a  large  im¬ 
porting,  city,  by  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this 
Convention,  and  facilitating  accesss  between 
New-Orleans  and  every  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  tributary  to  our 
trade ;  and  without  railroads  this  communica¬ 
tion  cannot  be  established  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  active  enterprise  of  our  northern 
rivals.  Under  present  and  past  circumstances, 
this  city  could  not  pretend  to  carry  on  import¬ 
ing  extensively,  when  imports  from  those- 
countries  we  trade-  with,  were  such  here,  were- 
either  cut  off  by  distance  from  the  country 
that  would  become  customers  for  these  imports- 
by  delays  or  uncertain  navigation ;  or,  when 
these  facilities  were  at  command,  the  goods 
imported  had  either  become  unsaleable  or  ue- 
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fashionable,  leaving  the  importer  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  another  sea¬ 
son,  at  the  expense  of  interest  and  multiplied 
expenses,  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
takes  away  ail  chance  of  profit.  But,  build 
the  proposed  railroads,  place  it  within  our 

Sower  to  travel  to  Nashville  in  twenty  hours, 
[emphis  in  twenty  hours,  and  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  in  a  like  quick  time,  and  our 
own  western  borders  and  Texas  in  a  few  hours, 
then  New- Orleans  will  be  a  city  of  imports, 
the  produce  of  this  rich  agricultural  empire 
will  flow  into  her  lap,  not  as  a  mere  place  of 
transit,  but  to  be  exchanged  for  the  productions 
of  other  countries;  then  will  New-Orleans  be¬ 
gin  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny,  and  become 
renowned  and  famous  among  the  cities  of  the 
world. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  an 
importing  trade  over  one  of  mere  export.  We 
all  know  that  the  agencies .  employed  in  re¬ 
ceiving,  selling,  and  shipping  fifty  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  are  very  small,  and  yet  fifty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  at  present  cost,  would 
produce  $  1,300,000.  Suppose  the  proceeds  of 
this  cotton  were  brought  back  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Lyons,  or 
any  European  city,  how  many  agencies  would 
be  required  to  distribute  it  through  all  the 
channels  between  the  importer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  ?  Judging  from  the  subdivisions  of  such 
employments  in  northern  cities,  the  number 
would  be  very  great;  but  these  people  not 
only  want  storehouses  and  shops,  but  want 
houses  to  live  in;  and  with  the  demand  for 
stores,  shops,  and  houses,  would  spring  up  a 
demand  for  builders,  artisans,  and  laborers,  and 
agents  of  every  description ;  our  vacant  lots 
would  soon  be  covered  by  improvements,  our 
vacant  houses  tenanted  by  an  active  and  in¬ 
dustrious  population,  that  would  become  per¬ 
manent  and  progressive.  These  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  solid  prosperity,  and  what  New* 
Orleans  most  needs.  A  mere  city  of  transit 
commerce  can  never  be  a  great  city.  You 
may  talk  of  receipts  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  to¬ 
bacco — they  have  done  all  for  you  they  ever 
will  do.  You  must  now  rely  on  something 
else ;  and  this  reliance  is  mainly  dependent 
on  increased  local  pursuits  and  increased  inte¬ 
rior  communication,  such  as  New- York  and 
every  northern  city  has  established. 

I  fear  I.  tax  your  patience,  but  our  present- 
circumstances  demand  from,  every  citizen  an 
attention  to  facts ;  and  your  time  cannot  be 
better  employed  than  in  listening  to  those  I 
am  detailing.  It  is  a  constant  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  that  New-Orleans  has  an  insufficient 
banking  capital — that  moneycommands  a  high 
price.  The  error  on  this  subject  is  very  pre¬ 
valent  at  home  and  abroad.  Boston,  which  is 
constantly  rung  in  our  ears  as  an  example  of 
wealth  and  enterprise,  divided  from  her  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  has  about  eighteen 


millions  of  banking  capital, whilst  New-Orleans 
has  {flbout  seventeen  millions  of  fixed  capital, 
or  about  ten  millions  of  active  capital  The 
cities  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn  have  abank- 
ing  capital  of  twenty-eight  millions,  Philadel¬ 
phia  under  ten  millions,  and  Baltimore  under 
seven  millions.  New-York  and  Brooklyn  have 
i  nearly  six  times  the  population  of  New-Orleans, 
and  less  than  three  times  an  excess  in  banking 
capital.  Philadelphia  has  a  pope1  ation  nearly , 
four  times  greater  than  New-Oiieans,  and  her 
banking  capital  is  not  so  great.  Baltimore, 
that  has  a  population  near  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  New-Orleans,  has  three  millions 
less  banking  capital  than  New;-Orleans.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  has  not  more  than,  one  eighth,  and  St. 
Louis  not  more,  than  one  twentieth  of  the 
banking  capital  of  New-Orleans ;  and  yet 
these  cities  have  advanced  with  astonishing 
progress,  and  have  almost  doubled  their  pop¬ 
ulations,  whilst  New-Orleans  is  comparatively 
stationary.  #  _  ■ 

The  deposits  of  the  banking  institutions  of 
New-Orleans  bear  ,  a  proportion  to  those  of 
other  cities,  equally  favorable  with  that  of 
their  capitals; ,, and  I  assume  that  fixed  capi¬ 
tals  and  deposits  in  any  city  are  an  index  of 
its  aggregate  capital  and  means.  "With  these 
facts,  I  proceed  to,  make  another  statement, 
warranted  by  my  knowledge  of  the  facts :  that 
the  average  price  of  money  in  New-Orleans 
since  1842  has  been  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  average  price  in  Boston;  25  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  average  price  in  New-York, 

;  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore ;  and  50  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 
When  I  speak  of  the  average  price  or  the  dear¬ 
ness  or  cheapness  of  money,  I  mean  the  cur- 
Irent  price  demanded  and  paid  on  good  and 
undoubted  security;  and  X  am  particular  on 
these  points  of  comparison,  as  intending  to, 
i  show  that  the  circulation  of  capital  depends 
on  the  manner  of  its  employment,  and  that 
small  capitals,  actively  circulated^  where^  em¬ 
ployments  are  multiplied  and  various,  achieve 
a  great  deal  more  than  large  capitals,  located 
in  a  city  with  her  whole  dependence  founded 
on  a  mere  export  commerce..  The  operation 
of  unwise  laws  affecting  capital  will,  in  all- 
countries,  restrain  and  embarrass  its  free  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and  when  the  laws  are  not  such  as  to 
endanger  the  safe  employment  of  capital,  it 
will  certainly  disappear. 

!  We  have  more  capital  in  the  southern  states 
!  for  our  wants,  than,  any  portion  of  the  confed¬ 
eracy.  The  absence  among  us  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  bo  manifest  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  capital, 

I  but  proceeds  from  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
south  to  her  true  and  substantial  interests^  and 
the  discouragements  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
investments.  The  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  public  credit  of  Mississippi  and  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  the  overthrow  of  confidence,  public 
and  private,  when  public  obligations  are  dis- 
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regarded,  visit  on  the  whole  southwest  penal-  prove  an  element  of  increased  security  to  the 
ties  that  are  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  south,  one  which  will  hasten  the  recovery  of 
and,  above  all,  to  that  confidence  which  nour-  her  lost  power. 

ishes  and  protects  it.  The  demoralizinginflu-  Attention  to  these  interests  will  achieve  far 
ence  of  blighted  public  faith  Weakens  the  at-  more  for  the  south  than  the  discussion  of  the 
taehment  of  the  people  to  the  government,  and  platforms  of  political  quackery,  invented  to  ad- 
capital  and  property  will  never  trust  its  pro-  vance  the  pretensunsof  their  projectors, 
tection  to  a  government  without  this  moral  I  again  repeat  that  the  cry  of  deficiency  in 
support.  Capital  will  never  flow  into  a  state  capital  is  unfounded ;  we  have  it  in  abundance 
that  neglects  the  fulfilment  of  her  public  en-  for  all  our  purposes,  if  it  can  be  concentrated 
gagements;  but  all  the  savings  of  capital,  and  circulated  as  it  is  in  Wall  street.  There 
derived  from  industry  and  economy,  in  such  a  has  been  no  period  in  the  last  five  years,  not- 
state,  will  leave  it— -take  wings  and  fly  away  withstanding  its  being  marked  with  great 
to  places  of  greater  security.  At  this  time,  revolutions  in  trade,  that  money  was  not  ob- 
and  within  the  last  year,  the  chief  buyers  of  tamable  in  New-Or leans,  on  good  security— -I 
stocks,  for  investment  in  New- York,  were  mean  available  and  convertible  security,  such 
southern  people— yesj  Mr.  President,  people  as  is  recognized  and  current  in  Amsterdam, 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  and  yet,  if  London,  and  New- York;  I  do  not  mean  ee- 
capital  is  so  scarce  and  money  so  dear  as  is  curitywith  the  incumbrance  of  notarial  pledges, 
daily  announced,  why  does  it  happen  that  this  tacit  mortgages,  appraisement  laws,  fees  to 
country  is  furnishing  capital  to  buy  northern  lawyers  for  collecting,  and  vexatious  delays  in 
stocks  ?  furnishing  capital  to  enable  our  active  realizing  them.  The  money-lender  is  always 
and  enterprising  rivals  to  extend  their  high-  the  most  timid  of  men  ;  he  has  what  you 
ways  and  power?  furnishing  the  aid  that  want,  and  is  always  willing  to  supply  your 
transfers  te  them  supremacy,  and  weakens  and  wants,  provided  he  is  sure  of  escaping  trouble 
impoverishes  us?  3f  you  are  true  southerners,  and  vexation,  and  the  security  you  offer  is 
and  I  believe  you  all  are,  go  to  work  and  good;  but  when  you  ask  him  to  employ  at- 
change  all  this  by  ordaining  such  laws  as  will  torneys1  to  investigate  any  titles,  and  expose 
inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad ;  go  to  himself  to  any  uncertainty,  his  compliance  is 
work  and  imitate  your  victorious  rivals,  build  at  an  end.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  a 
roads,  and  create  stock  at  home,  give  the  guar-  money-lender  would  be  attracted  by  the  eecuri- 
antee  of  honesty  and  security,  and  my  word  ties  and  forms  of  law  known  in  Louisiana; 
for  it,  you  will  not  only  entice  back  the  capi-  that  he  would  hazard  the  profit  on  Ida  loans 
tal  that  is  leaving  you,  but  invite  it  from  by  the  fees  paid  to  the  agents  of  the  law,  and 
abroad.  their  punctual  recoveiy  by  the  delays  of  an 

Whilst  regarding  our  pursuits  and  laws  as  appraisement  law  that  extends  the  payment 
unfavorable  to  that  circulation  of  capi  tal  known  twelve  months,  when  the  property  does  not 
in  other  sections  of  the  Union,  there  is  another  bring  two  thirds  of  its  cash  value  It  is  the 
cause  that  is  dealing  out  its  influences.  Lat-  doubt  and  uncer'ainty  produced  by  such  a  con 
terly,  there  has  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  dition  of  laws,  that  curtail  the  ch  culation  of 
the  slavery  agitation,  an  uneasy  feeling.  The  capital,  and  make  it  dear  to  the  agricultural 
wicked  and  insane  meddling  of  the  enemies  of  classes  of  the  country. — Speech  of  James  Robb . 
our  institutions,  of  our  peace  and  tranquillity, 

and  the  perpetual  discussion  of  the  question,  NEW-YORK. — Commercial  Growth  and 

north  and  south, contributes  largely  to  unsettle  Greatness  of  New- York.' — Position  of 
confidence,  and  to  work  on  the  fears  of  the  Cities — Origin  of  New-York — Early  His- 
timid.  I  am  not  among  the  number  to  believe  tory,  Advances,  Improvements,  Population, 
this  evil  is  not  to  be  overcome.  The  south,  Resources,  Commerce,  Prospects,  etc. — The 
united  in  policy  and  interest,  united  by  the  growth  of  large  cities  depends  upon  the  devel- 
fies  of  closer  inter-communication,  united  by  opmenfc  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  facilities 
an  extended  and  combined  system  of  railroads,  they  possess  for  communication  with  tracts  of 
united  by  the  development  of  her  vast  re-  country  around  them.  The  lavger  the  extent 
sources,  and  the  building  up  of  a  manufacture  of  agricultural  country,  which  by  means  of 
ing  interest,  will  soon  be  in  circumstances  of  avenues  of  communication,  natural  or  arti- 
power  and  prominence  that  will  put  at  naught  ficial,  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  city, 
all  the  distractions  that  have  threatened  her  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  growth,  and  the 
peace,  and  endangered  the  security  of  the  greater  the  magnitude  to  which  operating 
Union.  causes  may  carry  it.  While  the  mechanic  arts 

The  building  of  railroads,  the  erection  of  and  the  business  of  exchange  are  unknown,  it 
manufactories,  and  the  demand  for  the  skill  results  from  the  regular and  irresistible  opera- 
ami  labor  that  they  every  where  create,  will  tion  of  a  natural  law,  that  large  cities  cannot  ex- 
aitract  emigration  "to  the  "south,  will  augment  ist.  The  condition  of  society  would  furnish  nei- 
our  white  population,  who  will  become  more  ther  the  elements  of  their  growth,  nor  of  their 
permanent  and  settled  in  their  pursuits;  and  preservation.  The  bulk  of  the  population  be- 
tkla  tendency  to  localizing  population  will  I  mg  agricultural — inasmuch  as  tout  food  is  the 
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first  necessary— is  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  regulated  by  the  attractions  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  supply  of  wants  beyond 
those  of  food,  must  come  from  cities,  either 
manufactured  or  imported  there ;  and  such 
cities  will  rise  in  localities  fixed  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  avenues  of  the  country.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  fortunes  of  a  city  change  through 
the  discontinuance  of  the  operation  of  causes 
from  which  its  existence  waa  derived — -as  in 
the  case  of  a  particular  manufacture  which 
will  no  longer  find,  a  market.  But  with  the 
decline  of  that  trade,  another  may  spring  up 
to  sustain  the  existence  of;  the  city;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  country  may  lose  its  market  for  the 
article  which  gave  it  importance,  but  may 
have  acquired  commercial  habits  during  its 
prosperity,  and  continue  a  depot  for  inland 
trade  when  its  manufactures  are  no  longer 
profitable. 

.  The  city  of  New-York  had  its  origin  en¬ 
tirely  in  commercial  interests.  The  discoverer, 
Henry  Hudson,  is  said  to  have  sold  the  title 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  in  1609, 
and  they  located  the  first  permanent  establish¬ 
ment,  which  was  forcibly  broken  up  in  1618 
by  the  English  South  Virginia  Company,  who 
claimed  the  title  under  the  discoveries  of  the 
Cabots.  The  Dutch  having  been  reinstated 
in  1620,  by  order  of  James  I,  the  growing 
importance  of  the  place  induced  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  erect  it  into  a  province  in  1629,  under 
the  name  of  New-Netherlands.  It  retained 
thisforai  until  the  government  of  Charles  II. 
took  forcible  possession  in  1664.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  it  by  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of 
York — afterwards,  as  James  II,,  driven  from 
the  English  throne  for  his  despotic  follies 
From  him  it  received  the  title  of  “New  York.” 
In  1673,  when  the  Dutch  ruled  the  ocean,  en¬ 
tered  the  Thames,  and  burnt  the  British  ship¬ 
ping-— at  the  moment  Charles  and  Ms  court 
were  playing  at  romps  at  the  house  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth — New- York  passed 
into  their  hands.  It  was  restored  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  by  treaty  in  1674.  Through  all  these 
changes  the  colony  preserved  its  commercial 
character.  The  causes  of  its  origin  had  little 
analogy  with  those  of  other  settlements.  New- 
England,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  southern  states, 
had  more  the  character  of  religious  asylums  for 
the  oppressed  than  New-York,  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  purely  by  commercial  adventurers  with 
a  view  to  trade,  and  this  distinctive  character 
it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  The  first 
charter  of  the  city  was  granted  by  James  II. 
April  22,4686.  The  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff, 
town  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  market,  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  directly  or  indirectly; 
aldermen  and  assistants  were  chosen  annually 
by  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward.  The  corpo¬ 
ration,  styh-d  “The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  city  of  New-York,”  were 
authorized  to  make  improvements,  but  not  to 


interfere  with  vested  rights ,  but  by  consent  oj 
:  the  owners.  In  1708,  Queen  Anne  confirmed 
i  the  charter,  and  gave  power  to  establish  fer¬ 
ries.  In  1732,  George  II.  confirmed  the  char¬ 
ter,  with  modifications.  The  city  was  made 
free,  and  the  power  of  the  corporation  in¬ 
creased,  particularly  in  respect  to  t,he  right  of 
making  improvements  without  the  limitation 
or  assent  of  private  owners,  required  by  fixe 
grant  of  James.  Since  then,  the  changes  in 
the  city  charter,  by  acts  of  legislation  and  by 
state  constitution,  have  been  mostly  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  charter  of  George  II.  The  charter, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  their 
transition  from  a  state  of  colonial  subjection 
to  national  independence,  and  by  the  general 
progress  of  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  a  fabric  of  arbitrary  powers  resting  upon 
a  popular  basis.  Almost  all  the  grants  of 
|  English  kings  have  been  retained,  but  in  con¬ 
firming  and  extending  the  authority  of  the 
municipal  government,  its  organization  has 
been  subject  to  the  popular  principle  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  the  citizens  have,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  a  voice  in  the  election  of  officers. 
The  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  existing 
power  is  that  of  taxing  property  beyond  its 
value ,  for  purposes  of  improvement.  Did  this 
not  rest  on  forms  of  popular  sanction,  insurrec- 
|  tion  and  revolution  would  be  the  immediate 
j  result.  Another  is  the  power  of  police  justices 
|  to  arrest  and  imprison  an  individual  at  their 
|  own  discretion,  without  the  form  of  trial  by 
!  jury,  for  six  months.  That  this  extraordinary 
power  exists,  is  the  best  proof  that  it  has 
j  never  been  abused. 

|  The  police  of  New- York  has  been  rather 
i  remarkable  for  success  in  detecting,  than  for 
|  vigilance  in  preventing,  crimes.  There  are 
few  instances  of  a  crime  of  any  magnitude 
having  been  perpetrated,  in  which  the  actors 
have  eluded  punishment.  Still,  the  city  has 
I  had  the  reputation  of  having  the  worst  police 
j  of  any  northern  city.  Of  late  it  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  new  footing,  which  has  been 
found  four  times  as  expensive,  if  not  more 
efficient,  than  the  old. 

Population  op  New-Y oiik.-— The  population 
of  the  city  has  progressed  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  The  aggregate  numbers  of  the  city 
and  state,  from  remote  periods,  compare  as 
follows ; 

State.  City, 

1696 . 30,000  ..  4,302 

1731 . 50,000  ..  4,622 

1756 .  100,000  ..  10,381 

1773 . 163,000  ..  21,870 

|  1786 .  301,100  ..  24,614 

1790 .  340,121  ..  33,131 

1800 . 586,758  ..  60,489 

1810. .  959,049  ..  96,372 

1820. .  1,372,812  . .  123,706 

1825. ..........  1,616,458  ..  166,086 
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Siate.  City. 


1880 .  1,918,608  ..  202,689 

1835 - ....  2, 174, 617  . .  210,089 

1840. . .  2,428,921  ..  312,110 

1345 - 2,604,495  .,  310,102 

1841* . ;  2,614,163  . .  394,451 


Prior  to  the  first  regular  enumeration  of 
1190,  the  figures  depend  upon  uncertain  data, 
but  thus  given  as  from  the  best  authorities. 

IVe  have  remarked  that  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Hew-York  have  depended,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  upon  commerce ;  accordingly, 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  has  al¬ 
ways  fluctuated  with  the  course  of  events  jn 
regard  to  general  commerce.  Whenever  the 
general  trade  of  the  country,  from,  whatever 
cause,  increased  in  magnitude,  the  resources 
of  the  city  of  Hew- York,  which  early  began 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  general  market 
for  the  whole  country,  was  brought  into  full 
operation.  An  increased  demand  for  men  and 
money  arose,  which  was  supplied  rapidly  from 
other  quarters.  The  first  great  increase  in  the 
city  population,  was  from  11 90  to  1800 — ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ratio  of  which,  the  population 
would  have  doubled  in  twelve  years.  That 
decade  was  one  of  unexampled  commercial 
prosperity.  The  old  world,  involved  in  wars, 
was  making  constant  demands  upon  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  new;  and  the  produce  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  of  the  neighboring  states  was  press¬ 
ing  to  the  Atlantic,  whence  tbe  shipping  of 
Hew- York  carried  it  abroad,  and  returned 
with  goods  for  distribution.  The  amount  of 
business  transacted  in  Hew-York  wonderfully 
increased,  and  its  attendant  profits  drew  thi¬ 
ther  capital  and  men  to  participate  in  them. 
The  decade  1800  to  1810  presented  a  change 
in  affairs.  More  than  half  of  that  period  was 
fraught  with  reverses.  Captures,  condemna¬ 
tions,  embargoes,  and  acts  of  nonintercourse, 
diminished  the  capital  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
the  profits.  They  discouraged  enterprise,  and 
the  general  depression  of  business  relaxed  the 
stimulus  that  had  drawn  numbers  to  the  city 
in  the  previous  decade.  In  the  succeeding 
ten  years,  actual  war  destroyed  the  commerce 
that  before  languished.  From  1812  to  1816 
foreign  trade  was  extinct,  and  no  principle  of 
income  was  in  operation.  From  1816  to  1820, 
trade  again  revived ;  but  the  rate  of  increase 
from  1810  to  1820  was  far  below  that  of  any 
other  decade,  while  the  increase  in  the  popula 
tion  of  the  whole  state  was  more  rapid  than 


*  Estimated  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  preceding  five  years. 


ever;  a  fact  which,  in  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  evinces  the  importance  of  commerce  to 
the  prosperity  of  Hew-York.  From  1820  to 
1826,  commerce  was  prosperous,  and  the  pop¬ 
ulation -of  the  city  swelled  in  proportion. 
This  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  com¬ 
merce  did  not  recover  the  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  it  had  enjoyed  from  1190  to  1800,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  European  wars  had 
ceased,  and  industry  and  navigation  had  re¬ 
vived,  to  deprive  America  of  the  sort  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  she  had  previously  enjoyed.  In  the 
year  1826,  a  new  element  of  prosperity  was 
brought  into  operation,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  canal,  which  opened  to  the  command 
of  the  city  not  only  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Genesee,  but  also 
of  the  whole  coast  of  the  northern  lakes.  The 
prosperity  growing  out  of  this  accession  of 
Wealth,  added  to  the  general  speculative  dis¬ 
position  apparent  throughout  the  world,  con¬ 
spired  to  make  Hew-York  the  focus  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  operations;  and  from 

1830  to  1835,  the  largest  actual  increase  is 
numbers  took  place,  which  ever  occurred  in 
the  space  of  fiv8  years.  From  1835  to  1831, 
the  speculative  fever  continued 'to  rage,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  to  increase.  From 

1831  to  1840,  the  revulsion  took  place,  and 
with  it  a  desire  to  leave  the  city  for  western 
enterprise  returned.  Farms  which  had  been 
turned  into  building  lots  for  paper  cities,  were 
again  put  under  the  plough.  During  the 
speculative  mania  real  estate  rose  in  price, 
and  the  island  was  laid  out  in  town  lots  to  its 
utmost  limits.  Large  quantifies  of  goods  were 
manufactured^  on  credit  for  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  consumption ;  importations  were  immense 
on  credit,  sales  as  large,  likewise  on  time.  All 
these  operations  gave  employment  to,  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  demand  for,  work-people,  whom  the 
high  wages  drew  into  the  city.  Business  arid 
capital  also  flowed  thither,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  real  and 
j  personal  estate,  rapidly  augmented.  When 
I  the  revulsion  took  place,  the  reverse  of  this 
picture  was  presented :  building  stopped,  real 
estate  fell  in  value,  large  operations  failed, 
people  were  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  many 
left  the  city  to  seek,  through  the  exercise  of 
industry  in  the  western  country,  the  fortunes 
they  had  hoped  to  realize  in  city  speculation. 
The  income  from  1885  to  1840  was  much  less 
than  in  the  previous  term  of  ten  years ;  and 
for' the  decade  ending  with  1846,  the  increase 
was  something  It  -  than  that  ending  with 
1885.  The  growth  of  the  city  by  wards,  since 

;  1836,  has  been  as  follows : 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY  .OF  NEW-YORK. 

1825  1830  1835  1810  Males  Females  Total 

9,029  11,331  10,380  10,629  6,549  5,681  12,230 

9,315  8,203  7,549  6,394  3,947  3,015  6,962 

10,201  9,599  10,884  11,581  6,449  5,451  11,900 

12,210  12,705  15,349  15,770  12,138  8,682  21,000 

15,093  .17,722  18,495  19,149  9,501  10,801  20,362 

20,061  13,570  16,827  17,198  9,716  44,907  19,345 

14,192  15,873  21,481  22,982  14,239  16,607  38,846 

24,285  20,729  28,570  29,073  14,295  16,612  30,907 

10,956  22,810  20,618  24,795  10,010  10,983  20,993 

23,932  16,338  20,926  29,026  13,339  13,920  27,259 

7,344  14,915  26,845  17,052  6,879  6,499  13,378 

7,938  11,808  24,437  11,652  10,750  11,661  22,411 

12,598  17,130  18,517  10,065  11,038  21,103 

14  223  17,306  20,235  8,142  11,310  19,423 

13,202  15,754  18,723  20,614  48,337 

22  273  12,556  14,591  27,147 

'  18,612  _  ■  ■ 

166,086  202,589  270,089  312,712  180,365  190,737  371,120 

There  is  now  an  EighteenthWard,  constituted  all  parts  of  the  city  to  the  Battery,  bringing 
in  1846,  from  the  others.  The  great  increase  down  thousands  to  their  business, .  and  thence 
in  the  population  is  in  the  up-town  wards ;  diverging  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  in  a  fan-like 
and  it  has  been  promoted,  or  in  fact  made  form,  running  to  Twenty-seventh  street,  which 
possible,  only  by  increased  facilities  of  loco* * * §  is  3\  miles  from  the  Battery.  They,  as  also 
motion.  the  Harlem  railroad,  take  passengers  this  dis- 

Manhattan  Island  presents  somewhat  the  tance  for  6£  cents  each.  These  constitute 
form  of  a  boot — whereof  the  toe  is  the  Bat-  the  means  of  the  increase  of  the  city.  They 
tery,  and  the  heel  Corlear’s  Poole,  on  the  East  make  the  up  •town  lots  available  for  the  dwell- 
river.  Broadway  runs  from  the  Battery  longi-  ings  of  those  doing  business  down  town,  and 
tudinally,  dividing  the  island  in  nearly  equal  have  therefore  greatly  raised  the  value  of  real 
halves.  On  the  East  river  side  are  the  Bowery  estate  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  city, 
and  East  Broadway,  forming  two  main  arteries  The  streets  are  laid  out  irregularly  below 
through  which  the* population  circulates  to  the  Fourteenth  street.  Commencing  with  Four- 
upper  wards.  The  Harlem  railroad,  com-  teenth,  they  run  two  miles  in  straight  lines 
mencing  at  the  Park,  one  mile  from  the  Bat-  from  East  to  North  riveiy  and  at  equal  dis- 
tery,  runs  up  Centre  street,  through  Bowery,  tances  from  each  other,  being  numbered  up 
continuing  on  the  Fourth  avenue  eight  miles  to  to  155th  street,  which  is  9f  miles  from  the 
the  Harlem  river,  and  forms  a  great  artery  for  Battery.  Longitudinally,  run  ten  avenues 
the  city  travel.  About  the  year  1836,  when  from  Fourteenth  street  to  155th,  being  num- 
the  city  had  about  half  the  population  that  it  bered  from  1  to  10  from  East  to  North  river, 
now  contains,  the  difficulty  of  living  at  a  dis-  One  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  growth 
tance  up  town,  when  nearly  all  the  businesses  of  New- York,  has  been  the  development  of 
transacted  in  the  triangle  formed  by  a  line  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which  affords 
drawn  from  East  to  the  North  river,  at  three  an  ample  supply  of  cheap  fuel  to  meet  the 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  its  apes  to  the  Battery,  growing  demand.  Where  wood  is  in  common 
was  very  great.  That  difficulty  operated  much  use  as  fuel,  a  great  augmentation  in  price  in- 
against  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  favored  the  evitably  follows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
growth  of  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn,  across  the  the  consumers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands 
ferries.  About  that  time  the  Harlem  railroad  of  steamboats  and  factories.  Forests  are 
was  projected,  and  the  omnibuses  Introduced,  limited  in  their  power  of  production.  A  large 
Thus)  a  "number  of  gentlemen  doing  business  and  increasing  population  will  consume  more 
down  town,  employed  a  coach,  at  12 h  cents  rapidly  than  nature  can  produce;  and  thede- 
each,  to  take  them  home  to  dinner.  From  that  mauds  of  an  augmenting  population  upon  new 
beginning  the  omnibus  business  has  grown  until  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  are  constantly 
this  year  the  number  licensed  is  361,  and  the  narrowing  the  limits  within  which  the  powers 
license  money  paid,  §5,9 10.  The  capital  em-  of  nature  are  in  operation.  Old  countries  have, 
ployed  is,  for  vehicles,  §200,000 ;  horses,  therefore,  of  necessity,  penetrated  the  bosom 
$180,000  ;  harness,  &c.,  §100,000  ;  building,  of  the  earth  for  those  supplies  which  could  no 
&c.,  §250,000.  Total  capital,  §'730,000.  These  longer  be  found  upon  its  surface.  The  irnpor- 
omnibuses  form  eighteen  lines,  that  run  from  taDce  of  coal  mines  to  manufacturing  industry 

*  These  two  Wards  were  constituted  in  182G— -tho  Thirteenth  from  the  Tenth,  and  the  Fourteenth  from 
the  Sixth  and  Eighth. 

f  Bet  oh  from  t-lie  Ninth  Ward  in  March,  1832. 

j  Taken  from  tho  Twelfth  Ward  in  1830. 

§  Taken  from  the  Eleventh  in  1837. 
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is  quite  as  great,  as  there  is  no  country  of  fall 
population  where  furnaces,  if  dependent  upon 
the  productions  of  the  forest,  would  not  yield 
to  such  an  extension  of  agriculture  as  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

About  the  year  1825,  when  the  Erie  canal 
was  about  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  New- York,  the  mining  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  coal  basin  commenced  a  supply 
of  fuel,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  features  in  our  national'  industry. 
The  great  coal  valley  of  Pennsylvannia  is  60 
miles  long  and  5  miles  wide— covering  300 
Square  miles,  or  192,000  acres.  The  several 
mines  discovered  and  probed  amount  in  thick¬ 


ness  to  70  feet— which,  according  to  the  usual 
estimate  of  coal,  gives  119,000  tons  per  acre. 
If  half  of  this  region  should  be  worked,  it 
would  supply  an  annual  demand  of  11,000,000 
tons  fer  ljOOO  years.  f 
This  is  the  ample  depot  of  fuel  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Atlantic  cities,  opened  in  1825,  when 
I  the  export  was  34,693  tons.  There  have  been 
since  constructed  five  great  avenues  to  bring 
that  coal  to  market,  viz. :  the  Lehigh  eauaT, 
the  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the 
Morris  canal,  and  the  Reading  railroad.  These 
five  works  costs,  in  round  numbers, $28, 000, 000, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  down  has 
been  as  follows: 


1830 

1835 

J840 

1842 

1847 


Schuylkill 

Canal 

..  89,984 
339  508 
.452,251 
.491,602 
.130,142 


Reading 

Railroad. 


49,290 

1,256,567 


Lehigh  ^Lackawanna  All  others 

41,750  43,000 

131,250  90,000 

225.288  148,470  39,365 

'272,129  205,253  89,727 

635,015  352,144  228,980 


Total  tons 

174.734 

560,758 

865,444 

1,108,001 

2,702,857 


road,  the  Schuylkill  canal  had  a  monopoly,  and 
the  price  in  New- York  was  held  as  high  some¬ 
times  as  $14  per  ton— a  price  which  greatly 
retarded  the  oringing  of  it  into  general  use. 
When  the  railroad  wa3  completed,  it  speedily 
took  the  business,  and  now  delivers  one  half 
the  supply.  By  this  competition  the  price  was 
reduced,  and  at  retail  in  New- York  varies  from 
$6  50  to  $6  per  ton.  It  is  now  $6.  At  this 
rate  the  value  of  the  product  this  year  is 
$16,217,142.  A  large  proportion  of  tikis  fuel  is 
consumed  in  the  city  of  New-York.  It  is 
manifest  how  great  an  influence  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  trade  has  had  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  city. 

As  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New-York  is  exceedingly  diversified^ 
and  has  perhaps  less  of  national  character 
than  most  other  cities.  Indeed,  its  floating 
population  is  hugely  supplied  from  immigra¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  immigants  that  have 
arrived  in  New-York  for  four  yearspending 
July  81,  is  as  follows: 

1848-4  . 51,307 

1844- 5  . 70,330 

1845- 6  . 91,280 

1846- 7  . 152,166 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals  for  twelve 

years  was  855,360.  The  large  immigration  of 
the  last  year  was  mostly  owing  to  the  distress 
and  famine  abroad.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1846, 
54,226  were  from  British  ports;  and  in  1847, 
88,733  came  from  the  same  quarter.  The 

constant  influx  of  strangers  produces  a  mixed 
population,  inasmuch  as  that  a  large  portion 
of  each  arrival  remains  in  the  city.  Thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1845,  the  nationality 
of  tiie  inhabitants  was  as  follows : 


Born  in  New-York  Stata  »  .  ..194  916 
“  .New-England  States  .......  16,079 

“  Other  United  States  .......  25,572 

“  Mexico  and  South  America. .  508 

il  Great  Britain  .  96,581 

“  France.. J . .  3,710 

41  Germany . . 24,416 

“  Other  places . .  3,277 


This  gives  a  total  of  365,059— which  shows 
a  discrepancy  of  6,043  from  the  return  in  the 
above  table.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  returns  of  the  15th  ward,  as  first  made, 
were  not  received  by  the  commissioner,  and  a 
re-enumeration  was  made  of  that  ward,  with¬ 
out  describing  the  nationality. 

This  population,  Lumbering  in  round  num¬ 
bers  400,000,  now  densely  covers  one  third  of 
Manhattan  Island;  and  at  the  same  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  30 
years,  the  year  1880  will  find  the  whole  island 
densely  settled  to  Harlem  river,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,200,000  souls.  The  increase  of 
New-York  and  Brooklyn,  compared,  has  been 
as  follows: 


NEW-YORK. 

Population 

Increase 

1820.., . . 

. 123,706 

1830 . 

......  .202.587 

63.8  per  cent. 

1840 . 

. 312,710 

44.7 

1845 . 

17.3  « 

BROOKLYN. 

Population 

Increase 

1820 . 

. .  7,175 

1830 . 

.  15,396 

114.6  per  cent. 

1840 . 

.  36,233 

135.3 

1845 . 

64.3 
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This  great  increase  of  Brooklyn,  which  has 
raised  it  nearly  to  half  what  New-Yurk  Was 
in  3.820,  haa  grown  out  of  the  fact  that,  to 
"be  near  business,  and  to  escape  the  high  tax¬ 
ation  of  New- York  on  personal  property, 
many  persons  dp  business  in  the  city,  and  re¬ 
side  across  the  ferry. 

Assessed  Value  of  PaoPEUTy.—The  value 
of  property  in  New’ -York  has  fluctuated 
greatly  in  those  years  of  speculation  and  re¬ 
vulsion  to  the  influence  of  which,  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  population,  we  have  alluded.* 

AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF  ASSESSED  PROPERTY  IN 
NEW- YORK. 

1616 . . . .  $82,074,250 

1817 . .78,895,735 

18  IS ....................... .  80,254,091 

1819 . 79,113,06! 

1820.. ... . 69,530,753 

1821.. .. . 68,285,070 

1822  . 71,289,144 

1823  . 83,431,170 

1824  - - - ...........  87,480,026 

1825  . ..101,160,046 

1826  - . . 107,447,781 

1827. . . . . .112,211,926 

1828 . ...,111,130,240 

1829. . . .112,526,016 

1830  . .125,288,518 

1831  . .....139,280,214 

1832. .  ...... _ _ ..140,802,618 

1833  . ...166.495,187 

1834  . .186,548,511 

1835, . ....218,723,703 

1836  . 309,500,920 

1837  . , . 263.837,350 

1838.. .. . .264,152,941 

1839  . ....261,789,130 

1840  . 2^2,843,163 

1841  . .251,777,702 

1842.. ... . .......237,806,901 

1843 . 228,001,889 

1844. . . 235,960,047 


having  continued  to  decline.  The  mode  of 
valuation,  however,  and  the  high  rate  of  taxes 
imposed,  have  conspired  to  make  the  assess¬ 
ment  a  very  uncertain  criterion  of  the  real  in¬ 
creased  personal  property. 

For  the  last  few  years  a  law  has  been  in 
force  requiring  the  valuation  to  be  made  in 
each  year  between  the  second  Tuesday  in  May 
and  the  fifteenth  of  August ;  and  giving  to  the 
inhabitant^twho  may  at  that  season  of  the  year 
be  residing  out  of  the  city,  the  option  of  being 
assessed  fur  personal  property  either  in  the 
city,  or  ra  the  places  of  thpir  summer  residence. 
For  several  years  past  the  rate  of  taxation  hap 
been  so  high  in  the  city,  that  these,  citizens, 
who  are  both  numerous  and  wealthy,  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  pay  their  personal  tax  in 
the  country,  by  which  they  make  a  saving, 
commonly,  of  more  than  one  half.  If  they 
preside  out  of  the  slate  during  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  second.  Tuesday  in  May  and  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  the  chance  is,  that  they 
pay  no  personal  tax  any  where. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  in- 
-crease  ofreal  and  persopaL .property  with  the 
annual  taxation  of  the  city,  which  includes  the 
county: 

ASSESSED  PROPERTY  OF  NEW- YORE  CITY,  WITH 
THE  ANNUAL  TAX  LEVIED. 

JFomgn  Goods. 

Year  ;  Herd  Personal  Total  Taxes 

1835..  143, 732, 425  75,758,617  218,723,703  850,000 

1836..  233. 742. 303. 74.091,278  309,500,920  1,085,130 

18.37..  198. 540. 109. 67,297,241  203,837,350  1,175,109 

1838..  194, 543, 359  69,609,582  264,152,941  3,151.130 

1839..  196,778, 434  70,010,796  266,789,130  1,352!832 

1840..  187, 121, 464  65,721,699  252,843,163  1,376  280 

1841. .  186,347,246  65,430,456  251,777,71.2  1,394  136 

1842..  176, 512, 342  61,294,559  237.806,901  1,498,630 

1843..  164, 955, 31 4  63,046,575  228,001,889  1,753.487 

1844..  171,936,591  64,023,456  235,960,047  1,988,818 

1845..  177,207,990  62,787,527  239.992,517  2,096  194 
1846.  .183,480,934  61,471,470  244,05 ■/, 404.  2  520,146 

1847.. . 07.314. 336. 59,837,917  247,151,303  2,542,361 

Thus  we  see  that  real  estate  has  increased 


1845  . 239, 995. 617 

1846  . 244,952,404 

1847  . 247,1 5 2, SOB 


This  gives  the  taxable  value  for  thirty-two 
years,  from  the  close  of  the  war,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolution  in  1820-21, 
when  the  late  United  States  Bank  came  near 
its  suspension,  the  recovery  of  business  and  the 
impulse  given  to  it  by  the  opening  of  the  Brie 
Canal,  until  trade  ran  into  the  wildest  specu¬ 
lation,  carrying  values  to  their  highest  point, 
in  1836.  From  that  year,  as  speculation  sub¬ 
sided,  valuations  fell  year  by  year,  until  1843, 
when  they  reached  their  lowest  point,  at  a  fall 
of  $S  1,499, 031,  equal  to  the  "whole  value  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Since  1 848,  the  values 
have  again  been  in  advance.  This  recovery 
lias  been,  however,  altogether  on  the  side  of 
real  estate,  the  valuation  of  personal  estate ! 


since  1848,  which  was  the  point  of  lowest  de- 
I  pression,  $22,359,072,  and  in  the  same  time 
personal  property  has  declined  $3,200,000, 
while  the  amount  of  taxes  has  increased 
$788,875,  thus  throwing  an  enormous  burden 
upon  real  estate.,  The  aggregate  taxation 
amounts  to  102.8  cents  per  $200  of  valuation. 
This  includes  the  state  tax  of  one  mill  per  $100 
imposed  by  the  law  of  1842,  to  make  good 
any  deficit  that  might  arise  in  the  means  of 
paying  the  state  debt.  Inconsequence  of  the 
diminished  debt  and  the  enhanced  canal  tolls, 
one  half  this  tax  has  been  remitted,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  so.  A  new  law  has  also  been 
passed  to  make  persons  doingbusiness  in  New- 
York  pay  taxes  on  the  capital  employed  here 
— a  law  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrain 
the  growth  of  Brooklyn. 

The  business  of  the  city  has  so  improved 
during  the  past  year,  and  with  it  the  profits  of 
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trade  have  been  so  enhanced,  as  much  to 
lighten  taxation.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  foreign  commerce  since  1821 : 

foreign  commerce  of  new-york. 


Calendar  Foreign 
year  A  r  rivals  Tons 


1821.... 

..  932 

171,963 

1822 .... 

..1,172 

226,790 

1823.... 

..1,217 

226,789 

1824.... 

..1,364 

252,769 

1825.... 

..1,436 

280,179 

1820 _ 

..1,389 

274,997 

1827.... 

.  .1,414 

292,872 

1828 _ 

275,677 

3829.... 

..1,310 

231,512 

1830.... 

..1,480 

314,715 

1831 .... 

..1,034 

337,009 

1832.... 

. .  1.608 

401,718 

1833..,. 

..1,926 

439,918 

1634.,.. 

..1,932 

444,904 

1835.... 

..2,044 

464,464 

1836.... 

..2,235 

556,739 

3837.... 

..2,071 

539,372 

1833.... 

..1,790 

468,890 

1839.... 

.  .2,159 

565,335 

1846... . 

.,1,953 

527,591 

1641 .... 

..2,118 

549,025 

Foreign 

Imports  Exports 

$26,020,012  $12,134,643 
38,912,453  15,504,894 

30,801,455  21,069,698 

37,785,147  22,309,362 

50;024,973  34,032,279 

34,728,604  39,437,229 

41,441,832  24,614,035 

39,117,016  25,135,487 

34.972,493  17,809,600 

38/356,084  17,666,624 

57,291,727  26,142,719 

50.995.924  22,792,599 

56,527,976  24,723,903 

72,224,390  22,196,061 

89.304,108  29,035,755 

118^886,194  27,455,223 

68,374,553  23,534,610 

77,214,729  22,182,248 

97,078,687  38,662,223 

56.845.924  30,186,470 

75,268,015  30,731,519 


Calender!)  Foreign 
year  A>  rivals  Tons 

1842.. .....  1,962  555,315 

1843..  . 1,832  491,494 

1844 . 2,208  693.373 

1815 . 2,043  613,349 

1846 . 2,293  612,040 

1847,  llmonihs. 


Foreige 

Imports 

52,415,555 

50,036,667 

75,749,220 

72,108,111 

70,269,811 

93,862,440 


Exports 

23,090^199 

23,440,326 

34.628.440 
32^891,062 
36,42:1,762 

49.766.441 


!  The  imports  of  the  speculative  year,  188G, 
the  same  in  which  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  was  the  highest,  were  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  year  1889  again  presented  a  high 
figure,  but  the  trade  was  of  a  speculative 
character,  and  ended  in  great  revulsions.  The 
business  of  1847,  in  the  aggregate,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  larger  than  ever  before,  the  exports 
having  swollen  to  a  very  important  figure, 
reaching  50  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  great  export  of  farm  produce, 
which  has  been  supplied  iu  swelling  volumes 
from  that  great  source  of  commercial  wealth, 
the  Erie  canal.  The  progress  of  the  receipts 
of  produce  from  the  canals  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  as  follows : 


X'AT.uc  nv  -PROTUTfSE  T.EffT  a/p  irmtt  WATER  FROM  THE  NEW- YORK  CANALS. 


Produce  of 
the  Forest 


1837 . 

1833  . . 

1«U!i  .  . . . 4.5 18.293 

1841 . 

1842  . 

. 3,741,059 

1843 . 

1344.  ........ 

. 7,716,032 

1845  ....... 

1846  . 

. . 8,580,291 

Vegetable  Other 
Animals  Food  Products 

3,021,295  10,074,075  383,380 
4,439.552  10,847,566  355,527 
4,2 17^825  7,650,625  236.S49 

5,167,906  10,888,917  237,140 
5,582,133  10,766,403  646,407 
4,827,615  10,340,427  494,817 
6,357,344  11,237,625  616,6010 
7,788,922  12,63-1,016  596,527 
9,002,196  17,579,581  630,404 
10,633,820  22,286,905  742,093 


Manufac-  Merclian- 

tures  dise  Sundries 

1,878.456  118,188  1,286,817 
1,574,715  89,428  855,992 

1,621,762  13-1,818  1,044,929 
1,312,231  33,280  1,055,806 

2,159,832  55,782  1,369,192 

3,949,541  55,432  1,342,092 

2,561.159  56.224  1,667,922 

3.489,670  80,153  2,328,526 

6^432,259  88,497  3,559,658 

4,805,799  276,872  3,770,476 


21,802,354 
20.038, 510 
20J63,199 
23,213,573 
23,225,322 
22,751,013 
28,453,408 
34,640,440 
45,452-301 
51,104,258 


In  these  ten  years  it  is  observable  that  the 
materials  of  commerce,  derived  from  a  work 
not  in  operation  in  1825,  have  doubled,  adding 
$51,105,256  to  the  value  of  articles  which 
sought  New-York  for  a  market  twenty  years 


previously.  The  accounts  for  1841  are  not  yet 
made  up ;  but  the  amount  will  far  exceed  that 
of  1846.  The  following  shows  the  quantities 
of  four  articles  that  sought  tide  water  in 
several  years : 


Flour,  'obis. . . . . 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Corn,  u 
Barley  “ 

Bacon,  lbs.  . 

Butter,  li 

Lft.nl,  “ 

Cheese,  « 
Wool,  “  - 


ms 

2,073,708 

827,346 

186,016 

543,996 

!  24,215,709 
24,330,260 
6/216,400 


2,222,204 

1,262,249 

17,861 

818,472 

22.570.300  | 

26.674.300 
7,072/300 


1815 

2,517,250 

1,620,083 

35,803 

1,137,917 

965,200 

21,709,705 

3,097,067 

27,366,779 

9,417,500 


1815 

3,068,441 

2,950,686 

1,610,149 

1,427,953 

2,034,600 

21,194,030 

7,347,906 

35,007,393 

8,553,826 


18-17 

3,693,270 

3,891,931 

5,986,776 

1,243,372 

3,562,030 

22,653,861 

5,237,460 

40,659.005 

11.221,384 


These  large  supplies  of  vegetable  food  go  to 
swell  the  external  commerce  of  the  city,  and 
are  capable  of  meeting  almost  any  demand 
which  the  exigencies  of  Europe  may  require, 
while  they  furnish  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  large  importation  from  abroad ;  they  also 


create  the  credits  in  New- York,  through  which 
the  producers  are  enabled  to  pay  for  increased 
supplies  of  goods,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
received  through  thei-Erie  canal.  The  ship¬ 
ping  interest  of  New- York  has  progressed  m 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 


Registered  tonnage. 
Whaling,  * 

Steam,  u 


Total  registered  tonnage 
Coasting  ** 

“  steam 

«  under  20  tons  K 

■Cod-fishery  “  “ 


Total  toiML . 


1833 

me 

1810 

1843 

18-10 

..123,052 

192,030 

203,536 

236,970 

259,242 

. .  6,255 

934 

370 

279 

1,375 

.129,307 

192,964 

203,536 

236,340 

260,896 

.143,302 

192,996 

166.805 

214,300 

264,782 

.  13.113 

19,681 

34,754 

35,317 

45,182 

.  7,974 

8,999 

9,441 

9,745 

1,429 

135 

.171 

280 

302 

303 

..298,831 

404,814 

414,817 

490,965 

572,522 
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According  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
no  vessel  can  be  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
without  being  registered;  and  no  vessel  can 
be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  without 
being  enrolled  or  licensed.  The  registered 
tonnage,  therefore,  gives  the  amount  engaged 
in  foreigu  commerce,  showing,  comparatively, 
its  progress,  and  the  enrolled,  the  same  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  shipping  of 
New-York  is  mostly  employed  in  direct  trade, 
while  the  carrying  trade,  so  called,  is  mostly 
conducted  by  eastern  vessels.  The  business 
of  navigation  is  in  some  degree  distinct  from 
that  of  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  former  may 
be  carried  on  by  a  country  that  has  no  pro¬ 
ductions,  while  the  latter  depends  upon  sur¬ 
plus  productions.  Of  this  latter  character  is 
New- York  commerce,  and  it  thrives  mo3t  in 
those  years  in  which  the  national  exports  are 
largest.  Not  until  1846  had  New-York  any 
steam  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  neve  line  of  Bremen  steamers  is  the  first 
enterprise  of  the  kind,  and  the  business  of 
36,000,000  Germans  is  by  it  brought  in  closer 
connection  with  New-York.  The  steam  ton¬ 
nage  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1833.  The  tonnage  en¬ 
gaged  in  tiie  foreign  and  coasting  trade  ap¬ 
pears  tG  have  progressed  in  each  brauch  in 
nearly  an  equal  degree. 

In  the  progress  of  population,  trade  and 
value  of  property  belonging  to  the  city,  it  has 
necessarily  resulted  that  the  active  moneyed 
capital  bas  progressed  also.  To  take  the  in¬ 
creased  capital  employed  in  all  as  a  guide  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  existing  wealth, 
would  be  incorrect;  for  the  reason  that  although 
nsurance  capital  amounts  to  831,000,000,  it 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  bonds  and 
mortgage  upon  real  estate,  and  is,  therefore, 
only  a  representation  of  the  property  already 
considered  under  the  assessed  values.  In 
New-York  almost  every  species  of  fixed  prop¬ 
erty,  by  means  of  hypothecation  in  one  form 
or  another,  becomes  circulating  capital,  which 
is  constantly  changing  its  form  and  yielding  at 
every  conversion  a  profit  to  its  employers.  In 
regard  to  calculation  connected  with  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  commercial  transactions,  the  amount  of 
bank  capital  becomes  a  more  direct  guide.  In 
1826  there  were  fourteen  banks  in  operation 
in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$13,600,000,  exclusive  of  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  which  was  authorized  to 
employ  82,500,000.  At  this  time  there  are  in 
New-York  twenty-five  banks,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  $24,311,760,  and  the  capital  of 
twenty-three  of  these  institutions  is  assessed 
as  follows: 

Owned  in  New-York  city . $13,812,183 

“  state .  2,052,453 

“  other  states. . .  4,025,811 

VOL.  H. 


Owned  by  the  state . .  2*71,' 104 

“  foreigners.... .  2,634,445 

Total . $22,856,059 


The  capital  employed  in  banking’kit  any 
one  time  is  not,  however,  a  precise  indication 
of  the  activity  of  business,  as  thus — in  No¬ 
vember,  1S4-8,  the  same  capital  was  tbe  basis 
of  $65,314,129,  which  bad  loaned  $80, 278, 529 
in  November,  1847,  showing  that  the  activity 
of  business  as  indicated  in  the  table  of  imports 
and  exports,  was  one  third  greater  this  year 
than  in  1843. 

The  city  of  New-York  has  a  large  debt  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  construction  of  the  Croton  aque¬ 
duct,  by  which  the  city  is  now  supplied  with 
water.  The  Croton  river  is  a  stream  of  whole¬ 
some  water  running  into  the  North  river,  and 
is  tapped  at  a  point  called  Croton  lake,  cov¬ 
ering  400  acres,  and  containing  500,000,000 
gallons,  by  the  aqueduct,  at  a  distance  of  33 
miles  from  Harlem  river.  That  whole  distance 
is  connected  by  an  uninterrupted  conduit  of 
stone  and  brick  masonry.  The  valley  of  the 
Harlem  river  is  1,460  feet  across,  and  the 
aqueduct  is  brought  over  in  iron  pipes,  laid 
upon  a  bridge  constructed  of  arches,  114  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  at  Yorkville,  or  79th 
street,  on  7th  Avenue,  five  miles  from  City 
Hall  The  pipes  discharge  into  a  reservoir 
1,826  feet  long  and  836  feet  wide,  having  an 
area  of  35  acres  and  a  capacity  of  150,000^000 
gallons.  From  the  receiving  reservoir  a  double 
line  of  iron  pipes,  three  feet  in  diameter,  con¬ 
vey  the  water  two  miles,  to  the  distributing 
reservoir,  on  42d  street.  It  is  420  feet  square, 
contains  4  acres,  and  has  an  elevation  of  44  feet 
above  the  streets,  and  a  capacity  of  20,000,000 
gallons.  From  this  reservoir  are  led  the  serv¬ 
ing  pipes  which  supply  the  city,  and  are  about 
170  miles  in  length,  or  1  mile  to  2,240  inhabi- 
|  tants.  This  will  supply  35,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  or  24  gallons  to  each  person 
'  when  the  population  shall  have  reached 
1,500,000.  This  stupendous  work  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $14,000,000,  and  was  under¬ 
taken  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
question — “  water  ”  or  “  no  water.”  The  water 
is  supplied  to  dwellings  at  a  general  rate  of  $10 
per  head,  beside  600  free  hydrants  and  1,500 
hydrants.  The  income  of  the  water  is  spe- 
c>.  ily  pledged  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  Tbe  number  of  water  takers 
in  1844  was  7,171  private  dwellings,  paying 
$72,123,  and  2,421  public  buildings  and  fac¬ 
tories,  paying  $59,660,  making  together  9,582 
water  takers,  paying  $131,784.  In  1846-7, 
the  number  of  takers  had  increased  to  15,000, 
and  the  revenues  to  $194,561.  The  public 
debt  created  chiefly  for  this  object  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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,  PUBLIC  DEBT,  CITY  OF  NEW- YORK,  1847. 

Annual 

Interest 

5  per  cent,  city  stock  of  1820  and  1829,  duo  in  1850 . . . . .  $250,900  00  13,500 

5  “  fire  loan  stock,  due  in  1851  . 500,000  00  25,000 

5  “  public  building  st  ock,  due  in  1 850 . 515,000  00  25 Jf>0 

-5  “  fire  indemnity  stock,  due  in  1868 . 375,088  00  18,754 


Water  debt  as  follows : 

7  per  cent,  water  loan,  stock,  due  in  1852 . . . .  890,297  00  62,314 

7  «  “  «  1857 . 9S9,488  00  69.264 

5  “  «  u  1858 . 3,000,000  00  150,000 

5  «  «  ■  «  '  1800. .  2,500,000  00  125,000 

5  “  «  «  1870 . 3,000,000  00  150,000 

5  «  «  1880 .  1,375,577  00  68,773 

5  and  6  per  cent.  Croton  water  stock,  due  in  1890. .  385,000  00  15,100 

6  per  cent,  temporary  water  loan,  before  1849.. . . .  757,910  00  45,474 


Deduct  proceeds  of  water  stock  in  banks,  to  the  credit  of  the  water 


Nominal  amount  of  debt . . . . . . . .  §14.428,103  67 

Less  stock3  and  bonds  in  sinking  fund,  from  sales  of  real  estate  and  revenues 
specially  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  city  debt,  and  cash  in  bank,  to  credit 

of  the  fund . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  $  2,679,724  28 

Actual  amount  of  city  detyt  on  the  30th  April,  1847 . . . . . .  $11,748,379  39 


An  ample  sinking  fund  is  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  to  redeem  this  debt  completely  in  a  period 
of  forty  years.  The  expenditure  of  the  city, 
as  indicated  in  the  above  table  of  annual  tax 
imposed,  is,  for  1847,  §2,542,361  ;  out  of  this 
§147,000  was  for  state  tax.  The  leading 
general  heads  of  city  expenditures  are — com¬ 
mon  schools,  §261,000 ;  pohce,  $400,000 ;  alms 
house,  §343,000 ;  interest  city  debt,  §767,000 ; 
lamps  and  gas,  §129,137  ;  cleaning  streets, 
§135,000;  water  pipes,  §54,403 ;  salaries  city 
officers,  §233,000,  and  the  balance  for  sundry 
expenditures. 

The  city  of  New- York  has  paid  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  state  tax,  as  thus :  in 
1842,  when  the  mill-tax  was  imposed,  it 
amounted  for  the  state  to  §619,693  ;  of  this 
New- York  city  paid  §237,807,  or  two  fifths  of 
the  whole.  The  census  of  1840  gives  the  state 
population  at  2,428,921,  and  the  city  at  312,932 
— or  one  eighth  only  of  the  population.  .The 
property  owned  by  the  city  of  New-York 
consists  of  two  descriptions,  viz:  property 
embracing  town  lots,  common  lands,  quit-rents, 
and  various  real  estates,  valued  at  §2,638,682, 
and  yield  §64,240  per  annum ;  city  real  estate, 
in  use  for  city  purposes— City  Hall,  parks, 
grounds,  schools,  markets,  (fee.,  valued  at 
§22,468,397,  and  producing  §403,355  per 
annum,  as  follows : 

Value  trc  Income 

Available  property..  .§  2,638,682  §  64,241 


Not  saleable .  21,468,398  403,356 

Total. . §25,107,080  §467,597 


Although  New-York,  through  force  of  geo- 1 


t  graphical  and  external  circumstances,  has 
[grown  thus  rapidly,  there  have  been  many 
[causes  in  operation  to  retard  its  progress* 
These  have  grown  mostly  out  of  vicious  legie. 
lation,  general  and  local  In  recurring  to  what 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  fluctuation  of  the 
city’s  prosperity  with  the  flourishing  or  decay¬ 
ing  state  of  the  external  trade,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  the  welfare  of  the  city  depends,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  upon  the  entire  freedom  with 
which  capital,  in  the  shape  of  goods,  produce 
or  money,  can  flow  securely  in  and  out  to  profit 
by  the  current  state  of  events.  New-York 
holds  a  relation  to  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Union  different  from  that  of  any  other  city— 
and  also  far  superior  in  regard  to  it,  than  that 
held  by  any  commercial  city  in  Europe,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interior  country.  All  the  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  centres  of  local 
;  business.  Mobile  concentrates  that  of  Ala- 
!  bama ;  Charleston  of  South  Carolina ;  Georgia 
and  Baltimore  of  the  tract  watered  by  the  tri¬ 
butary  streams.  Philadelphia  looks  mostly 
to  her  own  state,  having,  however,  stretched 
forth  an  arm  through  her  canals  to  western 
tracts.  Boston  is  the  common  centre  for  New- 
England  business,  and  well  has  she  improved 
her  local  advantages  by  means  of  railroads— 
of  which  700  miles  open  every  remote  section 
of  the  New-England  states,  and  converge 
within  every  trade  and  travel  upon  Boston ; 
shy  has  also  greatly  enlarged  her  connection 
with  the  west,  by  overcoming  natural  difficul¬ 
ties  by  means  of  the  Western  railroad.  New- 
York,  however,  by  its  canal,  makes  tributary 
the  whole  northern  and  western  states,  and 
her  shipping  commands  the  coasting  trade  to 
New-Orleans. 
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FEW- YORK— Commerce,  1 849-52. 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW-YQRK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1852. 


Domestic 

Foreign 

Foreign 

MONTHS. 

Produce. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Specie. 

Total. 

July . 

...  $3,188,027 

$284,397 

$2,311 

$6,004,170 

$9,478,905 

August . . 

. . .  8,259,594 

334,549 

22,974 

2,673,444 

6,290,561 

September . . 

. . .  2,593,986 

316,047 

134,271 

3,490,142 

6,534,446 

October . . 

. . .  2,702,382 

358,292 

106,626 

1,779,707 

4,947,007 

’.November. . . . . 

. . .  2,451,511 

397,597 

62,368 

5,033,996 

7,945,472 

December . . 

...  2,612,486 

351,428 

21,918 

5, 668,235 

8,554,017 

January . . . . 

. . .  2,419,296 

358,244 

26,693 

2,868,958 

5,673,191 

February . . 

. . .  3,352,943 

322,272 

93,932 

8,551,543 

7,320,690. 

T UT^^L. 

. . .  4.813,245 

857,230 

ivv,o&< 

611,994 

5,383,026 

April . . 

. . .  4,244,044 

358,262 

67.719 

200,266 

4,865,291 

May . 

. . .  4,249,924 

545,973 

106,818 

1,834,893 

6,737,008 

June, . . 

. . .  3,566,369 

482,594 

125,500 

3,556,355 

7,730,818 

Total . 

. . .  .$38,853,757 

$4,461,885 

$871,687 

37,273,703 

$81,461,032 

Those  items  for  several  years  compare  as  follows : 

. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Domestic  Produce... . . 

....$33,638,844  $83,226,419  $33,227,676  $47,496,978  $38,853,757 

Foreign,  dutiable . 

....  2,693,597 

3,614,915 

5,433,761 

6,107,498 

5,333,572 

Specie. . . . . .  „ . 

....  12,028,794 

4,629,873 

5,885,103 

26, 622,731 

37,273,703 

Total  of  Exports - $38,361,235  $41,4*71,207  $44,640,540  .$80,22*7,20*7  $81,461,082 

“  Imports. ..........  91,668,883  89,464,540  112,968,593  126, 2*70, *705  98,801,134 


This  presents  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
exports  of  the  port,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  imports.  It  also  shows  the  influence 
of  California  in  developing  the  trade.  That 
new  region  has  absorbed  a  large  amount  of 
produce  and  domestic  manufactures  that 
would  not  sell  readily  in  Europe.  The  in¬ 


dustry  of  California  has  given  a  product  in 
exchange  which  sells  readily  at  all  times ; 
and  the  United  States  domestic  productions 
have  been  raised  by  the  addition  of  gold 
which  Europe  will  take  when  she  does  not 
want  foreign  produce.  The  importations  at 
the  port  have  been  as  follows : 


1849.  1850.  1851.  1852. 

Specie . $2,807,687  $10,502,115  $10,390,501  $2,528,391 

Free  Goods., .  8,028,581  7,890,8*78  8,321,042  11,926,912 

Dry  Goods.,.. . 86,417,112  46,342,271  58,066,611  48,900,935 

Ocher  Dutiable . . .  42,166,210  48,233,329  49,493,551  35,444,896 


Total . .....$89,464,540 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of 
goods  entered  for  consumption,  and  the 
quantity  entered  for  warehousing,  being  the 
gross  imports ;  also  the  aggregate  withdrawn 


112,968,593  126,270,705  98,801,134 

from  warehouse,  and  that  entered  for  con¬ 
sumption,  being  the  quantity  put  on  the 
market : 


IMPORTS  ENTERED  AT  NEW-YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  TIIE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 


80,  1852,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR. 


MONTHS,  r 

Entered  for 
ConsumDtion 

9  *  ! 

Entered 

Warehouse. 

$ 

Free 

Goods. 

e 

Specie. 

§ 

Total, 

$ 

Withdrawn 

from 

Warehouse. 

Total  thrown 
on  the 
Market. 

July . . . . 

August . . 

September . . . 

October..  . , . 

November.....  . . . 

December . . 

January . . 

February.. . . . 

March . . 

April . 

June . . . . 

12,374,701 

11,279,004 

8,384,172 

5,790,795 

4,399,085 

5,073,162 

8,584,311 

7,024,952 

9,302,024 

8,410,448 

0,090,990 

7,020,181 

1,022,725 

1,358,080 

804,916 

1,204,994 

938,050 

1,050,185 

1,281,594 

1,003,383 

916,519 

732,422 

453,109 

640,722 

1,027,481 
038,334 
300,153 
1,558,720 
i  415,838 
t  575,001 

1  1,041,450 
1,110,949 
1,843,938 
1,490,119 
789,046 
1,062,947 

81,1^3 

180,503 

115,550 

23,105 

218,473 

25,370 

104,730 

110,293 

525,421 

327,400 

380,584 

429,747 

14,506,050 

13,461,930 

9,730,791 

8,577,674 

6,971,452 

0,724,324 

11,012,097 

9,249,577 

12,587,902 

10,900,719 

7,719,735 

9,759,597 

1,167,044 

1,252,245 

1,669,304 

1,602,436 

l,37?;i00 

1,117,456 

1,534,652 

1,788,997! 

1,605,849 

1,255,429 

1,380,371 

911,479 

14,650,909 
13,350,086 
10,535,179 
8,975,116 
6,410,496 
6,791,595 
11,315,155 
10,035.191 
13,277,232 
11,489,726 
8,046,997 
10, 039,354 

Total... . 

Do,  1850-51. . 

94,345,831 

107,559,164 

11,400,714 

14,802,824 

11,920,912 

8,321,049! 

2,528,391 

10,390,501 

120,267,848 

141,073,531 

16,712,902 
12  201,313 

125,514,096 

138,472,02rt 

1G4 


NORTH  CAROLINA-COLONIAL  BISTORT. 


Last  year,  under  the  large  imports,  there 
was  an  excess  of  goods  warehoused.  This 
year  there  is  an  excess  withdrawn,  making 


together  a  difference  of  nearly  88.000,000: 
The  dry  goods,  as  compared  with  others,  seem 
to  have  been  as  follows ; 


Entered- Warehouse.  Withdrawn. 

1851.  183a.  1851.  1852. 

Dry  Goods . . . $0,940,210  $8,47 1,478  85,700,816  $7,474,659 

Allother....... . . .  7,862,605  2,995,236  6,500,497  9,238,323 


Total . . . $14,802,824  $11,466,714  $12,201,813  $16,712,962 


The  diminution  in  warehouse  stock  seems!  operations  are  annually  becoming  move  im- 
to  have  been  almost  altogether  of  merchan-  j  portant,  being  already  16  per  cent,  of  the 
disc  other  than  dry  goods.  The  warehouse  [  goods  passed  into  consumption. 


RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  TIIE  REAL  ANI)  PERSONAL  ESTATE  IN  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  NEW-YCRE, 
AS  ASSESSED  IN  1S51  AND  1852.' 


Wards. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V.' 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 

"x.! 

XT. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

ASSESSMENTS  OF  1851.  | 

[  ASSESSMENTS  OF  1853.  [ 

[  TOTAL- 

Real  Estate. 

Personal  Estate. 

[  Rsal  Estate. 

Personal  Estate.' 

185.1. 

|  1852. 

$29,782,583  00 
15,477,300  00 
14,409,650  00 
8,238,020  00 

7,857,250'  00 
11,121.726  00 
11,985,200  00 
11,437,256  00 
'  6,622,200  00 
6,560,450  00 
3,274,400  00 
4,561  i860- 00! 
7,877,801  26 
18,347,594  00 
14,870,000  00 
12,479,325  00 
25,255,600  00 
6,614,157  00 

$39.361,364' 42! 
2  063,663  19 
8,821,745  54| 
1,352,045  001 
f,  2,783  664  00; 
1,127,850  00; 
2.990,440  00! 
2,036,939  00! 
1,918,593  33 
1,269,450  00! 
626.321  52. 
Sll’GOO  00’ 
639,705  73: 
2.519,893  19 
15j275,270  00 
1,020,950  00'; 
2,970,520  00! 
5,400,187  00! 
314,800  00' 

’ 

§39,828.183  00 
15,999,725  00 
16,656,300  00 
8,407,420  00 
10,738,400  00 

8.104.850  00 
11,757,490  00 
12,939,960  00 
11,795,800  00 

6,851*300  00 

6.897.200  00 
3.888,896  00 
4,099,900  00 
8,133,500  00 

19,245,250  00 
11,375,139  20 

13.186.850  00 
33,886,010  00 

9,878,380  00 

7.916.200  00 

$40,671,5(»3  76 
2,947,672  50 
f  9,769,472  86 
1,571,567  00 
2,490,550  00 
1,303,250  00 
2,746,575  00 
1,706,573  00 
1,727,643  36 
i  ], 106, 250  00 
539,831  46 
518,100"  00 
552,505  73 
2,335,927  00 
15,826.945  84 
1,008^225  00 
2,436,900  00 
8,194,800  00 
255,400  00 
210,750  00 

$69,143,947  42 
17,540.963  19 
23,231,395  54 
9,590,665  00 
13,026,614  00 
8,985.100  00 
14,112,166  00 
14,022,139  00 
13,355,843  38 
7.891,650  00 
7J80,77l  52 
3,786,000  00 
5,291,505  73 
10,397,694  45 
;;  33,622,864  00 
15,890,950  00 
15,449,845  00 
30,745,787  00 
6,928.957  00 
With.  16th  Wd. 

$71,499,686  76 
18,947,397  50 
26,425,772  8f> 
9,978,987  00 
13,228,950  00 
9,408.100  00 
14.504,065  00 
14,046  533  00 
.5 13.523.443  38 
7,957,550  09 
7,437,031  46 
4,406,996  00' 
5,252,405  73 
10,469,427  (JO 
v  35,072,195  84 
12,983,364  20 
15,623,750  00 
42,030,810  00 
10,133,380  00 
8,126,950  GO 

Total . . 
Total  Y£ 

§227,015,855  26, 
Liuntion  in  Count; 

$193,095,001  97; 

y . 

$252,166  753  20 

808,520,042  53 

J  $320,110,868  53!  $351,706,795  73 

Total  valurtion  in  Lamp  District . . . . . 337,529,Vl6  73 

Total  valuation  south  of  centre  of  Forty-second  street . . . .  338,080.019  73 


NORTH  CAROLINA. — Colonial,  Revo¬ 
lutionary  and  Subsequent  History — Phys¬ 
ical  Condition — Productive  Industry  and 
Resources — Population — Chief  Towns — 
Education — Religious  Sects — Courts— -Ca¬ 
nals  and  Railroads,  Ac.  Ac. 

Colonial  History. — The  first  English  set¬ 
tlement  made  in  America  was  planted  in 
the  summer  of  1585,  on  Roanoke,  an  island 
situate  in  the  passage  between  the  sounds 
of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  North  Carolina. 
The  patron  of  the  infant  colony,  which  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred  and  seven,  was  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  granted,  in  1584,  a  patent  for  such 
lands  as  he  might  discover  in  America,  “  not 
possessed  by  any  Christian  people.”  The 
same  year  he  dispatched  two  small  ves¬ 
sels  to  make  discoveries;  and  these  dropped 
their  anchors  early  in  July  iu  Ocracoke  Inlet. 
The  adventurers  lauded  on  an  island  near 


Roanoke,  called  by  the  natives  Wococon, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  inhabitants 
with  every  mark  of  hospitality.  After  visit¬ 
ing  the  region  immediately  around  W ococon, 
they  returned  to  England,  and  gave  a  highly 
favorable  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  name 
Virginia  was  bestowed  upon  the  country, 
and  Raleigh’s  patent  was  confirmed  by  act  of 
Parliament.  Sir  Walter  sent  out  at  once, 
under  Ralph  Lane  as  governor,  the  colony 
above  mentioned.  Soon,  however,  the  settlers 
became  entangled  in  difficulties  with  the 
natives ;  difficulties  which,  originating  in  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  Grenville,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  colonists 
had  come  from  England,  kept  increasing  un¬ 
der  subsequent  tyrannical  acts  on  the  part  of 
|  the  governor,  befitting  a  conqueror  rather 
than  the  head  of  a  peaceful  colony.  H  ostil- 
|  ities  broke  out.  The  English,  who  had  been 
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occupied  chiefly  in  exploring  the  country, 
suffered  soon  from  the  want  of  provisions. 
They  became  discouraged,  and  finally,  in 
1586,  returned  home  on  board  the  fleet  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  A  tew  days  after  their 
departure,  Grenville  arrived ;  and  finding  the 
colony  gone,  left  fifteen  men,  with  provisions 
for  two  years,  to  keep  up  the  settlement. 
Undeterred  by  his  first  failure,  Raleigh  sent 
out  another  colony  early  in  1 5  87, r  with  orders 
to  settle  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  they  were ' 
to  build  the  projected  “city  of  Raleigh.”  The 
new  colonists,  however,  were  put  ashore  at 
Roanoke.  They  found  no  traces  of  Grenville’s 
party,  which  had,  no  doubt,  fallen  victims  to 
the  Indians’  revenge.  Scarcely  had  the  new 
settlers  landed,  when  they  were  engaged  in 
petty  combats  with  the  natives.  Their  gov¬ 
ernor,  White,  returned,  on  solicitation,  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  hasten  certain  promised  supplies. 
But  owing  to  the  troubles  consequent  upon 
the  threatened  Spanish  invasion  of  England, 
he  was  detained  from  re-visiting  the  colony 
until  the  autumn  of  1590.  On  arriving,  he 
found  the  site  of  the  settlement  inclosed  by  a 
strong  palisade ;  but  not  a  colonist  remained. 
To  the  present  day  their  fate  is  only  a  subject 
of  conjecture.  Thus  ended  Raleigh’s  attempt 
to  colonize  Virginia,  in  which  he  had  spent 
fruitlessly  upwards  of  $180,000.  North 
Carolina  remained  untenanted  henceforth  by 
Englishmen  till  the  middle  of  the  next  cent¬ 
ury* 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  (1630,)  a 
tract  of  land  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  desig¬ 
nated  as  Carolina,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath ;  but  as  he  planted  no  colony  upon  it, 
it  was,  after  a  time,  declared  forfeited.  Out 
of  the  same  territory  Charles  II.  formed,  in 
1663,  the  province  of  Carolina,  and  conveyed 
it  by  charter  to  eight  distinguished  royalist 
noblemen  of  England.  This  charter,  as  amend¬ 
ed  in  1665,  defines  the  limits  of  the  province 
to  be  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  south, 
the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  north  the  parallel  of  36  deg. 
30  min.,  afterwards,  and  now,  better  known 
as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  The 
eight  grantees  were  made  joint  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  and  were  intrusted  with  powers  of 
jurisdiction  over  its  colonists. 

Already,  previous  to  this  conveyance,  set¬ 
tlers  had  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province.  For  some  years,  parties  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  mainly  dissenters  seeking  escape  from 
religious  persecution,  had  been  coming,  a  few 
at  a  time,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  sound, 
afterwards  called  Albemarle,  and  forming 
small  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Chowan 
river.  To  this  district  the  new  proprietors 
gave  the  name  Albemarle ,  in  honor  of  one  of 
themselves,  the  duke  of  that  title,  more  ex¬ 
tensively  known  in  history  as  General  Mouk, 
(the  parliamentary  commander,  to  whom 
Charles  IL  owed  bis  restoration.  Sir  'William 


Berkley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  authorized 
to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  district.  A 
little  colony  had,  also,  been  planted  by  ad¬ 
venturers  from  New-England,  near  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  river.  The  soil,  however,  proved 
-very  unproductive,  and  the  colony  dwindled 
slowly  away.  It  would  soon  have  totally  dis¬ 
appeared,  had  not  some  planters  from  Bar- 
badoes,  under  Sir  John  Yeamans,  removed 
'  thither  in  1665,  and  formed  the  settlement  of 
Clarendon,  by  which  the  few  remaining  New- 
Englanders  were  rapidly  absorbed.  These 
new  settlers  supported  themselves  with  diffi¬ 
culty  by  shipments  of  boards,  shingles  and 
staves,  yet  the  staple  production  of  that  region, 
to  the  West  Indies.  Gradually,  by  numerous 
migrations  southward,  the  colony  again  be¬ 
came  reduced,  until  at  length,  before  1690,  it 
was  entirely  exhausted.  The  proprietaries, 
in  1670,  sent  out  emigrants,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  William  Sayle,  to  form  a  new  settle¬ 
ment,  to  be  known  as  the  county  of  Carteret, 
The  colonists  located  themselves  first  at  Port 
Hoyal,.  (S.  O. ;)  but  they  soon  removed,  and 
formed  a  settlement  between  the  rivers  Ash¬ 
ley  and  Cooper,  which  they  called  Charleston. 
Sayle  dying  in  the  following  year,  Sir  John 
Yeamans,  of  Clarendon,  was  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Carteret,  the  southern  province. 
Thus  were  there,  in  1671,  two  permanent  set¬ 
tlements  in  Carolina— Albemarle  and  Carte¬ 
ret.  These  two  constituted  the  neuclei  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  as  now  existing. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  proprietors, 
the  celebrated  John  Locke  framed  a  scheme 
of  government  for  the  whole  province  of  Car¬ 
olina.  “  The  Grand  Model,”  as  it  was  ealled, 
though  complete  of  its  kind,  was  too  compli¬ 
cated,  if  not  too  monarchical,  for  an  infant 
colony;  yet  the  proprietaries  adopted  it  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  province,  and 
such,  for  twenty-three  years,  it  nominally  re¬ 
mained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was 
never  brought  into  operation,  though  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  each  district  in  the  province  strove 
hard  to  comply  with  its  requisitions,  in  spite 
of  the  continued  and  ultimately  successful  op¬ 
position  of  the  colonists. 

The  settlement  at  Albemarle  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  accessions  from  Virginia,  New- 
England,  and  the  Bermuda  islands.  William 
Drummond  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 
He  wars  succeeded  by  Samuel  Stevens,  under 
whom  were  enacted  'the  first  laws  of  the  col¬ 
ony,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  the  council,  and  twelve  delegates;  of 
which  the  last  branch  was  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  two  former  by  the  proprietors.  Every 
encouragement  was  given  by  these  laws  to 
whomsoever  proposed  settling  in  the  colony. 
Bounty  lands  were  granted  at  a  moderate 
quit-rent,  (half-penny  an  acre ;)  taxes  could  be 
imposed  only  by  consent  of  the  assembly; 
and  religious  liberty  was  promised  to  mem- 
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bers  of  every  Christian  denomination.  Intes¬ 
tine  commotion,  proceeding  partly  from  dis¬ 
content  with  the  “  Model  System,”  and  partly 
owing  to  a  general  feeling  of  restlessness 
prevalent  sometimes  in  new  colonies,  soon 
disturbed  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Albemarle. 
Stevens,  on  his  death,  was  succeeded  by  Cart¬ 
wright.  The  latter  soon  retiring,  Eastchurch, 
at  the  time  in  England,  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  proprietors,  to  atone  for  a 
grievance  which  he  had  received  from  the 
colonists,  nominated  Miller,  a  turbulent,  but 
talented  person,  then  also  in  England,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Government,  and  a  member  of  the 
council.  Eastchurch  being  detained  on  his 
way  out,  Miller  proceeded  to  Albemarle,  to 
rule  as  deputy-governor  until  the  governor 
should  arrive.  His  strictness  in  collecting  the 
revenue  excited  general  discontent.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  in  166*7,  an  insurrection  broke  out, 
under  the  lead  of  Culpepper,  a  fugitive  dema¬ 
gogue  from  the  southern'  province,  and  Gil- 
lam,  a  New-England  trader,  who  was  about 
to  be  prosecuted  for  violating  the  revenue 
laws.  Miller  and  part  of  the  council  were 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  success¬ 
ful  insurgents  assumed  the  government,  and 
exercised  its  powers  for  two  years.  Death  put 
a  stop  to  Eastchurch’s  efforts  to  obtain  his  le¬ 
gal  rights.  Miller,  escaping  from  prison,  fled  to 
England,  whither  Culpepper  had  also  gone  to 
justify  himself  before  the  proprietors.  The 
latter  was  arrested  and  tried  for  treason,  but 
escaped  on  a  legal  technicality.  The  propri¬ 
etors  thought  it  best  to  overlook,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  late  insurrectionary  movements, 
and  to  receive  the  nominal  submission  of  the 
insurgents.  Seth  Sothel,  now  a  proprietorby 
purchase,  was  appointed  governor.  For  six 
years  Sothel  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  inhabitants,  ex¬ 
asperated  by  his  continued  tyranny  and  mis¬ 
rule,  seized,  and  were  about  sending  him  to 
England.  Tried,  however,  at  his  own  request, 
by  the  colonial  assembly,  he  was  removed 
from  the  government  and  banished  from  the 
country.  Sothel  retired  to  Carteret,  where 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  rife,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Albemarle  by  Philip  Lud- 
well,  whom  Thomas  Harvey  soon  followed  in 
the  administration  as  deputy-governor. 

The  discontent  and  turbulence  of  either 
province  were  not  removed,  until  the  arrival 
(1695)  of  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  as  governor,  invested  by  his  commission 
with  unusually  extensive  powers.  Sagacious, 
and  possessed  of  rare,  prudence,  the  Quaker 
Archdale  succeeded,  by  his  skilful  manage¬ 
ment,  in  reducing  both  provinces  to  compara¬ 
tive  order.  During  the  late  disturbances, North 
Carolina  had  received  a  decided  check  to  her 
prosperity.  Many  fled  the  country.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Culpepper  insurrection,  the 
province  contained  1,400  taxable  inhabitants : 


in  1894,  787  were  all  that  could  be  found 
within  its  limits.  Under  Arch  dale,  however, 
the  colony  began  again  to  flourish.  On  his 
retirement,  under  Harvey,  reappointed  depu¬ 
ty  governor,  (1695,)  under  Walker,  president 
of  the  council,  (1699,)  Daniel,  in  the  same 
office,  (1*703,)  and  Thomas  Carey,  deputy 
governor,  (1705,)  the  province  was  replen¬ 
ished  with  inhabitants.  Settlements  were 
made  on  the  Pamlico  river,  (1698,)  upon  the 
Tar  and  the  Neuse;  and  Bath  county  was  set 
off  to  the  southward.  Bice  and  tar,  two  of 
the  staples  of  North  Carolina,  began  now  to 
be  exported.  Churches  were  for  the  first  time 
erected,  and  provision  was  made  for  sustain¬ 
ing  a  regular  ministry.  Eeligion  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  of  the  authorities,  given,, 
however,  in  an  illiberal  and  sectarian  spirit, 
inconsistent  with  the  promise  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty  made  at  first  to  the  colonists.  The  Epis¬ 
copalians,  as  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
had  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  which  they 
failed  not  to  use  to  the  disability  and  at¬ 
tempted  repression  of  all  dissenters. 

North  Carolina  was  soon  to  feel  the  scourge 
of  another  rebellion.  Carey,  not  giving  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  proprietors,  was  removed  from 
office,  and  William  Glover  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  administration.  Carey  endeavored, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  to  usurp  the 
government;  and  persisted  in  the  attempt 
even  after  the.  arrival,  in  1710,  of  the  new 
deputy  governor,  Edward  Hyde.  Hyde  pro¬ 
mised'  to  redress  every  grievance  of  which 
Carey  complained,  but  the  insurgent  heard 
nothing  save  the  wild  promptings  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  Attacking  Edenton,  he  was  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retire.  Finally,  Hyde,  by  this 
time  (1711)  governor,  succeeded,  with  the 
help  of  regular  troops. from  Virginia,  in  put¬ 
ting  down  the  malcontents. 

Meanwhile,  the  province  was  involved  in  a 
general  war  with  the  Indians.  Since  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Albemarle,  uninterrupted  peace 
had  existed  between  the  whites  and  the  na¬ 
tives.  As  the  settlement  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  and  extent,  however,  the  Indians  began, 
not  without  reason,  to  fear  for  their  future  safe¬ 
ty.  In  1707,  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots 
had  removed  from  Virginia,  and  settled  on  the 
river  Trent;  and  in  1709,  a  colony  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  from  Heidelberg  and  its  vicinity,  found¬ 
ed,  under  Baron  Graffenried,  the  settlement 
of  New  Berne,  (now  Newbern,)  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Trent  and  Neuse.  They  received 
a  liberal  grant  of  land  from  the  proprietaries, 
It  was  the  surveying  of  these  lands,  for  Graf¬ 
fenried,  that  led  to  the  ourbreak  of  the  Indians. 
Regarding  the  surveys  a  direct  encroachment 
on  their  independence,  the  Tuscaroras,  who 
lived  on  the  Neuse,  Contentney  and  Tar  rivers, 
seized  upon  Lawson,  the  surveyor-general,  on 
a  favorable  opportunity,  and,  after  consulta¬ 
tion,  put  him  to  death.  An  immediate  attack 
was  made  upon  the  white  settlements  south  of 
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Albemarle  Sound,  (1711,)  and  whole  families 
were  unsuspectingly  butchered.  Other  tribes 
joining  the  Tuscaroras,  the  war  became  gene 
ral.  Bath  county  was  exposed  almost  defense¬ 
less  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  All  Caro¬ 
lina  did  not  contain  at  the  time.  2,000  men 
able  to  bear  arms ;  yet,  when  assistance  was 
sought  from  the  southern  province,  it  was  at 
once  obtained.  Coi.  Barnwell  was  dispatched 
with  a  small  body  of  white  men  and  a  strong 
forte  of  friendly  Indians.  The  enemy  were 
worsted  in  several  encounters,  and  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  betake  themselves  to  a  fort  near  the 
JNeuse.  Here  they  would  soon  irve  "been 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion;  i.:t  Barn¬ 
well  concluded  a  hasty  and  disadvantageous 
peace.  In  a  few  days  after  Barnwell  had  re¬ 
turned  to  South  Carolina,  the  same  Indians 
renewed  hostilities.  The  situation  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  had  now  become  truly  critical.  Hyde 
dying,  (1712,)  he  was  succeeded  by  Pollock, 
by  whom,  as  president  of  the  council,  aid  was 
asked  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  The 
governor  of  the  latter  province  sent  out  a 
narty  of  40  white  men  and  800  Ashley  In¬ 
dians,  under  Col.  Moore.  Overtaking  theTus- 
caroras  in  January,  (1713.)  he  attacked  them 
in  their  fort  near  the  Cotechney,  and  took  800 
cf  them  prisoners.  His  own  loss  was  small. 
The  captives  were  given  to  the  Ashley  allies 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  by  whom  they 
were  all  sold  into  slavery.  The  power  of  the 
Tuscaroras  was  broken.  Suing  for  peace,  they 
obtained  it  on  ignominious  terms.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  nation,  too  weak  to  fight,  and 
too  proud  to  submit,  removed  to  the  north, 

.  and  confederated  with  the  Senecas,  together 
with  whom,  and  other  tribes,  they  afterwards 
formed  the  “  Six  Nations.”  The  other  hostile 
Indian  tribes  (the  Cores,  Matt-amuskeet,  etc.) 
were  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  victors.  In  1715  peace  was  partially,  and 
in  17 1 7  finally  concluded.  The  sufferings  of 
the  province  during  Carey’s  rebellion  and  the 
Indian  war  were  extreme.  Not  a  few  of  the 
settlers  abandoned  their  homes  altogether. 
Notwithstanding  the  accession  of  new  colonies 
and  the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  the 
whole  numbev  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the 
province  in  ]7l7,  did  not  exceed  two  thou¬ 
sand.  In  1676  they  numbered,  as  wre  have 
seen,  about  fourteen  hundred. 

Succeeding  gubernatorial  administrations 
were,  for  some  years,  unfortunate.  Charles 
Eden,  who  assumed  the  administration  in 
1714,  rendered  himself,  by  his  imprudence,  if 
not  criminality,  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
countenancing  piracy.  His  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  character  alike  suffered,  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration  was  unquiet  and  disturbed.  He  died 
in  1722, and  was  succeeded  in  1723  by  George 
Barrington,  a  mnu  totally  unfit  for  the  office. 
Possessed  only  of  inferior  talents,  imprudent 
in  his  choice  of  measures,  and  himself  a  street 
brawler  and  notorious  rioter,  he  relaxed  all 


the  bonds  of  wholesome  government,  misrul¬ 
ing  the  country,  till  he  was  displaced,  in  1725, 
by  the  appointment  of  Richard  Everard  to  his 
ruuch-abused  station.  The  new  governor  was 
more  circumspect  in  bis  conduct ;  but  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  not  as  firm  and  energetic  as 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony  required. 
During  the  term  of  his  office,  Carolina  became 
a  royal  government.  In  July,  1729,  the  king 
purchased,  for  £1 7,500,  seven  eighths  of  the 
whole  province  from  the  proprietors ;  the  re¬ 
maining  eighth  was  retained  by  Lord  Carte¬ 
ret,  and  was  laid  off  for  him  (not,  however,  till 
1743)  adjoining  the  Virginia  "line.  Previous 
to  this  (172S)  the  boundary  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  had  been  settled  upon  its 
existing  basis.  In  1731,  Everard  was  re¬ 
moved  by  the  crown,  and  Barrington  again 
made  governor.  This  appointment  was  un¬ 
fortunate.  Barrington  could  agree  neither 
with  his  council,  the  assembly,  nor  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Incessant  disputes  excited  incessant  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  Justice  was  administered  irreg¬ 
ularly,  and,  it  was  said,  not  always  impartially' 
His  enemies  were  numerous ;  no  party  gave 
him  its  support.  At  last,  in  1734,  troubles 
pressing  on  every  hand,  he  retired  from  the 
administration,  and  returned  to  England. 
Under  Gabriel  Johnstone,  Barrington’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  whose  management  was  judicious,  the 
colony  prospered.  The  spirit  of  anarchy  and 
resistance  to  legal  authority,  hitherto  preva¬ 
lent,  was  brought  more  under  control.  Still, 
justice  and  obedience  to  the  laws  were  by  no 
means  universal. 

'During  the  Indian  troubles,  paper  money 
liarl  been  issued  by  the  assembly,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war  ;  but,  though  gradually 
sunk  by  taxes,  it  depreciated.  In  1729, 
£40,000  were  issued,  in  bills  of  credit;  and 
in  1734,  £10,000  additional.  Depreciation 
went  on,  until,  in  1739,  the  bills  passed  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  a  half  for  one.  This  depre¬ 
ciated  currency  the  assembly  endeavored  in 
1738  to  circulate,  by  making  it  a  legal  tender 
at  par  for  quit-rents,  which  heretofore  had 
been,  and  now  were,  only  payable  in  sterling 
money,  foreign  coin,  and  certain  articles  of 
produce,  at  a  rate  fixed  by  law.  In  the  dis¬ 
putes  that  ensued,  the  governor,  who  opposed 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  dissolved  two  suc¬ 
cessive  assemblies.  Other  acts,  equally  unjust 
and  impolitic,  were  passed,  at  various  times, 
by  the  legislative  body ;  nor  'was  the  gover¬ 
nor  himself  wholly  free  from  the  imputation 
of  irregular  and  partial  administration.  These, 
and  other  adverse  circumstances,  as  McCul¬ 
loch’s  speculation  in  crown  lands,  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  between  England  and  Spain, 
by  which  the  Carolinas  were  involved  in  war 
with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida,  re¬ 
tarded,  in  no  small  measure,  the  progress  of 
the  colony.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  inhabitants  during  Johnstone’s  rule 
1  was  decidedly  rapid.  Three  distinct  and  ex- 
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tensive  settlements  were  made,  under  him, 
within  the  province ;  one  by  a  colony  chiefly 
Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who, 
coming  by  the  way  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  la 
numbers  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  lards  of  Lord  Carteret ;  another,  by  a 
party  of  Moravians,  who  obtained  from  the 
Earl  of  Grenville  (Lord  Carteret)  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  of  land  between  the  Yadkin 
river  and  the  Dan  ;  the  third  by  a  large  body 
of  Highlanders,  chiefly  from  Argyleshire,  for 
whom  land  had  been  purchased  by  their  lead¬ 
er,  Heal  MeNeal,  near  the  present  Fayette¬ 
ville.  All  these  colonies,  were  successfully 
established ;  and  their  numerous  descendants 
inhabit  the  state  at  this  day. 

Johnstone  dying,  (1752,)  Arthur  Dobbs  was 
invested  (1754)  with  the  governorship.  He 
applied  himself  at  once  to  forming  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  lest  they  might  join  with  the 
French  in  committing  hostilities  nnon  the 
province,  notwithstanding  every,  effort,  un¬ 
friendly  tribes,  especially  after  Braddoek’s  de¬ 
feat,  (1755.)  harassed  the  western  frontiers. 
Among  these  tribes  the  Cherokees  were  fore¬ 
most  iu  committing  depredations.  They,  as 
well  as  the  upper  Creeks,  by  whom  they  had 
been  joined,  were  finally  forced  to  sue  for 
peace.  As  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
the.  assembly  concurred,  with  the  governor,  but 
they  differed  widely  on  other  questions  re¬ 
specting  the  government.  An  attempt  on  his 
part  to  have  the  representation  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  reduced,  or  remodelled,  aud  his  refusal  to 
assent  to  an  act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  terms  of  the  judges’ 
offices,  produced  general  discontent  in  the  as¬ 
sembly.  The  dissatisfaction  increased.  To 
allay  it,  War.  Try  on,  a  military  officer,  was 
sent  out  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor.  On  the  death  of  Dobbs  (1765)  he  was 
raised  to  the  governorship.  Tryon  found  the 
colony  restless  and  unquiet.  On  Earl  Gren¬ 
ville’s  reservation,  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  hardly  treated  by  his  lordship’)-  agents, 
and  by  petty  government  officers,  already  riot¬ 
ous,  were  ripe  for  open  rebellion.  But  the 
new  incumbent  ruled  with  a  steady  hand. 
Early  in  bis  administration  the  dispute  be 
tween  England  and  the  colonies  began.  He 
managed  for  a  time  to  avoid  collision  with  the 
assembly ;  but,  at  length,  when  that  body 
unanimously  declared  (Nov.  4th,  1769)  against 
the  right  of  England  to  tax  North  Carolina 
while  unrepresented  iu  Parliament,  be  dis¬ 
solved  it,  on  account,  as  he  said,  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  them  of  resolutions  which  “bad  sap¬ 
ped  the  foundation  of  confidence  and  gratitude.'’ 
Previously  to  this,  however,  the  country  was 
distracted  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
so-called  “Regulators,”  a  body  of  insurgents 
chiefly  poor  and  uneducated,  who,  complain¬ 
ing  at  first  of  the  illegal  collection  of  taxes, 
rose  riotously  against  public  collectors,  dis¬ 


solved  court  sessions,  overawed  judges,  and 
finally  refused,  though  offered  indemnification 
for  all  losses  from  defrauding  officers,  to  bear 
any  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Abusing  the 
lenity  of  the  governor,  they  rushed  heedlessly 
forward,  under  ambitious  and  not  untalented 
leaders,  into  more  daring  rebellion.  Neither 
property  nor  life  was  safe  from  their  violence. 
Try  on  at  length  (1771)  raised  a  body  of  troops 
and  marched  against  the  Regulators.  Encoun¬ 
tering  them  near  Great  Alamance,  3,000  strong, 
he  attacked  them  with  his  1,000  militia,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  their  defeat, 
the  insurgents  in  general  took  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance.  In  the  following  August,  Tryon,  who, 
upon  the  whole,  had  been  a  popular  ruler,  was 
succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  the  settlement,  on  its  present  basis, 
of  the  boundary  line  between  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  him 
and  the  assembly,  respecting  foreign  attach¬ 
ments  and  the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts; 
the  general  trouble  was  increased  by  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  England  in  her  policy  of  taxing  the 
colonies.  The  governor  sided  with  the  crown, 
as  also  the  Regulators,  whom  he  had  the 
meanness  to  conciliate  by  the  detraction  of 
Tryon ;  but  the  remaining  inhabitants  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  the  cause  of  the  colonists. 

Revolutionary  History. — North  Carolina, 
in  spite  of  Martin’s  opposition,  was  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  (Sept., 
1774,)  and  its  delegates  joined  in  adopting  the 
“  Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights.”  A  provin¬ 
cial  Congress,  composed  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  assembly  itself,  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Congress, 
aud  appointed  delegates  to  the  next.  An  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  defense  of  colonial  rights  was 
formed,  and  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  coun¬ 
ty  even  went  so  far  (May  21,  177 Cl  us  for¬ 
mally  to  declare  their  independence  of  the 
British  connection,  and  renounced  all  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  crown.  Alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  association,  the  governor  retired  (duly) 
on  board  a  ship  of  war  in  Cape  Fear  river. 
The  revolution  in  North  Carolina  was  now 
complete.  A  new  state  Convention  was  form¬ 
ed,  (Aug.  20,)  and  the  raising  of  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  troops  authorized.  They  were  soon 
increased  to  five,  and  all  were  taken  by  Con¬ 
gress  into  colonial  pay.  The  tory  influence, 
however,  was  strong,  especially  'among  the 
Regulators.  A  body  of  1500  men,  under  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  McLeod,  who  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Martin,  attempted  to  reach  the 
coast  where  Gen.  Clinton,  with  a  squadron, 
was  waiting  for  assistance  from  Britain,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  making  a  descent  upon  the  coun¬ 
try.  Hastening  towards  Wilmington,  tin;  to- 
ries  attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  Muore’s- 
Oreek  Bridge,  but  were  repulsed,  with  the 
loss  of  McLeod,  by  a  body  of  militia,  under 
Caswell.  In  their  retreat,  they  ran  into  the 
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power  of  Col.  Moore,  who  was  advancing  in 
pursuit,  aud  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  them, 
McDonald  included,  were  made  prisoners. 

Four  more  regiments  were  now  (April  1) 
ordered  to  be  raised  by  the  North  Carolina 
Congress.  Clinton,  though  reinforced,  de¬ 
spairing  of  local  assistance,  sailed  away,  ac 
eompanied  by  Martin,  to  the  attack  of  Charles¬ 
ton.  In  the  following  April,  the  North 
Carolina  Convention,  taking  the  lead,  author¬ 
ized  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  join  with 
other  colonies  in  declaring  independence.  On 
the  4th  of  July  following,  that  independence 
was  solemnly  declared.  Meanwhile  the  Che- 
rokees,  in  league  with  the  British,  ravaged  the 
western  frontiers.  Promptly  met  by  a  strong 
force  from  the  Oarolinas  and  Virginia,  they 
were  subdued,  and  forced  to  surrender  to  their 
conquerors  a  large  tract  of  country,  including 
the  yet  infant  settlements  on  the  Tennessee. 
The  territory  apportioned  to  North  Carolina 
was  erected  into  the  district  of  Washington, 
the  province  being  now  (since  Dec.  18,  1778) 
a  state,  having  a  regular  constitution,  and  pre- 
sided  ,  over  by  Richard.  Caswell.  McDonald’s 
conqueror,  as  governor.  Settlers  were,  en¬ 
couraged  to  locate  in  the  district,  lands  being 
granted  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  the  hundred 
acres.  '  - 

Though  North  Carolina  furnished  her  quota 
of  regular  troops  for  the  continental  army,  and 
assisted  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  war,  it 
did  not  become  for  some  years  a  theatre  of 
military  operations.  From  1779,  the  southern 
states  were  the  chief  scene  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  conflict.  North  Carolina  manfully  bore 
her  part  of  the  burden.  In  May,  1780,  Charles¬ 
ton  surrendered  to  the  British  under  Gen. 
Clinton.  Within  a  month  all  South  Carolina 
was  in  possession  of  the  victors.  The  loyal¬ 
ists  of  North  Carolina  flew  at  once  to  arms. 
Of  two  parties  assembled  to  aid  the  enemy, 
one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  British  out¬ 
posts,  but  the  other  was  dispersed  by  the 
whig  militia,  under  Gen.  Rutherford.  After 
the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  (Aug.  6,)  there 
was  left  no  organized  force  in  either  of  the 
Carolinas.  Cornwallis  prepared  to  make  an 
irruption  into  the  northern  state.  His  troops 
moved  forward  in  three  divisions ;  the  main 
body,  under  himself,  advanced  by  Charlotte 
and  Salisbury;  another  party,  under  Tarleton, 
along  the  Catawba;  a  third,  under  Ferguson, 
took  a  more  westerly  course  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Attacked  by  a  body  of  mount¬ 
ed  backwoodsmen,  the  latter  was  completely 
routed  (Oct.  9)  at  Kings  Mountains.  Hearing 
of  this  disaster,  Cornwallis  marched  back  to 
Winnsboro’,  in  South  Carolina.  As  lie  retired, 
Gates  advanced  to  Charlotte  with  a  force, 
small  and  ill  provided  for,  which  he  had  organ¬ 
ized  partly  from  new  North  Carolina  recruits, 
and  partly  from  the  survivors  of  the  fatal  field 
of  Camden.  At  Charlotte,  Gen.  Greene  joined 
the  army,  (Dec.  2,)  and  assumed  the  command. 


The  mutual  animosity  of  the  whigs  and  tories 
now  exhibited  itself  in  savage  ferocity.  Corn¬ 
wallis  moved  northward,  (Jan.  1,)  to  interpose 
between  Greene  and  Morgan,  who  was  ope¬ 
rating  against  the  British  on  the  left  side  of 
Broad  river.  Tarleton  was  sent  against  him 
with  one  thousand  light  troops.  Morgan 
awaited  his  approach  at  Cowpens,  where 
Tarleton  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  eight 
hundred  killed  and  captured.  Tarleton  hasti¬ 
ly  joined  Cornwallis,  who  advanced  to  inter¬ 
cept  Morgan,  before  he  should  form  a  junction 
with  Greene ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  The 
passage  of  the  Catawba  being  forced  by  Corn¬ 
wallis,  Greene,  retreating,  pushed  on  for  the 
Yadkin.  He  crossed  in  safety,  and  hastened 
on  towards  Guilford  Court-House,  and  thence 
into  Virginia.  Meanwhile  that  state  had  been 
invaded  by  the  traitor  Arnold,  while  Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  had  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  the  enemy  from  Charleston.  At  the 
approach  of  Cornwallis,  the  state  authorities 
fled  from  Hillsboro’  to  Newbern ;  but  that 
town  was  soon  taken  by  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy  from  Wilmington.  North  Carolina 
was,  to  all  appearance,  subdued.  The  tories 
began  to  embody  isi  force.  To  protect  them, 
Cornwallis  crossed  the  Haw,  and  encamped 
on  the  Alimance  creek.  Greene,  reinforced, 
followed.  The  armies  met  near  Guilford  Court- 
House  (Mar.  15,)  where  Greene  was  defeated; 
but  at  so  great  a  cost  was  the  victory  gained, 
that  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Fay¬ 
etteville,  (then  Cross  Creek,)  and  soon  after 
still  farther  towards  Wilmington.  Adopting 
a  bold  policy,  Greene  marched  hastily  on  into 
South  Carolina,  hoping  either  to  draw  Corn¬ 
wallis  from  North  Carolina,  or  to  subdue  Raw- 
don,  who  held  South  Carolina  in  subjection,  if 
unsupported  by  the  northern  forces.  On  dis¬ 
covering  the  plan  of  Greene,  Cornwallis,  imi¬ 
tating  his  policy,  advanced  into  Virginia,  and 
joined  the  British  force  operating  there. 
Greene’s  career  in  South  Carolina  was  bril¬ 
liant.  Within  seven  months  the  British  were 
confined  to  the  district  between  the  Cooper 
and  the  Ashley  rivers.  Henceforth  North 
Carolina  was  no  longer  invaded.  Troops  were 
constantly  raised  by  the  state,  however,  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  tories  gave  further 
trouble,  but  they  were  put  down  with  some 
severity  by  Gen.  Rutherford.  Soon  after  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis,  (October  17,)  Wil¬ 
mington  was  evacuated  (Jan.  1782)  by  the 
British,  while  their  troops  were  confined  in 
South  Carolina  by  the  advance  of  Greene  to 
Charleston  Neck  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  peace  was  de¬ 
clared.  Thus  ended  British  domination  at  the 
south. 

Subsequent  History. — The  history  of  North 
Carolina,  since  the  Revolution,  exhibits  few 
changes  and  few  events  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  The  materials  on  baud  for  pre¬ 
paring  a  eketr  of  this  portion  of  ito  history 
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are  meagre.  A  work  on  the  subject,  however, 
is  announced  as  in  course  of  preparation,  by 
Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
the  history  will  be  elaborately  treated  in  all 
its  principal  aspects. — North  Carolina  acceded 
to  the  present  Federal  Constitution,  Nov.  2 7, 
1789,  by  a  vote  of.  193  yeas  to  7 5  nays.  Since 
then,  the  people  of  no  state  have  adhered 
more  firmly  to  the  Union.  The  state  consti¬ 
tution  was  framed,  as  already  noticed,  in  Dec., 
1776.  It  was  revised  and  partially  modified 
in  1835.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  qualified 
voters  for  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  and  he  can  hold  office  only  four 
years  in  six.  He  must  be  35  years  old,  be 
worth  $5,000,  and  Lave  been  a  resident  for 
five  years.  The  General  Assembly  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Senate  of  fifty  members,  and  a 
House  of  Commons  of  120  members.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  elected  once  in  two 
years  by  the  people,  and  must  possess  each 
300  acres  of  land  in  the  county  for  which  they 
are  chosen.  Members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  also  chosen  by  the  people  once  in 
two  years,  and  must  hold  each  100  acres  of 
land  in  the  county  which  they  represent.  The 
General  Assembly  meets  once  m  two  years 
at  Raleigh,  on  the  second  Monday  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  By  this  body  are  appointed  the  Council 
of  State,  the  Judges,  and  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  ;  the  former  holding  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  the  last  for  four  years.  Every 
white  male  citizen,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or  over,  and  a  resident  of  the  comity  one 
year,  who  has  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  to 
vote  for  Senators,  he  must,  in  addition,  pos¬ 
sess  fifty  acres  of  land.* 

Physical  Condition. — North  Carolina  pre¬ 
sents  a  broad  front  to  the  ocean,  but  gradually 
contracts  to  the  westward,  till  it  ends  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  Georgia 
and  Tennessee.  Its  greatest  length  is  490 
miles;  its  breadth  varies  in  the  eastern  part 
from  120  to  180  miles;  in  the  western,  from 
100  to  20  miles.  The  western  boundary  line, 
as  determined  by  the  act  of  cession  of  the 
western  territory  to  the  Union,  (3.790,)  runs 
from  the  Virginia  line  along  the  top  of  Stone 
Mountain  to  the  river  Wataga ;  thence,  in  a 
direct  course,  to  the  top  of  Yellow  Mountain; 
thence  along  that  mountain,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  Iron,  Bald,  Great  Iron,  and  Unaba,  to 
the  southern  boundary.  The  southern  boun¬ 
dary  line  is  quite  irregular :  begun  in  1735,  it 
was  not  established  in  its  entire  course  until 


*  The  constitution  hau  in  it  something  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  element ;  for  it  provides  expressly  that  “  no 
person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  who  shall  hold  religious 
principles  incompatible  with  the  froedom  or  safety  of 
the  state,”  shall  hold  any  civil  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  provided  that  no  clergyman,  while  in 
tfo  exercise  of  liis  duties,  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
branch  of  the  assembly,  or  of  the  council. 


1815.  The  line  on  the  north  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  whole  area  included  is 
50,000  square  miles. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.— Geography,  To¬ 
pography,  and  Hydrography  of  North  Ca¬ 
rolina — Soil,  Products,  Resources,  Statis¬ 
tics,  Population,  Trade,  Internal  Improve¬ 
ments,  Education,  Religion,  Geology,  <fec. — 
The  entire  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  bordered 
by  low,  narrow  beaches  of  sand,  which  are 
broken  through  at  intervals,  forming  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes, 
or  lagoons,  situate  between  the  sandbanks  and 
the  main  land.  South  of  Cape  Lookout  these 
breaks  are  numerous,  and  the  lagoons  nar¬ 
rower  ;  north  of  that  cape  the  converse  is  the 
fact.  Beyond  the  banks  lie  extensive  shoals, 
all  which,  taken  together,  render  the  coast  of 
this  state  more  dangerous  to  navigators  than 
any  other  on  the  Atlantic.  Within  the  lagoons 
sand-bars  are  constantly  forming,  and  as  con¬ 
stantly  changing  their  position.  Furious  gales, 
too,  prevail ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  a 
skilful  pilot  to  conduct  a  vessel  through  the 
inlets,  and  over  the  lagoons,  without  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  some  accident.  Ocracoke  Inlet  is 
now  the  only  navigable  pass  north  of  Cape 
Lookout:  it  is  full  of  shifting  sand-bars,  and, 
at  low  tide,  even  in  the  main  channel,  con¬ 
tains  only  six  feet  water.  Roanoke  Inlet,  op¬ 
posite  tbs  island  of  that  name,  is  now  ob¬ 
structed;  but  measures  for  reopening  it  have 
been  put  into  operation.  To  the  northward, 
between  the  main  land  and  the  narrow  beach, 
stretching  down  from  Cape  Henry,  lies  Curri¬ 
tuck  Sound,  fifty  miles  long,  by  from  two  to 
ten  in  breadth..  Weat  of  this,  running  some 
distance  inland,  is  the  Sound  of  Albemarle, 
sixty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  five  to  fifteen  broad.  Its  waters  are 
fresh,  and  not  subject  to  rise  and  fall  from  the 
influence  of  the  tides,  though  they  are  affected 
by  particular  winds.  These  two  sounds  com¬ 
municate  with  the  sound  of  Pamlico,  which 
lies  south  of  Currituck,  and  is  eighty-six  miles 
long  by  from  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Its 
depth  in  general  is  twenty  feet,  but  shoals 
abound.  It  opens  on  the  sea  by  means  of 
Ocracoke  Inlet,  and  is  somewhat  affected  by 
the  tides.  Cape  Hatteras  forms  the  headland 
of  the  dangerous  beach  which  separates  Pam¬ 
lico  from  the  ocean,  a  beach  so  barren  and 
desolate  as  to  be  inhabited  only  by  fishermen 
and  pilots. 

Fur  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles 
from  the  sea-coast  the  country  is  perfectly 
level,  traversed  by  sluggish  and  muudy 
streams,  and  abounding  in  swamps  and 
marshes.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  barren,  ex¬ 
cept  along’  the  banks  of  the  streams,  where  it 
is  often  fertile.  The  natural  growth  of  this 
region  is  the  pitch-pine,  which  attains  a  fuller 
development  here  than  in  the  states  further 
north,  and  yields  vast  quantities  of  tar,  pitch. 
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turpentine  and  lumber.  The  swamps,  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  section,  are  estimated  to  occu¬ 
py  about  3,000,000  acres  of  the  30,/72G,000 
contained  in  the  state.  Of  this  land  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  may  be  drained  or  reclaimed  j 
by  embankments,  by  which  means  it  would 
become  fitted  for  the  production  not  only  of 
rice,  but  also  Indian  corn,  (maize,)  cotton  and 
tobacco.  The  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  partly 
in  this  state  and  partly  in  Virginia,  ia  thirty 
miles  long 'and  ten  fcr^id,  extending  over  a 
surface  of  150,000  acres.  It  ia  covered  in 
some  places  with  a  dense  forest  of  cedars, 
pines,  and  cypresses ;  in  other  places  it  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  tall  grasses  and  reeds,  almost  im¬ 
pervious.  In  the  centre  is  Lake  Drummond, 
twenty  miles  in  circuit.  The  soil  is  covered 
knee  deep  with  water :  it  is  firm  in  some 
arts,  but  in  most  it  consists  of  a  soft  yielding 
og,  into  which  a  pole  may  be  thrust  for 
some  distance.  The  swamp  furnishes  yearly 
a  large  supply  of  scantlings,  which  are  borne 
out  on  log  causeways  to  small  receiving  ves¬ 
sels  that  come  up  for  their  loads  by  means  of 
canals.  Similar  in  its  character,  and  nearly 
as  large,  is  Alligator,  or  Little  Dismal  Swamp, 
between  the  sounds  of  Albemarle  and  Pam¬ 
lico  ;  parts  of  which  have  been  drained,  and 
make  valuable  rice  fields  and  wheat  lands. 
There  are  other  swamps  further  south  (Cat¬ 
fish,  Green,  etc.)  usually  overgrown,  like  those 
spoken  of,  with  cedar  and  cypress,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  the  maple,  the  poplar,  the  white 
oak,  and  having  an  impenetrable  undergrowth 
of  reeds,  vines,  briers,  Ac. 

As  we  advance  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  its  aspect  becomes  more  and  more 
changed.  “At  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  the  coast,”  says  Williamson.  “  the 
land  begins  to  rise  into  small  lulls,  stones  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface,  and  the  stream  j  ripple  in 
their  course.  As  we  advance  a  little  further 
westward,  we  find  all  the  variety  of  hills  and 
dales  that  may  consist  with  a  fertile  country 
fit  for  cultivation.”  For  about  forty  miles 
behind  the  flat  country  there  extends,  as  far 
as  the  lower  falls  of  the  river,  a  belt  of  land, 
of  a  surface  moderately  uneven,  with  a  sandy 
soil,  of  which  pitch-pine  is  the  prevailing  na¬ 
tural  production.  W est  of  the  falls  the  sur¬ 
face  is  undulated,  the  streams  flow-  more 
swiftly,  and  the  land  is  more  fertile,  produ¬ 
cing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  Ac.  Pro 
ceeding  still  further  west,  beyond  the  Yadkin 
and  the  Catawba,  we  reach  an  elevated  re¬ 
gion,  forming  part  of  the  great  table-land  of 
the  United  States,  and  lying  from  1,000  to 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Above 
it  tower  the  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
chief  of  which  have  distinct  local  appella¬ 
tions.  Black  Mountain,  according  to  late  mea¬ 
surements,  has  an  elevation  of  6,426  feet, 
being  higher  than  any  summit  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  242 


feet  higher  than  the  highest  peaks  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  White  Mountains  in  New-Hampsbire. 
Roan  Mountain  has  an  elevation  of  6,038  feet, 
its  summit  forming  a  broad  level  meadow  to 
which  the  horses  of  the  vicinity  are  sent  for 
pasturage.  Grandfather  Mountain  is  5,566 
feet  high ;  Table  Mountain  attains  the  height 
of  3,420  feet  Mount  Ararat,  or  the  Pilot 
Mountain,  in  Surrey  county,  situated  in  a 
comparatively! Wei  region,  exhibits  a  striking 
symmetry  of  structure.  Its  form  is  very  nearly 
that  of  a  cylinder.  It  is  ascended  by  a  path 
in  some  places  nearly  perpendicular ;  and  the 
view  from  its  summit  is  delightfully  pleasing. 
Between  these  mountain  ranges  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  the  soil  is  productive. 

Forth  Carolina  is  well  watered  by  consider¬ 
able  rivers ;  but  these  streams,  in  comparison 
with  their  size  and  number,  afford  few  facili¬ 
ties  for  navigation.  They  are  generally  shal¬ 
low  near  their  mouths,  or  are  broken  by  falls 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  or  are 
choked  up  by  bars,  or  are  lost  in  shallow  la¬ 
goons  difficult  of  access.  The  principal  river, 
whose  course  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  is 
the  Uape  Fear,  It  is,  moreover,  the  only 
large  stream  which  flows  directly  into  the 
ocean.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Haw 
and  the  Deep,  which  join  at  Haywood,  in 
Chatham  county.  It  fails  over  the  primary 
ledge  into  the  low  country  at  Averasboro, 
At  Fayetteville  it  can  be  navigated  by  large 
boats.  Above  Wilmington  it  forms  two 
branches,  which  reunite  below  that  town,  flow¬ 
ing  on  in  a  broad  sluggish  stream,  obstructed 
by  sand-bars,  and  difficult  to  navigate.  By 
the  aid  of  jetties,  which  dimmish  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  and  by  the  stopping  up  of  some 
of  the  smaller  outlets,  a  greater  velocity  has 
been  given  to  the  current  of  the  main  channel, 
and  the  depth  of  the  main  channel,  as  far  as 
Wilmington,  made  to  reach  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet.  Cape  Fear  1ms  two  entrances 
from  the  sea,  separated  by  Smith’s  Island. 
The  main  entrance  (the  southwest)  has  from 
ten  to  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar.  The  Chowan  and  the  Roanoke  flow 
into  Albemarle  Sound.  The  former  is  navi¬ 
gable  to  Murfreesboro;  the  latter  for  thirty 
miles,  by  small  craft  which  ply  on  the  sound. 
Both  are  navigable  to  a  greater  distance  by- 
boats  :  the  Roanoke  as  far  as  Weldon.  The 
Tar  and  the  Neuse  empty  into  the  Sound  of 
Pamlico.  On  the  Tar,  vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  may  go  as  high  as  Washington ;  boats  as 
high  as  Tarboro.  The  Keuse  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  as  far  as  Kingston.  The  ocean 
entrances  of  both  these  rivers  are  channels,  in 
which  there  is  only  ten  feet  water  at  high 
tide.  The  Waccnmaw,  the  Lumber,  the  Yad¬ 
kin,  and  the  Catawba  pass  into  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  all  but  the  first  receive  new  ap¬ 
pellations.  From  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
flow  New  River,  the  Wataga,  French  Broad, 
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Little  Tennessee  and  Hiwassee,  the  waters  of 
all  which  mingle  at  .length  with  those  of  the 
Ohio. 

Professor  Olmsted,  in  his  report  on  the 
Geology  of  North  Carolina,  has  given  a  full 
and  reliable  account  of  its  minerals.  The  low 
country  consists  of  deposits  of  sand  and  clay, 
similar  and  belonging  to  the  same  age  (the 
tertiary)  as  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  These'  beds  contain  few  minerals, 
but  abound  in  deposits  of  shell,  marl,  fossili- 
ferous  limestone,  copperas,  and  bog  iron  ore. 
A  ledge  of  micaceous  rocks,  seen  in  the  ra¬ 
vines  and  beds  of  rivers,  forms  the  line  which 
divides  the  low  land  from  the  upper  country. 
A  belt  of  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  gneiss  and 
granite,  lies  west  of  this  line.  Among  the 
minerals  of  this  section  are :  hematitic  iron 
ores,  (Nash  and  Johnston  counties,)  plumbago, 
(Wake,)  and  occasionally  soapstone  and  ser¬ 
pentine.  This  strip  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
sandstone,,  running  southwesterly  from  Gran¬ 
ville  across  the  state.  Freestones  and  grind¬ 
stones  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
formation,  which  also  contains  argillaceous 
iron  ore,  and  sprue  eoal  measurea.  tQraruye. 
Chatham.)  Next  to  this  is  situate  the  great 
slate  formation,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  running  from  northeast  to  southwest  quite 
across  the  state.  Within  this  district  are 
found  numerous  beds  of  porphyry,  soapstone, 
serpentine,  greenstone,  and  hone  or  whetstone 
slate.  The  honestone  is  of  a  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  being  preferred  by  workmen  to 
the  best  hones  from  Turkey.  After  the  slate 
formation  there  comes  next  another  belt  of 
primary  rocks,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Blue 
Ridge.  This  comprises  the  gold  region  of 
North  Carolina.  Iron  ore  is  found  also  in 
Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surrey  and  Lincoln.  It 
is  for  the  most  part '  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
has  been  extensively  wrought  There  were 
in  tins  section  of  the  state,  in  1830,  three  fur¬ 
naces  aud  thirty  forges  in  operation. 

Productive  Industry  and  Resources. — 
Though  it  seems  from  the  face  of  the  map 
that  this  state  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  yet  these  rivers  are,  for  reasons 
above  stated,  of  little  use  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  agriculturist  finds  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  transporting  his  produce,  which 
seriously  interferes  with  his  prosperity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  produce  from  the  high 
grounds  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  (and 
some  from  the  northern  and  middle,)  is  sent 
into  .Virginia;  that  from  the  western  part, 
into  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  This, 
too,  is  often  done  by  means  of  tedious  and 
cumbersome  conveyances.  The  exports  of 
the  state  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  revolution  were  at  least  double  what  they 
are  at  present.  In  1849,  they  amounted  to 
§270, 0?  6,  against  imports  to  the  value  of 
§113,149.  The  industry  of  North  Carolina 
is  almost  wholly  agricultural.  There  is  not  a 


state  in  the  Union  more  fortunate  in  its  vari¬ 
ety  of  staple  productions.  Ail  kinds  of  grain 
that  grow  in  the  north  are  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  here.  The  striking  diversity  of  climate 
and  soil  between  the  low  lands  of  the  east, 
the  high  lands  of  the  west,  and  the  moderate¬ 
ly’  diversified  interior,  has  its  correspondence 
in  a  similar  diversity  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions.  The  lowlands  yield  cotton,  nee  and 
indigo.  The  rice  is  of  the  best  quality.  The 
cotton  crop  is  not  large,  not  exceeding  30,000 
bales  yearly.  Grapes,  plums,  blackberries, 
etc.,  grow  spontaneously  in  this  region  ;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  canes  in  the  bottoms,  contin¬ 
uing  green  all  winter,  afford  grateful  food  to 
herds  of  cattle.  Further  west,  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  highlands,  the  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian 
corn,  ana  the  grains  and  fruits  which  flourish 
at  the  northward.  The  mountainous  districts 
afford  excellent  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cat 
tie  and  horses. 

In  the  elevated  parts  of  the  state  the  natu¬ 
ral  timber-growth  is  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  and 
lime.  The  white-oak  trees  found  here  are. 
well  suited,  for  making  staves,  being  taller 
and  more  free  from  knots  than  those  which 
belong  further  north.  Thick  and  extensive 
forests  of  juniper  and  cypress  are  found  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  state,  constituting  a 
supply  of  timber  for  making  shingles  which 
is  almost  inexhaustible;-  The  pine  forests, 
which  cover  almost  all  the  district,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  wealth  and  general  prosperity 
of  tiie  state.  They  not  only  furnish  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lumber  for  exportation,  but  from  them 
is  obtained  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter  used 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  ship-building, 
and  also  for  other  important  purposes.  These 
resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapings, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  rosm,  tar,  and  pitch. 
Turpentine  is  the  mere  sap  of  the  pine  tree. 
It  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the. 
bark,  from  which  the  turpentine  flows,  drop¬ 
ping  into  a  box  beneath.  Iacrtions  are  made 
|  usually  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
dropping  ceases  about  the  end  of  October. 
The  boxes  are  emptied  five  or  six  times  a 
year.  A  barrel  of  turpentine  is  the  produce 
of  about  forty  trees.  The  same  trees  will 
yield  about  one  third  that  amount  of  scrap¬ 
ings,  which  is  that  part  of  the  sap  which  be¬ 
comes  hard  before  reaching  the  box.  Spirits^ 
of  turpentine  is  made  by  distilling  this  sap 
the  residuum  after  distillation  is  rosin.  About 
600,000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  now  made 
within  the  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
distilled  within  its  limits.  Its  production 
gives  direct  employment  to  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  laborers;  aud  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
more,  it  is  computed,  are  supported  by  the 
proceeds  of  its  first  sale.  No  other  article,  it 
is  said,  produced  by  the  same  number  of 
labor era^con tributes  so  much  to  the  commerce 
and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Tar  is  made 
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from  billets  of  pine*  burned  in  pits,  under  a 
heavy  covering  of  turf  or  earth.  The  billets 
are  consumed  slowly  without  flame ;  and  the 
tar,  as  it  exudes,  is  conveyed  by  a  trench  into 
a  cavity  made  in  the  ground  as  a  reservoir. 
The  tar  of  Carolina  is  of  much  inferior  quality 
to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  slovenly-  manner  in  which  the 
former  is  usually  prepared.  The  kiln  is 
most  frequently  built  on  light,  sandy  land,  in 
which  are  cut-  both  the  trench  and  the  reser¬ 
voir,  In  consequence,  the  product  of  tlie 
burning  always/ contains  a  large  percentage 
of  sand,  a  pint  of  which  will  condemn  a  gallon 
of  tar.  More  stringent  inspection  laws  have 
been  enacted  of  late  years,  from  the  faithful 
execution  of  which  a  great  improvement  in 
Carolina  tar  mtisfc  result.  Pitch  is  obtained 
from  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

-  This  state,  both  on  account  of  its  natural 
productions  and  its  numerous  water-courses, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  manufactures.  Yet 
manufactories  chiefly  exist  in  the  shape  of 
household  industry.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  several  cotton  and  wool  man¬ 
ufactories  have  been  erected,  which  are  now 
in  active  operation.  Gold  is  an  important 
product  of  North  Carolina.  The  region  where 
it  is  mainly  found  has  been  already  desig¬ 
nated.  This  district  is,  for  the  most  part, 
barren,  and  its  inhabitants  generally  poor  and 
ignorant.  The  principal  mines  are  Anson’s, 
Read’s,  and  Parker’s.  The  first  named  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  Anson  county.  Its  yield  was  once 
good;  but,  disputes  arising  as  to  the  title  of 
part  of  the  land,  operations  have  been  much 
retarded.  Read’s  mine  is  in  Cabarrass,  and 
was  the  first  wrought.  Masses  of  metal, 
weighing  400,  500,  or  60G  penny-weights,  are 
occasionally  dug  up.  One  piece  was  found 
by  a  negro,  weighing,  in  its  crude  state,  twen¬ 
ty-eight  pounds  avoirdupois.  Marvellous  sto¬ 
ries  used  to  be  told  of  this  lump  ;  as,  that  “  it 
had  been  seen  by  gold  hunters  at  night,  re¬ 
flecting  so  brilliant  a  light  when  they  drew 
near  to  it  with  torches,  as  to  terrify  them,  and 
deter  them  from  further  examination.”  Par¬ 
ker’s  mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  four 
miles  south  of  the  Yadkin.  The  metal  is 
found  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  A  mass, 
however,  weighing  four  pounds  and  e’even 
ounces,  has  been  discovered.  In  the  mining 
districts,  gold  contained  in  goose  quills  forms 
a  currency.  Its  value  is  fixed  by  weight.  The 
larger  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
bought  up  by  dealers,  at  from  ninety  to  nine¬ 
ty-one  cents  a  penny-weight.  By  these  it  is 
carried  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  state.  They 
sell  some  to  jewellers ;  some  is  deposited  in 
banks;  and  a  large  quantity  is  received  at 
the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  of  the  productive  industry  and 
resources  of  North  Carolina  cannot  easily  be 
procured.  The  latest  we  have  at  command 
are  given  in  the  official  returns  for  1840. 


From  these  we  take  the  subjoined  summary ; 
In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family 
manufactures  was  §1,413,242  ;  there  were 
three  woollen  manufactories  and  one  fulling 
mill,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $3,900, 
with  a  capital  of  $9,800;  twenty-five  cotton 
manufactories,  with  47,984  spindles,  employ¬ 
ing  1,219  persons,  producing  articles  to  the 
value  of  $438,900,  with  a  capital  of  $995,800 ; 
there  were  eight  furnaces,  producing  968  tons 
of  cast  iron,  and  forty-three  forges,  etc.,  pro¬ 
ducing  963  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  468 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  $94,961;  two  smelt¬ 
ing-houses,  employing  30  persons,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  10,000  pounds  of  lead ;  ten  smelting 
houses  employing  389  persons,  and  producing 
gold  to  the  value  of  $265,618,  with  a  capital 
of  $9,832 ;  two  paper-mills,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  $8,785,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000 ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to 
the  value  of  $38,167,  and  straw-bonnets  to 
the  value  of  $1,700,  employing  142  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $13,141 ;  353  tanneries,  em¬ 
ploying  645  persons,  with  a  capital  of  $271,- 
979 ;  238  other  leather  manufactories,  as  sad¬ 
dleries,  etc.,  producing  srticlea  to  the  value  of 
$186,387,  with  a  capital  of  $76,163;  sixteen 
potteries,  employing  21  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  $6,260,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,531 ;  89  persons  manufactured  machin¬ 
ery  to  the  value  of  $43,285 ;  43  persons  man¬ 
ufactured  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value 
of  $1,200;  698  persons  manufactured  car¬ 
riages  and  wagons  to  the  value  of  $301,601, 
with  a  capital  of  $173,318 ;  323  flouring* 
mills  produced  87,641  barrels  of  flour,  with 
other  mills  employing  1,830  persons,  produ 
cing  articles  to  the  value  of  $1,552,096,  em¬ 
ploying  a  capital  of  $1,670,228  ;  vessels  were 
built  to  the  value  of  $62,800 ;  223  persons 
manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  $85,- 
002,  with  a  capital  of  $57,980 ;  40  persons 
manufactured  1,085  small  arms;  15  persons 
manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value 
of  $1,083;  276  persons  produced  bricks  and 
lime  to  the  value  of  $58,336 ;  367  persons 
manufactured  1,612,825  lbs.  of  soap,  148,546 
lbs.  of  tallow-candles,  335  lbs.  of  spermaceti 
and  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  $4,754; 
2,802  distilleries  produced  1,051,979  gallons, 
and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,431 
gallons,  employed  1,422  persons,  and  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $180,200 ;  88:  brick  or  stone,  and  1,822 
wooden  houses,  employed  JL,707  persons,  at  a 
cost  of  $410,264;  twenty-six  printing  offices, 
four  binderies,  twenty-six  weekly  and  one 
semi-weekly  newspaper,  and  two  periodicals, 
employed  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $55,- 
400.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  manufactures  was  $3,838,900. 

As  regards  live  stock  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  same  authority  lias  the  following; 
In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608 
horses  and  mules;  617,371  neat  cattle  ;  638,- 
279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine;  poultry  to  the 
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value  of  $544,125.  There  were  produced 
1,960,885  bushels  of  wheat;  3,574  bushels  of 
barley;  3,193,941  bushels  of  oats;  213,971 
bushels  of  rye ;  15,391  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
23,893,763  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  625,044 
lb&.  of  wool;  1,063  lbs.  of  hops ;  118,923  lbs. 
of  wax;  2,609,239  bushels  of  potatoes;  101,- 
369  tons  of  hav;  9.879  tons  of  hemp  and 
flax;  16,772,359  lbs.  of  tobacco;  2,820,388 
lbs.  of  vice;  51,926,190  lbs.  of  cotton;  3,014 
lbs.  of  silk  cocoons;  7,163  lbs.  of  sugar  ;  the 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $674,- 
349;  of  the  orchard,  at  $386,006  ;  of  lumber, 
at  $506,766.  There  were  made  28,752  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine.* 


*  A  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  who  evidently  writes 
intelligently,  communicates  the  following  pertinent 
notice  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  the  state, 
to  the  Merchant's  Magazine ,  for  September,  1819, 
(Vol.  xxt.  pp.  355, 3 '6  :) 

“  There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  whose  statistics 
are  so  meagre;  none  in  which  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  information  necessary  to  the  proper  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  commerce  and  resources  are  greater.  With 
a  coast  bound  with  sand-bars,  the  navigation  of 
rivers  obstructed  by  nature,  a  large  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  with  diversified  interests,  with  natural  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  concentration  of  our  commerce,  with  no 
emporium  to  concentre  talent,  and  to  give  unity  of 
design  to  enterprise,  our  commerce,  like  the  rains 
falling  on  the  lofty  summits  of  our  mountains,  runs 
off  in  every  direction  to  swell  each  neighboring  rivu¬ 
let,  without  the  possibility  of  ever  uniting  again  to 
form  a  great,  grand,  and  noble  current  of  its  own. 
A  large  portion  of  western  and  southwestern  North 
Carolina  finds  a  market  in  Columbia  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina ;  the  northern,  and  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  and  middle  in  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  the  productions  of  these 
sections  go  to  swell  the  tabular  exhibition  of  the 
aforesaid  states,  and  are  unknown  as  the  products  of 
our  own  state. 

44  Our  legislatures  and  members  of  Congress  have 
hitherto  manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  our  commerce  and  resources.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  single  effort  mbdo  a  great  many  years 
ago,  wo  have  no  general  survey  of  the  state.  The 
exploration  of  our  mineral  wealth  has  been  left  to 
chance  and  individual  enterprise,  with  the  limited 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  mines  confined  to  their 
immediate  localities,  and  for  the  most  part,  to  those 
who  are  practically  engaged  in  them.  No  southern 
state  can  compare  with  ours  in  mineral  wealth  and 
resource?  for  manufacturing.  Our  forests  will  sup¬ 
ply  any  -possible  demand  for  timber  and  fuel;  we 
have  coal  in  the  greatest  abundance,  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  entire  demand  of  our  entire  country ;  and 
which,  for  a  tenth  of  tlio  cost  incurred  by  the  state  of 
Maryland,  nfierht  bo  rendered  available  to  the  entire 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  shore. 

“Information  on  our  commerce  will  have  to  be 
procured,  not  only  from  our  little  ports,  but  from 
those  points  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  which 
draw  thither  so  large  a  share  of  our  products.  If 
you  should  not  get  an  article  sooner,  perhaps  I  may 
furnish  you  one,  or  a  series  of  them,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1851.  I  postpone  until  that,  time, 
with  the  hope  of  collecting  information  from,  or 
through  tho  next  Legislature  of  our  state ;  from  the 
members  of  the  next  Congress,  through  the  various 
reports  of  that  body ;  from  the  next,  census ;  and 
from  such  private  sources  as  I  may  bo  able  to  com¬ 
mand.  An  article  based  on  the  lights  now  before 
me  would  be  conjectural  and  uncertain  ill  a  high 
degree.  The  last  census  is  a  libel  on  our  state.  If 
you  have  the  prospect  of  an  article  from  any  other 
source,  do  not  roly  on  me.  The  undertaking,  prop¬ 
erly  executed,  is  difficult,  laborious,  and  expensive. 


Population. — The  causes  which  retarded 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence  as  a 
colony,  have  been  adduced  in  the  historical 
portion  of  this  article.  The  first  impulse  in 
the  way  of  increase  was  imparted  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  from  Argyleshire, 
migrated  into  the  country,  and  when  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  made  settlements  at  Salem,  Bethany, 
and  Bethabara,  between  the  upper  Yadkin 
and  the  Dan,  In  1676,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  was 
about  1,400 ;  in  1717,  about  2,000 ;  of  these, 
at  both  periods,  about  one  third  were  negro 
and  Indian  slaves.  At  the  time  the  state 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  government,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  have  been  little  more  than 
150,000,  of  whom  one  fifth  were  slaves. 
Edenton,  Newbern,  and  Wilmington  were  the 
only  towns  worthy  of  being  so  called  in  the 
province;  and  of  these  three,  Newborn,  the 
most  populous,  did  not  contain  more  than  six 
hundred  inhabitants. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIOD3. 

Date.  Whites.  Slave.,.  Free  Col’d-  Colored.  Total. 

1790 . 288.204  100,572  4,975  105,547  393,751 

1800...  ...337,764  133,296  7,043  140,339  478,103 

1810 . 376,410  108,824  10,266  179,090  555500 

1820  . 419,200  205,017  14,612  219,629  638,829 

1830 . 472,843  245,601  19,543  265,144  737,987 

1840 . 484,870  245,817  21,731  267,548  753,419 

1850  . 552,477  288,412  27,271  315,683  868,160 


“  Every  thing  indicates  that  a  better  day  is  com¬ 
ing;  our  navigation,  and  other  means  of  internal 
transportation  have  the  prospect  of  improvement  and 
extension;  our  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  have  received  of  late  quite  a  new 
impetus. 

“  Some  few  years  since  I  made  a  tour  of  the 
southern  states ;  and  I  can  with  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  say  that  none  of  them  excelled  North  Carolina 
in  natural  fertility  of  soil.  This  I  know  will  sound 
strange  to  those  abroad,  who  have  heard  only  of  our 
pine-forests,  and  cypress  and  juniper  swamps.  The 
swamp  country,  which  is  equal  to  the  prairies  of  the 
west,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  section 
of  the  state,  can  be  reclaimed ;  much  has  already 
been  reclaimed.  The  uplands  and  mountain  sec¬ 
tions  are  like  those  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately  our  thoroughfares  have  given  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  soil  of  tho  state.  They  generally  run 
through  the  piny  sections,  because  there  they  could, 
be  constructed  at  less  cost,  of  better  material,  and 
traverse  the  state  at  a  shorter  distance,  If  the 
Great  Central  Railroad  is  constructed,  for  which  the 
prospect  is  quite  fair,  with  the  coordinate  branches, 
it  will  he  to  North  Carolina  what 4  Clinton’s  Ditch’ 
has  been  to  New-York.  More  than  half  of  our  state 
is  dependent  on  tho  old  four-horse  wagon  system  for 
transportation  over  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  to  find  a  market.  Obstructions 
exist  in  all  our  rivers,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  granite 
country,  as  you  ascend  from  the  sea-board.  If  you 
commence  at  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  in  Halifax 
county,  running  to  Smithfield,  in  Johnston  county, 
to  Fayetteville,  and  from  thence  to  Watlesboro’,  in 
Anson  county,  you  will  get  pretty  nearly  the  line  of 
obstruction.  Many  of  our  streams,  after  passing  the 
rapids  and  falls  which  occur  chiefly  at  tho  place 
designated,  become  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  The  lino  designated  will  give  tho  country 
dependent  on  wagons.” 
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Of  this  population  there  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  2X7,095  ;  in  commerce,  1,784; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  14,322 ;  in  navi¬ 
gating  the  ocean,  327 ;  in  sailing  on  canals, 
rivers,  die.,  379  ;  and  1,086  in  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  amount  of  population  has  been 
greatly  diminished  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
by  the  drain  of  emigration,  first  to  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  lately  to  the  states  of  the 
southwest. 

Chief  Towns. — The  state  is  divided  into 
sixty-eight  counties,  of  which  Lincoln  (popu¬ 
lation  25,160)  is  the  most  populous.  There 
are  no  large  towns,  and  no  good  seaports-in 
this  state.  Raleigh,  named  after  the  renown¬ 
ed  Sir  Walter,  in  honor  of  his,  attempts  to 
colonize  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  has 
been,  since  1792,  the  capital  of  the  state.  It 
is  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse, 
123  miles  from  Newbern,  in  a  healthy,  ele¬ 
vated  situation.  In  1840,  it  contained  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  2,240.  The  former  state-house,  in 
which  was  a  marble  statue  of  Washington,  in 
Roman  military  costume,  by  Canova,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1831,  by  fire.  The  new  edifice  is  su¬ 
perbly  built  of  granite,  is  16b  feet  long  by  90 
feet  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  massive  gran¬ 
ite  columns.  Near  the  state-house  stands  the 
institution,  just  erected,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state,  Edenton,  on  the  Chowan,  (popu¬ 
lation  1,500,)  Elizabeth,  on  the  Pasquotank, 
Plymouth,  (population  800,)  and  Halifax,  on 
the  Roanoke,  are  the  chief  villages.  Wash¬ 
ington  andTarboro,  on  the  Tar,  contain  each 
about  1,000  inhabitants.  Newbern,  founded 
by  Germans  in  1709,  is  situated  on  the  Neuse, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Trent,  80  miles  from 
Pamlico  Sound,  and  until  a  few  years  since, 
was  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  containing, 
in  1840,  3,690  inhabitants.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  is  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  trade.  The  approach  from  sea  is 
by  Ocracoke  Inlet  Beaufort,  on  Newport 
river,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  (1840)  of  1,100  ;  and  its  harbor  is  the 
best  In  the  state.  Steamboats  go  up  from 
Beaufort,  by  inland  channels,  into  Albemarle 
Sound-.  On  Cape  Fear  river  are  situated  the 
thriving  towns  of  Wilmington  and  Fayette¬ 
ville.  The  former,  distant  about  30  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  the  most  important  commer¬ 
cial  town  in  North  Carolina.  Its  population, 
in  1840,  was  4,744.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can 
enter  the  river  and  ascend  to  the  town,  but 
the  entrance  is  dangerous.  An  active  coast¬ 
ing  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  port,  and  it 
has  direct  foreign  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies  and  England.  In  1840,  the  shipping 
was  18,232  tons.  The  railroad  between  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  has 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  trade  of  both 
places.  Fayetteville  is  a  flourishing  town,  at 
the  head  of  boat  navigation.  In  1840,  its 
population  was  4,285.  It  contains  three 
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churches,  a  court-house,  two  banks,  and  a 
United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  It  had, 
in  1840, 52  stores,  with  a  capital  of  §372,400 ; 
and  a  capital  of  §384,000  invested  in  manu¬ 
factures.  In  the  west,  the  chief  towns  are 
Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte,  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Salisbury  is  about  2,000.  Near  it 
are  the  “Natural  Walls  of  Rowan”  or  trap 
dykes,  for  a  loug  time  supposed  to  be  artificial 
constructions,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which 
gave  rise  to  various  absurd  conjectures.* 
Charlotte,  of  late  years  much  increased  in 
population  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
mArl  washings,  contains  over  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  mint  erected  by  the  federal  government 
for  coining  gold.  There  are  mineral  springs 
in  the  state :  the  Rockingham,  in  the  county 
of  that  name;  the  Catawba,  in  Lincoln,  con¬ 
taining  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime;  and 
the  Warm,  in  Buncombe,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  from  96°  to  100°. 

Education. — Before  the  revolution,  litera¬ 
ture  was  hardly  known,  much  less  a  subject 
of  cultivation.  There  were  in  the  province, 
at  the  end  of  the  royal  government,  only  two 
schools  in  operation,  one  at  Newbern,  and  one 
at  Edenton.  The  trustees  had  been  only  of 
late  incorporated,  by  whom,  in  Newbern,  a 
wooden  building  bad  been  erected,  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  were  occasionally  held.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1776  directed  “that  a  school,  or 
schools,  shall  be  established  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  uni¬ 
versities”  Till  within  late  years,  however, 
no  system  of  free  schools  was  introduced 
throughout  the  state.  Liberal  provision  was 
made  for  the  purpose  in  1825,  by  the  creation 
of  a  school  fund.  This  fund  amounted,  in 
1836,  to  §242,046,  besides  the  income  of 
stock  held  by  the  state  in  several  railroads, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  swamp  lands,  and 
the  tract  acquired  from  the  Cherokees  in 
the  southwest  of  the  state.  In  order  to  ap¬ 
ply  these  proceeds  to  their  intended  object, 
a  Board  of  Literature  was  directed,  in  1837, 
to  devise  a  plan  of  common  schools,  suited  to 
the  exigencies  and  resources  of  the  state,  and 
to  report  the  same  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  What  and  how  important 
further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  we 
have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  established 
in  1791,  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill,  Orange 
county,  27  miles  west  northwest  of  Raleigh. 
It  has  six  professors,  and  over  100  students. 
Davidson  College,  founded  in  1837,  is  in 
Mecklenburg  county.  In  1840,  there  were 


*  See  Williamson’s  Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  174-178,  note,  who  considers  them  artificial. 
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in.  the  state  141  academies,  with  4,398  siu- 1 
dents;  632  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  14,931  scholars.  At  the  same  period 
there  were  living  in  the  state  56,609  white 
persons,  over  20  years  old,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Religious  Sects. — At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution,  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
the  province.  The  law  provided  expressly 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  in  each  parish ;  yet  there 
were  at  that  time  not  more  than  six  in  the 
entire  province.  There  were  about  the  same 
number  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  The 
Quakers  bad  some  strength  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province  ;  and  the  Moravians 
ha  1  about  500  in  all  in  the  churches  of  their 
six  settlements.  Other  Christians  had  no 
regular  establishments;  though  the  counties 
were  visited  by  itinerant  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist  persuasions.  At 
present  these  two  denominations  have  the 
most  numerous  church-membership  in  the 
state,  each  reckoning  more  than  20,000  com¬ 
municants.  The  Presbyterians,  who  are  most 
numerous  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  had, 
in  1840,  11,000  communicants.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Episcopalians  had  a  bishop  and  about 
20  ministers ;  the  Lutherans,  18  ministers,  38 
churches,  and  1,886  members.  Besides  these, 
there  are  in  the  state  some  Moravians, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Canals  and  Railroads. — Rot  much  has 
yet  been  done  in  North  Carolina  towards  in¬ 


creasing  facilities  for  transportation.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  to  canalization.  The 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  lies  partly,  and  the 
Northwest  Canal,  a  branch  of  that  work, 
wholly,  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Much 
of  the  northeastern  trade  takes  the  latter 
channel.  Harlow  Canal,  a  short  work,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Neuse  to  the  harbor  of  Beau¬ 
fort.  Three  Virginia  railroads,  which  have 
their  southern  termini  in  the  north  of  North 
Carolina,  divert  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
northern  counties  to  the  markets  of  Virginia. 
The  state  ha3  two  railroads  within  its  own 
limits.  The  one  extends  from  Raleigh,  to 
Gaston,  in  Halifax  county,  on  the  Roanoke, 
a  distance  of  87  miles.  Its  cost  was§l,600,000. 
The  other  runs  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon, 
a  few  miles  from  Gaston,  a  distance  of  162 
miles.  It  cost  81,800,000.  A  line  of  steamers 
from  Wilmington  to  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  150 
miles,  is  connected  with  this  route,  which  thus 
forms  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  commu¬ 
nication,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
Other  railroads  are  projected,  chiefly  for  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  state. 

Banks.— There  were  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1846,  18  banks,  with  a  capital  of  §3.225,000, 
and  a  circulation  of  §2, 954, 578.  Of  these, 
the  deposits  amouuted  to  §639, 507 ;  specie, 
§1,261,061  ;  real  estate,  §117,000;  other  as¬ 
sets,  §1,114,102 ;  loans  and  discounts,  $4,688,- 
514;  due  to  other  banks  and  other  liabilities. 
§77,631. 


[3F?  I!  Location. 
Aylmlle.... .. 

Charlotte . 

Elizabeth  City. 
Fayetteville... 

a  *  ' 

Milton . 

Morgantown.., 
Newbern . 

Raleigh . 


Salem . 

Salisbury. .. 

Tar  boro _ 

Washington 

Wilmington 
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Name  of  Bank. 
.Bank  of  Cape  Fear. . 
.bank of  Sta^e  N.  C., 

.  « 


,  Bank  of  Cape  Fear . . , 
.Bank of  Fayetteville. 
Bank  of  State  N.  C. 

«  " 

Merchants’  Bank . 

.  Bank  of  State  N.  C . . , 
.Bank  of  Cape  Fear.. 


.Bank of  State  N. c'.’. , 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear . . . 

.  Bank  of  State  N.  C . . 
.Commercial  Bank. .. 


President  Cashier 

.  .  J.  F.  E.  Hardy . 

..John Irwin . . . William  A.  Lucas . 

. .  William  B.  Shepard . John  C.  Eliringhaus .... 

. .  Charles  P.  Mallett . . Ichabod  Wetmore’. . . . 

, .  Charles  T  Htiigh ..........  J  ohn  W.  Wright . . . 

,  .John  D.  Starr . William  G.  Broadfoot.. 

.  Samuel  Watkins. . . William  R.  Hill . 

..Robert  C.  Pearson . .Isaac  T.  Averv.... . 

.  .  George  S.  Attmore .  John  M.  Roberts..  _ _ 

.  Charles  Slover . .William  W.  Clark ..... 

.George  W.  Mordecai . Charles  Dewey .  . 

William  H.  Jones . 


, .M:  Chambers... . ....Dolphin  A.  Dkvis . 

.  .James  Weddell . . . Peter  P.  Lawrence . 

.John  Myers . Benjamin  Runyon . 

•  Thomas  H.  Wright . Henry  R.  Savage . 

.Edward  P.  Hall . .  ....William  E.  Anderson... 

. .  Oscar  G.  Parsley . Timothy  Savage . 


Capita! 

$150,000 
125,000 
100,000 
150,000 
350.000 
380,000 
125,000 
100,000 
150,000 
225,000 
300  000 
150,000 
150,000 
175,000 
150,000 
175,000 
400,000 
300,000 
200,000 


Total,  19  Banks— Circulation,  $3,500,000— Specie,  $1,600,000— Capital,  $3,650,000 

[Bankers’  Magazine. 


Courts— The  Supreme  Court  holds  three 
sessions  each  year,  two  at  Raleigh,  and  one 
at  Morgantown,  for  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  It  continues  to  sit  till  all  the  business 
on  the  docket  is  concluded,  or  continued  to 
another  term.  It  determines  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  brought  before  it  by  appeal,  or  by 
the  parties.  It  has  original  and  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  iu  repealing  letters-patent.  The  Su¬ 


preme  Court  for  the  year  1851  is  composed 
of  Thomas  Ruffin,  Chief  Justice,  with  a  salary 
of  §2,500;  Frederic  Nash  and  Richard  M. 
Pearson,  Associate  Justices,  §2,500  ;  B.  F. 
i  Moore,  Attorney-General ;  James  Iredell,  Re¬ 
porter,  §800 ;  Edward  B.  Freeman,  clerk  at 
|  Raleigh;  James  R.  Dodge,  clerk. at  Morgan- 
I  town.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  and  the 
!  Courts  of  Equity,  are  held  twice  a  year  in 
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every  county  of  the  state.  There  are  seven 
circuits,  of  about  ten  counties  each,  which  the 
judges  ride  alternately,  but  never  visiting  the 
same  circuit  twice  in  succession.  These  judges 
have  complete  equity  jurisdiction.  The 
salary  of  each  i3t$  1,950,  The  judges  now  on 
the  bench  are,  Thomas  Settle,  of  Rocking¬ 
ham;  John  M.  Dick,  Greensboro;  D.  F.  Cald¬ 
well  and  John  W.  Ellis,  Salisbury;  John  L. 
Bailey,  Hillsboro;  M.  E.  Manly,  Newbern ; 
W.  H.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill;  W.  H.  N.  Smith, 
Murfreesboro;  John  S.  Hawks,  Washington  ; 
B.  F.  Moore,  Halifax  county;  John  F.  Poin¬ 
dexter,  Fayetteville ;  Thomas  S.  Ash,  Orange 
county;  Daniel  Cole,  Concord;  B.  S.  Gaither, 
Ashville.  B.  F.  Moore,  of  Halifax  county,  is 
Attorney-General. 

Officers  of  Governmet, — The  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  present  year  consists  of  David  S. 
Reid,  Governor,  (term  of  office  from  January 
1,  1S51,  to  January  1,  1853,)  a  furnished 
house,  and  $2,000  salary ;  William  Hill,  of 
Raleigh,  Secretary  of  State,  $80,0  and  fees ; 
Charles  L.  Hinton,  of  Wake  county.  Trea¬ 
surer,  $1,500  salary;  Stephen  Birdsall,  of 
Raleigh,  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
$500  salary;  William  F.  Collins,  of  Chatham 
county,  Comptroller,  $1,000  salary;  Andrew 
Joyner,  yf  Halifax  county,  Speaker  of  the 
Senate ;  Robert  B.  Gilliam,  of  Granville  co., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Coun  cil  of  State. — -The  council  is  composed 
of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  receives  $3 
a  day  while  in  service,  and  $3  for  every 
thirty  miles  of  travel.  The  members  are 
Lewis  Bond,  of  Bertie  county ;  Joshua  Tay- 
loe  ,  of  Beaufort;  If.  T.  Green,  of  Warren; 
Charles  L.  Paine,  of  Davidson  county ;  John 
Winslow,  of  Cumberland  county ;  Thomas  A. 
Allison,  of  Iredell  county ;  and  Adolphus  L. 
Erwin,  of  McDowell  county. 

Finances. 

Receipts  from  Nov.  1,  1846,  to 


October  31, 184V. . . . . .  $251, VlV  65 

Expenditure  for  the  same  period.  175,402  61 

Excess  of  Receipts.. ......  $76,315  04 


State  Debt. — This  is  contingent,  and  arises  j 
from  endorsements,  by  the  state,  of  bonds  of 
railroad  companies  to  the  amount  of  $1,100,- 
000.  From  tins  is  to  be  deducted  $13,000  for 
bonds  not  used,  and  $110,000  for  bonds  paid  ; 
which  reduces  the  amount  for  which  the  state 
is  liable  to  $977,000. 

Resources  and  Prospects  of  North 
Carolina,  and  her  Mineral  Formations. 
— From  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Cling- 
man,  delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us,  we 
make  some  interesting  extracts  in  regard  to  the 
industry,  <fc.c.,  of  North  Carolina,  and  append 
to  them  a  lecture  upon  the  coal  formation  of 
the  same  state,  delivered  last  winter  before 
VOL.  II. 


the  Legislature  at  Raleigh,  by  Lemuel  Wil¬ 
liams,  Esq. : 

“  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  North 
Carolina,  because  I  know  more  about  her  and 
what  she  contains.  I  must  first,  however 
make  a  passing  remark  with  reference  to  coal 
and  iron,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  am 
indifferent  to  tlie  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
because  my  own  state  has  not  similar  advan¬ 
tages.  Iron  ore  is  not  only  generally  aud 
abundantly  diffused  throughout  the  state,  but 
she  has  also  two  large  deposits  of  coal.  The 
fields  of  this  mineral,  too,  are  fortunately  de¬ 
posited  on  the  two  rivers  most  easily  rendered 
navigable  of  any  in  the  state,  and  emptying 
into  the  ocean  within  her  own  limits.  The 
existence  of  the  coal  on  Deep  River  has  been 
known  for  half  a  century,  but  until  recently 
it  was  not  supposed  that  it  could  be  trans¬ 
ported^  with  facility  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  operations,  'however,  of  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Navigation 
Company,  nave  within  the  last  twelve 
months  rendered  it  certain  that  this  coal  can 
easily  and  cheaply  be  transported  to  the 
ocean.  The  field  is  extensive,  and  cannot  be 
exhausted  for  centuries.  It  contains  in  abun¬ 
dance  the  best  varieties  of  highly  bituminous, 
semi-bituminous,  and  anthracite  coal.  Capital¬ 
ists  from  Massachusetts  and  New-York,  who 
have  recently  acquired  interests  in  the 
mines,  assure  me  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  mine  this  coal,  and 
transport  it  to  tide  water,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $1  per  ton.  It  costs  more  than.  $3  per 
ton  to  transport  the  coals  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  to  the  sea.  The  stream,  with 
the  locks  already  nearly  completed,  is  capable 
of  conveying  in  steamboats  several  millions  of 
tons  annually.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  supply  with  the  best  kinds  of  coal  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  steamers 
of  the  ocean.  There  are,  also,  in  some  places, 
lying  immediately  above  the  coal,  large  de¬ 
posits  of  rich  iron  ore.  In  the  production  of 
iron,  either  free  or  slave  labor  can  be  obtained 
at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  day.  This  labor, 
when  employed  in  raising  coal  and  iron  ore 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  in  Alleghany 
comity,  costs  not  less  that:8l  per  day.  Pro¬ 
visions  also  are  abundant  and  cheap.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  case  above  stated*  the  labor 
employed  in  making  a  ton  of  iron  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  costs  $45,  the  same  would  cost  with  us 
only  $22  50.  We  might,  therefore,  when  the 
Pennsylvanians  were  doing  nothing,  realize 
a  profit  of  $22  per  ton. 

“  I  do  not,  however,  regard  the  calculations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  as  en¬ 
tirely  accurate.  Still  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  iron  cheaper  than 
they  are  doing  in  his  state.  The  iron,  too, 
when  thus  made,  could  be  transported  to  the 
ocean  for  less  than  $1  per  ton.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  our  state  might  put  forward  a 
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demand  for  high  protective  duties,  with  as 
much  show  of  justice  as  Pennsylvania  does. 

I  trust,  however,  that  her  people  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  existing  rates,  highly  pro¬ 
tective  as  they  are.  North  Carolina  has,  also, 
not  less  than  fifty  cotton  factories,  moat  of 
which  have  been  built  within  the  Inst  four  or 
five  years.  I  think  she  is  in  advance  of  any 
of  the  southern  states  in  this  brancli  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  entertain¬ 
ing  this  opinion,  the  returns  of  the  late  census, 
when  completed,  will  decide.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  south  cannot  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  north  in  manufacturing,  it 
being  supposed  that  we  have  not  the  capital 
to  spare  for  such  investments.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  capital.  An  important  one  is  water¬ 
power,  and  North  Carolina  has  more  than 
enough  of  this  to  move  all  the  machinery  now 
existing  in  the  world.  It  may  be  had,  too, 
in  most  of  the  localities  at  a  price  merely 
nominal.  Timber,  stone,  and  all  building 
materials,  are  also  equally  cheap.  North 
Carolina,  though  not  a  great  cotton  state,  also 
produces  five  times  as  much,  probably,  as  she 
or  any  one  southern  state  is  now  manufactur¬ 
ing.  She  can,  too,  obtain  easily  an  additional 
supply  from  South  Carolina,  by  means  of  three 
railroads  connecting  her  with  that  state.  The 
cotton  now  produced  by  her  is  cheaper,  prob¬ 
ably,  by  one  cent  in  the  pound,  than  the  same 
article  at  Charleston.  It  is  also  cheaper  at 
Charleston,  by  three  fourths  of  a  cent,  than  in 
New-England.  Our  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  therefore,  can  obtain  the  raw  material 
at  nearly  two  cents  on  the  pound  cheaper  than 
the  New-England  establishments.  Provisions 
are  also  only  half  as  dear  with  us.  Labor  is 
likewise  one  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper.  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  state,  the  labor  of 
either  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  including  board, 
clothing,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  for  from  §110 
to  $120  per  annum.  It  will  cost  at  least 
twice  that  sum  in  New-England. 

“  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  female  labor, 
whether  free  or  slave,  is  even  greater.  As 
we  have  now  a  population  of  nearly  one 
million,  we  might  advance  to  a  great  extent  I 
in  manufacturing,  .before  we  materially  in¬ 
creased  the  wages  of  labor.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  elements  of  manufacturing  capital 
much  cheaper  than  the  north,  except  the 
machinery,  and  this  we  should  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  the  same  price.  There  is  a  sufficient 
surplus  capital  among  us  for  its  purchase. 
Two  years  since,  our  Legislature  imposed  a 
tax  on  money  placed  at  interest,  whenever 
the  individual  had  more  than  $1,000  above 
his  own  indebtedness.  It  appeared  that  there 
were  more  than  $15,000,000  so  lent.  If,  as  I 
think  it  is  probably  true,  that  there  is  as  much 
now  outstanding  in  smaller  sums,  there  is  not 
less  than  thirty  millions  of  capital  in  this 
condition.  Much  of  this  sum  might  at  once 


be  invested  in  manufacturing.  The  other 
southern  states  are  doubtless  in  a  similar  con¬ 
dition.  Our  southerners  have  abundance  of 
money  to  expend  for  purposes  of  business  or 
pleasure.  We  shall,  therefore,  I  think,  at  no 
distant  day,  work  up  a  laifge,  if  not  the 
greater  portion,  of  our  cotton  into  manufac¬ 
tured  fabrics.  Should  this  opinion  of  mine  be 
well  founded,  it  is  obvious  that  no  duties 
which  we  could  impose  would  long  enable 
the  New-England  factories  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves  in  competition  with  us.  They  would 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  go  into  such  fine 
fabrics  as  we  would  not  produce  for  some 
time  to  come,  or  into  new  employments.  I 
have  no  apprehension  that  a  people  so'  intel¬ 
ligent,  energetic,  and  enterprising  as  they  are, 
will  fail  to  find  means  of  sustaining  them¬ 
selves  in  comfort-  and  prosperity.” 

“Coal  of  North  Carolina.— The  value 
of  coal  as  a  mineral  fuel  is  but  little  known, 
except  to  those  whose  interests  have  made  it 
a  subject  of  study.  Professor  Taylor,  in  his 
invaluable  work  on  the  statistics  of  coal,  very 
justly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
task  to  show,  in  figures,  how  vastly  more 
profitable  is  the  application  of  labor  in  the 
mining,  and  working,  and  transportation  of 
coal,  than  that  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
annual  production  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  North  and  South  America  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  Baron  Humboldt  at  nine  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  at  present  (excepting  the 
recent  discoveries  in  California)  is  less  than 
five  millions  of  pounds,  or  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Now,  the  value  of  the  coal 
produced  annually,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  is 
computed  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
pit’s  mouth,  and  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  places  of 
consumption. 

“  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  her  coal  for 
her  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing,  commer¬ 
cial  and  maritime  nation.  Take  from  her  the 
coal  mines,  and  she  would  sink  into  a  fourth- 
rate  commercial  and  maritime  power.  Her 
manufactures  would  cease — her  Sheffields, 
Birminghams  and  Manchesters  would  be  no 
more,  and  her  people  would  be  compelled  to 
emigrate,  or  starve. 

“  The  use  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  1ms  been  very  recent. 
The  immense  coal  fields  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  were  considered  of  little  value  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  the  anthracites  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  scarcely  known  thirty  years 
since.  The  whole  amount  of  that  kind  of 
fuel  mined  in  Pennsylvania  in  1820,  was  only 
365  tons.  The  mining  of  that  species  of  coal 
increased  very  slowly,  as  it  had  to  make  its 
way  against  public  prejudice,  arising  from  its 
difficulty  of  ignition. 

“In  1828,  the  amount  of  anthracite  mined 
and  sent  to  market  was  only  seventy-seven 
thousand  tons.  From  that  period  the  quantity 
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rapidly  increased,  and  in  1849  amounted  to 
>nea»  ly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons.  In 
1850,  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  did  net 
fall  short  of  four  millions  of  tons.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  resulting  to  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  the  development  of  her  coal 
fields  was  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  her  land.  The 
growth  of  commerce  increased  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  her  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  In  1 820,  tne  coastwise  arrivals  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  amounted  to  only  817: 
in  1847;  to  18,069.  Three  millions  of  tons  of 
anthracite  coal  were  brought  to  market  thai 
year,  whose  value  then  was  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred 
afed  thirty-nine  vessels  cleared  from  the  single 
port  of  Philadelphia  that  season,  loaded  with 
a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  coal. 

“  During  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  in  1848, 
at  Washington,  it  was  stated  by  Mr,  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  thirty  years  ago  coal 
was  entirely  unknown  in  this  country  ;  yet  in 
1846  it  gave  employment  to  four  millions  of 
days’  work  annually.  It  kept  in  movement 
a  thousand  ships  of  one  hundred  tons  each, 
and  afforded  a  nursery  for  the  training  of  six 
thousand  seamen,  who  earned  three  millions 
of  dollars  yearly.  It  gave  circulation  to  a 
capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  kept  in 
activity  fifteen  thousand  miners,  and  sustained 
a  mining  population  of  fifty  thousand  souls, 
who  annually  consumed  upwards  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  worth  of  agricultural  production,  and 
more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise. 

“To  Pennsylvania  (says  Professor  Taylor) 
the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this  species 
of  combustible  (anthracite)  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  sea-board,  is  a  boon  of  ines¬ 
timable  price,  which  places  her  in  a  position 
of  enviable  superiority,  and  baffles  speculation 
as  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  ultimately  ele¬ 
vate  her.  If  Buch,  then,  have  been  the  mag¬ 
nificent  results,  from  the  development  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Great  Britain  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  such  the  anticipations  as  to  the  future, 
the.  question  occurs,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
coal  fields  of  North  Carolina  ? 

“  Their  value  depends  upon  their  extent, 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  the  quality  of 
the  coal,  and  the  facilities  and  cheapness  of 
transportation  to  tide-water,  and  thence  to  a 
market.  Professor  Johnson  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  several  weeks’  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  valley  of  Deep  River.  He  staled 
that  his  own  observations  satisfied  him  that 
the  coal  measures  of  Deep  River  extended 
fifteen  miles,  and  that  he  had  reliable  au¬ 
thority  for  their  extension  fifteen  miles  far¬ 
ther.  He  did  not  state  the  width  of  the  | 
measures,  as  he  had  not  time  to  examine,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  place  where  he  had  traced  the 
beds  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  where 
they  were  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles 


wide.  From  other  sources  of  information  I 
have  no  doubt  of  their  greater  extension,  both 
iu  length  and  width.  But,  if  we  take  the 
length  to  be  but  thirty  miles,  and  the  mean 
width  at  three  and  a  half  miles,  we  have  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  five  square  miles. 

“The  thickness  of  several  of  the  veins  the 
learned  professor  stated ;  none  that  he  ex¬ 
amined  were  less  than  six  feet.  Some  were  of 
greater  thickness,  and,  in  some  localities,  two 
or  three  veins  were  found  underlying  each 
other.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  area  to  be 
underlaid  with  only  one  vein,  and  that  vein 
to  be  only  six  feet  thick,  this  estimate  would 
give  for  the  solid  cubic  quantity  in  fcfig  ground 
six  millions  of  tons  to  the  square  mile.  Mak¬ 
ing  allowance  of  one  fifth  for  waste  and 
faults,  the  whole  available  amount  would  be 
five  millions  of  tons  to  the  square  mile,  or  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  tons  for 
the  entire  coal  area  of  Deep  River.  The 
coal  is  of  three  kinds,  the  highly  bituminous, 
the  semi-bituminous,  and  the  pure  anthracite, 
and  each  kind  has  been  shown  by  analysis  to 
[  be  among  the  best  coal  of  its  class.  In  quality 
!  of  coals  the  fields  of  Deep  River  are  unsur¬ 
passed;  in  variety,  unequalled  by  any  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States ;  in  quantity,  as  far 
as  regards  all  practical  purposes,  equal  to  any 
other.  To  mine  the  coal  of  Deep  River  at 
the  rate  of  two  millions  of  tons  per  year 
would  occupy  262  years,  and  at  the  rate  of 
three  millions  of  ton3  a  year,  175  years. 
The  remaining  question  is,  what  are  the 
means  and  cost  of  transportation  to  market  * 
The  means  of  transportation  are  through  the 
slack-water  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  and 
Deep  rivers.  The  enterprise  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  aided  by  the  liberality  and  wisdom 
of  your  Legislature,  has  opened  a  pathway  to 
the  ocean,  which,  for  extent  and  capacity 
combined,  surpasses  any  canal  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  at  an  expense  not  exceed¬ 
ing  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Compare 
the  canal,  as  it  may  without  impropriety  be 
called,  with  the  great  canals  which  have  been 
constructed  with  the  view  to  benefit  the  coal 
trade  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
cost  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was 
upwards  of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  about  the  exteut  of  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Deep  rivers — is  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep, 
with  locks  of  16  feet  in  width,  and  one  100 
feet  long.  Your  canal  averages  450  feet  in 
width.  The  water-in  the  pools  is  usually  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  depth.  The  locks  are  18 
feet  wide  and  150  feet  in  length.  It  re¬ 
quires  14  days  to  go  from  Cumberland,  at 
the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
to  Alexandria  and  return,  not  including  the 
time  occupied  in  loading  and  unloading  the 
barges.  A  steamboat,  with  her  tow  of  barges, 
can  go  from  the  mines  on  Deep  River  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  return,  in  four  days— making  a 
difference  of  ten  days  in  one  trip. 


ISO 
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“  The  expenses  of  transportation  are  greater 
in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  saving  of 
time,  as  it  regards  these  two  improvements. 
On  the  Maryland  Canal,  animal  power  is  used 
to  draw  the  coal  barges.  On  the  Cape  Fear 
and  Deep  Fiver  improvements,  steam-power 
will  be  used.  From  the  relative  cost  of  the 
two  improvements,  and  the  moans  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  be  used  on  them,  there  can  be 
scarcely  a  comparison,  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  toll,  or  the  expenses  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  When  at  tide-water,  at  Wilmington, 
the  coal  can  be  sent  to  New- York  at  as  little 
expense  as  from  Alexandria.  As  far,  then,  as 
regards  bituminous  coals,  the  owners  of  mines 
on  Deep^iver  need  not  fear  any  rivalry  from 
the  Maryland  mines,  or  from  any  other  quar¬ 
ter.  Nor  need  the  owners  of  the  Maryland 
mines  fear  any  rivalry  from  North  Carolina. 
The  supply  from  both,  and  from  all  sources 
within  our  own  borders,  will  not  exceed  the 
demand  for  that  species  of  fuel,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  vapidly  increasing 
number  of  river  and  ocean  steamers. 

“  The  case  stands  somewhat  different  as  it 
regards  the  anthracite  coals.  This  species  of 
coal  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  coals  on  Deep  River.  The  market  for 
this  coal  is  not  to  the  south,  but  to  Ne.w- 
York,  and  the  New  England  states.  To  en¬ 
able  the  mine  owners  on  Deep  River  to  com¬ 
pete  With  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania, 
(which  are  all  the  anthracites  of  any  amount 
in  the  United  States,)  they  must  be  able  to 
place  their  coal  at  New- York  at  as  low  a 
price  as  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
Is  a  saying  in  England,  when  a  person  sends 
his  goods  to  a  market  which  produces  mi 
abundance  of  goods  of  a  similar  character, 
that  he  has  ‘sent  his  coals  to  Newcastle/ 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  chief  mart  of  the 
great  mining  district  of  England.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  the  great  mining  region  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  states,  the  Newcastle  of  America,  and 
New- York  is  contiguous  to  her.  Their  terri¬ 
tories  join. 

“  Their  capitals  are  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  coal  can  be  transported  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  city  at  sixty  cents 
pei'  ton.  The  question  then  recurs,  can  we 
send  the  coals  of  Deep  River  to  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle— -to  New- York?  Upon  an  accu¬ 
rate  calculation,  made  by  intelligent  and  prac¬ 
tical  men,  I  am  assured  that  the  anthracite ! 
coal  of  Deep  River  may  be  placed  alongside 
of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites  in  New- York 
market,  and  sold  on  as  favorable  terms,  pro¬ 
vided  the  former  are  exempt  from  the  onerous 
tax  of  pilotage,  to  which  they  are  now  liable. 
The  coals  which  go  from  Pennsylvania  to 
New- York,  pass  through  the  Morris  and  Rari¬ 
tan  Canals,  and  are  not  subjected  to  fees  for 
pilotage.  The  coals  which  pass  down  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  New- York, 
are  also  exempt  from  any  charge  of  pilotage. 


Vessels  coming  into  the  Delaware  River  to 
load  with  coal,  are  also  exempted.  The  fees 
for  pilotage  in  coming  into  Cape  Fear,  over 
either  bar,  and  going  up  to  Wilmington, 
amount,  upon  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons 
burthen,  to  about  fortv  dollars,  which  is  a, tax 
of  forty  cents  upon  each  ton  of  coal  she  may 
carry.  If  this  tax  is  laid  upon  the  coals  of 
Deep  River,  they  will  arrive  at  New- York 
taxed  with  a  duty  that  will  disenable  them 
to  compete  with  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania* 
A  tax  of  forty  cents  a  ton  upon  a  million  of 
tons  would  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  a  greater  profit  than  any 
mining  company  has  ever  made,  or  can  make. 
The  boast  that  the  Slack  Water  Improvement 
of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers  affords  a  cheaper 
transit  to' the  ocean  than  any  other  improve- 
ment  in  this  country,  of  the  same  length  and 
capacity,  would  be  entirely  fallacious  with  the 
burthen  of  pilotage  on  coal, as  forty  cents  added 
to  the  anticipated,  toll  of  eight  cents,  would 
make  the  tolls  greater  than  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  or  on  any  one  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canals.  Whether  the  vast  mineral 
treasures  of  the  valley  of  Deep  River  shall  be 
developed,  depends  upon  the  view  which  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  shall  take  of  this 
momentous  subject.  When  I  consider  what 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  have  done  to 
foster  and  cherish  their  great  mineral  inter¬ 
ests,  and  the  magnificent  results  which  have 
followed  the  exercise  of  that  parental  care,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  North  Carolina  will  pursue  regarding 
her  great  interests.  That  you  may  have  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  value  in  which  the 
mining  interests  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  held  in  these  commonwealths,  I 
will  briefly  state  what  each  has  done  for  their 
advancement 

“  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  con¬ 
structed  at  an  expense  of  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars.  Individual  exertions  proving  un¬ 
available,  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia 
lent  their  aid  by  subscribing  money  and 
guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  canal  directors. 
All  these  combined  exertions  proving  insuf¬ 
ficient,  the  state  of  Maryland  waived  its  pri¬ 
ority  of  lien,  for  the  payment  of  its  advances, 
and  foreign  capitalists  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
by  their  aid  that  great  work  was  completed,  * 
and  with  the  sole  object  to  open  a  path  to 
the  ocean  for  the  coal  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  In  Pennsylvania,  since  the  year 
1821,  more  than  six  hundred  miles  of  canal, 
and  four  hundred  and  filty  miles  of  railroad, 
have  been  constructed,  by  state  and  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise,  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coal  trade,  and  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  thirty- eight  millions  of  dollars,  lire 
results  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  those  gi¬ 
gantic  expenditures.  That  as  great  results 
will  follow  from  the  development  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Deep  lliver,  no  well-regulated  mind 
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can  doubt.  It  is  a  law  of  philosophy,  that  i 
similar  causes  will  produce  similar  effects, 
and  I  am  yet  to  be  informed  that  this  law 
does  riot  hold  good  to  the  south  as  well  as  to : 
the  north  of  Mason  &  Dixon’s  line.  If,  in  | 
Pennsylvania,  cities  have  sprung  up,  under  | 
the  influence  of  the  coal  trade,  with  a  sudden¬ 
ness  that  reminds  one  of  the  fable  in  the 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,  where  pal¬ 
aces  were  built  in  a  single  night  by  the  magic 
influence  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  why  may 
we  not  expect  to  see  the  borders  of  Deep 
River,  within  a  very  few  vears.  inhabited  by  a 
dense  population,  and  adorn  'd  with  flourish¬ 
ing  villages  and  cities,  and  Wilmington,  with 
her  increased  commerce,  approximate  to  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  Philadelphia  t  That 
similar  results  will  follow  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mineral  riches  of  Deep  River,  is 
as  certain  as  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
That  they  will  follow  more  rapidly  than  they 
have  done  in  Pennsylvania,  is  equally  certain.* 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  commencement  of  her 
mineral  operations,  had  to  contend  with  pre¬ 
judices  as  to  the  use  of  her  anthracite —preju¬ 
dices  which  experience  has  conquered,  and 
you  will  not  have  to  overcome. 

“In  eight  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mines,  she  had  sent  to  market 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 
A  greater  amount  can  be  sent  from  Deep 
River  in  two  years  from  the  opening  of  her 
navigation.  It  wras  twenty-two  years  before 
Pennsylvania  had  sent  to  market  in  any  one 
year  a  million  of  tons.  Deep  River  can  send 
that  amount  within  five  years.  If  capital 
and  enterprise  will  do  for  North  Carolina  what 
they  have  done  for  Pennsylvania,  then  will 
the  future  progress  of  North  Carolina  be 
more  rapid  than  has  been  the  past  progress  of  | 
Pennsylvania.  In  Pennsylvania  the  soil  and 
climate  are  against  her;  in  North  Carolina 
they  are  in  her  favor. 

“The  navigation  of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep, 


*  The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  villages  and 
cities  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania,  maybe  instanced  in  the  cases 
of  Oarboiidale,  Iloneadalo  and  Pottsville,  among 
hundreds  of  others.  In  18:8,  there  was  but,  one 
building  on  the  sites  of  Carbondale,  and  that  a  log 
(tenement.  In  184.5,  it  contained  a  thriving  and  in¬ 
dustrious  population  of  3,500,  occupying  good  build¬ 
ings.  Honesdaie  was  covered  by  the  primitive  for¬ 
est  in  1828  ;  in  1845,  it  contained  a  population  of  from 
2,500  to  3,000  persons.  And  all  this  prosperity  arose  ! 
from  the  mining  of  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  tons  of  coal.  The  same  amount,  mined  on  Deep  j 
River  would  produce  necessarily  the  saino  results.  J 
In  1825,  eonnaonced  the  first  mining  operations  ofj 
Schuylkill  county.  In  1841,  the  central  town  of  Potts- 1 
ville,  originating  at  a  later  date  than  wo  have  quoted, 
contained  the  following  establishments  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  miners  and  new-settled 
residents:  Six  private  schools,  numbering  479  pu¬ 
pils;  eight  public  schools,  numbering  472  pupils; 
"eight  Sunday  schools,  numbering  1,137  pupils ;  teach- 
-ors,  156 ;  fcoinl,  2,:54,  with  a  library  of  1,659  volumes. 
Pottsville  now  contains  a  population  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand.  ‘ 


rivers  is  never  interrupted  with  ice.  The 
canals  of  Pennsylvania  are  frozen  up  four 
months  in  the  year.  During  that  period,  the 
bituminous  coals  of  Deep  River  can  go  north, 
or  seek  the  more  profitable  markets  of  Char¬ 
leston,  Savannah,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  Another  advantage  in 
favor  of  North  Carolina,  is  the.  natural  fertil¬ 
ity  of  her  soil,  while  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sy  ,  mia  are  sterile  and  unproductive  in  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Deep  River  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  with  the  aid,  of  the  fertilizing 
manures.  lime,  plaster.  and  guano,  which  will 
form  the  return  cargoes  of  coal  vessels  from  the 
north,  will  become  in  a  few  years  the  Nile 
of  tub  south.  Its  products  will  quadruple , 
j  and  will  find  a  home  market  on  the  spot 
|  which  produces  them. 

“  The  iron  ore  of  Deep  River  ferns  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  this  estimate.  Iron  of  as  good 
quality,  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  in 
any  country,  is  found  in  North  Carolina.  On 
Deep  River  it  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with 
the  coal.  On  the  land  of  Peter  G.  Evans,  Esq., 
the  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  iron  ore, 
three  feet  in  thickness,  which  yields  fifty  per 
cent,  of  iron.  The  coal  which  underlies  it  is 
six  feet  thick,  and  of  that  kind  best  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  iron,  when 
manufactured,  can  be  transported  to  New- 
I  York  at  a  less  cost,  than  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
same  market  from  the  celebrated  works  at 
Danville  or  Northumberland,  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  It  can  be  also  manufactured  at  less 
expense,  as  those  establishments  pay  a  higher 
price  for  their  coal  than  it  can  be  procured  at 
on  Deep  River.  At  Danville  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  the  coal  costs  $2  50  a  ton.  On-Deep 
River  it  can  be  had  for  the  price  of  mining  it, 
as  those  who  own  the  iron  own  the  coal.  Bat 
the  iron  need  not  be  sent  abroad  for  a  market 
There  is  a  better  market  at  home.  The  time 
will  undoubtedly  come,  when  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron  on  Deep  River  will  supply  the 
wants  of  a  large  extent  of  country  beyond  the 
limits  of  North  Corolina. 

“  The  water-power  on  Deep  River  is  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  part  of  our  country.  In  cheap¬ 
ness,  it  is  unrivalled.  Dams,  which,  in  most 
situations,  are  expensive  structures,  are  here 
already  built  without  charge  to  the  owners  of 
the  adjacent  lands.  Eighteen  of  these  are 
already  constructed  by  the  navigation  com¬ 
pany  of  Deep  River.  Such  are  the  prospects 
of  the  valley  of  Deep  River.  And  in  view  of 
them,  can  the  most  skeptical  doubt  of  the 
magnificent  f  uture  of  that  favored  region  § 
or  that  the  progress  of  population  and  im¬ 
provement  will  advance  with  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  it  has  e76r  done  in  Pennsylvania  ? 
Should  foreign  capitalists  hereafter  bo  induced 
to  associate  with  your  people  in  developing 
|  the  treasures  of  Deep  River,  its  coal,  iron, 
and  other  minerals,  the  present  holders  of  the 
[  land  will  part  with  their  interests  upon  the 
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full  hwnolcdge  of  their  value  ;  and  tlie  capital 1 
that  may  find  its  way  thither,  from  other 
regions,  will  form  part  of  that  fund  which  is  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  your  state  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  the  laborers,  mechanics,  and 
tradesmen  who  may  accompany  or  follow  it, 
will  mingle  with  your  people,  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  your  interests,  and  add  to  the  wealth, 
population,  and  strength  of  your  native  state.” 

FORTH  CAROLINA.' — Its  Resources, 
Manufactures,  etc. — Alexander  McRae,  Esq., 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper,  prepared  with  some  pains  at  our 
particular  request.  General  McRae  complains 
of  his  having  been  baffled  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  from  most  of  the  sources  to  which  he 
had  written,  and  that  “'he  gives  these  de¬ 
tached  items,  since  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  up  a  full  and.  correct  table.” 

In  the  state  of  North  Carolina  there  are  at 
present  in  operation  (1847) 

25  Cotton  factories,*  running  48,000  spin¬ 
dles,  j-  and  488  looms,  employing 
1,323  hands,  and  using  about  5,600,- 
000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  capital 
invested  in  these  factories  is  about 
$1,200,000. 

S  Furnaces  for  cast  iron. 

43  Bloomeries. 

2  Paper  mills,  producing  in  value  $8/7*75. 

323  Flouring  mills,  producing  87,641  Mils, 
of  flour. 

2,033  Grist  mills,  and  1,060  saw  mills. 

46  Oil  mills. 

358  Tanneries,  producing  151,082  sides  of 
leather,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
$271,797. 


Xu  the  fisheries  on-  Albemarle  Sound,  the 
capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 
There  are  employed  in  these  fisheries  5,000 
hands,' who  put  up  about  90,000  barrels  of 
herrings,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shad  and  rock -fish. 

These  fisheries  give  employment  to  200 
vessels,  and  use  100,000  bushels  of  salt. 


PRODUCTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1,960,855  bushels  of  wheat., 

3,574  “  barley. 

3,193,941  “  oats. 

213,971  “  rye. 

15,391  u  buckwheat. 

23,893,763  “  Indian  corn. 

2,609,239  “  potatoes. 

2,820,388  pounds  of  rice. 

16,772,859  “  tobacco. 

51,926,190  “  cotton. 


*  And  threo  others  in  progress  of  constructiou. 
t  This  item  is  no  doubt  below  the  mark,. 


17,163  pounds  of  sugar. 

3,014  ‘  silk  cocoona 

102,369  tons  of  hay. 

9,880  “  hemp  and  flax. 

There  are  2,802  distilleries,  producing: 
1,051,979  gallons. 

Mines.— The  state  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,, 
silver,,  copper,  iron  and  coal ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  obtain  any  thing  like- 
correct  statistics  of  their  number  or  value. 

In  the  May  number  of  Commercial  Review, 
1847,  we  gave  the  commerce  of  Wilmington. 
It  contains  10  steam  saw  mills.  4  planing 
mills,  17-  turpentine  distilleries,  with  45  stills. 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  —  There  passed 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  from  North 
Carolina  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  the  1st  October* 
1846,  to  the  31st  July,  1847,  (ten  months,) 


Building  shingles . .  20,7 53,350 

Two  feet  shingles.. . .  732,390 

Three  feet  shingles.. .  874,310 


Total...... . 22,860,050 

Hogshead  staves. . .  4,881,640 

Barrel  staves. ...............  284,520 

Pipe  staves. .  * . . 90,090 


Total. . .  . . .  5,256,350' 

Cubic  feet  of  plank  and  scantling  1 39,1 00- 

Cubic  feet  of  timber. . . . .  43,685* 

Bales  of  cotton ...............  3,7  22 

Barrels  of  fish. . . 47,386 

,  “  naval  stores _ ....  30,505 

“  spirits  turpentine. .. .  688 

Cwts.  of  bacon. . . . 4,366- 

Kegs  of  lard . 1,299 

Bushels  of  corn . .  1,26 1 ,099 

“  wheat. . . 26,225 

“  peas. . . 21,950 


The  JSTewbernian  gives  the  following  in  re¬ 
lation  to  bn  '  ratine 

The  Turpentine  Business. — We  find  the- 
impression  to  be,  that  about  800,000  barrels- 
of  turpentine  are  now  annually  made  in  this 
state.  The  estimated  value  to  the  makers  is 
about  $1,700,000  annually,  and  may  be  $3,- 
000,000.  About  four  or  five  thousand  labor¬ 
ers  are  engaged  in  making  it,  and  perhaps 
three  times  as  many  more  human  beings  are 
supported  mainly  from  the  proceeds  of  its 
first  sale.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  now 
in  operation  about  3,50  stills,  which,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $l,50(fy -with  fixtures,  shows 
that  there  is  an  expenditure  of  $225,000  to- 
begin  with  in  the  distilling  of  turpentine. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.— She  possesses  so 
many  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  so  great  variety  in  her  natural  capacities., 
that  I  have  deeply  regretted  that  she  was  so 
little  appreciated  and  so  badly  understood. 
But  the  present  is  a  most  inauspicious  period! 
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to  undertake  the  subject  with  any  hope  of 
doing  justice  to  its  claims.  Our  information 
must  be  derived  from  census  returns,  and  from 
the  observations  of  intelligent  persons,  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  her  limits.  As  to  the  former, 
that  of  1840,  if  it  had  been  taken  with  accu¬ 
racy,  is  now  too  old  to  be  of  much  value— 
especially  as,  since  that  time,  we  have  erected 
many  cotton  factories  throughout  the  state,  of 
which  we  have  no  accurate  information,  and 
have  made  many  discoveries  in  gold  mines, 
and  embarked  much  capital  in  that  branch  of 
business,  in  regard  to  which  the  last  census 
could  give  no  idea.  I  had  determined  therefore 
to  wait  until  the  information  could  be  prepared 
from  authentic  sources,  and  something  like 
justice  done  to  the  state,,  I  may  add,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  state  is  advancing  and 
her  prospects  are  brighter  tbau  at  any  former 
period.  Several  works  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment  of  great  importance  are  now  in  a  course 
of  prosecution,  which  when  completed  will, 
exert  a  most  important  influence.  Of  these, 
the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
beginning  at  Columbia  and  terminating  at  this 
place,  is  advancing  rapidly  toward  completion, 
and  will  bring  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Yad¬ 
kin  and  Catawba  the  means  of  immediate  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  city  of  Charleston.  This 
work  will  subserve  the  interests  of  all  that 
region  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  extending  eastward  to  the 
Yadkin  river.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
inclose  to  you  a  report,  made  some  two  years 
since,  and  written  by  myself. 

The  work  had  its  beginning  in  that  feeble 
effort,  and  is  now  placed  beyond  the  chances 
of  failure.  The  General  Assembly  of  our  state 
at  its  last  session  incorporated  a  company  for 
the  construction  of  a  work  two  hundred  and 
ten  miles  in  length,  from  this  village  to  Golds¬ 
boro’,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road. 
This  great  work  spans  the  finest  and  most  im¬ 
provable  portion  of  North  Carolina — will  ac¬ 
commodate  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  bring  into  immediate  connection 
with  the  markets  of  our  own  state,  Virginia, 
and  Soutn  Carolina,  a  country  unsurpassed  in 
its  natural  fertility,  in  variety  of  production,  in 
mineral  resources  and  capacities  for  manufac¬ 
tories.  To  insure  its  success,  the  state  has 
appropriated  two  millions  of  dollars  toward 
the  enterprise,  being  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
capital.  At  the  same  session  they  incorpo¬ 
rated  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
plank  road,  beginning  at  Fayetteville,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  river,  and  extending  to  Salisbury, 
on  the  Yadkin,  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
state.  The  entire  stock  of  this  work  is  now 
taken,  and  its  construction  is  in  progress.  This 
road  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  will  be  the  first  work  of  this  de¬ 
scription  undertaken  in  the  south.  Of  its 
completion  there  is  no  question. 

After  years  of  disappointment  and  iuacti-  i 


vity,  I  trust  that  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
will  yet  rise  superior  to  the  obstacles  which 
grew  out  of  her  inhospitable  coast  and  her 
inconvenient  geography,  and  march  side  by 
side  with  her  sisters  in  .the  course  of  improve¬ 
ment.  She  has  sons  within  her  borders  who 
will  not  fail  in  their  labors  to  bring  her  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  advantages  af¬ 
forded  by  the  improvements  of  our  times.  In 
this  state  of  things  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  delay  the  publication  of  the  article  you 
desire.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  send  you 
something  on  some  branch  of  her  interest, 
which  may  be  adapted  to  the  character  of 
your  valuable  periodical.  I  have  written  in 
great  haste,  and  with  the  disadvantages  of  bad 
materials. — Respectfully,  etc., 

James  W.  Osbou.’nk. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  referred  to  by  Mr  Osborne  : 

Natural  Advantages.- — “The  counties  of 
Anson,  Union,  Mecklenburg,  Lincoln,  Iredell, 
Rowan,  Cabarras,  Stanly,  and  Davidson,  have 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
cotton,  while  the  counties  of  Burke,  Caldwell. 
Catawba,  Wilkes,  Stokes,  and  Surry,  most 
of  them  affording  the  most  productive  lands 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yadkin  and 
Catawba,  are  finely  adapted  to  the  production 
of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains.  To 
these  are  added  great  and  undeveloped 
mineral  resources,  embracing  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  and  g<dd,  scattered  over  its  whole 
length,  and  furnishing  a  new  field  for  capital 
and  enterprise.  But  if  nature  has  provided 
it  with  a  rich  soil,  she  seems  to  have  almost 
exhausted  her  energies  in  the  amplitude  of  its 
facilities  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  The 
innumerable  streams  which  flow  from  the 
mountain  region  which  lies  on  the  north  and 
northwest — including  the  two  large  rivers 
which  receive  them — furnish  the  water  power 
to  the  hand  of  the  artisan,  in  a  state  almost 
fitted  for  immediate  application.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  hide  from  ourselves  the  painful  conviction 
that,  with  all  these  natural  advantages,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country  are  rapidly  declining, 
her  enterprising  citizens  have  left  us  in  thou¬ 
sands — while  those  who  remain  are  unsettled, 
dissatisfied,  ami  preparing  to  join  their  prede¬ 
cessors  in  other  spheres,  where  their  energies 
may  have  freer  scope  and  their  labors  be 
better  rewarded.” 

Resources  and  Prospects  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. — *c  An  allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  natural  advantages  of  western  North 
Carolina  for  a  system  of  manufactures.  Public 
attention  has  been  to  some  extent  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  within  a  few  years  several 
factories  of  cotton  have  been  erected,  and  all 
of  them  are  in  successful  operation.  Within 
the  region  of  country  to  be  benefited  by  this 
road,  there  arc  Seven  factories,  employing 
a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollar^ 
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and  consuming  not  less  than  ‘Jive  thousand 
bags  of  cotton.  By  giving  employment  to  the 
poor  of  the  country  and  furnishing  markets 
Tor  almost  every  species  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  they  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  communities  in  which  j 
they  are  situated.  This  business  was  origin-  i 
ally  designed  for  the  homo  market.  But  it 
bas  been  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  a 
few  years  that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
that  market,  and  accordingly,  most  of  those 
engaged  in  it  are  directing  their  attention  to 
the  northern  cities,  where  it  is  found  that  the 
fabric  of  this  region  compares  most  successfully 
with  that  of  the  north.  These  arraugements- 
divfist  the  pursuit  of  all  uncertainty  and 
hazard,  and  give  the  assurance  that  there  may 
be  no  limit  to  the  quantity  manufactured,  as 
there  is  no  boundary  to  the  market  to  be  sup- 
lied.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
ranch  of  business  so  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  can  be  adopted  to  any  extent 
proportionate  to  our  abilities  aud  wants,  unless 
we  have  immediate  access  to  the  seaboard. 
With  this  desideratum,  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  must  become  the  most  important  manu¬ 
facturing  region  south  of  th^  Potomac.  The 
great  branches  of  manufacture — cotton,  wool, 
aud  iron-— entering  into  the  common  consump¬ 
tion  and  founded  on  the  necessary  wants  of 
the  whole  nation,  are  the  great  sources  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  of  wealth  to  the  mechanical  in¬ 
dustry  of  America.  -The  planting  states  of 
the  south  and  southwest,  being  wholly  con¬ 
sumers  and  not  producers  of  these  necessaries, 
are  the  great  markets  in  which  they  are  sold 
by  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  north.  The 
vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  gathering  to 
itself  year  by  year  the  agricultural  capital  of 
the  south,  will  continue  to  afford  a  demand 
for  the  coarser  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
commensurate  with  its  population  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil.  The  coastwise  navigation 
from,, the  city  of  Charleston  to  the  cities  of  the 
gulf  now  affords  a  speedy  and  safe  communi¬ 
cation  with  that  vast  region,  and  railroad  com¬ 
munications  now  in  progress  must  soon  place 
that  city  in  still  more  advantageous  connection 
with  its  whole  extent.  It  must  be  supplied 
with  its  implements  of  husbandry  and  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  for  the  clothing  of  its 
slaves.  If  we  be  but  true  to  ourselves,  this 
trade  will  be  a  source  of  boundless  profit  to 
ourselves.  The  counties  of  Lincoln,  Catawba, 
Iredell,  Wilkes,  Ashe,  Surry,  aud  Stokes, 
abound  in  iron  ore  of  the  purest  qualities,  and 
in  largest  quantities.  In  all  of  them,  by  rude 
and  simple  processes,  its  manufacture  has  been 
an  object  of -pursuit.  In  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Catawba  it  has  resulted  in  large  fortunes 
to  individuals,  much  to  the  convenience  and 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  But  the 
manufacture  of  iron  has  been  necessarily 
limited  in  its  quantity  and  precarious  in  its 
progress,  as  it  has  never  been  designed  for 


any  thing  beyond  the  circumscribed  circle  of 
the  market,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  establish¬ 
ments.  Open  up  a  cheap  and  rapid  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  may  be  employed  where  there 
are  now  a  few  thousand.  It  will  be  converted 
at  home  into  the  utensils  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  aud  be  transported  is  this  form  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  With  the  increased 
supply,  it  must  be  cheaper  to  the  purchaser 
at  home,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  larger 
quantity  sold  and  the  speedier  returns  of  sales, 
there  must  be  increased  gain  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

“  But  there  is  another  pursuit  for  which  the 
:  northern  counties  of  Burke,  Caldwell,  Wilkes, 
|  Ashe,  Surry,  and  Iredell  are  naturally  adapt* 

I  ed,  to  which  the  attention  has  never  been 
directed,  and,  so  far  as  your  committee  know, 
a  single  experiment  has  not  been  made.  It  is 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  for  ex¬ 
portation.  Every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  witb  a  similar  climate,  unless  it  be 
similarly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  has  given  attention  to  this  subject.  It 
i  is  the  obvious  pursuit  of  all  mountain  regions 
and,  both  in  foreign  nations  and  at  home,  every 
such  country  has  her  class  of  shepherds,  who 
|  subsist  by  this  innocent  and  primitive  employ¬ 
ment.,,  Thousands  of  acres  of  land,  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  pasturage,  are  unappropriated  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina,  and  re¬ 
quire  but  little  capital  and  energy  to  apply 
them  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  mainly 
intended.  But,  like  all  cumbrous  articles, 
wool  does  not  bear  our  costly  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation.” 

North  Carolina  Gold  Mines. — The  editor 
of  the  Ashborough  (N.  C.)  Herald  has  re¬ 
cently  been  making  a  tour  in  the  gold  region 
of  that  state.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  Parker 
mines  in  Stanly  county,  which  -were  discovered 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  have  been  worked 
with  various  success  ever  since  : 

|  “  The  gold  is  principally  found  in  the  small 

streams  that  flow  through  the  mineral  region, 
or  iu  the  low  lands  adjacent  to  them,  in  a 
stratum  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  hil^  are  no  doubt  rich,  but  as  yet  their 
products  have  been  small,  no  regular  veins 
having  been  discovered.  The  stratum  alluded 
to  is  dug  up  and  washed  in  the  usual  way, 
by  which  process  gold  is  found  in  a  granular 
state.  Lumps  of  considerable  size  are  some¬ 
times  found.  In  1824,  on  the  lands  of  Mr. 
Howell  Parker,  a  lump  of  four  pounds  ten 
ounces,  steelyard  weight,  was  found.  In'  1 888, 
two  lumps- were  found,  one  weighing  three 
pounds,  the  other  one  pound  two  ounces. 
Many  large  pieces,  the  weight,  of  which  we 
could  not  ascertain,  have  been  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  The  gold  found  in  these  is 
very  pure,  being  worth  9l|  cents  per  penny¬ 
weight.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  not  worked*  on  a  more  extensive 
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scale,  and  with  means  proportioned  to  the 
profits  which  they  yield.” 

“  Gold  Hill,”  in  Rowan  county,  the  editor 
describes  as  “the  prince  of  mines  in  North 
Carolina.”  Discovered  by  Archibald  Honey¬ 
cutt,  Esq.,  about  seven  years  ago.  it  has  since 
been  the  field  of  extensive  and  profitable 
operations.  At  this  place  there  are  three 
steam  engines  in  operation,  which,  with  the 
machinery  thereby  propelled,  originally  cost 
not  less  than  $30,000.  These  engines  are 
severally  rated  at  forty,  thirty,  and  fifteen 
horse  power,  and  grind  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty- five  bushels  of  ore  per  day, 
and  consume  from  sixty  to  eighty  cords  of 
wood  per  month.  The  three  companies  at 
this  place  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  laborers 
in  their  employ,  whose  wages  range  from  $5 
to  $40  per  month.  Experienced  English 
miners,  who  work  under  ground,  receive  $40 
per  month ;  slaves  who  attend  them,  $13. 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.--There  is 
not  perhaps  in  the  West  a  more  interesting 
view  than  that  commanded  from  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 
Covering  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  crowding  to 
the  extremest  margin  of  the  business-laden 
Cumberland,  is  the  city  itself,  its  streets  alive 
with  the  bustle  of  an  active  commerce,  and 
its  suburbs  literally  growing  under  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  Surrounding  the  city  with  a  i 
border  of  beautiful  cultivation,  lie  extensive 
and  valuable  farms,  intersected  by  the  rm-  j 
merous  turnpikes,  which,  centering  in  the  | 
city,  radiate  to  opposite  neighborhoods ;  and  j 
girdling  in  all  with  a  quiet  security,  rise  a! 
range  of  low  and  pleasant  hills,  covered  with  | 
picturesque  woods  a  id  graceful  dwellings,  j 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  which  attracts  the  traveller’s  attention. 
If  he  has  learned  any  thing  of  the  country 
through  which  he  has  passed,  and  in  the  i 
heart  of  which  he  stands,  he  knows  that  he ! 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  untold  abundance — 
mineral  wealth  forcing  itself  through  the  soil, 
and  that  soil  -  'ready  to  meet  any  demand 
which  agricultural  industry  may  make  for 
produce.  ”  l 

Nashville  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cumberland,  on  an  elevated  bluff  of  lime¬ 
stone.  Few  towns  in  the  west  present  a 
more  imposing  appearance  as  the  traveller 
approaches  it  from  every  side.  The  eye  is 
delighted  with  the  number  of  eminences 
within  the  city,  some  of  which  are  partly 
covered  with  the  native  cedar,  clothed  m  liv¬ 
ing  green,  which  gives  it  a  cheerful  appear¬ 
ance  even  dinid  the  dreariness  of  winter. 

Around  the  city  are  a  number  of  beautiful 
eminences,  commanding  an  extensive,  rich  and 
varied  view  of  the  surrounding  country*  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  every  direction ;  from 
Capitol  Hill,  within  the  city,  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  large  space,  covered  with  rich  farms 


and  neat  country  seats,  cultivated  fields  wav¬ 
ing  with  that  beautiful  specimen  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  Indian  corn,  and  that  valuable 
staple,  cotton.  These,  if  they  do  not  indicate 
great  opulence,  at  least  bespeak  that  their 
occupants  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  compe¬ 
tence,  which  generally  produces  a  greater 
amount  of  true  happiness  than  overgrown 
wealth.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  scene 
recalls  the  lines  of  Moore : 

-—•-“If  there’s  peace  to  be  found  i»  the  world. 

The  heart  that  ic  humble  may  look  lor  it  here.” 

We  have  among  us  many  who  are  rich, 
but  no  millionaires  who  wallow  in  luxuries, 
and  who  look  down  with  aristocratic  pride 
upon  those  of  bumbler  fortune,  and  who 
would,  if  they  could,  introduce  those  distinc¬ 
tions  in  society  that  would  separate  them 
from  the  “  vulgar  herd.”  There  are  but  few 
whose  actual  fortunes  would  amount  to  the 
tenth  of  a  million;  they  may  have  more  in 
possession,  but  that  possession  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  slight  drawback — sometimes 
called  “  suspicion  of  debt,”  _ 

No  town  in  the  great  valley  of  the  west 
enjoys  in  a  greater  degree  the  blessings  of 
health.  Situated  about  88  deg.  30  min.,. it 
possesses  a  temperate  climate,  and  from  its 
local  position,  it  is  free  from  fevers  which 
characterize  many  of  the  towns  of  the  west, 
particularly  such  as  are  situated  upon  wafer 
courses,  and’ the  lands  about  them  subject  to 
inundations.  It  is  true  that  a  small  portion 
of  Nashville,  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends, 
are,  in  times  of  high  floods,  inundated ;  but 
these  inundations  continue  but  a  few  days, 
and  sometimes  <at  intervals  of  several  years, 
and  produce  no  injurious  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  town.  Although  the  summer’s 
heat  is  occasionally  oppressive,  the  winters 
are  mild  and  moderate.  We  have  rot  the 
severe  cold  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states, 
nor  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  south.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  healthfulness  of 
the  city  from  the  following  statement  of 
deaths  during  the  year  1845,  which  we  take 
from  the  returns  of  the  sexton  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  by 
which.it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  was  244,  in  a  population  of  12,394. 

^NAVIGATION. — Ship-Building  in  the 
United  States,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  West. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Econo¬ 
mist  we  alluded  to  the  change  then  about  to 
take  place,  and  which  has  since  occurred,  in 
the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States.  We  also  referred  to  the  .  im¬ 
petus  which  that  prospective  change  had  given 
to  the  ship-building  interest  of  the  former 
country,  causing  an  advance  of  at  least  six 
per  cent,  in  the  price  of  first  class  ships,  with 
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a  prospect  of  a  still  further  rise).  Capitalists 
were  securing  whatever  ships  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  their  prices,  and  preparations  were 
evidently  making'  for  an  effort  to  profit  by 
the  repeal  of  long  existing  restrictions;  The 
trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  ten  months,  ending  November 
5th,  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  activity 
prevailing  in  that  branch  of  industry,  and 
m  other  works  requiring  timber.  For  the 
month  ending  November  6th,  the  quantity  of 
imported  timber,  duty  paid,  was  210,044 
loads,  against  189,711  loads  in  the  same  month 
of  1848 ;  showing  an  increase  of  40,333  loads 
in  one  month. 

There  exists  no  doubt  of  the  expectation  of 
British  ship-builders  and  shippers  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  ship-builders  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States — albeit  the  effort 
may  prove  a  splendid  failure.  The  attempt 
will  be  made,  and  it  remains  for  the  latter  to 
decide  upon  the  results. 

Considering  the  many  obstacles  with  which 
the  shipping  interest  of  our  country  has  here¬ 
tofore  had  to  contend,  and  the  steady  increase 
in  tonnage  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  our 
marine,  which,  notwithstanding,  has  taken 
place,  we  hazard  nothing  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws;  the  United  States  will  reap  her  full 
share. 

The  tonnage  of  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  including  steam,  compared  iu  1848, 
is  as  follows:  British,  3,397,921 ;  United  States, 
3,681,931.  During  the  past  year,  according  to 
the  Dry  Goods  Reporter ,  our  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine  lias  yielded  up  to  the  California  trade  a 
navy  of  700  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  240,000 
tons.  These  vessels  are  nearly  all  in  the 
Pacific,  and  are  likely  to  remain  there  for 
some  time.  Hence  it  is  thought  that  we  are 
not  in  the  most  desirable  condition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reciprocity  system. 

To  remedy  this  disadvantage,  a  resort  must 
be  had  to  ship-building.  Even  without  the 
California  trade,  and  from  the  natural  increase 
of  business  which  would  arise  from  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  usual  aug¬ 
mentation  of  trade,  we  believe  that  a  large 
increase  in  our  shipping  would  be  required. 

Admitting,  then,  that  more  vessels  will  be 
needed  in  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries, 
the  next  question  to  determine  is  the  place 
of  their  construction.  If  British  subjects  re¬ 
quire  more  ships,  atkl  American  built  vessels 
can  be  sold  in  British  ports  and  registered  as 
ships  belonging  to  that  country,  as  is  provided 
by  the  existing  laws,  then,  in  case  we  cannot 
compete  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  no  doubt 
we  can,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  a  market  there 
for  those  vessels  which  may  be  constructed 
at  home.  If  we  can  build  all  kinds  of  vessels 
superior  in  every  respect  to  those  built  in 
Sunderland,  Yarmouth,  and  other  ship-build 


lag  cities  of  England,  and  afford  them  at  a 
cheeper  rate,  what  is  there  to  prevent,  the 
American  ship-building  interest  from  ulti¬ 
mately  superseding  that  interest  as  carried  on 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in 
England? 

It  is  admitted,  even  on  the  part  of  English 
ship-masters  and  carpenters,  that 'American 
vessels  are  superior,  both  in  their  model  and 
effectiveness,  to  those  of  the  same  class  of 
British  construction;  and  we  know  that,  in 
cost  of  material,  we  have  a  decided .  ad¬ 
vantage.  Every  foot  of  timber  used  iu  a 
British  built  vessel  is  imported,  and  subject, 
with  slight  exception,  to  tariff  charges.  To 
these  charges  add  transportation — and  the 
money  cost  of  timber,  hemp,  (be.,  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  vessel  very 
much  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  fame  in  the 
United  States.  The  Newbury  port  Herald \ 
very  excellent  authority  in  such  matters,  says : 
“  The  best  ships  in  England  and  Scotland  cost 
about  §97  a  ton.  In  the  United  States  our 
best  ships  cost  about  $65  a  ton,  ready  equip¬ 
ped  for  sea.”  This  latter  statement  agrees 
with  information  which  we  have  received 
from  an  intelligent  and  practical  ship  builder 
of  Newport,  R.  I.  The  greatest,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  advantage  which  British  builders 
have  over  us,  is  in  the  low  rate  of  interest  for 
which  their  capital  is  furnished.  A  vessel  of 
500  tons  will  coat,  in  England,  at  the  rates 
given  above,  $48,500 ;  the  interest  on  this 
sum,  at  4  per  cent,,  is  $1,940.  The  same  ves¬ 
sel  will  cost  in  the  United  States  $32.500 ; 
the  interest  on  which,  at  6  per  cent.,  is  $1,950. 
The  British  ship-builder,  then,  for  his  own 
use,  can  better  afford  to  pay  $97  per  ton  for 
a-vessel  than  the  American  ship  builder  can 
p.w  $65  per  ton.  Yet,  if  the'  former  should 
attempt  to  construct  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  he  would  be  brought 
in  direct  competition  with  the  ship-builders  of 
this  country,  and  could  find  no  purchaser  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
American  ship-builder  takes  his  vessel  to  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  sells  it  at  a  less 
money  price  than  it  could  be  built  for  there, 
still  it  yields  him  a  very  handsome  profit. 
For  instance,  the  British  owner,  in  order  to 
make  sale  of  his  vessel  of  500  tons  in  any 
market  accessible  to  American  enterprise, 
would  be  forced  to  sell  at  the  cost  of  an 
American  vessel  of  the  same  class,  or  $32,500, 
or  at  a  loss  of  $1 6,000.  The  American  owner, 
however,  could  take  his  vesssel  to  a  British 
port,  and  sell  at  the  actual  cost  of  a  British 
vessel  of  the  same  class,  and  yet  make  a 
profit  of  $16,000.  The  advantage,  then,  of 
the  American  ship-builder,  under  the  reci¬ 
procity  system,  is  very  decided  and  import¬ 
ant.  It  is  an  advantage  which  fully  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  the  British  ship-building 
interest  must,  notwithstanding  its  present  flat* 
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tering  condition;  ultimately  and  speedily  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  growing  energies  and  capabilities 
of  America. 

In  the  estimates  now  made,  we  have  com¬ 
pared  British  prices  with  those  which  obtain 
in  our  eastern  states,  where  ship-building  is 
chiefly  carried  on,  and  have  found  results 
highly  favorable  to  the  latter.  But  there  is 
another  picture,  upon  which  we  may  look  with 
still  more  satisfaction.  The  west,  the  great 
and  illimitable  west,  with  its  unmeasured  re¬ 
sources,  has  not  yet  entered  into  computation; 
We  turn,  therefore,  to  a  comparison  of  her  ad¬ 
vantages  wuth  those  of  the  east,  already 
eumerated. 

For  the  •  estimates  given  below,  wherein 
reference  is  made  to  eastern  prices,  we  are 
partly  indebted  to  Mr.  William  0.  Crandall,  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  ship-builder  of; 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  partly  to  the  New- York 
Prices  Current. 

EASTERN  PRICES  OF  SHIP-BUILDING  MATERIAL. 


White  oak'  timber  per  cubic 

foot.  . . .  20  to  80  cts. 

Locust  timber  per  cubic  foot, 

depending  on  size .  50  “  100  “ 

White  oak  scantling  per  1,000 

feet . . .  825  “  §30 

White  oak  plank,  2  inch,  per 

1,000  feet. . • .  35“  60 

Masts  and  spars  sixty  to  sev¬ 
enty  feet  long,  fifteen  to 

twenty  inch.. . . .  35  “  50 

Masts  and  spars  eighty  to  nine¬ 
ty  feet  long, twenty  to  twen¬ 
ty  five  inch. ... . ... .....  75  “  150 

Hemp  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.. . .  150  “  160 


PRICES  OF  SHIP-BUILDING  MATERIAL  ON  THE 
LOWER  OHIO. 

White  oak  timber  per  cubic  foot  5  to  10  cts. 
Locust  timber  per  cubic  fool/, 

depending  on  size .  16  “  32  “ 

White  oak  scantling,  depending 

on  size, per  1,000  feet.. . $10  “  $15 

Y  bite  oak  plank,  two  inch-. ...  10 

Masts  and  spars  from  Salt  River,  Ky.,  and 
from  the  Alleghany,  Kanawha,  and  Cumber¬ 
land  rivers,  can  be  furnished  at  less  than  one- 
half  their  eastern  prices. 

Hemp  can  be  afforded  here  at  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  $70  to  $100  per  ton,  of  2,240 
pounds. 

We  have  also  other  timber,  such  as  poplar, 
chesnut,  and  black  walnut,  and  at  correspond¬ 
ing  prices.  We  have  soft  iron  ore  for  fasten¬ 
ings,  anchors,  and  cables. 

The  quality  of  our  timber  is  excellent. 
Some  of  it,  growing  as  it  does  upon  the  hills 
bordering  on  the  Ohio,  is  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  superior  to  that  which  is 
often  used  at  the  east. 


By  examining  the  above  tables  of  prices,  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  cost  of  materials 
there  enumerated,  our  advantage  over  eastern 
ship-builders  varies  from  50  to  3f>0  per  cent 
Added  to  these  advantages  is  another  import¬ 
ant  item,  and  one  to  which  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  in  our  former  numbers.  Our 
western  rivers  afford  the  finest  facilities  for 
conveying  large  ships  to  the  ocean,  and  which 
can  be  freighted  with  our  own  produce,  and 
at.  our  own'  doors.  Even  our  compar^ively 
small  streams  in  periods  of  high  water  are 
sufficient  to  float  immense  navies.'  Vessels 
thus  loaded  cab  proceed  immediately  to  east¬ 
ern  or  foreign  ports,  where  their  cargoes  may 
be  disposed  of  at  greater  profit  than  could  be 
done  were  they  freighted  at  New-Orleans, 
where  our  western  produce  is  subjected  to 
considerable,  charges  previous  to  being  ship¬ 
ped-  Considering  the  amount  of  western  pro¬ 
ducts  which  find  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  by 
way  of  New-Orieans,  it  is  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  shippers  and  capitalists  to  investigate, 
and  ascertain  the  cheapest  modes  by  which  it 
can  be  accomplished. 

To  the  subject  of  western  ship-building  we 
have  but  briefly  adverted,  but  in  that  brevity 
have  endeavored  to  state  some  of  the  facilities 
and  inducements  here  offered  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  that  species  of  industry.  We  have  no 
disposition  to  deal  in  exaggerated  statements 
—nor  do  dm  real  capacities  of  this  western 
country  need  them.  The  west  puts  forth 
her  claims  for  the  consideration  of  the  laborer 
and  capitalist,  unmasked  and  uncolored.  She 
only  stands  up  before  the  world  and  says, 
“  look  at  me,  and  behold  my  possessions  P 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Enlightened 
self  interest  will  make  the  proper  disposition 
of  those  possessions.  If  this  be  done,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject  in  question,  there  need  be 
no  fears  entertained  as  to  the  results,  and  but 
a  short  period  will  elapse  before  old  Neptune 
will  .vise  from  his  couch  in  the  deep,  and 
shake  his  “watery  locks”  in  the  wake  of 
those  navies  which  shall  go  forth  from  our 
inland  streams  to  ride  less  circumscribed  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  grqat  waters. 

NAY  I G  A'flON. — The  Merchant  Fleets 
and  Navies  of  the  World. 

“The  armaments  •which  thunder,  strike  the  walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  •  *  * 

The  oak  leviathans  whose  huge  ribs,”  Sec. — Byron. 

Every  classical  reader  will  remember  that 
famous  catalogue  of  ships  from  all  countries 
whir  l-  Homer  furnishes  us,  before  the  walls  of 
Troj  After  the  fame  of  their  deeds  and  the 
pomp  of  the  enumeration,  we  are  surprised  to 
reflect  that  they  were  but  “  open  row  boats  or 
canoes!”  o 

The  Greek  fleet,  600  years  later,  at  Salamis, 
was  but  half- decked;  the  soldiers  being  sta* 
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fcioaed  on  platforms  afc  each  extremity,  and 
the  middle  of  the  frail  boats  was  left  open 
for  the  rowers.  The  vessels  cnmposing  the 
expedition  of  Nearchus  into  India,  long  after 
Wards,  were  row -galleys,  capable  of  being 
hauled  up  on  shore  with  convenience,  and  not 
comfortable,  enough  to  allow  the  mariners  to 
remain  two  consecutive  nights  on  hoard ! 

The  Romans  began  to  build  their  navy  on 
the  model,  of  a  -Carthaginian  ship  thrown  upon 
their  shores ;  and  the  vessels  wefq  of  so  large 
when  Julius  Cmsar  invaded  England, 
that  they  could  not  approach  near  enough. to 
the  shore  for  the  soldiers  to  disembark  ;  “  but 
they  were  obliged  to  jump  into  the  water, 
which  was  breast  high  ” 

The  northern  Sea  Kings,  who  spread  such 
terror  over  Europe  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  power,  covered  every  sea  with  their 
fleets,  which  had  no  other  guides  than  the  sun 
by  day  and  the  stars  by  night  Their  vessels 
are  described  as  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  of 
light  timber,  the  sides  and  upper  works  of 
wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong  bides. 
They  were  transported  on  wagons  from  one 
river 4o  another.  It*  can  gr.arnp.lv  he  credited 
that  these  vessels  were  used  on  such  perilous 
voyages. 

But  we  lave  not  time  nor  space  to  follow 
with  particularity  the  slow  progress  of  naval 
and  maritime  architecture  from  these  rude 
beginnings.  It  would,  without  dobbt,  be  a 
most  interesting  study. 

Our  purpose  is  now  to  take  up  the  leading 
powers  of  the  world,  and  exhibit  their  re¬ 
spective  naval  and  maritime  strength,  by  a 
consultation  of  the  best  and  latest  authorities 
within  reach. 

1. — GREAT  BRITAIN. 

“Look  at  the  already  immense  number  of 
powerful  steam-ships  "that  swarm  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  enter  every 
port  upon  its  beautiful  shores ;  that  are  found 
careering  in  every  sea  of  Europe,  from  the 
Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Black  Sea ;  that  have  long  since  driven  every 
other  mode  of  transit  out  of  the  Euphrates,' 
and  the  Red  Sea;  that  penetrate  the  Indus 
almost  to  its  source ;  that  ascend  the  Canton 
river,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle^  besides 
myriads  of  war-junks,  and  batter  down  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  celestial  cities ;  that  are 
surrounding  every  island  and  entering  every 
harbor  in  the  "W  est  Indies;  that  swarm  along 
the  shores  of  North  America,  from  the  Gulf 
©f  St  Lawrence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ; 
and  that  regulai  ly  transmit  the  rich  produce 
of.  the  mines  of  South  America,  from  all  its 
principal  ports  on  the  east  and  west  side  to 
the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world 
— crowded,  busy  London.  Look  at  all  this, 
and  see  what  an  element  she  has  to  sustain 
her  in  her  onward  march  for  empire.  At  no 


period  did  Great  Britain  possess  such  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  naval  strength  within  her  bosom  as 
at  present  She  now  possesses  3,500,000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  numbers  160,000  seamen  in 
her  commercial  navy,  while  a  fleet  of  700 
steamboats  (more  tlwi  is  possessed  by  all  the 
rest  of  Europe)  prowl  along  her  shores.”* 

In  1*793,  the  British  navy  consisted  of  153 
line  of  battle  ships,  hulks  and  vessels  on  the 
stocks, 

LINE  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS  OF  ALL  NATIONS,  1*793. 


France  . . 86 

Spain . 68 

Russia . 36 

Holland . 28 

Denmark  24 

Portugal. . . . . . . . . .  13 

Turkey,  Naples,  and  Mediterranean  powers  1 3 
Britain., . . .153 


Or,  a  little  more  than  one  half  possessed  by 
Great  Britain.  In  1844,  Britain  possessed 
nearly  as  many  such  ships  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  together.  ■ 

LINE  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS,  1844. 


France  . . 45 

Russia  . . . 50 

Egypt  and  Turkey. . . 19 

America . ........ . 10 

Naples . 1 

Holland. . . 8 

Spain............ . 3 

Portugal  . . . 2 

Denmark. . . 6 

Sweden . 10 

Britain  . . . 125 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INCREASE  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  FROM  HENRY  VITl/s  REIGN 
TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  TEE  LAST  WAR,  1814. 


Year. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men  voted.  Navy  estimates. 

1521. 

.  16 

7,260 

No  account. 

1578. 

.  24 

10,506 

6,700 

“  — - — — 

1603. 

.  42 

17,055 

8,348 

1658. 

.157 

57,000 

21,910 

1688. 

.178 

101,892 

42,000 

'  — , - Gu_ 

1702. 

.272 

159,020 

40,000 

£1,056,915 

1760. 

.412 

321,134 

70,000 

3,227,143 

1793. 

.498 

433,226 

45,000 

6,525,331 

1800. 

.767 

668,744 

135,000 

12,422,837 

1808. 

.869 

892.800 

143,800 

17,496,047 

1814. 

.901 

966,000 

146,000 

18,786,509 

In  1814,  Great  Britain  had  901  ships,  of 
which  177  were  of  the  line  ;  and  in  1830, 921 
ships. 


*  We  are  indebted  for  these  facts  to  the  able  work 
ot  P.  L.  Siramonds,  Esq.,  of  the  Colonial  Magazine  of 
London. 
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BRITISH  NAVY,  1810. 

e'v”-'  Ip  Inrom'  Inord’y  BU9<1-  9'Q 

—  ‘  At  sea"  port*  mission*  &•  i»t C  BhipsJ 

Ships  of  the  lino..  12  11  20  ISO  18  2 

Froni  oOto  44guns,  2  3  5  19  —  — 

Frigates .  32  7  40  88  0  1 

Sloops,  &c .  14  6  20  24  1  0 

Brigs... .  46  17  63  117  5  0 

Cutters . ...  3  1  4  2—0 

Schooners .  3  4  7  5  —  0 

Bombs . . —  —  —  ®  .  7T  9 

Hospital  ships,  & c.  —  —  —  —  —  4 

112  49  168  391  33  7 

Grand  total..... . . . . .592 


The  expenses  of  tfce  navy  for  tile  year  end¬ 
ing  5  th  July,  1843,  were  £6,557,201. 


BRITISH  NAVY,  1842. 

In  Ordinary. — No. 


First  Class. . . . . . 16 

Second”  . . 16 

Third  46 

Fourth”  . . 83 

Fifth  “  .........................  64 

Sixth  “  . 10 

Sloops.  ,  8 

Brigs. . . ^ . . .  •  •  16 

Packets.... .  H 

Cutters . . . .  6j 

Steam  Vessels . .  •  •  •  16 

''  ,  240 


In  Commission, 


No.  8bip3. 

Men, 

First  Bates . . . 

1,950 

Second  “  . . 

_ _ _  6 

4,700 

Third  “  . . . . . 

- -  7  • 

4,500 

Fourth  “  ........... 

3,801 

Fifth  “  ...... _ 

4,000 

Sixth  “  . . 

. 14 

2,990 

Sloops.. ............. 

6,458 

Steam  Vessels. ....... 

8,666 

Gunboats. . . 

. 39 

1.602 

Packet  Brigs. ......... 

......  7 

308 

Surveying  Vessels. . . . . 

1,014 

Yachts............... 

289 

Stationary  Ships. ...... 

6,368 

233 

39,646 

we  shaU  notv  draw  for  the  remainder  of 
our  paper  upon  official  documents,  presented : 
in  1846,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  to  the  Senate  of  the, 
United  States.  They  were'  prepai  ed  by  a 
Board  of  Naval  Officers,  and  embrace  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


NAVAL  FORCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1846. 


Frigates.. 


Steam  frigates.. 
Steam  stoops.., 


hulks,  <hc.,  employed  in 
nected  with  navy  .’. ...... 

■*  Total.  ............. 


In  Commission. 

Building. 

In  Ordinary. 

No. 

Guns. 

No. 

Guns. 

No.  . 

Ghns. 

Total. 

..  17 

1,570 

23 

2,124 

75 

6,258 

115 

..  32 

1,146 

15 

498 

73 

3,066 

120 

.2  71 

866 

2t 

805 

40 

521 

132 

...  33 

66 

■  —  ■ 

6 

18 

39 

...  6 

60 

12 

120 

4 

40 

22 

. ..  54 

270 

20 

100 

6 

so 

80 

...  21 

42 

3 

6 

— 

— 

24 

..  9 

18 

6 

12, 

■ — ' 

_ 

15 

...  5 

-1 

70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

.  84 

486 

— 

- 

- 

84 

*  J 

...382 

4,688 

ioo 

30165 

204  ' 

9,933 

636 

The  official  list  numbers  671  vessels,  but, 
narhes  only  636;  whole  number  of  guns  to 
636  vessels,  17.681 ;  number  of  men  in  the 
navy,  27,600 ;  boys,  2,000 ;  marines,  10, 600- 
total  40,000.  Revenue  vessels,  72,  mounting 
144  guns;  British  Indian, Navy,  1844-’45,  36 
vessels,  of  which  22  are  steamers— guns  166. 
Total  number  of  steamers  in  the  English 
navy,  including  36  contract  mail-steamers, 
199.  There  are  eight  East  India  mail-steam¬ 
ers. 

2. — UNITED  STATES. 

In  1780,  a  Committee  of  Congress  reported 
but  four  American  war  vessels  fit  for  service. 


In  1781,  we  had  but  two  frigates,  the  Al¬ 
liance  and  the  Deane;  the  former  of  which, 
being  the  sole  American  war- vessel  remain¬ 
ing,  was  sold  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
Algerine  depredations  upon  our  commerce  in 
the  Mediterranean  convinced  Congress  bf  the 
importance  of  providing  a  naval  armament ; 
ana  ax  frigates  were  authorized  in  1794,  and 
also  ten  vessels  to  be  fitted  as  galleys.  A 
navy,  however,  being  very  unpopular  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  being  made  with 
Algiers,  but  three  of  these  frigates  were  com¬ 
pleted.  In  the  apprehension  of  French  diffi¬ 
culties  in  1798,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  build,  buy,  or  hire  twelve  vessels,  of  not 
more  than  22  guns  each,  and  the  naval 


im 
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charge  was  taken  from  the  Secretary  of  War  Boston,  John  Adams,  Adams,  and  General 
and  given  to  an  independent  department  In  Greene.  ^  ^  . 

1801,  a  treaty  being  made  with  France,  the  From  this  period,  the  growth  of  the  navy 
President  was  authorized  to  sell  all  the  naval  has  been  steady,  “  fighting  itself,”  as  it  has 
vessels,  except  the  frigates  Constitution,  Uni-  been  said,  “into  favor,”  and  into  its  present 
ted  States,  Congress,  Constellation,  President,  stature.  We  now  proceed  to  furnish  a  few 
Chesapeake,  Essex,  Philadelphia,  New-York,  tabular  statements. 


AMERICAN  NAVAL  VICTORIES, 
Guns  Killed  and 
mounted,  wounded. 

Essex. . . 46 . — .  . 

Constitution . 64 . 14  ............. 

Wasp. . . . 18 . 10. . . . 

United  States. ...  .64 . 12. ... . . 

Constitution. ..... .64 . 34 . . 

Hornet . 20 .  .'  i ....  6 . . 

Enterprise . — . 14 . 

'Lawrence . t20. ..... .83 . . 

Niagara.-, . ...20 . .27..----. . . 

Caledonia .  3.. .  3 . . . 

Ariel.. - - - 4.. . 4............. 

-  Scorpion, . -...2 .  2 - ......... .y 

Somers  . ...2  2...-- . 

Porcupine-...- - 1 . — . -- 

Peacock . -.-...‘20  ------  2 . --- 

Wasp. . 20  ...--,26 . 

Wasp  .............. 20  ......  3.. . 

[Saratoga . . . 26  . 57.  —  - . 

Eagle..  ----- . 20  .--.-.33  . -  — - 

-  Ticchderoga— ....  .17  —..—  12= . - .  H 

Preble . -7 . 2 . ----- 

JO  Galleys. . 16  ......  6. . . . 

Constitution . 64 . 15 . 

Hornet.-.-----  —  20  . 12 . 


1812—1815* 

Captured 

Guns 

Killed  and 

vessels. 

mounted 

wounded. 

Alert . 

...20... 

....  2 

Guerriere. ...... 

...49... 

....  76 

Frolic . . 

...22... 

_ 75 

Macedonian. . . , 

...44... 

....104 

Java . . 

...49... 

,...161 

Peacock _ ... 

...22... 

....  40 

Boxer . . 

...m.. 

_ — 

[Detroit  . . 

...19  .. 

1  Queen  Charlotte 

...17  .. 

,| 

J  Lady  Provost... 

. .13  .. 

*  l  160 

]  Hunter.  .. . 

...10  .. 

I  Little  Belt . 

- 3  .. 

[Chippewa. . . 

—  1  - 

'J 

Empervier . 

Reindeer.. . 

Avon . 

f  Confiance.... . 

|  Linnet . . . 

I  Chub . . 

]  Finch... ... ........ 

[13  Galleys ......... 

Levant  and  Cyane _ 

Penguin..-...- . 


18.. . 

19. . ..... 

19. - - 

39.. ..  I 
.16.... 

fc 

.18.... J 

.66 . 


23 

67 

43 


260 


120 

42 


UNITED  STATES  VESSELS,  l799.f 


Frigates. 

Guns. 

Cost. 

United  States.. . . : . . 

. 44. .. 

.$299,336 

Constitution . 

. 44... 

.  302,718 

President. . . . . . 

.  220,910 

Constellation. . 

_ 0.36. . . 

.  314,212 

Congress . . . 

. 36  .. 

.  197,246 

Chesapeake . 

. 36... 

.  220,677 

New-York. . . . 

. 36. .. 

.  159,639 

Philadelphia . 

. 32. .. 

.  179,349 

.  139,362 

John  Adams . . . 

.  113,505 

Arlfiyps  , . 

. . . .. .32. 

,  76,622 

Boston... . . . 

. 32. .. 

.  li%590 

General  Greene . . . . . 

. 24... 

.  105,492 

Washington . . . . 

. . 24... 

.  69,024 

Insurgent . . . . 

..... .36. . . 

.  96,640 

Ships. 

Guns, 

Cost. 

Ganges . ,  „ . 

.  .$80,640 

Portsmouth. . 

. ..24.. 

...  59,561 

Merrimack . . . . 

...... ii. 24. . 

. .  46,170 

Connecticut . . . . 

. 24.. 

..  57,260 

Baltimore . . 

. 20.. 

...  56,277 

Guns.  Cost. 

Delaware.. . . .  20. ...  59,563 

Maryland . . . 20. . . .  70,249 

Patapsco . .20....  73, 164- 

Herald. . . . 18....  47,780 

Trumbull . . . . 20 ... .  58,494 

Warren . . . 20 _  34,702 

Montezuma. . 20....  65,732 

Brigs:  Norfolk,  18  guns;  Richard;  18; 
Augusta,  14;  Pickering,  16;  Siren,  16; 
Argus,  16;  Hornet,  16. — Schooners  :  Enter¬ 
prise,  14  ;  Experiment,  14 ;  Vixen,  14  ; 
Nautilus,  14. — Galleys,  South  Carolina,  Char¬ 
leston,  Beaufort,  St.  Mary's,  Savannah,  Pro¬ 
tector,  Mars,  Governor  Davie,  Governor  Wil¬ 
liams. 

I  UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  1812. 


Congress. . . . . .  36 

’  Essex .  32 

*  Bey'bert.  For  later  statistics,  see  future  volumes.  New-York  )  ungeawor*i>v  .  4 

|  Seybert’s  Statistics  of  United  States.  Boston  )  ^  .  32 
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Guns. 

?,9 

John  Adams . . . 

Wasp . . 

Hornet . . . . . . . 

.  . . 16 

Siren . . . . . 

Argus  . . . 

Oneida. „  . . , . . . . 

Vixen  . . . . . . . 

. .  12 

Nautilus . . 

Enterprise. . ; . . 

Viper . . . . 

Bomb  Vessels : 

Etna, 

Vesuvius, 

Vengeance,  and 
Spitfire.  1 

170  Gun-boats. 

united  states  navy, 

1815. 

24  ships.. . .  r. .... . 

. 916  guns 

16  brigs..  . . . . . . 

. 236  “ 

29  schooners . . . 

.....94  “ 

6  sloops . . 

. ....  23  “ 

3  ketches  . . .  . . 

—— 

It?  jEraftfiVfi . 

QA  ^ 

51  barges . . . 

.....84  “ 

124  gun-boats . 

.  5  lighters . . 

.  6  “ 

2  floating  batteries . 

. 64  “ 

Total  guns.. . . 

...1,636 

During  the  war,  the  Americans  lost  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vessels : 

Nautilus,  16  guns,  taken  by  Shannon  frigate. 

Wasp,  taken  by  Poictiers,  74  -gun-ship. 

Vixen,.  16  guns,  taken  by  Southampton,  38 
guns. 

Chesapeake,  49  guns,  taken  by  Shannon,  53 
guns. 

Argus,  20  guns,  taken  by  Pelican,  22  guns. 

Essex,  46  guns,  taken  by  Phoebe,  53,  and 
Cherub,  28  guns. 

President,  53  guns,  by  Majestic,  and  frigates 
Endymion,  Pomofrs,  and  Tenedos. 

Rattlesnake,  14  guns,  taken  by  Leander, 
50  guns. 

Frolic,  18  guns,  taken  by  Orpheus  frigate. 

Viper,  taken  by  Narcissus  frigate. 

Brig  Siren,  taken  by  Plantagenet,  Y4  guns. 

Adams,  32  guns,  destroyed  to  save  from 
enemy. 

Boston,  32  "1  destroyed  by  order  of  Se- 

New-York,  36  (  cretary  of  Navy,  when 

Argus,  13  j  the  British  were  about 

Columbia,  44  j  entering  Washington. 

AMEBIC  AN  NAVY  YARDS. 

“The  navy  yards  of  the  United  States,*  like 
those  of  Britain,  are  7  in  number,  viz.,  Ports- 


*  We  extract  from  Sitnmonds’  Colonial  Magazine. 


mouth,  in  New-Hampsbire ;  Charlestown, 
near  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Brooklyn,  New- 
York;  Philadelphia;  Washington;  Gosport 
in  Virginia ;  Pensacola,  Florida*  None 
of  these,  however,  are  so  extensive,  so  well 
furnished  and  stored  with  the  muniments  of 
war,  so  efficiently  kept  up,  or  so  conveniently 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  as  are  our  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Sheerness 
yards.  The  Americans  have  also  commanders 
of  naval  yards  located  at  Baltimore  and 
Charleston,  two  leading  ports,  but  there  are 
no  regular  government  establishments  or  con¬ 
veniences  for  building  and  repairs  in  those 
harbors. 

“  P ortsmouth.-— This  dock-yard  is  situate  at 
Navy  Island,  on  the  east  side  cf  the  river 
Piscataqua,  three  miles  from  the  ocean.  There 
is  every  convenience  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  harbor  of 
Portsmouth  is  a  fine  one,  with  forty  feet  of 
water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide,  and  is  well 
protected  by  its  islands  and  headlands  from 
storms.  The  tide,  which  here  rises  ten  feet, 
flows  with  so  rapid  a  current  as  to  keep  the 
harbor  free  from  ice,  o 

“Boston. — The  navy  yard  of  this  port  is  : 
situated  at  the  southeast  part  of  Charlestown, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  There  is  a  dry  dock  built  of  hewn 
granite.  The  yard  covers  sixty  acres  of  land, 

I  on  which  are  erected  a  marine  hospital,  a 
spacious'  warehouse,  an  arsenal,  powder- 
magazine,  and  a  house  for  the  superintendent, 
all  of  brick ;  there  are  also  two  immense 
wooden  sheds,  under  which  the  largest  ves¬ 
sels  of  war  are  built. 

“  Brooklyn. — The  naval  yard,  situated  on 
Wallabout  Bay,  covers  forty  acres  of  ground, 
inclosed  by  a  brick  wall  on  the  land  side,  and 
contains  two  large  ship-houses,  seven  extensive 
timber  sheds,  built -  of  brick,  and  several 
workshops,  offices  for  the  officers,  and  exten¬ 
sive  store-houses  ;  a  dry  dock  is  in  the  course 
of  formation.  The  yard  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  New-York;  the  width  of  the 
ferry  is  about  V 00  yards.  The  naval  hospital 
occupies  a  commanding  eminence  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  yard,  and  is  a  large  building  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thirty-three  acres  of  cultivated 
ground,  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall. 

‘‘Philadelphia.- — This  naval  yard  requires 
no  observation.  We  may,  however,  remark, 
that  there  is  in  that  city  a  handsome  naval 
asylum  or  marine  hospital,  capable  of  lodging 
400  persons,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
$300,000 

“  Washington.— The  navy  yard  is  situated 
on  the  Anacosta  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  295  miles  from  the  ocean  by  the 
course  of  the  river  and  bay.  It  is  about  three 


*  Also  add  Charleston,  8.  C.,  and  Memphis,  Tonn., 
whore  works,  &c.,  exist. 
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lour  ilia  of  n  uillc  S0utirca5vyi  1116  Capital,  clUCl  j 
contains  twenty-seven  acres.  It  te*  houses 
for  the  officers,  shops  and  warehouses,  two 
large  ship-houses,  a  nbafc  armory,  aud  every 
kind  of  naval  stores.  Several  skips  of  war. 
some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  ckiss,  have 
been  built  at  this  yard.  The  river  has  water 
of  sufficient  depth  for  frigates  to  ascend  to  the 
navy  yard  without  being  lightened. 

“Norfolk.— 'The  extensive  naval  yard  at 
this  port  is  situated  at  Gosport,  opposite  to 
Norfolk,  on  the  south  side  of  the  liver  Eliza¬ 
beth,  thirty-two  miles  from  the  ocean.  This 
yard  possesses  a  large  and  extensive  dry 
dock,  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  capable  of 
receiving  a  Tine  of-battle  ship,  and  which  cost 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  harbor  is  safe  and 
capacious,  having  eighteen  feet  of  water. 

“  Pensacola. — The  United  States  navy 
yard  here  is  an  important  one,  distant  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  and  live  from  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  covers  nearly  eighty  acres 
of  ground,  inclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall  It 
contains  houses  for  the  officers,  and  a  naval 
store  and  other  buildings  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  establishment.”  ; 


?  NAMING  AMERICAN  (NAVAL  VESSELS. 

“There  is  a  matter  connected  with  the 
naming  of  American  vessel^  which  may  be 
incidentally  adverted  to,  for  the  information 
of  professional  men :  it  is  this : — A  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress,  of  8d  March,  1819,  re¬ 
quires  vessels  'Of  the  first  class  to  be  called 
after  the  slates  of  the  Union;  those  of  the 
second  class  afte?  rivers;  and  those  of  the 
third  class  after  the  principal  cities  and  towns  ; 
but  no  two  vessels  in  the  navy  can  bear  the 
same  name.” 

3.— THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

France  had,  as  early  as  1681,  60,000  sea¬ 
men,  aud  in  1791,  100,000,  comr,  Jtncimg  82 


ships  of  the  line  aud  '73  frigates. 

°  FRENCH  NAVY,  1839. 

Ships  of  the  line,  first  rates. . . . .  5 

“  second  rates. .... ,  1 

;  V  third  7 

“  fourth  44  . 9 — 22 

Frigates,  first  class.. . .  .12 

44  second  class . . . .12 

44  third  44  ..............13— 37 

Steamers,  from  4  to  6  guns ........  ^05 — 25 


NAVAL  tfORCk  OF  FRANCE,  1845. 


awe* 

In  Commission 

No  Guns 

Building 

No  Guns 

In  Ordinnry 

No  Guns 

Total 

Ships 

Ships  of  the  Line. .  . . 

....  17 

1,598 

25 

2,442 

4 

340 

46 

Frigates . . . . . 

. . . .  23 

1,184 

16 

810 

6 

310 

45 

Corvettes. . . . . . 

....  17 

444 

3 

90 

6 

124 

26 

Brigs. . . . . . . 

....  34 

464 

2 

,  40 

21 

270 

57 

Schooners,  cutters,  and  small  vessels. . . . 

. ...  37 

122 

2 

12 

8 

20 

47 

Transports,  <fec.. . . . . 

....  33 

132 

10 

40 

14 

56 

59 

Steam  frigates . . .  . . 

....  5 

78 

2 

12 

— 

— , 

7 

Steam  corvettes. . . . . . 

....  8 

62 

9 

54 

— 

— 

17 

Smaller  steamers . 

....  41 

209 

8 

15 

— 

<>■  — 

44 

Total..... . . 

. .  .215 

4,293 

72 

3,515 

59 

1,120 

346 

Total  gun3  when  all  armed,  8,928;  men 
and  boys  in  service  in  1845,  -27,554.  Cannon 
and  powder  for  service,  manufactured  at 
government  foundries,  &e.  The  Minister  of 
Marine  proposed  to  increase  the  navy  to  the 
following  maximum:  40  ships  of  the  line;  20 


to  be  always  ready  for  sea,  and  20  in  con¬ 
struction  ;  50  frigates,  of  which  40  to  be  ready 
for  sea,  and  10  on  stocks  ;  60  3loops,  60  brigs, 
and  40  lighter  vessels,  besides  transports.  The 
steam  navy  to  be  composed  of  100  vessels  in  alL 


4.— NAVAL  FORCE  OF  RUSSIA.  . 

Nicholas  has  kept  a  constant  eye  upon  his  naval  affairs,  and  has,  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  created  two  large  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Vessels  Gun3 

Ships  of  the  Line  in  Baltic . 30  2,400 

Frigates  in  Baltic. . . . .20  840 

Sloops,  brigs,  and  gun  teats  in  Baltic . .40  320 

Steamers  in  Baltic . . . .26  104 

Ships  of  the  Line  in  Black  Sea. . .17  1,360 

Frigates  “  10  510 

Sloops  and  brigs  14  12  168 

Smaller  vessels  44  ..18  1.58 

Steamers  44  6  36  44  6  44 

The  Baltic  Fleet  has  a  complement . . . . . . . . . 35,000  men 

The  Black  Sea  44  . . . . . . .  24.000  44 


No  of  guns  in  vessels 

Estimated  80  guns  each 
44  42  44 

44  8 

“  4 

6  of  60,  and  5  of  42  guns 
estimated  14  guns  each 


Total. . . . . . . 

Exclusive  of  the  naval  force  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 


59,000  44 
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RECAPITULATION.-— (1 848.) 


In  coin  mission  Building,  i 

ordinary,  & c 

Total 

Relative  naval  power  of  each  nation. 

Vessels,  ’  Guns 

Vessels 

Guns 

Vessels 

Guno  men  Bteamcr® 

Great  Britain. .............. 

..j-332  4,583 

304 

13,098 

jj63G 

17,881  40,000  141 

France. . . . 

. .  215  4,293 

131 

4,635 

346 

8,928  27,55%  68 

Bussia . . . 

. .  179  5,896 

'  — 

■  — \ 

fl79 

5,896  59,000  32 

Turkey. . . . .  P . . . . 

, ,  62  2,836 

4 

24 

66 

2,660  26,820  9 

United  States.. . . 

.  47  1,155 

.  3© 

1,190 

2,345  8,724  5 

Egypt... ....... . . 

.  35  1,448 

3 

312, 

38 

1,760  —  1 

Maud...... . . .. 

.  48  302 

86 

1,344 

184 

■1,646  S  4 

Sweden.. . . . 

4330  660 

50 

1,196 

380 

1,856  —  2 

Denmark. . . ..." . 

.  §96  344 

12 

732 

108 

1,076  —  — 

Austria* . . . . . 

.  74  686 

— 

— 

74 

686  —  — 

Brazil., . . . . . . 

.  31  450 

11 

325 

42 

776  —  8 

Sardinia.. . . . 

.  11  226 

4 

220 

15 

446  —  2 

Spain . ; . . 

.  21  348 

— 

■  — 

21 

348  —  4 

Two  Sicilies*. ........ ... . 

.  17  338 

— - 

. — 

17 

338  —  — 

Portug°l. .................. 

.  59  — 

— 

— .  ° , 

— 

' —  —  .  _ _ 

Mexico.  . . 

.  23  42 

— 

— 

23 

42-  —  — 

1,— COMMERCIAL  MARINE,  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Steam 

Other 

vessels. 

Tonnage  . 

vessels 

Tonnage  -  Crews 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

.897 

113,232 

23,253 

2,994,16.6  170,162 

Isle  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man.. . . . . . . . 

.  '8 

445 

763 

50,226  5,559 

Total.. ............ t , 

.900 

iis,677 

24,0 1 8 

3,044,392  175,691 

VESSELS  ENGAGED 

IN  COASTING  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE,  G.  B. 

,  1844. 

hr\VART)™-Foreigu  Trade. 

Vessels 

Tonnage  Crewe 

British  and  Irish  vessels.. . . . 

19,687 

3,647,463  195,728 

Foreign  vessels. . 

,  9,608 

1,402,138  76,091 

Coasting  Trade. 

Employed  between  G.  B.  and  Ireland. 

10,147 

1,349,273 

Other  coasting  vessels . 

123,751 

9,615,434  — 

Outward — Foreign,  Trade . 

British  and  Irish  vessels.. . . . 

0 

19,788 

3,852,822  212,924 

Foreign  vessels. . 

,  9,816 

1,144,346  77,109 

Coasting  Trade. 

Employed  between  G.  B.  and  Ireland. 

16,948 

1,817,756  — 

Other  coasting  vessels. ......... 

128,294 

9,877,105  — 

The  above  list  includes  all  the  arrivals  and  departures  within  the  year,  including  repeated 
voyages  of  the  same  vessels. 

In  1838,  McCulloch  stated  the  whole  number  of  vessels  owned  in  the  British  Empire,  in¬ 
cluding  plantations : 

_ '  -j. _ _ „ - 1 — : - — ; - ; — : - . - ; -  ft 


*  Although  the  Whole  naval  force  of  these  nations  has  been  placed  in  the  column  of  “  in  commission,” 
it  is  probable  that  /a  portion  of  it  is  “  in  ordinary,”  but  it  is  not  known  what  portion.  These  nations  have 
a  few  war  steamer;),  but  the  number  is  not  known. 

•f  Of  the  332  vcf'sels  in  commission,  84  bear  but  a  nominal  armament,  although,  by  the  official  navy  list 
for  January,  1848,  they  appear  to  be  employed  in  important  service— as  receiving,  coast-guard,  and  convict 
vessels,  coal  depots,  quarantine  service,  &c. 

j  323  nf  this  number  are  gun-boats. 

§  86  of  this  number  are  men-of-war  cutters  and  gun-boats. 

Vessels  .Guns 


|  Exclusive  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  Indian  navy. . . . . 

“  steamers  in  the  Indian  navy. . . . . . . . 

“  contract  mail  steamers,  under  control  of  governtnenfc, 
“  revenue  vessels.,... . . . . . . 


..  14 
..  32 

.  (e)26 

..  72 


106 

60 

144 


Total . 

Exclusive  of  the  Caspian  fleet. 

-*  Exclusive  of  United  States  revenue 
vessels,  consisting  of . . . 


(a)  1843. 

N ol  of  vessels^  Total  tons’ 

i  13  sailing....  1,443... 
<  8 steam . 3,110... 


VOL.  II. 


No*  of  foino" 

61..... 


13 


,134  310 


Officers  and  Mew 

. .789 
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NAVIGATION — MERCHANT  FLEETS  AND  NAVIES. 


In  1844,  steam  vessels 
England. ............ 


29,912  vessels 
2,420,759  tons 
147,357  men 


In  1844,  steamers  in  Scotland 

“  Ireland . . 

Guernsey,  &c.,  and  Colonies. 

FISHERIES,  1843. 

Northern,  or  Greenland .  1 6  ships  800  men 
Spermaceti  whale. ....  .68  “  2,176 

Common  oil, . 


679  .  — 
75,047  tons 
137  vessels 
20:666  tons 
81  vessels 
17,519  tons 
91  vessels 
12,444  tons 


1 


85 


32 


5,008 


n. — UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL  MARINE,  1845. 

Eatim-vic-d  number  commerejal.yessels,  19$20 

“  tonnage . . 2,416,999 

“  men . ........-*118,609 

Of  these—  •  ■ 

Registered  and  in  foreign  trade..  1,095, 172  tom 
Enrolled  coastwise . 1,190,893  “ 

Enrolled  Ut  cod  fishery .  69,825  “ 

“  mackerel  fishery. . . .  o  21,413  “ 

«  whale  »  206  « 

<c  cod,  (under  20  tons).  7,103  “ 


UNITED  STATES. 


American 

Foreign 

1842...... 

..r..  i,5io,  ill 

732,775 

1843 . 

. 1,143,523 

534,752 

1844 . . 

. 1,977,488 

916,992 

1845..... 

. . 2.035,486 

910,563 

3846 . . 

. 2,221,028. 

963,178 

1847....* 

. 2,101.358 

1,120,346- 

1848. _ 

. . . 2,393,482 

1,405,191 

1849 . 

. . 2,658,321 

1,770,515 

1850 . 

1,779,623 

1851..... 

1,939,091 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

British 

Foreign 

1842..... 

. . 1,680,838 

974,769 

1843..... 

. . .2,919,528 

1,005,894 

1844 . 

1,143,896 

1845 . 

1,353,735 

1846 . 

. . 3,622,808 

1,407,963 

1847..  . 

1,652,095 

1848 . 

1,519,046- 

1849.. . . . 

1,680,894 

1850 . 

2,035,152 

1851 . 

2,599,988 

‘The  above  table  discloses  the  fact  that  in 
our  commercial  navy  we  are  but  six  years 
behind  Great  Britain. 


Of  the  registered  tonnage,  745  vessels  are 
in  the  whale  fishery,  237,000  tons  and  18,625 
men ;  steamboat  tonnage,  United  States, 
316,019 ;  tonnage  of  lakes,  82,933 ;  474  vessels, 
75  being  steam.  _ 

III. - FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  MARINE,  1844. 

Number  of  vessels,  (mean  of  two  authorities).  13.782 

Tonnage. . 839,608. 

Of  which,  vessels  employed  in  whale  fishery.  29  1 
Tonnage,.,......  11,903 

Crews .  866 

In  1840,  tho  cod-fishery  employed  458  ves¬ 
sels,  of  54,583  tons;  9,897  men.  In  coast 
fishery,  also,  5,849  boats,  40,610  tons.  25,000 
fishermen ;  private  steamers  in  1844,  225. 


RECAPITULATION,  1848. 

No  of  ve~s  No  nuns  to 

Rat  ions  in  the  order  of  their  in  rornm  &  each  11)0,000 

commercial  imj 

iortanco  fisheries 

Torn  ti 

Dns  comm 

Great  Britain, 

3,007,581 

588 

United  States. 

. . .19,666 

2,416,999 

97 

France . 

..........13,782 

839,608 

1,063 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . .  5,450 

471,772 

224 

Holland.. _ 

241,076 

683 

Russia . 

239,000 

2,466 

Two  Sicilies.. 

213,198 

158 

Austria - - - 

.  6,190 

208,551 

321 

Tnrkcy . 

182,000 

1,461 

Sardinia - 

167,360 

285 

Denmark... . 

. .  3,036 

163,408 

709 

Portugal  .... 

80,525 

— 

Spain..  ...... 

. .  2,700 

80.000 

— 

Brasil . 

Unknown 

— 

Mexico . 

Unknown 

— 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  TONNAGE,  1842-51. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
tonnage  which  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States  for  ten  years: 


bT A  VIGATIOK-— Vessels  built  in  U.  S. 

Statement ,  showing  the  number  and  class  of 
vessels  built  in  the  United  States  since  the 
year  1815. 

& 

3  ,  “1 

Years-  t  |  p 

ra  •  «  wo 

1815  . 136  224  680  274 

1816  .  76  122  781  424 

1817.. ...  34  86  559  394 

1848  .  53  85  428  332 

1819  .  53  82  473  242 

1820  .  21  60  301  152 

1821  .  43  89  248  127 

1822  .  64  131  260  168 

1823  .  55  127  260  165 

1824.. ...  56  156  377  166 

1825  .  56  197  538  168 

1826  .  71  186  482  227 

1827  .  58  133  464  241 

1828.. ...  73  108  474  196 

1829  .  44  68  485  145 

1830  .  25  56  403  116 

1831.. ...  72  95  416  94 

1832  . 132  143  568  122 

1833  . 144  169  625  185 

1834  .  98  94  497  180 

1835  .  25  50  302  100 

1836  .  93  65  444  164 

1837  .  67  72  507  168 

1838  .  66  79  501  153 

1839.. ...  83  89  439  122 

1840 .  9?  309  378  224 

1841.. ...  114  101  310  157 

1812 . 116  91  373  404 

1843  .  58  34  138  173 

1844  .  73  47  204  279 

<845 . 124  87  322  342 

1840  ....  100  104  576  355 
1847 . 151  168  , 689  392 

1845  . 254  174  701  547 

1849  . 198  148  623  370 

1850  . 247  117  547  290 

1851  . 211  65  532  326 


£ 

h 

1 

•1! 

l1,  1 

w 

E-  o 

H 

_ 

1,314 

154  624  39 

’  _ 

1,403 

131.668  04 

— 

1,073 

86,393  37 

— 

893 

82,421  23 

__ 

850 

79,817  86 

— 

534 

47,784  ol 

_ 

507 

55  856  01 

— 

623 

75,346  93 

15 

622 

75.607  57 

27 

781 

90.936.00 

35 

994 

114  997  25 

45 

1,012 

126.439  35 

38 

934 

104,342  67 

33 

.  884 

98,375  58 

43 

785 

77,098  65 

37 

637 

58,094  24 

34 

71L 

83,907  68 

ioo 

1,665 

11 4, "39  16 

65 

1,118 

161.626  36 

68 

957 

118.330  37 

30 

507 

47.238  52 

124 

890 

113  627  49 

135 

249 

122,987  22 

90 

898 

.113135  42 

125 

858 

120.988  34 

64 

872 

118,3-9  23 

78 

762 

118,893  71 

137 

1,021 

179.083  64 

79 

4S2 

63.617  77 

163 

766 

113,537  29 

163 

1,033 

146,018  02 

225 

8,424 

188.2i-3  93 

198  1,598  213,732  67 
175  1,851  318.' 75  54 
£68  1,547  250,377  47 
159  1,360  371,718  54 
233  1,367  £98,202  60 
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TONNAGE  OF  THE  STATES.  '  g  j 

Statement,  showing  the  amount  of  Tonnage 
owned  hy  each  state,  engaged  in  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce*  for  the  fiscal  years  1850 
and  1851. 


1850. 

■'  1851. 

Maine..  . .. .. . . 

.501,424  18 

586,114  44 

New- Hampshire. 

..  23,096  38 

25,421  54 

Vermont.. ...... 

.  4,530 c  35 

3,932  81 

Massachusetts. . . 

.685,442  76 

694,402  93 

Rhode  Island. . 

.  40,499  81 

38,050  42 

Connecticut-,. . . 

.113.086  78 

116,179  85 

Nfew-York. . . ... 

.944,^49  20 

1,841,018  62 

New-Jersey.. . . 

.  80,300  46 

88,895  90 

Pennsylvania . , 

.258,939  48 

284i373  64 

’  Delaware . 

16,119  57 

11,880  83 

Maryland. . . . . . 

p1  93,687  40 

204-444  54 

Virginia.. . . ... . . 

7  74,266  05 

69,169  42 

-Worth  Carolina.. 

..14218  49 

40,122  17 

South  Carolina.. 

..  36,072  13 

44,187  46 

Georgia. . .  ... 

..  21,690  14 

24,185  24 

Florida. . ...... 

.  11,272  76 

7,042  08 

Alabama . . 

24,157  60 

21.327  08 

Mississippi.. . . . . 

.  1,827  62 

1,404  09 

Louisiana. . . ... . 

.250,089  80 

253,284  93 

Missouri. . ..... . 

.  28,907  61 

34,065  46 

Illinois. . . . . 

..  21,242  11 

23,103  45 

Kentucky. .  „ . . , 

.  14,820  19 

12,937  60 

Tennessee. . . 

.  3,776  05 

3,587  61 

Ohio........... 

.  27,146  64 

58,852-  M 

Michigan. 

..  38,144-  49 

4-1,174  86 

Texas...  _ 

.  3,897  42 

4,913  16 

California,. . . . . . 

.17,691  77 

58,41 6  02 

"Wisconsin. . . . . . 

.  — — 

2,946 10 

Dis.  of  Columbia.  17,010  61 

22,908  45 

Oregon. , . . ... . 

.  1,063  48 

1,068  43 

Total.  . ... 

3,535,454  23 

3,711,439  43 

licensed. . . ..  .  ,.481,004  65 

521,216  87 

525,946  90 

683,607  05 

Increase. . . ...... ..A ... , 

...  51,160  10 

Comparison  of  Tonnage  for  1850  <Xnd  l861. 

■  v  '  1850.  ; 

1851. 

Registered  ton- 

nage. , .  o . .  .1,585,111  22 
Enrolled  and  li- 

1,726,307  23 

censed. . . .  .  .1,949,148  01 

2,046,132  20 

Total  tonnage. .  8,535,454  23 

3,112,439  43 

Steam  Tonnage  of  the  US.  in  1850  and  1851* 
*1851. 


,1850. 

Steam  registered 
tonnage.  .  .tons.  44,942  25 
Steam  enrolled  and 


62,890  IS 


COMSIEROEOF  THE  UNITED  STATES- — -TONNAGE, 
A  ETC,,  OF  .  THE  .  COUNTRY. 

Statement,  exhihitmg  the  Tonnage  of  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  yedrs  ;  also, 
showing  the  comparative  increase  since  the 
-  year ,181-5  /  and  the  proportion  engaged  in 
the  foreign,  whaling,  and  coasting^  trade . 

Registered  '  Enrolled  he'd Total 
Yeare.,  tonnage.  ,  licensed  tonnage,  tonnage. 

1815.. .. ....  854,294  70  513,833  04  1,368,127  78 

1838 .. ... ...  822.951  86  1,173,047  89  i.995  639  80 

1839 . .  ..... .  ; 834,244  54  -lSm&LM -4M$8S$78 =8l 

1S4Q v. . ... . . *  889,764  74  1 ,280,999  35  .2,180,764  16 

1841 .. ......  845,803  42  1,184,940  90  2430,744  37 

1842  . .  975,358  74  1,117,031  90  2,099,390  69 

1843  . 1,009.305  01  1,149,297  62  2,158,601  93 

18 *4 . ...  1,008,764  91  1,211,330  31  2,280,695  0T 

1845  .......  ,1.095,172,44  1,321,829  57 ..  2,417,002  06 

1846  . 1,131.286  49  1,431798  32  2,5G2,(>84  81 

1847  ....  ....1,241,312  92  1,597,732  80  2,839,04^77 

1848  1,360.886  85  1,793,155  00  3,154.041  85 

1849  ........  1,438,941  53  1,895,073  71  3,334,015  29 

lf-50 . 1,585,711  22  1,949,743  01  3,535,454  23 

1851  ........1,726,307  23  2,036,132  20  3,772,439  43 


Proportion  of  the  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  employed  in  the 


'Kegist-ered-  tonnage  Coasting  Mackerel  Whald 

Years  in  whale  fishery.  trade.  Cod  fishery.  fishery.  *  fishery. 

1815.. .. .  —  435,066  87  26,310  33  —  1,229  92 

1838  . .  119,629  89  1,041,105  18  80,064  60  66,649  16  5;229  55 

1839  .  131,845  25  1,163,551  80  72,258  68  35,983  87  439.09 

18=10 .  136,726  6-1-  1,176,694  46  76,035  65  28,269  19 

1811 .. ..........  157,405  17  1,107,067  SB  66,551  84  11,821  13  — 

1842..  .  151,612  ,74  1,045,753  39  54,804  02  16,096  83  3l1  3i 

1843  . 152,374  89  1,076,15,5  59;  61,224  25  ,  1171-5  74  142  83 

1844  . ,^~16§t293  63  1,109,014  44  85,224  11  16.110  66  320  14 

1845.  ...77......  190,695  65  1.190,898  27  6§,825  66  21,413  16  206  92 

1846  .  186,980  16  1,289,810  89  12,516  17  36,463  16  ^  439  58 

1847  . .,..,193,858  72  1,452,623  35  10,117  52  31,451  13  "  — 

1848. . .....  .q  .. .  192,176  90^  1,620,988  16  82,651  82  43,558  78  432  15 

1849  . 180,186  29  1,730.410  84  42,970,19  73,863  78  ~~ 

1850  . 146,916  71  1,755,196  32  85,646  30  58,111  94  — 

1851.. . . 184,644-  52  1,896,401  40  87,475  89  59,539  01  — 
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NEGRO  MANIA, 


oNEGRO-MANIA*  —  The  Negro  and 
otheb  Races  op  Men.— This  is  too  useful  a 
work  to  be  lightly  passed  oyer -with  the  short 
notice  we  gave  it  iu  oup  December  number. 
A  most  valuable  compilation  it  is  011  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  races ;  a  work  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  all  the  merits  in  a  review,  for , 
almost:  every  line  and  word  of  it  deserves  to 
be  paused  upon.  It  is  itself  a  review  of,  and 
selection  from,  sundry  distinguished  authors, 
who  have  boldly  dared  to  face  the  storm  of 
fanaticism,  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  universal 
prejudice  of  the  world,  to  roll  back  its  tide  of 
error,  and  with  the  god-like  power  of  intellect 
to  pronounce  the  almighty  fiat,  “Thus  far,  and 
no  farther !”  Some  names  unknown  to  science 
are  introduced,  to  prove  by  arguments  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  the  necessity  of  those  relations 
which  science  shows  to  be  inevitable. .  = 

The  author  of  this  compilation  makes  no 
pretense  to  originality,  but  his  work  is  not 
therefore  the  less  meritorious,  and  perhaps  it 
is  even  the  more  useful,  as  he  has  in  many  of 
his  authorities  given  such  names  as  only  the 
grossest  ignorance  can  refuse  to  bow  to.  A 
collection  of  j udjcious ^selections,  judiciously 
commented  upon,  forms  in  itself  a  volume  of 
infinite  value;  and  while  we  disclaim  the 
ability  of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a  short 
review,  all  its  merits,  we  are  anxious,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  draw  popular  attention  to  it.  The 
aim  of  our  author  is  to  popularize  his  subject, 
to  make  attainable  to  the  every-day  reader 
the  results  of  learned  investigation,  and  to  let 
every  man  find  within  his  reach  a  compendium 
of  such  authorities  as  he  often  could  not 
afford  to  purchase,  or  may  not  have  leisure 
to  study  in  full.  Most  warmly  do  we  wish 
him  success  in  his  experiment,  and  mo3t 
heartily  recommend  his  work  to  all.  It  is  time 
that  the  subject  should  be  investigated  in  all 
its  bearings/ 

Among  the  authors  cited  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
we  find  advocates  both  for  the  unity  and  the 
diversity  of  man’s  origin.  Prichard,  &c.,  have 
been  boldly  quoted,  while  Morton,  Lawrence, 
Knox,  Smith,  Browne,  Gliddon,  <Scc.,  are  called 
upon,  and  most  triumphantly,  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  their  conclusions.  Many  strong 
names  which  the  author  might,  have  sum-  j 
moned  on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  he  has 
(partly  perhaps  from  ah  pei\abl.eadant  m;iterial) 
left  aside.  From  among  ourselves,  Nott-no 
mean  authority — should  perhaps  not  have 
been  entirely  forgotten;  but  such  oblivion 
may  well  be  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
what  he  has  given  us,  and  he  lias  from  a  very 
proper  motive  drawn  his  resources  less  from 
southern  men  than  from  Englishmen  and 
northerners,  among  whom  certainly  no  one 
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can  look  for  any  weakness  or  bias  towards  our 
southern  institutions,  in  the  decision  of  a 
question  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
us.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  great 
Agassiz  should  not  have  been  named  by  him. 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Agassiz  upon  this  subject 
are.  well  known,  aud  it  shows  the  richness  of 
material — the  overwhelming  mass  of  proof, 
that  such  a  supporter  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Our  author  enters  only  incidentally  upon 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  races,  and 
rather  turns  the  force  of  his  argument  to  prove 
their  inequality.  The  races  exist,  and  exist 
with  different  powers,  different  instincts,  and 
different  capacities.  These  differences  are 
inalienable  and  unchangeable.  Such  are,  in 
few  words,  the  propositions  of  his  argument, 
and  every  authority  quoted  (even  that  of 
Prichard,  the  principal  upholder  of  the  unity 
theory)  tends  to  confirm  this  position.  When¬ 
ever  and  however  men  have  appeared  upon 
this  earth,  (we,  in  common  with  our  author, 
consider  the  diversity  of  origin  proved  beyond 
dispute,)  here  they  now  are — unlike  in  all 
things — with  the  marks  of  race  stamped  inef- 
faceably  upon  them,  in  body  and  in  mind  *  in 
form,  color,  instinct  and  reason — differing  in 
all,  and  having  differed,  as  is  most  indisputably 
proved  by  historical  monuments,  foi'  4,000 
years,  and  by  every  philosophical  deduction 
must  continue  so  to  differ.  Man’s  handiwork 
will  scarce  bring  about  a  revolution  in  despite, 
as  Carlyle  would  say,  “  of  the  immortal  gods.” 
Should  he  try  to  force  it,  forgetting  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  of  his  existence,  “  wh&h  Nature 
and  the  Eternal  Powers  have  by  no  manner 
of  means  forgotten,  but  do,  at  all  moments, 
keep  in  mind,  these,  they  will  at  the  right 
moment,  with  due  impressiveness,  perhaps  in 
rather  a  temble  manner^  bring  again  to  our 
mind  also.” 

The  highest  capacity  of  man,  and  its  noblest 
use,  is  the  discovery  and  execution  of  the 
Almighty  behests,  —  thus  enabling  him  to 
|  second  instead  of  opposing  the  beautiful  order 
of  God’s  developed  thought  in  creation.  If 
the  negro  be  an  inferior  man,  the  struggle 
against  God’s  will,  which  aims  at  putting  him 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  superior,  is  only 
not  an  impious  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  blind 
anti  a  feolish  one.  Folly,  unfortunately,  often 
leads  to  consequences  fatal  as  vice,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  mischievous  than  active  ig¬ 
norance.  In  the  fanaticism  which  now  ac¬ 
tually  desolates  some  of  the  most  favored 
and  beautiful  parts  of  our  globe,  threatening 
others  even  at  the  risk  of  dragging  to  earth 
the  high- reared  monuments  of  man’s  civili¬ 
zation,  we  find  vicious  malevolence  and  igno¬ 
rance  combining  their  power  to  raise  some 
higher  law  than  any  which  God  has  sanc¬ 
tioned;  and  because  the  black  man  cannot 
reach  the  level  of  the  white,  they  would  even 
drag  down  and  degrade  the  white  to  his  capa¬ 
cities. 
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Can  it  be  that  in  an  age  when  science  walks 
abroad,  astonishing  the  world  by  a  progress 
hitherto  unequalled  in  her  annals— when  no 
longer,  with  snail-like  advance,  she  labors  tbe 
ascent  to  knowledge,  but  rather  leaps  forward 
to  her  magnificent  conclusions— when  She 
girdles  the  world  with  cream,  and  flashes  her 
lightning  thought,  even  with  lightning  speed, 
through  the  expanse  of  a  continent — when  we 
see  her  votaries,  (in  the  eloquent  language  of 
Professor  Lieber,)  “  like  priests  of  nature,  re¬ 
pealing  her  great  mysteries  and  showing 
thought, — one  thought,— the  thought  of  God, 
pervading  the  universe  and  its  phases’ —oh ! 
can  it  be  that  this  is  to  be  swept  aside,  or 
rather  crashed  downto  the  level  of  a  Haytien 
civilization  ?  Can  it  $e  that  the  great  one 
thought ,  that  thought  of  God,  so  beautifully 
pictured  out  even  in  the  lowest,  as  in  the 
highest  of  his  works,  is  to  be  tinkered  at  and 
defaced,  patched  and  plastered,  by  a  set  of 
madmen,  whose  one  idea  seems  to  be  built 
upon  some  whining,  Wilbet-forcian,  Clarkson- 
ized  wail  of  -‘black  brethren”  aud  “  negro  im- 
provement  f  ’  -  'Yeriiy,  nature  u  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,”  or,  ere  this,  bad  her  curse  fallen 
upon  U3.  W e  struggle  against  her,  we  fiercely 
resist  her  teachings,  and  fancy  that-  these  poor 
heads  of  ours— to  say  nothing  of  black  Sambo’s 
andCuffee’s — can  regulate  matters  by  a  higher 
law  than  hers.  But  the  time  cometh  when 
our  probation  can  last  no  longer.  Then,  and 
in  “  rather  a  terrible  manner,”  it  is  to  be  feared, 
we  will  receive  our  lessen !  Is  it  not  even 
now,  alas,  beginning?  What  is  this  cry  over 
Europe,  echoing  even  to  our  own  shores  ? 
What  means  this  darkly -shadowed  caricature 
of  good— this  horrible  disfigurement  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity — which,  but  that  it  stalks  in  ter¬ 
rible  reality, before  ns,  would  seem  like  the 
mockery  of  some  fearful  dream  ?  The  angel 
form  which  we  have  gazed  upon  and  wor¬ 
shipped  as  Christian  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  now  suddenly  starts  forth,  grinning  upon 
us  in  hideous  deformity  of  vice,  and  gibbering 
out  its  horrible  obscenities  of  “  socialism”  and 
“  communism,”  drags  along  upon  its  track  the 
shouting  mob,  who,  in  their  ravings  for  “  negro 
abolition”  and  “  universal  equality,”  trample 
under  foot  at  once  God’s  law  and  man’s  law 
—virtue  and  decency.  The  demon  is  un¬ 
chained.  This  wide-spread  and  wider-spread¬ 
ing  evil  figures  forth,  not  badly,  the  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse,  unto  “  whom  was  given  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphe¬ 
mies;”  “and  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blas¬ 
phemy  against  God  to  blaspheme  his  name,” 
“  and  power  Was  given  him  over  all  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  and  nations.” 

The  strength  of  his  hideous  power  is  now 
interesting  itself  largely  in'  the  negro  cause  ; 
and  because  the  innovators  find  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  putting  into  execution  their  crude 
theories  among  their  white  brethren,  and 
more  nearly  equalized  populution,  'they,  in 


their  agony  for  action,  look  abou.  for  some¬ 
thing  tangible,  something  less  impossible,  and 
fancy  that  it  is  found  in  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery.  Alas*  for  the  mistaken  folly  of 
those  who,  in  thus  acting,  act  sincerely.  Their 
well-meaning  and  officious  ignorance  is  pushed 
on  by  the  powerful  lever  of  fanaticism  to  ends 
from  which  they  would  shrink  in  affright  could 
they  see  them  in  full  development ;  but  which, 
in  half-way  execution,  they  rejoice  over,  as  the 
poor  idiot  gazes  in  delighted  wonder*  and 
warms  his  fingers  by  the  blaze  which  is  de¬ 
molishing  bis  dwelling,  fancying  the  while 
that  he  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  spark  which  has  lighted  to  their 
destruction  his  own  and  his  neighbors’  homes. 

Alas  for  their  folly  !  But  woe  l  woe !  a  woe 
of  darkness  add  of  death !  a  woe  of  hell  and  ■ 
perdition  to  those  who,  better  knowing,  goad 
folly  on  to  Such  an  extreme !  This  is  indeed 
the  sin  not  to  be  forgiven ;  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Glios#  and  against  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  beautiful  order  of  Greatior<,  "breaOiea 
down  from  '  Almighty  intelligence,  is  to  be 
moulded  and  wrought  by  fanatic  intelligence ! 
until  dragged  at  Iasi  to  negro  inteili- 

ligence ! ! 

The  Almighty  has  thought  well  to  place 
certain  of  his  creatures  in  certain  fixed  posi¬ 
tions  in  this  World  of  ours,  for  What  cause  he 
has  nob  seen  fit  to  make  quite  clear  to  our 
limited  capacities ;  and  why  an  ass  is  not,  a 
man,  or  a  man  au  ass,  will  probably  for  ever 
remain  a  mystery  to  our  limited  intellects. 
One  thing,  however,  he  has  in  his  mercy  made 
clear  enough,  viz.,  that  by  no  manner  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  no  stocks,  braces,  nor  regimental  drill¬ 
ings;  no  problems,  theories,  nor  definitions; 
neither  by  steam  nor  by  telegraph — neither 
by  mesmerism  nor  by chloroform,  can  our  un¬ 
fortunate  brother  as3,  whether  mentally  or 
corporeally,  be  induced  to  consider  himself  as 
a  gentleman,  and  act  accordingly.  He,  at 
least,  is  not  capable  of  attaining  the  white 
civilization  of  this  our  19th  century.  We 
hope  that  our  philanthropic  friends  will  allow 
us  this.  We  would  fain  have  some  sure 
ground  to  stand  upon,  but  do  not  feel  quite 
certain  that  they  may  not  come  with  some 
new-fangled  theory  of  communism  to  knock 
this  platform  also  from  under  our  feet.  Be¬ 
lieving,  however,  that  (until  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  rises  a  step  or  two  higher)  they 
will  allow  us  our  position,  we  would  beg  them 
to  instruct  us  upon  What  principle  of  justice 
this  unfortunate  brother  ass — this  hirsute  rel¬ 
ative — should  be  so  be-devilled  and  trampled 
upon.  Why  should  he  not  lie  amidst  feathers 
and  velvet,  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  land 
And  why,  above  all,  must  he  help  work  to 
make  such  feathers  and  velvet  comfortable 
lodgings  for  his  so-called  betters  ? 

God  given  intellect  and  power  to  attain, 
count  for  nothing  in  this  modern  system  of 
arguing.  The  ass  hae  as  good  a  right  to  the 
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possession  of  intellect  as  the  man ;  and  if 
God  has  hot  given  it  to  him,  we  must  remedy 
the  injustice  by  some  patent  “  free-and-equal” 
system.  The  process  is.  easy  enough.  If  the 
ass  cannot  stand  on  two  leg**;  knock  the  man 
down  to  all  fours,  (notliing  is  simpler,)  and 
vive  la  fratemite  !  Why  did  not  the  Al¬ 
mighty  save  us  all  this  trouble,  and  make  the 
ass  a  man,  or  the  man  an  ass,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ?  Truly,  ’tb  a  problem  hard  to  solve, 
and  poor  donkey,  with  his  lamentable  braying, 
comes  as  near  an  explanation  as  all  our 
philosophizing  can  do.  God  made  the  world 
—God  gave  thee  there  thy  place,  my  hirsute 
brother  ;  and  according  to  all  earthly  prob¬ 
abilities  and  possibilities,  it  is  thy  destiny 
therein  to  remain,  bray  as  thou  wilt.  From 
the  same  great  power  have  our  sable  friends, 
Messrs.  Sandboy  Cuffee  &  Co.,  received  their 
position  also ;  With  which  position,  allow  us 
to  remark*  _the_  worthy:-, ancestors  of  .Messrs, 
Sambo,  Cuffee  &  Co.  have  continued  perfectly 
satisfied  for  some  four  thousand  yearn,  (longer, 
perchance,  but  records  go  no  farther,)  and  their 
descendants  would  most  undoubtedly  have  so 
continued  ;  butebebold,  Satan,  as  when 

“  Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  bj?  his  devilish  arts  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,” 

comes  bow  in  the  likeness  of  an  “all  men  are 
bora  free  and  equal”  advocate,  to  raise 
M  Yain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires,” 

in  poor  Cuffee's  hitherto  quiet  brain !  Alas, 
“my  poor  black  brother!”  thou,  like  the 
hirsute,  must  do  thy  braying  in  vain.  Where 
God  has  placed  tbee,  there  must  thou  stay. 
“  You,  Quashee,  my  pumpkin,  (not  a  bad  fel¬ 
low  either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably 
guided,)  idle  Quashee,  I  say,  you  must  get  the 
devil  sent  away  from  your  elbow,  my  poor 
dark  friend  S  in  phis  world  there  will  be  no 
existence  for  you  otherwise,”  To  the  im¬ 
mortals,  perchance,  this  tempest  in  a  tea-pot, 
this  little  hubbub  on  our  little  globe,  may  look 
trifling  enough,  they  seeing  very  certainly  that 
at  the  end  of  some  score  of  centuries  all  things 
will  gb  right  again.  Quashee  will  either  have 
gone  back  to  his  quiet  corner  in  this  worlds 
civilization,  or,  perchance,  have  vacated  it 
for  ever  in  favor  of  some  higher  claimant.  It 
matters  little  in  all  likelihood  to  the  supreme 
spectators  of  this  world's  game,  what  con¬ 
fusion  of  checking  and  check-mating  may  be 
going  on  in  our  little  ten  t  bill.  The  thought  of 
God  must  conquer  finally,  and  the  score  or  so  of 
centuries  more  or  less  would  be  but  a  moment 
in  its  development  But  to  us,  my  brothers,  and 
our  children* these  twenty  centuries,  what  are 
they  ?  White  and  black,  were  it  not  well  to 
think  on  this  a  little  ?  Truly  to  us,  my  piped 
brethren  of  all  complexions,  this  abolitionist 
Satan  is  preparing  (if  so  be  we  chain  him  not 
in  time)  a  sorry  chase  through  this  world’s 


existence.  Only  the  hirsute  can  flourish  then ; 
ranging  at  will  through  beauteous  regions,  cast 
back  again  to  wildness  and  the  desert.  There 
nature’s  bounty  may  furnish  grpss  to  the  hir¬ 
sute,  but,  truly,  no  bread  to  the  piped.  Black 
Quashee  cannot  understand  this ;  God  has  not 
given  him  the  intellect  for  it ;  and  if  we  teach 
him  to  bray  out  for  liberty,  i.  e.,  for  idleness, 
verily  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  bray  out  to,,  that 
tune,  as  to  any  other.  But  the  white  man — 
of  what  is  he  dreaming,  when  he  listens  even 
for  a  moment  to  such  cant  ?  To  him  God  /ias 
given  intellect  (would  he  but  use  it !)  to  see 
the  truth.  Brother,  (for-  if  acting  conscien¬ 
tiously,  sind  no  devil’s  firebrand  sent  by  Satan 
to  our  undoing,  even  as  a  brother,  although 
differing,  we  hail  thee,)  brother,  thou  speakest, 
perchance,  in  ignorance..  Hast  thou  ever  lived 
alongside  of  Quashee  ?  noticed  his  habits,  his 
mind,  bis  character,  his  tastes,  his  virtues  and 
ms  vices  ?  Clothed  him  in  health,  and  nursed 
him'  in  sickness?  cheered  him  in  merriment, 
and  comforted  him  in  sorrow  ?  rejoiced  with 
him,,  and  suffered  with  him  ?  laughed  with, 
him,  and  wept  with  him  ?  Thou  hast  not ; 
but  there  be  those  who  have.;  “go  thou  and 
do  likewise,”  and  when  (if  ever)  thou  dost,. 
thou  wilt  cease  to  be  an  abolitionist.  The - 
white  man,  whose  heart  truly  warms  to  the 
fate  of  the  negro,  would  cease  to  agitate  this 
question  in  that  moment  that  he  would  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  him,  for  thua 
would  he  learn  its  utter  impracticability.  At 
the  hideous  thought  of  amalgamation,  even 
the  abolitionist  white-blood  shudders.  The 
white  and  the  black  race  can  only  exist  toge¬ 
ther  in  their  present  relations.  Abolition  is 
the  extinction  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

“  T  to  herd  with  narrow  forehead^  vacant  of  our 
gloriohs  gains, 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with 
lower  pains! 

7  rated  with  a  squalid  savage— what  to  me  were  sun 
or  clime? 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  tune !” 

The  civilized  man  must  retain  his  position, 
or  perish. 

We  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Campbell,  however, 
whom  we  have,  like  a  garrulous  host,  kept  for 
a  long  time,  bat  in  hand,  ready  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  reader,  while  we,  instead  of  re¬ 
membering  our  duty  of  introducing  him,  have 
been  prosing  away  upon  his  text.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  is,  he  tells  us,  a  member  of  the  Social 
Improvement  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  at 
divers  meetings  of  which,  society,  various 
and  talented  speakers,”  (we  use.,. Mr.  CVs 
words,)  white  and  black ,  joined  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question :  “  Can  the  colored  races 
of  men  be  made  mentally,  politically  and 
socially  equal  with  the  white?”  This  is  a 
rather  startling  outset;,  and  judging  from  the 
results  usually  emanating  from  such  parti¬ 
colored  associations,  our  first  impulse  was  to 
withdraw  from  Mr.  Campbell’s  extended  baud. 
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Gulping  clown  the  doubt,,  however,  we  boldly  j 
enlist  under  the  motto  he  adopts — “  Prove  all 
things  ;  holdfast  that  which  is  good apdWe 
are  rewarded  by  finding  that  he  honestly  and 
manfully  meets  the  question.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  collection  of  extracts,  selected  by  a 
northern  man,  who  has  entered  freely  into  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  with  minds  of  all 
hues, 

“.Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray-” 

enthusiast  and  fanatic ;  whose  important  scien¬ 
tific  authorities  are  all,  without  exception,  Eng¬ 
lishmen  or  northern  United  States  men.  Sure¬ 
ly  no  bias  should  be  here  expected  in  favor  of 
southern  United  States  institutions,  and  yet.  a 
stronger  defense  of  them  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  '5  Can  the  colored 
races  of  men  be  made  mentally,  politically, 
and  socially  equal  with  the  white  ?”  our  au¬ 
thor  first  states  the  indisputable  fact,  that 
never,,  fr-ogi  the  most-  remote  antiquity  until 
now,  has  there  appeared  a  race  of  negroes, 
that  is;  “men  with  woolly  heads,  fiat  noses, 
thick  and  protruding  lips,  which  has  ever 
emerged  from  a  state  of  savagism  or  barbar¬ 
ism  to  even  a  demi-civilization.”  “Loot  to 
ihe^West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  to  Australia,  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  to  Zanguebar,  to  Congo,  to  Sene- 
gambia,  to  Ashaotee,  nay,  to  the  civilization 
under  his  imperial  highness  Faustin  the  First, 
Emperor  of  Hayti,  and  answer  me,  ye  Garri¬ 
sons,  and  Phillipses,  aud  Burleys,  and  Folsoms, 
and  Smiths,  what  has  this ’  race  done  in  fiye 
thousand  years  V  To  those  who  advance  the 
argument  that  the  negro  has.  never  had  an 
opportunity  for  development,  because  the 
white  man  has  always  oppressed  him,  our 
author  says:  “They  forget  that  the  latter 
portion  of  this  proposition  refutes  the  former. 
If  the  white  man  has  always  oppressed  the, 
negro,  it  goes  to  establish  the  fact  claimed  by 
me,  that  the  white  man  is  mentally  superior, 
because  if  the  white  man  has  been  always 
powerful  enough  to  debar  the  negro  from  im 
paring  his  intellect,  it  establishes  the  com¬ 
plete  force  of  my  views  :  *  that  no  amount  of 
education  or  training  can  ever  make  the  negro 
equal  in  intellect  with  the  white.’  Knowledge 
is  power;  and  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  under 
no  circumstances  has  the  negro  race  ever  been 
able  to  compete  with  the  white.”  “We  see 
around  us  in  every  direi  tion  evidences  of  the 
•fact,  that  the  negro  is  naturally  inferior  to  the 
white,  i  but  it-  is  unfair  to  institute  compari¬ 
sons  where  this  race  is  held  ia  bondage  by 
the  white.  We  will'give  them  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of. -affair  ^xaminat^  We  will  travel 
to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  seems  to 
be  the  native  land  of  this  race,  aud  to  which 
they  appear  to  be  indigenous.  We  will  go 
where  the  white  man  has,  never  oppressed 
them,”  and  what  do  we  find  ?  “Monumental 
ruins  of  Dahomey,  forty  ages  do  not  look 


down  upon  you !  Strewn  columns  of  iVsh an¬ 
te  e,  where  shall  we  find  you  ?  Echo  answers, 

5  Where  ?’  Decaying  towers  of  Zanguebar, 
shall  any  traveller  ever  discover  your  name¬ 
less  and  o  undiscovered  and  undiscoverable 
foundations  ?  Sculptured  temples  of  Guinea, 
i  what  hierologist  shall  be  able  to  decipher 
your  extinguished  hieroglyphics  ?”  “If  only 
one  great  negro  name  could  be  produced  to 
[redeem  a  whble  ra.ee,  then  I  will  retract  all 
J I  have  ever  said  of  negro  inferiority ;  but  tills 
one  only  name,  this  ram  avis,  this  white 
blackbird,  this  phoenix,  is;,  not  forthcoming. 

‘  YouFcannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s 
lug,’  is  an  old  and  homely  adage,  but  not  the 
less  true;  so  can  you  not  make  any  things 
from  a  negro  but  negroism,  which  means  bar- 
i  barisrn  and  inferiority.*’  “  Have  the  woolly- 
headed  races  of  men  ever  produced,  one,  even 
only  quo  man,  famous  either  as  lawgiver, 
statesman,;  poet,  priest,  painter,  Historian,  ora¬ 
tor,  architect,  musician,  soldier,  sailor,  engi¬ 
neer,  navigator,  astronomer,  linguist,  mathe¬ 
matician,  anatomist,  chemist,  physician,  natur¬ 
alist,  or  philosopher  Fot  one  in  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  world’s  history  for  4,000  years ; 
and  yet  there  are  men  who  dare  to  babble  of 
circumstance,  disadvantage,  oppression,  and 
universal  equality.  What  might  the  negro 
have  done,  if — and  if— -and  if?  What  might 
the  jackass  have  done,  if — and  if-~ahd  ifS 
The  proof  is  as  fair  ia  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other— -the  same  in  kind,  differing  only  in  de¬ 
gree.  As  God  made  them,  so  they  have  been, 
so  they  are,  and  so  they  will  be ;  .ffho  white 
man,  the  negro  and  the  jackass,  each  to  his 
kind,  and  each  to  his  nature ;  true  to  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  destiny,  (which  is  the  finger  of  God,) 
and  undcviatingly  pursuing  the  track  which 
'that  finger  as  undeviatingly  points  out. 
Where  rebel  reason  in  its  little  pride  of  might 
would  try  to  change  that  track,  there  does 
the  restless  vehemence  of  disorganized  nature 
prove  its  own  avenger.  The  negro,  become 
master,  extinguishes  that  civilization  which 
his  nature  abhors,  to  revel  in  savsgism  to 
which  his  instincts  limit  him.  Philanthropy 
or  father  pbilo-donkeyism,  has  never  yet;  ex¬ 
perimented  how  the  ass  would  act  under 
similar  circumstances ;  but  We  are  fully  au¬ 
thorized  from  logical  induction,  to  conclude 
that  green  grass  and  the  wilderness  would,  be 
the  order  of  the  day  under  bis  regirae.  uud 
humanity,  both  black  and  white,  would  be 
fairly  kicked  out  of  existence.  To  the  white 
man,  then,  the  philosopher,  poet,  orator,  his¬ 
torian  ;  to  him,  * 

u  The  twir  of  all  the  ages^a  the  foremost  files  of  time,” 

it  matters  little  whether  donkeyism  or  negro- 
ism  predominate ;  either  to  him  would  be  ex¬ 
tinction. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  inferiority  of 
the  negro,  we  have  then,  in  all  honest  reason- 
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ing,  the  full  right  to  deduce  it  from  constant 
unvarying,  and  unstruggling  inferiority  of  po 
ait  ion ;  and  the  observations  of  naturalists  ai 
go  to  confirm  this  position  by  his  anatomiea 
inferiority.  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  largely  to 
this  effect,  and  gives  us  extracts  even  from 
3Dr.  Prichard,  acknowledging  that  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  highest  of  the  simue,  the 
chimpanzee  and  the  orang,  there  is  apparent, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton  “  an  approach 
towards  the  forms  of  these  latter,  species.”* 

Lawrence,  after  enumerating  the"  various 
points  of  anatomical  difference,  continues : 
“In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the 
negro  structure  approximates  unequivocally 
to  that  of  the  monkey.  It  not  only  differs 
from  the  Caucasian  model,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  in  two'respects :  the  intellectual  cha¬ 
racters  are  reduced,  the  animal  features  en¬ 
larged  and  exaggerated.”  Knox,  of  the  dark 
races  generally,  remarks :  “  The  whole  shape 
of  the  skeleton  differs  from  ours ;  and  so  also, 
I  find,  do  the  forms  of  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.”  Of  the  Hottentots,  he  says: 
“  Their  skeleton  presents  of  course  peculiari¬ 
ties;  such  as  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
nasal  bones,  which  run  into  one  in  early  age, 
not  unfrequently  as  we  find  in  apes.  But  it 
is  the  exterior  which  is  the  most  striking;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  wonderful.  No  one  can  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  of  the  same  race  with,  our- 
selves,  yet  unquestionably  they  belong  to  the 
genus  man.” 

The  now  exploded  assumption  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  were  negroes,  is  met  by  Mr. 
Campbell  with  such  a  massif  authorities,  that 
we  must  refer  the  reader  who  is  curious  on 
the  subject  to  his  book.  One  can  but  smile 
in  reading  them,  at  the  idea  that  such  an 
error  could  ever  haye  obtained  credence 
!  enough  to  make  it  worth  combating.  “  Now 
that  w'e  distinguish  the  several  human  races 
by  the  bones  of  the  head,  (remarks  Lawrence,) 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  hue  of  their  (the  Egyptians’)  skin, 
they  belonged  to, the  same  race  with  our¬ 
selves;”  “that  they  formed  no  exception  to 
that  cruel  law,  (a  cruel  law  which  God  has 
made !  and  shall  we  better  it  1)  which  seems 
to  have  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority  all  the 
tribes  of  our  species  which  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  depressed  and  compressed 
cranium.”  The  great  Cuvier  had  already 
long  before  pronounced,  that  “neither  the 
Gallas,  nor  the  Bosjesmen,  nor  any  race  of 
negroes  produced  that  celebrated* people;” 
and  Morton f  (a  name  at  which  we  bow  our 


•  Our  quotations,  let  it  be  understood,  are  hence¬ 
forward  invariably  taken  at  second-hand  from  Mr. 
Campbell,  it  is  our  Gbject  to,  show  what  ho  has 
done,  and  to  give  bis  bebte,  as  far  as  in  our  power, 
tho  circulatioli  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

f  It  is  but  ja/.ice  to  this  distinguished  man  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  we  have  ourselves  heard  Agassiz  (himsolf 
the  greatest  of  living  naturalists)  say,  that  ho  wa3  an 
authority  inferior  to  none  in  ethnology. 


beads  in  sonw,  that  so-  early  should  have 
been  closed  a  life  whose  labors  science  can 
ill  spare)  gives  a  stream  of  decisive  evidence 
on  the  subject.  A  translation  of  a  deed  on 
papyrus  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  Alexander 
First,  giving  a  description  of  the  persons,  par¬ 
ties  to  a  sale  of  land  at  Thebes,  describes  one 
of  them  as  of  a  dark  complexion,  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  as  sallow.  The  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves,  on  their  monuments,  have  represented 
the,,  men  red,  the  women  yellow ;  and  both 
with  features  entirely  distinct  from  the  negro, 
who  appears  among  them  with  all  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  his  race,  and  always  in 
a  condition  of  bondage  or  inferiority.  “Ne¬ 
groes  (observes  Morton)  were  numerous  in 
Egypt,  butthebj  position  in  ancient  times  was 
the  same  that  it  now  is,  that  of  servants  and 
slaves.”  “The  hair  of  the  Egyptians  resembled 
in  texture  that  of  the  fairest  Europeans  of 
the  present  day.” 

Equally  futile,  and  equally  rejected-  by 
science,  is  the  assumption  that  climate  or 
habit  of  life  can  account  for  the  differences  of 
race.  “  The  physical  or  organic  characters 
which  distinguish  the  several  races  of  men 
are  as  old  (says  Morton)  as  the  oldest  records 
of  our  species*”  We  frequently  find  one  race 
inhabiting  an  extent  of  country  which  serves 
at  once  to  prove  the  irrationality  of  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  climate  can  have  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  in  stamping  upon  it  its  characteristic 
differences.  “The  flat  face  of  the  Chinese 
(observes  Lawrence)  not  only  extends  through¬ 
out  that  vast  empire,  which  covers  nearly  forty- 
degrees  of-  latitude  and  seventy  of  longitude  ; 

;  but  also  over  the  neighboring  regions  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  northern  Asia,  the  north  of  Europe 
and  of  America,  over  a  very  large  port  ion  of 
the  globe,  including  every  possible  variety  of 
heat  and  cold,  elevation  and  lowness,  moisture 
and  dryness,  wood,  marsh,  and  plain.  That 
European  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  in  the  East,  have  preserved  their 
native  features  in  all  instances  where  no  in¬ 
termixture  of  blood  has  occurred,  is  proved 
by  the  uninterrupted  experience  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  Portuguese  and  English,  who  have  had 
foreign  colonies  in  climates  most  differing 
from  their  own,  longer  than  any  other  nation. 
The  modern  Gipseys  and  the  Jews  afford  ex¬ 
amples  of  peculiar  and  distinctive  casts  of 
countenance  being  preserved  in  every  climate. 
Voiney  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  negro  features  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  whimsical  manner.  W e  translate,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  French  may  not 
be  quite  familiar :  “I  observe  that  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  negro  represent  precisely  the 
state  of  contraction  which  our  faces  assume 
when  struck  by  the  light  and  a  strong  rever¬ 
beration  of  heat — then  the  brow  frowns,  the 
ball  of  the  cheek  rises,  the  eyelid  contracts* 
and  the  mouth  draws  itself  together,  {fait  la 
i  moue.),  Is  it  not  natural  that  this  contraction-* 
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which’  takes  place  continually  in  the  naked 
and  hot  country  of  the  negro,  should  become 
the  permanent  characteristic  of  his  face  ?” 
“Unfortunately  (answers  Lawrence)  for  these 
speculations,  the  n^'gro  features  occur  in  nu¬ 
merous  tribes  spread  over  a  very  great  extent 
of  country,  with  various  climates,  and  in  many 
instances  where  the  heat  is  by’  no  means  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  the  character,  too,  is  permanent  after 
any  number  of  gener  ations,  when  the  negro  is 
taken  into  other  climes.”  Bhimenbach  seri¬ 
ously  quotes  some  wiseacre,  even  more  fanci¬ 
ful  than  Yolney,  who  would  fain  account  for 
the  flat  nose  and  swollen  lips,  by  the  fact 
that  the  mothers  carrying  the  children  on  their 
backs,  “in  the  violent  motion  required  for 
their  hard  labor,  as  in  beating  and  pounding 
millet'  <fce.,  the  face  of  the  young  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  thumping  against  "  the  back  of  the 
mother.”  Povero  Bambino  !  one  would  iriuv 
gine  that  thumps  violent  enough  to  flatten 
its  poor  little  nose,  must  keep -  the  juvenile 
martyr  in  a  state  of  constant  depletion  from 
that  important  organ.  What,  moreover,  be¬ 
comes  of  this  theory  in  a  barbarous  country 
like  our  own,  where,  when  the  mother  goes  to 
work,  the  child  is,  by  order  of  her  brutal  mas¬ 
ter,  actually;taken  from  her  until  her  labor  is 
done,  and  consigned  id  its  cradle,  of  to  the 
aims  of  a  nurse,  who  holds  it  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  for  the  carrying  of  such  commodities, 
while  basking  in  the  sun  or  sitting  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  Are,  according  to  circumstances  ? 
Farther-~to  call  in  science  to  our  aid— “All 
the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  cranium  (says 
Lawrence)  exist  in  the  foetus.  The  prominent 
jaws,  flat  nose,  and  other  characteristics  are 
found  as  strongly  marked  in  the  youngest 
embryo  as  in  the  adult.  That  climate  has  no 
transmittible  effect  on  the  skin,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  or  of  tile  sailor  whose  countenance 
beat's  the  marks  of  other  climes,  are  just  as 
fair  as  those  of  the  most  delicate  and  pale  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  city,  Nay,  the  Moors,  who 
have  lived  for  ages  under  a  burning  sun, 
still  have  white  children ;  and  the  offspring  of 
Europeans  in  the  Indies  have  the  original 
tint  of  their  progenitors.  On  the  hypothesis 
which  assigns  the  varieties  of  mankind  to  the 
operation  of  climate  as  their  cause,  wo  should 
expect  to  And  in  Africa  all  tribes  under  the 
equator  of  the  most  intensely  black  color; 
the  tinge  should  become  lighter  and  lighter 
as  we  proceed  thence  towards  the  south,  and 
the  complexion  ought  to  be  white  when  we 
arrive  at  regions  which  enjoy  a  European 
climate.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  Abyssinians  on  the  east,  with  dark 
olive  color  and  long  hair,  are  placed  mar  the 
equator,  and  surrounded  by  negroes.  In  the 
same  part,  also,  the  Gallas,  a  great  and  bar-, 
barous  nation,  having,  according  to  Bruce, 
long  black  hair  and  white  skin,  verging  to 
brown,  occupy  extensive  regions  under  the 


equator  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  south; 
through  tribes  of  negroes,  we  find  the  black 
color  continue  with  undiminished  intensity. 
It  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  Con¬ 
go  negroes,  in  the  blackness  of  their  skin  and 
woolly  hair,  equal  any  tribe  of  Africans.  The 
Island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  cooled  by  the 
mild  breezes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  continue  a  white  race,  has  two 
kinds  of  natives :  one  of  olive  coloPwith  dark 
bail*,  the  other  true  negroes.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  how  largo  an  extent  of- Africa  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  black  woolly-haired  negroes,  and 
that  these  regions  vaiy  in  their  latitude,  their 
elevation,  and  every  other  point,  that  they 
include  sandy  deserts,  coasts,  rivers,  hills, 
valleys,  and  very  great  varieties  of  climate, 
the  conclusion  that  these  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  do  not  influence  the  .color  or  other 
properties  of  the  race,  is  irresistible.”  Knox 
says :  ‘‘My  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  informs  me  that  be  attentively  looked 
at  a  family  descended  from  forefathers  -who 
came  to  South  Africa  with  the  first  settlers. 
Three  hundred  years  then  had  elapsed  since 
their  first  arrival.  Their  descendants  at  this 
moment  are  as  fail:  as  the  fairest  of  Euro¬ 
peans.”  Gases  there  are-  of  white  families;; 
under  similar  circumstances,  being  lost  to  the 
whites  aud  only  known  in  their  negro  descend¬ 
ants  ;  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  this 
is  the  result  of  constant  mingling  with  negro 
blood  until  the  white  has  run  out ;  which  the 
commonest  observer  knows  must  be  the  case 
where  the  supply  of  white  blood  is  not  con¬ 
stantly  renewed.  We  in  the  United  States 
vof  America,  whether  north  or  south,  seem  to 
be  in  little  danger  of  changing  our  skins ;  and 
our  children  are  as  fair  as  their  Saxon  or 
Celtic  ancestors,  although  occupying  the  very 
grounds  on  which  the  red  man  lived  aud  died, 
leaving  his  scattered  graves  as  memorials  of 
ages  of  possession. 

The  wool  of  the  negro,  another  mooted 
point,  our  author  most  satisfactorily  settles 
for  us,  through  the  minute  and  learned  argu¬ 
ment  of  P.  A.  Browne.  Most  unwillingly  do 
we  pass  over  a  discussion  shewing  such  close 
research,  and  so  triumphantly  carried  through. 
Our  bounds  will  not,  however,  allow  it, ^Inser¬ 
tion,  and  we  can  only  entreat  our  readers  to 
study  it  for  themselves.  The  garbled  view 
which  our  very  limited  extracts  could  give 
would  be  doing  it  injustice.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Browne  not  only  proves  his  point  by 
producing  fact  upon  fact  in  a  way  which  It  is 
difficult  for  a  candid  mind  to  oppose,  but 
gives  us  also  an  insight  of  the  extremely  slov¬ 
enly  and  careless  manner  in  which  Prichard 
occasionally  pushes  forward  his  positions.  The 
covering  of  the  negro  head  is  most  indisputa¬ 
bly  wool.'  Hair  will,  not  felt,  but  wool  will; 
aud  the  covering  of  the  negro’s  head  will 
felt — has  been  felted.”  With reference  to  the 
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color  of  the  skin,  which  a  few  lines  hack  we 
were  discussing,  Mr.  Browne  cites  the  author¬ 
ity  of  M.  Flo.urens,  an  eminent  French  physi¬ 
ologist,  who  “found  four  distinct  layers  be¬ 
tween  the  cuticle  and  the  cutis;"  the-  second 
of,  which,  he  says,  is  a  mucous  membrane,  a 
distinct  organized  body,  underlaying  the  pig¬ 
ment,  and  existing  in  persons  of  dark  color 
only.  M.  Flourens  sought  in  vain  for  this 
membrane  between  the  cutis  and  outer  lamina 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  white  man  ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  seat  of  the  discoloratioii  produced 
in  his  complexion  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
From  these  examinations  this  ^distinguished 
naturalist  and  anatomist  was  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  definitely  that  the  discoloration  in  the 
skin  of  the  white  man  is  totally  different  in 
kind  from  the  cause  of  blackness  in  the  negro, 
and  therefore  justly  concludes  that  the  negro 
and  European  are  separate  species  of  beings.” 

Have  we  yet  given  enough  proof  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  race  and  negro  inferiority  ?  Lawrence 
remarks,  that  the  difference  of  color  “between 
the  white  and  the  black  races  is  not  more 
striking  than  the  preeminence  of  the  former 
in  moral  feelings  and  in  meutai  endowments." 
The  negroes  “  indulge  almost  universally  in 
disgusting  debauchery  and  sensuality,  and 
display;  gross  selfishness,  indifference  to  the 
pains  and  pleasures  of  others ;  insensibility  to 
beauty  of  form,  order  and  harmony,  and  an 
almost  entire  want  of  wnat  we  comprehend 
altogether  under  the  expression  of  elevated 
sentiments,  manly  yirtues,  and  moral  feeling. 
The  hideous  savages  of  Van  Diemen’s  band, 
of  New-Holland,  New -Guinea,  and  some 
neighboring  islands,  the  negroes  of  Congo  and 
some  other  parts,  exhibit  the  most  disgusting 
moral,  as  well  as, physical  portraits  of  man.” 
And  yet,  we  repeat  with  Carlyle,  “  not  a  bad 
fellow  either,  this  poor  Quashes,  when  tolera¬ 
bly  guided Guidance,  however,  he  does  need. 
Colonel  Charles  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  pre¬ 
dilections  are,  as  Mr.  Campbell  “remarks,  in 
favor  of  the  oppressed  and  degraded  races, 
who  resided  long  m  the  West  Indies,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  years  his  investigations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  races,  says  of  the  negroes:  “  War 
is  a  passion  that  excites  in  them^a  brutal  dis¬ 
regard  of  human  feelings;  it  entails  the  delib¬ 
erate  murder  of  prisoners,  and  victims  are 
slain  to  serve  the  manes  of  departed  chiefs. 
Even  cannibalism  is  frequent  among  tribes  of 
the  interior.  The  perceptive  faculties  of  the 
children  are  Tar  from  contemptible,  bearing 
good  comparison  with  the  white,  but  they 
drop  behind  about  the  twelfth  year,  when! 
the  reflective  powers  begin  to  have  the  as¬ 
cendency,”  and  when  the  mind  of  the  white 
is  just  developing  itself.  Is  this  not  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  state  of  the  brute,  whose  mind, 
or  instinct-call  it  as  you  will— is  certainly, 
in -  early  infancy,  mol'd  developed  than  the 
human  being  ?  A  lamb,  a  calf,  or  a  colt  of  a 
day  or  a  week  old,  shows  to  much  greater 


advantage  than  an  infant  of  the  same  age. 
‘■Collectively  (continues  Colonel  Smith)  the 
untutored  negro  mind  is  confiding  and  single- 
hearted,  naturally  kind  and  hospitable.  Both 
sexes  are  easily  ruled,  and  appreciate  what  ig 
good,  under  the  guidance  of  common  j  ustice 
and  prudence but  “  they  have  never  com¬ 
prehended  what  they  have  learned,  nor  re¬ 
tained  a  civilization  taught  them  by  contact 
with  more  refined  nations,  losing  it  as  soon  as 
that  contact  has  ceased.  Conquest  with  them 
has  been  confined  to  kindred  tribes,  and  pro¬ 
duced,  .only  slaughter.  Even  Christianity  of 
more  than  three  centuries,  in  Congo,  has 
scarcely  excited  a  progressive  civilization. 
Thus,  even  the  good  qualities  given  to  the 
negro  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  have  seemed 
only  to  make  him  a  slave,  trodden  down  by 
every,  remorseless  foot,  and  to  brand  him  foF 
ages  'with  the  epithet  of  outcast”  “And  true 
it  is  that  the  worst  slavery  is  his  lot  at.  home, 
for  he  is  there  exposed  to  the  constant  peril 
of  becoming  also  a  victim,  slaughtered  with 
the  most  revolting  torments.  Tyrant  of  his 
blood,  he  traffics  in  slavery  as  it  were  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  makes  war  purposely  to  capture 
neighbors,  and  sells  even  his  own  wives  and 
children”  , 

Is  the  negro  made  for  slavery  ?  God  in  hea¬ 
ven  I  what  are  we,  that  because  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  tjae  mystery  of  this  thy  wilt, we  should 
dare  rise  in  rebellion  and  call  it  wrong,  un¬ 
just,  and  cruel?  The  kindness  of  nature  fits 
each  creature  to  fulfil  its  destiny.  The  very 
virtues  of  the  negro  fit  him  for  slavery,  and 
his  vices  cry  aloud  for  the  checks  of  bondage. 
Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  thinking  men, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  brand,  with  infamy  a 
system  so  evidently  marked  out  by  the  finger  of 
God,  rather  to  combine  their  efforts  to  make 
thafcsystem  what  it  should  be  ?  Instead.of  driv¬ 
ing  the  slaveholder,  by  an  interference  which 
puts  his  property  and  life  in  danger,  to  acts  of 
harshness  and  restraint  entirely  unnecessary 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  would  it  not  be  more 
wise,  more  human,  and  more  philanthropic  to 
aid  in  removing  obstacles,  to  soften  difficulties, 
and  thus  prevent  the  abuses  of  a  system  which, 
sanctified  by  the  laws  of  nature,  needs  but  the 
fair  operation  of  those  laws  to  be  like  every 
other  result  of  God’s  thought,  beautiful  in  the 
undeviating  order  of  creation  ?  Beautiful  it 
is  in  its  fulfilment ;  hideous  only  in  the  unna¬ 
tural  struggle  which,  opposing  man’s  law  to 
God’s  law,  rouses  the  evil  passions  of  men  in 
a  vain  effort  to  correct  the  works  of  Omnisci¬ 
ence.  But  let  us  sum  up  this  branek  of  our 
subject  in  the  words  of  Dr.  T.  D.  English,  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of  “Negro- 
mania:”  “  The  steady  advance  of  the  white 
species  meets  with  no  parallel  in  the  black. 
The  latter  has  proved  itself,  when  left  to  itself, 
to  be  incapable  of  progress.  Even  whvn  taught 
by  a  superior  species,  it  soon  retrogrades  to 
hopeless  barbarism.  To  give  it  dominance  is 
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to  extinguish  agriculture,  destroy  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  root  out  science.  Such  an  apparent 
exception,  as  may  be  seen  ia  Liberia,  gladly, 
as  the  philanthropist  may  hail  it,  prove?  only 
the  power  gi  ven  by  the  infusion  of  other  blood. 
The  mulattoes  there,  as  here,  have  the  most 
intellectual  force.  '  When  these  wear  out,  as 
they  will  in  time,  a  recurrence  to  the.  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  predominant  original  race  will 
reproduce  barbarism,  unless,  indeed,  othis  ca¬ 
lamity  be  averted  by  a  renewed  amalgama¬ 
tion..  Nor  do  the  isolated  cases  of  negro  smart-  ■ 
ness  in  this  country  proveany  thing  more  than . 
the  value  ofaOaue  asian.  ad  m  ixtur  e.  Nature 
has  marked,. by  unerring  lines,  the  distinction  i 
between  the  species,  and  her  tokens  camaot  be 
wiped  out,  by  either  the  sophistry  of  the 
negroplulist,  or  the  cant  , of  the,  fanatic.  The 
manifest  moral,. intellectual,  and  physical  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  negro  issues  from  the  decree 
of  God,  which  no  efforts  of  man  can  either  alter 
or  abrogate.  c  Evea  modification  must  be  but 
partial  at  least.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  negro, 
if  by  himself  \  to  be  a  savage,  if  by  the  white,  to , 
be  a  serf .  He  may  be  a  savage  in  name  and 
in  fact,  as  in  Africa,  or  in  fact  only  as  inHayti. 
He  may  be  a  serf  in  name  and  in  fact,  ns  in 
the  southern  states,  or  in  fact  only,  as  in  the 
northern  states  ;  but  savage  or  serf  he  must 
be. .  No  fhan  who  values  himself,  who  has  any 
regard  for  sound  morality,  or  who  feels  any 
desire  to  see!  intellectual  progress  mace  cer¬ 
tain,  can  join  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  raise 
the  negro  to  his  own  level.  A  movement  for 
such  ends  is  necessarily  impotent,  and  canonly 
result  at  the  best  for. the  negro  in  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the;  white.  Kindness  to  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  beings  is  the  duty  of  every  man.  They 
may  be  styled  human  beings,  though  of  an  in¬ 
herently  degraded  species.  To  attempt  to 
relieve  them  from  their  natural  inferiority  is 
idle  in  itself,  and  may  be .  mischievous  in  its 
results.  Qalculated  as  it  is  to  arouse  evil  pas¬ 
sions,  it  may  one  day  provoke  a  necessity  not 
to  be  contemplated  without  horror.  It  may 
lead  to  ai  war  between  the  species,  which  must 
result  in  the  extirpation  of  the  negro.  True 
philanthropy — not  that  .sickly  sentiment  which 
neglects  the  interests  of  the  white  laborer  to 
cant  about  the  black — but  a  true  and  honest 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  will 
maintain  the  negro  undisturbed  in  the  relation 
which  God  has  marked  out  for  him.”  What 
that  relation  is,  can,  we  think,  be  pretty  fairly 
deduced  from  such  testimony  as  we  have  here 
seen  advanced.  The  alternatives  are  serfdom 
or  savagedom  ;  a  state  of  equality  being,  we 
think,  honestly  proved  impossible.  The  an¬ 
tagonism  of  races  is  working  itself  out  in  every 
instance  where  two  races  are.  put  in  collision 
by  the  quicker  or  slower  extinction  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  feebler  race.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  are 
where  the  beneficent  system  of  serfdom  (i  c. 
slavery)  has  come  to  the  rescue  and  protection 
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of  the  weaker  race;  and  nowhere  has  this 
system  been  exhibited  in  more  perfection,  and ; 
freer  from  the  abuses  (for  every  system  has 
its  abuses)  with  which  it  is  stained,  than  in 
the  negro  slavery  of  our  southern  states. 
Knox  has  shown  us  every  where  thewhite  blood 
treading  down  and  c  xtermihatiug  the  darker 
races.  “The  Saxon  (he  remarks)  will  not 
mingle  with  any  dark  race,  nor  will  he  allow 
him  to  hold  an  acre  of  land  in  the  country 
occupied  by  him.’*  “  Already  we  have  cleared 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  of  every  human  aborigi¬ 
nal ;  Australia,  of  course,  follows,  and  New- 
Zealand  next.  There  is  no  denying  the  feet, 
that  the  Saxon,  call  him  hy  what  name  you 
will,  has  a  perfect  horror  for. his. darker  breth¬ 
ren.  Hence  the  folly  of  the  war  carried  on 
by  the  philanthropists  of  Britain  against,  na¬ 
ture”  “  The  AnglorSaxon  has  already  cleared 
out  Tasmania,  It  was  a  cruel,  cold-blooded, 
heartless  deed.  Australia  is  too  large  to  at-, 
tempt  the  same  plan  there y  but  by  shooting 
the  natives  as  freely  as  we  do  crows  in  other 
countries,  the  population  must  become  thin 
and  scarce  in  time.”  “  It  would  be  revolting 
(says  Col.  C.  H.  Smith,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  as  the  advocate  of  the  dark  races)  to 
believe  that  the  less  gifted  tribes  were  predes¬ 
tined  to  perish  beneath  the  conquering  and 
ali-absorbing  covetousness  of  European  civili¬ 
zation,  without  an  enormous  load  ,  of  responsi¬ 
bility  resting1  on  the  perpetrators.  Yet  this 
iate  appears  to  be  sealed  in  many  quarters!,  and 
seems,  by  a  pre-ordained  law,  to  be  an  effect 
of  more  mysterious  import  than  human  reason, 
can  grasp.”  Revolting  though  it  may  be  to 
our  eye,  which  pierces  but  the  outer  thought 
of  creation’s  plan,  if  this  be  really  the  pre¬ 
ordained  law  of  our  existence,  shall  we  better 
matters  by  struggling  against  it  ?  One  only 
door  seems  opened  by  nature  to  prevent  such  a  r 
catastrophe,  and  that  is,  through  the  beneficent 
system  of  serfdom,  or  otherwise  slavery.  The 
word  is  of  little  import :  the  thing  is  Use  same. 
The  negro,  docile  in  subjection,  attached  like 
the  household  dog  to  his  master — only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  intellect  in  a  far  higher  grade  of 
being — is  satisfied  and  $mppy  in  the  half 
civilized  condition,  which,  with  us,  his  imita¬ 
tiveness  enables  him  to  attain.  Liberated— 
in  other  words,  iinprotected,  and  starving  for 
want,  of  protection,  the  dog,  as  the  negro,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  untaught  habits  and  instincts  of 
nature.  Thievish  and  wolfish,  the  dog,  poor 
fellow,  is  easily  disposed  of,  and  a  gun  or  a  rope 
settles  the  difficulty,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
The  negro  is,  it  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Knox, 
occasionally  disposed  of  by  the  same  summary 
process.  In  more  civilized  communities,  where 
law  proteetshim,  he/will  still,  if  the  black  pop¬ 
ulation  be  comparatively  small,  dwindle  and 
disappear  before  the  antagonism  of  race,  as 
we  see  nowin  the  processor  exemplification  in 
our  northern  states.  But  where  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  in  an  opposite  ratio,  the  negro,  whose  ii».» 
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dividual  is,  as  a  man,  protected  by  the  law, 
becomes,  soon,  in  the  aggregate,  too  powerful 
for  the  law.  Then  comes  the  clash  of  race, 
hideously  developed  in  all  its  horrible  propor¬ 
tions.  The  brutish  propensities  of  the  negro 
how  unchecked,  there  remains  no  road  for 
their  full  exercise,  (unless  the  white  man  vol¬ 
untarily  retreats  before  him,)  but  in  the 
slaughter  of  his  white  master,  and  through 
that  slaughter  he  strides  (unless  he  himself  be 
exterminated)  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  native 
barbarity  and  savagism.  And  this,  then,  is 
the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished! 
Congo  civilization!  Hottentot  civilization!! 
Hay  tien  civilisation  111 

Jamaica  is  fast  treading  oh  the  tracks  of 
Hayti.  British  philanthropy  has  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  rich  lands  of  that  fair 
isle  so  utterly  valueless,  that  the  white  man 
must  soon  abandon  his  right  to  live  in  it.  And 
the  vast  and  beautiful  territory  composing  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states  of  America ; 
this  territory,  whose  giant  youth  is  governing 
the  world  by  its  vast  produce,  which  holds  the 
reins  of  Europe,  and  spins  round  it,  even  with 
the  fine  web  of  its  cotton  fibre,  a  net- work,  the 
destruction  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  civili¬ 
zation — is  this  country,  tco,  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  desert  and  the  waste,  to  negroiStn  and 
barbarity,  that  abolitionism  may  chant  its  Io 
paeans  over  our  ashes? 

Abolition  is  not  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Equality  is  no  thought  nor  creation  of  God. 
Slavery,  under  one  name  or  another,  will  exist 
as  long  .as  man  exists;  and  abolition  is  a 
dream  whose  execution  is  an  impossibility.  In¬ 
tellect  is  the  only  divine  right.  Intellect  seeks 
freedom  from  its  own  proper  impulses,  and 
attains  it  by  its  own  proper  power.  The  negro 
cannot  be  .schooled,  nor  argued,  nor  driven 
into  a  love'of  freedom.  His  intellect  cannot 
grasp  it,  nor  can  he  love  an  abstraction,  which 
it  is  beyond  his  intellect  to  understand.  The 
apostle  of  freedom  can  to  the  negro  be  nothing 
more  than  the  apostle  of  temporary  license 
and  permanent  savagism.  “  Heaven's  laws 
are  not  repealable  by  earth,  however  earth 
may  try.” 

W  e  have  in  our  article  entirely  forgotten  the 
odious  plea,  for  amalgamation-  -a  thought  from 
which  nature  shrinks;  but  as  all  points  are  to 
be  met,  we  are  glad  to  find  it  in  Mr.  Campbell’s 
hook  most  ably  discussed  by  more  than  one 
learned  author/'  Knox,  over  arid  over  again, 
strongly  pronounces  against  the  possible  perma¬ 
nent  existence  of  a  hybrid  race,  and  as  such  he 
unhesitatingly  classes  all  raulattoe3.  Na¬ 
ture's  laws  are  stronger  than  bayonets.”  “  No 
miked  race  will  she  support.”  P.  A.  Browne, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  so  trium¬ 
phantly  meeting  Prichard  on  the  question  of 
the  wpolly  head,  comes  here  to  our  assistance 
in  a  manner  equally  decisive,  confuting  him 
from  his  own  words,  and  proving  his  utter  in¬ 
capacity  for  the  argument  he  undertakes.  Let 


us  remark,  en  passant,  of  Prichard,  that  he 
has  been  hitherto  strangely  overrated.  His 
ponderous  tomes  are  calculated,  from  their  im¬ 
posing  appearance,  and  their  real  merit  as  a 
collection  of  facts,  to  make  a  great  impression 
upon  that  large  proportion  of  readers  who  read 
without  close  observation,  and  adopt  without 
dispute  the  conclusions  of  their  author ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  believe  that  a  more  just  appre¬ 
ciation  is  now  being  formed  of  his  labors.  W e 
have  seen  a  notice,  among  other  similar  arti¬ 
cles,  of  a  review  of  his  works,  in  the  form  of 
a  treatise,  by  Dr.  Caldwell  (Cincinnati :  James,) 
by  which  the  false  positions  of  Dr.  Prichard  are 
said  to  be  ably  exposed,  and  the  unphilooopbi- 
eal  tendency  6f  bis  work  thoroughly  combated. 
We  have  not  room  for  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Browne,  but  he  satisfactorily  proves,  -what 
many  of  us  know  from  our  own  unlearned  ob¬ 
servation,  that  nomulatto  race  i&seif-perpetu- 
ating.  They  are  subject  to  the  law  of  hybrids, 
and  can  only  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  receive  supplies  from  the  original 
races  whence  they  sprang.  These  ceasing  to 
flow  in,  with  equipoised  proportions,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  race  gains  the  ascendant.  Could 
we  suppose,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a 
general  amalgamation  of  the  races,  the  certain 
result  would  be,  that  as  the  dark  races  by  far 
outnumber  the  white,  the  white  must,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  become  in  time  extinct.  But 
such  “  is  not  the  ultimate  issue;  no,  not  that.” 
God  has  implanted  in  the  white  races,  for  their 
own  preservation  and  for  the  perfecting  of 
their  high  destiny,  that  strong  antagonistic 
feeling  of  race,  which  holds  them  aloof  in  their 
purity.  The  white  and  the  dark  races  can 
never  amalgamate.  “  Nature’s  laws  are 
stronger  than  bayonets ’  --stronger  than  the 
full  tide  of  abolition  and  colonization  societies, 
with  all  then-  old  women  and  negro  men,  Lu- 
cretia  Motts  and  Fred.  Douglasses  to  boot 
Wilber  force  was  a  good  man,  no  doubt;  a 
!  well-meaning,  sentimentally  good  man ;  but  all 
the  vice,  and  all  the  crimes  of  all  the  hardened 
and  ruffianly  criminals  whom  the  gallows  has 
disposed  of  for  the  last  century,  could  not,  if 
allowed  the  full  scope? of  their  career,  have 
accomplished  one  tenth  of  the  ill,  one  shadow 
of  the  evil  which  this  same  sentimental  good¬ 
ness  has  occasioned.  The  first  piddles  in  little 
murders ;  the  last  sweeps  away  nations.  Good¬ 
ness,  which  in  its  well-meaning  ignorance  as¬ 
sumes  an  antagonistic  position  to  nature’s  laws, 
becomes  infinitely  mischievous.  Those  laws, 
cmbodyiug,  as  they  do,  the  thought  of  God, 
must  finally  prevail;  but,  alas  for  the  genera¬ 
tions  upon  whose  destinies  such  antagonistic 
influences  act !  For  them  at  least  the  beau¬ 
tiful  thought  of  God,  the  all-conquering  order 
of  nature,  becomes  a  fearful  scourge.  Placed 
in  antagonism  with  it,  they  cannot  destroy  it ; 
it  must  destroy  them.  The  thought  of  God 
prevails,  and  generations  are  swept  away. 

' Depart ,  ye  quack-ridden  incompetent ! 
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“  Every  one  lyfiows  (says  Blackwood)  how 
easy  it  is  to  geff  up  a  shout  upon  any  vague 
pretext  of  humanity,  and  how  'frequently  the 
credulity  of  the  people  of  England  has1  been 
imposed  on  by  specious  and  designing  hypo¬ 
crites.  With  this  set  of  men  Africa  has  been 
for  many  years  a  pet  subject  of  complaint. 
They  have  made  the  wrongs  of  the  negro  a, 
short  and  profitable  cut  to  fame  and  fortune,' 
and  their  spurious  philanthropy  has  never 
failed  to  engage  the  support  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  weak,  but  well-meaning  individuals,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  objects  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the-  agitations.”  “  Am  abo¬ 
lition  meeting  (remarks  Mr.  Campbell)  is  held 
at  some  town  in  Ohio,  Ne  \  York,  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  speeches  are  made,  negro  wrongs  <$ye 
dwelt  upon,  Burns  is  quoted,  ‘A  man’s  a  man 
for  a’  that,5  and  Terence  also,  ‘  Homo  Sum  et 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto?  ‘My  black  brother/ 
and  ‘All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,’  The 
meeting  terminates ;  an  impression  is  made, 
and  frequently  even  upon  strong  minds.  There 
are  no  libraries  within  reach ;  the  different 
authors’ works  are  too  expensive,  and  the 
abolition  poison  runs  through  the  mental  sys¬ 
tem,  as  hydrophobia  through  the  physical,  un 
ti!  the  patient  becomes  m  rabid,  raving  fanatic.” 
The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  his  volume  is 
intended  to  popularize  the  subject,  and  thus 
to  counteract  this  evil.  Most  heartily  do  we 
wish  him  success.  Full  time  it  is  that  some¬ 
thing  were  doing,  sinking  as  we  are,  to  use 
the  words  of  Carlyle;,  “  in  deep  froth  oceans  of 
‘  benevolence/  ‘fraternity/ ‘emancipation -prin¬ 
ciple,’  and  ‘  Christian  philanthropy/  and  other 
most  amiable-looking,  but  most  baseless,  and, 
hi  the  end,  baleful  and  all-bewildering  jargon.” 
“  Never  till  now  did  the  sun  look  down  on  such 
a  jumble  of  human  nonsenses.”  “  We  have  a 
long  way  to  travel  back,  and  terrible  flounder- 
ings  to  make,  and  in  fact  an  immense  load  of 
nonsense  to  dislodge  from  our  poor  heads,  and 
manifold  cobwebs  to  rend  from  our  poor  eyes, 
before  we  get  into  the  road  again,  aud  can 
begin  to  act  as  serious  men  that  have  work  to 
do  in  this  universe,  and  no  longer  as  windy 
sentimentalists,  that  merely  Lave  speeches  to 
deliver,  and  speeches  to  write.”  “Our  own  white 
or  sallow  Ireland,  sluttishly  starving  from  age 
to  age  on  its  act  of  parliament  freedom,  was 
hitherto  the  flower  of  mismanagement  among 
nations ;  but  what  will  this  be  to  a  negro  Ire¬ 
land,  with  pumpkins  themselves  fallen  short 
like  potatoes?  Imagination  cannot  fathom 
such  an  object ;  the  belly  of  Chaos  never  held 
the  like.  The  human  mind  in  its  wide  wan¬ 
derings  has  not  dreamt  yet  of  such  a  ‘  freedom  ’ 
as  thatwill  be.”  “  Terrible  must  be  the  struggle 
to  return  from  our  delusions,  floating  rapidly 
on  which,  not  the  West  Indies  alone,  but 
Europe  generally^,  is  nearing  the  Niagara 
Falls.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  a  full 
and  open  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  races, 


is  the  likeliest  mode  of  warding  off  the  terrible 
evil  which  hangs  over  us.  We  are  hardly 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  With  him  “  that 
there  is  a  rapid  change  going  on  in  the  public 
mind  of  our, northern  states  favorable  fo  negro 
slavery but  we  do  believe  that  nothing  would 
go  farther  towards  expediting  such'  a  change 
than  the  bold  expression  of  such  fair  and  hon¬ 
orable  views  as  he  has  n6t  hesitated  to  ad¬ 
vance:'  “  Let  our  citizens  (he  says)  understand 
the  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  and 
there  is  no  fear  but  a  healthy  tone  wifi  be  given 
to  public  opinion,  and  that  maudlin,  silly  hu- 
manitarianism  will  give  way  to  true  ideas  and 
plain,  practical  common  sense.”  “  It  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  demand  discussion— -open,  fair,  and 
free  discussion-— to  prove  to  our  working  citi¬ 
zens  the  extreme  wickedness  of  freeing  the 
negro  under  any  pretext  at  all.”  Fain  would  we 
believe  this,  and  from  our  hearts  we  thank  Mr. 
Campbell  for  his  manly  effort  in  the  true  cause 
of  civilization  and  humanity.  It  is  indeed  a 
noble  cause, and  high  the  meed  of  praise  to  those 
who  contribute  to  unmask  tl#  hideous  form 
which  how,  under  the  assumed  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy,  covering,  like  the  veiled  prophet  of 
Khorassan,  its  fearful  loathsomeness  with  the 
garb  and  appurtenances  of  divinity,  claims  the 
^worship  of  the  world. 

“Not  the  long-promised  light,  the  brow  whoso  beaming 
Was  to  come  forth  ail-conquering,  all-redeeming, 
But  features  horribler  than  hell  o’er  traced. 

On  its  own  brood.’’ 

‘There,  ye  wise  saints,  behold  your  light,  your  star ; 
0  Ye  would  he  dupes  and  victims,  and  ve  are.” 

L.  S.  M. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY— Memo®  on,  by 
Chancellor  Harper  ;  prepared  for,  and 

READ  BEFORE,  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  Ad- 
fANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  OF  SOUTH  CARO¬ 
LINA  —Part  L— The  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  exists  over  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabited  earth.  Until  within  a  very  few 
centuries,  it  may  be  said  [p  have  existed  over 
the  whole  earth — at  least  in  all  those  portions 
of  it  which  had  made  any  advances  toward 
civilization.  We  might  safely  conclude,  then, 
that  it  is  deeply  founded  in  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  exigencies  of  human  society. 
Yet,  in  $he  few  countries  in  which  it  has  been 
abolished — claiming,  perhaps  justly,  to  be 
farthest  advanced  in  ^vilization  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  which  have  had  the  smallest  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  its  true  character  and 
effects— -it  is  denounced  as  the  most  intolera¬ 
ble  of  social  and  political  evils.  Its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  every  hour  of  its  continuance,  is 
regarded  as  the  crimp  of  the  communities  in 
which  it  is  found.  Even  by  those  in  the 
countries  alluded  to,  who  regard  it  with  the 
most  indulgence  or  the  least  abhorrence— who 
attribute  no  criminality  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  who  found  it  in  existence,  and  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  devise  the  means  of 
abolishing  it — it  is  pronounced  a  misfortune 
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and  a  curse  injurious  and  dangerous  always, 
and  -which  ■■  must  be;  finally  fatal  to  the  socie¬ 
ties  which  admit'  it.  This  is  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  subject  of  argument  and  investigation. 
The  opinions  referred  to  are  assumed  as  set¬ 
tled,  or  the  truth  of  them  as  self-evident.  If 
any  voice  is  raised  among  ourselves  to  exten¬ 
uate  or  to  vindicate,  it  is  unheard.  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  made  Up.  We  can  have  no  hearing 
before  the  tribunal  ofthe  civjlized  world. 

Yet,  on  this  very  account,  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  states  of  America,  insulated  as  we 
..are  by  this  institution,  and  cut  off,  in  some 
'degree,  from  the  communion  and  sympathies 
of  the  world  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or 
with  which  we  have  intercourse,  and  exposed 
continually  to  their  animadversions  and  at¬ 
tacks,  should  thoroughly  understand  this  sub¬ 
ject,  und'buv  strength  and  weakness  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  If  it  be  thus  criminal,  dangerous 
and  fatal— and  if  it  be  possible  to  devise 
means  of  freeing  ourselves  from  it— we  ought 
at  once  to  set  about  the  employing  of  those 
means.  It  would  be  the  most-  wretched  And 
imbecile  fatuity,  to  shut  -  ohr  eyes  to  the  im¬ 
pending  dangers  and  horrors,  and  41  drive 
darkling  down  the  current  of  our  till 

we  are  overwhelmed  in  the  final  destruction. 
If  we  are  tyrants— cruel,  unjust,  oppressive — 
let  us  humble  ourselves  and  repent  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  that  the  foul  stain  may  be 
cleansed,  and  we  enabled  to  stand  erect,  as 
having  common  claims  to  humanity  with  our 
fellow-men.  ; 

But  if  we  are  nothing  of  all  this;  if  we 
commit  no  injustice  or  cruelty  ;  if  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  institutions  be  essential  to  our 
prosperity,  our  character,  our  safety,  ajul  th^ 
safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us — let  us  enlight¬ 
en  our  minds,  and  fortify  our  hearts  to  defend 
them. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  evidence  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  hear 
anything  more  on  this  subject,  that  perhaps 
the  most  profound,  original  and  truly  philo¬ 
sophical  treatise,  which  has  appeared  within 
the  time  of  my  recollection,* 'seems  not  to 
have  attracted  the  slightest  attention  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  slaveholding  states  them¬ 
selves.  If  truth,  reason,  and  conclusive  Argu¬ 
ment,  propounded  with  admirable  temper  and 
perfect  candor,  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  think 
this  work  would  have  put  an  end  to  agitation 
on  the  subject.  The  author  has  rendered  in¬ 
appreciable  service  to  the  south  in  enlighten¬ 
ing  them  on  the  subject  of  their  own  institu¬ 
tions,  and  turning  back  that  monstrous  tide  of 
folly  and  madness,  which,  if  it  bad  rolled  on, 
would  have  involved  his  own  great  state, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  slaveholding  states, 


*  Presufenl  Dow’s  Review  of  the  Virginia  Debates 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 


in  a  common  ruin-  But  beyond  these,  he 
seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever. 
The  ctesouncers  of  slavery,  with  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  the  press  groans,  seem  to  be  una¬ 
ware  of  his  existence — -unaware  that  there  is 
reason  to  be  encountered,  or  argument  to  be 
answered.  They  assume  that  the  truth  is 
known  and  settled,  and  only  requires  to  ■  be 
.enforced  by  denunciation. 

Another  vindicator  of  the  south  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  individual  who  is  among  those 
that  have  done  honor  to  American  literature.* 
^ith  conclusive  argument,  and  great  force  of  ., 
expression,  .he  has  defended  slavery  from  the 
charge  of  injustice  or  immorality,  and  shown 
clearly  the  unspeakable  cruelty  and  mischief 
which  must  result  from  any  scheme  of  aboli¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  live  among  slaveholders, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  others,  that 
-his  mind  is  warped  by  interest,  or  his  moral 
sense  blunted  by  habit,  and  familiarity  with 
abuse.  These  circumstances,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  have  secured  him  hearing 
and  consideration.-  He  seems:  to' be  equally 
imiiQguHfh  and  the  work  of  denunciation,  dis¬ 
daining  argument,  still  goes  on.  ^  ^  ^ 

President  Dew,  has  Bhown  tbat  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  is  a  principsTcause  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  thdt  itfs"  the  sole  cause.  If  any  thiug 
can  l>eq5redicated  as  universally  true  of  un¬ 
cultivated  man,  it  is,  that  be  will  not  labor 
beyond  wliatds  absolutely  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  his  existence.  Labor  is  pain  to  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  the  nature  ot 
man  is  averse  to  pain.  Even  with  all  the 
training,  the  helps  and  motives  of  civilization, 
we  find  that  this  aversion  cannot  be  overcome 
in  many  individuals  of  the  most. cultivated 
societies.  The  coercion  of  slavery  alone  is 
adequate  to  form  man  to  habits  of  labor. 
Without  it  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of 
property,  no  providence  for  the  future,  no  tasto 
for  comforts  or  elegancies,  which  are  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  essentials  of  civilization.  He 
who  has  obtained  the  command  of  another’s 
labor,  first  begins  to  accumulate  and  provide 
for  the  future,  and  the  foundations  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  laid.  We  find  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  which  is  so  evident  in  theory. 
Since  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
with  no  exception  whatever,  eidier  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  every  society  which  has  at¬ 
tained  civilization  has  advanced  to  it  through 
this  process.  ^ 

Will  those  who  regard  slavery  as  immoral, 
or  crime  in  itself,  tell  us  that  man  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  civilization,  but  to  roam  the  ear  thus 
a  biped  brute  ?  That  he  is  not  to  rai.se  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  or  be  conformed  i tj,  his  nobler 
faculties  to  the  image  of  his  Maker  %  ,Or  will 
they  say  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has 
j  done  wrong  in  ordaining  the  means  by  which 
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alone  that  end  can  be  attained?  It  is  true, 
that  the  Creator  can  make  the  wickedness  as 
well  as  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and 
bring  forth  the  most  benevolent  results  from 
the  most  atrocious  actions.  But,  in  such  cases, 
it  is  the  motive  of  the  actor  alone  which  con¬ 
demns  the '-action.  The  act  itself  is  good,  if  it 
remotes  the  good  purposes  of  God,  and  would 
e  approved  by  him,  if  that  result  only  were 
intended.  Do  they  not  blaspheme  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  who  Renounce  as  wickedness 
and  outrage  tlrat  which  is  rendered  indispen¬ 
sable  to  his  purposes  in  the  government  of  the 
world  ?  Or  at  what  stage  of  the  progress  of 
Society  will  they  say  that  slavery  ceases  to  be 
necessary,  and  its  very  existence  becomes  sin 
and  crime?  I  am  aware  that  such  argument 
would  have  little  effect  on  these  with  whom 
it  would  be  degrading  d:o  edntend— -who  per¬ 
vert  the  inspired  wri t ings — which,  in  some 
parts,  expressly  sanction  slavery,  and,  through¬ 
out,  indicate  most  clearly  that  it  ia  a  civil  in¬ 
stitution,  with  which  religion  has  no  concern—- 
with  a  shallowness  and  presumption  not  less 
flagrant  and  shameless  than  bis,- who  would 
justify  murder  from  the  text,  “and  Phineas 
arose  and  executed  judgment.” 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  this  subject 
which  blunts  the  perceptions  and  darkens  and 
confuses  the  understandings  and  moral  feel¬ 
ings  of  men.  Tell  them  that,  of  necessity,  in 
every  civilized  society,  there  must  be  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  conditions  and  employments, 
from  the  most  eminent  and  intellectual  to  the 
most  servile  and  laborious;  that  the  negro 
race,  from  their  temperament  and  capacity, 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  situation  which 
they  occupy,  and  not  les3  happy  in  it  than  any 
other  corresponding  class' to  be  found  in  the 
world;  prove,  incontestably,  that -no.  scheme 
of  emancipation  could  be  carried  into  effect 
without  the  most  intolerable  mischiefs  and 
calamities  to  both  master  and  slave,  or  without 
probably  throwing  a  large  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface  out  of  the  pale  of  civil¬ 
ization — and  you  have  done  nothing.  They 
reply,  that  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
you  are  bound  to  do  right;  that  man  has  a 
right  to  himself,  and  man  cannot  have  a  prop¬ 
erty  in 'man;  that  if  the  negro  race  be  nat¬ 
urally  inferior  in  mindr  aud  character,  they  are 
not  less  entitled  to  the  right  of  humanity; 
that  if  they  are  happy  in  their  condition,  it  af¬ 
fords  but  the  stronger  evidence  of  their  de¬ 
gradation,  and  renders  them,  still  more,  objects 
of  commiseration.  They  repeat,  as  the  funda-  i 
mental  maxim  of  out1  civil  policy,  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  and  quote  from  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  “  that  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien¬ 
able  rights,  among  which  arc  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  observe  that  in en  may  repeat,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  some  maxim  or  senti¬ 


mental  phrase  as  self-evident  or  admitted 
truth,  which  is  either  palpably  false,  or  to 
!  which,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  they 
attach  no  definite  idea.  Ifotvvithstandipg  our 
respect  for  the  important  document  which 
declared  our  independence,  yet,  if  any  thing 
be  found  in  it— and  especially  in  what  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  its  ornament  than  its 
substance-false,  sophistical  or  unmeaning, 
that  respect  should  not  screen  it  from  the  freest 
examination.  - 

All  men  are  horn  free  and  equals  xk' it  not 
palpably,  nearer  the  truth,- farsay,  that  no  man 
was  ever  born  freehand  that  no  two  men  were 
ever  bom- equal  ?  Man  is  born  in  a  state  of 
the  most  helpless  dependence  on  others.  He 
continues  subject  to  the  most  absolute  control 
of  others,  and  remains  without  many  of  the 
civil,  and  all  of  the  political,  privileges -of.  his 
society,  until  the  period  which  the  laws 
have  fixed,  as  that  at  which  he  is  supposed  to 
attain  the  maturity  of  his  faculties.  Then 
inequality  is  further  developed,  and  becomes 
infinite  in  every  society,  and  under  whatever 
form  of  government.  Wealth- -and  poverty, 
fame  or  obscurity,  strength  or  weakness, 
knowledge  or  ignorance,  ease  or  labor,  power 
or  subjection, :  make  the  endless  diversity -in 
the  condition  of  men. 

But  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  profundity 
of  the  maxim."  This  inequality  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  result  of  abuses  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  society.  They  do  not  speak  of  what 
exists,  but  of  what  ought  to  exist.  Everyone 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  obtain  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  society  which  he  can  compass  by 
the  free  exertion  of  his  faculties,  unimpeded 
by  civil  restraints.  It  may  be  said,  that  this 
would  not  remedy  the  evils  of  ^society  which 
are  complained  of.  The  inequalities  to  which 
I  have  referred,  with  the  misery  resulting 
from  them,  would  exist,  in  face,  under  the 
freest  and  most  popular  form  of  government 
that  man  could  devise.  But  what  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  bold  dogma  so  confidently  an¬ 
nounced?  Females  are  human  and  rational 
i  beings.  They  may  be  found  of  better  fecul- 
I  tins,  and  better  qualified  to  exercise  political 
I  privileges,  and  to  attain  the  distinctions  of  so- 
i  ciety,  than  many  men;  yet  who  complains  of 
;  the  order  of  society  by  which  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  them?  For,  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  few  who  would  desecrate  them ;  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  nature  which  their  Creator  has 
impressed  upon  them.;  drag  them  from  the 
position  which  they  necessarily  occupy  for  the 
existence  of  civilized  society,  and  in  which 
they  constitute  its  blessing  and  ornament — 
the  only  position  winch  they  have  ever  occu¬ 
pied  m  any  human  society— to  place  them  in 
a  situation  in  which  they  would  be  alike 
miserable  and  degraded.  Low  as  we  descend 
in  combating  the  theories  of  presumptuous 
dogmatists,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  stoop  to 
this.  A  youth  of  eighteen  may  have  powers 
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which  cast  into  the  shade  those  of  any  of  his 
more  advanced  contemporaries.  He  may  be 
capable  of  serving  or  saving  his  country,  and 
if  not  permitted  to  do  so  now,  the  occasion 
may  have  been  lost  for  ever.  But  he  can  ex¬ 
ercise  no  political  privilege,  or  aspire  to  any 
political,, distinction.  It  is  said  that,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  society  must  exclude  from  some  civil 
and  political  privileges  those  who  are  un¬ 
fitted  to  exercise  them  by  infirmity,  unsuita¬ 
bleness  of  character,  or  defect  of  discretion; 
that,  of  necessity,  there  must  be  some  general 
rule  on  the  subject,  and  that  any  rule  which  can 
be  devised  will  operate  with  hardship  and  in¬ 
justice  on  individuals.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
said,  and,  all  that  need  be  said.  It  is  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  the  privileges  in  question 
are  no  matter  of  natural  right,  but  to  be  set¬ 
tled  by  convention,  as  the  good  and  safety  of 
society  may  inquire.  If  society  should  dis¬ 
franchise  individuals  convicted  of  infamous 
crimes,  would  this  be  an  invasion  of  natural 
right?  Yet  this  would  not  be  justified  on  the 
score  of  their  moral  guilt,  bp t  that  the  good 
of  society  required,  or  would  be  promoted  by 
it.  We  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral  law. 
binding  on  societies  as  on  individuals.  Society 
must  act  in  good  faith.  No  man,  or  body  of 
men,  has  a  right  to  inflict  pain  or  privation  on 
others,  unless  with  a  view,  after  full  and  im¬ 
partial  deliberation,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil. 
If  this  deliberation  be  had,  and  the  decision 
made  iu  good  faith,  there  can  he  no  imputa¬ 
tion  of  moral  guilt.  Has  any  politician  con¬ 
tended  that  the  very  existence  of  governments 
in  which  there  are  orders  privileged  by  law, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  morality ;  that  their 
continuance  is  a  crime,  which  men  are  bound 
to  put  an  end  to,  without  any  consideration  ,of 
the  good  or  evil  to  result  from  the  change  ? 
Yeci  this  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  natural  equality  of  men  as  applied 
to  our  institution  of  slavery — an  equality  not 
to  be  Invaded  without  injustice  and  wrong,  - 
and  requiring  to  be  restored  instantly,  unqua¬ 
lifiedly,  and  without  reference  to  consequences. 

This  is  sufficiently  common-place,  but  we 
are  sometimes  driven  to  common-place.  It 
is  no  less  a  false  and  shallow  than  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  philosophy,  which  theorizes  on  the 
affairs  of  men  as  of  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  some  unerring  rule  of  human  reason, 
without  reference  to  the  designs  of  a  superior 
Intelligence,  so  far  as  he  has” been  pleased  to 
indicate  them,  in  their  creation  and  destiny. 
Man  is  born  to  subjection.  Not  only  during 
infancy  is  he  dependent  and  under  the  control 
of  ^others ;  at  all  ages,  it  is  the  very  bias  of 
his  nature,  that  the  strong  and  wise  should 
control  the  weak  and  ignorant.  So  it  has  ! 
been  since  the  days  of  Nimrod.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  form  of  slavery  in  all  ages  and  : 
countries,  is  proof  enough  of  this.  He  is  born  : 
to  subjection  as  he  is  born  in  sin  and  igno-  i 
ranee.  To  ynake  any  considerable  progress  ■ 


in  knowledge,  ;  the  continued  efforts  of  suc- 
i  cessive  generations,  and  the  diligent  training 
and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  individual  are 
requisite.  To  make  progress  in  moral  virtue, 
not  less  time  and  effort,  aided  by  superior 
help,  are  necessary;  and  it  is  only  by  Ghe 
matured  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  his 
virtue,  that'' he  can  attain  to  civil  freedom. 
Of  all  things,  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  is 
most  the  result  of  artificial  institution.  The 
proclivity  of  the  natural  man  is  to  domineer 
or  to  be  subservient  A  noble  result,  indeed ; 
but,  in  the  attaining  of  which,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stances  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  Creator, 
for  his  own  purposes,  has  set  a  limit,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go. 

But  he  who  is  most  advanced  in  know¬ 
ledge,  is  most  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance, 
ar  1  how  much  must  for  ever  be  unknown  to 
man  in  his  present  condition.  As  I  have 
heard  it  expressed,  the  further  you  extend  the 
circle  of  light,  the  wider  is  the  horizon  of 
darkness.  He  who  has  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  moral  purity,  is  most  sensible  of 
the  depravity,  not  only  of  the  world  around 
him.  but  of  his  own  heart,  and,,  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  his  best  motives;  and  this  he  knows 
that  men  must  feel  and  lament,  so  long  as 
they  continue  men.  So,  when  the  greatest 
progress  in  civil  liberty  has  been  made,  the 
enlightened  lover  of  liberty  will  know  that 
there  must,  remain  much  inequality,  much  in¬ 
justice,  much  slavery ,  which  no  human  wis¬ 
dom  or  virtue  will  ever  be  able  wholly  to 
prevent  or  redress.  As  I  have  before  had 
the  honor  to  say  to  this  Society,  the  condition 
of  our  whole  existence  is  but  to  struggle  with 
evils — to  compare  them — to  choose  between 
them — and,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  mitigate  them. 
To  say  there  is  evil  in  any  institution,  is  only 
to  say  that  it  is  human. 

And  can  we  doubt  but  that  this  long  disci¬ 
pline  and  laborious  process,  by  which  men  are 
required  to  work  out  the  elevation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  individual  nature  and  their 
social  condition,  is  imposed  for  a  great  and 
benevolenkend  ?  Our  faculties  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  why  it 
!  should  be  so ;  but  the  truth  is  clear,  that  the 
|  world  was  not  intended  for  the  seat  of  univer¬ 
sal  knowledge  or  goodness,  or  happiness,  or 
freedom. 

Man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness . 
What  is  meant  bv  the  inalienable  right  of 
liberty?  Has  any  one  who  has  used  the 
words  ever  asked  himself  this  question  ?  Does 
it  mean  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  alienate 
his  own  liberty — to  sell  himself  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  for  slaves  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
more  obvious  meaning.  When  the  word  right 
is  used,  it  has  reference  to  some  law  which 
sanctions  it,  and  would  he  violated  by  its  in¬ 
vasion  ;  it  must  refer  either  to  the  general 
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law  of  morality  or  the  law  of  the  country — 
the  law  of  God  or  the  law  of  man.  If  the  law 
of  any  coimtry'permitted  it,  it  would  of  course 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  law  of  that  country 
was  violated  by  such  alienation.  If  it  have 
any  meaning  in  this  respect.it  must  mean  that, 
though  the  law  of  the  country  permitted  it, 
the  man  would  be  guilty  of  an  immoral  .act 
who  should  thus  alienate  his  liberty.  A  fit 
question  for  schoolmen  to  discuss,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  resulting  from  its  decision  as  im¬ 
portant  as  from  any  of  theirs.  Yet,  who  will 
say  that  the  man,  pressed  by  famine  and  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  would  be  criminal  for 
such  an  act?  Self-preservation,  as  is  truly 
said,  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  High  and 
peculiar  characters,  by  elaborate  cultivation, 
may  be  taught  to  prefer  death  to  slavery,  but 
it  would  be  folly  to  prescribe  this  as  a  duty 
to  the  mass  of  .mankind.  o 

If  any  rational  meaning  can  be  attributed 
to  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  it  is  this  :  that 
the  society,  or  the  individuals  who  exercise 
the  powers  of  government,  are  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  morality, 
when,  by  any  law  or  public  act,  they  deprive 
men  of  life  or  liberty,  or  restrain  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Yet  every  government 
does,  and  of  necessity  must,  deprive  men  of 
life  and  liberty  for  offenses  against  society. 
Restrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness! 
'Why,  all  the  laws  of  society  are  intended  for 
nothing  else  .-but  to  restrain  men  from  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  happiness  or  advantage — which  the 
phrase  must  mean  if  it  means  anything.  And 
by  what  right  does  society  punish  by  the  loss 
of  life  or  liberty?  l\Tot  on  account  of  the 
moral  guilt  of  the  criminal — not  by  impiously 
and  arrogantly  assuming  the  prerogative  of 
the  Almighty,  to  dispense  justice  or  suffering, 
according  to  moral  desert.  It  is  for  its  own 
protection — it  is  the  right  of  self-defense.  If 
there  existed  the  blackest  moral  turpitude, 
which,  by  its  example  or  consequences,  could 
be  of  no  evil’  to  society,  government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  If  an  action, 
the  most  harmless  in  its  moral  character, 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  society, 
society  would  have  the  perfect  rightto  punish 
it.  li’  the  possession  of  a  black  skin  would 
be  otherwise  dangerous  to  society,  society 
has  the  same  right  to  protect  itself,  by  dis¬ 
franchising  the  possessor  of  ci.vil  privileges, 
and  to  continue  the  disability  to  bis  posterity, 
if  the  same  danger  would  be  incurred  by  its 
removal.  Society  inflicts  these  forfeitures  for 
the  security  of  the  lives  of  its  members ;  it 
inflicts  them  for  the  security  of  their  property, 
the  great  essential  of  civilization;  it  inflicts 
them,  also,  for  the  protection  of  its  political 
institutions — the  forcible  attempt  to  overturn 
which,  has  always  been  justly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  crime ;  and  •who  has  questioned  its 
right  so  to  inflict  ?  Man  cannot,  have  prop- 
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erty  in  man” — a  phrase  as  full  of  meaning 
as,  “who  slays  fat  oxen,  should  himself  be 
fat.”  Certainly.be  may,  if  the  laws  of  society 
allow  it ;  aud,  if  it  be  on  sufficient  grounds, 
neither  he  nor  society  do  wrong. 

And  is  it  by  this — as  we  must  call  it,  how¬ 
ever  recommended  to  our  higher  feelings  by 
its  associations — well  sounding,  but ,  unmean¬ 
ing  verbiage  of  natural  equality  and  inalien¬ 
able  rights,  that  our  lives  are  to  be  put  in 
jeopardy,  our  property  destroyed,  and  our 
political  institutions  overturned  or  endan¬ 
gered  ?  I?  a  people  had  on  its  borders  a  tribe 
of  barbarians,  whom  no  treaties  or  faith  could 
bind,  and  by  whose  attacks  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  endangered,  against  whom  they  could 
devise  no  security,  but  that  they  should  be  ex¬ 
terminated  and  enslaved— -would  they  not 
have  the  right  to  enslave  them,  and  keep  them 
in  slavery  so  long  as  the  same  danger  would 
be  incurred  by  their  manumission?  If  a 
civilized  man  and  a  savage  were  by  chance 
placed  together  on  a  desolate  island,  and  the 
former,  by  the  superior  power  of  civilization, 
could  reduce  the-  latter-  to  subjection,  would 
he  not  have  the  same  right  ?  Would  this  not 
be  the  strictest  self-defense  ?  I  do  not  now 
consider  how  far  we  can  make  out  a  similar 
case  to  justify  our  enslaving  the  negroes.  I 
speak  to  those  who  contend  for  inalienable 
rights,  and  that  the  existence  of  slavery, 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  involves 
injustice  and  crime. 

As  I  have  said,  we  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  moral  law,.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  resort  to  the  theory  which  resolves 
all  right  into  force.  The  existence  of  such  a 
law  is  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  all  htunan 
beings.  But,  though  its  existence  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been 
tasked  in  vain  to  discover  an  unerring  standard 
of  morality.  It  is  a  common  and  undoubted 
maxim  of  morality,  that  you  shall  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  Yon  shall  not  do  in¬ 
justice  or  commit  an  invasion.-,  of  the  rights 
of  others,  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  ulterior 
good.  But  what  is  injustice,  and  what  are 
the  rights  of  others  ?  And  why  are  we 
not  to  commit  the  one  or  invade  the  others? 
It  is  because  it.  inflicts  pain  or  suffering, 

!  present  or  prospective,  or  cuts  them  off  from 
|  enjoyment  which  they  might  otherwise  afc- 
1  tain.  The  Creator  has  sufficiently  revealed 
'  to  us  that  happiness  is  the  great  end  of  ex¬ 
istence — the  sole  object  of  all  animated  and 
sentient  beings.  To  this  he  has  directed 
their  aspirations  and  efforts,  and  we  feel  that 
we  thwart  his  benevolent  purposes  when  we 
destroy  or  impede  that  happiness.  This  ia 
the  only  natural  right  of  man.  All  other 
rights  result  from  the  conventions  of  society, 
and  these,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  invade, 
whatever  go.od  may  appear  to  us  likely  to  fol¬ 
low.  Yet  are  we  in  no  instance  to  inflict 
pain  or  suffering,  or  disturb  enjoyment,  for 
14 
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the  sake  of  producing  a  greater  good  ?  Is  ’ 
the  madman  not  to  be  restrained  who  would 
bring  destruction  on  himself  or  others  ?  Is 
pain  not  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child,  when  it 
is  the  only  means  by  which  be  can  be  effect-, 
ually  instructed  to  provide  for  his  own  future  i 
happiness  *  Is  the  surgeon  guilty  of  wrong 
who  amputates  a  limb  to  preserve  life  ?  Is  it 
not  the  object  of  all  penal  legislation,  to  in¬ 
flict  suffering  for  the  sake  of  greater  good  to 
be  secured  to  society  ? 

By  whafr  right  is  it  that  man  exercises 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  sub¬ 
dues  them  to  painful  labor,  or  deprives  them 
of  life  for  his  sustenance  or  enjoyment  ?  They 
are  not  rational  beings.  No,  but  they  are  the 
creatures  of  God,  sentient  beings,  capable  of 
suffering  and  enjoyment,  and  entitled  to  tmjoy 
according- to  the  measure  of  their  capacities. 
Does  not  the  voice  of  nature  inform  every  one 
that  he  is  guilty  of  wrong  when  he  inflicts  on 
them  pain  without  necessity  or  object  ?  If 
their  existence  be  limited  to  the  present  life,  it 
affords  the  stronger  argument  for  affording 
them  the  brief  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable.  It  is  because  the  greater  good  is  ef¬ 
fected,  not  only  to  mau  but  to  the  inferior 
animals  themselves.  The  care  of  man  gives 
the  boon  of  existence  to  myriads  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  existence  is  better  provided 
for  while  it  lasts.  It  belongs  to  the  being  of 
superior  faculties  to  judge  of  the  relations 
which  shall  subsist  between  himself  and  the 
inferior  animals,  and  the  use  he  shall  make  of 
them;  and  he  may  justly  consider  himself, 
who  has  the  greater  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
in  the  first  instance.  Yet  he  must  do  this 
conscientiously ;  and,  no  doubt,  moral  guilt  has 
been  incurred  by  the  infliction  of  pain  on 
these  animals,  with  no  adequate  benefit  to  be 
expected.  I  do  no  disparagement  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  even  in  its  humblest 
form,  when  I  say,  that  on  the  very  same 
foundation,  with  the  difference  only  of  circum¬ 
stance  and  degree,  rests  the  right  of  civilized 
and  cultivated  man  over  the  savage  and 
ignorant.  It  is  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
God,  that  the  being  of  superior  faculties  and 
knowledge,  and  therefore  of  superior  power, 
should  control  and  dispose  of  those  who  are 
inferior.  It  is  as  much  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  men  should  enslave  each  other,  as  that 
.  other  animals  should  prey  upon  each  other.  I 
admit  that  he  does  this  under  the  highest 
moral  responsibility,  and  is  most  guilty  if  he 
wantonly  inflicts  misery  or  privation  on  beings 
more  capable  of  enjoyment  or  of  suffering 
than  brutes,  without  necessity  or  any  view  to 
the  greater  good  which  is  to  result.  If  we 
conceive  of  society  existing  without  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  one  man,  by  his  superior 
strength,  courage  or  wisdom,  could  obtain  the 
mastery  of  his  fellows,  he  would  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  do  so.  He  would  be  morally 


responsible  for  the  use  of  his  power,  and 
guilty  if  he  failed  to  direct  them  so  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  happiness  as  well  as  his  own. 
Moralists  have  denounced  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  have  been  practised  toward 
our  aboriginal  Indians,  by  which  they  have 
been  driven  from  their  native  seats  and  exter¬ 
minated,  and  no  doubt  with  much  justice. 
No  doubt  much  fraud  and  injustice  has  been 
practised,  in  the  circumstances  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  removal.  Yet  who  has  contended 
that  civilized  man  had  no  moral  right  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  the  country  ?  That  he  was 
bound  to  leave  this  wide  and  fertile  continent, 
which  is  capable  of  sustaining  uncounted 
myriads  of  a  civilized  race,  to  a  few  roving 
and  ignorant  barbarians  ?  Yet  if  any  thing 
is  certain,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  no 
means  by  which  he  could  possess  the  country, 
without  exterminating  dr  enslaving  them. 
Savage  and  civilized  man  cannot  live  together, 
and  the  savage  can  only  be  tamed  by  being 
enslaved  or  by  having  slaves.  By  enslaving, 
alone,  could  he  have  preserved  them,*  And 
who  shall  take  upon  himself  to  decide  that 
the  more  benevolent  course,  and  the  one  more 
pleasing  to  God,  was  pursued  toward  them, 
or  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  that 
they  had  been  enslaved  generally,  as  they 
were  in  particular  instances  ?  It  is  a  refined 
philosophy,  and  utterly  false  in  its  application 
to  general  nature  or  to  the  mass  of  human 
kind,  which  teaches  that  existence  is  not  the 
greatest  of  boons,  and  worthy  of  being  pre¬ 
served  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  The  strongest  instinct  of  all  animated 
beings  sufficiently  proclaims  this.  When  the 
last  red  man  shall  have  vanished  from  our 
forests,  the  sole  remaining  traces  of  his  blood 
will  be  found  among  our  enslaved  popula¬ 
tion.!  The  African  slave-trade  has  given,  and 
will  give,  the  boon  of  existence  to  millions 
and  millions  in  our  country,  who  would,  other¬ 
wise,  never  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  existence  is  better  provided  for 
while  it  lasts.  Or  if,  for  the  rights  of  man 
over  inferior  animals,  we  are  referred  to  Rev¬ 
elation,  which  pronounces — “Ye  shall  have 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
over  the  fowls  of  the  air,”  we  refer  to  the 
same,  which  declares  not  less  explicitly — 

“Both  the  bondmen  and  bondmaids  which 
thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that 
are  among  you.  Of  them  shall  you  buy 
berk!  men  and  bondmaids.” 

“Moreover,  of  the  children  of  strangers 
that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye 
buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you, 
which  they  begot  in  your  land,  and  they 
shall  he  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 


*  I  refer  to  President  Lew  on  this  subject, 
t  ft.  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  Charleston,  to 
see  slaves,  after  many  descents,  and  having  mingled 
the'r  blood  with  the  Africans,  possessing  Indian  hair 
and  features. 
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take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children 
after  you,  to  inherit  them  by  possession. 
They  shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever.” 

In  moral  investigations,  ambiguity  ia  often 
occasioned  by  confounding  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  an  action,  as  determined  by  its  eonse- 
-quence,  with  the  motives  of  the  actor,  involv¬ 
ing  moral  guilt  or  innocence.  If  poison  be 
given  with  a  view  to  destroy  another,  and 
it  cures  him  of  disease,  the  poisoner  is  guilty, 
but  the  act  is  beneficent  m  its  results.  If 
medicine  be  given  with  a  view  to  heal,  and  it 
happens  to  kill,  he  who  administered  it  is  in¬ 
nocent,  but  the  act  is  a  noxious  one.  If  they 
who  began  and  prosecuted  the  slave-trade, 
practised  horrible  cruelties  and  inflicted  much 
suffering— as  no  doubt  they  did,  though  these 
have  been  much  exaggerated— for  merely 
selfish  purposes,  and  with  no  view  to  future 
good,  they  were  morally  most  guilty.  So  far 
as  unnecessary  cruelty  was  practised,  the 
motive  and  the  act  were  alike  bad.  But  if 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  entire  effect  of  the 
trade  has  been  to  produce  more  happiness 
than  would  otherwise  have  existed,  we  must 
pronounce  it  good,  and  that  it  has  happened 
in  the  ordering  of  God’s  providence,  to  whom 
•evil  cannot  be  imputed.  Moral  guilt  has  not 
been  imputed  to  Las  Gases,  and  if  the  im¬ 
portation  of  African  slaves  into  America  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  more  suffering  than  it 
inflicted,  it  was  good  both  in  the  motive  and 
the  result.  I  freely  admit,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  justify,  morally,  those  who  begad 
and  carried  on  the  slave-trade.  No  specula¬ 
tion  of  future  good  to  be  brought  about  could 
compensate  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  it 
occasioned, 

If  we  could  refer  to  the  common  moral  sense 
of  mankind,  as  determined  by  their  conduct  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  for  a  standard  of  mo¬ 
rality,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  slavery. 
The  will  of  God,  as  determined  by  utility, 
■would  be  an  infallible  standard,  if  we  had  an 
unerring  measure  of  utility.  The  utilitarian 
philosophy,  as  it  is  commonly  understood, 
referring  only  to  the  animal  wants  and  em¬ 
ployments  and,  physical  condition  of  man,  is 
utterly  false  and  degrading.  If  a  sufficiently 
extended  definition  be  given  to  utility,  so  as 
to  include  every  thing  tiiat  may  be  a  source 
of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  useless.  How  can  you  compare  the 
pleasures  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  the  taste  and  the  imagination, 
with  the  animal  enjoyments  of  the  senses— 
the  gratification  derived  from  a  fine  poem, 
with  that  from  a  rich  banquet  ?  How  are  we 
to  weigh  the  pains  and  enjoyments  of  one 
man,  highly  cultivated  and  of  great  sensi¬ 
bility,  against  those  of  many  men  of  blunter 
capacity  for  enjoyment  or  suffering  ?  And  if 
we  could  determine,  with  certainty,  in  what 
utility  consists,  we  are  so  short-sighted  with 
respect  to  consequences — the  remote  results 


of  our  best  considered  actions  are  so  often 
wide  of  our  anticipations,  or.  contrary  to  them 
--that  we  should  still  be  very  much  in  the 
dark.  But,  though  we  cansot  arrive  at  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  with  respect  to  the  utility  of 
actions,  it  is  always  fairly  matter  of  argument. 
Though  an  imperfect  standard,  it  is  the  best 
we  have,  and  perhaps  the  (Creator  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  arrive  at  perfect  cer¬ 
tainty  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  many 
actions.  If,  after  the  most  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  consequences  that  we  are  able  to 
make,  with  due  distrust  of  ourselves,  we  im¬ 
partially,  and  in  good  faith,  decide  for  that 
which  appears  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
good,  we  are  free  from.;  moral  guilt.  And  I 
would'  impress  most  earnestly,  that  with  our 
.imperfect”  and  limited  faculties,  and  short¬ 
sighted  as  we  are  to  the  future,  we  can  rarely, 
very  rarely  indeed,  be  justified  in  producing 
considerable  present  evil  or  suffering,  in  the 
expectation  of  remote  future  good — if,  indeed, 
this  eau  ever  be  justified. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  shall  not  re¬ 
gard  it,  in  the  first  instance,  in  reference  to  the 
present  position  of  the  slaveholding  states,  or 
the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  their 
emancipating  their  slaves,  but  as  a  naked,  ab¬ 
stract  question — whether  it  is  better  that  the 
institution  of  predial  and  domestic  slavery 
should,  or  should  not,  exist  in  civilized  society. 
And  though  some  of  my  remarks  may  seem 
to  have  such  a  tendency,  let  me  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  taking  upon  myself  tq  determine 
that  it  is  better  it  should  exist.  God  forbid 
that  the  responsibility  of  deckling  such  a 
question  should  ever  be  thrown  on  me  or  my 
countrymen.  But  this  I  will  say,  and  not 
without  confidence,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
no  human  intellect  to  establish  the  contrary 
proposition— that  it  is  better  it  should  not 
exist.  This  is  probably  known  but  to  one 
Being,  and  concealed  from  human  sagacity. 

There  have  existed  in  various  ages,  and  we 
now  see  existing  in  the  world,  people  in  every 
stage  of  civilization,  from  the  most  barbarous 
to  the  most  refined.  Man,  as  I  have  said,  is 
not  bom  to  civilization.  He  is  bora  rude  and 
ignorant.  But  it  will  be,  I  suppose,  admitted, 
that  it  is  the  design  of  the  Creator  that  he 
should  attain  to  civilization;  that  religion 
should  be  known,  that  the  comforts  and  ele¬ 
gancies  of  life  should  be  enjoyed,  that  letters 
and  arts  should  be  cultivated ;  in  short,  that 
there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of 
those  who  have  extolled  the  superior  virtues 
and  enjoyments  of  savage  life  — -  a  life  of 
physical  wants  and  sufferings,  of  continual  in¬ 
security,  of  furious  passions  and  depraved 
vices.  Those  who  have  praised  salvage  life, 
are  those  who  have  known  nothing^  of  it,  or 
who  have  become  savages  themselves.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  reason  or  universal 
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experiences  instruct  us,  the  institution  of l 
slvery  is  an  essential  process  in  emerging! 
from  savage  life.  It  must  then  produce 
good,  and  promote  the  designs  of  the  Creator. 

Slavery  anticipates  the  Benefits  of  Civ¬ 
ilization  AND  RETARDS  ITS  EVILS;  STRUGGLES 
of  Society  and  the  Competition  of  Inter 
ests;  Poor  Laws  contrasted  with-  the  Be-  | 
lation  of  Master,  and  Slave. — Part  II.-— I ! 
add,  further,  that  slavery  anticipates  the  bene-  J 
Jits  of  civilization,  and  retards  the  evils  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  The  former  part  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  has  been  so  fully  established  by  a  writer 
of  great  power  of  thought— though  I  fear  his 
practical  conclusions  will  be  found  of  little 
value — that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge 
it.*  Property— the  accumulation  of  capital, 
as  it  is  commonly  called— is  the  first  ele¬ 
mentary  civilization.  But  to  accumulate  or 
to  use  capital  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  combination  of  labor  is  necessary.  In 
early  Stages  of  society,  when  people  are 
thinly  scattered  over  an  extensive  territory, 
the  labor  necessary  to  extensive  works  cannot 
be  commanded.  Men  are  independent  of  each 
other.  Having  the  command  of  abundance  of 
land,  no  one  will  submit  t,o  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  his  neighbor.  Bo  one,  therefore, 
can  employ  more  capital  than  he  can  use  with 
his  own  hands,  or  those  of  his  family,  nor  have 
an  income  much  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  little  leisure  for  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits,  or  means  of  acquiring  the  com¬ 
forts  or  elegancies  of  life.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say,  however,  that  if  a  man  has  the 
command  of  slaves,  he  may  combine  labor 
and  use  capital  to  any  required  extent,  and 
therefore  accumulate  wealth.  He  shows  that 
no  colonies  have  been  successfully  planted 
without  some  sort  of  slavery.  So  we  find  the 
fact  to  be-  It  is  only  in  the  slaveholdiug  states 
of  our  confederacy  that  wealth  can  be  acquired 
by  agriculture,  which  is  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  whole  country.  Among  us,  we 
know  there  is  no  one,  however  humble  his  be¬ 
ginning,  who,  with  persevering  industry,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  orderly  and  virtuous  habits,  may 
not  attain  to  considerable  opulence.  So  far  as 
wealth  has  been  accumulaUd  in  the  states 
which  do  not  possess  slaves,  it  has  been  in 
cities,  by  the  pursuits  of  commerce ;  or,  lately, 
by  manufactures.  But  the  products  of  slave 
labor  furnish  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  those  states  is  employed  in  transport¬ 
ing  and  exchanging ;  and  among  the  slave¬ 
holding  states  is  to  be  found  the  great  market 


*  The  author  of  “England  and  America.”  We  do, 
however,  most  indignantly  repudiate  his  conclusion 
—that  we  are  hound  to  submit  to  a  tariff  of  protec¬ 
tion,  as  an  expedient  for  retaining  our  slaves :  “  The 
force  of  the  whole  Union  being  required  to  preserve 
slavery— to  keep  down  the  slaves.” 


for  all  the  productions  of  their  industry,  of 
whatever  kind.  The  prosperity  of  those  states, 
therefore,  and  the  civilization  of  their  cities, 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  created  by  the 
existence  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  cities,  but 
for  a  class  of  population  which  our  institutions 
have  marked  as  servile,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  preserve  the  ordinary  habitudes  of 
|  civilized  life  by  commanding  the  necessary 
menial  and  domestic  service. 

Every  stage  of  human  society,  from  the 
most  barbarous  to  the  most  refined,  has  its 
Owii  peculiar  evils  to  mark  it  as  the  VunuitiOQ? 
of  morality ;  and  perhaps  there  is  none  but 
Omnipotence  who  can  say  in  which  the  scale 
of  good  or  evil  most  preponderates.  W e  need 
say  nothing  of  the  evils  of  savage  life.  There 
is  a  state  of  society,  elevated*  somewhat  above 
it, which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  more 
thinly  popufated  portions  of  our  own  country 
— the  rudest  agricultural  state — which  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  author  to  whom  I  have 
referred ;  '  “  The  American  of  the  backwoods 
has  often  been  described  to  the  English  as 
grossly  ignorant,  dirty,  unsocial,  delighting  in 
rum  and  tobacco,  attached  to  nothing  but  his 
rifle,  adventurous,  restless,  more  than  half  sav¬ 
age.  Deprived  of  social  enjoyments  or  ex¬ 
citements,  he  has  recourse  to  those  of  savage 
life,  and  becomes  (for  in  this  respect  the 
Americans  degenerate)  unfit  for  society.”  This 
is  no  very  inviting  picture,  which,  though  ex¬ 
aggerated,  we  know  not  to  be  without  likeness. 
The  evils  of  such  a  state,  I  suppose,  will  hardly 
be  thought  compensated  by  unbounded  free¬ 
dom,  perfect  equality,  and  ample  means  of 
subsistence. 

But  let  us  take  another  stage  in  the  progress 
—which,  to  many,  will  appear  to  offer  all  that 
is  desirable  in  existence. — and  realize  another 
Utopia.  Let  us  suppose  a  state  of  society  in 
which  all  shall  have  property,  and  there  shall 
be  no  great  inequality  of  property ;  in  which 
society  shall  be  so  much  condensed  as  to  afford 
the  means  of  social  intercourse,  without  being 
crowded,  so  as  to  create  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  in  which  every  fam¬ 
ily  that  chooses  may  have  as  much  land  as- 
will  employ  its  own  hands,  while  others  may 
employ  their  industry  in  forming  such  pro¬ 
ducts  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  exchange  with 
them.  Schools  are  generally  established,  and 
the  rudiments  of  education  universally  diffused. 
Religion  is  taught,  and  every  village  has  its 
church,  neat,  though  humble,  lifting  its  spire 
to  heaven.  Here  is  a  situation  apparently  the 
most  favorable  to  happiness.  I  say  appa¬ 
rently,  for  the  greatest  source  of  human  misery 
is  not  in  external  circumstances,  but  in  men 
themselves — in  their  depraved  inclinations, 
their  wayward  passions  and  perverse  wills. 
Here  is  room  for  all  the  petty  competition,  the 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  dissimulation  that 
torture  the  heart  in  what  may  be  supposed 
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The  most  sophisticated  states  of  society,  and, ' 
though  less  marked  and  offensive,  there  may 
Ije  much  of  the  licentiousness. 

But,  apart  from  this,  in  such  a  condition  of 
society,  if  there  is  little  suffering,  there  is  little 
high  enjoyment.  The  even  flow  of  life  forbids 
the  high  excitement  which  is  necessary  for  it 
If  there  is  little  vice,  there  is  little  place  for 
the  eminent  virtues  which  employ  themselves 
in.  controlling  the  disorder-sand  remedying  the 
evils  of  society,  which,  like  war  and. re  volution, 
call  forth  the  highest  powers  ofman,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  If  there  is  little  misery, 
there  is  little  room  for  benevolence.  Useful 
public  institutions  we  may  suppose  to  be  cre¬ 
ated,  but  not  such  as  are  merely  ornamental. 
Elegant  arts  can  be  little  cultivated,  for 
there  are  no  means  to  reward  the  artists  nor 
the  higher  literature,  for  no  one  will  have  lei¬ 
sure  or  means  to  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake. 
Those  who  acquire  what  may  be  called  lib¬ 
eral  education,  will  do  so  in  order  to  employ 
it  as  the  means  of  their  own  subsistence  or 
advancement  in  a  profession,  and  literature 
itself  will  partake  of  the  sordidness  of  trade. 
In  short,  it  is  plain  .that,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
cannot  be  cultivated  t6  their  highest  .perfec¬ 
tion. 

But,  whether  that  which  I  have  described 
be  the  most  desirable  state  of  society  or  no, 
it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  continue.  Mutation 
and  progress  .is  the  condition  of  human  affairs. 
Though  retarded  for  a  time  by  extraneous  or 
accidental  circumstances,  the  wheel  must  roll 
on.  The  tendency  of  .population  is  to  become 
crowded,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
cubsistence.  There  will  be  some  without  any 
property  except  the  capacity  for  labor.  This 
they  must  sell  to  those  who  have  the  means 
of  employing  them,  thereby  swelling  the 
amount  of  their  capital  and  increasing  inequal¬ 
ity.  The  process  still  goes  on.  The  number 
of  laborers  increases,  until  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment.  The  competition 
is  established.  The  remuneration  of  the  laborer 
becomes  gradually  less  and  less:  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  labor 
goes  to  swell  the  fortune  of  the  capitalist;  in¬ 
equality  becomes  still  greater  and  more  in¬ 
vidious,  until  the  process  ends  in  the  .establish¬ 
ment  of  .such  a  state  of  things  as  the  same 
author  describes  as  .now  existing  in  England. 
After  a  most  imposing  picture  of  her  greatness 
and  resources;  of  her  superaboimding  capital 
and  all- pervading  industry  and  enterprise;  of 
her  public  institutions  for  purposes  of  art, 
learning,  and  benevolence;  her  public  im¬ 
provements,  by  which  intercourse  is  facilitated 
and  the  convenience  of  man  subserved.;  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  fortune  or  have 
profitable  employments ;  of  all,  in  short,  that 
places  her  at  the  head  of  modern  civilization^ 
he  proceeds  to  give  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 


And  here  I  shall  use  his  own  words :  “  The 
laboring  class  compose  the  bulk  of  the  people ; 
the  great  body  of  the  people.;  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people.  These  are  the  terms  by 
which  English  writers  and  -speakers  usually 
describe  those  whose  only  property  is  their 
labor. 

“  Of  comprehensive  words,  the  two  most 
frequently  used  in  English  politics  are  distress 
and  pauperism.  After  these,  of  expressions 
applied  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  are  vice  aod  misery,  wretehednessKsuffier- 
ings,  ignorance,  degradation,  discontent,  depra¬ 
vity,  drunkenness,  and  the  increase  of  crime, 
with  many  more  of  a  like  nature” 

He  goes  on  to  .give  the  details  of  this  in¬ 
equality  and  wretchedness,  in  terms  calculated 
to  sicken  and  appal  one  to  whom  the  picture 
is  near.  That  he  has  painted  strongly  we  may 
suppose ;  but  there  is  ample  corroborating 
testimony,  if  such  wrere  needed,  that  the  re¬ 
presentation  is  substantially  just  Where  so 
much  misery  exists,  there  must,  of  course,  be 
much  discontent,  and  many  have  been  disposed 
to  trace  the  sources  of  the  former  in  vicious 
legislation,  or  the  structure  of  government ; 
and  the  author  gives  the  various  schemes, 

I  sometimes  contradictory,  sometimes  ludicrous, 
which  projectors  have  devised  as  a  remedy  .for 
all  this  evil  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  'That  ill- 
judged  legislation  may  have  sometimes,  aggra¬ 
vated  the  .general  suffering,  or  that  its  extre¬ 
mity  may  be  mitigated  by  the  well-directed 
efforts  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  One  .purpose  for  which  it  lias  been 
permitted  to  exist  .is,  that  it-may  call  forth  such 
efforts  and  awaken  powers  and  virtues  which 
would  otherwise  bav<ydumbered  for  want  of 
object.  But  remedy  mere  is  none,  unless  it  be 
to  abandon  their  civilization.  This  inequality, 
this  vice,  this  misery,  this  slavery,  is  the  price 
of  England’s  civilization.  They  suffer  the  lot 
of  humanity.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  humbly  to  hope  that,  great,  intense,  and 
widely  spread  as.  this  misery  undoubtedly  is 
in  reality,  it  may  yet  be  less  so  than  in  appear¬ 
ance.  We  can  estimate  but  very,  very  imper¬ 
fectly  the  good  and  evil  of  individual  condition, 
as  of  different  states  of  society.  .Some  unex¬ 
pected  solace  arises  to  animate  the  severest 
calamity.  Wonderful  is  the  power  of  custom 
in  making  the  hardest  condition  tolerable ;  the 
most  generally  wretched  life  has -circumstances 
of  mitigation  and  moments  of  vivid  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  more  seemingly  happy  can 
scarcely  conceive though  the  lives  of  indivi¬ 
duals  be  shortened,  the  aggregate  of  existence 
is  increased ;  even  the  various  forms  of  death, 
accelerated  by  want,  familiarized  to  the  con¬ 
templation,  like  death  to  the  soldier  on  the 
field  of  battle,  may  become  scarcely  more  for¬ 
midable  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  as  nature’s  ordinary  outlets  of  existence. 
If  we  could  perfectly  analyze  the  enjoyments 
and  sufferings  of  the.most  happy  and  the  most 
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miserable  man,  we  should,  perhaps,  be  startled 
to  find  the  difference  so  much  less  than  our 
previous  impressions  had  led  us  to  conceive. 
But  it  is  not  for  us  to-  assume  ^he  province  of 
Omniscience.  The  particular  theory  of  the 
author  quoted  seems  to  be  founded  on  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  this  sort— that  there  is  a  certain 
smge  in  the  progress  when  there  is  a  certain ' 
balance  between  the  demand  for  labor  and  the 
supply  of  it,  which  is  more  desirable  t.b«nany 
other — when  the  territory  is  so  thickly  peopled 
that  all  cannot  own  land  and  cultivate  the 
soil  for  themselves,  but  a  portion  will  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  their  labor  to  others,  still  leaving, 
however,  the  wages  of  labor  high  and  the 
laborer  independent.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  this  would,  iu  like  manner,  partake  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  other  states  of  society. 
There  would  be  less  of  equality  and  less  rude¬ 
ness  than  in  the  early  stages;  less  civilization 
and  less  suffering  than  in  the  later.  j 

It  is  the  competition  for  employment,  which 
is  the  source  of  this  misery  of  society,  that 
gives  rise  to  all  excellence  in  art  and  know¬ 
ledge.  When  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds 
the  supply,  the  services  of  the  most  ordinarily 
qualified  laborer  will  be  eagerly  retained. 
When  the  supply  begins  to  exceed,,  and  com 
petition  is  established,  higher  and  higher  qua¬ 
lifications  will  be  required,  until,  at  length, 
when  it  becomes  very  intense,  none  but  the 
most  consummately  skilful  can  be  sure  to  be 
employed.  Nothing  but  necessity  can  drive 
men  to  thy.  exertions  which  are  necessary  so 
to  qualify  themselves.  But  it  is  not  in  arts, 
merely  mechanical  alone,  that  this  superior 
excellence  will  be  required.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  intellectual  employment ;  and, 
though  this  may  not  be.  the  effect  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  every  individual,  yet  it  will  fix  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  society,  and  pre¬ 
scribe,  everywhere,  and  in  every  department, 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  attainment. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  existence  of  slavery, 
as  with  us,  will  retard  the  evils  of  civilization  \ 
V ery  obviously,.  It  is  the  intense  competition 
of  civilized  life  that  gives  rise  to  the  excessive 
cheapness  of  labor ;  and  the  excessive  cheap¬ 
ness  of  labor  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Slave  labor  can  never  be  so  cheap  as 
what  is  called  free  labor.  Political  economists 
have  established  as  the  natural  standard  of 
wages,  in  a  fully  peopled  country,  the  value 
of  the  laborer’s  subsistence,  I  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire  into  the  precise  truth  of , this  propo¬ 
sition.  It  certainly  approximates  the  truth 
Where  competition  is  intense,  men  will  labor 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  less  than  a  compe¬ 
tent  subsistence.  The  employer  of  free  la¬ 
borers  obtains  their  services  during  the  time 
of  their  health  and  vigor,  without  the  charge 
of  rearing  them  from  infancy,  or  supporting 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age.  This  charge  is 
imposed  on  the  employer  of  slave  labor,  who, 
therefore,  pays  higher  wages,  2nd  cuts  off'  the 


principal  source  of  misery — the  wants  and  suiP 
j-ferings  of  infancy,  sickness,  and  old  age.  La¬ 
borers,  too,  will  be  less  skilful  and  perform 
less  work — enhancing  the  price  of  that  sort  of 
I  labor.  The  poor  laws  of  England  are  an  at¬ 
tempt,  but  an  awkward  and  empiric  attempt, 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  we  should 
suppose  the  feelings  of  every  human  heart 
would  declare  to  be  a  natural  obligation — that 
he  who  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  laborer’s 
services  during  his  health  and  vigor,  should 
maintain  him  when  he  becomes  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  support.  They  answer  their 
purpose,  however,  very  imperfectly,  and  are 
unjustly  and  unequally  imposed.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  apportion  the  burden  according 
to  the  benefit  received ;  and,  perhaps,  there 
could  be  none.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  their 
condition. 

In  periods  of  commercial  revulsion  and  dis¬ 
tress,  like  the  present,  the  distress,  in  countries 
of  free  labor,  falls  principally  on  the  laborers. 
In  those  of  slave  labor,  it  falls  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  employer.  In  the  former,  when 
a 'business  becomes  unprofitable,  the  employer 
dismisses  his  laborers,  or  lowers  their  wages. 
But  with  us  it  is  the  very  period  at  which  we 
are  least  able  to  dismiss  our  laborers;  and  if 
we  would  not  suffer  a  further  loss,  we  cauuot 
;  reduce  their  wages.  To  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  services  of  which  they  are  capable;  we 
must  provide  for  maintaining  their  health  and 
vigor.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  that  this  is 
accounted  among  the  necessary  expenses  of 
management.  If  the  income  of  every  planter 
of  the  southern  states  were  permanently  re¬ 
duced  one  half,  or  even  much  more  than  that, 
it  would  not  take  one  jot  from  the  support  and 
comforts  of  the  slaves.  And  this  can  never 
be  materially  altered  until  they  shall  become 
so  unprofitable  that  slavery  must  be  of  neces¬ 
sity  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  individual  wealth  will  never  be 
carried  to  quite  so  great  an  extent  in  a  slave- 
|  holding  country  a3  in  one  of  free  labor ;  but  & 

I  consequence  will  be  that  there  will  be  less  in¬ 
equality  and  less  suffering*. 

|  Servihide  is  the  condition  of  civilization.  It 
j  was  decreed  when  the  command  was  given, 

| “Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
|  earth,  and  subdue  it,”  and  when  it  was  added, 
“  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  b«  r«d.,> 
And  what  human  being  shall  arrogate  to  him¬ 
self  the  authority  to  pronounce  that  our  form 
of  it  is  worse  in  itself,  or  more  displeasing  to 
God,  than  that  which  exists  elsewhere  £  Shall 
it  he  said  that  the  servitude  of  other  countries 
grows  out  of  the  exigency  of  their  circum¬ 
stances,  and  therefore  society  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it?  But  if  we  know  that  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  things  it  is  to  come,  would  it  not  seem 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  foresight  to  make 
provision  for  it,  and  thereby,  if  we  can,  miti¬ 
gate  the  severity  of  its  evils  ?  But  the  fact 
is  not  so.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  read  the- 
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book  to  which  J  have  several  times  referred,  \ 
and  he  may  be,  satisfied  that  it  was  forced 
upon  us  by  the  extremest  exigency  of  circiwi-j 
stances,  in  a  struggle  for  very  existence.  With- ; 
out  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  white  man; 
wonld  be  now  existing  on  this  continent — cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  there  were,  they  would  be  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  destitution,  weakness,  and 
misery.  It  was  forced  on  us  by  necessity, 
and  further  fastened  upon  us  by  the  superior 
authority  of  the  mother  country.  I,  for  one, 
neither  deprecate  nor  resent  the  gift.  Nor 
diu  we  institute  slavey.  The  Africans  I 
brought  to  us  had  been— speaking  in  the  gen- , 
eral~— slaves  in  their  own  country,  and  only  uu-  j 
derwent  a  change  of  masters.  In  the  conn- 1 
tries  of  Europe  and  the  states  of  our  confed- 1 
eracy,  in  which  slavery. has  ceased  to  exist,  it’ 
was  abolished  by  positive  legislation.  If  the  ! 
order  of  nature  lias  been  departed  from,  and 
a  forced  and  artificial  state  of  things  introduced, ! 
it  has  been,  as  the  experience  of  all  the  world 
declares,  by;  them  and  not  by  us. 

That  there  are  great  evils  in  a  society  where 
slavery  exists^  and  that  the  institution  is  liable 
to  great  abuse,  I  have  already  said.  To  say 
otherwise  would  be  to  say  that  they  were  not 
human.  But  the  whole  of  human  life  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  evils  and  compensations.  We  have, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  compensations? 
with  us  are  fewer  or  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  evils  than  those  of  any  other  condition  of 
society.  Tell  me  of  an  evil  or  abuse;  of  an 
instance  of  cruelty,  oppression,  licentiousness,' 
crime,  or  suffering;  and  I  will  point  out,  and 
often  in  fivefold  degree,  an  equivalent  evil  or 
abuse  in  countries  where  slavery  does  not 
exist ! 

Let  us  examine,  without  blenching,  the  ac¬ 
tual  and  alleged  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  array 
of  horrors  which  many  suppose  to  be  its  uni¬ 
versal  concomitants.  It  is  said  that  the  slave 
is  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  that  if  the 
law  purports  to  protect  him  in  life  and  limb, 
it  is  nut  imperfectly  executed;  that  be  is  still 
subject  to  excessive  labor,  degrading  blows, 
or  any  other  sort  of  torture  which  a  master, 
pampered  and  brutalized  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitary  power,  may  think  proper  to  inflict ; 
he  is  cut  off  from  the  oppor:  unity  of  intellec¬ 
tual,  mural,  or  religious  improvement,  and  even 
positive  enactments  are  directed  against  bis 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  he  is 
cut  oil7  for  ever  from  the  hope  of  raising  his 
condition  in  society,  whatever  may  be  his 
merit, talents,  or  virtues,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  the  strongest  incentive  to  useful  aud  praise¬ 
worthy  exertion ;  his  physical  degradation 
begets  a  corresponding  moral  degradation ;  he 
is  without  moral  principle,  and  addicted  to  the 
lowest  vices,  particularly  theft  and  falsehood  ; 
if  marriage  be  not  disallowed,  it  is  little  better 
ilur  a  state  of  concubinage,  from  which  re¬ 
sult  general  licentiousness,  and  the  want  of 
chastity  among  females — this  indeed  is  not 


protected  by  law,  but  is  subject  to  the  out¬ 
rages  of  brutal  lust ;  both  sexes  are  liable  to 
have  their  dearest  affections  violated,  to  be 
I  sold  like  brutes,  husbands  to  be  ton:  from 
wives,  children  from  parents.  This  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  commonly  presented  by  the  denouncers 
of  slavery. 

.  It  is  a  somewhat,  singular  fact,  that,  when 
there,  existed  in  our  state  no  law  for  punishing 
the  murderer  of  a  slave,  other  than  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  fine,  there  were,  I  will  venture  to  say,  at 
least  ten  murders  of  freemen  for  one  murder  of 
a  slave.  Yet  it  is  supposed  they  are  less  pro¬ 
tected  or  less  secure  than  their  masters.  Why, 
they  are  protected  by  their  very  situation  in 
society,  and  therefore  less  need  the  protection 
of  law,,  With  any  other  person  "than  their 
master,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  come 
in  such  sort  of  collision  as  usually  gives  rise  to 
furious  and  revengeful  passfoa?.  :  they  offer  no 
temptation  to  the  murderer  for  gain;  against 
the  master  himself  they  have  the  security  of 
his  own  interest,  and  by  his  superintendence 
and  authority  they  are  protected  from  the  re¬ 
vengeful  passions  of  each  other.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
been  served  by  the  change  iu  jurisprudence, 
which  has  placed  their  murder  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  a  freeman.  The  change 
was  made  in  the  subserviency  to  the  opinions 
and  clamor  of  others,  Who  were  utterly  incom¬ 
petent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and 
a  wise  act  is  seldom  the  result  of  legislation 
in  this  spirit.  From  the  fact  which  I  have 
stated,  it  is  plain  that  they  less  need  protec¬ 
tion.  Juries  are,  therefore,  less  willing  to  con¬ 
vict,  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  ibe 
guilty  will  escape  all  punishment.  Security 
is  one  of  the  compensations  of  their  humble 
position."  We  challenge  the  comparison,  that 
with  us  there  have  been  fewer  murders  of 
slaves  than  of  parents,  children,  apprentices, 
and  other  murders,  cruel  and  unnatural,  in  so¬ 
ciety  where  slavery  does  not  exist. 

But,  short  of  life  or  limb,  various  cruelties 
may  be  practised,  as  the  passions  of  the  mas* 
ter  may  dictate.  To  this  the  same  reply  has 
been  often  given— -that  they  are  secureu  by  the 
master’s  interest.  If  the  state  of  slavery  is 
to  exist,  at  all,  the  master  roust  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  such  power  of  punishment  as 
will  compel  them  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  station.  And  is  not  this  for  their  advan¬ 
tage  as  well  as  Ills  ?  No  human  being  can  be 
contented,  who  docs  not  perform  the  duties  of 
his  station.  Has  the  master  any  temptation 
to  go  beyond  this  ?  If  he  inflicts  on  him  such 
punishment  as  will  permanently  impair  his 
strength,  he  inflicts  a  loss  upon  himself;  and 
so  if  he  requires  of  him  excessive  labor.  Com¬ 
pare  the  labor  required  of  the  slave  with  those 
of  the  free  agricultural  or  manufacturing  la¬ 
borer  in  Europe,  qv  even  in  the  more  thickly 
peopled  portions  of  the  non-slaveholding  states 
of  our  confederacy — though  these  last  are  no 
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fair  subjects  of  comparison,  they  enjoying1,  as  of  superior  intelligence  and  usefulness,  who 
I  have  said,  in  a  great  degree,  the  advantages  can  appreciate  our  feelings  toward  him,  and 
of  slavery  along  with  those  of  an  early  and  return  them  !  la  it  not  natural  that  we  should 
simple  stale  ot  society.  Read  the  English  be  interested  in  that  which  is  dependent  on 
parliamentary  reports,  on  the  condition  of  us  for  protecllon  and  support  ?  ^Do  not  men 
the manufacturing  operatives,  and "the  chife  every  wherp  contract  kind  feelings  toward 
dren  employed  in,  factories.  And  such  is  the  their  dependents  ?  Is  it  not  natural  that  men 
impotence  of  man  to  remedy  the  evils  which  should  be  more  attached  to  those  whom  they 
the  condition  of  his  existence  has  imposed  on  have  long  known — whom,  perhaps,  they  have 
him,  that  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  reared  or  been  associated  with  from  infancy — 
the  attempts  by  legislation  to  improve  their  than  to  one  with  whom  their  connection  has 
situation  will  not  aggravate  its  evils.  They  been  casual  and  temporary  ?  What  is  there 
resort  to  this  excessive  labor  as  a  choice  of  evils,  in  our  atmosphere  or  institutions  to  produce  a 
If  so,  the  amount  of  their  compensation  will  perversion  of  the  general  feelings  of  nature  ? 
be  lessened  also  with  the  diminished  labor;  To  be  sure,  in  this  as  in  all  other  relations,  there 
for  this  is  a  matter  which  legislation  cannot  is  frequent  cause  of  offense  or  excitement — on 
regulate.  Is  it  the  part  of  benevolence,  then,  one  side,  for  some  omission  of  duty,  on  the 
to  out  them  off  even  from  this  miserable  liberty  other,  on  account  of  reproof  or  punishment  in- 
of  choice  ?  Yet  would  these  evils  exist  in  the  dieted.  But  this  is  common  to  the  relation  of 
same  degree,  if  the  laborers  were  the  property  parent  and  child  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
of  the  master,  having  a  direct  interest  in  pre-  if  punishment  be  justly  inflicted — and  there 
serving  their  li  ves,  their  health,  and  strength  ?  is  no  temptation  to  inflict  it  unjustly — it  is  as 
Who  but  a  drivelling  fanatic  has  thought  of  little  likely  to  occasion  permanent  estrange- 
the  necessity  of  protecting  domestic  animals  meat  or  resentment  as  in  that  case.  Slaves 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  owners?  And  yet,  are  perpetual  children.  It  is  not  the  common 
are  not  great  and  wanton  cruelties  practised  nature  of  man,  unless  it  be  depraved  by  its 
on  these  animals?  Compare  the  whole  of  own  misery,  to  delight  in  witnessing  pain.  It 
the  cruelties  indicted  on  slaves  throughout  our  is  more  grateful  to  behold  contented  and 
southern  country  with  those  elsewhere  in-  cheerful  beings  than  sullen  and  wretched  ones, 
dieted,  by  ignorant  and  depraved  portions  of  That  men  are  sometimes  wayward,  depraved, 
the  community,  on  those  whom  the  relations  and  brutal,  we  know.  That  atrocious  and  bru- 
of  society  put  into  their  power ;  of  brutal  bus-  till  cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  on  slaves, 
bands  on  their  wives ;  of  brutal  parents-— sub-  and  on  those  who  were  not  slaves,  by  such 
dued  against  the  strongest  instincts  of  nature  wretches,  we  also  know.  But  that  the  institu- 
to  that  brutality  bjr  the  extremity  of  their  tion  of  slavery  has  a  natural  tendency  to  form 
misery — on  their  children  ;  of  brutal  masters  such  a  character,  that  such  crimes  are  more 
on  apprentices.  And  if  it  should  be  asked,  common  or  more  aggravated  than  in  other  states 
Are  not  similar  cruelties  inflicted  and  miseries  of  society,  or  produce  among  us  less  surprise 
endured  in  your  societies  ?  I  answer,  In  no  and  horror,  we  utterly  deny,  and  challenge  the 
comparable  degree.  The  class  in  question  are  comparison,.  Indeed,  I  have  little  hesitation 
piaced  under  the  control  of  others,  who  are  in.  saying,  that  if  full  evidence  could  be 
interested  to  restrain  their  excesses  of  cruelty  obtained,  the  comparison  would  result  in  our 
or  rage.  Wives  are  protected  from  their  has-  favor,  and  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is 
bands,  and  children  from  their  parents.  And  rather  to  humanize  than  to  brutalize, 
this  is  no  inconsiderable  compensation  of  the  ’The  accounts  of  travellers  in  Oriental  conn- 
evils  of  our  system ;  and  would  so^  appear,  if  tries  give  a  very  favorable  representation  of 
we  could  form  any  conception  of  the  immense  the  kindly  relations  which  exist  between  the 
amount  of  misery  which  is  elsewhere  thus  in-  master  and  slave;  the  latter  being  often 
ilicted.  The  other  class  of  society,  more  ele-  the  friend,  and  sometimes  the  heir  of  the  for- 
vated  in  their  position,  are  also  (speaking  of  mer.  Generally,  however,  especially  if  they 
course  in  the  general)  more  elevated  in  char*  be  English  travellers,  if  they  say  any  thing 
acter,  and  more  responsible  to  public  opinion:  winch  may  seem  to  give  a  favorable  complex- 
But  besides  the  interest  of  their  master,  there  ion  to  slavery,  they  think  it  necessary  to  en- 
is  another  security  against  cruelty.  The  re-  tor  their  protest,  that  they  shall  not  be  taken 
lation  of  master  and  slave,  when  there  is  no  to  give  any  sanction  to  slavery  as  it  exists  in 
mischievous  interference  between  them,  is,  as  America.  Yet  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
the  experience  of  all  the  world  declares,  na-  all  countries.  There  are  very  obvious  reasons 
turally  one  of  kindness.  As  to  the  fact,  we  why  in  those  countries  there  should  be  a  nearer 
should  be  held  interested  witnesses,  but  we  approach  to  equality  in  their  manners.  The 
appeal  to  universal-nature.  Is  it  not  natural  master  and  slave  arc  often  cognate  races,  and 
that  a  man  should  be  attached  to  that  which  therefore  tend  more  to  assimilate.  There  is, 
is  his  own,  and  which  has  contributed  to  his  in  fact,  less  inequality  in  mind  and  character 
convenience,  his  enjoyment,  or  1 1 is  vanity  ?  where  the  master  is  but  imperfectly  civilized. 
This  is  felt  even  towards  animals  and  inani- !  Less  labor  is  exacted,  because  the  master  has 
•mate  objects.  How  much  more  toward  a  being !  fewer ■motives  to  accumulate.  But  i»  it 
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injury  to  a  human  being,  that  regular,  if  not 
excessive,  labor  should  be  required  of  him  ? 
The  primeval  curse,  with  the  usual  benignity 
of  providential  contrivance,  has  been  turned 
into  the  solace  of  an  existence  that  would  be 
much  more  intolerable  without  it.  If  they 
labor  less,  they  are  much  more  subject  to  the 
outrages  of  capricious  passion.  If  it  were  put 
to  the  choice  of  any  human  being,  would  he 
prefer  to  be  the  slave  of  a  civilized  man,  or  of 
a  barbarian  or  semi-barbarian  ?  But  if  the 
general  tendency  of  the  institution  in  those 
countries  is  to  create  kindly  relations,  can  it 
be  imagined  why  it  should  operate  differently 
in  this  ?  It  is  true,  as  suggested  by  President 
Dev/,  with  the  exception  of  the  ties  of  close 
consanguinity,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations  of  society.  And  it  will  be 
more  aod  more  so,  the  longer  it  continues  to 
exist.  The  harshest  features  of  slavery  were 
created  by  those  who  were  strangers  teg  la- 
very-— who  supposed  that  it  consisted  in 
keeping  savages  in  subjection  by  violence  and 
terror.  The  severest  laws  to  beufound  on  our 
statute  book  were  enacted  by  such,  and  such 
are  still  found  to  be  the  severest  masters. 
As  society  becomes  settled,  and  the  wander¬ 
ing  habits  of  our  countrymen  altered,  there 
will  be  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
those  who  were  reared  by  the  owner,  or  de¬ 
rived  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  who, 
therefore,  will  be  more  and  more  intimately 
regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  bis  family. 

It  is  true  that  the  .slave  is  driven  to  labor 
by  stripes ;  and  if  the  object  of  punishment  be 
to  produce  obedience  or  reformation,  with  the 
least  permanent  injury,  it  is  the  best  method 
of  punishment  But  is  it  not  intolerable  that 
a  being  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker 
should  be  degraded  by  blows  ?  This  is  one  of 
the  perversions  of  mind  and  feeling  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion,  again  to  refer.  Such 
punishment  would  be  degrading  to  a  freeman, 
who  had  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a 
freeman.  In  general,  it  is  not  degrading  to  a 
slave,  nor  is  it  felt  to  be -so.  The  evil  is  the 
bodily  pain.  Is  it  degrading  to  a  child  ?  Or 
if  in  any  particular  instance  it  would  be  so  felt, 
it  is  sure  not  to  be  inflicted,  unless  in  those 
rare  cases  which  constitute  the  startling  and 
eccentric  evils,  from  which  no  society  is  ex¬ 
empt,  and  against  which  no  institutions  of 
society  can  provide. 

Objection  Answered— The  Slave  is  cut 

OFF  FROM  THE  MEANS  OF  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL, 

and  Religious  Improvement,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  his  Moral  Character  becomes  De¬ 
praved,  AND  HE  ADDICTED  TO  DEGRADING 

Vices.”— Part  HI.-—  The  slave  is  cut  of  from 
the  means  of  intellectual \  moral,  and  religious 
improvement ,  and  in  consequence  his  moral 
character  becomes  depraved,  and  he  addicted  to 
degrading  vices.  The  slave  receives  such 
instruction  as  qualifies  him  to  discharge  the 


duties  of  his  particular  station.  The  Creator 
did  not  intend  that  every  individual  human 
being  should  be  highly  cultivated,  morally 
and  intellectually,'  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has 
imposed  conditions  on  society  which  would 
render  this  impossible.  There  must  be  gen¬ 
eral  mediocrity,  or  the  highest  cultivation 
must  exist  along  with  ignorance,  vice,  and 
degradation.  But  is  there,  in  the  aggregate 
of  society,  less  opportunity  for  intellectual  and 
moral  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  slavery?  We  must  estimate  institutions 
from  their  aggregate  of  good  or  evil.  I  refer 
to  the  views  which  I  have  before  expressed 
to  this  society.  It  is  by  the  existence  of  sla¬ 
very,  exempting  so  large  a  portion  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  from  the  necessity  of  bodily  labor,  that 
we  have  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other 
people  who  have  leisure  for  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal 
education.  If  we  throw  away  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  we  shall  be  morally  responsible  for  the 
|  neglect  or  abuse  of  our  advantages,  and  shall 
most  unquestionably  pay  the  penalty.  But 
the  blarpe  will  rest  on  ourselves,  and  not  on 
the  character  of  our  institutions. 

I  add  further,  notwithstanding  that  equality 
seems  to  be  the  ^passion  of  the  day,  if,  as 
Providence  has  evidently  decreed,  there  can 
be  but  a  certain  portion  of  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence  in  any  community,  it  is  better-th&t  it 
should  be  unequally  divided.  It  is  better  that 
a  part  should  be  fully  and  highly  cultivated, 

|  and  the  rest  utterly  ignorant.  To  constitute 
a  society,  a  variety  of  offices,  must  be  dis- 
|  charged,  from  those  requiring  but  the  lowest 
I  degree  of  intellectual  power  to  those  requir¬ 
ing  the  very  highest,  and  it  should  seem  that 
the  endowments  ought  to  be  apportioned  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  In 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  there  arise  diffi¬ 
culties  which  can  only  be  comprehended  or 
surmounted  by  the  strongest  native 'power  of 
intellect,  strengthened  by  the  most  assiduous 
exercise,  and  enriched  by  the  most  extended 
knowledge;  and  even  these  are  sometimes 
found  inadequate  to  the  exigency.  The  first 
want  of  society  is— leaders.  Who  shall  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  to  Athens  of  Solon.  Aristides, 
Themistocles,  Cymoip or  Pericles  ?  If  society 
have  not  leaders  qualified  as  I  have  said, 
they  will  have  those  who  will  lead  them 
blindly  to  their  loss  and  ruin.  Men  of  no 
great  native  power  of  intellect,  and  of  imper¬ 
fect  and  superficial  knowledge,  are  the  most 
mischievous  of  all ;  none  are  so  busy,  med¬ 
dling,  confident, presumptuous,  and  intolerant 
The  whole  of  society  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  exertions  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  en¬ 
dowments.  Of  all  communities,  one  of  the 
least  desirable  would  be  that  in  which  imper¬ 
fect,  superficial,  half-education  should  be  uni¬ 
versal.  The  first  care  of  a  state  which  regards 
its  own  safety,  prosperity  and  honor,  should 
be,  that  when  minds  of  extraordinary  power 
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appear — to  whatever  department  of  know¬ 
ledge,  art,  or  science  their  exertions  may  be 
directed— the  means  should  be  provided  of 
their  most  consummate  cultivation.  Next  to 
this,  that  education  should  be  as  widely  ex¬ 
tended  as  possible. 

Odium  has  been  cast  upon  our  legislation 
on  account  of  its  forbidding  the  elements  of 
education  to  be.  communicated  to  slaves.  But, 
in  truth,  what  injury  is  done  to  them  by  this  ? 
He  who  works  dumig  the  day  with  his  hands, 
does  not  read  in  intervals  of  leisure  for,  his 
amusement  or  the  improvement  of  his  mind — ■ 
or  the  exceptions  are  so  very  rare  as  scarcely 
to  need  the  being  provided  for.  Of  the  many 
slaves  whom  I  have  known  capable  of  read 
ing,  I  have  never  known  one  to  read  any  thing 
but  the  Bible,  and  this  task  they  impose  on 
themselves  as  matter  of  duty.  Of  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  religious  instruction,  however,  this,  of 
reading  for  themselves,  would  be  the  most 
inefficient — their  comprehension  is  defective, 
and  the  employment  is  to  them  an  unusual 
and  laborious  one.  There  are  but  very  few 
who  do  not  enjoy  other  means,  more  effectual 
for  religious  instruction.  There  isno  place  of 
worship  opened  for  the  white  population  from 
which  they  are  excluded.  I  believe  it  a  mis¬ 
take  to  say  that  the  instructions  there  given 
are  not  adapted  to  their  comprehension,  or 
calculated  to  improve  them.  If  they  are 
given  as  they  ought  to  be,  practically  and 
without  pretension,  and  are  such  as  are  gen¬ 
erally  intelligible  to  the  free  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  comprehending  all  grades  of  intellectual 
capacity,  they  will  not  be  unintelligible  to 
slaves.  I  doubt  whether  this  be  not  better 
than  instruction  addressed  specially  to  them¬ 
selves,  which  they  might  look  upon  as  a  de¬ 
vice  of  the  master’s,  to  make  them  more 
obedient  and  profitable  to  himself  Their 
minds,  generally,  show  a  strong  religious  ten¬ 
dency,  and  they  are  fond  of  assuming  the  office 
of  religious  instructors  to  each  other;  and  per¬ 
haps  their  religious  notions  are  not  much 
more  extravagant  than  those  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  free  population  of  our  country. 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  them  than  of  the  free  popula¬ 
tion,  who  make  some  sort  of  religious  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is  certainly  the  master’s  interest 
that  they  should  have  proper  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  and  if  he  fails  in  his  duty  towards  them, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  consequences  will 
be  visited  not  upon  them,  but  upon  him. 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  their  elevating 
their  rank  and  condition  in  society,  it  might 
be  matter  of  hardship  that  they  should  be 
debarred  those  rudiments  of  knowledge  which 
open  the  way  to  further  attainments.  But 
this  they  know  cannot  be,  and  that  further 
attainments  would  be  useless  to  them.  Of 
the  evil  of  this  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  A 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  arithmetic  is  convenient  and  impor¬ 


tant  to  the  free  laborer, -who  is  the  transactor 
of  his  own  affairs,  and  the  guardian  of  his  own 
interests ;  but  of  what  use  would  they  be  to 
the  slave  ?  These  alone  ddrnot  elevate  the 
mind  or  character;  if  such  elevation  were  de¬ 
sirable. 

If  we  estimate  their  morals  according  to 
I  that  which  should  be  the  standard  of  a  free 
man’s  morality,  then  I  grant  they  are  de¬ 
graded  in  morals  though  by  no  means  to  the 
extent  which  those  i  /ho  are  unacquainted 
with  the  institution  seem  to  suppose.  We 
justly  suppose,  that  the  Creator  wall  require 
of  man  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
station  in  which  his  providence  has  placed 
him,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which 
are  adapted  to  their  performance;  that  He 
will  make  allowance  for  all  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  helps 
and  motives  which  lead  to  self-correction  and 
improvement.  The  degradation  of  morals 
relates  principally  to  loose  notions  of  honesty, 
leading  to  petty  thefts",  to  falsehood,  and  to 
licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 
Though  with  respect  even  to  these,  I  protest 
against  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  else¬ 
where  entertained,  that  they  are  universal,  or 
that  slaves,  in  respect  to  them,  might  not  well 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  lowest  laborious 
class  of  other  countries.  But  certainly  there 
is  much  dishonesty,  leading  to  petty  thefts. 
It  leads,  however,  to  nothing  else.  They  have 
no  contracts  or  dealings  which  might  be  a 
temptation  to  fraud,  nor  do  I  know  that 
their  characters  have  any  tendeucy  that  way. 
They  are  restrained  by  the  constant,  vigilant, 
and  interested  superintendence  which  is  exer¬ 
cised  over  them,  from  the  commission  of  of¬ 
fenses  of  greater  magnitude,  even  if  they  were 
disposed  "to  them,  which  I  am  satisfied  they 
are  not.  Nothing  is  so  rarely  heard  of  as  an 
atrocious  crime  committed  by,a  slave  ;  especi¬ 
ally  since  they  have  worn  off  the  savage  char¬ 
acter  which  their  progenitors  brought  with 
them  from  Africa.  Their  ofFenses  are  con¬ 
fined  to  petty  depredations,  principally  for 
the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  and  these, 
for  reasons  already  given,  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  property  of  their  owner,  which  is  most 
exposed  to  them.  They  could  make  no  use 
of  a  considerable  booty,  if  they  should  obtain 
it.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  a  less  evil  to  soci¬ 
ety,  in  its  consequences  and  example,  than  if 
committed  by  a  freeman,  who  is  a  master  of 
his  own  time  and  actions.  With  reference  to 
society,  then,  the  offense  is  less  in  itself — and 
may  we  not  hope  it  is  less  in  the  sight  of 
God  ?  A  slave  has  no  hope  tin  .  oy  a  course 
of  integrity,  he  can  materially  elevate  his  con¬ 
dition  in  society,  nor  can  his  offeiise  materially 
depress  it,  or  affect  his  means  of  support  or 
that  of  his  family.  Compared  to  the  freeman, 
he  has  no  character  to  establish  or  to  lose.  He 
has  not  been  exercised  to  self-government, 
and,  being  without  intellectual  resources,  can 
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less  resist  the  solicitations  of  appetite.  Theft 
in  a  freeman  is  a  crime ;  in  a  slave,  it  is  a  vice. 

I  recollect  to  have  heard  it  said,  in  reference 
to  some  question  of  a  slave’s 'theft,  which  was 
agitated  in  a  court — “  Courts  of  justice  have 
no  more  to  do  with  a  slave’s  stealing  than 
with  his  lying— that  is  a  matter  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  forum.”  It  was  truly  said — the  theft 
of  a  slave  is  no  offense  against  society.  Com¬ 
pare  all  the  evils  resulting  from  this,  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  vice,  2rime,  and  depra¬ 
vity  which  in  a  European,  or  one  of  our 
northern  cities,  disgusts  the  moral  feelings, 
and  renders  life  and  property  insecure.  Bo 
with -respect  to  his  falsehood.  I  have  never 
heard  or  observed  that  slaves  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  proclivity  to  falsehood,  unless  it  be  in 
denying  or  concealing  their  own  offenses,  or 
those  of  their  fellows.  I  have  never  heard  of 
falsehood  told  by  a  slave  for  a  malicious  pur¬ 
pose.  Lies  of  vanity  are  sometimes  told,  as 
among  the  weak  and  ignorant  of  other  con¬ 
ditions.  Falsehood  is  not  attributed  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  charged  with  an  offense  before  a 
court  of  justice,  who  pleads  not  guilty  ;  and 
certainly  the  strong  temptation  to  escape 
punishment,  in  the  highest  degree  extenuates, 
if  it  does  not  excuse,  falsehood  told  by  a  slave. 
If  the  object  be  to  screen  a  fellow-slave,  the 
act  bears  som&semblance  of  fidelity,  and  per¬ 
haps  truth  could  not  be  told  without  breach 
of  confidence.  I  know  not  how  to  character¬ 
ize  the  falsehood  of  a  slave.'. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  denouncers  of 
slavery,  that  marriage  does  not  exist  among 
slaves.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this,  un¬ 
less  wilful  falsehood  were  intended.  We 
know  that  marriages  are  contracted;  may 
be,  And  often  are,  solemnized  with  the  forms 
usual  among  other  classes  pf  society,  and  often 
faithfully  adhered  to  during  life.  The  law 
has  not  provided  for  making  those  marriages 
indissoluble,  nor  could  it  do  so.  If  a  man 
abandons  his  wife,  being  without  property, 
and  being  both  property  themselves,  he  can¬ 
not  be  required  to  maintain  her.  If  he  aban¬ 
dons  his  wife,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  concu¬ 
binage  with  another,  the  Taw  cannot  punish 
him  for  bigamy.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  meant, 
that  the  cln.  tity  of  wives  is  not  protected  by 
law  from  the  outrages  of  violence.  I  answer, 
as  with  respect  to  their  lives,  that  they  are 
protected  by  manners,  and  their  position. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  outrages  being  offer¬ 
ed  ?  At  least  as  seldom,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  as  in  other  communities  of  different  forms 
of  polity.  One  reason,  doubtless,  may  be, 
that  often  there  is  no  disposition  to  resist. 
Another  reason,  also,  may  be,  that  there  is 
little  temptation  to  such  violence,  as  there  is 
so  large  a  proportion  of  this  class  of  females 
who  set  little  value  on  chastity,  and  afford 
easy  gratification  to  the  hot  passions  of  men. 
It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  some  writers,  that  a  slaveholdiug 


country  were  one  wide  stew  for  the  indulgence 
of  unbridled  lust.  Particular  instances  of 
intemperate  and  shameless  debauchery  are 
related,  which  may,  peihaps,  be  true,  and  it 
is  left  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  tl  e  universal 
state  of  manners.  Brutes  and  shameless  de¬ 
bauchees  there  are  in  every  country ;  we  know 
that  if  such  things  are  related  as  general  or 
characteristic,  the  representation  is  false. 
Who  would  argue  from  The  existence  of  a 
Col.  Chartres  in  England,  or  of  some  individ¬ 
uals  who  might,  perhaps,  be  named  in  other 
portions  of  this  country,  of  the  horrid  disso¬ 
luteness  of  manners  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  ?  Yet  the  argument 
might  be  urged  quite  as  fairly,  and  really,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  a  little  Etore  justice— -for 
there,  such  depravity  is  attended  with  much 
more  pernicious  consequences.  Yet  let  us 
not  deny  or  extenuate  the  truth.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  respect  the  morals  of  this  class  are 
very  loose,  (by  no  means  so  universally  so  as 
is  often  supposed,)  and  that  the  passions  of 
men  of  the  superior  caste  tempt  and  find 
gratification  in  the  easy  chastity  of  the 
females.  This  is  evil,  and  to  be  remedied,  if 
we  can  Ao  so,  without  the  introduction  of 
greater  evil.  But  evil  is  incident  to  every 
condition  of  society,  and,  as  I  have?  said,  we 
have  only  to  consider  in  which  institution  it 
most  predominates. 

Compare  these  prostitutes  of  our  country, 
(if  it  is  not  injustice  to  call  them  so,)  and  their 
condition,,  with  those  of  other  countries — the 
seventy  thousand  prostitutes  of  London,  or  of 
Paris,  or  the  ten  thousand  of  New-York,  or 
our  other  northern  cities.  Take  the  picture 
given  of  the  first  from  the  author  whom  I 
have  before  quoted  :  “  The  laws  and  customs 
of  England  conspire  to  sink  this  class  of  Eng¬ 
lish  women  into  a  state  of  vice  and  misery 
below'  that  which  necessarily  belongs  to  their 
condition.  Hence  their  extreme  degradation, 
their  troopers’  oaths,  their  love  of  gia,  their 
desperate  recklessness,  and  the  shortness  of 
their  miserable  lives.” 

“English  women  of  this  class — or  rather 
girls,  for  few  of  them  live  to  be  women— die 
like  sheep  with  the  rot ;  so  fast  that  soon 
there  would  be  none  left,  if  a  fresh  supply 
were  not  obtained  equal  to  the  number  of 
deaths.  But  a  fresh  supply  is  always  obtain¬ 
ed  without  the  least  trouble :  seduction  easily 
keeps  pace  with  prostitution  or  mortality.0 
Those  that  die  are,  like  factory  children  that 
die,  instantly  succeeded  by  new  competitors 
for  misery  and  death.”  There  is  no  hour  of  a 
summer's  or  a  winter’s  night,  in  which  there 
may  not  be  found  in  the  streets  a  ghastly 
wretch,  expiring  under  the  double  tortures  of 
disease  and  famine.  Though  less  aggravated 
in  its  features,  the  picture  of  prostitution,  in 
New- York  or  Philadelphia  would  be  of  like 
character. 

In  Such  communities,  the  unmarried  woman 
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who  becomes  a  mother,  is  an  outcast  from 
society;  and  though  sentimentalists  lament 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  it  is  justly  and  ue- 
cessarily  so.  She  is  cut  off  from  the  hope  of 
useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  driven 
by  necessity  to  further  vice.  Her  misery, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  retrieving,  render  her 
desperate,  until  she  sinks  into  every  depth  of 
depravity,  and  is  prepared  for  every  crime 
that  can  contaminate  and  infest  society.  She 
has  given  birth  to  a  human  being  who,  if  it 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  its  miserable 
infancy,  is  commonly  educated  to  a  like  course 
of  vice,  depravity,  and  crime. 

Compare  with  this  the  female  slave  under 
similar  circumstances.  She  is  not  a  less  use¬ 
ful  member  of  society  than  before.  If  shame 
be  attached  to  her  conduct,  it  is  such  a  shame 
as  would  he  elsewhere  felt  for  a  venial  impro¬ 
priety.  She  has  not  impaired  her  means  of 
support,  nor  materially  impaired  her  charac¬ 
ter,  or  lowered  her  station  in  society ;  she  has 
d<^ie  no  great  injury  to  herself,  or  any  other 
human  being.  Her  offspring  is  not  a  burden, 
but  an  acquisition  to  her  owner;  his  support 
is  provided  for,  and  he  is  brought  up  to  use¬ 
fulness;  if  the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  a  free¬ 
man,  his  condition  is  perhaps  raised  somewhat 
above  that  of  his  mother.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  imperfect  knowledge,  tempt¬ 
ed  by  the  strongest  of  humau  passions,  un-, 
restrained  by  the  motives  which  operate  to 
restrain,  but  are  so  often  found  insufficient  to 
restrain  the  conduct  of  females  elsewhere,  can 
it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  she  should  so 
often  yield  to  the  temptation?  Is  not  the 
evil  less  in  itself,  and  in  reference  to  society — 
much  less  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ?  As 
was  said  of  theft,  the  want  of  chastity-— which 
among  females  of  other  countries  is  sometimes 
vice,  sometimes  crime,  among  the  free  of  our 
own,  much  more  aggravated — among  slaves, 
hardly  deserves  a  harsher  term  than  that  of 
weakness.  I  have  heard  of  complaint  made 
by  a  free  prostitute,  of  the  greater  counte¬ 
nance  and  indulgence  showm  by  society  to¬ 
wards  adored  persons  of  her  profession,  (al¬ 
ways  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  and  servile 
class,  though  individually  free,)  than  to  those 
of  her  own  complexion.  The  former  readi¬ 
ly  obtain  employment,  are  even  admitted 
into  families,  and  treated  with  some  degree 
of  kindness  and  familiarity,  while  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  intercourse  with  the  latter  is  shun¬ 
ned  as  contamination.  The  distinction  is  ha¬ 
bitually  made,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  unerr¬ 
ing  instinct  of  nature.  The  colored  prostitute 
Is,  in  fact;  a  far  less  contaminated  and  de¬ 
praved  being-  Still,  many,  in  spite  of  temp¬ 
tation,  do  preserve  a  perfectly  virtuous  con¬ 
duct,  and  I  imagine  it  hardly  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  one  of  these  that  she  was 
likely  to  be  forced  from  it  by  authority  or 
violence. 

It  may  he  asked,  if  we  have  no  prostitutes 


from  the  free  class  of  society  .among  our¬ 
selves?  I  answer,  in  no  assignable  propor¬ 
tion.  With  general  truth  it  might  be  said 
that  there  are  none.  When  such  a  case  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  among  the  rare  evils  of  soeiety. 
And  apa>'t  from  other  and  better  reasons, 
which  we  believe  to  exist,  it  is  plain  that  it 
must  be  so,  from  the  comparative  absence  of 
temptation.  Our  brothels,  comparatively  very 
few— and  these  should  not  b,e  permitted  to 
exist  at  all — are  filled,  for  the  mp$t  part,  by 
importation  from  the  cities  of  our  confederate 
states  where  slavery  does  not  exist.  In  return 
for  the  benefits  which  they  receive  from  our 
slavery,  along  with  tariffs,  libels,  opinions 
moral,  religious  or  political,  they  furnish  us 
also  with  a  supply  of  thieves  and  prostitutes. 
Never,  but  in  a  single  instance,  have  I  bear'd 
of  an  imputation  on  the  general  purity  of 
manners  among  the  free  females  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  states.  Such  an  imputation,  however, 
and  made"  in  coarse  terms,  we  have  never 
heard  here — here,  where  divorce  was  never 
known ;  where  no  court  was  ever  polluted  by 
an  action  for  criminal  conversation  with  a 
wife ;  where  it  is  related  rather  as  a  matter  of 
tradition,  not  unmingled  with  wonder,  that  a 
Carolinian  woman  of  education  and  family 
proved  false  to  her  conjugal  faith— an  impu¬ 
tation  deserving  Only  of  such^reply  as  self- 
respect  would  fotbid  us  to  give,  if  respect  for 
the  author  of  it  did  not.  And  can  it  be 
doubted  that  this  purity  is  caused  by,  and  is 
a  compensation  for,  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  an  enslaved  class  of  more  re¬ 
laxed  morals  ? 

It  is  mostly  the  warm  passions  of  youth 
which  give  rise  to  licentious  intercourse.  But 
I, do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  intercourse 
which  takes  place  with  "enslaved  females  is 
less  depraving  in  its  effects  than  when  it  is 
carried  on  with  females  of  their  own  caste.  In 
the  first  place,  as  like  attracts  like,  that  which 
is  unlike  repels  ;  and  though  the  strength  of 
passion  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  r  o  pul¬ 
sion,  still  the  attraction  is  less.  He  feels  that 
he  is  connecting  himself  with  one  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  and  servile  caste,  and  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  degradation  in  the  act.  The  inter¬ 
course  is  generally  casual ;  he  does  not  make 
her  habitually  an  associate,  and  is  less  likely 
to  receive  any  taint  from  her  habits  and  man¬ 
ners.  He  is  less  liable  to  those  extraordinary 
fascinations  with  which  worthless  women 
sometimes  entangle  their  victims,  to, the  utter 
destruction  of  all  principle,  worth,  and  vigor 
of  character.  The  female  of  his  own  race 
offers  greater  allurements.  The  haunts  of 
vice  often... present  a  show  of  elegance,  and 
various  luxury  tempts  the  senses.  They  are 
made  an  habitual  resort,  and  their  inmates  as¬ 
sociates,  till  the  general  character  receives  a 
taint  from  the  corrupted  atmosphere.  Not 
only  the  practice  is  licentious,  but  the  under¬ 
standing  is  sophisticated ;  the  moral  feelings 
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lire  Bewildered,  and  Hie  boundaries  of  virtue 
and  vice  confused.  Where  such  licentiousness 
Very  extensively  prevails,  society  is  rotten  to 
the  heart. 

But  is  it  a  small  compensation  for  the  evils 
attending  the  relation  of  the  sexes  among  the 
enslaved  class,  that  they  have  universally  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  the  first  instinct  of 
nature,  by  forming  matrimonial  connections  ? 
What  painful  restraint — what  constant  effort  to 
struggle  against  the  strongest  impulses, are  hab¬ 
itually  practised  elsewhere,  and  by  other  class¬ 
es  !  And  they  must  be  practised,  unless  greater 
evils  would  be  encountered.  On  the  one  side, 
all  the  evils  of  vice,  with  the  miseries  to  which 
it  leads ;  on  the  other,  a  marriage  cursed  and 
made  hateful  by  want,  the  sufferings  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  agonizing  apprehensions  concerning 
their  future  fate.  Is  it  a  small  good  that  the 
slave  is  free  from  all  this  ?  He  knows  that 
his  own  subsistence  is  secure,  and  that  his 
children  will  be  in  as  good  a  condition  as  him¬ 
self.  To  a  refined  and  intellectual  nature,  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  practise  the  restraint 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  But  the  reasoning 
from  such  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is 
most  fallacious.  To  these,  the  supply  of  their 
natural  and  physical  wants,  and  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  natural  domestic  affections,  must, 
for  the  most  part,  afford  the  greatest  good  of 
which  they  are  capable.  To  the  evils  which 
sometimes  attend  their  matrimonial  connec¬ 
tions,  arising  from  their  looser  morality,  slaves, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  comparatively  insen¬ 
sible.  I  am  no  apologist  for  vice,  nor  would 
I  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  profligate  and 
unfeeling,  who  would  violate  the  sanctity  of 
even  these  engagements,  and  occasion  the 
pain  which  such  violations  no  doubt  clo  often 
inflict.  Yet  such  is  the  truth,  and  we  cannot 
make  it  otherwise.  We  know  that  a  woman’s 
having  been  before  a  mother,  is  very  seldom 
indeed  an  objection  to  her  being  made  a  wife. 
I  know  perfectly  well  how  this  will  be  re¬ 
garded,  by  a  class  of  reasonera  or  declaimers, 
as  imposing  a  character  of -deeper  horror  on 
the  whole  system ;  but  still,  I  will  say,  that  if 
they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  evil,  it  is  mercy 
that  the  sensibility  to  it  should  be  blunted. 
Is  it  no  compensation,  also,  for  the  vices  in¬ 
cident  to  slavery,  that  they  are  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  secured  against  the  temptation  to  greater 
crimes  and  more  atrocious  vices,  and  the  mis¬ 
eries  which  attend  them ;  against  their  own 
disposition  to  indolence,  and  the  profligacy 
which  is  its  common  result? 

But  if  they  are  subject  to  the  vices,  they 
have  also  the  virtues  of  slaves.  Fidelity — 
often  proof  against  all  temptation,  even  death 
itself;  an  eminently  cheerful  and  social  tem¬ 
per;  what  the  Bible  imposes  as  a  duty,  but 
which  might  seem  an  equivocal  virtue  in  the 
code  of  modern  morality — submission  to  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  and  a  disposition  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to,  as  well  as  to  respect  those  whom  | 


they  are  taught  to  regard  as  superiors.  They 
may  have  all  the  knowledge  which  will’  make 
them  useful  in  the  station  in  which  God  1  as- 
been  pleased  to  place  them,  and  may  culti¬ 
vate  the  virtues  which  will  render  them  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him.  But  what  has  the  slave  of 
any  country  to  do  with  heroic  virtues,  liberal 
knowledge,  or  elegant  accomplishments  ?  It 
is  for  the  master— -arising  out  of  his  situation, 
imposed  od  him  as  a  duty,  dangerous  and 
disgraceful  if  neglected — to  compensate  for 
this,  by  his  own  more  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  more  generous  virtues  and  liberal  attain¬ 
ments.  ■ 

It  has  been  supposed  one  of  tire  great  bvils 
of  slavery,  that  it  affords  the  slave  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  raising  himself  to  a  higher  rank 
in  society,  and  that  he  has  .therefore  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  meritorious  exertion  or  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  faculties.  The  indolence  and 
carelessness  of  the  slave,  and  the  less  produc¬ 
tive  quality  of  his  labor,  are  traced  to  the 
want  of  such  excitement.  The  first  compen¬ 
sation  for  this  disadvantage  is  his  security. 
If  he  can  rise  no  higher,  he  is  justin  the  same 
degree  secured  against  the  chances  of  falling 
lower.  It  has  been  sometimes  made  a  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  it  were  better  for  man  to  be 
freed  from  the  perturbations  of  hope  and  fear, 
or  to  be  exposed  to  their  vicissitudes.  But  I 
suppose  there  could  be  little  question  with 
respect  to  a  situation  in  which  the  fears  must, 
greatly  predominate  over  the  hopes.  And 
such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  poor  in  countries  where  slavery  does 
not  exist.  If  not  exposed  tu  present  suffering, 
there  b  continual  apprehension  for  the  future, 
for  themselves,  for  their  children,  of  sickness 
and  want,  if  hot  of  actual  starvation.  They 
expect  to  improve  their  circumstances !  W ould 
any  one  person  of  ordinary  candor  sav  that 
there  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  who  does 
not  well  know  that,  with  all  the  exertion  he 
can  make,  it  is  out  of  his  power  materially  to 
improve  his  circumstances?  I  speak  not  so 
much  of  menial  servants,  who  are  generally 
of  a  superior  class,  as  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  laborers.  They  labor  with  no 
such  view.  It  is  the  instinctive  struggle  to 
preserve  existence,  and  when  the  superior  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  their  labor  over  that  of  our  slaves 
is  pointed  out  as  being  animated  by  a  free¬ 
man’s  hopes,  might  it  not  well  be  replied — it 
is  because  they  labor  under  a  sterner  compul¬ 
sion  ?  The  laws  interpose  no  obstacle  to  their 
raising  their  condition  in  society.  :Tis  a  great 
boon ;  but  as  to  the  great  mass,  they  know 
that  they  never  will  be  able  to  raise  it ;  and 
it  should  seem  not  very  important  in  effect, 
-whether  it  be  the  interdict  of  law,  or  imposed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  society.  One  in 
a  thousand  is  successful.  But  does  his  suc¬ 
cess  compensate  for  the  sufferings  of  the  many 
who  are  tantalized,  baffled,  and  tortured  in 
!  vain  attempts  to  attain  a  like  result  ?  If  the 
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individual  be  conscious  of  intellectual  power, 
the  suffering  is  greater.  Even  where  success 
is  apparently  attained,  he  sometimes  gains  it 
but  to  die,  or,  with  all  capacity,  to  enjoy  it  ex¬ 
hausted,  worn  out  in  the  struggle  with  for¬ 
tune.  %  If  it  be  true  that  the  African  is  an  in- 
ferior  variety  of  the  human  race,  of  less  ele¬ 
vated  character  and  more  limited  intellect,  is 
it  not  desirable  that  the  inferior  laboring  class 
should  be  made  up  of  such,  who  will  conform 
to  their  condition  without  painful  aspirations 
and  vain  struggles  ? 

The  slave  is  certainly  liable  to  be  sold.. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  liability  of  the 
laborer,  in  fully  peopled  countries,  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  by  his  employer,  with  the  uncertainty 
of  being  able  to  obtain  employment  or  the 
means  of  subsistence  elsewhere.  With  us,  the 
employer  cannot  dismiss  his  laborer  without 
providing  him  with  another  employer.  His 
means  of  subsistence  are  secure,  and  this  is  a 
compensation  for  much.  He  is  also  liable  to 
be  separated  from  wife  nr  child — though  not 
more  frequently,  that  I  am  aware  of,  than 
the  exigency  of  their  condition  compels  the 
separation  of  families,  among  the  laboring 
poor  elsewhere— -but,  from  native  character 
and  temperament,  the  separation  is  much  less 
severely  felt.  And  it  is  one  of  the  compen¬ 
sations,  that  he  may  sustain  these  relations 
without  suffering  a  still  severer  penalty  for 
the  indulgence. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  a  noble  passion — to 
have  the  free,  uncontrolled  disposition  of  our¬ 
selves,  our  words  and  actions.  But,  alas !  it 
is  one  in  which  we  know  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race  can  never  be  gratified.  It 
is  mockery  to  say  ’hat  the  laborer  any  where 
has  such  disposition  of  himself,  though  there 
may  be  an  approach  to  it  in  some  peculiar — 
and  those,  perhaps,  not  the  most  desirably — 
states  of  society.  But  unless  he  be  properly 
disciplined  and  prepared  for  its  enjoyment,  it 
is  the  most  fatal  boon  that  could  be  confer¬ 
red — fatal  to  himself  and  others.  If  slaves 
have  less  freedom  of  action  than  other  labor¬ 
ers,  which  I  by  no  means  admit,  they  are 
saved  in  a  great  degree  from  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  self-government,  and  the  evils  spring- 
ing  from  their  own  perverse  wills.  Those  ‘ 
who  have  looked  most  closely  into  life,  and 
know  how  great  a  portion  of  human  misery 
is  derived  from  these  sources — the  undecided 
and  wavering  purpose,  producing  ineffectual 
exertion,  or  indolence  with  its  thousand;  at¬ 
tendant  evils — the  wayward  conduct,  intem¬ 
perance  or  profligacy — will  most  appreciate 
this  benefit.  The  line  of  a  slave’s  duty  is 
marked  out  with  precision,  and  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  follow  it.  He  is  saved  the  dou¬ 
ble  difficulty,  first  of  detcrminiBg  the  proper 
course  for  himself,  and  then  of  summoning  up 
the  energy  which  will  sustain  him  in  pursuing 
it. 


If  some  superior  power  should  impose  on 
the  laborious  poor  of  any  other  country,  this 
as  their  unalterable  condition  :  You  shall  be 
saved  from  the  torturing  anxiety  concerning 
your  own  future  support,  and  that  of  your 
children,  which  now  pursues  you  through  life 
and  haunts  you  in  death  ;  you  shall  be, under 
the  necessity  of  regular  and  healthful,  though 
uot  excessive  labor ;  in  return,  yon  shall  have 
the  ample  supply  of  your  natural  wants  ;  you 
may  follow  the  instinct  of  nature  in  becoming 
parents,  without  apprehending  that  this  sup¬ 
ply  will  fail  yourselves  or  your  children ;  you 
shall  be  supported  and  relieved  in  sickness, 
and  in  old  age  wear  out  the  remains  of  ex¬ 
istence  among  familiar  scenes  and  accustomed 
associates,  without  being  driven  to  beg,  or  to 
resort  to  the  hard  and  misen&le  charity  of  a 
workhouse;  you  shall  of  necessity  be  temper¬ 
ate.  and  shall  have  neither  the  temptation  nor 
opportunity  to  commit  great  crimes,  or  prac¬ 
tise  the  more  destructive  vices — how  inap¬ 
preciable  would  the  boon  be  thought !  And 
is  net  this  a  very  near  approach  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  slaves  ?  The  evils  of  their  situa¬ 
tion  they  but  lightly  feel,  and  would  hardly 
feel  at  all,  if  they  were  not  sedulously  in¬ 
structed  into  sensibility.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
their  fate  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a 
council  of  the  most  enlightened  philanthro¬ 
pists  in  Christendom,  vyith  unlimited  resources, 
they  could  place  them  in  no  situation  so  fa¬ 
vorable  to  themselves  as  that  which  they  at 
present  occupy.  But  whatever  good  there 
may  be,  or  whatever  mitigation  of  evil,  it  is 
worse  than  valueless,  because  it  is  the  result 
of  slavery. 

I  am  aware  that,  however  often  answered, 
it  is  likely  to  he  repeated  again  and  again — 
How  can  that  institution  be  tolerable  by  which 
a  large  class  of  society  is  cut  off  from  the 
hope  of  improvement  in  knowledge  ;  to  whom 
blows  are  not  degrading,  theft  no  more  than 
a  fault,  falsehood  and  the  want  of  chastity 
almost  venial;  and  in  which  a  husband  or 
parent  looks  with  comparative  indifference  on 
chat  which  to  a  freeman  would  be  the  dis¬ 
honor  of  a  wife  or  child  ? 

But  why  not,  if  it  produces  the  greatest  ag¬ 
gregate  of  good  ?  ttin  and  ignorance  are  only 
evils  because  they  lead  to  misery.  It  is  not 
our  institution,  but  the  institution  of  nature, 
that  in  the  progress  of  society  a  portion  of  it 
should  be  exposed  to  want,  and  the  misery 
which  it  brings,  and  therefore  involved  in  ig¬ 
norance,  vice,  and  depravity.  In  anticipating 
some  of  the  good,  we  also  anticipate  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  of  civilization.  But  we  have 
it  in  a  mitigated  form.  The  want  and  the 
misery  are  unknown  ;  the  ignorance  is  less  a 
misfortune,  because  the  being  is  not  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  himself,  and  partly  on  account  of  that 
involuntary  ignorance,  the  vice  is  less  vice— 
less  hurtful  to  man,  and  less  displeasing  to 
God. 
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In  what  our  Slavery  differs  from  the 
Servitude  of  other  Countries — General 
Influences  of  Slavery. — Part  IY. — There 
is  something  in  this  word  Slavery  which  seems 
to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  insane  root-, 
and  distempers  the  minds  of  men.  That 
which  would  be  true  in  relation  to  one  predica¬ 
ment,  they  misapply  to  another,  to  which  it 
has  no  application  at  all.  Some  of  the  virtues 
of  a  freeman  would  be  the  vices  of  slaves. 
To  submit  to  a  blow  would  be  degrading  to  a 
freeman,  because  he  is  the  protector  of  him¬ 
self.  It  is  not  degrading  to  a  slave — neither 
is  it  to  a  priest  or  a  ■woman.  A  nd  is  it  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  it  should  be  so  ?  The  freeman  of 
other  countries  is  compelled  to  submit  to  in¬ 
dignities  hardly  more  endurable  than  blows — 
indignities  to  make  the  sensitive  feelings 
shrink,  and  the  proud  heart  swell ;  and  this 
very  name  of  freeman  gives  them  double  ran¬ 
cor.  If,  when  a  man  is  born  in  Europe,  it 
were  certainly  foreseen  that  he  was  destined 
to  a  life  of  painful  labor — to  obscurity,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  privation — would  it  not  be  mercy 
that  he  should  be  reared  in  ignofftnee  and 
apathy,  and  trained  to  the  endurance  of  the 
evils  he  must  encounter  ?  It  is  not  certainly 
foreseen  as  to  any  individual,  but  it  is  foreseen 
as  to  the  great,  mass  of  those  born  of  the 
laboring  poor;  and  it  is  for  the  mass,  not  for 
the  exception,  that  the  institutions  of  society 
are  to  provide.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  intellect  of  the  individual  should 
be  suited  to  the  station  which  he  is  to  occupy  ? 
Would  you  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or  the  ox, 
by  giving  him  a  cultivated  understanding,  or 
fine  feelings  ?  So  far  as  the  mere  laborer  has 
the  pride,  the  knowledge,  or  the  aspirations 
of  a  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  situaticn, 
and  must  doubly  feel  its  infelicity.  If  there 
are  sordid,  servile,  and  laborious  offices  to  be 
performed,  is  it  not  better  that  there  should 
be  fiordid,  servile,  and  laborious  beings  to  per¬ 
form  them  ?  If  there  were  infallible  marks 
by  which  individuals  of  inferior  intellect,  and 
inferior  character;  could  be  selected  at  their 
birth,  would  not  the  interests  of  society  be 
served,  and  would  not  some  sort  of  fitness 
seem  to  require,  that  they  should  be  selected, 
for  the  inferior  and  servile  offices?  And  if 
this  race  be  generally  marked  by  such  in¬ 
feriority's  it  not  fit  that  they  should  fill  them  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  those  whose  aspira¬ 
tions  are  after  a  state  of  society  from  which 
evil  shall  be  banished,  and  who  look  in  life 
for  that  which  life  will  never  afford,  contem¬ 
plate  that  all  the  offices  of  life  may  be  per¬ 
formed  without  contempt  or  degradation — all 
be  regarded  as  equally  liberal,  or  equally  re¬ 
spected.  But  theorists  cannot  control  Nature 
and  bend  her  to  their  views,  and  the  inequality 
of  which  1  have  before  spoken  is  deeply 
founded  in  nature.  The  offices  which  employ 
knov/1  edge  and  intellect,  will  always  be  re¬ 
garded  as  more  liberal  than  those  which  only 


require  the  labor  of  the  hands.  When  there 
is  competition  for  employment,  lie  who  gives 
it  bestows  a  favor,  and  it  will  be  so  received. 
He  will  assume  superiority  from.,  the  power  of 
dismissing  his  laborers,  and  from  fear  of  this, 
the  latter-will  practise  deference,  often  amount¬ 
ing  to  servility.  Such  in  time  will  become  the 
established  relation  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  If  want 
be  accompanied  with  sordidness  and  squalor, 
though  it  be  pitied,  thfe  pity  will  be  mixed 
with  some  degree  of  contempt.  If  it  lead  to 
misery,  and  misery  to  vice,  there  will  be  dis¬ 
gust  and  aversion. 

What  is  the  essential  character  of  Slavery, 
and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  servitude  of 
other  countries  ?  If  I  should  venture  on  a 
definition,  I  should  say  that,  where  a  man  is 
compelled  to  labor  at  the  will  of  another,  and 
to  give  him  much  the  greater  portion  of  the 
product  of  his  labor,  there  Slavery  exists ;  and 
it  is  immaterial  by  what  sort  of  compulsion 
the  will  of  the  laborer  is  subdued.  It  is  what 
no, human  being  would  do  without  some  sort 
of  compulsion.  He  cannot  be  compelled  to 
labor  by  blows.  No- — but  wbat  difference 
does  it  make,  if  you  can  inflict  any  other  sort 
of  torture  which  will  be  equally  effectual  in 
subduing  the  will  ?  if  you  can  starve  him,  or 
alarm  him  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  or 
his  family7  ?  And  is  it  not  under  this  compul¬ 
sion  that  the  freeman  labors  ?  I  do  not  mean 
in  every  particular  case,  but  in  ihe  general. 
Will  any  one  be  hardy  enough  to  say7  that  he 
is  at  his  own  disposal,  or  has  the  government 
of  himself?  True,  lie  may  change  his  em¬ 
ployer  ir  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  to¬ 
wards  him ;  but  this  is  .a  privilege  he  would 
in  the  majority  of  cases  gladly  abandon,  and 
render  the  connection  between  them  indissolu¬ 
ble.  There  is  far  less  of  the  interest  and  at¬ 
tachment  in  his  relation  to  his  employer, 
which  so  often  exists  between  the  master  and 
the  slave,  and  mitigates  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  An  intelligent-  English  traveller  lias 
characterized  as  the  most  miserable  and  de¬ 
graded  of  all  beings,  “a  masterless  slave.” 
Ana  is  not  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor 
of  other  countries  too  often  that  of  masterless 
slaves?  Take  the  following  description- of  a 
free  laborer,  no  doubt  highly  colored,  quoted 
by  the  author  to  whom  I  have  before  referred  : 

“What  is  that  defective  being,  with  calfless 
legs  and  stooping  shoulders,  weak  in  body  and 
mind,  inert,  pusillanimous,  and  stupid,  whose 
premature  wrinkles  and  furtive  glance  tell  of 
misery  and  degradation?  That  is  an  English 
peasant)  or  pauper,  for  the  words  are  synony¬ 
mous.  His  sire  was  a  pauper,  and  his  mothers 
milk  wanted  nourishment.  From  infancy  his 
food  has  been  bad,  as  well  as  insufficient;  and 
lie  now  feels  the  pains  of  unsatisfied  hunger 
nearly  whenever  he  is  awake.  But  half 
clothed,  and  never  supplied  with  more  warmth 
than  suffices  to  cook  his  scanty  meals,  cold  and 
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wet  come  to  him,  and  stay  by  him  with  the 
weather.  He  is  married,  of  course ;  for  to  this 
he  would  have  been  driven  by  the  poor  laws, 
even  if  he  had  been,  as  he  never  was,  suffi- 
\>ciently  comfortable  and  prudent  to  dread  the 
burden  of  a  family.  But  though  instinct  and 
the  overseer  have  given  him  a  wife,  he  has  not 
tasted  the  highest  joys  of  husband  and  father. 
His  partner  and  his  -little  ones  being,  like 
himself,  often  hungry,  seldom  warm,  some 
times  sick  without  aid,  and  always  sorrowful 
without  hope,  are  greedy,  selfish,  and  vexing ; 
so,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  hates  the 
sight  of  them,  and  resorts  to  his  hovel  only 
because  a  hedge  affords  less  shelter  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  Compelled  by  parish  law  to 
support  his  family,  which  means,  to  join  them 
in  consuming  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  he 
frequently  conspires  with  his  wife  to  get  that 
allowance  increased,  or  prevent  its  being  dimi¬ 
nished.  This  brings  beggary,  trickery,  and 
quarrelling,  and  ends  in  settled  craft.  Though 
he  have  the  inclination,  he  wants  the  courage 
to  become,  like  more  energetic  men  of  his 
class,  a  poacher  or  smuggler  on  a  small  scale, 
but  he  pilfers  occasionally,  and  teaches  his 
children  to  lie  and  steal.  His  subdued  and 
slavish  manner  towards  his  great  neighbors 
shows  that  they  treat  him  with  suspicion  and 
havobness.  Consequently,  he  at  once  hates 
and  dreads  them;  but  he  will  never  harm 
them  by  violent  means.  Too  degraded:,  to  be 
desperate,  he  is  only  thoroughly  depraved. 
His  miserable  career  will  be  short;  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  asthma  are  conducting. him  to  the 
workhouse,  where  he  will  breathe  his  last 
without  one  pleasant  recollection,  and  so  make 
room  for  another  wretch,  who  may  live  and  die 
in  the  same  way.”  And  this  description,  or  some 
other  not  much  less  revolting,  is  applied  to 
the  “  bulk  of  the  people— the  great  body  of 
the  people.”  Take  the  following  description 
of  the  condition  of  childhood,  which  has  justly 
been  called  eloquent 

“The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no 
young  times.  It  makes  the  very  heart  bleed 
to  overhear  the  casual  street  talk  between  a 
poor  woman  and  her  little  girl — -a  woman  of 
the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather 
above  the  squalid  beings  we  have  been  con¬ 
templating.  It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery 
books,  of  summer  holidays  (fitting  that  age), 
of  the  promised  sight  or  play,  of  praised  suffi¬ 
ciency  at  school;  it  is  of  mangling  and  clear¬ 
starching — of  the  price  of  coals  or  of  potatoes. 
The  questions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the 
very  outpourings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are 
marked  with  forecast  and  melancholy  provi¬ 
dence.  It  has  come  to  be  a  woman  before  it 
was  a  child.  It  has  learned  to  go  to  market; 
it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs ; 
it  is  knowing,  acute,  sharpened ;  it  never  prat¬ 
tles.”  Imagine  such  a  description  applied  to 


the  children  of  negro  slaves,  the  most  vacant 
of  human  beings,  whose  life  is  a  holiday. 

And  this  people  to  whom  these  horrors  are 
familiar,  are  those  who  fill  the  world  with 
clamor  concerning  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
slavery.  I  speak  in  no  invidious  spirit;  nei¬ 
ther  the  laws  nor  the  government  of  England 
ai-e  to  be  reproached  with  the  evils  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  their  society. 
As  little,  undoubtedly,  are  we  to  be  re¬ 
proached  with  the  existence  of  our  slavery. 
Including  the  whole  United  States — and,  for 
reasons  already  given,  the  whole  ought  to  be 
included,  as  receiving  in  no  unequaklegree  the 
benefit — may  we  not  say  justly  that  we  have 
Jess  slavery,  and  more  mitigated  slavery,  than 
any  country  in  the  civilized  world? 

That  they  are  called  free,  undoubtedly  ag¬ 
gravates  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  of  other 
regions.  They  see  the  enormous  inequality 
which  exists,  and  feel  their  own  misery,  and 
can  hardly  conceive  otherwise  than  that  there 
is  some  injustice  in  the  institutions  of  society 
to  occasion  these.  They  regard  the  apparently 
more  fortunate  class  as  oppressors;  and  it 
adds  bitterness  that  they  should  be  of  the 
same  name  and  race.  They  feel  indignity 
more  acutely,  and  more  of  discontent  and  evil 
passion  is  excited.  They  feel  that  it  is  mock¬ 
ery  that  calls  them  free.  Men  do  not  so  much 
hate  and  envy  those  who  are  separated  from 
them  by  a  wide  distance,  and  some  apparently 
impassable  barrier,  as  those  who  approach 
nearer  to  their  own  condition,  and  with  whom 
they  habitually  bring  themselves  into  com¬ 
parison.  The  slave  with  us  is  not  tantalized 
with  the  name  of  freedom,  to  which  Iris  whole 
condition  gives  the  lie,  and  would  do  so  i  f  he 
were  emancipated  to-morrow.  The  African 
slave  sees  that  Nature  herself  lias  marked  him 
a-s  a  separate — and  if  left  to  himself,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  .feel  it  to  be  an  inferior — 
race,  and  interposed  a  barrier  almost  insuper¬ 
able  to  his  beedfeing  a  member  of  the  same 
society,  standing  on  the  same  footing  of 
right  and  privilege  with  his  master. 

That  the  African  negro  is  an  inferior  variety 
of  the  human  race,  is,  I  think,  now  generally 
admitted,  and  his  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  such  as  peculiarly  mark  him  out  for  the 
situation  which  he  occupies  among  us;  and 
those  are  no  less  marked  in  their  original 
country  than  we  have  daily  occasion  .to  ob¬ 
serve  them.  The  most  remarkable  is  their  in¬ 
difference  to  personal  liberty.  In  this  they 
have  followed  their  instincts,  since  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  their  continent,  by  enslav¬ 
ing  each  other ;  but,  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  every  other  race,  the  possession  of  slaves 
has  no  material  effect  in  raising  the  character,  ” 
and  promoting  the  civilization,  of  the  master. 
Another  trait  is  the  want  of  domestic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  insensibility  to  the  ties  of  V  red. 
In  the  travels  of  the  Landers,  after  speaking 
of  a  single  exception,  in  the  person  of  a  wo- 
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saan  who  betrayed  some  transient  emotion  in 
passing  by  the  country  from  which  she  had 
been  torn  as  a  slave,  the  author  adds — "  That 
Africans,  generally  speaking,  betray  the  most 
perfect  indifference  on  losing  their  liberty  and 
being  deprived  of -their  relatives,  while  love 
of  country  is  equally  a  stranger  to  their 
breasts,  as  social  tenderness  or  domestic  affec¬ 
tion.”  “  Marriage  is  celebrated  by  the  natives 
as  unconcernedly  as  possible  ;  a  man  thiuks 
as  little  of  taking  a  wife  as  of  cutting  an  ear 
of  corn;  affection  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.”  They  are,  however,  very  submis¬ 
sive  to  authority,  and  seem  to  entertain  great 
reverence  for  chiefs,  priests,  and  masters.  No 
greater  indignity  can  be  offered  aa  individual 
than  to  throw  opprobrium  on  his  parents.; 
On  this  point  of  their  character  I  think  I 
■have-' remarked  that,  contrary  to  the  instincts 
of  nature  in  other  races,  they  entertain  less 
regard  for  children  than  for  parents*  to  whose 
authority  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sub¬ 
mit.  Their  character  is  thus  summed  up 
by  the  traveller  quoted The  few  opportu¬ 
nities  we  have  had  of  studying  their  charac¬ 
ters  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are  a  sim¬ 
ple,  honest,  inoffensive,  but  weak,"  timid,  and 
cowardly  race.  They  seem  to  have  no  social 
tenderness,  very  few  of  those  amiable  pri¬ 
vate  virtues  which  could  win  om  affections, 
and  none  of  those  public  qualities  that  claim 
respect  or  command  admiration.  The  love  of 
country  is  not  strong  enough  in  their  bosoms 
to  entice  them  to  defend  it  against  a  despica¬ 
ble  foe ;  and  of  the  active  se»ergy,  noble  sen¬ 
timents,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  North  American  tribes,  and  other 
savages,  no  traces  are  to  be  found  among  this 
slothful  people.  Regardless  of  the  past,  as 
reckless  of  the  future,  the  present  alone  influ 
cnees  their  actions.  In  this  respect  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  than  perhaps  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.”  Let  me  ask.  if  this  peo¬ 
ple  do  i\ot  furnish  the  very  material  out  of 
which  slaves  ought  to  be  made ;  and  whether 
it  be  not  an  improving  of  their  condition  to 
make  them  the  slaves  of  civilized  masters? 
There  ia  a  variety  in  the  character  of  the  tribes, 
Some  are  brutally  and  savagely  ferocious  and 
bloody,  whom  it  would  be  mercy  to  enslave. 
From  the  travellers’  account,  it  seems  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  negro  race  is  tending  to  exter¬ 
mination,  being  daily  encroached  on  and  over¬ 
run  by  the  superior  Arab  race.  It  may  be, 
that  when  they  shall  have  been  loosed  from 
their  native  seats,  they  may  be  found  numer¬ 
ous,  and  in  no  unhappy  condition,  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted. 

The  opinion  which  connects  form  and  fea¬ 
tures  with  character  and  intellectual  power, 
is  one  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  human  mind, 
that  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who 
does  not  almost  daily  act  upon  it,  and  in  some 
measure  verify  its  truth.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
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intimation  of  nature,  and  though  the  anatomist 
and  physiologist  may  tell  them  that  the  races 
differ1  in  every  bone  and  muscle,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  brain  and  nerves,  yet  there  are 
some  who,  with  a  most  bigoted  and .  fanatical 
determination  to  free  themselves  from  what 
they  have  prejudged  to  be  prejudice,  will  still,; 
maintain  that  this  physiognomy,  evidently 
tending  to  that  of  the  brute,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Caucasian  race,  may  be  en¬ 
lightened  by  as  much  thought,  and  -animated 
by  as  lofty  sentiments.  We,  who  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging,  are  pronounced 
to  be  incompetent  to  do  so,  and- to-be  blinded 
by  our  interests  and  prejudices — often  by 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  at  all.  Are 
we  to  be  taught  to  distrust  or  disbelieve  that 
which  we  daily  observe,  and  familiarly  know, 
on  such  authority  ?  Our  prejudices  are  spoken 
of.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  until  very  lately, 
since  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to 
think  of  ourselves,  we  took  our  opinion  on 
this  subject,  as  on  every  other,  ready  formed, 
from  the  country  of  our  origin.  And  so  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  were  they,  that  we  adhered  to  them, 
as  most  men  will  do  to  deeply  rooted  opinions, 
even  against  the  evidence  of  our  own  obser- 
|  vationa  and  our  own  senses.  If  the  inferiority 
exists,  it  is  attributed  to  the  apathy  ancl  deg¬ 
radation  produced  by  slavery.  Though  of  the 
hundreds- of  thousands  scattered  over  other 
countries,  where  the  laws  impose  no  liability 
upon  them,  none  has  given  evidence  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  even  -'mediocrity  of  intellectual  ex¬ 
cellence,  this,  too,  is  attributed  to  the  slavery 
nf  a  portion  of  their  race.  They  are  regarded 
as  a  servile  caste,  and  degraded  by  opinions, 
and  thus  every  generous  effort  is  repressed. 
Yet,  though  this  should  be  the  general  effect, 
thie  very  estimation  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  contrary  effect  in  particular  instances.  It 
is  observed  by  Bacon,  with  respect  to  deformed 
persons  and  eunuchs,  that  though  in  general 
there  is  something  or  perversity  in  their  cha¬ 
racter,  the  disadvantage  often  leads  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  displays  of  virtue  and  excellence. 

“  Whosoever  hath  any  thing  in  his  person  that 
doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual 
spur  in  himself,  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself 
from  scorn.”  So  if  would  be  with  them  if 
they  were  capable  of  European  aspirations; — • 
genius,  if  they  possessed  it,  would  be  doubly 
tired  with  noble  rage  to  rescue  itself  from  this 
scorn.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  found  among  them  some  of 
superior  capacity  to  many  white  persons ;  but 
that  great  intellectual  powers  are,  perhaps, 
never  found  among  them,  and  that  in  general 
their  capacity  is  very  limited,  and  that  capa¬ 
city  animal  and  coarse,  fitting  them  peculiarly 
to  discharge  the  lower  and  merely  mechanical 
offices  of  society.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
so?  We  have  among  domestic  animals  infi¬ 
nite  varieties,  distinguished  by  various  degrees 
of  sagacity,  courage,  strength,  swiftness,  and 
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other  qualities.  And  it  naav  be  observed,! 
that  tliia  is  no  objection  to  their  being  derived 
from  a  common  origin,  which  we  suppose 
them  to  have  had.  Yet  these  accidental  qua¬ 
lities,  as  they  may  be  termed,  however  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  fir.  u  instance,  we  know  that  they 
transmit  unimpaired  to  their  posterity  for  an 
indefinite  succession  of  generations.  It  is 
most  important  that  these  varieties  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  each  should  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 
No  phllozoist,  I  believe,  has  suggested  it  as 
desirable,  that  these  varieties  should  be  melt¬ 
ed  down  into  ono  equal,  undistinguished  race 
of  curs  or  road-horses.  Slavery,  as  it  is  said 
in  an  eloquent  article  published  in  a  southern 
periodical  work*  to  which  lam  indebted  for 
other  ideas,  “has  done  more  to  elevate  a  de 
graded  race  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  to  tame 
the  savage;  to  civilize  the  barbarous ;  to  soft¬ 
en  ;he  ferocious;  to  enlighten  the  ignorant; 
and  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
among  Qhe  heathen,  than  all  the  missionaries 
that  philanthropy  and  religion  have  ever  sent 
forth.”  Yet,  unquestionable  as  this  is,  and 
though  human  ingenuity  and  thought  may  be 
tasked  in  vain  to  devise  any  other  means  by 
which  these  blessings  could  have  been  con¬ 
ferred,  yet  a  sort  of  sensibility  which  would  be 
only  mawkish  and  contemptible,  if  it  were 
not  mischievous,  affects  still  to  weep  over  the 
wrongs  of  “injured  Africa”  Can  there-be  a 
doubt  of  the  immense  benefit  which  has  been 
conferred  on  the  race,  By  transplanting  them 
from  their  native,  dark,  and  barbarous,  regions, 
to  the  American  continent  and  islands  ?  There 
three  fourths  of  the  race  are  in  a  state  of  the 
most  deplorable  personal  slavery.  And  those 
who  are" not,  are  in  a  scarcely  less  deplorable 
condition  of  political  slavery  to  barbarous 
chiefs,  who  value  neither  life  nor  any  other 
human  right,  or  enthralled  by  priests  to  the 
most  abject  and  atrocious  superstitions.  Take 
the  following  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  observers,  who  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  them  in  both  situations:-}- 
“  The  wild  savage  is  the  child  of  passion,  un¬ 
aided  by  one  ray  of  religion  or  morality  to 
direct  his  course,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
existence  is  stained  with  every  crime  that  can 
debase  human  nature  to  a  level  with  the  brute 
creation.  Who  can  say  that  the  slaves  in  our 
colonies  are  such  ?  Are  they  not.  by  compa¬ 
rison  with  their  still  savage  brethren,  enlight 
ened  beings?  Is  not  the  West  Indian  negro, 
therefore,  greatly  indebted  to  his  master  for 
making  him  what  he  is— for  having  raised  him 
from  the  state  of  debasement  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  placed  him  in  a  scale  of  civilized 
society?  How  can  he  repay  him?  He  is 


*  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  January,  1835. 
t  Journal  of  an  officer  employed  in  the  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Given,  on  fcho  West¬ 
ern  Coast  of  Africa,  1822. 


possessed  of  nothing— -the  only  return  in-  hw 
power  is  his  servitude.  The  man  who  ha® 
seen  the  wild  African,  roaming  in  his  native- 
woods,  and  the  well-fed,  happy -looking  negro- 
of  the  West  Indies,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to- 
judge  of  their  comparative  happiness :  the 
former,  I  strongly  suspect,  would  be  glad  to- 
change  his  state  of  boasted  freedom,  starva¬ 
tion  and  dfsehse,  to  become  the  slave  of  sin¬ 
ners,  and  the  commiseration  of  saints.”  It 
was  a  useful  and  beneficent  work,  approach¬ 
ing  the  heroic,  to  tame  the  wild  horse,  and 
subdue  him  to '  the  use  of  man ;  how  much- 
more  totame  the  nobler  animal  that  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  reason,  and  subdue  him  to  usefulness.  - 
We  believe  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is- 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  master.  No 
doubt  the  character— especially  of  youth- — 
has  sometimes  received  a  taint  and  prema¬ 
ture  knowledge  of  vice,  from  the  contact 
and  association  with  ignorant  and  servile 
beings  of  gross  manners  and  morals.  Yet 
still  we  believe  that  the  entire  tendency  is 
to  inspire  disgust  and  aversion  towards 
their  peculiar  vices.  It  was  not  without  a 
knowledge  of  nature  that  the  Spartans  ex¬ 
hibited  the  vices  of  slaves  by  way  of  nega¬ 
tive  example  to  their  children.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  view  of  this  degradation, 
mitigated  as  it  is,  has  the  effect  of  making 
probity  more  strict,  the  pride  of  character 
more  high,  the  sense  of  honor  more  strong, 
than  is  commonly  found  where  this  institu¬ 
tion  does  not(  exist.  Whatever  may  be  the 
prevailing  faults  or  vices  of  the  piasters  of 
slaves,  they  have  not  comrponly  been  under¬ 
stood  to  be  those  of  dishonesty,  cowardice,; 
meanness,  or  falsehood.  And  so  most  un¬ 
questionably  it  ought  to  he.  Our  institu¬ 
tions  would  indeed  be  intolerable  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  if,  condemning  one 
portion  of  society  to  hopeless  ignorance  and 
comparative  degradation,  they  should  make 
no  atonement  by  elevating  the' other  class- 
by  higher  virtues  and  more  liberal  attain¬ 
ments — if,  besides  degraded  slaves,  there 
should  be  ignorant,  ignoble,  and  degraded 
freemen.  There  is  a  broad  and  well  marked 
line,  beyond  which  no  slavish  vice  should  be 
regarded  with  the  least  toleration  or  allow¬ 
ance,  One  class  is  cut  off  from  all  interest  in 
the  state— that  abstraction  so  potent  to  the 
feelings  of  a  generous  nature.  The  other 
must  make  compensation  by  increased  assi¬ 
duity  and  devotion  to  its  honor  and  welfare. 
The  love  of  wealth — so  laudable  when  kept 
within  proper  limits,  so  base  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  when  it  exceeds  them — so  infectious  in 
its  example,  an  infection  to  which,  I  fear, 
we  have  been  too  much  exposed — should  be 
pursued  by  no  arts  in  any  degree  equivocal, 
or  at  any  risk  of  injustico  to  others.  So 
surely  as  there  is  a  just  and  wise  Governor 
of  the  universe,  who  punishes  the  sins  of  na¬ 
tions  and  communities,  as  well  as  of  indivi- 
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duals,  so  surely  shall  we  suffer  punishment, 
if  we  are  indifferent  to  that  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  of  which  the  means  are 
furnished  to  us,  and  to  which  wo  are  called 
and  incited  by  our  situation. 

I  would  to  Heaven  I  could  express,  as  I 
feel,  the  conviction  how  necessary  this  culti¬ 
vation  is,  not  only  to  our  prosperity  and 
consideration,  but  to  our  safety  and  very  J 
existence.  We,  the  slaveholding  states,  are 
in  a  hopeless  minority  in  our  own  confeder-  j 
ated  republic— to  say  nothing  of  , the  great 
confederacy  of  civilized  states.  It  is  .admit¬ 
ted,  I  believe,  not  only  by  slaveholders,  but 
by  others,  that  we  have  sent  to  our  common 
councils  more  than  our  due  share  of  talent, 
high  character,  and  eloquence.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  these,:  most  strenuously  exerted^  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  sometimes  adopted,  which  j 
we  believed  to  be  dangerous  and  injurious 
to  Us,  and,  threatening  to  be  fatal.  What 
would  be  our  situation,  if,  instead  pf  these, 
we  were  only  represented  by  ignorant  and 
grovelling  men,  incapable  of  raising  their 
views  beyond  a  job  or  a  petty  office,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  commanding  hearing  or  consider¬ 
ation?  May  I  be  permitted  to  advert— by 
no  means  invidiously— -to  the  late  contest 
carried  on  by  South  Carolina  against 
federal  authority,  and  so  happily  terminat¬ 
ed  by  the  moderation  which  prevailed  in 
our  ptiblie  councils?  I  have  often  reflect¬ 
ed  what  one  eireumstanedf  more  than  any  J 
other,  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of 
a  contest,,  apparently  so  hopeless,  in  which 
one  weak  and  divided  state  was  arrayed 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy 
— unsugtained  and  uneountenanced  even  by 
those  who  had  a  common  interest  with  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  he,  that  we  had  for 
leaders  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  great 
intellectual  power,  cooperating  cordially  and 
in  good  faith,  and  commanding  respect  and  : 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  by  elevated 
and  honorable  character.  It  was  from  these 
that  we — the  followers  at  home — caught 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  gloomiest  aspect 
of  our  affairs.  These,  by  their  eloquence  j 
and  the  largeness  of  their  views,  at  least 
shook  the  faith  of  the  dominant  majority  in  j 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  measures,  j 
or  the  practicability  of  carrying  them  into 
successful  effect,  and  by  their  bearing  and 
well-known  character,  satisfied  them  that 
South  Carolina  would  do  all  that  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  do.  Without  these,  how 
different  might  hare  been  the  result  I  And ! 
who  shall  say  what  at  this  day  would  have  j 
been  the  aspect  of  the  now  flourishing  fields 
and  cities  of  South  Carolina  ?  Or  rather  | 
without  these,  if  is  probable  the  contest 
would  never  have  been  begun;  blit  that, 
without  even  the  animation  of  a  struggle, 
we  should  have  sunk  silently  into  a  hope¬ 
less  and  degrading  subjection,  While  I 


have  memory — in  the  extremity  of  age— in 
sickness— under  all  the  reverses  and  calami¬ 
ties  of  life — I  shall  have  one  source  of  pride 
and  consolation— that  of  having  been  asso¬ 
ciated,  according  to  my  humbler  position, 
with  the  noble  spirits  who  stood  prepared 
to  devote  themselves  %*  Liberty — the  Ooxi- 
stitutioii— the  Union.  May  such  character 
and  such  talent  never  be  wanting  to  South 
Carolina! 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to 
an  assembly  like  this,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  master  to  his  slave  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  utmost  humanity.  That  we 
should  indeed  regard  them  as  wards  and 
dependants  on  our  kindness,  for  whose  well 
being  in  every  way  we  are  deeply  respon¬ 
sible.  This  is  no  less  the  dictate  of  wisdom 
arid  just  policy,  thap  of  right  feeling.  It  is 
wise  with  respect  to  the  services  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  them.  I  have  never  heard  of 
an  owner  whose  conduct  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  was  distinguished  bymndue  severity* 
whose  slaves  were  not  in  a  great  degree 
worthless  to  him.  A  cheerful  and  kind  de¬ 
meanor,  with  the  expression  of  interest  in 
themselves  and  their  affairs,  is,  perhaps,  cal¬ 
culated  to  have  a  better  effect  bn  them,  than 
what  might  he  esteemed  more  substantial 
favors  arid  indulgences.  Throughout  nature, 
attachment  is  the  reward  of  attachment.  It 
is  wise,  too,  in  relation  to  the  civilized 
world  around  ns,  to  avoid  giving  occasion 
to  the  odium  wrhieh  is  so  industriously  ex¬ 
cited  against  ourselves  and  our  institutions. 
For  this  reason,  public  opinion  should,  if 
possible,  bear  even  more  strongly  and  in¬ 
dignantly  than  it  docs  at  present,  on  masters 
who  practise  any  wanton  cruelty  bn  their 
slaves.  The  miscreant  who  is  guilty  of  this, 
not  only  violates  the  law  of  God  and  of 
humanity,  but  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  by  bring¬ 
ing  odium  upon,  endangers  the  institutions 
of  his  country,  and  the  safety  ofrhis  country¬ 
men.  He  easts  a  shade  upon  the  character 
of  every  individual  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
does  every  one  of  them  a  personal  injury. 
So  of  him  who  indulges  in  any  odious  ex¬ 
cess  of  intemperate  or  licentious  passion.  It 
is  detached  instances  of  this  sort,  of  which 
the  existence  is,  perhaps,  hardly  known 
among  ourselves*' that,  collected  with  perti¬ 
nacious  and  raalevoHrit  industry,  afford  the 
most  formidable  weapons  to  the  mischievous 
zealots,  who  array  them  as  being  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  general  manners  and  state  of 
society. 

I  would  by  no  means  bqunderstood  to 
intimate,  that  a  vigorous,  as  well  as  just 
government,  should  not  be  exercised  over 
slaves.  This  is  part  of  our  duty  towards 
them,  no  less  obligatory  than  any  other 
duty,  and  no  less  necessary  t  owards  their 
well-being  than  to  ours.  I  believe  that  at 
least  as  much  injury  has  been  done  and  suf- 
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faring  inflicted  by  weak  and  injudicious  in¬ 
dulgence,  as  by  inordinate  severity.  He 
whose  business  is  to  labor,  should  be  made 
to  labor,  and  that  with  due  diligence,  and 
should  be  vigorously  restrained  from  excess 
or  vice.  This  is  no  less  necessary  to  his 
happiness  than  to  his  usefulness^  The  master 
who  neglects  this,  not  only  makes  his  slaves, 
unprofitable  to  himself,  but  discontented 
and  wretched — a  nuisance  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  our  in¬ 
stitution  is  to  elevate  the  female  character, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other  sex,  and  for  simi¬ 
lar  reasons.  In  other  states  of  society,  there 
is  no  well-defined  limit  to  separate  virtue 
and  vice.  There  are  degrees  of  vice,  from 
the  most  flagrant  and  odious,  to  that  which 
scarcely  .incurs  tl\e  censure  of  society. 
Many  individuals  occupy  an  unequivocal 
positiQn ;  and  as  society  becomes  accustomed 
to  this,  there  will  be  a  less  peremptory  re¬ 
quirement  of  purity  in  female  manners  and 
conduct;  and  often  the  whole  of  the  society 
wfll  be  in  a  tainted  and  uncertain  condition 
with  respect  to  female  virtue.  :  Here,  there 
is  that  certain  and  marked  line,  above  which 
there  is  no  toleration  or  allowance  for  any 
approach  to  license  of  manners  or  conduct, 
and  she  who  falls  below  it,  will  fall  far  be¬ 
low  even  the  slave.  How  many  will  incur 
this  penalty?  o 

And  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  elevation 
of  the  female  character  is  no  less  important 
and  essential  to  us,  than  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  of  the  other  sox.  It 
would  indeed  be  intolerable,  if,  when  one 
class  of  society  is  necessarily  degraded  in 
this  respect,  no  compensation  were  made  by 
the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of  the 
other.  Hot  only  essential  purity  of  conduct, 
but  the  utmost  purity  of  manners,  and,  I 
will  ado,  though  it  may  incur  the  formidable 
charge  o?  affectation  or  prudery,-  a  greater 
severity  of'  decorum  than  is  required  else¬ 
where,  is  necessary  among  us.  Always 
should  be  strenuously  resisted  the  attempts 
which  have  been  sometimes  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  among  us  the  freedom  of  foreign  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  especially  of  continental  manners. 
Tliis  freedom,  the  remotest  in  the  world 
from  that  which  sometimes  springs  from 
simplicity  of  manners,  is  calculated  and  com¬ 
monly  intended,  to  confound  the  outward 
distinctions  ox  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  licentiousness— -to  produce 
this  effect — that,  if  those  who  arc  clothed 
with  the  outward  color  and  garb  of  vice 
may  be  well  received  by  society,  those  who . 
are  actually  guilty  may  hope  to  be  so  too. 
It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  often  perfect 
purity  where  there  is  very  great  freedom  of 
manners.  And,  I  have  no  doubt,  this  may 
be  true  in  particular  instances,  but  it  is  never 
true  of  any  society  in  which  this  is  the  general 


state  of  manners,  'What  guards  can  there 
be  to  purity,  when  every  thing  that  may 
possibly  be  done  innocently,  is  habitually 
practised;  when  there  cai^  be  no  impro- 
riety  which  is  not  vied  /And  what  must 
e  the  depth  of  .the  depravity,  when  there 
is  a  departure  from  that  which  they  admit  as 
principle  ?  Besides,  things  which  may  perhaps 
be  practised  innocently  where  they  are  familiar, 
produce  a  moral  dilaceration  in  the  course  of 
their  beiug  introduced  where  they  are  new. 
Let  us  say,  we  will  not,  have  the  manners  of 
South  Carolina  changed.  . 

I  have  before  said,  that  free  labor  is 
cheaper  than  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  so  far  as 
it  is  so,  the  condition  of,,  the  free  laborer  is 
worse.  But  I  think  President  Dew  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  that  this  is  onlyfrue  of  northern 
countries.  It  is  matter  of  familiar  remark, 
that  the  tendency/  of  warm  climates  is  to  relax 
the  human  constitution  and  indispose  to  labor. 
The  earth  yields  abundantly— in  some  regions 
almost  spontaneously —-under  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  the  means  of  supporting  life  are 
obtained  with  but  slight  exertion ;  and  men  will 
use  no  greater  exertion  than  is  necessary  to 
the  purpose.  This  very  luxuriance  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  where  no  other  cause  concurs,  (renders  the 
air  less  salubrious,  and  even  when  positive 
malady  does  not  exist,  the  health  is  habitually 
impaired.  Indoleuce  renders  the  constitution 
more  liable  to  these  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  these  again  aggravate  the  indolence.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery  can  overcome 
the  repugnance  to  labor  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  by  subduing  the  soil,  improve 
and  render  wholesome  the  climate. 

Concluding  Reflections. — Paet  V. — It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  there  doe3  not  now 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people  in  a 
tropical  climate,  or  one  approaching  to  it, 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  that  is  in  a  state 
of  high  civilization,  or  exhibits  the  energies 
which  mark  the  progress  towards  it.  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  republics,*  starting 


*  The  author  of  England  and  America  t  hus  speaks 
of  the  Colombian  republic:  ^'3 

During  some  years,  this  colony  has  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state;  but  the  people  dispersed  over  these 
vast  and  fertile  plains  have  almost  ceased  to  cultivate 
the  good  land  ax  their  disposal  ;  they  subsist  princi¬ 
pally,  many  of  them  entirely,  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
cattle;  they  have  lost  most  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  ;  hot 'a  few  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
mis&ry ;  and  if  they  should  continue,  asit  seems  prob¬ 
able  they  will,  to  retrograde  as  at  present,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pampas  of  Buenos  Ay^es  will  soon  be  lit  for  an¬ 
other  experiment  in  colonization.  Slaves,  black  or 
yellow,  would,  have  cultivated  those  plains,  would 
j  have  kept  toother,  would  have  been  made  to  assist 
each  other ;  would,  by  keeping  together  and  assisting 
each  other,  have  raised  ft  surplus  produce  exchange¬ 
able  in  distant  martots ;  would  have  kept  their  mas- 
tevc  together  for  the  sake  of  markets ;  would,  by  com¬ 
bination  of  labor,  have  preserved  .among  their  mast  era 
the  aits  and  habits  of  civilized  life.”  Yet  this  writer, 
the  whole  practical  effect  of  whose  work,  whatever 
he  may  have  thought  or  intended,  is  to  show  the  ab- 
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oil  their  new  career  of  independence,  and 
having  gone  through  a  farce  of  abolishing  sla¬ 
very,  are  rapidly  degenerating,  even  from 
semi-barbarism.  The  only  portion  of  ’the 
South  American  continent  which  seems  to  be 
making  any  favorable  progress,  in  spite  of  a 
weak  and  arbitrary  civil  government,  is  Bra- 
zii,  in  which  slavery  has  been  retained.  Cuba, 
of  the  same  race  with  the  continental  yepiib- 
lic3,  is  daily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  indus¬ 
try  and  civilization;  and  this  is  owing  exclu¬ 
sively  to  her  slaves.  St.  Domingo  is  struck 
out  of  the  map  of  civilized  existence,  and  the 
British  West  Indies  will  shortly  be  so.  On 
the  other  continent,  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
degenerate,  and  their  rapid  progress  is  down¬ 
ward.  Their  southern  coast  is  infested  with 
disease,  arising  from  causes  which  industry 
might  readily  overcome,  but  that  industry 
they  will  never  exert.  Greece  is  still  barbar¬ 
ous  and  scantily  peopled.  The  work  of.  an 
English  physician,  distinguished  by  strong  ; 
sense  and  power  of  observation,#  gives  a 
most  affecting  picture  of  the  condition  of  Italy,  j 
especially  soutli  of  the  rAp'ehnliaes.'",’"’WitK  the  I 
decay  of  industry,  theaslimate  has  degenerated  | 
towards  the  condition  from  which  it  was  first  j 
rescued  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There  is] 
poison  in  every  man’s  veins,  affecting  the  very 
springs  of  life,  dulling  or  extinguishing,  with 
the  energies  ot the  body,  all  energy  of  mind, 
and  often  exhibiting  itself  in  the  most  appall¬ 
ing  forms  of  disease.  From  year  to  year  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  creeps  forward,  nar¬ 
rowing  the  circles  within  which  it  is  possible 
to  sustain  human  life.  With  disease  and 
misery,  industry  still  more  rapidly  decays,  and 
if  the  process  goes  on,  it  seems  that  Italy  will 
soon  be  ready  for  another  experiment  of  colo¬ 
nization. 

Yet  once  it  Was  not  so,  when  Italy  was 
possessed  by  the  masters  of  .slaves ;  when 
Kerne  contained  her  millions,  and  Italy -was  a 
garden ;  when  their  iron  energies  of  body 
■  corresponded  with  the  energies  of  mind,  which 
made  them  conquerors  in  every  climate  and 
on  every  soil;  roiled  the  tide cf  conquest,  not 
as  in  later  times,  from  the  south  to  the  north  ; 
extended  their  .laws  and  their  civilization,  and 
created  them  lords  of  the  earth. 

«What  corohix  Issuing  forth  or  -a  storing ’in ; 
Prajtor?,  pro-coqsuls  to  their  provinces, 

Hasting,  or  on  return  in  robes  of  state. 

Lietors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legion:!  arid-cohorts,  iurms  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from -regions  far  remote, 

In  various  habits,  on  the  Appiai,  road, 

Or  on  i-iv  Emiliau ;  some  from  furthest  south, 


solute  necessity  and  immense  benefits  of  slavery, 
finds  it  necessary  to  add,  I  suppose,  in  deference  to 
the  general  aeutimeut  of  ins  countrymen,  “  that  sla¬ 
very  might  have  dune  all  this,  seems  not  mere  plain 
then  that  so  much  good  would  have  boon  bought  too 
dear,  if  its  price  had  been  slavery,'’  Well  may.  wo 
sa.v  that  the  word  makes  uieu  mad. 

*  Johnson  on  Change  of  Air. 


Syene,  and-where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Moron,  N ilofcic  isle,  and  more  to  west, 

The  realms  of-Bocehus  to  the  Blaclanoor  sea ; 
From  th’  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  tunong  these ; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 

And  utmost  India’s  isle,  Taprobona, 

Dusk  faces,  wiih  white  silken  turbans  wreathed ; 
From  Gallia,  Gud«3,  and  the  British  West  ; 
Germans  and  Scythians.,  anddrarmdtians,  north 
Beyond  Danubius  to  the'Tauric  Pool  1  . 

All  nations  now  to  Romp  obedience  pay ,w 

Such  was  and  such  is  the  picture  of  Italy* 
Greece  presents  a  contrast  not  less  striking. 
Wbat  is  the  cause  of  the  great  change! 
Many  causes,  no  doubt,  have  concurred  ;  but 
Though 

(i  War,  famine,  pestilence,  and  flood  and  fire 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city’s  pride,” 

^  (  O  -,'V  ' 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  nothing  has  dealt 
upon  it  more  heavily  than  the  loss  of  domestic 
slavery.  Is  not  this  evident  ?  "  If  they  had 
slaves,  with  an  energetic  civil  government, 
would  the  deadly  miasma  be  permitted  to 
overspread  the  Oampagna  and  invade  Borne 
herself?  Would  not  the  soil  be  cultivated, 
and  the  wastes  reclaimed  1  A  late  traveller* 
mentions  a  canal,  cut  for  miles  through  rock 
and  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  waters^ of  the  lake  of  Celeno,  on  vyhich 
thirty  thousand  Roman  slaves  were  employed 
for  eleven  years,  and  which  remains  almost 
perfect  to  the  present  day.  This,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Naples  was  ten  years  in  repairing 
with  an  hundred  workmen.  The  imperishable 
works  of  Rome  which  remain  to  the  present 
day  were,  for  the  most  part,  executed  by 
slaves.  How  different  would  be  the  condition 
of  Naples,  if  for  her  wretched  lazzaroni  were 
substituted  negro  slaves,  Employed  in  render¬ 
ing  productive  the  plains  whose  fertility  now 
serves  only  to  infect  the  air  ! 

To  us,  on  whom  this  institution  is  fastened, 
and  who  could  not  shake  it  off  even  if  we  de¬ 
sired  to  do  so,  the  great  republics  of  antiquity 
offer  instruction  of  inestimable  value.  They 
teach  us  that  slavery  is  compatible  with  the 
freedom,  stability,  and  long  duration  of  civil 
government,  with  denseness  of  population, 
great  power,  and  the  highest  civilization.  And 
in  what  respect  does  this  modern  Europe, 
which  claims  to  give  opinions  to  the  world,  so 
far  excel  them — notwithstanding  the  immense 
advantages  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing?1  They  are 
not  more  free,  nor  have  performed  more  glo¬ 
rious  action?.,  nm*  displayed  more  exalted  vir¬ 
tue.  In  the  higher  department  of  intellect — 
iu  all  that  relates  to  taste  and  imagination — 
they  will  hardly  venture  to  ...claim  equality. 
Where  they  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the 
results  of  mechanical  philosophy,  or  discoveries 
which  contribute  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments 
qf  physical  life,  they  have  done  so  by  the  help 


*  Fight  days  in  .ho  Abruzzi. — Blackwood'1  a  Moga- 
1  zinc,  November,  18115. 
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of  means  'with  which  they  were  furnished  by 
the  Grecian  mind — the  mother  of  civilization — 
and  only  pursued  a  little  farther  the  track 
which  that  bad  always  pointed  out.  In  the 
development  of  intellectual  power,  they  will 
hardly  bear  comparison.  ;#Fhose  noble  repub¬ 
lics,  (in  the  pride  of  their^ strength  and  great¬ 
ness,  may  have  anticipated  for  themselves — as 
some  of  their  poets  did  for  them — an  ever¬ 
lasting  duration  and  predominance.  But  they 
could  not  have  anticipated,  that  when  they 
had  fallen  under  barbarous  arms,  that  when 
arts  and  civilization  were  lost,  and  the  who' e 
earth  in  darkness,  the  first  light  should  break 
from  their  tombs;  that  in  a  renewed  world, 
unconnected  with  them  by  ties  of  locality, 
language,  or  descent,  they  should  still  be  held 
the  models  of  all  that  is  profound  in  science, 
or  elegant  in  literature,  or  all  that  is  great  in 
character,  or  elevated  in  imagination.  And 
perhaps  when  England  herself,  who  now  leads 
the  war  with  which  we  are  on  all  sides 
threatened,  shall  have  fulfilled  her  mission, 
and  like  the  other  glorious  tilings  of  the  earth, 
shall  have  passed  away ;  when  she  shall  have 
diffused  her  noble  race  and  noble  language, 
her  laws,  her  literature,  and  her  civilization, 
over  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  shall  per¬ 
haps  be  overrun  by  some  northern  horde — 
sunk  into  an  ignoble  and  anarchical  demo¬ 
cracy,*  or  subdued  to  the  dominion  of  some 
Caesar, —demagogue  and,  despot,— then,  in 
southern  regions,  there  may  be  found  many 
republics,  triumphing  in  Grecian  arts  and 
civilization,  and  worthy  of  British  descent  and 
Roman  institutions. 

If  after  a  time,  when  the  mind  and  al¬ 
most  the  memory  of  the  republic  were 
lost,  Romans  degenerated,  they  furnish  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  this  was  owing  not  to 
their  domestic,  but  to  their  political  slavery. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  over  all  the 
eastern  monarchies ;  and  so  it  must  be,  wher¬ 
ever  property  is  insecure,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  sqch  emi¬ 
nence  by  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  as 
would  give  him  influence  over  his  society. 
So  it  is  in  Egypt  and  the  other  regions 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  which  once 
comprehended  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
where  Carthage,  Tyre,  and  Phoenicia  flour¬ 
ished.  Iu  short,  the  uncontradicted  experience 
of  the  world  is.  that  in  southern  states  where 
good  government  and  prmdial  and  domestic 
slavery  are  found,  there  qre  prosperity  and 
greatness;  where  either  of  these  conditions  is 
wanting,  degeneracy  and  barbarism.  The 
former,  however,  is  equally  essential  in  all 
climates  and  under  all  institutions.  And  can 
we  suppose  it  to  be  the  design  of  the  Creator 


*  1  do  not  use  the  word  democracy  in  the  Athenian 
sense,  but  to  describe  the  government  in  which  the 
slave  and  his  master  have  an  equal  voice  in  public 
affairs. 


that  these  regions,  constituting  half  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  the  more  fertile  half  and 
more  capable  of  sustaining  life,  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  ever  to  depopulation  and  barbar¬ 
ism  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  they  will  never  be 
reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  freemen.  In  our 
own  country,  look  at  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
far  greater  Egypt.  In  our  own  state,  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  soil, 
which  are  capable  of  being  made  to  swarm 
with  life.  These  are  at  present  pestilential 
swamps,  and  valueless,  because  there  is 
abundance  of  other  fertile  soil  in  more  favor¬ 
able  situations,  which  demand  all  and  more 
than  all  the  labor  which  our  country  can  sup¬ 
ply.  Are  these  regions  of  fertility  to  be 
abandoned  at  once  and  for  ever  to  the  alliga¬ 
tor  and  tortoise— with  here  and  there  perhaps 
a  miserable,  shivering,  crouching  free  black 
savage  ?  Does  not  the  finger  of  Heaven  itself 
seem  to  point  to  a  race  of  men— not  to  be  en¬ 
slaved  by ’  us,  but  already  enslaved,  and  who 
will  be  in  every  way  benefited  by  the  change 
of  masters— to  whom  such  climate  is  not  un¬ 
congenial  ;  who,  though  disposed  to  indolence, 
are  yet  patient  and  capable  of  labor ;  on  whose 
whole  features,  mind,  and  character,  nature 
has  indelibly  writteu — slave;  and  indicate 
that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  these  in 
fulfilling  the  first  great  command,  to  subdue 
and  replenish  the  earth  ? 

It  is  true  that  this  labor  will  be  dearer  than 
that  of  northern  countries,  where,  under  the 
name  of  freedom,  they  obtain  cheaper  and 
perhaps  better  slaves.  Yet  it  is  the  best  we 
can  have,  and  this  too  has  its  compensation. 
We  see  it  compensated  at  present  by  the  su¬ 
perior  value  of  our  agricultural  products. 
And  this  superior  value  they  must  probably 
always  have.  The  southern  climate  admits 
of  a  greater  variety  of  productions.  What¬ 
ever  is  produced  in  northern  climates,  the 
same  thing,  or  something  equivalent,  may  be 
produced  in  the  southern.  But  the  northern 
have  no  equivalent  for  the  products  of  south¬ 
ern  climates.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
the  products  of  southern  regions  will  be  de¬ 
manded  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The 
agricultural  products  of  northern  regions  are 
chiefly  for  their  own  consumption.  They 
must  therefore  apply  themselves  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  articles  of  luxury,  elegance,  con¬ 
venience  or  necessity — which  requires  cheap 
labor— for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  them 
with  their  southern  neighbors.  Thus  nature 
herself  indicates  that  agriculture  should  bo 
the  predominating  employment  in  southern 
countries,  and  manufactures  in  northern.  Com¬ 
merce  is  necessary  to  both— but  less  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  southern,  which  produce  within 
themselves  a  greater  variety  of  things  desira¬ 
ble  to  life.  They  will  therefore  have  some¬ 
what  less  of  the  commercial  spirit.  We  must 
avail  ourselves  of  such  labor  as  we  can  com- 
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©aaml.  The  slave  must  labor,  and  is  inured 
to  ifc;  while  the  necessity  of  energy  in  his 
-government,  of  watchfulness,  and  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  power  to  suppress  insurrection,  added 
to  the  moral  force  derived  from  lire  habit  of 
■command,  may  help  to  prevent  the  degener¬ 
acy  of  the  master. 

The  task  of  keeping  down  insurrection  is 
commonly  supposed,  by  those  who  are  stran¬ 
gers  to  our  institution,  to  be  a  very  formidable 
one.  Even  among  ourselves,  accustomed  as  we 
have  been  to  take  our  opinions  on  this  as  on 
every  other  subject,  ready  formed  from  those 
whom  we  regarded  as  instructors,  in  the  teeth 
of  our  own  observation  and  experience,  fears 
have  been  entertained  which  are  absolutely 
ludicrous.  We  have  been  supposed  to  be 
nightly  reposing  over  a  mine,  which  may  at 
any  instant  explode  to  our  destruction.  The 
first  thought  of  a  foreigner  sojourning  in  one 
of  our  cities,  who  is  awakened  by  any  nightly 
alarm,  is  of  servile  insurrection  and  massacre. 
Yet  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  human  affairs,  ifc 
is  certain,  and  from  the  most  obvious  consid¬ 
erations,  that  we  are  more  secure  in  this  re- 
epecfc  than  any  civilised  and  fully-peopled  so¬ 
ciety  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  every 
such  society,  there  is  a  ranch  larger  proportion 
than  with  us,  of  persons  who  have  more  to 
gain  than  to  lose  by  the  overthrow  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  embroiling  of  social  order.  Ifc 
is  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  those  who 
were  before  at  the  bottom  of  society,  rise  to 
the  surface.  From  causes  already  considered, 
they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  consider  their  suf¬ 
ferings  the  result  of  injustice  and  misgoverri- 
ment,  and  to  be  rancorous  and  embittered  ac¬ 
cordingly.  They  have  every  excitement  there¬ 
fore  of  resentful  passion,  and  every  tempta¬ 
tion  which  the  hope  of  increased  opulence  or 
power  or  consideration  can  holdout,  to. urge 
them  to  innovation  and  revolt.  Supposing 
the  same  disposition  to  exist  iu  equal  degree 
among  our  slaves,  what  are  their  comparative 
means  or  prospect  of  gratifying  it  ?  The  poor 
of  other  countries  are  called  free.  They  have, 
at  least,  no  one  interested  to  exercise  a -daily 
and  nightly  superintendence  and  control  over 
their  conduct  and  actions.  Emissaries  of  their 
class  may  traverse,  unchecked,  every  portion 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
insurrection.  From  their  greater  intelligence, 
they  have  greater  means  of  communicating 
with  each  other.  They  may  procure  and  se¬ 
crete  arms.  Ifc  is  not  alone  the  ignorant,  or 
•those  who  are  commonly  called  the  poor,  that 
will  be  tempted  to  revolution.  There  will  be 
many  disappointed  ineu,  and  men  of  desperate 
fortune — men  perhaps  of  talent  and  daring— 
to  combine  them  and  direet  their  energies. 
Even  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  who 
contemplate  no  such  result,  will  contribute  to 
it,  by  declaiming  on  their  hardships  and 
rights. 

,_With  us,  it  ia  almost  physically  impossible 


that  there  should  be  any  very  extensive  com¬ 
bination  among  the  slaves.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  they  should  procure  and  con¬ 
ceal  efficient  arms.  Their  emissaries  travers¬ 
ing  the  country  would  carry  their  commission 
jon  their  foreheads.  If  we  suppose  among 
them  an  individual  of  sufficient  talent  and 
energy  to  qualify  hint  for  a  revolutionary 
leader,  he  could  not  be  so  extensively  known 
as  to  •c  >nvffir.  d  the  '  ofidence  which  would 
be  necessary  to  enu-  •  -  him  to  combine  and 
direct  them.  Of  the  class  of  freemen,  there 
would  be  no  individual  so  poor  or  degraded 
(with  the  exception  perhaps  of  here  and  there 
,  a  reckless  ana  desperate  outlaw  and  felon) 
who  would  not  have  much  to  lose  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  an  attempt ;  every  one  therefore 
would  be  vigilant  and  active  to  detect  and 
|  suppress  ifc.  Of  all  impossible  things,  one  of 
j  the  most  impossible  would  be  a  successful  in- 
|surrection  of  our  slaves,  originating  with 
:  themselves. 

Attempts  at  insurrection  have  indeed  been 
made — excited,  we  believe,  by  the  agitation 
of  aboiitionisis  and  dedaitnera  w  slavery ; 
but  these  Have  been  in  every  instance  prompt¬ 
ly  suppressed.  We  fear  not  to  compare  the 
riots,  disorder,  revolt  and  bloodshed  which 
have  been  committed  in  our  own,  with  those 
of  any  other  civilized  communities,  during  the 
same  lapse  of  time.  And  let  it  be  observed 
under  what  extraordinary  circumstances  our 
peace  has  been  preserved.  For  the  last  half 
century,  one  half  of  our  population  has  been 
admonished,  in  terms  the  most  calculated  to 
madden  and  excite,  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  the  most  grinding  and  cruel  injustice  and 
oppression.  We  know  that  these  exhortations 
continually  reach  them,  through  a  thousand 
channels  we  cannot  detect,  as  if  carried  by  the 
birds  of  the  air;  and  what  human  being,  es¬ 
pecially  when  unfavorably  distinguished  by 
outward  circumstances,  is  not  ready  to  give 
i  credit  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
injustice  and  oppression  ?  In  effect,  if  not  in 
i  terms,  they  have  been  continually  exhorted 
to  insurrection.  The  master  has  been  painted 
a  criminal,  tyrantand  robber,  justly  obnoxious 
I  to  the  vengeance  of  God  add  man,  and  they 
[  have  been  assured  of  the  countenance  and 
sympathy,  if  not  of  the  active  assistance  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  ourselves  have 
in  some  measure  pleaded  guilty  to  the  im¬ 
peachment.  It  is  not  long  since  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  free  population,  servile  to  the 
opinions  of  those  whose  opinions  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow,  would  have  ad¬ 
mitted  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  unjust  and 
indefensible  in  principle,  and  only  to  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  stern  necessity  which  was  im¬ 
posed  uperi  us.  Thus  stimulated  by  every 
motive  and  passion  which  ordinarily  actuate 
human  beings — not  as  to  a  criminal  enterprise, 
but  as  to  something  generous  and  heroic— 
what  has  been  the  result  2  A  few  imbecile 
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and  uncombined  plots-*— in  every  instance  de¬ 
tected  before  they  broke  out  into  action,  and 
•which,  perhaps,  if  undetected,  would  never 
have  broken  into  action ;  one  or  two  sudden, 
unpremeditated  attempts,  frantic  in  their 
character,  if  not  prompted  by  actual  insanity, 
and  these  instantly  crushed.  As  it  is,(  we  are 
not  less  assured  of  safety,  order  and  internal 
peace  than  any  other  people ;  and  but  for  the 
pertinacious  and  fanatical  agitation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  would  be  much  more  so. 

This  experience  of  security,  however,  should 
admonish  us  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
those  who  have  sometimes  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  supersede  the  regular  course  of  law, 
and  by  rash  and  violent  acts  to  punish  sup¬ 
posed  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  society.  This 
can  admit  of  no  justification  or  palliation  what¬ 
ever.  Burke,  I  think,  somewhere  remarks 
something  to  this  effect, — that  when  society  is 
in  the  last  stage  of  depravity,  when  all  par¬ 
ties  are  alike  corrupt  and  alike  wicked  and 
unjustifiable  in  their  measures  and  objects,  a 
good  man  may  content  himself  with  standing 
neuter,  a  sad  disheartened  spectator  of  the 
conflict  between  the  rival  vices.  But  are  wre 
in  tbi3  wretched  condition  ?  It  is  fearful  to 
see  with  what  avidity  the  worst  and  moat 
dangerous  characters  of  society  seized  on  the 
occasion  of  obtaining  the  countenance  of  bet¬ 
ter  men,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  law.  It  is  always  these  who  are 
most  zealous  and  forward  in  constituting  them¬ 
selves  the  protectors  of  the  public  peace.  To 
such  men— men  without  reputation  or  prin¬ 
ciple  or  stake  in  society — disorder  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  element.  In  that,  desperate  fortunes  and 
the  want  of  all1  moral  principle  and  moral 
feeling  constitute  power.  They  are  eager  to 
avenge  themselves  upon  society.  Anarchy  is 
not  so  much  the  absence  of  government  as  the 
government  of  the  worst — not  aristocracy  but 
kakistocracy — a  state  of  things  which,  to  the 
honor  of  our  nature,  has  seldom  obtained 
amongst-  them,  and  which  perhaps  was  only 
fully  exemplified  during  the  worst  times  of 
the  French  revolution,  when  that  horrid  hell 
burnt  with  its  most  lurid  flame.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  to  be  accused  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned— to  protect  the  innocent  is  to  be 
guilty ;  and  what  perhaps  is  the  worst  effect, 
even  men  of  better  nature,  to  whom  their 
own  deeds  are  abhorrent,  are  goaded  by  ter¬ 
ror  to  be  forward  and  emulous  in  deeds  of 
guilt  and  violence.  The  scenes  of  lawless 
violence  which  have  been  acted  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  our  country,  rare  and  restricted  as 
they  have  been,  have  done  more  to  tarnish  its 
reputation  than  a  thousand  libels.  They  have 
done  more  to  discredit,  and  if  any  thing  could, 
to  endanger,  not  only  our  domestic,  but  our 
republican  institutions,  than  the  abolitionists 
themselves.  Men  can  never  be  permanently 
and  effectually  disgraced  but  by  themselves, 
and  rarely  endangered  but  by  their  own  in¬ 


judicious  conduct,  giving  advantage  io  tbs- 
enemy.  Better,  far  better,  would  it  be  to  en¬ 
counter  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  threatened,  than  to  employ  such 
means  for  averting  them.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  in  relation  to  this  matter,  so  far  as  re¬ 
spects  actual  insurrection,  when  alarai  is  once 
excited,  danger  is  absolutely  at  an  end.  So¬ 
ciety  can  then  employ  legitimate  and  more 
effectual  measures  for  its  own  protection.. 
The  very  commission  of  such  deeds  is  proof 
that  they  are  unnecessary.  Let  those  who 
attempt  them  then,  or  make  any  demonstra¬ 
tion  towards  them,  understand  that  they  will 
meet  only  the  discountenance  and  abhorrence- 
of  all  good  men,  and  the  just  punishment  of 
the  laws  they  have  dared  to  outrage. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  this 
institution  will  prove  a  source  of  weakness  in- 
relation  to  military  defense  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  m  a  slave¬ 
holding  community,  a  large?  military  force 
may  be  maintained  permanently  in  the  field, 
than  in  any  state  where  there  are  not  slaves. 
It  is  plain  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  able- 
bodied  free  male  population,  making  half  of. 
the  entire  able-bodied  male  population,  may 
be  maintained  in  the  field,  and  this  without 
taking  in  any  material  degree  from  the  labor 
arid  resources  of  the  country.  In  general  the 
labor  of  our  country  is  performed  by  slaves. 
In  other  countries,  it  is  their  laborers  that  form 
the  material  of  their  armies.  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  can  be  taken  away  without 
fatally  crippling  their  industry  and  resources^ 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  though  the 
strength  of  our  state  was  wasted  and  para¬ 
lyzed  by  the  unfortunate  divisions  which  exist¬ 
ed  among  ourselves,  yet  it  may  be  said  with 
general  truth,  that  every  citizen  was  in  the 
field,  and  acquired  much  of  the  qualities  of 
the  soldier. 

It  is  true  that  this  advantage  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  ifcs  compensating  evils  and  disad¬ 
vantages  ‘y.  to  which  we  must  learn  to  submit, 
if  we  are  determined  on  the  maintenance  of 
our  institutions.  We  are  as  yet  hardly  at  all 
aware  how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of 
modern  civilized  government  will  apply  to 
us.  Standing  armies,  as  they  are  elsewhere 
constituted,  we  cannot  have  ;  for  we  have  not, 
and  for  generations  cannot  have,  the  materials- 
out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed.  If  we 
should  be  involved  in  serious  ware,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  some  sort  of  conscription,  re¬ 
quiring  the  services  of  all  citizens  lor  a  con*- 
siderable  term,  will  be  necessary.  Like  dis¬ 
people  of  Athens,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
every  citizen  should  be  a  soldier,  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  a 
soldier.  It  may  seem  a  melancholy  consid¬ 
eration,  that  an  army  so  made  up  should  be 
opposed  to  the  disciplined  mercenaries  of 
foreign  nations.  But  we  must  learn  to  know 
ouv  true  situation.  But  may  we  net  hope 
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that,  made  of  superior  materials,  of  men  hav¬ 
ing  home  and  country  to  defend ;  inspired  by 
higher  pride  of  character,  of  greater  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  trained  by  an  effective,  though 
honorable  discipline,  such  an  army  -will  be 
move  than  a  match  for  mercenaries?  The 
efficiency  of  an  army  is  determined  by  the 
qualities  of  its  officers ;  and  may  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  men  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  officers,  and  possessing  the 
true  spirit  of  military  command  ?  And  let  it 
be  recollected,  that  if  there  were  otherwise 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  insurrection, 
there  will  be  the  greatest  security  when 
there  is  the  largest  force  on  foot  within  the 
country.  Then  it  is  that  any  such  attempt 
would  be  most  instantly  and  effectually 
crushed. 

And  perhaps  a  wise  foresight  should  in¬ 
duce  our  state  to  provide,  that  it  should  have 
within  itself  such  military  knowledge  and 
skill  as  may  be  sufficient-  to  organize,  disci¬ 
pline  and  command  armies,  by  establishing  a 
military  academy  or  school  of  discipline.  The 
school  of  the  miiitia  will  not  do  for  this. 
From  the  general  opinion  of  our  weakness,  if 
our  country  should  at  any  time  come  into  hos¬ 
tile  collision,  we  shall  be  selected  for  the 
point  of  attack ;  making  us,  according  to  Mr. 
Adams’s  anticipation,  the  Flanders  of  the 
United  States.  Come  from  what  quarter  it 
may,  the  storm  will  fall  upon  us.  It  is  known 
that  lately,  when  there  was  apprehension  of 
hostility  with  France,  the  scheme  was  in¬ 
stantly  devised  of  invading  the  1  southern 
states  and  organizing  insurrection.  In  a  popu¬ 
lar  English  periodical  work,  I  have  seen  the 
plan  suggested  by  an  offieer  of  high  rank  and 
reputation  in  the  British  army,  of  invading 
the  southern  states  at  various  points  and  op- ; 
erating  by  the  same  means.  He  is  said  to  be  ! 
a  gallant  officer,  and  certainly  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  that  he  was  devising  atrocious  crime,  as  j 
alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  civilized  warfare  as j 
the  poisoning  of  streams  and  fountains.  But 
the  folly  of  such  schemes  is  no  less  evident  ] 
than  their  wickedness.  Apart  from  the  con-  j 
sideration  of  that  which  experience  has  most  j 
fully  proved  to  be  true- — that  in  general  their 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  their  masters  is 
not  to  be  shaken,  and  that  from  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their 
impressions,  they  contract  no  less  terror  and 
aversion  towards  an  invading  enemy — it  is 
manifest  that  this  recourse  would  be  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold  more  available  to  us  than  to  such  an 
enemy.  They  are  already  iu  our  possession, 
and  we  might  at  will  arm  and  organize  them 
in  any  number  that  we  might  think  proper. 
The  Helots  were  a  regular  constituent  part  of 
the  Spartan  armies.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  characters,  and  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand  them,  we  might  use  any  strictness  of 
discipline  which  would  be  necessary  to  render 
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them  effective,  and  from  their  habits  of  sub¬ 
ordination  already  formed,  this  would  be  a 
task  of  less  difficulty.  Ihough  morally  most 
timid,  they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
physical  strength  of  nerve.  They  are  excitable 
by  praise;  and,  directed  by  those  in  whom 
they  have  confidence,  would  rush  fearlessly 
and  unquestioning  upon  any  sort  of  danger. 
With  white  officers  and  accompanied  by  a 
strong  white  cavalry,  there  are  no  troops  in 
the  world  from  whom  there  would  be  so  little 
reason  to  apprehend  insubordination  or  mu¬ 
tiny. 

This  I  admit  might  be  a  dangerous  resource, 
and  one  not  to  be  resorted  to  but  in  great  ex¬ 
tremity.  But  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  our 
being  driven  to  extremity.  It  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  disband  such  an  army,  and  reduce 
them,  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition  of  laborers.  It  might  be  found 
necessary,  when  once  embodied,  to  keep  them 
so,  and  subject  to  military  discipline-— a  per¬ 
manent  standing  army.  This  in  time  of  peace 
would  be  expensive,  if  not  dangerous.  Or,  if 
at  any  time  we  should  be  engaged  in  hostil¬ 
ities  with  our  neighbors,  and  it  were  thought 
advisable  to  send  such  an  army  abroach  to 
conquer  settlements  for  themselves,  the  in¬ 
vaded  regions  might  have  occasion  to  think 
that  the  scourge  of*  God  was  again  let  loose 
to  afflict  the  earth. 

President  Dew  has  very  fully  shown  how 
utterly  vain  are  the  fears  of  those  who,  though 
there  may  be  no  danger  for  the  present,  yet 
apprehend  great  danger  for  the  future,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  shall  be  greatly  increas¬ 
ed.  II'  has  shown  that  the  larger  and  more 
condeu  jd  society  becomes,  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  maintain  subordination,  supposing  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  to  re¬ 
main  the  same— or  even  if  there  should  be  a 
very  disproportionate  increase  of  the  enslaved 
class.  Of  all  vain  things,  the  vainest,  and  that 
in  which  man  most  shows  his  impotence  and 
folly,  is  the  taking  upon  himself  to  provide  for 
a  very  distant  future — -at  all  events,  by  any 
material  sacrifice  of  the  present.  Though  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  revolutions  and  po¬ 
litical  movements — unless  when  they  have 
been  conducted  with  the  most  guarded  cau¬ 
tion  and  moderation— have  generally  termi¬ 
nated  in  results  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
expected  from  them,  the  angry  ape  will  still 
play  his  fantastic  tricks,  and  put  in  motion 
machinery,  the  action  of  which  he  no  more 
comprehends  or  foresees  than  he  comprehends 
the  mysteries  of  infinity.  The  insect  that  is 
borne  upon  the  current,  wifi  Taney  that  he 
directs  its  course.  Besides  the  fear  of  insur¬ 
rection  and  servile  war,  there  is  also  alarm 
lest  when  their  numbers  shall  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  their  labor  will  become  utterly  un- 
5  profitable,  so  that  it  will  be  equally  difficult 
for  the  master  to  retain  and  support  them, 
or  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  at  what  age  ©f  the 
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world  is  this  likely  to  happen  ?  At  present, 
It  may  be  said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  this  continent  is,  to  be  sub¬ 
dued  to  cultivation ;  and  in  the  order  of 
providence,  this  is  the  task  allotted  to  them. 
For  this  purpose,  more  labor  will  be  required 
for  generations  to  come  than  they  will  be 
able  to  supply.  When  that  task  is  accom¬ 
plished,  there  will  be  many  objects  to  which 
their  labor  may  be  directed 

At  present  they  are  employed  in  accumu¬ 
lating  individual  wealth,  and  this  in  one  way, 
to  wit,  as  agricultural  laborers;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  purpose  to  which 
their  labor  can  be  applied.  The  effect  of 
slavery  has  not  been  to  counteract  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  dispersion,  which  seems  epidemical 
among  our  countrymen,  invited  by  the  un¬ 
bounded  extent  of  fertile  and  unexhausted 
soil,  though  it  counteracts  many  of  the  evils 
of  dispersion.  All  the  customary  trades,  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  employments,  except  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  require  a  condensed  population  for 
their  profitable  exercise.  The  agriculturist 
who.  can  command  no  labor  but  that  of  his 
own  hands  or  that  of  his  family,  must  remain 
comparatively  poor  and  rude.  He.  who  ac¬ 
quires  wealth  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  has  the 
means  of  improvement  for  himself  and  his 
children.  He  may  have  a  more  extended  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  consequently  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  refinement,  and  may  seek  education 
for  his  children  where  it  may  be  found.  I 
say,  what  is  obviously  true,  that  he  has  the 
means  of  obtaining  those  advantages ;  but  I 
say  nothing  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  conduct 
of  him  who,  having  such  means,  neglects  to 
avail  himself  of  them. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  consequence 
of  our  dispersion,  though  individual  wealth  is 
acquired,  the  face  of  the  country  is  less  adorned 
and  improved  by  useful  and  ornamental  pub¬ 
lic  works,  than  in  other  societies  of  more  con¬ 
densed  population,  where  there  is  less  wealth. 
But  this  is  an  effect  of  that  which  consti¬ 
tutes  perhaps  our  most  conspicuous  advantage. 
Where  population  is  condensed,  they  must 
have  the  evils  of  condensed  population,  and 
among  these  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  profit¬ 
able  employment  for  capital.  He  who  has 
accumulated  even  an  inconsiderable  sum,  is 
often  puzzled  to  know  what  use  to  make  of 
it.  Ingenuity  is  therefore  tasked  to  cast  about 
for  every  enterprise  which  may  afford  a 
chance  of  profitable  investment,  Works 
useful  and  ornamental  to  the  country  are 
thus  undertaken  and  accomplished,  and 
though  the  proprietors  may  fail  of  profit,  the 
community  no  less  receives  the  benefit. 
Among  us,  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  A  safe 
and  profitable  method  of  investment  is  offered 
to  every  one  who  has  capital  to  dispose  of, 
which  is  further  recommended  to  his  feelings 
by  the  sense  of  independence  and  the  com¬ 
parative  leisure  which  the  employment  affords 


to  the  proprietor  engaged  in  it.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  few  of  our  eitizeus  engage-  in  the 
ursuits  of  commerce.  Though  these  may 
e  more  profitable,  they  are  also  more  hazard¬ 
ous  and  more  laborious. 

When  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor 
shall  be  fully  supplied,  then  of  course  the  la¬ 
bor  of  slaves  will  be  directed  to  other  em¬ 
ployments  and  enterprises.  Already  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  found,  that  in  some  instances  it  may 
be  used  as  profitably  in  works  of  public  im¬ 
provement.  As  it  becomes  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  it  will  be  applied  to  more  various 
purposes  and  combined  in  larger  masses.  It 
may  be  commanded  and  combined  with  more 
facility  than  any  other  sort  of  labor ;  and  the 
laborer,  kept  in  stricter  subordination,  will  be 
less  dangerous  to  the  security  of  society  than 
in  any  other  country,  which  is  crowded  and 
overstocked  with  a  class  of  what  are  called 
free  laborers.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
all  the  great  and  enduring  monuments  of 
human  art  and  industry— the  wonders  of 
Egypt,  the  everlasting  works  of  Borne— .were 
created  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There  will 
come  a  stage  in  our  progress  when  we  shall 
have  facilities  for  executing  works  as  great  as 
any  of  these— more  useful  than  the  pyrami  ds 
— not  less  magnificent  than  the  sea  of  Moans. 
What  the  end  of  all  is  to  be ;  what  mutations 
lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  distant  future  ;  to 
what  convulsions  our  societies  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  ;  whether  the  master,  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  live  with  his  slaves,  may  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  country  to  them ;  of 
all  this  it  were  presumptuous  and  vain  to 
speculate. 

I  have  hitherto,  as  I  proposed,  considered  it 
as  a  naked,  abstract  question  of  the  compar¬ 
ative  good  and  evil  of  the  institution  of  sla¬ 
very.  _  Very  far  different  indeed  is  the  practi¬ 
cal  question  presented’  to  us,  when  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  get  rid  of  an  institution  which  huj 
interwoven  itself  with  every  fibre  of  the  body 
politic ;  which  lias  formed  the  habits  of  our 
society,  and  is  consecrated  by  the  usage  of 
generations.  If  this  be  not  a  vicious  prescrip¬ 
tion,  which  the  laws  of  God  forbid  to  ripen 
into  right,  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be  respected 
by  all  tribunals  of  man.  If  the  negroes  were 
now  free,  and  it  were  proposed  to  enslave 
them,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  those 
who  proposed  the  measure  to  show  clearly 
that  their  liberty  was  incompatible  with  the 
public  security.  When  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
novate  on  the  established  state  of  things,  the 
burthen  is  on  those  who  propose  the  innova¬ 
tion,  to  show  that  advantage  will  be  gained 
from  it.  There  is  no  reform,  however  neces¬ 
sary,  wholesome  or  moderate,  which  wilL  not 
be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  inconve¬ 
nience,  risk  or  suffering.  Those  who  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  state  of  things  which  they  found 
existing,  can  hardly  be  thought  criminal.  But 
most  deeply  criminal  are  they  who  give  rise  to 
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the  enormous  evil  with  which  great  revolu¬ 
tions  in  society  are  always  attended,  without 
the  fullest  assurance  of  the  greater  good  to 
be  ultimately  obtained.  But;  if  it  can  be 
made  to  appear,  even  probably,  that  no  good 
will  be  obtained,  but  that  the  results  will  be 
evil  and  calamitous  as  the  process,  what  can 
justify  such  innovations!  Ho  human  being 
can  be  so  mischievous,  if  acting  conscientious¬ 
ly,  none  can  be  so  wicked,  as  those  who,  find¬ 
ing  evil  in  existing  institutions,  rush  blindly 
upon  change,  unforeseeing  and  reckless  of 
consequences,  and  leaving  it  to  chance  or  fate 
to  determine  whether  the  end  shall  be  im¬ 
provement,  or  greater  and  more  intolerable 
evil.  Certainly  the  instincts  of  nature  prompt 
to  resist  intolerable  oppression.  For  this  re¬ 
sistance  no  rule  can  be  prescribed,  but  it  must 
be  left  to  the  instincts  of  nature.  To  justify 
it,  however,  the  insurrectionists  should  at 
least  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success, 
and  be  assured  that  their  condition  will  be 
improved  by  success.  But  most  extraordinary 
is  it,  when  those  who  complain  and  clamor 
are  not  those  who  are  supposed  to  feel  the 
oppression,  but  persons  at  a  distauce  from 
them,  and  who  can  hardly  at  all  appreciate 
the  good  or  evil  of  their  situation.  It  is  the 
unalterable  condition  of  humanity,  that  men 
must  achieve  civil  liberty  for  themselves. 
The  assistance  of  allies  has  sometimes  enabled 
nations  to  repel  the  attacks  of  foreign  power ; 
never  to  conquer  liberty  as  against  their  own 
internal  government. 

In  one  thing  1  concur  with  the  abolitionists: 
that  if  emancipation  is  to  be  brought  about, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  immediate  and 
total.  But  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  brought 
about  in  any  manner,  and  then  inquire  what 
would  be  the  effects. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  would  be 
to  put  an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  our  great 
southern  staple.  And  this  would  be  equally 
the  result,  if  we  suppose  the  emancipated  ne¬ 
groes  to  be  irt  no  way  distinguished  from  the 
free  laborers  of  other  countries,  and  that  their 
labor  would  be  ,  equally  effective.  In  that 
case,  they  would  soon  cease  to  be  laborers 
for  hire,  but  would  scatter  themselves  over 
our  unbounded  territory,  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  land  owners  themselves.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  on  an  extensive  scale  can  only 
be  carried  on  where  there  are  slaves,  or  in 
couu tries  superabounding  with  free  labor. 
Ho  such  operations  are  carried  on  in  any  por¬ 
tion  of  our  own  country  where  there  are  not 
slaves.  Such  are  carried  on  in  England, 
where  there  is  an  overflowing  population  and 
intense  competition  for  employment.  And 
our  institutions  seem  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  respective  situations.  There,  a  much 
greater  number  of  laborers  is  required  at  one 
season  of  the  year  than  at  another,  and  the 
fanner  may  eu  large  or  diminish  the  quantity' 
of  labor  he  employs,  as  circumstances  may 


require.  Here,  about  the  same  quantity  of 
labor  i3  required  at  every  season,  and  the 
planter  suffers  no  inconvenience  from  retain¬ 
ing  his  laborers  throughout  the  year.  Ima¬ 
gine  an  exteusive  rice  or  cotton  plantation,  cul¬ 
tivated  by  free  laborers,  who  might  perhaps 
strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  at  a  season 
when  the  neglect  of  a  few  days  would  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop :  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  procure  laborers  at  all,  what 
;  planter  would  venture  to  cany  on  his  opera¬ 
tions  under  such  circumstances!  X  need 
hardly  say,  that  these  staples  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  any  extent  where  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil  cultivates  it  with  his  own  hands.  He 
can  do  little  more  than  produce  the  necessary 
food  for  himself  and  his  family. 

And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  these  staples,  and 
thus  annihilating  at  a  blow  two  thirds  or 
three  fourths  of  our  foreign  commerce?  Can 
any  sane  mind  contemplate  such  a  result  with¬ 
out  terror  ?  1  speak  not  of  the  utter  poverty 

!  and  misery;  to  which  v>re  ourselves  would  be 
!  reduced,  and  the  desolation  which  would  over- 
spread  our  own  portion  of  the  country.  Our 
slavery  has  not  only  given  existence  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  slaves  within  our  own  territories,  it 
has  given  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  there¬ 
fore  existence,  to  millions  of  freemen  in  our 
confederate  states;  enabling  them  „o  send 
forth  their  swarms,  to  overspread  the  plains 
and  forests  of  the  west,  and  appear  as  the 
harbingers  of  civilization.  The  products  of 
the  industry  of  those  states  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  the  civilised  world,  and  arc 
little  demanded  in  their  markets.  By  ex¬ 
changing  them  for  ours,  which  are  every 
where  sought  for,  the  people  of  these  states 
are  enabled  to  acquire  all  the  products  of  art 
and  industry,  all  that  contributes  to  conveni¬ 
ence  or  luxury,  or  gratifies  the  taste  or  the 
intellect,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
supply.  Hot  only  on  our  own  continent,  but 
on  the  other,  it  has  given  existence  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  the  means  of  com¬ 
fortable  subsistence  to  millions.  A  distinguish¬ 
ed  citizen  of  our  own  state,  than  whom  none 
can  be  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion, 
has  lately  stated  that  our  great  staple, 
cotton,  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  of  later  times  to  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation.  By  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain  cheap 
and  becoming  clothing,  it  has  inspired  a 
taste  for  comfort,  the  first  stimulus  to  civili¬ 
zation.  Does  not  self-defense  then  demand  of 
us  steadily  to  resist  the  abrogation  of  that 
which  is  productive  of  so  much  good  ?  It  is 
more  than  self-defense.  It  is  to  defend  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings,  who  are  far  removed 
from  us,  from  the  intensest  suffering,  if  not 
from  being  struck  out  of  existence.  It  is  the 
defense  of  human  civilization. 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil 
which  would  be  occasioned.  After  President 
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Pew,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word 
on  the  practicability  of  colonizing  our  slave?. 
The  two  races,' so  widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  impress  of  nature,  must  remain 
together  in  the  same  country.  Whether  it  be 
accounted  the  result  of  prejudice  or  reason, 
it  is  certain  that  the  two  races  will  not  be 
blended  together  so  as  to  form  a  homogene¬ 
ous  population.  To  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  nature  of  man  and  human  society,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  argue  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  continue  ;  but  that  the  one  race 
must  be  driven  out  by  the  other,  or  extermi¬ 
nated,  or  again  enslaved.  X  have  argued  on 
the  supposition  that  the  emancipated  negroes 
would  be  as  efficient  as  other  free  laborers. 
But  whatever  theorists,  who  know  nothing  of 
tbs  maker,  may  think  proper  to  assume,  we 
well  know  that  this  would  not  be  so.  We 
know  that  nothing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery 
can  overcome  their  propensity  to  indolence, 
and  that  not  one  in  ten  would  be  an  efficient 
laborer.  Even  if  this  disposition  were  not 
grounded  in  their  nature,  it  would  be  a  result 
of  their  position.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it 
observed,  that  to  be  degraded  by  opinion  is 
a  thousand  fold  worse,  so  far  as  the  feelings  of 
the  individual  are  concerned,  than  to  be  de¬ 
graded  by  the  laws.  They  would  be  thus 
degraded,  and  this  feeling  is  incompatible 
with  habits  of  order  and  industry.  Half  our 
population  would  at  once  be  paupers.  Let 
an  inhabitant  of  Hew-York  or  Philadelphia 
conceive  of  the  situation  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  states,  if  one  half  of  their  population 
consisted  of  free  negroes.  The  tie  which 
now  connects  them  being  broken,  the 
different  races  would  be  estranged  from 
each  other,  and  hostility  would  grow  up  be¬ 
tween  them.  Having  the  command  of  their 
own  time  and  actions,  they  could  more  effect¬ 
ually  combine  insurrection  and  provide  the 
means  of  rendering  it  formidable.  Released 
from  the  vigilant  superintendence  which  now 
restrains  them,  they  would  infallibly  be  led 
from  petty  to  greater  crimes,  until  all  life  and 
property  would  be  rendered  insecure.  Ag¬ 
gression  would  beget  retaliation,  until  open 
war,  and  that  a  war  of  extermination,  were 
established.  From  the  still  remaining  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  white  race,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  be  the  victors,  ancl  if  they  did 
not  exterminate,  they  must  again  reduce  the 
others  to  slavery — when  they  could  be  no 
longer  fit  to  be  either  slaves  or  freemen.  It 
is  not  only  in  self-defense,  in  defense  of  our 
country  and  "of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,'  but  in 
defense  of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  we  re¬ 
fuse  ifco  emancipate  them.  ;  -  . 

If  wo  suppose  them  to  have  political  privi¬ 
leges,  ancl  to  be  admitted  to  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  still  worse  results  may  be  expected.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Paulding  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  who  has  treated  it  fully.  It  is  already 


known,  that  if  there  be  a  class  unfavorably 
distinguished  by  any  peculiarity  from  the  rest 
of  society,  this  distinction  forms  a  tie  which 
binds  them  to  act  in  concert,  and  they  exer¬ 
cise  more  than  their  due  share  of  political 
power  and  influence ;  and  still  more  as  they 
are  of  inferior  character  and  looser  moral  prin¬ 
ciple.  Such  a  class  form  the  very  material 
for  demagogues  to  work  with.  Other  parties 
court  them  and  concede  to  them.  So  it  would 
be  with  the  free  blacks  in  the  case  supposed. 
They  would  be  used  by  unprincipled  politi¬ 
cians,  of  irregular  ambition,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  schemes,  until  they  should  give 
them  political  power  and  importance  beyond 
even  their  own.  intentions.  They  would  be 
courted  by  excited  parties  in  their  contests 
with  each  other.  At  some  time,  they  may 
perhaps  attain  political  ascendency,  and  this 
is  more  probable,  as  we  may  suppose  that 
there  will  have  been  a  great  emigration 
of  whites  from  the  country.  Imagine  the 
government  of  such  legislators.  Imagine 
then  the  sort  of  laws  that  will  be  passed,  to 
confound  the  invidious  distinction  which  has 
so  long  been  assumed  over  them,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  obliterate  the  very  memory  of  it. 
These  will  be  resisted.  The  blacks  will  be 
tempted  to  avenge  themselves  by  oppression 
and  proscription  of  the  white  race,  for  their 
long  superiority.  Thus  matters  will  go  on, 
until  universal  anarchy,  or  kakistocracy,  the 
government  of  the  worst,  is  fully  established. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  spirit  of  evil 
should  devise  or  send  abroad  upon  the  earth 
all  possible  misery,  discord,  horror  and  atro¬ 
city,  he  could  contrive  no  scheme  so  effectual 
as  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  within 
our  country. 

The  most  feasible  scheme  of  emancipation, 
and  that  which  I  verily  believe  would  involve 
the  least  danger  and  sacrifice,  would  be  that 
the  entire  white  population  should  emigrate, 
and  abandon  the  country  to  their  slaves. 
Here  would  be  triumph  to  philanthropy.  This 
wide  and  fertile  region  would  Jbe  again  re¬ 
stored  to  ancient  barbarism — to  the  worst  of 
barbavsim — barbarism  corrupted  and  de¬ 
praved  by  intercourse  with  civilization.  And 
this  is  the  consummation  to  be  wished,  upon 
a  speculation  that,  in  some  distant  future  age, 
they  may  become  so  enlightened  and  im¬ 
proved  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  civilized  races  of  the  earth. 
But  I  believe  moralists  allow  men  to  defend 
their  homes  and  their  country,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  others. 

Will  any  philanthropist  say  that  the  evils, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  would  be  brought 
about  only  by  the  obduracy,  prejudices  and 
overweening  self-estimation  of  the  whites  in 
refusing  to  blend  the  races  by  marriage,  and 
so  create  a  homogeneous  population  ?  But 
what  if  it  be  not  prejudice,  but  truth  and 
nature,  and  right  reason,  and  just  moral  feel- 
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ing  ?  As  I  have  before  said,  throughout  the 
whole  of  nature,  like  attracts  like,  and  that 
which  is  unlike  repels.  What  is  it  that  makes 
so  unspeakably  loathsome  crimes  not  to  be 
named,  and  hardly  alluded  to  ?  Even  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  so  nearly  homogeneous, 
there  are  swine  peculiarities  of  form  and  fea¬ 
ture,  mind  and  character,  which  tnay  be  gen¬ 
erally  distinguished  by  those  accustomed  to 
observe  them.  Though  the  exceptions  are 
numerous,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  in 
one  instance  in  a  hundred  is  the  man  of  sound 
and  unsophisticated  taste*  and  propensities  so 
likely  to  be  attracted  by.  the  female  of  a  for¬ 
eign  stock  as  by  one  of  his  own,  who  is  mote, 
nearly  conformed  to  .himself.  Shakspeare 
spoke  the  language  of  nature,  when  he  made 
the  senate  and  people  of  Venice  attribute  to 
the  effect  of  witchcraft  Desdemona’s  passion 
for  Othello — though,  as  Coleridge  has  said,  we 
are  to  conceive  of  him  not  as  a  negro,  but  as 
a  high-bred  Moorish  chief. 

If  the  negro  race,  as  I  have  contended,  be 
inferior  to  our  own  in  mind  and  character, 
marked  by  inferiority  of  form  and  features, 
then  ours  would  suffer  deterioration  from  such 
intermixture.  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
moral  .conduct  of  the  parent  who  should  vol¬ 
untarily  transmit  disease  or  fatuity  or  deform¬ 
ity  to  his  offspring  ?  If  man  be  the  most  perfect 
work  of  the  Creator,  arid  the  civilized  European 
man  the  most  perfect  variety  of  the  human 
race,  is  he  not  criminal  who  would  desecrate 
and  deface  God’s  fairest  work ;  estranging  it 
further  from  the  image  of  himself,  and  con¬ 
forming  it  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  brute  ? 

I  have  heard  it  said,  as  if  it  afforded  an  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  African  is  as  well  satisfied  of 
the  superiority  of  his  own  complexion,  form 
and  features,  aa  we  can  be  of  ours.  If  this 
were  true,  as  it  is  not,  would  any  one  be  so 
recreant  to  his  own  civilization,  as  to  say  that  J 
his  opinion  ought  to  weigh  against  ours;  that 
there  is  no  universal  standard  of  truth  and 
grace  and  beauty;  that  the  Hottentot  Venus 
may  perchance  possess  as  great  perfection  of 
form  as  the  Medicean  ?  It  is  true,  the  licen¬ 
tious  passions  of  men  overcome  the  natural 
repugnance,  and  find  transient  gratification  in 
intercourse  with  females  of  the  other  race. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making 
her  the  associate  of  life,  the  companion  of  the 
bosom  and  the  hearth.  ,  Him  who  would 
contemplate  such  an  alliance  for  himself,  or 
regard  it  with  patience  when  proposed  for  a 
son,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  we  should  esteem 
a  degraded  wretch ;  with  justice,  certainly,  if 
he  were  found  among  ourselves;  and  the  es¬ 
timate  would  not  be  very  different  if  he  were 
found  in  Europe.  :  It  is  not  only  in  defense  of 
ourselves,  of  our  country,  and  of  our  own  gen¬ 
eration,  that  we  refuse  to  emancipate  our 
slaves,  but  to  defend  our  posterity  and  race 
from  degeneracy  and  degradation. 

Are  we  not  justified  then  in  regarding  as 


criminals,  the  fanatical  agitators  whose  efforts 
are  intended  to  bring  about  the  evils  I  have 
described  ?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  their 
zeal  is  generous  and  disinterested,  and  that 
their  motives  may  be  praised,  though  their 
conduct  be  condemned.  But  I  hav*  little 
faith  in  the  good  motives  of  those  who  pursue 
bad  ends.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  them 
by  the  tendency  of  their  actions.  There  is 
much  truth  in  what  was  said  by  Coleridge; 
“  I  have  never  known  a  trader  in  philanthro¬ 
py  who  was  not  wrong  is  heart  somehow 
or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguVhed  are 
usually  unhappy  in  their  family  relations — 
men  not  benevolent  or  beneficent  to  individ¬ 
uals,  bnt  almost  hostile  to  them,  yet  lavishing 
money  and  time  on  the  race— the  abstract 
notion.”  The  prurient  love  of  notoriety  actu¬ 
ates  some.  There  is  much  luxury  in  senti¬ 
ment,  especially  if  it  can  be  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  others ;  and  if  there  be  added 
some  share  of  envy  or  malignity,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  indulgence  is  almost  irresistible.  But 
certainly  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
criminal,  who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  and 
close  their  ears  to  all  instruction  with  respect 
to  the  true  nature  of  their  actions. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  man  of  sane 
mind  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  achieve 
ultimate  success  ;  even  if  every  individual  in 
our  country,  out  of  the  limits  of  slaveholding 
states,  were  united  in  their  purposes.  They 
cannot  have  even,  the  miserable  triumph  of 
St.  Domingo,  of  advancing  through  scenes  of 
atrocity,  blood  and  massacre  to  the  restoration 
of  barbarism.  They  may  agitate  and  per¬ 
plex  the  world  for  a  time.  They  may  excite 
to  desperate  attempts  and  particular  acts  of 
cruelty  and  horror,  but  these  will  always  be 
suppressed  or  avenged  at  the  expense  of  the 
objects  of  their  truculent  philanthropy.  But 
short  of  this,  they  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  they  perpetrate.  As  I 
have  said,  their  opinions,  by  means  to  us  in¬ 
scrutable,  do  very  generally  reach  our  slave 
population.  What  human  being,  if  unfavora¬ 
bly  distinguished  by  outward  circumstances, 
is  not  ready  to  believe  when  lie  is  told  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  ?  Is  it  not  cruelty 
to  make  men  restless  and  dissatisfied  in  their 
condition,  when  no  effort  of  theirs  can  alter 
it  ?  The  greatest  injury  is  done  to  their  char¬ 
acters,  as  well  as  to  their  happiness.  Even 
if  no  such  feelings  or  designs  should  be  enter¬ 
tained  or  conceived  by  the  slave,  they  will  be 
attributed  to  him  by  the  master,  and  all  his 
conduct  scanned  with  a  severe  and  jealous 
scrutiny.  Thus  distrust  and  aversion  are  es¬ 
tablished,  where,  but  for  mischievous  inter¬ 
ference,  there  would  be  confidence  and  good¬ 
will,  and  a  sterner  control  is  exercised  over 
the  slave  who  thus  becomes  the  victim  of  his 
cruel  advocates. 

An  effect  is  sometimes  produced  on  the 
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mind  of  slaveholders,  by  the  publications  of 
the  self-styled  philanthropists,  and  their  judg¬ 
ments  staggered  and  consciences  alarmed. 
It  is  natural  that  the  oppressed  should  hate 
the  oppressor.  It  is  still  more  natural  that 
the  oppressor  should  hate  his  victim.  Con¬ 
vince  the  master  that  he  is  doing  injustice 
to  bis  slave,  and  he  at  once  begins  to  re¬ 
gard  bim  with  distrust  and  malignity.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that  when  circumstances  of  necessity  or 
temptation  induce  men  to  continue  in  the 
practice  of  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong, 
they  become  desperate  and  reckless  of  the 
degree  of  wrong.  I  have  formerly  heard  of  a 
master  who  accounted  for  his  practising  much 
severity  upon  his  slaves,  and  exacting  from 
them  an  unusual  degree  of  labor,  by  saying 
that  the  tiling  (slavery)  was  altogether  wrong, 
and  therefore  it  was  well  to  make  the  great¬ 
est  possible  advantage  out  of  it.  This  agita¬ 
tion  occasions  some  slaveholders  to  hang 
more  loosely  on  their  country.  Regarding  ! 
the  institution  as  of  questionable  character, 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  one  which  must  shortly  come  to 
an  end,  they  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
make  their  escape  from  the  evil  which  they 
anticipate.  Some  sell  their  slaves  to  new 
masters,  (always  a  misfotune  to  the  slave,)  and 
remove  themselves  to  other  societies,  of  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  uncongenial  to  their  own. 
And  though  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  only 
the  weak  and  the  timid  who  are  liable  to  be 
thus  affected,  still  it  is  no  less  an  injury  and 
public  misfortune.  Society  is  kept  in  an  un¬ 
quiet  and  restless  state,  and  every  sort  of  im¬ 
provement  is  retarded. 

Some  projectors  suggest  the  education  of 
slaves,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  free¬ 
dom,  as  if  there  were  any  method  of  a  man’s 
being  educated  to  freedom  but  by  himself. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  supposing  that 
they  are  shortly  to  be  emancipated,  and  that 
they  have  the  "capacities  of  any  other  race, 
they  are  undergoing  the  very  best  education 
which  it  is  possible  to  give.  They  are  in  the 
course  of  being  taught  habits  of  regular  and 
patient  industry,  and  this  is  the  first  lesson 
which  is  required.  I  suppose  that  their  most 
zealous  advocates  would  not  desire  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  high  places  of  society 
immediately  upon  their  emancipation,  but 
that  they  should  begin  their  course  of  free¬ 
dom  as  laborers,  and  raise  themselves  after¬ 
wards  as  their  capacities  and  characters  might 
enable  them.  But  how  little  would  what  are 
commonly  called  the  rudiments  of  education 
add  to  their  qualifications  as  laborers!  But 
for  the  agitation  which  exists,  however,  their 
education  would  be  carried  further  than  this. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  society  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  their  employments,  and 
consequently  to  give  them  the  information 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  those 


employments.  And  this  for  the  most  obvious 
reason,  it  promotes  the  master’s  interest.  How 
much  would  it  add  to  the  value  of  a  slave, 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  being  employed 
as  a  clerk,  or  be  able  to  make  calculations  as  a 
mechanic  ?  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
fanatical  spirit  which  has  been  excited,  it  lias 
been  thought  necessary  to  repress  this  ten¬ 
dency  by  legislation,  and  to  prevent  their  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knowledge  of  which  they  might 
make  a  dangerous  use.  If  this  spirit  were 
put  down,  and  we  restored  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  security,  this  would  be  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  the  process  of  which  I  have 
spoken  would  be  accelerated.  Whenever  in¬ 
dications  of  superior  capacity  appeared  in  a 
slave,  it  would  be  cultivated;  gradual  im¬ 
provement  would  take  place,  until  they  might 
be  engaged  in  as  various  employments  as 
they  were  among  the  ancients— perhaps  even 
liberal  ones.  Thus,  if  in  the  adorable  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
which  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  conjecture, 
they  are  to  be' rendered  capable  of  freedom 
and  to  enjoy  it,  they  would  be  prepared  for 
it  in  the  best  and  most  effectual,  because  in 
the  most  natural  and  gradual  manner.  But 
fanaticism  hurries  to  its  effect  at  once.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  God  does  good,  but  it  is 
by  imperceptible  degrees ;  the  devil  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  evil,  and  he  does  it  in  a  hurry. 
The  beneficent  processes  of  nature  are  not 
apparent  to  the  senses.  You  cannot  see  the 
plant  grow,  or  the  flower  expand.  The  vol¬ 
cano,  the  earthquake,  and  the  hurricane,  do 
their  work  of  desolation  in  a  moment.  Such 
would  be  the  desolation,  if  the  schemes  of 
fanatics  were  permitted  to  have  effect.  They 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  thwart  the  benefi¬ 
cent  purposes  of  Providence.  The  whole  ten¬ 
dency  of  their  efforts  is  to  aggravate  present 
suffering,  and  to  cut  off  the  chance  of  future 
improvement,  and  in  all  their  bearings  and 
results  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce,  nothing  but  “  pure,  unmixed,"  dephle- 
mated,  defecated  evil.” 

NEGRO  SLAVERY  AT  THE  SOUTH.— 
Letters  of  Governor  Hammond  to  Thomas 
Clarkson. — Introduction  ;  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  Futile  Attempts  to  Abolish  it  ;  Pre¬ 
scriptive  Right  ;  Slavery  in  the  Abstract  ; 
in  its  Moral  and  Religious  Aspect;  in  its 
Political  Influences,  as  affecting  Public 
Order,  and  the  Safety  and  Power  of  the 
State. — Sir  :  I  received,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Willoughby  M.  Dickin¬ 
son,  dated  at  your  residence,  “  Playford  Hall, 
near  Ipswich,  26th  November,  1844,”  in  which 
;  was  inclosed  a  copy  of  your  circular  letter, 
addressed  to  professing  Christians  in  our 
northern  states,  having  no  concern  with  slavery, 
and  to  others  there.  I  presume  that  Mr. 
Dickinson’s  letter  was  written  with  your  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  document  inclosed  with  your 
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consent  and  approbation.  I  therefore  feel  that 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  my  addressing  my 
reply  directly  to  yourself,  especially  as  there 
is  nothing  in  Mr.  Dickinson’s  communication 
requiring  serious  notice.  Having  abundant 
leisure,  it  will  be  a  recreation  to  devote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  an  examination  and  free  discussion 
of  the  question  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  our 
southern  states  ;  and  since  you  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  it  up. 

Familiar  a3  you  have  been  with  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  and  un¬ 
der  all  the  excitements  it  has  occasioned  for 
sixty  years  past,  I  may  not  be  able  to  present 
much  that  will  be  new  to  you.  Nor  ought  I 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  materially  affecting 
the  opinions  you  have  so  long  cherished,  and 
so  zealously  promulgated.  Still,  time  and 
experience  have  developed  facts,  constantly 
furnishing  fresh  tests  to  opinions  formed  sixty 
years  since,  and  continually  placing  this  great 
question  in  points  of  view  which  could  scarcely 
occur  to  the  most  consummate  intellect  even  a 
cuarter-  of  a  century  ago  ;  and  whiclimay  not 
lmve  occurred  yet  to  those  whose  previous 
convictions,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  thought 
have  thoroughly  and  permanently  biased 
them  to  one  fixed  way  of  looking  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  while  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  every  social  system,  and  special  local 
as  well  as  moral  causes  materially  affecting  it, 
which  no  one,  placed  at  the  distance  you  are 
from  us,  can  fully  comprehend  or  properly 
appreciate.  Besides,  it  may  be,  possibly,  a 
novelty  to  you  to  encounter  one  who  con¬ 
scientiously  believes  the  domestic  slavery  of 
these  states  to  be  not  only  an  inexorable  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  present,  but  a  moral  and  hu¬ 
mane  institution,  productive  of  the  greatest 
political  and  social  advantages,  and  who  is 
disposed,  as  I  am,  to  defend  it  on  these  grounds. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  defend  the 
African  slave  trade.  That  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  great  evils  arise  from  it  as  it 
has  been,  and  is  now  conducted;  unnecessary 
wars  and  cruel  kidnapping  in  Africa ;  the  most 
shocking  barbarities  in  the  Middle  Passage  ; 
and  perhaps  a  less  humane  system  of  slavery 
in  countries  continually  supplied  with  fresh 
laborers  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  evils  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  And  if  I  might  judge  of  the 
truth  of  transactions  stated  as  occurring  in  this 
trade,  by  that  of  those  reported  as  transpiring 
among  us,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  stories  in  circulation  are 
unfounded,  and  most  of  the  remainder  highly 
colored. 

On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Parliament  pro¬ 
hibiting  this  trade  to  British  subjects,  rests 
what  you  esteem  the  glory  of  your  life.  It 
required  twenty  years  of  arduous  agitation, 
and  the  intervening  extraordinary  political 
events,  to  convince  your  countrymen,  and 
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among  the  rest  your  pious  king,  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  measure ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
that  no  one  individual  rendered  more  essential 
service  to  the  cause  than  you  did.  In  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  you  cannot  but  often  ask 
yourself,  What  after  all  has  been  accomplished; 
how  much  human  suffering  has  been  averted ; 
how  many  human  beings  have  been  rescued 
from  transatlantic  slavery  ?  And  on  the  an¬ 
swers  you  can  give  these  questions  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  I  presume,  depend  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  your  life.  In  framing  them,  how  fre¬ 
quently  must  you  be  reminded  of  the  remark 
of  ,Hr.  Grosvenor,  in  one  of  the  early  debates 
upon  the  subject,  which  I  believe  you  have 
yourself  recorded,  “  that  he  had  twenty  objec¬ 
tions  fq  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade:  the 
flrsfc  was,  that  it  was  impossible—the  rest  he 
need  not  give.”  Can  you  say  to  yourself  or  to 
the  world,  that  this  first  '  objection  of  Mr. 
Grosvenor  has  been  yet  confuted  ?  It  was 
estimated  at  the  commencement  of  your  agita¬ 
tion  inns'?,  that  forty-five  thousand  Africans 
were  annually  transported  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  And  the  mortalitv  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  computed  by  some  at  five,  is 
now  admitted  not  to  have  exceeded  nine  per 
cent.  Not  withstanding  your  act  of  parliament, 
the  previous  abolition  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  alb  the  powers  in  the  world  have  sub¬ 
sequently  prohibited  this  trade  (some  of  the 
greatest  of  them  declaring  it  piracy,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  African  seas  with  armed  vessels  to 
prevent  it) — Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  a 
coadjutor  of  yours,  declared,  in  1840,  that  the 
number  of  Africans  now  annually  sold  into 
slavery  beyond  the  sea  amounts,  at  the  very- 
least,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls ; 
while  the  mortality  of  the  Middle  Passage  has 
increased,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
taken  to  suppress  the  trade,  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent.  And  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  slaves  who  have  been  captured 
and  liberated  by  British  men-of-war  since  the 
passage  of  your  act,  Judge  Jay,  an  American 
abolitionist,  asserts  that  one  hundred  thousand, 
or  two  thirds,  have  perished  between  their 
capture  and  liberation.  Does  it  not  really  seem 
that  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  a  prophet?  That 
though  nearly  all  the  “impossibilities”  of 
1787  have  vanished,  and  become  as  familiar 
facts  as  our  household  custom^,,  under  the 
magic  influence  of  3leam,  cotton,  and  universal 
peace,  yet  this  wonderful  prophecy  still  stands, 
defying  time  and  the  energy  and  genius  of 
mankind  ?  Thousands  of  valuable  lives  and 
fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  have  been 
thrown  away  by  your  government  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  overturn  it.  I  hope  you  have  not 
lived  too  long  for  your  own  happiness,  though 
you  have  been  thus  spared  to  see  that,  in  spite 
of  all  your  toils  and  those  of  your  fellow  la¬ 
borers,  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
human  agency  could  do,  the  African  slave- 
trade  has  increased  threefold  under  your  own 
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eyes — more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
ancient  branch  of  commerce;  and  that  your 
efforts  to  suppress  it  have  effected  nothing 
more  than  a  threefold  increase  of  its  horrors. 
There  is  ,  a  God  who  rules  this  world— all- 
powerful— far-seeing.  He  does  not  permithts 
creatures  to  foil  his  designs.  3 1  is  He  who,  for 
his  all-wise,  though  to  us  often  inscrutable,  pur¬ 
poses,  throws  “  impossibilities  ”  in  the  way  of 
our  fondest  hopes  and  most  strenuous  exertions. 
Can  you  doubt  this  ? 

Experience  having  settled  the  point,  that 
this  trade  cannot  be.  abolished  by  the  use  of 
force,  and  that  blockading  squadrons  only  serve 
to  make  it  more  profitable  and  more  cruel,  I 
am  surprised  that  the  attempt  is  persisted  in, 
unless  it  serves  as  a  cloak  to  other  purposes. 
It  would  be  far  better  than  it  now  is,  for  the 
African,  if  the  trade  was  free  from  all  restric¬ 
tions,  and  left  to  the  mitigation  and  decay  which 
time  and  competition  would  surely  bring  about. 
If  kidnapping,  both  secretly  and  by  war  made 
for  the  purpose,  could  be  by  any  means  pre¬ 
vented  m  Africa,  the  next  greatest  blessing 
you  could  bestow  upon  that  country  would  be 
to  transport  its  actual  slaves  in  comfortable 
vessels  across  the  Atlantic.  Though  they 
might  be  perpetual  bondsmen,  still  they  would 
emerge  from  darkness  into  fight — from  bar¬ 
barism  to  civilization— from  idolatry  to  Chris¬ 
tianity — in  short,  from  death  to  life. 

But  let  us  leave  the  African  slave-trade, 
which  has  so  signally  defeated  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  world,  and  turn  to  American 
slavery,  to  which  you  have  now  directed  our 
attention,  and  against  which  a  crusade  has 
been  preached  as  enthusiastic  and  ferocious  as 
that  of  Peter  the  Hermit — destined,!  believe, 
to  be  about  as  successful.  And  here,  let  me 
say,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two, 
though  you  may  not  acknowledge  it.  The 
wisdom  of  ages  has  concurred  in  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  establishing  rights  by  pre¬ 
scriptive  use,  however  tortuous  in  their  origin 
they  may  have  been.  You  would  deem  a  man 
insane,  whose  keen  sense  of  equity  would  lead 
him  to  denounce  your  right  to  the  lands  you 
hold,  and  which,  perhaps,  you  inherited  from 
a  loug  line  of  ancestry,  because  your  title  was 
derived  from  a  Saxon  or  Norman  conqueror, 
and  your  lands  were  originally  wrested  by  vio¬ 
lence  from  the  vanquished  Britons.  And  so 
would  the  New-England  abolitionist  regard 
any  one  who  would  insist  that  he  should  re 
store  his  farm  to  the  descendants  of  the 
slaughtered  red  men,  to  whom  God  had  as 
clearly  given  it  as  he  gave  life  and  free-  , 
dom  to  the  kidnapped  African.  That  time 
does  not  consecrate  wrong  is  a  fallacy  which 
all  history  exposes,  and  which  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  all  age3  and  professions  of  reli¬ 
gious  faith  have  practically  denied.  The 
means,  therefore,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  by  which  the  African  race  now  in  this 


country  have  been  reduced  to  slavery,  cannot 
affect  us,  since  they  are  our  property,  as  your 
land  is  yours,  by  inheritance,  or  purchase  and 
prescriptive  right.  You  will  say  that  man 
cannot  hold  property  in  man.  The  answer  is, 
that  he  can  and  actually  dom  hold  property  in 
his  fellow  all  the  world  over,  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  has  always  done  so.  I  will  show 
presently  bis  authority  for  doing  it. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  I  am  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  I  should  prob* 
ably  answer  that  I  am  not,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  question.  I  do  not  like 
to  deal  In  abstractions.  It  seldom  leads  to  any 
useful  ends.  There  are  few  universal  truths, 
I  do  not  now  remember  any  single  moral  truth 
universally  acknowledged.  We  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  is  given  to  our  finite  understanding 
to  comprehend  abstract  moral  truth.  Apart 
from  the  revelation  and  the  inspired  writings, 
what  ideas  should  we  have  even  of  God,  sal¬ 
vation,  and  immortality?  Let  the  heathen 
answer.  Justice  itself,  is  impalpable  as  an  ab¬ 
straction,  and  abstract  liberty  the  merest  phan¬ 
tasy  that  ever  amused  the  imagination.  This 
world  was  made  for  man,  ana  man  for"- the 
world  as  it  i9.  Ourselves,  our  relations  with 
one  another,  and  with  all  matter,  are  real,  not 
ideal.  I  might  say  that  I  am  no  more  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  than  I  am  of 
poverty,  disease,  deformity,  idiocy,  or  any 
other  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  human 
family ;  that  1  love  perfection,  and  I  think  I 
should  enjoy  a  millennium  such  as  God  has  pro¬ 
mised.  But  what  would  it  amount  to?  A  pledge 
that  I  would  join  you  to  set  about  eradicating 
those  apparently  inevitable  evils  of  our  nature, 
in  equalizing  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  con¬ 
summating  the  perfection  of  our  race,  and  in¬ 
troducing  the  millennium  ?  By  no  means.  To 
effect  these  things  belongs  exclusively  to  a 
higher  power.  And  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  leave  the  Almighty  to  perfect  his  own  works 
and  fulfil  his  own  covenants.  Especially,  as 
the  history  of  the  past  shows  how  entirely  fu¬ 
tile  all  human  efforts  have  proved,  when  made 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  carrying  out 
even  his  revealed  designs,  and  how  invariably 
he  has  accomplished  them  by  unconscious  in¬ 
struments,  and  in  the  face  of  human  expecta¬ 
tion.  Nay,  more,  that  every  attempt  which 
has  been  made  by  fallible  man  to  extort  from 
the  world  obedience  to  his  “abstract  ’’  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  has  been  invariably  at- 
;  tended  with  calamities,  dire  and  extended,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  the 
;,movement.  On  slavery  in  the  abstract,  then, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  say.  Let  us  contemplate  it  as  it  is ;  and 
thus  contemplating  it,  the  first  question  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  whether  it  is  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  his 
Holy  Scriptures— the  only  certain  means  given 
us  to  ascertain  his  will.  If  it  is,  then  slavery 
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is  ft  sin;  and  I  admit  at  once,  that  every  man 
is  bound  to  set  his  face  against  if,  and  to  eman¬ 
cipate  his  slaves  should  he  hold  any. 

Let  ih  open  these  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  seventeenth  vt-r., 

I  find  the  following  word-*:  ‘‘Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wile,  nor  hi9  man  servant,  nor 
his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor 
anything  that  is  thy  neighbor’s;”  which  is  the 
tenth  of  those  commandments  that  declare  the 
essential  principles  of  the  great  moral  law  de¬ 
livered  to  Moses  by  God  himself.  Now.  dis¬ 
carding  all  technical  and  verbal  quibbling  as 
wholly  unworthy  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
Word  of  God,  what  is  the  plain  meaning,  un¬ 
doubted  intent,  and  true  spirit  of  this  com¬ 
mandment?  Does  it  not  emphatically  and 
explicitly  forbid  you  to  disturb  your  neighbor 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property;  and  more 
especially  of  that  which  is  here  specifically 
mentioned  as  befog  lawfully  and  by  this  com¬ 
mandment  sacredly  made  his  ?  Prominent  in 
the  catalogue  stands  “his  man-servant  and  his 
maid-servant,”  who  are  thus  distinctly  conse¬ 
crated  as  his  property,  and  guaranteed  to  him 
for  his  exclusive  benefit  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  You  attempt  to  avert  the  other  wise 
irresistible  conclusion,  that,  slavery  was  thus 
ordained  by  God,  by  declaring  that  the  word 
.  “  slave  ”  is  not  used  here,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible.  And  I  have  seen  many  learned 
dissertations  on  this  point  from  abolition  pens. 
It  is  well  known  that  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  translated  “  servant”  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  mean  also  and  most  usually  “slave.” 
The  use  of  the  one  word  instead  of  the  other 
was  a  mere  matter  of  taste  with  the  transla¬ 
tors  of  the  Bible,  as  it  has  been  with  all  the 
commentators  and  religious  writers,  the  latter 
of  whom  have,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part, 
adopted  the  term  “slave,”  or  used  both  terms 
indiscriminately.  If,  then,  these  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  include  the  idea  of  both  systems 
of  servitude,  the  conditional  and  unconditional, 
they  should,  as  the  major  includes  the  minor 
proposition,  be  always  translated  “slaves,” 
unless  the  sense  of  the  whole  text  forbids  it. 
The  real  question,  then,  is,  what  idea  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  vvords  used  in 
the  commandment  quoted?  And  it  is  clear] 
to  my  mind,  that  as  no  limitation  is  affixed  to  j 
them,  and  the  express  intention  was  to  secure  j 
to  mankind  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  every] 
species  of  property,  that  the  terms  “  men-ser-  j 
vants  and  maid-servants”  include  all  classes  of  j 
servants,  and  establish  a  lawful,  exclusive  and  j 
•indefeasible  interest  equally  in  the  “  Hebrew  , 
brother  who  shall  go  out  in  the  seventh  year,” 
and  “  yearly  hired  servant,”  and  “  those  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  heathen  round  about,”  who 
were  to  be  “bondmen  for  ever,”  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  fellow-man . 

You  cannot  deny  that  there  were  among 
the  Hebrews  “  bondmen  for  ever.”  You  can- 
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not  deny  that  God  especially  authorized  his 
chosen  people  to  purchase  “  bondmen  for  ever” 
from  the  heathen,  as, recorded  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  that  they  am 
there  designated  by  the  very  Hebrew  word 
u-ed  in  the  tenth  commandment.  Nor  can 
you  deny  that  a  ‘‘rondman  for  ever”  is  a 
“  slave”  :  yet  you  endeavor  to  hang  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  immortal  consequence  upon  the 
wretched  subterfuge,  that  the  precise  word 
“slave”  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible.  As  if  the  translators -were  ca¬ 
nonical  expounders  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  their  words ,  not  God's  meaning ,  must  be 
regarded  as  his  revelation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  Christ  or  any  of  his 
apostles,  to  justify  such  blasphemous  per¬ 
versions  of  the  Word  of  Gou.  Although 
slavery  in  its  most  revolting  form  was  every 
where  visible  around  them,  no  visionary  no¬ 
tions  of  piety  or  philanthropy  ever  tempted 
them  to  g  unsay  the  Law,  even  to  mitigate 
the  cruel  severity  of  the  existing  system.  On 
the  contrary,  regarding  slavery  as  ah  estab¬ 
lished,  as  well  as  inevitable  condition  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  they  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing 
as  its  termination  on  earth,  any  more  than 
that  “the  poor  may  cease  out  of  the  land,” 
which  God,  affirms  to  Moses  shall  never  be ; 
and  they  exhort  “  all  servants  under  the  yoke” 
to  “count  their  masters  as  worthy  of  all  ho¬ 
nor  “  to  obey  them  in  all  things  according 
to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eye-service  as  men- 
pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God ;  not  only  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also 
the  froward ;  for  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye 
are  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it 
patiently  ?  but  if,  when  ye  do  wrell  and  suffer 
for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable 
to  God.”  St.  Paul  actually  apprehended  a 
runaway  slave  and  sent  him  to  his  master! 
Instead  of  deriving  from  the  Gospel  any  sanc¬ 
tion  for  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  sentiments  and 
conduct  more  strikingly  in  contrast,  than  those 
of  the  Apostles  and  Abolitionists. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
slavery  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
equally  absurd  to  say  that  American  slavery 
differs  in  form  or  principle  from  that  of  the 
chosen  people.  We  accept  the  Bible  terms  as 
the  definition  of  our  slavery ,  and,  its  precepts 
as  the  guide  of  our  conduct.  We  desire  no¬ 
thing  more.  Even  the  right  to  “buffet,” 
which  is  esteemed  so  shocking,  finds  its  ex¬ 
press  license  in  the  Gospel.  1  Peter  il  20. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  God  directs  the  Hebrews 
to  “  bore  holes  in  the  ears  of  their  brothers” 
to  mark  them,  when  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  they  bec  ame  perpetual  slaves.  Exo¬ 
dus  xxi.  6. 

I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  conclude,  and  I 
firmly  believe,  that  American  slavery  is  n  it 
only  not  a  sin,  but  especially  commanded  by 
'God  through  Moses,  and  approved  by 
16 
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Christ-  through  his  Apostles.  And  here  I 
might  close  its  defense;  for  what  God  ordains, 
and  Christ  sanctities,  should  surely  command 
the  respect  and  toleration  of  man.  But  1 
fear  there  has  grown  up,  iu  our  time,  a  tran¬ 
scendental  religion,  which  is  throwing  even 
transcendental  philosophy  into  the  shade —  a 
religion  too  pure  and  elevated  for  the  Bible, 
which  seeks  to  erect  among  men  a  higher 
standard  of  morals  than  the  Almighty  has  re¬ 
vealed  or  our  Saviour  preached ;  and  which  is 
probably  destined  to  do  more  to  impede  the 
extension  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  than  all 
the  infidels  who  have  ever  lived.  Error  is 
error.  It  is  .as  dangerous  to  deviate  to  the 
right  hand  as  to  the  left.  And  when  men, 
professing  to  be  holy  men,  and  who  are  by 
numbers  so  regarded,  declare  those  things  to 
be  sinful  which  our  Creator  has  exptessly 
authorized  and  instituted,  they  do  more  to 
‘destroy  his  authority  among  mankind  than 
the  most  wicked  can  effect  by  proclaiming 
that  to  be  innocent  which  he  has  forbidden. 
To  this  self-righteous  and  self-exalted  class 
belong  all  the  abolitionists  whose  writings  I 
have  read.  With  them,  it  is  no  end  of  the 
argument  to  prove  your  propositions  by  the 
texts  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  its 
plain  and  palpable  meaning,  and  as  under¬ 
stood  by  all  mankind  for  three  thousand  years 
before  their  time.  They  are  more  iagenious 
at  construing  and  interpolating  to  accommo¬ 
date  it  to  their  new-fangled  and  ethereal  code 
of  morals,  than  ever  were  Voltaire  or  Hume 
in  picking  it  to  pieces  to  free  the  world  from 
what  they  considered  a  delusion.  When  the 
abolitionists  proclaim  “  man-stealing”  to  be  a 
sin,  and  show  me  that  it  is  so  written  down  by 
God,  I  admit  them  to  be  right,  and  shudder 
at-  the  idea  of  such  a  crime.  But  when  I 
show  them  that  to  hold  “  bondmen  for  ever” 
is  ordained  by  God,  they  deny  the  Bible,  and 
set  up  in  its  place  a  law  of  their  own  making. 
I  must  then  cease  to  reason  with  them  on  this 
branch  of  the  question.  Our  religion  differs 
as  widely  as  our  manners.  The  great  Judge, 
in  our  day  of  final  account,  must  decide  be¬ 
tween  us. 

Turmng  from  our  considerations  of  slave- 
bolding  in  its  relations  to  man  as  an  account¬ 
able  being,  let  us  examine  it  in  its  influence 
on  his  political  and  social  state.  Though, 
being  foreigners  to  us,  you  are  in  no  wise  en¬ 
titled  to  interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of 
this  country,  it  has  become  quite  common  for 
your  countrymen  to  decry  slavery  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  political  evil  to  us,  and  even  to  declare 
that  our  northern  states  ought  to  withdraw 
from  the  confederacy  rather  than  continue  or 
be  contaminated  by  it.  The  American  aboli¬ 
tionists  appear  to  concur  fully  iu  these  senti¬ 
ments,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  them  are  in¬ 
cessantly  threatening  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
Nor  should  I  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  iu  ray 


opinion,  to  conjecture  which  region,  the  north 
Vr  south,  would  suffer  most  by  such  an  event, 
jfyr’one,  I  should  not  object, by  any  means,  to 
cast  my  lot  in  a  confederacy  of  states,  whose 
citizens  might  all  be  slaveholders. 

I  endorse:,  without  reserve,  the  much-abused 
sentiment  of  Governor  McDuffie,  that  “sla¬ 
very  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  republican 
edifice” ;  while  I  repudiate  as  ridiculously  ab¬ 
surd,  that  ynuch  lauded  but  no  where  accre¬ 
dited  dogma  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  “that  all  men 
are  born  equal”  No  society  has  ever  yet 
existed,  and  ^1  have  already  incidentally  quo¬ 
ted  the  higtVsVauthoritv  to  show  that  none 
ever  will  exist,  without  a  natural  variety  of 
classes.  The  most  .marked  of  these  must,  in 
a  country  like  ours, 'bn  the  rich  ami  poor,  the 
educated  and  the  ignor.ant.  It  will  scarcely 
be  disputed  that  the  very  poor  have  less  lei¬ 
sure  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  public  duties  than  the  rich;  and 
that  the  ignorant  are  wholly  unfit  for  them  at 
all.  In  all  countries  save  ours,  these  two 
classes,  or  the  poor  rather,  who  are  presumed 
to  be  necessarily  ignorant,  are  by  law  ex¬ 
pressly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  In  a  republi¬ 
can  government  this  cannot  be  done.  Uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  though  not  essential  in  theory, 
seems  to  be  in  fact  a  necessary  appendage  to 
a  republican  system.  Where  universal  suf¬ 
frage  obtains,  it  is  obvious  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  numerical  majority  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  in  every 
part  of  the  world  more  than  half  the  people 
are  ignorant  and  poor.  Though  no  one  can 
look  upon  poverty  as  a  crime,  and  we  do  not 
generally  here  regard  it  as  an  objection  to  a 
man  in  his  individual  capacity ;  still,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  a  wretched  atid  insecure 
government  which  is  administered  by  its 
most  ignorant  citizens,  and  those  who  have 
the  least  at  stake  under  it.  Though  intelli¬ 
gence  and  wealth  have  great  influence  here 
as  every  where,  in  keeping  in  cluck  reckless 
and  unenlightened  numbers,  yet  it  is  evident 
to  clo.se  observers,  if  not  to  all,  that  these  are 
rapidly  usurping  all  power  in  the  non  slave¬ 
holding  states,  and  threaten  a  fearful  crisis  in 
republican  institutions  there  at  no  remote  pe¬ 
riod.  in  the  siaveholding  states,  however, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  population,  and 
those  the  poor  and  the  most  ignorant,  have 
no  political  L  e  whatever,  because  they 

are  slaves.  Of  other  half  a  large  propor¬ 

tion  are  both  educated  and  independent  in 
their  circumstances,  while  those  who  unfortu¬ 
nately  are  not  so,  being  still  elevated  far  above 
the  mass,  are  higher  toned  and  more  deeply 
interested  in  preserving  a  stable  and  well  or¬ 
dered  government,  than  +he  same  class  in  any 
other  country.  Hence,  slavery  is  truly  the 
“  corner-stone”  and  foundation  of  every  well- 
designed  and  durable  “  republican  edifice.” 

With  us,  every  citizen  is  concerned  in  the 
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maintenance  of  order,  and  in  promoting  hon¬ 
esty  and  industry  among  those  of  the  lowest 
class  who  are  our  slaves ;  and  our  habitual 
vigilance  renders  standing  armies,  whether  of 
soldiers  or  policemen,  entirely  unnecessary. 
Small  guards  in  our  cities,  and  occasional  pa¬ 
trols  in  the  country,  insure  us  a  repose  and 
security  known  no  where  else.  You  cannot 
be  ignorant  that,  excepting  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose  exist¬ 
ing  government  would  not  be  overturned  in  a 
month  but  for  its  standing  armies,  maintained 
at  an  enormous  and  destructive  cost  to  those 
whom  they  are  destined  to  overawe,  so  ram¬ 
pant  and  combative  is  the  spirit  of  discontent 
wherever  nominal  free  labor  prevails,  with  its 
ostensible  privileges,  and  its  dismal  servitude. 
Nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  “  Free  States" 
of  this  Union  will  be  compelled  to  introduce 
the  same  expensive  machinery,  to  preserve 
order  among  their  “free  apd  equal”  citizens. 
Already  has  Philadelphia  organized  a  perma¬ 
nent  battalion  for  this  purpose;  Hew-York, 
Boston,  and  Cincinnati  will  soon  follow  her 
example  ;  and  then  the  smaller  towns  and 
densely  populated  counties.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  their  militia  to  repress"  violations  of 
the  peace  is  becoming  a  daily  affair.  A 
strong  government,  after  some  of  the  old 
fashions,  though  probablj  with  a  new  name, 
sustained  by  the  force  of  armed  mercenaries, 
is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  section  of  this  confederacy,  and  one  which 
may  not  be  very  distant 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  done  a  broad,  that,  in  case  of  war,  slavery 
would  be  a  source  of  weakness.  It  did  not 
weaken  Rome,  nor  Athens,  nor  Sparta,  though 
their  slaves  were  comparatively  far  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  ours,  of  the  same  color,  for  the 
most  part,  with  themselves,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms. 
I  have  no  apprehension  that  our  slaves  would 
seize  such  an  opportunity  to  revolt.  The  pus- 
sent  generation  of  them,  born  among,  us, 
would  never  think  of  f-uch  a  thing  at  an/  time, 
unless  instigated  to  it  by  others.  Against 
such  instigations  we  are  always  m  our  guard. 
In  time  of  war  we  should  be  more  watchful 
and  better  prepared  to  put  down  insurrections 
than  at  any  other  periods.  Should  any  for¬ 
eign  nation  be  so  lost  to  every  sentiment  of 
civilized  humanity  as  to  attempt  to  erect 
among  us  the  standard  of  revolt,  or  to  invade 
us  with  black  troops  for  the  base  and  barba¬ 
rous  purpose  of  stirring  up  servile  war,  then- 
efforts  would  be  signally  rebuked.  Our 
slaves  could  not  be  easily  seduced,  nor  would 
any  thing  delight  them  more  than  to  assist  in 
stripping  Cuffee  of  his  regimentals  to  put  him 
in  the  cotton-field,  which  would  be  the  fate  of 
most  black  invaders,  without  any  prolix  form 
of  “  apprenticeship.”  If,  as  I  am  satisfied 
would  be  the  case,  our  slaves  remained 
peacefully  on  our  plantations,  and  cultivated 


them  in  time  of  war,  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  a  limited  number  of  our  citizens,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  could  put  forth  more  strength 
in  such  an  emergency.at  less  sacrifice,  than 
any  other  people  of  the  same  numbers.  And 
thus  we  should  in  every  point  of  view,  “out 
of  this  nettle  danger,  pluck  the  flower  safety.” 

How  far  slavery  may  be  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  those  not  owning  slaves,  yet 
united  with  us  in  political  association,  is  a 
question  for  their  sole  consideration.  It  is 
true  that  our  representation  in  Congress  is  in  ¬ 
creased  by  it  But  so  are  our  taxes ;  and  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  being  the  majority, 
divide  among  themselves  far  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  levied  by  the  federal 
government.  And  I  doubt  not  that  when  it 
comes  to  a  close  calculation,  they  will  not  be 
slow  in  finding  out  that  the  balance  of  profit 
arising  from  the  connection  is  vastly  in  their 
favor. 

Slavery  and  its  Social  Effects  ;  Duel¬ 
ling;  Mobs  ;  Repudiation  ;  Licentiousness ; 
Comparative  Expense  of  Free  and  Slave 
Labor  ;  Treatment  of  Slaves  ;  Instruction  ; 
Punishments  (Continued.) — In  a  social  point 
of  view  the  abolitionists  pronounce  slavery  to 
be  a  monstrous  evil.  If  it  was  so,  it  would  be 
our  own  peculiar  concern,  and  superfluous  be¬ 
nevolence  in  them  to  lament  over  it.  Seeing 
their  bitter  hostility,  they  might  leave  us  to 
cope  with  our  own  calamities.  But  they  make 
war  upon  us  out  of  excess  of  charity,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  purify  by  covering  us  with  calumny. 
You  have  read,  and  assisted  to  circulate,  a 
great  deal  about  affrays,  duels,  and  murders 
occurring  hfere,  and  all  attributed  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  demoralization  of  slavery.  Hot  a  single 
event  of  this  sort  takes  place  among  us,  but  it 
is  caught  up  by  the  abolitionists,  and  paraded 
over  the  world  with  endless  comments,  van 
ations,  and  exaggerations.  You  should  not 
take  whajs  reaches  you  as  a  mere  sample,  and 
infer  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  more  you  never 
hear.  Y ou  hear  al  1,  and  more  than  all,  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  point  of  honor  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  slave  region,  and  that 
disputes  of  certain  classes  are  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  for  adjustment  to  the  “  trial  by  com¬ 
bat.”  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
enter,  in  this  letter,  into  a  defense  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  duelling,  nor  to  maintain  at  length  that 
it  does  not  tarnish  the  character  of  a  people  to 
acknowledge  a  standard  of  honor.  Whatever 
evils  may  arise  from  it,  however,  they  cannot 
be  attributed  to  slavery — since  the  same  cus¬ 
tom  prevails  both  in  France  and  England. 
Few  of  your  prime-ministers,  of  the  last  half 
century  even,  have  escaped  the  contagion,  I 
believe.  The  affrays  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  and  in  which  rifles,  bowie-knives,  and 
pistols  are  so  prominent,  occur  mostly  in  the 
frontier  states  of  the  southwest.  They  are 
naturally  incidental  to  the  condition  of  society 
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as  it  exists  in  many  sections  of  these  recently 
settled  countries,  and  will  as  naturally  cease 
in  due  time.  Adventurers  from  the  older 
states  and  from  Europe,  as  desperate  in  cha¬ 
racter  as  they  are  iu  fortune,  congregate  in 
these  wild  regions,  jostling  one  another,  and 
often  forcing  the  peaceable  and  honest  into 
rencontres  in  self-defense.  Slavery  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  things.  Stability  and  peace 
are  the  first  desires  of  every  slaveholder,  and 
the  true  tendency  of  the  system.  It  could 
not  possibly  exist  amid  the  eternal  anarchy 
and  civil  broils  of  the  ancient  Spanish  domin 
ions  in  America.  And  for  this  very  reason, 
domestic  slavery  has  ceased  there.  So  far 
from  encouraging  strife,  such  scenes  of  riot 
and  bloodshed  -as  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  disgraced  our  northern  cities,  and  as  you 
have  lately  witnessed  in  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  and  Wales,  not  only  never  have  occur¬ 
red,  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  never  will  occur 
in  our  slaveholding  states.  The  only  thing 
that  can  create  a  mob  (as  you  might  call  it) 
here,  is  the  appearance  of  an  abolitionist  whom 
the  people  assemble  to  chastise.  And  this  is 
no  more  of  a  mob  than  a  rally  of  shepherds 
to  chase  a  wolf  out  of  their  pastures  would 
be  one. 

But  we  are  swindlers  and  repudiators  1 
Pennsylvania  is  not  a  slave  State.  A  majority 
of  the  states  which  have  failed  to  meet  their 
obligations  punctually  are  non-slaveholding ; 
and  two  thirds  of  the  debt  said  to  be  repudi¬ 
ated  is  owed  by  these  states.  Many  of  the 
states  of  this  Union  are  heavily  encumbered 
with  debt — none  so  hopelessly  as  England. 
Pennsylvania  owes  §22  for  each  inhabitant — 
England  $222,  counting  her  paupeu  in.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  repudiation,  defkite  and 
final,  of  a  lawful  debt,  that  I  am  a  wave  of. 
A  few  states  have  failed  to  pay  some  instal¬ 
ments  of  interest.  The  extraordinary  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
account  for  it.  Time  will  set  all  things  right 
again.  Every  dollar  of  both  principal  and 
interest  owed  by  any  state,  north  or  south, 
will  be  ultimately  paid,  unless  the  abolition  of 
slavery  overwhelms  us  all  in  one  common  ruin. 
But  have  no  other  nations  failed  to  pay  ?  When 
were  the  French  assignats  redeemed  ?  How 
much  interest  did  your  National  Bank  pay  on 
its  immense  circulation  from  1797  to  1821, 
during  which  period  that  circulation  wa3  in¬ 
convertible,  and  for  the  time  repudiated?  How 
much  of  your  national  debt  has  been  incurred 
for  money  borrowed  to  meet  the  interest  upon 
it,  thus  avoiding  delinquency  m  detail,  by  in¬ 
suring  inevitable  bankruptcy  and  repudiation 
in  the  end  ?  And  what  sort  of  operation  was 
that  by  Which  your  present  ministry  recently  | 
expunged  a  handsome  amount  of  that  debt  by  i 
substituting,  through  a  process  just  not  com  1 
pulsory,  one  species  of  security  for  another  ? 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  faults  of  others  do 
not  excuse  our  own,  but  when  failings  are 


charged  to  slavery  which  are  shown  to  occns' 
to  equal  extent  where  it  does  not  exist,  surely 
slavery  must  be  acquitted  of  the  accusation. 

It  is  roundly  asserted  that  we  are  not  so 
well  educated  nor  sc  religious  as  elsewhere.  I 
will  not  go  into  tedious  statistical  statements 
on  these  subjects.  Nor  have  T,  to  tell  the 
truth,  much  confidence  in  the  details  of  what 
are  commonly  set  forth  as  statistics.  As  to 
education,  you  will  probably  admit  that 
slaveholders  should  have  more  leisure  for 
mental  culture  than  most  people.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  charged  against  them  that  they  are 
peculiarly  fond  of  power  and  ambitious  of 
honors.  If  this  be  so,  as  all  the  power  and 
honors  of  this  country  are  won  mainly  by 
intellectual  superiority,  it  might  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sumed  that  slaveholders  would  not,  be  neglect¬ 
ful  of  education.  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  presumption  I  point  you  to  the  facts,  that 
our  Presidential  chair  has  been  occupied  for  , 
forty-four  out  of  (he  fifty-six  years  by  slave¬ 
holders  ;  that  another  has  been  recently  elect¬ 
ed  to  fill  it  for  four  years  more,  over  an  oppo¬ 
nent  who  was  a  slaveholder  also  and  that,  in 
the  federal  offices  anil  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  considerably  more  than-  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  acknowledged  to  stand  in  the 
first  rank  are  from  the  south.  In  this  arena 
the  intellects  of  the  free  and  slave  states 
meet  iu  full  and  fair  competition.  Nature 
must  have  been  unusually  bountiful  to  us,  or  we 
have  been,  at  least,  reasonably  assiduous  in 
the  cultivation  of  such  gifts  as  she  has  bestow¬ 
ed — unless,  indeed,  you  refer  our  superiority 
to  moral  qualities,  -which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not.  More  wealthy  we  are  not,  nor  would 
mere  wealth  avail  in  such  rivalry. 

The  piety  of  the  south  is  unobtrusive.  "We 
think  it  proves  but  little,  though  it  is  a  confi¬ 
dent  thing  for  a  man  to  claim  that  he  stands 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  Creator,  and  is 
kjss  a  sinner,  than  his  neighbor.  If  vocifera-- 
tico  is  to  carry  the  question  of  religion,  the 
nortH  and  probably  the  Scotch  have  it.  Our 
sects  ate  few,  harmonious,  pretty  much  united 
among  themselves,  and  pursue  their  avoca¬ 
tions  in  humble  peace.  In  fact,  our  professors 
of  religion  seem  to  think — whether  correctly 
or  not-— that  it  iu  their  duty  to  do  “  good  in 
secret,”  and  to  carry  their  holy  comforts  to  the 
heart  of  each  individual,  without  reference  to 
class  or  color,  for  his  special  enjoyment,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  exhibit  their  zeal  before 
the  world.  So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,, 
I  believe  our  clergymen,  when  called  cn  to 
make  a  showing,  have  never  had  occasion  to 
blush,  if  comparisons  were  drawn  between 
the  free  and  slave  states.  And  although  our 
presses  do  not  teem  with  controversial  pamph¬ 
lets,  nor  our  pulpits  shake  with  excommuni¬ 
cating  thunders,  the  daily  walk  of  our  religious 
communicants  furnishes  apparently  as  little 
food  for  gossip  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  other 
regions.  It  may  bo  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
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<out  want  of  excitability— though  that  is  a 
quality  accredited  to  us  in  an  eminent  degree 
— that  few  of  the  remarkable  religious  isms 
ofthe  present  day  have  taken  root  among  us. 
We  have  been  so  irreverent  as  to  laugh  at 
Mormohism  and  Milierism,  which  have  created  j 
such  commotions  further  north ;  and  modern 
prophets  have  no  honor  in  our  country. 
'Shakers,  Ttappists,  Bunkers,  Socialists,  Fou- 
rierists,  and  ihe  like,  "keep  themselves  afar 
off.  Even  Puseyism  has  not  yet  moved  us. 
Tou  may  attribute  this  to  our  domestic  slavery  j 
if  you  choose.  I  believe  you  would  do  so  j 
justly.  There  is  no  material  hero  for  such 
characters  to  operate  upon. 

But  your  grand  charge  is,  that  licentious¬ 
ness,  iu  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  is  a 
prominent  trait  of  our  social  system,  and  that 
it  necessarily  arises  from  slavery.  This  is  a 
favorite  theme  With  the  abolitionists,  male  and 
female.  Folios  have  been  written  on  it  It 
is  a  common  observation,  that  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  ladies  of  eminent  virtue  so 
much  delight  to  dwell,  and  on  which,  in 
especial,  learned  oid  maids  like  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  linger  with  such  insatiable  relish. 
'They  expose  it  iu  the  slave  states  with  the 
most  minute  observance  and  endless  iteration. 
Miss  Martineau,  with  peculiar  gusto,  relates  a 
series  of  scandalous  stories,  which  would  have 
made  Boccaccio  jealous  of  her  pen,  but  which 
■are  so  ridiculously  false  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  some  wicked  wag,  knowing  she  would 
write  a  book,  has  furnished  her  materials 
—a  game  too  often  played  on  tourists  in  this 
country.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  fe¬ 
male  abolitionists  to  this  topic,  and  their  bit 
ierness  in  regard  to  it,  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
to  even  the  most  charitable  mind,  that 

-“  Such  rage  without  betrays  the  fires  within.” 

JSTor  are  their  immaculate  coadjutors  of  the 
other  sex,  though  perhaps  less  specific  in  their 
charges,  less  violent  in  their  denunciations. 
But  recently,  in  your  island,  a  clergyman  has, 
.at  a  puldic  meeting,  stigmatized  the  whole 
slaveholding  region  as  a  “brothel.”  Bo  these 
people  thus  cast  stones,  being  “  without  sin”  ? 
Or  do  they  only 

e;  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  tircyhave-no  mind  to !” 

Alas  that  David  and  Solomon  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  repose  in  peace;  tha*  Leo  should  be 
almost  canonized,  and  Luther  more  than 
sainted ;  that,  in  our  day,  courtesans  should 
be  formally  licensed  in  Paris,  and  tenements 
in  London  rented  for  years  to  women  of  the 
‘town,  for  the  benefit  of  the 'church,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  bishop;  and  the  poor 
slave  states  of  America  alone  pounced  upon, 
and  offered  up  as  a  holocaust  on  the  Altar 
-of  immaeulateness,  to  atone  for  the  abuse 
,o£  natural  instinct  by  all  mankind ;  and  if 


not  actually  consumed,  at  least  exposed, 
anathematized  and  held  up  to  scorn,  by 
those  who 

“write 

Or  with  a  rival’s  or  an  eunuch’s  spite.” 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  admit  that  this 
charge  is  just  or  true.  Without  meaning  to 
profess  uncommon  modesty,  I  will  say  that 
I  wish  the  topic  could  be  avoided.  I  am  of 
opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  every  right-minded 
man  will  concur,  that  the  public  exposure 
and  discussion  of  this  vice,  even  to  rebuke, 
invariably  does  more  harm  than  good ;  and 
that  if  it  yhmot  be  checked  by  instilling 
pure  and  virtuous  sentiments,  it  is 'far  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  its  deformities.  I  may  not,  however, 
pass  it  over ;  nor  ought  I  to  feel  any7  delicacy 
m  examining  a  question  to  which  the  slave¬ 
holder  is  invited  and  challenged  by  clergy¬ 
men  and  virgins.  So  far  from  allowing, 
then,  that  licentiousness  pervades  this  re¬ 
gion,  I  broadly  assert,  and  I  refer  to  the 
records  of  our  courts,  to  the  public  press, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  all  who  have  ever 
lived  here,  that,  among  our  white  popula¬ 
tion,  there  are  fewer  cases  of  divorce,  sepa¬ 
ration,  erirn.  con.,  seduction,  rape,  and  bas¬ 
tardy,  than  among  any  other  five  millions 
of  people  on  the  civilized  earth.  And  this 
fact,  I  believe,  will  be  conceded  by  the  abo¬ 
litionists  of  this  country  themselves.  I  am 
almost  willing  to  refer  it  to  them,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  their  decision  on  it.  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  if  I  thought  them  capable 
of  an  impartial  judgment  on  any  matter 
where  slavery  is  in  question.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  licentiousness  consists  in  the  con- 
|  stant  intercourse  between  white  "males  and 
j  colored  females.  One  of  your  heavy  charges 
against  us  has  been  that  we  regard  and  treat 
these  people  as  brutes;  you  now  charge  us 
with  habitually  taking  them  to  our  bosoms. 
I  will  not  comment  on  the  inconsistency  of 
these  accusations.  I  will  not  deny  that 
some  intercourse  of  the  sort  doestakb  place. 
Its  character  and  extent,  however,  are 
grossly  and  atrociously  exaggerated.  FTo 
authority,  divine  or  human,  has  yet  been 
found  sufficient  to  arrest  all  such  irregulari¬ 
ties  among  men.  But  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  they  are  perpetrated  here,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  cities.  Very  few  mulatfcoes  are 
reared  on  our  plantations.  In  the  cities,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
own  slaves.  A  still  larger  proportion  are 
natives  of  the  north  or  foreigners.  They 
should  share,  and  justly  too,  an  equal  part, 
in  this  sin,  with  the  slaveholders.  Facts 
cannot  be  ascertained,  or,  I  doubt  not,  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  the  chief  offend¬ 
ers.  If  the  truth  be  otherwise,  then  persons 
from  abroad  have  stronger  prejudices  against 
the  African  race  than  we  have.  Be  this  as 
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it;  may,  it  is  well  known  that  this  intercourse ! 
is  regarded,  in  our  society,  as  highly  disre¬ 
putable.  If  carried  on  habitually,  it  seri¬ 
ously  affects  a  man’s  standing,  so  far  as  it  is 
known ;  and  he  who  takes  a  colored  mistress 
— with  rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions — 
loses  caste  at  once.  You  will  say  that  one 
exception  should  damn  our  whole  country. 
How  much  less  criminal  is  it  to  take  a  white 
mistress  ?  In  your  eyes  it  should  be  at  least 
an  equal  offense.  Y et  look  around  you  at 
home,  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  and 
count  how  many  mistresses  are  kept,  in 
unblushing  notoriety,  without  any  loss  of 
caste.  Such  eases  are  nearly  unknown  here, 
and  down  even  to  the  lowest  walks  of  life, 
it  is  almost  invariably  fatal  to  a  man’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  prospects,  to  keep  a  mistress  openljr, 
whether  white  or  black.  What  Miss  Marti- 
neau  relates  of  a  young  man’s  purchasing  a 
colored  concubine  from  a  lady,  and  avowing 
his  designs,  is  too  absurd  even  for  contra¬ 
diction.  Yo  person  would  dare  to  allude  to 
such  a  subject,  in  such  a  manner,  to  any 
decent  female  in  this  country.  If  he  did, 
"he  would  be  lynched — doubtless  with  your 
approbation. 

After  all,  however,  the  number  of  the 
mixed  breed,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
black,  is  infinitely  small,  and,  out  of  the 
towns,  next  to  nothing.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  African  raee  has  been 
among  us  for  two  hundred  years,  and  that 
those  of  the  mixed  breed  continually  inter¬ 
marry,  often  rearing  large  families,  it  is  a 
decided  proof  of  our  continence,  that  so  few 
comparatively  are  to  be  found.  Our  mis¬ 
fortunes  are  two  fold.  From  the  prolific  pro¬ 
pagation  of  these  mongrels  among  them¬ 
selves,  we  are  liable  to  be  charged  by  tourists 
with  delinquencies  where  none  have  been 
committed,  while,  where  one  has  been,  it 
cannot  be  concealed.  Color  marks  indelibly 
the  offense,  and  reveals  it  to  every  eye. 
Conceive  that,  even  in  your  virtuous  and 
polished  country,  if  every  bastard  through 
all  the  circles  of  your  social  system 
was  thus  branded  by  nature  and  known 
to  all,  what  shocking  developments  might 
there  not  be!  Iiow  little  indignation 
might  your  saints  have  to  spare  for  the 
licentiousness  of  the  slave  region.  But  I 
have  done  with  thb  disgusting  topic.  And 
I  think  I  may  justly  conclude,  after  all  the-; 
scandalous  charges  which  tea-table  gossip 
and  long-gowned  hypocrisy  have  brought 
against  the  slaveholders,  that  a  people  whose 
men  are  proverbially  brave,  intellectual  and 
hospitable,  and  whose  women  are  unaffect¬ 
edly  chaste,  devoted  to  domestie  life,  and 
happy  in  it,  can  neither  be  degraded  nor 
demoralized,  whatever  their  institutions 
may  be.  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  our 
system  of  slavery  contributes  largely  to«  the 


development  and  culture  of  these  high  and 
noble  qualities. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view— -which  1 
will  not  omit — slavery  presents  some  diffi¬ 
culties.  As  a  general  rule,  I  agree  that  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  free  labor  is  cheaper 
than  slave  labor.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  ours  is  unpaid  labor.  The  slave  him¬ 
self  must  he  paid  for,  and  thus  his  labor  is 
all  purchased  at  once,  and  for  no  trifling 
sum.  His  price  was,  in  the  first  place,  paid 
mostly  to  your  countrymen,  and  assisted  in 
building  up  some  of  those  colossal  English 
fortunes,  since  illustrated  by  patents  of  no¬ 
bility  and  splendid  piles  of  architecture, 
stained  and  cemented,  if  you  like  the  ex¬ 
pression,  with  the  blood  of  kidnapped  inno¬ 
cents;  but  loaded  with  no  heavier  curses 
than  abolition,  and  its  begotten  fanaticisms, 
have  brought  upon  your  land — some  of  them 
fulfilled,  some  yet  to  be.  But  besides  the 
first  cost  of  the  slave,  he  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  —  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  if 
not  for  humanity’s  sake,  that  he  may  do 
good  work,  retain  health  and  life,  and  rear 
a  family  to  supply  his  place.  When  old  pr 
sick  he  is  a  clear  expense,  and  so  is  the  help¬ 
less  portion  of  his  family.  Ho  poor-law 
rovides  for  him  when  unable  to  work,  or 
rings  up  his  children  for  our  service  when 
we  need  them.  These  are  all  heavy  charges 
on  slave  labor.  Hence,  in  all  countries 
where  the  denseness  of  the  population  has 
reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty 
that  labor  can  be  obtained  whenever  wanted, 
and  the  laborer  be  forced,  by  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  t,o  hire  for  the  smallest  pittance  that 
will  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  rags 
upon  liis  back,  while  in  actual  employment 
— dependent,  at  all  other  times,  on  alms  or 
poor-rates — in  all  such  countries  it  is  found 
cheaper  to  pay  this  pittance  than  to  clothe, 
feed,  nurse,  support  through  childhood  and 
pension  in  old  age,  a  race  of  slaves.  Indeed, 
the  advantage  is  so  great  as  speedily  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the  slave. 
And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  I 
could  cultivate  my  lands  on  these  terms,  I 
would,withoutaword,  resign  my  slaves,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  be  properly  disposed  of.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  free  or  slave  labor  is 
cheapest  to  us  in  this  country,  at  this  time, 
situated  as  we  are.  And  it  is  decided  at 
once  by  the  fact,  that  we  cannot  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  any  other  than  slave  labor.  We 
neither  have,  nor  can  we  procure,  other  labor 
to  any  extent,  or  on  anything  like  the  terms 
mentioned.  We  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  our  dear  labor,  under  the 
consoling  reflection,  that  what  is  lost  to  us 
is  gained  to  humanity  ;  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  our  slave  costs  us  more  than  your  freeman 
costs  you,  by  so  much  is  he  better  off.  You 
will  promptly  say,  emancipate  your  slavea*. 
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and  then  you  will  have  free  labor  on  suit¬ 
able  terms.  That  might  be,  if  there  were 
five  hundred  where  there  is  now  one,  and 
the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  was  as  densely  populated  as  your  island. 
But  until  that  comes  to  pass,  no  labor  can 
be  procured  in  America  on  the  terms  you 
have  it. 

While  I  thus  freely  admit  that,  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  proprietor,  slave  labor  is  dearer 
than  free,  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  it  as 
equally  clear,  that  it  is  dearer  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  the  state.  Though  it  is  certain 
that  the  slave  is  a  far  greater  consumer  than 
your  laborer,  the  year  round,  yet  your  pau- 
er  system  is  costly  and  wasteful.  Supported 
y  your  community  at  large,  it  is.  not  ad¬ 
ministered  by  your  hired  agents  with  that 
interested  care  and  economy — not  to  speak 
of  humanity — which  mark  the  management 
of  ours,  by  each  proprietor  of  his  own  non- 
effectives;  and  is  both  more  expensive  to 
those  who  pay,  and  less  beneficial  to  those 
who  receive  its  bounties.  Besides  this, 
slavery  is  rapidly  filling  up  our  country  with 
a  hardy  and  healthy  race,  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate  and  productions,  and  con¬ 
ferring  signal  political  and  social  avantages 
on  us  as  a  people,  to  whiehj  I  have  already 
referred. 

I  have  yet  to  reply  to  the  main  ground 
on  which  you  and  your  coadjutors  rely  for 
the  overthrow  of  our  system  of  slavery. 
Failing  in  all  your  attempts  to  prove  that 
it  is  sinful  in  its  nature,  immoral  in  its 
effects,  a  political  evil,  and  profitless  to  those 
who  maintain  it,  you  appeal  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  mankind,  and  attempt  to  arouse  the 
world  against  us,  by  the  most  shocking 
charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  You  begin 
by  a  vehement  denunciation  of  “  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  power  of  oue  man  over  his  fellow- 
men  ”  The  question  of  the  responsibility  of 
power  is  a  vast  one.  It  is  the  great  political 
uestion  of  modern  times.  Whole  nations 
ivide  oft*  upon  it,  and  establish  different 
fundamental  systems  of  government,  That 
“responsibility”  which,  to  one  set  of  mil¬ 
lions,  seems  amply  sufficient  to  check  the 
government,  to  the  support  of  which  they 
devote  their  lives  and  fortunes,  appears  to 
another  set  of  millions  a  mere  mockery  of 
restraint.  And  accordingly  as  the  opinions 
of  these  millions  differ,  they  honor  each 
other  with  the  epithets  of  “  serfs”  or  “  anar¬ 
chists.”  It  is  ridiculous  to  introduce  such 
an  idea  as  this  into  the  discussion  of  a  mere 
domestic  institution.  But  since  you  have  in¬ 
troduced  it,  I  deny  that  the  power  of  the 
slaveholder  in  America  is  “irresponsible.” 
He  is  responsible  to  God.  He  is  responsible 
to  a  world— a  responsibility  which  aboli¬ 
tionists  do  not  intend  to  allow  him  to  evade, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  which  I  write 
you  this  letter.  He  is  responsible  to  the 


community  in  which  lie  lives,  and  to  the 
laws  under  which  he  enjoys  his  civil  rights. 
These  laws  do  not  permit  him  to  kill,  to 
maim,  or  punish  beyond  certain  limits,  or  to 
overtask,  or  to  refuse  to  feed  and  clothe,  bis 
slave.  In  short,  they  forbid  him  to  be  tyran¬ 
nical  or  cruel.  If  any  of  these  laws  have  grown 
obsolete,  it  is  because  they  are  so  seldom  vio¬ 
lated  that  they  are  forgotten.  You  have 
disinterred  one  of  them  from  a  compilation 
by  some  Judge  Stroud  of  Philadelphia,  to 
stigmatize  its  inadequate  penalties  for  kill¬ 
ing,  maiming,  &C.  Your  object  appears  to 
be— -you  can  have  no  other — to  produce  the 
impression  that  it  must  be  often  violated  on 
account  of  its  insufficiency.  You  say  as 
much,  and  that  it  marks  our  estimate  of  the 
slave.  You  forget  to  state  that  this  law  was 
enacted  by  Englishmen ,  and  only  indicates 
their  opinion  of  the  reparation  due  for  their 
offenses.  Ours  is  proved  by  the  fact,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  Judge  Stroud  or  your¬ 
self,  that  we  have  essentially  altered  this 
law;  and  the  murder  of  a  slave  has  for 
many  years  been  punishable  with  death  in 
this  state.  And  so  it  is,  I  believe,  in  most 
or  all  the  slave  states.  You  seem  well 
aware,  however,  that  laws  have  been  re¬ 
cently  jpassed  in  all  these  states  making  it 
penal  to  teach  slaves  to  read.  Do  you  know 
what  occasioned  their  passage,  and  renders 
their  stringent  enforcement  necessary  ?  I 
can  tell  you.  It  was  the  abolition  agitation. 
If  the  slave  is  not  allowed  to  read  his  Bible, 
the  sin  rests  upon  the  abolitionists;  for  they 
stand  prepared  to.  furnish  him  with  a  key  to 
it,  which  would  make  it,  not  a  book  of  hope 
and  love  and  peace,  but  of  despair,  hatred, 
and  blood  ;  which  would  convert  the  reader, 
not  into  a  Christian,  but  a  demon.  To  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  such  a  horrid  destiny,  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  slaves, 
not  less  than  to  ourselves,  to  interpose  the 
most  decisive  means.  If  the  Catholics  deem 
it  wrong  to  trust  the  Bible  to  the  hands  of 
ignorance,  shall  we  he  excommunicated  be¬ 
cause  we  -will  not  give  it,  and  with  it  the 
corrupt  and  fatal  commentaries  of  the  abo¬ 
litionists,  to  our  slaves?  Allow  our  slaves 
to  read  your  pamphlets,  stimulating  them  to 
cut  our  throats!  Can  you  believe  us  to  be 
such  unspeakable  fools? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  subscribe  in  full 
to  the  sentiment  so  often  quoted  by  the  abo¬ 
litionists,  and  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in.  his  letter 
to  me :  “Ilomo  sum ,  humani  nil  a  me  alienum 
puto,,:  as  translated  and  practically  illustrated 
by  them.  Such  a  doctrine  would  give  wide 
authority  to  every  one  for  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  others. 
It  will  do  in  poetry- — perhaps  in  some  sorts 
of  philosophy — but  the  attempt  to  make  it  a 
household  maxim,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
daily  walks  of  life,  has  caused  many  an 
“  homo”  a  broken  crown,  and  probably  will 
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continue  to  do  it.  Still,  though  a  slaveholder, 
I  freely  acknowledge  my  obligations  as  a 
man  ;  and  that  I  am  bound  to  treat  humanely 
the  fellow-creatures  whom  God  has  intrusted 
to  my  charge.  I  feel  therefore  somewhat 
sensitive  under  the  accusation  of  cruelty,  and 
disposed  to  defend  myself  and  fellow  slave¬ 
holders  against  it.  It  is  certainly  the  interest 
of  all.  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  also  the 
desire  of  every  one  of  us,  to  treat  our  slaves 
with  proper  kindness.  It  is  necessary  to  our 
deriving  the  greatest  amouut  of  profit  from 
them.  Of  this  we  are  all  satisfied.  And  you 
snatch  from  us  the  only  consolation  we  Ame¬ 
ricans  could  derive  from  the  opprobrious  im¬ 
putation  of  being  wholly  devoted  to  making 
money,  which  your  disinterested  and  gold- 
despising  countrymen  delight  to  cast  upon  us, 
when  you  nevertheless  declare  that  we  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
inhuman.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Pitt  could 
never  get  over  the  idea  that  self-interest  would 
insure  kind  treatment  to  slaves,  until  you  told 
him  your  woful  stories  of  the  Middle  Pas¬ 
sage.  Mr.  Pitt  was  right  in  the  first  instance, 
and  erred  under  your  tuition,  in  not  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  a  temporary  and  a 
permanent  ownership  of  them.  Slaveholders 
are  no  more  perfect  than  other  men.  They 
have  passions.  Some  of  them,  as  you  may 
suppose,  do  not  at  all  times  restrain  them. 
Neither  do  husbands,  parents  and  friends. 
And  in  each  of  these  relations  as  serious 
Bufferings  as  frequently  arise  from  uncon¬ 
trolled  passions  as  ever  do  in  that  of  master 
and  slave,  and  with  as  little  chance  of  indem¬ 
nity.  Yet  you  would  not  on  that  account 
break  them  up.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  our  slaveholders  are  as  kind  masters 
as  men  usually  are  kind  husbands,  parents 
and  friends — as  a  general  rule,  kinder.  A 
bad  master — he  who  overworks  his  slaves, 
provides  ill  for  them,  or  treats  them  with  un¬ 
due  severity — loses  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he 
would  for  the  violation  of  any  of  his  social 
and  most  of  his  moral  obligations.  What  the 
most  perfect  plan  of  management  would  be  is 
a  problem  hard  to  solve.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  slavery  in  this  country,  this 
subject  has  occupied  the  minds  of  all  slave¬ 
holders,  as  much  as  the  improvement  of  the 
general  condition  of  mankind  has  those  of  the 
most  ardent  philanthropists;  and  the  greatest 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  system  has 
been  effected.  You  yourself  acknowledge 
that  in  the  early,  part  of  your  career  you  were 
exceedingly  anxious  for  the  immediate  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade,  lest  those  engaged  in 
it  should  so  mitigate  its  evils  a&  to  destroy  the 
force  of  your  arguments  and  facts.  The  im¬ 
provement  you  then  dreaded  has  gone  on 
steadily  here,  and  would  doubtless  have  taken 
place  in  the  slave  trade  but  for  the  measures 
adopted  to  suppress  it. 


Of  late  years  we  have  been  nofc  only'  an¬ 
noyed,  but  greatly  embarrassed  in  this  matter 
by  the  abolitionists.  We  have  been  compel¬ 
led  to  curtail  some  privileges ;  we  have  been 
debarred  from  granting  new  ones.  In  the 
face  of  discussions  which  aim  at  loosening  all 
ties  between  master  and  slave,  we  have  in 
some  measure  to  abandon  our  efforts  to  at¬ 
tach  them  to  us,  and  control  them  through 
their  affections  and  pride.  We  have  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  power  of  fear.  We 
must  in  all  our  intercourse  with  them  assert 
and  maintain  strict  mastery,  and  impress  it 
on  them  that  they  are  slaves.  This  is  painful 
to  us,  and  certainly  no  present  advantage  to 
them.  But  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
abolition  agitation.  We  are  determined  to 
continue  masters,  and  to  do  so  we  have  to 
draw  the  rein  tighter  and  tighter  day  by  day 
to  be  assured  that  we  hold  them  in  complete 
check.  How  far  this  process  will  go  on,  de¬ 
pends  wholly  and  solely  on  the  abolitionists. 
When  they  desist  we  can  relax.  We  may 
not  before.  I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  say 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  actual  alarm  and 
fear  of  our  slaves  ;  but  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  we  should  be  ineffably  stupid  not  to 
increase  our  vigilance  and  strengthen  our 
hands.  You  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  your 
labors.  I  speak  freely  and  candidly — not  as 
a  colonist  who,  though  a  slaveholder,  has  a 
master;  but  as  a  free  white  man  holding, 
under  God,  and  resolved  to  hold,  my  fate  in 
my  own  hands;  but  I  assure  you  that  my 
sentiments  and  feelings  and  determinations 
are  those  of  every  slaveholder  in  this  country. 

The  research  and  ingenuity  of  theab  >lition- 
ists,  aided  by  the  invention  of  runaway  slaves 
— in  which  faculty,  so  far  as  improvising 
falsehood  goes,  the  African  race  is  without  a 
rival — have  succeeded  in  shocking  the  world 
with  a  smalt  number  of  pretended  instances 
of  our  barbarity.  The  only  wonder  is  that, 
considering  the  extent  of  our  country,  the 
variety  of  our  population,  its  fluctuating  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  publicity  of  all  our  transactions, 
the  number  of  cases  collected  is  so  small.  It 
speaks  well  for  us.  Yet  of  these  many  are 
false,  all  highly  colored,  some  occurring  half  a 
century,  most  of  them  many  years  ago;  and 
no  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  them  perpe¬ 
trated  by  foreigners.  With  a  few  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  emigrant  Scotch  and  English  are 
the  worst  masters  among  us,  and  next  to  them 
our  northern  fellow-citizens.  Slaveholders 
born  and  bred  here  are  always  more  humane 
to  slaves,  and  those  who  have  grown  up  to  a 
large  inheritance  of  them,  the  most  so  of  any, 
showing  clearly  that  the  effect  of  the  system 
is  to  foster  kindly  feelings.  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  impute  inhumanity  to  foreigners, 
as  to  show  that  they  come  here  with  false 
notions  of  the  treatment  usual  and  necessary 
for  slaves,  and  that  newly  acquired  power 
1  here,  as  every  where  el.se,  is  apt  to  be  abused. 
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I  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of! 
the  cases  stated  by  tbe  abolitionists.  It  would 
be  disgusting  and  of  little  avail.  I  know 
nothing  of  them.  I  have  seen  nothing  like 
them,  though  bom  and  bred  here,  and  have 
rarely  heard  of  any  thing  at  all  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  them.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I 
think  most  of  your  facts  must  have  been 
drawn  from  the  West  Indies,  where  undoubt¬ 
edly  slaves  were  treated  much  more  harshly 
than  with  us.  This  was  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  stated. 
One  was,  that  they  had  at  first  to  deal  more 
extensively  with  barbarians  fresh  from  the 
wilds  of  Africa;  another,  and  a  leading  one, 
the  absenteeism  of  proprietors.  Agents  are 
always  more  unfeeling  than  owners,  whether 
placed  over  West  Indian  or  American' slaves, 
or  Irish  tenantry.  We  feel  this  evil  greatly 
even  here.  You  describe  the  use  of  thumb¬ 
screws  as  one  mode  of  punishment  among  us. 
I  doubt  if  a  tliumb-screw  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  in 
this  country.  Stocks  are  rarely  used  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  and  confinement  still  more 
seldom,  though  both  are  common  punishments 
for  whites,  all  the  world  over.  I  think  they 
should  be  more  frequently  resorted  to  with 
slaves,  as  substitutes  for  flogging,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  the  most  injurious  and  least  efficacious 
mode  of  punishing  them  for  serious  offenses. 
It  is  not  degrading,  and  unless  excessive,  oc¬ 
casions  little  pain.  You  may  be  a  little  as¬ 
tonished,  after  all  the  flourishes  that  have 
been  made  about  “cart  whips,”  etc.  when  I 
say  flogging  is  not  the  most  degrading  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  world.  It  may  be  so  to  a 
white  man  in  most  countries,  but  how  is  it  to 
the  white  boy?  That  necessary  coadjutor  of 
the  schoolmaster,  the  “  birch,”  is  never  thought 
to  have  rendered  infamous  the  unfortuuate 
victim  of  pedagogue  ire;  nor  did  Solomon  in 
his  wisdom  dream  that  he  was  counselling 
parents  to  debase  their  offspring,  when  he  ex¬ 
horted  them  not  to  spoil  the  child  by  sparing 
the  rod.  Pardon  me  for  recurring  to  the  now 
exploded  ethics  of  the  liibie.  Custom,  which, 
you  will  perhaps  agree,  makes  most  things  m 
this  world  good  or  evil,  has  removed  all  in¬ 
famy  from  the  punishment  of  the  lash  to  the 
slave.  Your  blood  boils  at  the  recital  of 
stripes  inflicted  on  a  man ;  and  you  think  you 
should  be  frenzied  to  see  your  own  child  flog 
ged.  You  see  how  completely  this  is  ideal, 
arising  from  the  fashions  of  society.  You 
doubtless  submitted  to  the  rod  yourself,  in 
other  years,  when  the  smart  was  perhaps  as 
severe  as  it  would  be  now  ;  and  you  have 
never  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  revenging 
yourself  on  the  preceptor  who,  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  hia  “  irresponsible  power,”  thought 
proper  to  chastise  your  son.  So  it  is  with  the 
negro  and  the  negro  father. 

As  to  chains  and  irons,  they  are  rarely  used ; 
never,  I  believe,  except  in  cases  of  running 


away.  You  will  admit,  that  if  we  pretend 
to  own  slaves,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
abscond  whenever  they  see  fit ;  and  that  if 
nothing  else  will  prevent  it,  these  means 
must  be  resorted  to.  See  the  inhumanity 
necessarily  arising  from  slavery,  you  will  ex¬ 
claim.  Are  such  restraints  imposed  on  no 
other  class  of  people  giving  no  more  offense  ? 
Look  to  your  army  and  navy.  If  your  sea¬ 
men,  impressed  from  their  peaceful  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  your  soldiers,  recruited  at  the  gin 
shops — both  of  them  as  much  kidnapped  as 
the  most  unsuspecting  victim  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  doomed  to  a  far  more  wretched 
fate — if  these  men  manifest  a  propensity  to 
desert,  the  heaviest  manacles  are  the  mildest 
punishment :  it  is  most  commonly  death  after 
summary  trial.  But  armies  and  navies,  you 
say,  are  indispensable,  and  must  be  kept  up 
at  every  sacrifice.  I  answer  that  they  are 
no  more  indispensable  than  slavery  is  to  us — 
•and  to  you ;  for  you  have  enough  of  it  in 
your  country,  though  the  form  and  name  dif¬ 
fer  from  curse 

Depend  upon  it  that  many  things,  and  in 
regard  to  our  slaves,  most  things,  which  ap¬ 
pear  revolting  at  a  distance,  and  to  slight  rqt? 
flection,  would,  on  a  nearer  view  and  impart 
tial  comparison  with  the  customs  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  strike  you  in  a 
very  different  light.  Remember  that  on  our 
estates  we  dispense  with  the  whole  machinery 
of  public  police  and  public  courts  of  justice. 
Thus  we  try,  decide  and  execute  the  sentences 
in  thousands  of  cases,  which  in  other  countries 
would  go  into  the  courts.  Hence  most  of  the 
acts  of  our  alleged  cruelty  which  have  any 
foundation  in  truth.  Whether  our  patriarchal 
mode  of  administering  justice  is  less  humane 
than  the  assizes,  can  only  be  determined  by 
careful  inquiry  and  comparison.  But  this  is 
never  done  by  the  abolitionists.  All  our  pun- 
lishmentsare  the  outrages  of  “irresponsible 
power,”  If  a  man  steals  a  pig  in  England, 
he  is  transported— torn  from  wife,  children, 
parents,  and  sent  to  the  antipodes,  infamous, 
and  an  outcast  for  ever,  though  probably  he 
took  from  the  superabundance  of  his  neighbor 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  famishing  little  ones. 
If  one  of  our  well-fed  negroes,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  meat,  steals  a  pig,  be  gets  per¬ 
haps  ferty  stripes.  If  one  of  your  cottagers 
breaks  into  another’s  house,  he  is  hung  for 
burglary.  If  a  slave  does  the  same  here,  a 
few  lashes,  or  it  may  be  a  few  hours  in  the 
stocks,  settles  the  matter.  Are  our  courts  or 
yours  the  most  humane  ?  If  slavery  were  not 
in  question,  you  would  doubtless  say  burs  is 
mistaken  lenity.  Perhaps  it  often  is;  and 
slaves  too  lightly  dealt  with  sometimes  grow 
daring.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  and  al¬ 
most  always  in  consequence  of  excessive  in¬ 
dulgence,  an  individual  rebels.  This  is  the 
highest  crime  he  can  commit.  It  is  tiva-'ou. 
It  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  whole  system. 
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His  life  is  justly  forfeited,  though  it  is  never 
intentionally  taken,  unless  after  trial  in  our 
public  courts.  Sometimes,  however,  in  cap¬ 
turing,  or  in  self-defense,  he  is  unfortunately 
killed.  A  legal  investigation  always  follows. 
But  terminate  as  it  may,  the  abolitionists 
raise  a  hue  and  cry,  and  another  shocking 
case”  is  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  the 
world  by  tender-hearted  male  and  female 
philanthropists,  who  would  have  thought  all 
right  had  the  master’s  throat  been  cut,  and 
would  have  triumphed  in  it. 

I  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  penalties  inflicted  on  a  slave  in  our 
patriarchal  courts  and  those  of  the  courts  of 
sessions  to  which  freemen  are  sentenced  in  all 
civilized  countries ;  but  1  know  well  that  if 
there  is  any  fault  in  our  criminal  code,  it  is 
that  of  excessive  mildness. 

Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  South¬ 
ern  Slaves  compared  with  English  Labor- 
eus  ;  Schemes  of  Abolition  ;  Moral  Suasion, 
Force;  Competition  of  Free  Labor p  West 
India  Emancipation.  (Continued.) — f  erhaps 
a  few  general  facts  will  best  illustrate  the  treat¬ 
ment  this  race  receives  at  our  hands.  It  is 
Acknowledged  that  it  increases  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  the  white.  I  believe  it  is  an  es¬ 
tablished  principle  that  population  thrives  in 
proportion  to  its  comforts.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  people  are  not  recruited 
by  emigration  from  abroad  as  the  whites  are, 
and  that  they  are  usually  settled  on  our  rich¬ 
est  and  least  healthy  lands,  the  fact  of  their 
equal  comparative  increase  and  greater  lon¬ 
gevity  outweighs  a  thousand  abolition  false¬ 
hoods,  in  favor  of  the  leniency  and  providence 
of  our  management  of  them.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  are  incomparably  fewer 
cases  of  insanity  and  suicide  among  them  than 
among  the  whites.  The  fact  is,  that  among 
the  slaves  of  the  African  race,  these  things 
are  almost  wholly  unknown.  However  fre¬ 
quent  suicide  may  have  been  among  those 
brought  from  Africa,  I  can  say  that,  in  my 
time,  I  cannot  remember  to  have  known  or 
heard  of  a  single  instance  of  deliberate  self- 
destruction,  and  but  of  one  of  suicide  at  all. 
As  to  insanity,  I  have  seen  but  one  perma¬ 
nent  case  of  it,  and  that  twenty  years  ago.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  among  three  millions 
of  people  there  must  be  some  insane  and 
some  suicides;  but  I  will  venture  to  say, that 
more  cases  of  both  occur  annually  among 
every  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  than  among  all  our  slaves.  Can 
it  be  possible,  then,  that  they  exist  in  that 
state  of  abject  misery,  goaded  by  constant  in¬ 
juries,  outraged  in  their  affections,  and  worn 
down  with  hardships,  which  the  abolitionists 
depict,  and  so  many  ignorant  and  thoughtless 
persons  religiously  believe  ? 

With,  regard  to  the  separation  of  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  nothing  can  I 


be  more  untrue  than  the  inferences  drawn 
from  what  is  so  constantly  harped  on  by  abo¬ 
litionists.  Some  painful  instances  perhaps 
may  occur.  Very  few  that  can  be  prevented. 
It  is,  and  it  always  has  been,  an  object  of 
prime  consideration  with  our  slaveholders  to 
keep  families  together.  Negroes  are  them¬ 
selves  both  perverse  and  comparatively  indif¬ 
ferent  about  this  matter.  It  is  a  singular 
trait,  that  they  almost  invariably  prefer  form¬ 
ing  connections  with  slaves  belonging  to  other 
masters,  and  at  some  distance.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  impossible  to  prevent  separations  some¬ 
times,  by  the  removal  of  one  owner,  his  death 
or  failure,  and  dispersion  of  his  property.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  every  reasonable  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  keep  the  parties  together,  if 
they  desire  it.  And  the  negroes  forming 
these  connections,  knowing  the  chance  of  their 
premature  dissolution,  rarely  complain  more 
than  we  all  do  of  the  inevitable  strokes  of 
fate.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  negro 
prefers  to  give  up  his  family,  rather  than 
separate  from  his  master.  I  have  known 
such  instances.  As  to  wilfully  selling  off  a 
husband,  or  wife,  or  child,  I  believe  it  is  rare¬ 
ly,  very  rarely  done,  except  when  some  of¬ 
fense  has  been  committed  demanding  “  trans¬ 
portation.”  At  sales  of  estates,  and  even  at 
sheriff’s  sales,  they  are  always,  if  possible, 
sold  in  families.  On  the  whole,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  migratory  character  of  onr  popula¬ 
tion,  I  believe  there  are  more  families  among 
our  slaves  who  have  lived  and  died  together 
without  losing  a  single  member  from  their 
circle,  except  by  ihe  process  of  nature,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  constant,  uninterrupted  com¬ 
munion,  than  have  flourished  in  the  same 
space  of  time  and  among  the  same  number  of 
civilized  people  in  modern  times.  And,  to 
sum  up  all,  if  pleasure  is  correctly  to  be  de¬ 
fined  to  be  the  absence  of  pain,  (which,  so  far 
as  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  concerned,  is 
undoubtedly  its  true  definition,)  I  believe  our 
slaves  are  the  happiest  three  millions  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  on  whom  the  sun  shines.  Into 
their  Eden  is  coming  Satan  in  the  guise  of  an 
abolitionist. 

As  regards  Iheir  religious  condition,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  majority  of  the  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches 
of  the  south  are  colored.  Almost  every  where 
they  have  precisely  the  same  opportunities 
of  attending  worship  that  the  whites  have, 
and  besides,  special  occasions  for  tbeuiselves 
exclusively,  which  they  prefer.  In.  many 
places  not  so  accessible  to  clergymen  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  missionaries  are  sent  and  mainly  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  masters,  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  slaves.  There  are  none,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  who  may  not,  if  they  like,  hear  the  Gos¬ 
pel  preached  at  least  once  a  month,  most  of 
them  twice  a  month,  and  very  many  every 
week.  In  our  thinly  settled  country  the 
I  whites  fare  no  better.  But,  in  addition  to 
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this,  on  plantations  of  any  size,  the  slaves  who 
have  joined  the  church  are  formed  into  a 
class,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  one  of 
their  number,  acting  as  deacon  or  leader,  who 
is  also  sometimes  a  licensed  preacher.  This 
class  assembles  for  religious  exercises  week¬ 
ly,  semi-weekly,  or  often  er,  if  the  members 
choose.  In  some  parts,  also,  Sunday-schools 
for  blacks,  are  establ  shed,  and  Bible  classes 
are  orally  instructed  by  discreet  and  pious 
persons.  Now  where  will  you  find  a  laboring 
population  possessed  of  greater  religious  ad¬ 
vantages  than  these  ?  Not  in  London,  I  ana 
sure,  where  it  is  known  that  your  churches, 
chapels,  and  religious  meeting-houses  of  all 
sorts,  cannot  contain  one  half  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

I  have  admitted,  without  hesitation,  what 
it  would  be  untrue  and  profitless  to  deny,  that 
slaveholders  are  responsible  to  -the  world  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  fellow-beings  1 
whom  God  has  placed  in  their  hands.  I  think 
it  would  be  only  fair  for  you  to  admit  what 
is  equally  undeniable,  that  every  man  in  inde¬ 
pendent  circumstances,  all  the  world  over, 
and  every  government,  is,  to  the  same  extent, 
responsible  to  the  whole  human  family  for  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  in 
their  own  country  and  around  them,  wherever 
they  may  be  placed,  to  whom  God  has  denied 
the  advantages  he  has  given  themselves.  If 
so,  it  would  naturally  seem  the  duty  of  true 
humanity  and  rational  philanthropy  to  devote 
their  tune  and  labor,  their  thoughts,  writings 
and  charity,  first,  to  the  objects  placed,  as  it 
were,_  under  their  own  immediate  charge. 
And  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  clear  evasion 
and  sinful  neglect  of  this  cardinal  duty,  to 
pass  from  those  whose  destitute  situation  they 
can  plainly  see,  minutely  examine,  and  effi¬ 
ciently  relieve,  to  inquire  after  the  condition 
of  others  in  no  way  intrusted  to  their  care,  to 
exaggerate  evils  of  which  they  cannot  be  cog¬ 
nizant,  to  expend  all  their  sympathies  and 
exhaust  all  their  energies  on  these  remote  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  unnatural,  not  to  say  dangerous 
benevolence ;  and,  finally,  to  calumniate,  de¬ 
nounce,  and  endeavor  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  the  world  against  their  unoffending  fellow- 
creatures  for  not  hastening,  under  their  dicta¬ 
tion,  to  redress  wrongs  which  are  stoutly  and 
truthfully  denied,  while  they  themselves  go 
but  little  further  in  alleviating  those  chargea¬ 
ble  ou  them  than  openly  and  unbiushingly  to 
acknowledge  them.  There  may  be,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  merit  in  doing  so  much  as  to  make 
such  an  acknowledgment,  but  it  must  be  very 
modest  if  it  expects  appreciation. 

Now  I  affirm  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes  of  your  own  race 
and  color,  not  only  your  fellow-beings,  but 
your  fdloio-citizens ,  are  more  miserable  and 
degraded,  morally  and  physically,  than  our 
slaves;  to  be  elevated  to  the  actual  condition 
of  whom,  would  be  to  these,  your  fellow-citi¬ 


zens,  a  most  glorious  act  of  emancipation. 
And  I  also  affirm,  that  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes  of  our  old?  r  free  states  would  not  be  in 
a  much  more  enviable  condition  but  for  our 
slavery;.  One  of  their  own  senators  has  de¬ 
clared  in  the  United  States  Senate,  “  that  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  New-Eng- 
land  to  a  howling  wilderness.”  And  the  Ame¬ 
rican  tariff  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
system  by  which  the  slave  states  are  plun¬ 
dered  for  the  benefit  of  those  states  which  do 
not  tolerate  slavery. 

To  prove  what  I  say  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
true,  I  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  can  make  but  few,  and  short 
ones.  But  similar  quotations  might  be  made  to 
any  extent,  and  I  defy  you  .to  deny  that  these 
specimens  exhibit  the  real  condition  of  your 
operatives  in  every  branch  of  your  industry. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  variety  in  their  sufferings. 
But  the  same  incredible  amount  of  toil,  fright¬ 
ful  destitution,  and  utter  want  of  morals,  char¬ 
acterize  the  lot  of  every  class  of  them. 

Collieries.— I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  pits  about  Brampton.  The 
seams  are  so  thin,  that  several  of  them  have 
only  two  feet  headway  to  all  the  working. 
They  are  worked  altogether  by  boys  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  on  all  fours,  with 
a  dog  belt  and  chain.  The  passages  being 
neither  ironed  nor  wooded,  and  often  an  inch 
or  two  thick  with  mud.  In  Mr.  Barnes’s  pit, 
these  poor  boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with 
one  hundred  weight  of  coal  or  slack,  sixty 
times  a  day,  sixty  yards,  and  the  empty  bar- 
rows  back,  without  once  straightening  their 
backs,  unless  they  choose  to  stand  under  the 
shaft,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  their  heads 
broken  by  a  falling  coal.” — .Report  on  Mines, 
1842,  p.  71. 

“  In  Shropshire  the  seams  are  no  more  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches.” — Ibid.  p.  67.  “At 
the  Booth  pit,”  says  Mr.  Scriven,  “  I  walked, 
rode,  and  crept,  eighteen  hundred  yards  to  one 
of  the  nearest  faces.” — Ibid.  “  ‘  Chokedamp/ 
'firedamp,’ ‘wildfire,’  sulphur/  and  ‘  water/  at 
all  times  menace  instant  death  to  the  laborers 
in  these  mines.”  “  Robert  North,  aged  sixteen : 
Went  into  the  pit  nt  seven  years  of  age,  to 
fill  up  skips.  1  drew  about  twelve  months. 
When  I  dre  w  by  the  girdle  and  chain,  my  skin 
was  broken,  and  the  blood  ran  down.  I  durst 
not  say  any  thing.  If  we  said  any  thing,  the 
butty,  and  the  reeve,  who  works  under  him, 
would  take  a  stick  and  beat  us.” — Ibid.  “  The 
usual  punishment  for  theft,  is  to  place  the  cul¬ 
prit’s  head  between  the  legs  of  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  buys,  and  each  boy  in  the  pit  (sometimes 
there  are  twenty)  inflicts  twelve  lashes  on  the 
back  and  rump  with  a  cat.” — Ibid.  “  Instances 
occur  in  which  children  are  taken  into  these 
mines  to  work  as  early  as  four  years  of  age, 
sometimes  at  five,  not  unfrequently  at  six  or 
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seven ;  while  from  eight  to  nine  is  the  ordinary 
age  at.  which  these  employments  commence.” 
— Ibid  “  The  wages  paid  at  these  mines  is 
from  §2.50  to  $7.60  per  month,  for  laborers, 
according  to  age  and  ability ;  and  out  of  this 
they  must  support  themselves.  They  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.” — Ibid. 

In  Calico  Printing. — “  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  in  all  the  distiiets,  for  children 
five  or  six  years  old  to  be  kept  at.  work  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  hours  consecutively.” — Re¬ 
port  oil  Children ,  1842,  p.  59. 

I  could  furnish  extracts  similar  to  these 
in  regard  to  every  branch  of  your  manufac¬ 
tures,  but  I  will  not  multiply  them.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  your  operatives  habitual¬ 
ly  labor  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  men, 
women  and  children,  and  the  men  occasion¬ 
ally  twenty  hours  per  day.  In  laee  making, 
says  the  last  quoted  report,  children  some¬ 
times  commence  work  at  two  years  of  age. 

Destitution. — It  is  stated  by  your  com¬ 
missioners,  that  forty  thousand  persons  in 
Liverpool,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  live  in  cellars ;  while  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  in  England  pass  the  night  in  barns, 
tents,  or  the  open  air.  "‘There  have  been 
found  such  occurrences  as  seven,  eight  and 
ten  persons  in  one  cottage,  I  cannot,  say  for 
one  day,  but  for  whole  days,  without  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  food.  They  have  remained  on  their 
beds  of  straw  for  two  successive  days,  under 
the  impression  that  in  a  recumbent  posture 
the  pangs  of  hunger  were  less  felt.” — Lord 
Broughton's  Speech,  11th  July,  1842.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  frightful  scenes  might  be  quoted  to 
corroborate  the  inferences  to  be  necessai'ily 
drawn  from  the  facts  here  stated.  I  will 
not  add  more,  but  pass  on  to  the  important 
inquiry  as  to 

Morals  «ani>  Education. — “  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett,  aged  fourteen:  I  always  work  without 
stockings,  shoes  or  trowsers.  I  wear  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  shift.  I  have  to  go  up  to  the 
headings  with  the  men.  They  m-c  all  naked 
there.  I  am  got  used  to  that.” — Report  on ' 
Mines.  “  As  to  illicit  sexual  intercourse,  it 
seems  to  prevail  universally,  and  from  an 
early  period  of  life.”  “The  evidence  might 
have  been  doubled,  which  attests  the  early 
commencement  of  sexual  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  among  boys  and  girls.”  “  A 
lower  condition  of  morals,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  could  not,  I  think,  be ; 
found.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  there 
are  many  more  prominent  vices  among! 
them,  but  that  moral  feelings  and  sentiments ! 
do  not  exist.  They  have  no  morals."  “Their ! 
appearance,  manners  and  moral  natures,  (so 
far  as  the  word  moral  can  be  applied  to 
them,)  are  in  accordance  with  their  half- 
civilized  condition.” — Report  on  Children. 
Xl  More  than  half  a  dozen  instances  occurred 
in  Manchester,  where  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
his  wife’s  grown-up  sister,  habitually  occu¬ 


pied  the  same  bed.” — Report  on  Sanitary 
Condition.  Robert  Cruchitov),  aged  sixteen : 
“  I  don’t  know  any  thing  of  Moses — never 
heard  of  France.  I  don’t  know  what  Amer¬ 
ica  is.  Never  heard  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Can’t  tell  how  many  weeks  there  are  in  a 
year.  There  are  twelve  pence  in  a  shilling, 
and  twenty  shillings  in  a  pound.  There  are 
eight  pints  in  a  gallon  of  ale.” — Report  on 
Mines.  Ann  Eygly,  aged  eighteen  :  “  I  walk 
about  and  get  fresh  air  on  Sundays.  I 
never  go  to  church  or  chapel.  I  never 
heard  of  Christ  at  all  ."—Ibid.  Others: 
-  The  Lord  sent  Adam  and  Eve  on  earth  to 
save  sinners.”  “I  don’t  know  who  made 
the  world— -I  never  heard  about  God.”  “  I 
don’t  know  Jesus  Christ — I  never  saw  him — 
but  I  have  seen  Foster  who  prays  about 
him.”  Employer:  “You  have  expressed 
surprise  at  Thomas  Mitehel’s  not  hearing  of 
Goa.  I  judge  there  are  few  colliers  here¬ 
about  that,  have."— Ibid. 

I  will  quote  no  more.  It  is  shocking  be¬ 
yond  endurance  to  turn  over  your  records, 
in  which  the  condition  of  your  laboring 
classes  is  but  too  faithfully  depicted.  Could 
our  slaves  but  see  it,  they  would  join  us  in. 
lynching  abolitionists,  which,  by  the  by, 
they  would  not  now  be  loth  to  do.  We 
never  think  of  imposing  on  them  such  labor, 
either  in  amount  or  kind.  We  never  put 
them  to  any  work  under  ten,  more  generally 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  then  the  very 
lightest.  Destitution  is  absolutely  unknown 
— never  did  a  slave  starve  in  America; 
while,  in  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  in 
religious  information,  and  even  in  general 
intelligence,  they  are  infinitely  the  superiors 
of  your  operatives.  When  you  look  around 
you,  how  dare  you  talk  to  us,  before  the 
world,  of  slavery?  For  the  condition  of 
your  wretched  laborers,  you,  and  every 
|  Briton  who  is  not  one  of  them,  are  respon¬ 
sible  before  God  and  man.  If  you  are  real¬ 
ly  humane,  philanthropic  and  charitable, 
here  are  objects  for  you.  Relieve  them. 
Emancipate  them.  Raise  them  from  the 
condition  of  brutes  to  the  level  of  human 
beings— of  American  slaves,  at  least.  Do 
not,  for  an  instant,  suppose  that  the  name  of 
being  freemen  is  the  slightest  comfort  to 
them,  situated  as  they  are,  or  that  the  bom¬ 
bastic  boast  that  “whoever  touches  British 
soil  stands  redeemed,  regenerated  and  dis¬ 
enthralled,”  can  meet  with  any  thing  but  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  mankind,  while 
that  soil  swarms,  both  on  and  under  its  sur¬ 
face,  with  the  most  abject  and  degraded 
j  wretches  that  ever  bowed  beneath  the  op¬ 
pressor’s  yoke. 

I  have  said  that  slavery  is  an  established 
and  inevitable  condition  to  human  society. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  name,  but  the  fact. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby  has  lately  de¬ 
clared  your  operatives  to  be  “  in  effect  slaves .” 
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Can  it  be  denied  ?  Probably  ;  for  sucn  phi¬ 
lanthropists  as  your  abolitionists  care 
nothing  for  facts.  They  deal  in  terms  and 
fictions.  It  is  the  word  ‘  ■  slavery  ”  which 
shocks  their  tender  sensibilities ;  and  their 
imaginations  associate  it  with  “  hydras  and 
chimeras  dire.”  The  thing  itself,  in  its  most 
hideous  reality,  passes  daily  under .  their 
view  unheeded;  a  familiar  face,  touching  no 
chord  of  shame,  sympathy  or  indignation. 
Yet,  so  brutalizing  is  your  iron  bondage, 
that  the  English  operative  is  a,  by-word 
through  the  world.  When  favoring  fortune 
enables  him  to  escape  his  prison-house,  both 
in  Europe  and  America  he  is  shunned.  With 
all  the  skill  which  fourteen  hours  of  daily 
labor  from  the  tenderest  age  has  ground  into 
him,  his  discontent,  \yhich  habit  has  made 
second  nature,  and  his  depraved  pro¬ 
pensities,  running  riot  when  freed  from  his 
wonted  fetters,  prevent  his  employment 
whenever  it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  If 
we  derived  no  other  benefit  from  African 
slavery  in  the  southern  states,  than  that  it 
deterred  your  freedmen  from  coming  hither, 

I  should  regard  it  as  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing. 

And  how  unaccountable  is  that  philan¬ 
thropy,  which  closes  its  eyes  upon  such  a 
state  of  things  as  you  have  at  home,  and 
turns  its  blurred  vision  to  our  affairs  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  meddling  with  matters  which 
no  way  concern  them — presiding,  as  you 
have  lately  done,  at  meetings  to  denounce 
the  “  iniquity  of  our  laws,”  and  “  the  atro¬ 
city  of  our  practices,”  and  to  sympathize 
with  infamous  wretches  imprisoned  here 
for  violating  decrees  promulgated  both  by 
God  and  man.  Is  this  doing  the  work  of 
“your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  or  is  it 
seeking  only  “  that  you  may  have  glory,  of 
man  P  Do  you  remember  the  denunciation 
of  our  Saviour  :  “  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees;  hypocrites  I  for  ye  make  clean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  with¬ 
in  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.” 

But  after  all,  supposing  that  every  thing 
you  say  of  slavery  be  true,  and  its  abolition 
a  matter  of  the  last  necessity,  how  do  you 
expect  to  effect  emancipation,  and  what  do 
you  calculate  will  be  the  result  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment?  As  to  the  means  to  boused, 
the  abolitionists,  I  believe,  affect  to  differ — 
a  largo  proportion  of  them  pretending  that 
their  sole  purpose  is  to  apply  “  moral  sua¬ 
sion  ”  to  the  slaveholders  themselves.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  their  idea  of  this  “moral  suasion”  is. 
Their  discourses  (yours  is  no  exception)  are 
all  tirades — the  exordium,  argument  and 
peroration,  turning  on  the  epithets,  “  ty¬ 
rants,’  “  thieves,”  “  murderers,”  addressed  to 
us.  They  revile  us  as  “  atrocious  monsters,” 
“  violators  of  the  laws  of  nature,  God  and 
man our  homes  the  abode  of  every  in¬ 


iquity,  our  land  a  “  brothel.”  "We  retort 
that  they  are  “  incendiaries”  and  “assassins.”-' 
Delightful  argument !  sweet,  potent  “  moral 
suasion!-’  What  slave  has  it  freed — what 
proselyte  can  it  ever  make?  But,  if  your 
course  was  wholly  difierentr— if  you  distilled 
nectar  from  your  lips,  ami  discoursed  sweet¬ 
est  music,  could  you  reasonably  indulge  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  your  object  by  such 
means?  Nay,  supposing  that  we  were  all 
convinced,  and  thought  of  slavery  precisely 
as  you  do,  at  what  era  of  “  moral  suasion” 
do  you  imagine  you  could  prevail  on  us  to 
give  up  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
value  of  our  slaves,  and  a  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  .lore  in  the  depreciation  of  our 
lands,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  labor¬ 
ers  to  cultivate  them?  Consider:  were 
ever  any  people,  civilized  or  savage,  per¬ 
suaded  by  any  argument,  human  or  divine,  to 
surrender,  voluntarily,  two  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  ?  Would  you  think  of  ask¬ 
ing  five  millions  of  Englishmen  to  contri¬ 
bute,  either  at  once  or  gradually,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to 
the  cause  of  philanthropy,  even  if  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  he  accomplished  were  not  a  doubt¬ 
ful  goodness?  If  you  are  prepared  to  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  scheme,  try  it  at  home.  Col¬ 
lect  your  fund— -purchase  our  slaves,  and  do 
with  them  as  you  like.  Be  all  the  glory 
vours,  fairly  and  honestly  won.  But  you 
see  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  Away, 
then,  with  your  pretended  “  moral  suasion.” 
You  know  it  is  mere  nonsense.  The  abo- 
litir 'lists  have  no  faith  in  it  themselves. 
Those  who  expeet  to  accomplish  any  thing, 
count  on  means  altogether  different.  They 
aim,  first,  to  alarm  us;  that  failing,  to  com¬ 
pel  us  by  force  to  emancipate  our  slaves,  at 
our  own  risk  and  cost.  To  these  purposes 
they  obviously  direct  all  their  energies. 
Our  northern  liberty  men  have  endeavored 
to  disseminate  their  destructive  doctrines 
among  our  slaves,  and  excite  them  to  insur¬ 
rection.  But  we  have  put  an  end  to  that, 
and  stricken  terror  into  them.  They  dare 
not  show  their  faces  here.  Then  they  de¬ 
clared  they  would  dissolve  the  Union,  Let 
them  do  it.  The  North  would  repent  it  far 
more  than  the  South,  We  are  not  alarmed 
at  the  idea.  We  are  well  content  to  give 
up  the  Union  sooner  than  sacrifice  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  them 
all  the  rights  we  prize.  You  may  take  it. 
for  granted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
or  alarm  us  into  emancipation,  or  to  making 
the  first  step  toward  it.  Nothing,  then,  is 
left  to  try,  but  sheer  force.  If  the  abolition¬ 
ists  are  prepared  to  expend  their  own  treas¬ 
ure  and  shed  their  own  blood  as  freely  as. 
they  ask  us  to  do  ours,  let  them  come.  We 
do  not  court  the  conflict;  hut  we  will  not, 
and  we  cannot  shrink  from  it.  If  they  are 
not  ready  to  go  so  far ;  if",  as  I  expect,  their 
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philanthropy  recoils  from  it;  if  they  are 
looking  only  for  cheap  glory,  let  them  turn 
their  thoughts  elsewhere,  and  leave  us  in 
peace.  Be  the  sin,  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
slavery  all  our  own.  We  compel,  we  ask, 
none  to  share  them  with  us. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  notable  scheme 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  achieve  abolition,  by 
making  what  is  by  courtesy  called  “free” 
labor  so  much  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  as 
to  force  the  abandonment  of  the  latter. 
Though  we  are  beginning  to  manufacture 
with  slaves,  I  do  not  think  you  will  attempt  to 
pinch  your  operatives  closer  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  You  cannot  curtail  the  rags  with  which 
they  vainly  attempt  to  cover  their  naked¬ 
ness,  nor  reduce  the  porridge  which  barely, 
and  not  always,  keeps  those  who  have  em¬ 
ployment  from  perishing  of  famine.  When 
you  can  do  this,  we  will  consider  whether 
our  slaves  may  not  dispense  with  a  pound 
or  two  of  bacon  per  week,  or  a  few  garments 
annually.  Your  aim,  however,  is  to  cheap¬ 
en  labpr  in  the  tropics.  The  idea  of  doing 
this  by  exporting  your  “  bold  yeomanry”  is, 

I  presume,  given  up.  Cromwell  tried  it 
when  he  sold  the  captured  followers  of 
Charles  into  IFcsf  Indian  slavery ,  where 
they  speedily  found  graves.  Nor  have  your 
recent  experiments  on  British  and  even 
Dutch  constitutions  succeeded  better.  Have 
you  still  faith  in  carrying  thither  your 
Coolies  from  Mindoosfcan  ?  Doubtless,  that 
once  wild  robber  race,  whose  highest  eulo- 
giuin  was,  that  they  did  not  murder  merely 
for  the  love  of  blood,  have  been  tamed 
down,  and  are,  perhaps,  “  keen  for  immigra¬ 
tion  for  since  your  civilization  has  reached 
it,  plunder  has  grown  scarce  in  Guzerat. 
But  what  is  the  result  of  the  experiment 
thus  far?  Have  the  Coolies,  ceasing  to 
handle  arms,  learned  to  handle  spades,  and 
proved  hardy  and  profitable  laborers?  On 
the  contrary,  broken  in  spirit,  and  stricken 
with  disease  at  home,  the  wretched  victims 
whom,  you  have  hitherto  kidnapped  for  a 
bounty,  confined  in  depots,  put  under 
hatches  and  carried  across  the  ocean,  forced 
into,  “voluntary  immigration,”  have  done 
little  but  lie  down  and  die  on  the  pseudo  soil 
of  freedom.  At  the  end  of  five  }rears  two 
thirds,  in  some  colonies  a  larger  proportion, 
are  no  more!  Humane  and  pious  contri 
vance!  To  alleviate  the  fancied  sufferings 
of  the  accursed  posterity  of  Ham,  you  sacri¬ 
fice,  by  a  cruel  death,  two  thirds  of  the 
children  of  the  blessed  Shorn,  and  demand 
the  applause  of  Christians,  the  blessing  of 
Heaven!  If  this  “  experiment”  is  to  go  on, 
in  God’s  name  try  your  hand  upon  the 
Thugs.  That  other  species  of  “  immigra¬ 
tion  ”  to  which  you  are  resorting,  I  will  con¬ 
sider  presently. 

But  what  do  you  calculate  will  ho  the  re¬ 
sult  of  emancipation,  by  whatever  means  I 


accomplished?  You  will  probably  point 
me,  by  way  of  answer,  to  the  West  Indies— 
doubtless  to  Antigua,  the  great  boast  of 
abolition.  Admitting  that  it  has  succeeded 
there — which  I  will  do  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument — do  you  know  the  reason  of  it? 
The  true  and  only  causes  of  whatever  suc¬ 
cess  has  attended  it  in  Antigua  are,  that  the 
population  was  before  crowded,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  arable  land  in  cultivation. 
The  emancipated  negroes  could  not,  many 
of  them,  get  away  if  they  desired  ;  and  knew 
not  where  to  go,  in  case  thev  did.  They 
had  practically  no  alternative  but  to  remain 
on  the  spot;  and  remaining,  they  must  work 
on  the  terms  of  the  proprietors,  or  perish — 
tiie  strong  arm  of  the  mother  country  for¬ 
bidding  all  hope  of  seizing  the  land  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  proprietors,  well  knowing  that 
they  could  thus  command  labor  for  the 
merest  necessities  of  life,  which  was  much 
cheaper  than  maintaining  the  non-effective 
as  well  as  effective  slaves  in  a  style  which 
decency  and  interest,  if  not  humanity,  re¬ 
quired,  willingly  accepted  half  their  value, 
and  at  once  realized  far  more  than  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  other  half  in  the  diminution  of 
their  expenses,  and  the  reduced  comforts  of 
the  freemen.  One  of  your  most  illustrious 
judges,  who  was  also  a  profound  and  philo¬ 
sophical  historian,  has  said  “  that  villeinage 
was  not  abolished,  hut  went  into  decay  in 
England.”  This  was  the  process.  This  has 
been  the  process  wherever  (the  name  of) 
villeinage  or  slavery  has  been  successfully 
abandoned.  Slavery  in  fact  “went into  de¬ 
cay”  in  Antigua.  I  have  admitted  that 
under  similar  circumstances  it  might  profit¬ 
ably  cease  here — that  is, .  profitably  to  the 
individual  proprietors.  Give  me  half  the 
value  of  my  slaves,  and  compel  them  to  re¬ 
main.  and  labor  on  my  plantation  at  ten  to 
eleven  cents  a  day,  as  they  do  in  Antigua, 
supporting  themselves  and  families,  and  you 
shall  have  them  to-morrow,  and  if  you  like 
dub  them  “  free.”  Not  to  stickle,  I  would 
surrender  them  without  price.  No — I  re¬ 
call  my  words :  my  humanity  revolts  at  the 
idea.  I  am  attached  to  my  slaves,  and 
would  not  have  art  or  part  in  reducing  them 
to  such  a  condition.  I  deny,  however,  that 
Antigua,  as  a  community,  is  or  ever  will  be 
as  prosperous,  under  present  circumstances, 
as  she  was  before  abolition,  though  fully 
ripe  for  it.  The  fact  is  well  known.  The 
reason  is  that  the  African,  if  not  a  distinct* 
is  an  inferior  race,  and  never  will  effect,  as 
it  never  has  effected,  as  much  in  any  other 
condition  as  in  that  of  slavery. 

I  know  of  no  slaveholder  who  has  visited 
the  West  Indies  since  slavery  was  abolished, 
and  published  his  views  of  it.  All  our  facts 
and  opinions  come  through  the  friends  of 
the  experiment,  or  at  least  those  not  op- 
I  posed  to  it  Taking  these,  even  without 
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allowance,  to  be  true  as  stated,  I  do  not  see 
where  the  abolitionists  find  causes  for  exul- 
tation.  The  tables  of  exports,  which  are  the 
best  evidences  of  the  condition  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  exhibit  a  wofal  falling  off — excused,  it 
Is  true,  by  unprecedented  droughts  and  hur¬ 
ricanes,  to  which  their  free  labor  seems  un¬ 
accountably  more  subject  than  slave  labor 
used  to  be.  I  will  not  go  into  detail.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  Brit¬ 
ish  legislation  and  expenditure,  and  that 
proportion  still  constantly  increasing,  is 
most  anxiously  devoted  to  repairing  the 
monstrous  error  of' emancipation.  You  are 
actually  galvanizing  your  expiring  colonies. 
The  truth,  deduced  from  all  the  facts,  was 
thus  pithily  stated  by  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  as  long  ago  as  1840:  “Rhone  of 
the  benefits  anticipated  by  mistaken  good 
intentions  have  been  realized,  while  every 
evil  wished  for  by  knaves,  and  foreseen  by 
the  wise,  has  been  painfully  verified.  The 
wild  rashness  of  fanaticism  has  made  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  equivalent  to  the 
loss  of  one  half  of  the  West  Indies,  and  yet 
put  back  the  chance  of  negro  civilization.” — 
(Art.  Ld.  Dudley's  Letters.)  Such  are  the 
real  fruits  of  your  never-to-be-too-much- 
glorified  abolition,  and  the  valuable  dividend 
of  your  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
invested  therein. 

If  any  further  proof  was  wanted  of  the  ut¬ 
ter  and  well-known,  though  not  yet  openly 
avowed,  failure  of  West  India  emancipa¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  startling 
fact,  that  tiie  African  slave  trade  has  been 

ACTUALLY  REVIVED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  AND 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  auspicious  guise  of  “  immigration” 
they  are  replenishing  those  islands  with 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Your  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  on  that  coast  to 
prevent  the  slave-trade,  and  peopled,  by 
the  by,  in  the  first  instance,  by  negroes 
stolen  from  the  States  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  is  the  depot  where  captives 
taken  from  slavers  by  your  armed  vessels 
are  transported.  I  might,  say  returned, 
since  nearly  half  the  Africans  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  are  understood  to  be  embarked 
in  this  vicinity.  The  wretched  survivors, 
who  are  there  set  at  liberty,  are  immediate¬ 
ly  seduced  to  “immigrate”  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  business  is  systematically  car¬ 
ried  on  by  black  “delegates,”  sent  expressly 
from  the  West  Indies,  where,  on  arrival, 
the  “immigrants”  are  sold  into  slavery  for 
twenty-one  years,  under  conditions  ridicu¬ 
lously  trivial  and  wickedly  void,  since  few 
or  none  will  ever  be  able  to  derive  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  them.  The  whole  prime  of 
life  thus  passed  in  bondage,  it  is  contemplat¬ 
ed,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  carried  into 
effect,  to  turn  them  out  in  tlieir  old  age  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  to  supply  their 


places  with  fresh  and  vigorous  “immi¬ 
grants.”  Was  ever  a  system  of  slavery  so 
barbarous,  devised  before  ?  Gan  you  think 
of  comparing  it  with  ours?  Even  your  own 
religious  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone  de¬ 
nounce  it  “  as  worse  than  the  slave  state  in 
Africa.”  And  your  black  delegates,  fearful 
of  the  influence  of  these  missionaries,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  inadequate  supply  of 
captives,  are  now  preparing  to  procure  the 
able-bodied  and  comparatively  industrious 
Kroomen  of  the  interior,  by  purchasing  from 
their  head  men  the  privilege  of  inveigling 
them  to  the  West  India  market  I  So  ends 
the  magnificent  farce — perhaps  I  should  say 
tragedy— of  West  India  abolition!  1  will 
not  harrow  your  feelings  by  asking  you  to 
review  the  labors  of  your  life,  and  tell  me 
what  yon  and  your  brother  enthusiasts  have 
accomplished  for  “  injured  Africa,”  but  while 
agreeing  with  Lord  Stowell,  that  “villeinage 
decayed,”  and  admitting  that  slavery  might 
do  so  also,  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  by 
past  and  passing  events  in  saying,  as  Mr. 
Crrosvenor  said  of  the'  slave-trade,  that-  its 
abolition  is  “impossible.” 

You  are  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if 
you  think  that  the  consequences  of  emanci¬ 
pation  here  would  be  similar  and  no  more 
injurious  than  those  which  followed  from  it 
in  your  little  sea-girt  West  India  islands, 
where  nearly  all  were  blacks.  The  system 
of  slavery  is  not  in  “  decay  ”  with  us.  It 
flourishes  in  full  and  growing  vigor.  Our 
country  is  boundless  in  extent.  Dotted  here 
and  there  with  villages  and  fields,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  immense  forests 
and  swamps  of  almost  unknown  size.  In 
such  a  country,  with  a  people  so  restless  as 
ours,  communicating  of  course  some  of  that 
spirit  to  their  domestics,  can  you  conceive 
that  any  tiling  short  of  the  power  of  the 
master  over  the  slave  could  confine  the  Afri¬ 
can  race,  notoriously  idle  and  improvident, 
to  labor  on  our  plantations?  Break  this 
bond  but  for  a  day,  and  these  plantations 
will  be  solitudes.  The  negro  loves  change* 
novelty  and  sensual  excitements  of  all  kinds, 
when  awake.  “Reason  and  order,”  of  which 
Mr.  Wilberforce  said  “liberty  was  the 
;  child,”  do  not  characterize  him.  Released 
from  his  present  obligations,  his  first  impulse 
would  be  to  go  somewhere.  And  here  no 
natural  boundaries  would  restrain  him.  At 
first  they  would  all  seek  the  towns,  and 
rapidly  accumulate  in  squalid  groups  upon 
their  outskirts.  Driven  thence  by  the 
“armed  police  ”  which  would  immediately 
spring  into  existence,  they  would  scatter  in 
I  all  directions.  Some  bodies  of  them  might 
wander  toward  the  “free”  states,  or  to  the 
western  wilderness,  marking  their  tracks 
by  their  depredations  and  their  corpses. 
Many  would  roam  wild  in  our  “  big  woods.” 
Many  more  would  seek  the  recesses  of  our 
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swamps  for  secure  covert.  Few,  very  few. 
of  them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  a  stroke 
of  work,  none  to  labor  continuously,  while 
a  head  of  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  could  be 
found  in  our  ranges,  or  an  ear  of  corn  nod¬ 
ded  in  our  abandoned  fields.  These  exhaust¬ 
ed,  our  folds  and  poultry  yards,  barns  and 
store-houses,  would  become  their  prey. 
Finally,  our  scattered  dwellings  would  be 
plundered,  perhaps  fired,  and  the  inmates 
murdered.  How  long  do  you  suppose  that 
we  could  bear  these  things?  flow  long 
would  it  be  before  we  should  sleep  with 
rifles  at  our  bedsides,  and  never  move  with¬ 
out  one  in  our  hands?  This  work  once  be¬ 
gun,  let  the  story  of  our  British  ancestors 
and  the  aborigines  of  this  country  tell  the 
sequel.  Far  more  rapid,  however,  would  be 
the  catastrophe.  “  Ere  many  moons  went 
by,”  the  African  race  would  be  exterminated, 
or  reduced  again  to  slavery,  their  ranks  re¬ 
cruited,  after  your  example,  by  fresh  “  immi¬ 
grants  ”  from  their  fatherland. 

Is  timely  preparation  and  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  suggested  to  avert  these  horrible 
consequences?  I  thought  your  experience 
in  the  West  Indies  had  at  least  done  so  much 
as  to  explode  that  idea.  If  it  failed  there, 
much  more  would  it  fail  here,  -where  the 
two  races,  approximating  to  equality  in 
numbers,  are  daily  and  hourly  in  the  closest 
contact.  Give  room  but  for  a  single  spark 
of  real  jealousy  to  be  kindled  between  them, 
and  the  explosion  would  be  instantaneous 
and  universal.  It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
fallacies  to  suppose  that  these  two  races 
can  exist  together,  after  any  length  of  time 
or  any  process  of  preparation,  on  terms  at 
all  approaching  to  equality.  Of  this,  both  of 
them  are  finally  and  fixedly  convinced.  They 
differ  essentially  in  all  the  leading  traits 
which  characterize  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  and  color  draws  an  indelible 
and  insuperable  line  of  separation  between 
them.  Every  scheme  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  they  can  remain  together  on  the  same 
soil,  beyond  the  briefest  prriod,  in  any 
other  relation,  than  precisely  that  which 
now  subsists  between  them,  is  not  only  pre¬ 
posterous,  but  fraught  with  deepest  dan¬ 
ger.  If  there  wras  no  alternative  hut  to  try 
the  “experiment”  here,  reason  and  human¬ 
ity  dictate  that  the  sufferings  of  gradual¬ 
ism  ”  should  be  saved,  and  the  catastrophe 
of  “  immediate  abolition”  enacted  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Are  you  impatient  for  the  per¬ 
formance  to  commence  ?  Do  you  long  to 
gloat  over  the  scenes  I  have  suggested,  but 
could  not  hold  the  pen  to  portray  ?  In  your 
long  life  many  such  have  passed  under  your 
review.  You  know  that  they  are  not  “  im¬ 
possible'*  Can  they  be  to  your  taste?  Do 
you  believe  that  in  laboring  to  bring  them 
about,  the  abolitionists  are  doing  the  will  of, 
God?  No!  God  i3  not  there.  It  is  the  I 


work  of  Satan.  The  arch-fiend,  under  spe¬ 
cious  guises,  has  found  his  way  into  their 
souls,  and  with  false  appeals  to  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  foul  insinuations  to  ambition, 
instigates  them  to  rush  headlong  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  diabolical  designs. 

We  live  in  a  wonderful  age.  The  events 
of  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  revolutionized  the  human 
mind.  Enterprise  and  ambition  are  only 
limited  in  their  purposes  by  the  horizon  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  the  transcendental 
era.  In  philosophy,  religion,  government, 
science,  arts,  commerce,  nothing  that  has 
been  is  to  be  allowed  to  be.  Conservatism 
in  any  form  is  scoffed  at.  The  slightest  taint 
of  it  is  fatal  Where  will  all  this  end  ?  If 
you  can  tolerate  one  ancient  maxim,  let  it 
be  that  the  best  criterion  of  the  future 
is  the  past.  That,  if  any  thing,  will  give 
a  clue.  And  looking  back  only  through 
your  time,  what  was  the  earliest  feat  of  this 
same  transcendentalism?  The  rays  of  the 
new  moral  Drummond  Light  were  first  con¬ 
centrated  to  a  focus  at  Paris,  to  illuminate  the 

political,  religious,  and  social  systems  of 
France.  It  could  not  be  extinguished  there 
until  literally  drowned  in  blood.  And  then 
from  its  ashes  rose  that  supernatural  man, 
who  for  twenty  years  kept  affrighted  Europe 
in  convulsions.  Since  that  time  its  scattered 
beams,  refracted  by  broader  surfaces,  have 
nevertheless  continued  to  scathe  wherever 
they  have  fallen.  What  political  structure, 
what  religious  creed,  but  has  felt  the  galvanic 
shock,  and  even  now  trembles  to  its  founda¬ 
tions  ?  Mankind,  still  horror-stricken  by  the 
catastrophe  of  France,  have  shrank  from  rash 
experiments  upon  social  systems.  But  they 
have  been  practising  in  the  East,  around  the 
Mediterranean,  and  through  the  West  India 
islands.  And  growing  confident,  a  portion  of 
them  seem  desperately  bent  on  kindling  the 
all-devouring  flame  in  the  bosom  of  our  land 
Let  it  once  again  blaze  up  to  heaven,  and  an¬ 
other  cycle  of  blood  and  devastation  will  dawn 
upon  the  world.  For  our  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  those  infatuated  men  who  are 
madly  driving  on  the  conflagration,  lor  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  we  are  called  on  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  arrest  it.  And  be  assured 
our  efforts  will  be  bounded  only  with  our 
being.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  five  millions  of 
people,  brave,  intelligent,  united,  and  prepared 
to  hazard  every  thing,  will,  in  such  a  cause, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  sustain  themselves. 
At  all  events,  come  what  may,  it  is  ours  to 
meet  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  light  estimation 
in  which  the  abolitionists,  and  those  who  are 
taught  by  them,  profess  to  hold  us.  We  hav. 
seen  the  attempt  of  a  portion  of  the  Free 
I  Church  of  Scotland  to  reject  our  alms,  on  the 
I  ground  that  we  are  “  slave  drivers,”  after 
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sending  missionaries  to  solicit  them.  And  we 
have  seen  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  “  irresponsible 
master”  of  millions  of  ragged  serfs,  from 
whom,  poverty-stricken  as  they  are,  he  con¬ 
trives  to  wring  a  splendid  privy  purse,  throw 
back  with  contumely  the  “tribute”  of  liis  own 
countrymen  from  this  land  of  “  miscreants  ” 
These  people  may  exhaust  their  slang  and 
make  blackguards  of  themselves,  but  they 
cannot  defile  us.  And  as  for  the  suggestion 
to  exclude  slaveholders  from  your  London 
clubs,  we  scout  it.  Many  of  us,  indeed,  do  go 
to  London,  and  we  have  seen  your  breed  of. 
gawky  Lords,  both  there  and  here,  but  it  never 
entered  into  our  conceptions  to  look  on  them 
as  better  than  ourselves.  Nor  can  we  be  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  ridiculous  airs  of  such  upstarts 
as  your  O’Cormells,  Ritchies,  Macaulays,  and 
the  like.  The  American  slaveholders,  collec¬ 
tively  or  individually,  ask  no  favor  of  any  man 
or  race  who  tread  the  earth.  In  none  of  the 
attributes  of  men,  merited  or  physical,  do  they 
acknowledge  or  fear  superiority  elsewhere 
They  stand  in  the  broadest  light  of  the  know¬ 
ledge.  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
age,  as  much  favored  of  Heaven  as  any  of  the 
sons  of  Adam.  Exacting  nothing  undue,  they 
yield  nothing  but  justice  and  courtesy,  eveuto 
royal  blood.  They  cannot  be  flattered, 
duped,  nor  bullied  out  of  their  rights  or  their 
propriety.  They  smile  with  contempt  at 
scurrility  and  vaporing  beyond  the  seas,  and 
they  turn  their  backs  upon  it  where  it  is 
“irresponsible;”  but  insolence  that  ventures  to 
look  them  in  the  face,  will  never  fail  to  be 
chastised, 

I  think  I  may  trust  you  will  not  regard  this 
letter  as  intrusive.  I  should  never  have  en¬ 
tertained  an  idea  of  writing  it,  had  you  not 
opened  the  correspondence.  If  you  think, 
any  thing  in  it  harsh,  review  your  own — which 
I  regret  that  I  lost  soon  after  it  was  received — 
and  you  will  probably  find  that  you  have 
taken  your  revenge  beforehand.  If  you  have 
not,  transfer  an  equitable  share  of  what  you 
deem  severe  to  the  account  of  the  abolition¬ 
ists  at  large.  They  have  accumulated  against 
the  slaveholders  a  balance  of  invective,  which, 
with  all  our  efforts,  avc  shall  not  be  able  to 
liquidate  much  short  of  the  era  in  Avhichyonr 
national  debt  will  be  paid.  At  all  events,  I 
have  no  desire  to  offend  you  personally,  and, 
with  the  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Tun  Argument  from  Religion;  Progress 
of  Fanaticism  ;  Determination  of  the  South, 
Ac.  (Concluded.) — In  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  23th  January — Avhiehl  trust  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  ere  this — I  mentioned  that  I  had  lost 
your  circular  letter  soon  after  it  had  come  to 
hand.  It  Avas,  I  am  glad  to  say,  only  mislaid, 
and  has  Avifchin  a  feAV  days  been  recovered. 
A  second  perusal  of  it  induces  me  to  resume 
my  pen.  Unwilling  to  trust  my  recollections 
VOL.  II. 
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;  from  a  single  reading,  I  did  not  in  my  last 
communication  attempt  to  folloAV  the  course 
of  your  argument,  and  meet  directly  the 
points  made  and  the  terms  used.  I  thought 
it  better  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Avhieh  could  not  fail  to  traverse  your 
most  material  charges.  I  am  Avell  a  ware, 
hoAvever,  that,  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  I 
omitted  many  interesting  topics  altogether, 
and  abstained  from  a  complete  discussion 
of  some  of  those  introduced.  I  do  not  pro- 
j  pose  noAV  to  exhaust  the  subject,  which  it 
[•would  require  volumes  to  do;  but  without 
waiting  to  learn — Avhieh  I  may  never  do — 
your  opinion  of  what  I  have  already  said, 
I  sit  down  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  my  letter  of  January,  and,  with  your  cir¬ 
cular  before  me,  to  reply  to  such  parts  of  it 
as  have  not  been  fully  answered. 

It  is,  I  perceive,  addressed  among  others 
to  “such  as  have  never  visited  the  south¬ 
ern  states”  of  this  confederacy,  and  professes 
j  to  enlighten  their  ignorance  of  the  actual 
“  condition  of  the  poor  slave  in  their  own 
:  country.”  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  would 
have  displayed  prudence  in  confining  the 
circulation  of  your  letter  altogether  to  such 
persons.  You  might  then  have  indulged 
Avith  impunity  in  giving,  as  you  have  done, 
a  picture  of  slavery  drawn  from  your  own 
excited  imagination,  or  from  those  impure 
fountains,  the  Martineaus,  Marryatts,  Trol¬ 
lopes  and  Dickenses,  who  have  profited  by 
catering,  at  our  expense,  to  the  jealous  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  debauched  tastes  of  your  country¬ 
men.  Admitting  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  slavery  and  the  past  discus¬ 
sions  of  it,  as  I  did,  I  now  think  rather 
broadly,  in  my  former  letter,  what  can  you 
knoiv  of  the  true  condition  of  the  “poor 
slave  ”  here  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have 
ever  visited  this  country,  or  even  the  West 
Indies.  Can  you  suppose  that  because  you 
have  deAmted  your  life  to  the  investigation 
of  the  subject — commencing  it  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  enthusiasm  so  melancholy  at 
first  and  so  volcanic  afterward  as  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  hallucination;  pursuing  it  as 
men  of  one  idea  do  eveiy  thing,  with  the 
single  purpose  of  establishing  your  0A\rn 
vinv  of  it ;  gathering  your  information  from 
discharged  seamen,  disappointed  speculators, 
factious  politicians,  visionary  reformers  and 
scurrilous  tourists;  opening  your  ears  to 
every  species  of  complaint,  exaggeration 
and  falsehood  that  interested  ingenuitycould 
invent,  and  never  for  a  moment  questioning 
the  truth  of  any  thing  that  could  make  for 
your  cause — can  you  suppose  that  all  this 
has  qualified  you,  living  the  while  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  form  or  approximate  toAvard  the 
formation  of  a  correct  opinion  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  slaves  among  us  ?  I  knoAV  the 
power  of  self-delusion,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  vou  think  yourself  the  verv  best 
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informed  man  alive  on  this  subject,  and 
that  many  think  so  likewise.  So  far  as 
facts  go,  even  after  deducting  from  your  list 
a  great  deal  that  is  not  fact,  i  will  not  deny 
that  probably  your  collection  is  the  most 
exteusive  in  existence.  But  as  to  the  truth 
in  regard  to  slavery,  there  is  not  an  adult 
in  this  region  but  knows  more  of  it  than 
you  do.  Truth  and  fact  are,  you  are  aware, 
by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  Ninety- 
nine  facts  may  constitute  a  falsehood :  the 
hundredth,  added  or  alone,  gives  the  truth,  j 
With  all  your  knowledge  of  facts,  I  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  you  are  entirely  and  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  our  slaves. 
And  from  all  that  I  can  see,  you  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of  human 
association  revealed  in  history,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  on  which  slavery  rests,  and 
which  will  perpetuate  it  for  ever  in  some 
form  or  other.  However  you  may  declaim 
against  it ;  however  powerfully  you  may 
array  atrocious  incidents ;  whatever  appeals 
you  may  make  to  the  heated  imaginations 
and  tender  sensibilities  of  mankind — believe 
me,  your  total  blindness  to  the  whole  (rath, 1 
which  alone  constitutes  the  truth,  incapa¬ 
citates  you  from  ever  making  an  impression 
on  the  sober  reason  and  sound  common  sense 
of  the  world.  You  may  seduce  thousands 
--you  can  convince  no  one.  Whenever 
and  "wherever  you  or  the  advocates  of  your 
cause  can  arouse  the  passions  of  the  weak- 
minded  and  the  ignorant,  and,  bringing  to 
hear  with  them  the  interests  of  the  vicious 
and  unprincipled,  overwhelm  common  sense 
and  reason — as  God  sometimes  permits  to 
he  done — you  may  triumph.  Such  a  tri¬ 
umph  we  have  witnessed  in  Great  Britain. 
But  I  trust  it  is  far  distant  here  :  nor  can  it 
from  its  nature  be  extensive  or  enduring. 
Other  classes  of  reformers,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  ns  the  abolitionists,  attack  the 
institution  of  marriage,  and  even  the  estab¬ 
lished  relations  of  parent  and  child.  And 
they  collect  instances  of  barbarous  cruelty 
and  shocking  degradation  which  rival,  if 
they  do  not  throw  into  the  shade,  your 
slavery  statistics.  But  the  rights  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  parental  authority  rest  upon 
truths  as  obvious  as  they  are  unchangeable 
—coming  home  to  every  human  being,  self- 
impressed  for  ever  on  the  individual  mind, 
and  cannot  be  shaken  until  the  whole  man 
is  corrupted,  nor  subverted  until  civilized 
society  becomes  a  putrid  mass.  Domestic 
slavery  is  not  so  universally  understood, 
nor  can  it  make  such  a  direct  appeal  to  indi¬ 
viduals  or  society  beyond  its  pale.  Here, 
prejudice  and  passion  have  room  to  sport  at 
the  expense  of  others.  They  may  be  excited 
and.  urged  to  dangerous  action,  remote  from 
the  victims  they  mark  out.  They  may,  as 
they  have  done,  effect  great  mischief,  but 
they  cannot  be  made  to  maintain,  in  the  long 


run,  dominion  over  reason  and  common 
sense,  nor  ultimately  put  down  what  God 
has  ordained. 

You  deny,  however,  that  slavery  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  God,  and  your  chief  argument  is, 
that  when  he  gave  to  Adam  dominion  over 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion,  he  stopped  there.  “  He  never  gave  him 
any  further  right  over  his  fellow-men.” 
You  restrict  the  descendants  of  Adam  to  a 
very  short  list  of  rights  and  powers,  duties 
and  responsibilities,  if  you  limit  them  solely 
to  those  conferred  and  enjoined  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  very  obvious  that 
in  this  narrative  of  the  creation,  Moses  did 
not  have  it  in  view  to  record  any  part  of 
the  Law  intended  for  the  government  of 
man  in  his  social  or  political  state.  Evo 
was  not  yet  created;  the  expulsion  had  not 
yet  taken  place  ;  Gain  was  unborn ;  and  no 
allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  manifold 
decrees  of  God  to  which  these  events  gave 
rise.  The  only  serious  answer  this  argu¬ 
ment  deserves  is  to  say,  what  is  so  mani¬ 
festly  true,  that  God's  not  expressly  giving 
to  Adam  “  any  right  over  his  fellow-men ” 
by  no  means  excluded  him  from  conferring 
that  right  on  his  descendants  ;  wick  he  in 
fact  did.  We  know  that  Abraham,  the 
chosen  one  of  God,  exercised  it  and  held 
property  in  his  fellow-man,  even  anterior 
to  the  period  "when  property  in  land  was 
acknowledged.  We  might  infer  that  God 
had  authorized  it.  But  we  are  not  reduced 
to  inference  or  conjecture.  At  the  hazard 
of  fatiguing  you  by  repetition,  I  will  again 
refer  you  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Scriptures. 
Innumerable  instances  might  be  quoted 
where  God  has  given  and  commanded  men 
to  assume  dominion  over  their  fellow-men; 
but  one  will  suffice.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Leviticus  you  will  find  Domestic 
Slavery — precisely  such  as  is  maintained  at 
this  day  in  these  states — ordained  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  God,  in  language  which  I  defy  you  to 
pervert  so  as  to  leave  a  doubt  on  any  honest 
mind  that  this  institution  was  founded  by 
him  and  decreed  to  be  perpetual.  I  quote 
the  words : 

Leviticus  xxv.  44-16  :  “  Both  thy  bond- 
men  and  thy  bond-maids  which  thou  shalt 
have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  (Africans) 
that  are  round  about  you:  of  them  ye  shall 
buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids . 

‘■'Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  stran¬ 
gers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them 
shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are 
with  you  which  they  begat  in  your  land ,  (de¬ 
scendants  of  Africans  ?)  and  they  shall  be 
your  possession. 

“  And  ye  shall  ialec  than  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them 
for  a  possession.  They  shall  be  your  bond¬ 
men  FOR  EVER.” 

What  human  legislature  could  make  a 
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■decree  more  full  and  explicit  than  this  ? 
What  court  of  law  or  chancery  could  defeat 
a  title  to  a  slave  couched  in  terms  so  clear 
and  complete  as  these  \  And  this  is  the 
Law  of  God,  whom  you  pretend  to  worship, 
while  you  denounce  and  traduce  us  for  re-  j 
specting  it. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  the  fact  is 
so,  that  you  deny  this  law  so  plainly  writ¬ 
ten,  and  in  the  face  of  it  have  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  declare  that,  “  though  slavery  is  not 
specifically ,  yet  it  is  virtually  forbidden  in 
the  Scriptures,  because  all  the  crimes  which 
necessarily  arise  out  of  slavery,  and  which 
can  arise  "from  no  other  source,  are  repro¬ 
bated  there  apd  threatened  with  divine  ven¬ 
geance.”  ,  Such  an  unworthy  subterfuge  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  consideration.  But  its 
gross  absurdity  may  be  exposed  in  few 
wor%.  I  do  not  know  what  crimes  you 
particularly  allude  to  as  arising  from 
slavery.  But  you  will,  perhaps,  admit — 
not  because  they  are  denounced  in  the  deca¬ 
logue,  which  the  abolitionists  respect  only 

immediate  interest  of  most  men  to  admit 
— that  disobedience  to  parents,  adultery, 
and  stealing,  are  crimes.  Yet  these  crimes 
“necessarily  arise  from”  the  relations  of 
parent  and  child,  marriage,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  private  property ;  at  least  they  “  can 
arise  from  no  other  sources.  ”  Then,  ac- 
cordmg  to  your  argument,  it  is  “  virtually 
forbidden  ”  to  marry,  to  beget  children,  and 
to  hold  private  property  !  Hay,  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  live,  since  murder  can  only  be 
perpetrated  on  living  subjects.  You  add 
that  “  in  the  same  way  the  gladiatorial  shows 
of  old,  and  other  barbarons  customs,  were 
not  specifically  forbidden  in  the  New  Tes- 
timent,  and  yet  Christianity  was  the  sole 
means  of  their  suppression.”  This  is  very 
true.  But  these,  shows  and  barbarous 
customs,  thus  suppressed,  were  not  author¬ 
ized  by  God.  They  were  not  ordained  and 
commanded  by  God  for  the  benefit  of  liis 
chosen  people  and  mankind,  as  the  purchase 
and  holding  of  bondmen  and  bondmaids 
were.  Had  they  been,  they  would  never 
have  been  “  suppressed  by  Christianity,” 
any  more  than  slavery  can  be  by  your  party. 
Although  Christ  came  “  not  to  destroy  but 
fulfil  the  Law,”  he  nevertheless  did  form¬ 
ally  abrogate  some  of  the  ordinances  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Moses,  and  all  such  as  were  at 
Avar  with  his  mission  of  “peace  and  good¬ 
will  on  earth.”  He  “specifically”  annuls, 
for  instance,  one  “barbarous  custom,”  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  those  ordinances,  where  he  says  : 
“  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but 
I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
check,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.”  Now, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  usual  for  mas¬ 


ters  to  put  their  slaves  to  death  on  the 
slightest  provoeati  on.  They  even  killed  and 
cut  them  up  to  feed  their  fishes.  He  was 
undoubtedly  aware  of  these  things,  as  well 
j  as  of  the  law  and  commandment  I  have  quo- 
j  ted.  He  could  only  have  been  restrained  from 
denouncing  them  as  he  did  the  “  lex  talionis,” 
because  lie  knew  that  in  despite  of  these 
barbarities  the  institution  of  slavery  was  at 
the  bottom  a  sound  and  wholesome  as  well 
as  lawful  one.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  purity  he  did  not  see  proper  to 
interfere  with  it.  In  your  wisdom,  however, 
you  make  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  it. 

You  quote  the  denunciation  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  say  that  “  the  chief  reason  given 
by  the  prophet  Joel  for  their-  destruction 
was,  that  they  were  notorious  beyond  all 
others  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade.”  I 
am  afraid  you  think  we  have  no  Bibles  in 
the  slave  states,  or  that  we  are  unable  to 
read  them.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
your  making  this  reference,  unless,  indeed, 
your  own  reading  is  confined  to  an  expur¬ 
gated  edition,  prepared  for  the  use  of  abo¬ 
litionists,  in  which  every  thing  relating  to, 
slavery  that  militates  against  their  view  of 
it  is  left  out.  The  prophet  Joel  denounces 
the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  because  “The 
children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of 
Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians.’* 
And  what  is  the  Divine  vengeance  for  this 
“  notorious  slave-trading  ?”  Hear  it :  “And 
I  will  sell  your  sons  and  daughters  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  they 
shall  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people 
far  off:  for  the, Lord  hath  spoken  it.”  Do 
you  call  this  a  condemnation  of  slave¬ 
trading  ?  The  prophet  makes  God  him¬ 
self  a  participator  in  the  crime,  if  that  be 
one.  “The  Lord  hath  spoken  it,”  he  says, 
that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  shall  be 
sold  into  slavery  to  strangers.  Their  real 
offense  was  in  enslaving  the  chosen  people ; 
and  their  sentence  Avas  a  repetition  of  the 
old  command,  to  make  slaves  of  the  “  hea¬ 
then  round  about.” 

I  have  dwelt  upon  your  scriptural  argu¬ 
ment  because  you  profess  to  believe  the 
Bible  ;  because  a  large  porportion  of  the 
abolitionists  profess  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
act  under  its  sanction  ;  because  your  circu¬ 
lar  is  addressed  in  part  to  “  professing 
Christians and  because  it  is  from  that 
class,  mainly,  that  you  expect  to  seduce 
converts  to  your  anti-Christian,  I  may  say, 
infidel  doctrines.  It  Avoid d  be  Avholly  un¬ 
necessary  to  answer  you  to  any  one  who 
reads  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  con¬ 
strues  them  according  to  any  other  formula 
than  that  which  the  abolitionists  are  Avicked- 
ly  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  world. 
The  scriptural  sanction  of  slavery  is,  in  fact, 
so  palpable  and  so  strong,  that  both  Avings  of 
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your  party  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  it. 
The  more  sensible  and  moderate  admit,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
North  British  Review,  has  lately  done,  that 
they  “  arc  precluded  by  the  statements  and 
conduct  of  the  apostles  from  regarding  mere 
slaveholding  as  essentially  sinful while  the 
desperate  and  reckless,  who  are  bent  on  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  agitation  at  every  hazard,  declare, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Record, 
“If  our  inquiry  turns  out  in  favor  of  slavery, 
it  is  the  Bible,  that  must  fall,  and  not  the 
EIGHTS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE,”  You  Cannot,  I 
am  satisfied,  much  longer  maintain  before  the 
world  the  Christian  platform,  from  which  to 
wage  war  upon  our  institutions.  Driven  from 
it,  you  must  abandon  the  contest ;  or  repudi¬ 
ating  Revelation,  rush  into  the  horrors  of 
NATURAL  RELIGION. 

You  next  complain,  that  our  slaves  are 
kept  in  bondage  by  the  “  law  of  force  ”  In 
what  country  or  condition  of  mankind  do  you 
see  human  affairs  regulated  merely  by  the 
law  of  love  ?  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
you  will,  if  you  look  over  the  world,  find 
nearly  fill  certain  and  permanent  righis;  civil, 
social,  and,  I  may  even  add,  religious,  resting 
on,  and  ultimately  secured  by,  the  “  law  of 
force.”  The  power  of  majorities — of  aristo¬ 
cracies — of  kings-— nay,  of  priests,  for  the  most 
part,  and  of  property,  resolves  itself,  at  last, 
into  ‘‘  force,”  and  could  not  otherwise  be  long 
maintained.  Thus,  in  every  turn  of  your  ar¬ 
gument  against  our  system  of  slavery,  you 
advance,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  radi¬ 
cal  and  revolutionary  doctrines  calculated  to 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  world,  to  over¬ 
throw  all  government,  disorganize  society,  and 
reduce  man  to  a  state  of  nature— -red  with 
blood,  and  shrouded  once  more  in  barbaric 
ignorance.  But  you  greatly  err,  if  you  sup¬ 
pose,  because  we  rely  on  force,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  maintain  our  supremacy  over  our 
slaves,  that  ours  is  a  stern  and  unfeeling  dom¬ 
ination  at  all  to  be  compared  in  hard-hearted 
severity  to  that  exercised,  not  over  the  mere 
laborer  only,  but  by  the  higher  over  each 
lower  order,  wherever  the  British  sway  is 
acknowledged.  You  say,  that  if  those  you 
address  were  “  to  spend  one  day  in  the  south, 
they  would  return  home  with  impressions 
against  slavery  never  to  be  erased.”  But  the 
fact  is  universally  the  reverse.  I  have  known 
numerous  instances,  and  I  never  knew  of  a 
single  one,  where  there  was  no  other  cause  of 
offense  and  no  object  to  promote  by  falsehood, 
that  individuals  from  the  non-slaveholding 
states  did  not,  after  residing  among  us  long 
enough  to  understand  the  subject,  “  return 
home”  to  defend  our  slavery.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  that  you  have  never  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  yourself.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would 
have  been  converted,  for  I  give  you  credit  for 
an  honest  though  perverted  mind.  You  would 


reasoning  about  this  matter,  and  that,  a3  a 
building  may  not  be  less  elegant  in  its  pro¬ 
portions,  or  tasteful  in  its  ornaments,  or  vir¬ 
tuous  in  its  uses,  for  being  based  upon  granite, 
so  a  system  of  human  government,  though 
founded  on  force,  may  develop  and  cultivate 
the  tenderest  and  purest  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart.  And  our  patriarchal  scheme 
of  domestic  servitude  is  indeed  well  calculated 
to  awaken  the  higher  and  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature.  It  is  not  wanting  in  its  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  its  poetry.  The  relations  of  the 
most  beloved  and  honored  chief,  and  the  most 
faithful  and  admiring  subjects,  which,  from 
the  time  of  Homer,  have  been  the  theme  of 
song,  are  frigid  and  unfelt  compared  with 
those  existing  between  the  master  and  his 
slaves — who  served  his  father,  and  rocked  his 
cradle,  or  have  been  born  to  his  household, 
and  look  forward  to  serve  his  children ;  who 
have  been  through  life  the  props  of  his 
fortune  and  the  objects  of  his  care;  who  have 
partaken  of  his  griefs,  and  looked  to  him  for 
comfort  in  their  own  ;  whose  sickness  he  has 
so  frequently  watched  over  and  relieved  \ 
whose  holidays  he  has  so  often  made  joyous 
by  his  bounties  and  his  presence ;  for  whose 
welfare  when  absent  his  anxious  solicitude 
never  ceases,  and  whose  hearty  aud  affection¬ 
ate  greetings  never  fail  to  welcome  him  home. 
In  this  cold,  calculating,  ambitious  world  of 
ours,  there  are  few  ties  more  heartfelt,  or  of 
more  benignant  influence,  than  those  which 
mutually  bind  the  master  and  the  slave,  un¬ 
der  our  ancient  system,  handed  down  from 
the  Father  of  Israel.  The  unholy  purpose  of 
the  abolitionists  is  to  destroy  by  defiling  it ; 
to  infuse  into  it  the  gall  and  bitterness  which 
rankle  in  their  own  envenomed  bosoms  ;  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  master  aud  the  ser¬ 
vant,  turn  love  to  hatred,  array  “ force' ' 
against  force,  and  hurl  all, 

<{  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  but  tomless  perdition.” 

You  think  it  a  great  “  crime”  that  we  do  not 
pay  our  slaves  “  wages,”  and  on  this  account 
pronounce  us  “  robbers.”  In  my  former  let¬ 
ter  I  showed  that  the  labor  of  our  slaves  was 
not  without  great  cost  to  us,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  themselves  receive  more  in  return  for  it 
than  your  hirelings  do  for  theirs.  For  what 
purpose  do  men  labor,  but  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  in  what  comfort  they 
are  able  ?  The  efforts  of  mere  physical  labor 
seldom  suffice  to  provide  more  than  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  And  it  is  a  well-known  and  shocking 
fact,  that  while  few  operatives  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  succeed  in  securing  a  comfortable  living, 
the  greater  part  drag  out  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence,  and  sink  at  last  under  absolute  want. 
Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you  go  through  the 
form  of  paying  them  a  pittance  of  what  you 
call  ‘•wages,”  when  you  do  not,  in  return  for 
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ask,  and  have  a  just  right  to  demand— enough 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  them,  in  health  and 
sickness,  with  reasonable  comfort  ?  Though 
we  do  not  give  “wages”  in  money,  we  do  this 
for  our  staves,  and  they  are,  therefore,  better 
rewarded  than  yours.  It  is  the  prevailing  vice 
and  error  of  the  age,  and  one  from  which  the 
abolitionists,  with  all  their  saintly  pretensions, 
are  far  from  being  free,  to  bring  every  thing  to 
the  standard  of  money.  They  make  gold  and 
silver  the  great  test  of  happiness.  The  Amer- 
erican  slave  must  be  wretched  indeed,  because 
lie  >s  not  compensated  for  ms  services  in  cash. 
It  is  altogether  praiseworthy  to  pay  the  la¬ 
borer  a  shilling  a  day  and  let  him  starve  on 
it.  To  supply  all  his  wants  abundantly,  and 
at  all  times,  yet  withhold  from  him  money,  is 
among  “the  most  reprobated  crimes.”  The 
fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mere  laborer 
is  now,  and  always  has  been,  everywhere  that 
barbarism  has  ceased,  enslaved.  Among  the 
innovations  of  modem  times,  following  “  the 
decay  of  villeinage,”  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  new  system  of  slavery.  The  primitive  and 
patriarchal,  which  may  also  be  called  the  sa¬ 
cred  and  natural  system,  in  which  the  laborer 
is  under  the  personal  control  of  a  fellow-being, 
endowed  with  the  .sentiments  and  sympathies 
of  humanity,  exists  among  us.  It  has-  been 
almost  everywhere  else  superseded  by  the 
modern  artificial  money  ■‘power  system,  in  which 
man,  his  thews  and  sinews,  his  hopes  and 
affections,  his  very  being,  are  all  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Capital — a  monster  without 
a  heart — cold,  stern,  arithmetical — sticking  to 
the  bond — taking  ever  “  the  pound  of  flash” — 
working  up  human  life  with  engines,  and  retail¬ 
ing  it  out  by  weight  and  measure.  His  name 
of  old  was  “  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit 
that  fell  from  heaven  ”  And  it  is  to  extend 
his  empire,  that  you  and  your  deluded  coad¬ 
jutors  dedicate  your  lives.  You  are  stirring 
up  mankind  to  overthrow  our  heaven-ordained 
system  of  servitude,  surrounded  by  innumer 
able  checks,  designed  and  planted  deep  in  the 
human  heart  by  God  and  nature,  to  substitute 
the  absolute  rule  of  tbis  “spirit  reprobate,” 
whose  proper  place  was  hell. 

You  charge  us  with  looking  on  our  slaves 
“as  chattels  or  brutes”  and  enter  into  a 
somewhat  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that 
they  have  “  human  forms,”  “  talk,”  and  even 
“  think  ”  How  the  fact  is,  that  however  you 
may  indulge  in  this  strain  for  effect,  it  is  the 
abolitionists,  and  not  tire  slaveholders,  who, 
practically,  and  in  the  most  important  point 
of  view,  regard  our  slaves  as  “  chattels  or 
brutes.”  In  your  calculations  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  emancipation,  you  pass  over  entire¬ 
ly  those  which  must  prove  moat  serious,  and 
which  arise  from  the  fact  of  their  being  per¬ 
sons.  You  appear  to  think  that  we  might 
abstain  from  the  use  of  them  as  readily  as  if 
they  were  machines  to  he  laid  aside,  or  cattle 
that  might  be  turned  out  to  find  pasturage  for 


themselves.  I  have,  heretofore,  glanced  at 
some  of  the  results  that  would  follow  from 
breaking  the  bonds  of  so  many  human  beings 
now  peacefully  and  happily  linked  into  our 
social  system.  The  tragic  horrors,  the  decay 
and  ruin  that  would  for  years,  perhaps  for 
ages,  brood  over  our  land,  if  it  could  be  ac¬ 
complished,  I  will  not  attempt  to  portray. 
But  do  you  fancy  the  blight  would,  in  such  an 
event,  come  to  us  alone  ?  The  diminution  of 
the  sugar  crop  of  the  West  Indies  affected 
Great  Britain  only,  and  there,  chiefly  the 
poor.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  capi¬ 
tal,  that  labor  should  have  one  comfort  less. 
Yet  it  has  forced  a  reduction  of  the  British 
duty  on  sugar.  Who  can  estimate  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  must  follow  the  annihilation  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  slaveholding  states? 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  other 
articles  of  commerce,  but  no  calamity  could 
befall  the  world,  at  all  comparable  to  the 
sudden  loss  of  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  From  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  the 
Siberian  wilds — from  Greenland  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  wail— there  is  not  a  spot  of  earth  but 
would  feel  the  sensation.  The  factories  of 
Europe  would  fall  with  a  concussion  that 
would  shake  down  castles,  palaces,  and  even 
thrones;  while  the  “purse-proud,  elbowing 
insolence”  of  our  northern  monopolists  would 
disappear  for  ever  under  the  smooth  speech  of 
the  pedlar,  scouring  our  frontiers  for  a  live¬ 
lihood,  or  the  bluff  vulgarity  of  the  South  Sea 
whaler,  following  the  harpoon  amid  storms 
and  shoals.  Doubtless,  the  abolitionists  think 
we  could  grow  cotton  without,  slaves,  or  that, 
at  worst,  the  reduction  of  the  crop  would  be 
moderate  and  temporary.  Such  gross  delu¬ 
sions  show  how  profoundly  ignorant  they  are 
of  our  condition  here. 

You  declare  that  “the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  south  has  long  been  that  of 
hardened  infidels,  who  fear  not  God  and  have 
no  regard  for  religion”  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  former  letter  on  this  point. 
I  only  notice  it  to  ask  you  how  you  could 
possibly  reconcile  it  to  your  profession  of  a 
Christian  spirit,  to  make  such  a  malicious 
charge — to  defile  your  soul  with  such  a  cal¬ 
umny  against  an  unoffending  people  ? 

“You  are  old; 

Nature,  in  you,  stands  on  the  very  verge 

Of  her  confine.  You  should  he  ruled  and  led 

By  some  discretion.1’ 

May  God  forgive  you. 

Akin  to  this,  is  the  wanton  and  furions  as¬ 
sault  made  on  us  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  His  late 
speech  on  the  sugar  duties  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  just  reached  me.  His  de¬ 
nunciations  are  wholly  without  measure,  and, 
among  other  things,  he  asserts  that  “  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  wears  its  worst  form; 
that,  boasting  of  our  civilization  and  freedom, 
and  frequenting  Christian  churches,  we  breed 
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up  slaves — nay,  beget  children  for  slaves,  arid1 
sell  them  at  so  much  a  head.”  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  a  reviewer,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  “  no¬ 
thing  if  not  critical”  The  practice  of  his 
trade  has  given  him  the  command  of  all  the 
slashing  and  vituperative  phrases  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  turn  of  his  mind  leads  him  to 
the  habitual  use  of  them.  He  is  an  author, 
and  as  no  copyright  law  secures  for  him 
from  this  country  a  consideration  for  his  writ¬ 
ings,  he  is  not  only  independent  of  us,  but 
naturally  hates  every  thing  American.  He  is 
the  representative  of  Edinburgh:  it  is  bis  cue 
to  decry  our  slavery,  aad,  in  doing  so,  he  may 
safely  indulge  the  malignity  of  his  temper, 
his  indignation  against  us,  and  his  capacity  for 
railing.  He  has  suffered  once,  for  being  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  favor  of  abolition,  and 
he  does  not  intend  that  it  shall  be  forgotten, 
or  his  claim  passed  over  to  any  crumb  which 
may  now  be  thrown  to  the  vociferators  in  the 
cause.  If  he  does  not  know  that  the  state¬ 
ments  he  has  made  respecting  the  slaveholders 
of  this  country  are  vile  and  atrocious  false¬ 
hoods,  it  is  because  he  does  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  be  sure  he  speaks  the  truth,  so 
that  he  speaks  to  his  own  purpose. 

“  Hie  niger  est,  Ivunc  tu  Romane  caveto .” 

Such  exhibitions  as  he  has  made  may  draw 
the  applause  of  a  British  House  of  Commons, 
but,  among  the  sound  and  high-minded  think¬ 
ers  of  the  world,  they  can  only  excite  contempt 
and  disgust. 

But  you  are  not  content  with  depriving  us 
of  all  religious  feelings.  You  assert  that  our 
slavery  has  also  “  demoralized  the  northern 
states/’  and  charge  upon  it,  not  only  every 
common  violation  of  good  order  there,  but  the 
“  Mormon  murders,”  the  “  Philadelphia  riots,” 
and  all l<  the  exterminating  wars  against  the 
Indians.”  I  wonder  that  you  did  not  increase 
the  list  by  adding  that  it  had  caused  the  re¬ 
cent  inundation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
hurricane  in  the  West  Indies — perhaps  the 
insurrection  of  Rebecca,  and  the  war  in  Seinde. 
You  refer  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  abolition  publications  through  the 
mail  as  a  proof  of  general  corruption.  You 
could  not  do  so,  however,  without  noticing  the 
late  detected  espionage  over  the  British  post- 
office  by  a  Minister  of  State.  It  is  true,  as 
you  say,  it  “  occasioned  a  general  outburst  of 
national  feeling,”  from  the  opposition ;  and  a 
“  parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted,”  that 
is,  moved,  but  treated  quite  cavalierly.  At 
all  events,  though  the  fact  was  admitted,  Sir 
James  Graham  yet  retains  the  Home  De¬ 
partment.  For  one.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
condemn  him.  Such  tilings  are  not  against 
the  Jaws  and  usages  of  your  country.  I  do 
not  know  fully  what  reasons  of  state  may 
have  influenced  him  and  justified  his  conduct. 
But  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  point  of  “  national  morality/’  between  the 


discretionary  power,  residing  in  your  govern¬ 
ment,  to  open  any  letter  in  the  public  post- 
office.  and  a  well-clefined  and  limited  law  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  certain  specified 
incendiary  writings  by  means  of  the  United 
States  mail. 

Having  now  referred  to  every  thing  like 
argument  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  in  your  letter,  permit  me  to 
remark  on  its  tone  and  style,  and  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  bearing  upon  other  institutions  of 
this  country.  You  commence,  by  addressing 
certain  classes  of  our  people  as  belonging  to 
"  a  nation  whose  charact  er  is  now  so  low  in 
the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world” — and, 
throughout,  you  maintain  this  tone.  Did  the 
Americans  who  were  “under  your  roof  last 
summer,”  inform  you  that  such  language 
would  be  gratifying  to  their  fellow-citizens 
“  having  no  practical  concern  with  slavehold¬ 
ing”  ?  Or  do  the  infamous  libels  on  America 
which  you  read  in  our  abolition  papers,  in¬ 
duce  you  to  believe  that  all  that  class  of  peo 
pie  are,  like  the  abolitionists  themselves, 
totally  destitute  of  patriotism  or  pride  of 
country?  Let  me  tel),  you  that  you  are 
grossly  deceived.  Aud,  although  your  stock¬ 
brokers  and  other  speculators,  who  have  been 
bitten  in  American  ventures,  may  have  raised 
a  stunning  “  cry”  against  us  in  England,  there 
is  a  vast  body  of  people  here,  besides  slave¬ 
holders,  who  justly 

“  Deem  their  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside  5” 

and  who  k now  that,  at  this  moment,  we  rank 
among  the  first  powers  of  the  world — a  posi¬ 
tion  which  we  not  only  claim,  but  are  always 
ready  and  able  to  maintain. 

The  style  you  assume  in  addressing  your 
northern  friends  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
your  apparent  estimation  of  them.  Though 
I  should  be  the  last,  perhaps,  to  criticise  mere 
style,  I  could  net  but  be  struck  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  manner  of  your  letter.  Y ou 
seem  to  have  thought  you  were  writing  a 
tract  for  benighted  heathen,  and  telling  won¬ 
ders  never  before  suggested  to  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  above  their  untutored  com¬ 
prehension,  as  to  require  to  be  related  in  the 
primitive  language  of  “the  child’s  own  book.” 
This  is  sufficiently  amusing;  and  would  be 
more  so  but  for  the  coarse  and  bitter  epithets 
you  continually  apply  to  the  poor  slaveholders 
—epithets  which  appear  to  be  stereotyped  for 
the  use  of  abolitionists,  and  which  form  a  large 
and  matorial  part  of  all  their  arguments. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
your  letter  is  your  bold  denunciation  of  “  the- 
shamef  ul  compromises' ’  of  our  constitution,  aud 
your  earnest  recommendation  to  those  you 
address  to  overthrow  or  revolutionize  it.  In 
so  many  words  you  say  to  them,  “  You  must 
either  separate  yourselves  from  all  political 
connection  with  the  south,  and  mako  your  own 
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laws  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  choose  such  a  separa¬ 
tion,  you  must  break  up  the  political  ascend- 

ci /  which  the  southern  have  had  for  so  long 
a  time  over  the  northern  states  ”  The  italics 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  quotations,  are  your 
owd.  It  is  well  for  those  w ho  circulate  your 
letter  here,  that  the  constitution  you  denounce 
requires  an  overt  act  to  constitute  treason.  It 
may  be  tolerated  for  an  American  by  birth  to 
use,  on  his  own  soil,  the  freedom  of  speaking 
and  writing  which  is  guaranteed  to  him,  and 
abuse  our  constitution,  our  Union,  and  our 
people.  But  that  a  foreigner  should  use  such 
seditious  language,  in  a  circular  letter  address¬ 
ed  to  a  portion  of  the  American  people,  is  a 
presumption  well  calculated  to  excite  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  all.  The  party  knows*  in  this 
country  as  the  abolition  party  has  long  since 
avowed  the  sentiments  you  express,  and 
adopted  the  policy  you  enjoin.  At  the  recent 
presidential  election  they  gave  over  sixty-two , 
thousand  votes  for  their  own  candidate,  and 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  two  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  states — wanting  but  little  of  doing  it  in 
several  others.  In  the  last  four  years  their 
vote  has  quadrupled.  Should  the  infatuation 
continue  and  their  vote  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  in  the  next  four  years,  it  will  be  as  large 
as  the  vote  of  the  actual  slaveholders  of  the 
Union.  Such  a  prospect  is  doubtless  extremely 
gratifying  to  you.  It  gives  hope  of  a  contest 
on  such  terms  as  may  insure  the  downfall  of 
slavery  or  our  constitution.  The  south  vene¬ 
rates  the  constitution,  and  is  prepared  to  stand 
by  it  for  ever,  such  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  our  fathers  ;  to  risk  everything  to  defend 
and  maintain  it  in-  its  integrity.  But  the 
south  is  under  no  such  delusion  as  to  believe 
that  it  derives  any  peculiar  protection  from 
the  Union,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known 
we  incur  peculiar  danger,  and  that  we  bear 
far  more  than  our  proportion  of  the  burdens. 
The  apprehension  is  also  fast  fading  away 
that  any  of  the  dreadful  consequences  com-  j 
monly  predicted  will  necessarily  result  from  a 
separation  of  the  states.  And  come  what  may , 
we  are  firmly  resolved  that  our  system  of 
domestic  slavery  shall  stand.  The  fate 
of  the  Union  then — but,  thank  God,  not  of  re¬ 
publican  government — rests  mainly  in  the  j 
hands  of  the  people  to  whom  your  letter  is 
addressed  —  the  “  professing  Christians  of 
the  northern  states  having  no  concern  with 
slaveholding,”  and  whom  with  incendiary  zeal 
you  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up  to  strife — with¬ 
out  ■which  fanaticism  can  neither  live,  move, 
nor  have  any  being. 

"VVe  have  often  been  taunted  for  our  sensi¬ 
tiveness  in  regard  to  the  diseussion  of  slavery. 
Do  not  suppose  it  is  because  we  have  any 
doubts  of  our  rights,  or  scruples  about  assert¬ 
ing  them.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
doubts  and  scruples  were  entertained.  Our 
ancestors  opposed  the  introduction  of  slaves 
in io  this  country,  and  a  feeling  adverse  to  it 


[  was  handed  down  from  them.  The  enthusi¬ 
astic  love  of  liberty  fostered  by  our  revolution 
strengthened  this  feeling.  And  before  the 
commencement  of  the  abolition  agitation  here, 
it  was  the  common  sentiment  that  it  was 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  Many  thought 
it  our  duty  to  do  so.  When  that  agitation 
arose  we  were  driven  to  a  close  examination 
of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  result 
has  been  universal  conviction  that  in  holding 
slaves  we  violate  no  law  of  God— -iuflict  no 
injustice  ou  any  of  his  creatures — while  the 
terrible  consequences  of  emancipation  to  all 
parties  and  the  world  at  large,  clearly  revealed 
to  us,  make  us  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of 
it.  The  slaveholders  are  therefore  indebted 
to  the  abolitionists  for  perfect  ease  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  settled  and 
unanimous  determination  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  And  could  their  agitation  cease  now, 
I  believe,  after  all,  the  good  would  preponder¬ 
ate  over  the  evil  of  it  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  it  is  urged  on  with  frantic 
violence,  and  the  abolitionists,  reasoning  in  the 
abstract,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  moral  or  meta¬ 
physical  speculation,  or  a  minor  question  in 
politics,  profess  to  be  surprised  at  our  exas¬ 
peration.  In  their  ignorance  and  recklessness 
they  seem  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  our 
feelings  or  position.  The  subversion  of  our 
rights,  the  destruction  of  our  property,  the 
disturbance  of  our  peace,  and  the  peace  of 
the  world,  are  matters  which  do  not  appear  to 
arrest  their  consideration.  When  revolution¬ 
ary  France  proclaimed  “Hatred  to  Kings  and 
uuity  to  the  Republic,”  and  inscribed  on  her 
banners,  “  France  risen  against  tyrants,”  she 
professed  to  be  worshipping  “  abstract  rights .” 
And  if  there  can  be  such  things,  perhaps  she 
was.  Yet  all  Europe  rose  to  put  her  sublime 
theories  down.  They  declared  her  an  enemy 
to  the  common  peace ;  that  her  doctrines  alone 
violated  the  “law  of  neighborhood,”  and,  as 
Mr.  Burke  said,  justly  entitled  them  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  “  damnum  nondum  factum”  of  the 
civil  law.  Danton,  Barrere,  and  the  rest, 
were  apparently  astonished  that  umbrage 
should  be  taken.  The  parallel  between  them 
and  the  abolitionists  holds  good  in  all  respects. 

The  vise  and  progress  of  this  fanaticism  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  or  to  trace  its  career  more  mi¬ 
nutely  at  present.  But  the  legislation  of 
Great  Britain  will  make  it  historical,  and 
doubtless  you  must  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  how  it  will  figure  on  the  page  of  the 
annalist.  I  think  I  can  tell  you.  Though  I 
have  accorded,  and  do  accord,  to  you  and  your 
party  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
parliamentary  action  of  your  country,  you 
nr  not  expect  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
j  tlv  ,nly  cause  of  it.  Though  you  trace  the 
progenitors  of  abolition  from  1510  through  a 
I  long  stream,  with  divers  branches,  down  io 
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the  period  of  its  triumph  in  your  country,  it 
has  not  escaped  contemporaries,  and  will  not 
escape  posterity,  that  England,  without  much 
effort,  sustained  the  storm  of  its  scoffs  and 
threats  until  the  moment  arrived  when  she 
thought  her  colonies  fully  supplied  with  Afri¬ 
cans  ;  and  declared  against  the  slave-trade 
only  when  she  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  her, 
ami  when  her  colonies,  full  of  slaves,  would 
have  great  advantages  over  others  not  so 
well  provided.  Nor  did  she  agree  to  West 
India  emancipation  until,  discovering  the  error 
of  her  previous  calculation,  it  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  have  slaves  free  throughout  the  western 
world,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
growers  of  America  and  the  Islands,  to  build 
up  her  great  slave  empire  in  the  East ;  while 
her  indefatigable  exertions,  still  continued,  to 
engraft  the  right  of  search  upon  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  on  the  plea  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
forever  increasing  slave-trade,  are  well  under¬ 
stood  to  have  chiefly  in  view  the  complete 
establishment  of  her  supremacy  at  sea.  On 
these  points  let  me  recommend  you  to  consult 
a  very  able  Essay  cn  the  Slave-trade  and 
Bight  of  Search  by  M.  Jollivet,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  as  you  say,  since  writing  your 
circular  letter,  that  you  “  bum  to  try  your 
hand  on  another  little  essay  if  a  subject  could 
be  found,”  I  propose  to  you  to  “try”  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question,  put  by  M.  Jollivet  to  Eng-  J 
land :  “  Pourquoi  sa  philanthropic  n’a  pas 
dcticpie,  jusqukl  present,  doubler  Ic  cap  de  Bon- 
ne-Msperancs  /”  Nor  must  you  Hitter  your¬ 
self  that  your  party  will  derive  historic  dig¬ 
nity  from  the  names  of  the  illustrious  British 
statesmen  who  have  acted  with  it.  Their 
country’s  ends  were  theirs.  They  hav*'  stoop¬ 
ed  to  use  you,  as  the  most  illustrious  men 
will  sometimes  use  the  vilest  instruments,  to 
accomplish  their  own  purposes.  A  few 
philanthropic  common-places  and  rhetorical 
flourishes,  “  in  the  abstract,”  have  secured 
them  your  “  sweet  voices”  and  your  influence 
over  the  tribe  of  mawkish  sentimentalists. 
"Wilberforce  may  have  been  yours,  but  what 
was  he  besides  but  a  wealthy  county  mem¬ 
ber  ?  You  must  therefore  expect  to  stand  on 
your  own  merits  alone  before  posterity,  or  j 
rather  that  portion  of  it  that  may  be  curious  j 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  delusions  which 
from  time  to  time  pass  over  the  surface  of 
human  affairs,  and  who  may  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  look  through  the  ramifications  of 
transcendentalism  in  this  era  of  extravagances. 
And  how  do  you  expect  to  appear  in  their 
eyes  ?  As  Christians,  piously  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  will  of  God  and  carry  out  the 
principles  of  Christianity  ?  Certainly  not ; 
since  you  deny  or  pervert  the  Scriptures  in 
the  doctrines  you  advance,  and  in  your  con¬ 
duct  furnish  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  examples 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  As  philanthro¬ 
pists  devoting  yourselves  to  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity,  relieving  the  needy,  comforting  the 


afflicted,  creating  peace  and  gladness  and 
pi.enty  round  about  you  ?  Certainly  not ; 
since  you  turn  from  the  needy,  the  afflicted  ; 
from  strife,  sorrow,  and  starvation  which  sur¬ 
round  you ;  close  your  eyes  and  hands  upon 
them  ;  shut  out  from  your  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  the  human  misery  which  is  real  tangible, 
and  within  your  reach,  to  indulge  your  morbid 
imagination  in  conjuring  up  woes  and  wants 
among  a  strange  people  in  distant  lands,  and 
offering  them  succor  in  the  shape  of  costless 
denunciations  of  their  best  friends,  or  by  scat¬ 
tering  among  them  “  fire-brands,  arrows,  and 
death”  Such  folly  and  madness — such  wild 
mockery  and  base  imposture — can  never  win 
for  you,  in  the  sober  judgment  of  future  times, 
the  name  of  philanthropists,  Will  you  even 
be  regarded  as  worthy  citizens  ?  Scarcely, 
when  the  purposes  you  have  in  view  can  only 
be  achieved  by  revolutionizing  governments 
J  and  overturning  social  systems,  and  when  you 
do  not  hesitate  zealously  and  earnestly  to  re- 
I  commend  such  measures.  Be  assured,  then, 
that  posterity  will  not  regard  the  abolitionists 
|  as  Christians,  philanthropists,  or  virtuous  eiti- 
zens.  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  look  upon  the 
mass  of  the  party  as  silly  enthusiasts,  led 
away  by  designing  characters,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  parties  that  break  from  the  great, 
acknowledged  ties  which  bind  civilized  man 
in  fellowship.  The  leaders  themselves  will 
be  regarded  as  mere  ambitious  men;  not  tak¬ 
ing  rank  with  those  whose  ambition  is  “  eagle¬ 
winged  and  sky-aspiring,”  but  belonging  to 
that  mean  and  selfish  class  who  are  instigated 
by  “  rival-hating  envy,”  and  whose  base 
thirst  is  for  notoriety  ;  who  cloak  their  de¬ 
signs  under  vile  and  impious  hypocrisies,  and, 
unable  to  shine  in  higher  spheres,  devote 
themselves  to  fanaticism  as  a  trade.  Audit 
will  be  perceived  that,  even  in  that,  they 
shunned  the  highest  walk.  Religious  fanati¬ 
cism  was  an  old  established  vocation,  in  which 
something  brilliant  was  required  to  attract 
attention.  They  could  not  be  George  Foxes, 
nor  Joanna  Southcotes,  nor  even  Joe  Smiths. 
But  the  dullest  pretender  could  discourse  a 
jumble  of  piou3  bigotry,  natural  rights,  and 
drivelling  philanthropy  ;  and,  addressing 
himself  io  aged  folly  and  youthful  vanity,  to 
ancient  women,  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  to  the 
reckless  of  all  classes  who  love  excitement 
and  change,  offer  all  the  cheapest  and  the 
safest  glory  in  the  market.  Hence,  their 
numbers;  and, from  number  and  clamor, whafe 
impression  they  have  made  on  the  world. 

Such  I  am  persuaded  is  the  light  in  winch 
the  abolitionisis  will  be  viewed  by  the  pos¬ 
terity  their  history  may  reach.  Unless,  indeed 
— which  God  forbid — circumstances  should  so 
favor  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  a  convul¬ 
sion  which  may  elevate  them  higher  on  fcho 
“  bad  eminence”  where  they  have-  placed 
themselves. 
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NEGRO,  SLAVERY.  —  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
Letter  to  Mb,  King.  British  Movements 
in  Texas  ;  Her  Emancipation  Schemes  and 
their  Failure;  Her  Policy  in  regard  to 
Slavery. 

Department  of  State,  ) 
Washington,  August  12, 1844.  ) 

■  Sir  : — T  have  laid  your  dispatch,  No.  1,  be¬ 
fore  the  President,  who  instructs  me  to  make 
known  to  you  that  he  has  read  it  with  plea¬ 
sure,  especially  the  portion  which  relates  to 
your  cordial  reception  by  the  king,  and  his  as¬ 
surance  of  friendly  feelings  toward  the  United 
States.  The  President,  in  particular,  highly  i 
appreciates  the  .declaration  of  the  king,  that, 
in  no  event,  would  any  steps  be  taken  by  his 
government  in  the  slightest  degree  hostile,  or 
which  would  give  to  the  United  States  just 
cause  of  complaint.  It  was  the  more  grati¬ 
fying-  from  the  fact,  that  our  previous  inform- 1 
ation  was  calculated  to  make  the  impression, 
that  the  government  of  France  was  prepared 
to  unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a  joint  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  a  joint 
effort  to  induce  her  government  to  withdraw 
her  proposition  to  annex,  on  condition  that 
Mexico  should  be  made  to  acknowledge  her 
independence.  He  is  happy  to  infer  from 
your  dispatch,  that  the  information,  as  fir  as 
it  relates  to  France,  is,  in  all  probability, 
without  foundation.  You  did  not  go  further 
than  you  ought  in  assuring  the  king  that  the 
object  of  annexation  would  be  pursued  with 
unabated  vigor,  and  in  giving  your  opinion 
that  a  decided  majority  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  its  favor,  and  that  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  annexed  at  no  distant  clay.  I  feel 
confident  that  your  anticipation  will  be  fully 
realized  at  no  distant  period.  Every  day 
will  tend  to  weaken  that  combination  of  po¬ 
litical  causes  which  led  to  the  opposition  of 
the  measure,  and  to  strengthen  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  only  expedient,  but  just  and 
necessary. 

You  were  right  in  making  the  distinction 
hetwreen  the  interests  of  France  and  England, 
in  reference  to  Texas — or  rather,  I  would 
say,  the  apparent  interests  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  France  cannot  possibly  have  any  other 
than  commercial  interest  in  desiring-  to  sec 
her  preserve  her  separate  independence ; 
while  it  is  certain  that  England  looks  beyond 
to  political  interests,  to  which  she  apparently 
attaches  much  importance.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  the  interest  of  both  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  is  more  apparent  than  real;  and  that 
neither  France,  ‘England,  nor  even  Mexico 
herself,  lias  any  in  opposition  to  it,  when  the 
subject  is  fairly  viewed  and  considered  in  its 
whole  extent  and  in  all  its  bearings.  Thus 
viewed  and  considered,  and  a-Miming  that 
peace,  the  extension  of  commerce,  anti  secu¬ 
rity,  are  objects  of  primary  policy  with  them, 
it  may,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  readily  shown 


that  the  policy  on  the  part  of  those  powers 
which  would  acquiesce  in  a  measure  so 
strongly  desired  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Texas,  for  their  mutual  welfare  and 
safety,  as  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the 
former,  would  be  far  more  promotive  of  these 
great  objects  than  that  which  would  attempt 
to  resist  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  a  look  at  the  map 
of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  and  to  note 
the  long,  artificial,  and  inconvenient  line 
which  divides  them,  and  then  to  take  into 
consideration  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
population  and  growth  of  the  former,  anei  the 
source  from  which  the  latter  must  derive  its 
inhabitants,  institutions  and  laws,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  des- 
j  tiny  to  be  united,  and,  of  course,  that  aunex- 
|  ation  is  merely  a  question  of  time  and  mode. 
Thus  regarded,  the  question  to  be  decided 
would  seem  to  be,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  permit  it  to  be  done  now,  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  these  powers,  than  to  attempt 
to  resist  and  defeat  it.  If  the  former  course 
be  adopted,  the  certain  fruits  would  be  the 
preservation  of  peace,  great  extension  of  com¬ 
merce  by  the  rapid  settlement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  Texas,  and  increased  security,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Mexico.  The  last,  in  reference  to 
Mexico,  may  be  doubted ;  but  I  hold  it  not 
less  clear  than  the  other  two. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  government  has  any  hostile  feelings 
towards  Mexico,  or  any  disposition  to  aggran¬ 
dize  itself  at  her  expense.  The  fact  k  the 
very  reverse. 

It  wishes  her  well,  and  desires  to  see  her 
settled  down  in  peace  and  security ;  and  is 
|  prepared,  in  the  event  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  if  not  forced  into  conflict  with  her,  to 
ropose  to  settle  with  her  the  question  of 
oundary,  and  all  others  growing  out  of  the 
annexation,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Na¬ 
ture  herself  has  clearly  marked  the  boundary 
between  her  and  Texas  by  natural  limits  too 
strong  to  be  mistaken.  There  are  few  coun¬ 
tries  w’hose  limits  are  so  distinctly  marked ; 
and  it  would  he  our  desire,  if  Texas  should  be 
united  to  us,  to  see  them  firmly  established, 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  establishing  per¬ 
manent  peace  between  the  two  countries,  and 
strengthening  and  cementing  their  friendship. 
Such  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  annexation  to  take  place  now, 
with  the  acquie.sceiu.ie  of  Mexico ;  but  very 
different  would  be  the  case  if  it  should  bo 
attempted  to  resist  and  defeat  it,  whether  tho 
attempt  should  be  successful  for  the  present 
or  not.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  would,  not 
improbably,  lead  to  a  conflict  between  us  and 
Mexico,  and  involve  consequences,  in  reference 
to  her  and  the  general  peace,  long  to  be  de¬ 
plored  on  all  sides,  and  difficult  to  he  repaired. 
But  should  that  not  be  tho  case,  and  the  in- 
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terference  of  another  power  defeat  the  annex¬ 
ation  for  the  present,  without  the  interruption 
of  peace,  it  would  but  postpone  the  conflict, 
and  render  it  more  fierce  and  bloody  whenever 
it  might  occur.  Its  defeat  would  be  attributed 
to  enmity  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  that 
power  by  whose  interference  it  was  occasioned, 
and  excite  deep  jealousy  and  resentment  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  who  would  be  ready 
to^  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to 
effect  by  force,  what  was  prevented  from 
being  done  peaceably  by  mutual  consent.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  greatly  such  a  con- 
flioL  come  when  it-  might,  would  endanger  the 
general  peace,  and  how  much  Mexico  might 
bo  the  loser  by  it. 

In"  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  Texas 
would  be  rendered  uncertain,  her  settlement 
and  prosperity  in  consequence  retarded,  and 
her  commerce  crippled,  while  the  general 
peace  would  be  rendered  much  more  inse¬ 
cure.  It  could  not  but  greatly  affect  us.  If 
the  annexation  of  Texas  should  be  permitted 
to  take  place  peaceably  now,  (as  it  would, 
without  the  interference  of  other  powers,)  the 
energies  of  our  people  would,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  be  directed  to  the  peaceable  pursuits 
of  redeeming,  and  bringing  within  the  pale  of 
cultivation,  improvements  and  civilization, 
that  large  portion  of  the  continent  lying  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  the  British 
possessions  on  the  other,  which  is  now,  with 
little  exception,  a  wilderness  with  a  sparse 
population,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
wandering  Indian  tribes,  i 

It  is  our  destiny  to  occupy  that  vast  region  ; 
to  intersect  it  with  roads  and  canals ;  to  fill  it 
with  cities,  towns,  villages  and  farms;  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  it  our  religion,  customs,  constitution 
and  laws ;  and  to  present  it  as  a  peaceful  aud 
splendid  addition  to  the  domains  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  It  is  our  policy  to  increase, 
by  growing  and  spreading  out  into  unoccu¬ 
pied  regions,  assimilating  all  we  incorporate : 
in  a  word,  to  increase  by  accretion,  and  not, 
through  conquest,  by  the  addition  of  masses 
held  together  by  the  cohesion  of  force.  No 
system  can  be  more  unsuited  to  the  latrer 
process,  or  better  adapted  to  the  former,  than 
our  admirable  federal  system.  If  it  should 
net  be  resisted  in  its  course,  it  will  probably 
fulfil  its  destiny  without  disturbing  our 
neighbor-,  or  putting  in  jeopardy  the  general 
peace  ;  but  if  it  be  opposed  by  foreign  inter¬ 
ference,  a  new  direction  would  be  given  to 
our  energy,  much  less  favorable  to  harmony 
with  our  neighbors,  and  to  the  general  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  change  would  be  undesirable  to  us, 
and  much  less  in  accordance  with  what  I 
have  assumed  to  be  primary  objects  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  France,  England,  and  Mexico. 

But,  to  descend  to  particulars ;  it  is  certain 
that  while  England,  like  France,  desires  the 
independence  of  Texas,  with  ti'.o  view  to  com¬ 


mercial  connections ;  it  is  not  less  so,  that  one 
of  the  leading  motives  of  England  for  desiring 
it  is.  the  hope  that,  through  her  diplomacy 
and  influence,  negro  slavery  may  be  abolished 
there,  and  ultimately,  by  consequence,  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  continent.  That  its  ultimate  abolition 
throughout  the  entire  continent  is  an  object 
ardently  desired  by  her,  we  have  decisive 
proof  in  the  declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  delivered  to  this  department,  and  of 
which  you  will  find  a  copy  among  the  docu¬ 
ments  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  Texan 
treaty.  That  she  desires  its  abolition  in  Texas, 
and  has  used  her  influence  and  diplomacy  to 
effect  it  there,  the  same  document,  with  the 
correspondence  of  this  department  with  Mr. 
Pakenham,  also  to  be  found  among  the  docu¬ 
ments,  furnishes  proof  not  less  conclusive. 
That  one  of  the  objects  of  abolishing  it  there 
is  to  facilitate  its  abolition  in  the  United 
States,  and  throughout  the  continent,  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  declaration  of  the  abolition 
party  and  societies,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.^  In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  scheme  of  abolishing  it  in 
Texas,  with  the  view  to  its  abolition  in  the 
United  States  and  over  the  continent,  origin¬ 
ated  with  the  prominent  members  of  the 
party  in  the  United  States;  and  was  first 
broached  by  them  in  the  (so  called)  World’s 
Convention,  held  in  London  in  the  year  1840, 
and  through  its  agency  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  government. 

Now,  I  hold,  not  only  that  France  can  have 
no  interest  in  the  consummation  of  this  grand 
scheme,  which  England  hopes  to  accomplish 
through  Texas,  if  she  can  defeat  the  annex¬ 
ation  ;  but  that  her  interest,  and  those  of  all 
the  continental  powers  of  Europe,  are  directly 
and  deeply  opposed  to  it. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  contend  that 
humanity  or  philanthropy  is  the  great  object 
of  the  policy  of  England  in  attempting  to 
abolish  African  slavery  on  this  continent.  I 
do  not  question  but  humanity  may  have  been 
one  of  her  leading  motives  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  that  it  may  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  abolishing 
slavery  in  her  West  India  possessions — aided, 
indeed,  by  the  fallacious  calculation  that  the 
labor  of  the  negroes  would  be  at  least  as  pro¬ 
fitable,  if  not  more  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
measure.  She  acted  on  the  principle  that 
tropical  products  can  be  produced  cheaper  by 
free  African  labor  and  East  India  labor,  than 
by  slave  labor.  She  knew  full  well  the  value 
of  such  products  to  her  commerce,  navigation, 
navy,  manufactures,  reveuue  and  power.  She 
was  not  ignorant  that  the  support  and  the 
maintenance  of  her  political  preponderance 
depended  on  her  tropical  possessions,  and  had 
no  intention  of  diminishing  their  productive¬ 
ness,  nor  any  anticipation  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  when  the  scheme  of  abolishing 
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slavery  in  her  colonial  possessions  was 
adopted.  On  the  contrary,  she  calculated  to 
combine  philanthropy  with  profit  and  power, 
as  is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  her  of  the  fallacy  of  her 
calculations.  She  has  failed  in  all  her  objects. 
The  labor  of  her  negroes  has  proved  ’V  less 
productive,  without  affording  the  consolation 
of  having  improved  their  condition. 

The  experiment  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
costly  one.  She  expended  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars  in  indemnifying  the 
owners  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  increased  price  paid  since,  by 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  for  sugar  and 
other  tropical  productions,  in  consequence  of 
the  measure,  is  equal  to  half  that  sum ;  and 
that  twice  that  amount  has  been  expended  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  making, 
together,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  as  the  cost  of  the  experiment.  Instead 
of  realizing  her  hope,  the  result  has  been  a 
sad  disappointment  Her  tropical  products 
.have  fallen  off  to  a  vast  amount.  Instead  of 
supplying  her  own  wants  and  tnose  of  nearly 
all  Europe  with  them,  as  formerly,  she  has 
now,  in  some  of  the  most  important  articles, 
scarcely  enough  to  supply  her  own.  What 
is  worse,  her  own  colonies  are  actually  con¬ 
suming  sugar  produced  by  slave  labor, 
brought  direct  to  England,  or  refined  in  bond, 
and  exported  and  sold  in  her  colonies  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  there ; 
while  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  diminishing, 
has  been  in  fact  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever.  So  disastrous  has  been  the  result, 
that  her  fixed  capital  vested  in  tropical  pos¬ 
sessions,  estimated  at  the  value  of  nearly  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  While  this  costly 
scheme  has  bad  such  ruinous  effects  on  the 
tropical  productions  of  Great  Britain,  it  has 
given  a  powerful  stimulus,  followed  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  products,  to  those 
countries  which  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
shun  her  example.  There  has  been  vested,  it 
is  estimated  by  them,  in  the  production  of 
tropical  products,  since  1808,  infixed  c.  pital, 
nearly  $4,000,000,000,  wholly  dependent  on 
slave  labor.  In  the  same  period;,  the  valne 
of  their  products  has  been  estimated  to  have 
risen  from  about  $72,000,000  annually,  to 
nearly  $220,000,000;  while  the  whole  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  Great  Britain,  vested  in  culti¬ 
vating  tropical  products,  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  ;s  estimated  at  only  about 
$830,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  products 
annually  at  about  $50,000,000.  To  present 
a  still  more  striking  view  of  three  articles  of 
tropical  products,  (sugar,  coffee,  and  cctton,) 
the  British  possessions,  including  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produced,  in 
1842,  of  sugar,  only  3,993,771  pounds ;  while 
Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  ex¬ 


cluding  other  countries  having  tropical  pos¬ 
sessions,  produced  9,600,000  pounds;  of  coffee, 
the  British  possessions  produced  only  27,393,- 
003,  while  Cuba  and  Brazil  produced  201,- 
590,125  pounds;  and  of  cotton,  the  British 
possessions, including  shipments  to  China,  only 
137,443,446  rounds,  while  the  United  States 
alone  produced  790,479,275  pounds. 

The  above  facts  and  estimates  have  all 
been  drawn  from  a  British  periodical  of  high 
standing  and  authority  *  and  are  believed  to 
be  entitled  to  credit 

This  vast  increase  of  the  capital  and  pro- 
|  duction  on  the  part  of  those  nations  who  have 
continued  their  former  policy  toward  the 
negro  race,  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  indicates  a  corresponding  relative  in¬ 
crease  of  the  means  of  commerce,  navigation, 
manufactures,  wealth  and  power.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  doubt,  that  the  great 
source  of  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power 
of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone,  (especially  Europe,  where  the  arts  have, 
made. the  greatest  advance,)  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  exchange  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  with  those  of  the  tropical  regions.  So 
great  has  been  the  advance  made  in  the  arte, 
both  chemical  and  mechanical,  within  the  few 
last  generations,  that  all  the  old  civilized 
nations  can,  with  but  a  small  part  of  their 
labor  and  capital,  supply  their  respective 
wants;  which  tends  to  limit  within  narrow 
bounds  the  amount  of  the  commerce  between 
them,  and  forces  them  all  to  seek  for  markets 
in  the  tropical  regions,  and  the  more  newly 
settled  portions  of  the  globe.  Those  who  can 
best  succeed  in  commanding  those  markets, 
have  the  best  prospect  of  outstripping  the 
others  in  the  career  of  commerce,  navigation, 
manufactures,  wealth  and  power. 

This  is  seen  and  felt  by  British  statesmen, 
and  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  errors  which 
they  have  committed.  The  question  now 
with  them  is,  how  shall  it  be  counteracted  ? 
What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone.  The 
question  is,  by  what  means  can  Great  Britain 
regain  and  keep  a  superiority  in  tropical  cul¬ 
tivation,  commerce  and  influence  ?  Or,  shall 
that  be  abandoned,  and  other  nations  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  acquire  the  supremacy,  even  to  the 
extent  of  supplying  British  markets,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  capital  already  vested  in 
their  production?  These  are  the  questions 
which  now  profoundly  occupy  the  attention 
of  her  statesmen,  and  have  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  over  her  councils. 

In  order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she  not 
only  seeks  to  revive  and  increase  her  own 
capacity  to  produce  tropical  productions,  but 
to  diminish  and  destroy  the  capacity  of  those 
who  have  bo  far  outstripped  her  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  error.  In  pursuit  of  the  former, 
she  lias  cast  her  eyes  to  her  East  India  pos- 


*  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  for  June,  1844, 
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sessions — to  central  and  eastern  Africa — with 
the  view  of  establishing  colonies  there,  and 
even  to  restore,  substantially,  the  slave  trade 
inself,  under  the  specious  name  of  transport¬ 
ing  free  laborers  from  Africa  to  her  West 
India  possessions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  those  who  have  refused 
to  follow  her  suicidal  policy.  But  these  all  1 
afford  but  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  of  re¬ 
covering  her  lost  superiority.  Her  main  re-  j 
liance  is  on  the  other  alternative — to  cripple 
or  destroy  the  productions  of  her  successful ! 
rivals.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  : 
be  done,  and  that  is  by  abolishing  African  j 
slavery  throughout  this  continent;  and  that 
she  openly  avows  to  be  the  constant  object  of 
her  policy  and  exertions.  It  matters  not 
how,  or  from  what  motive,  it  may  be  done : 
whether  ;t  may  be  by  diplomacy,  influence  or 
force ;  by  secret  or  open  means ;  and  whether 
the  motive  be  humane  or  selfish,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  manner,  means  or  motive.  The  thing 
itself,  should  it  be  accomplished,  would  put 
down  all  rivalry  and  give  her  the  undisputed 
supremacy  in  supplying  her  own  wants  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  thereby 
more  than  fully  retrieve  what  she-  has  lost  by 
her  errors.  It  would  give  her  the  monopoly 
of  tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  show. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  ob- 1 
ject  of  her  unceasing  solicitude  and  exertions 
should  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery  throughout  this  continent,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  immense  diminution 
of  productions,  as  has  been  shown, ’which  has 
followed  abolition  in  her  West  India  posses¬ 
sions.  But,  as  great  as  that  has  been,  it  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  would  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  if  she  should  succeed  in  abolishing  slave¬ 
ry  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and 
throughout  this  continent.  The  experiment 
in  her  own  colonies  was  made  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  It  was  brought 
about  gradually  and  peaceably,  by  the  steady 
and  firm  operation  of  the  parent  country, 
armed  with  complete  power  to  prevent  orj 
crush  at  once  all  insurrectionary  movements  j 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  maintain  to  the  full  the  political  and 
social  ascendency  of  the  former  masters  over 
their  former  slaves.  It  is  not  at  all  wonder¬ 
ful  that  the  change  of  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave  took  place,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  without  violence  and  bloodshed,  and 
that  order  and  peace  should  have  been  since 
preserved.  Very  different  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  abolition,  should  it  be  effected  by  her 
influence  and  exertions  in  the  possessions  of 
other  countries  on  this  continent,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Brazil, 
the  great  cultivators  of  the  principal  tropical 
products  of  America.  To  form  a  correct  con¬ 
ception  of  what  would  be  the  result  with 
them,  we  must  look  not  to  Jamaica,  but  to  St.  I 


Domingo,  for  example.  The  change  would  be 
followed  by  unforgiving  hate  between  the 
two  races,  and  end  in  a  bloody  and  deadly 
struggle  between  them  for  the  superiority. 
One  or  the  other  would  have  to  be  subju¬ 
gated,  extirpated,  or  expelled ;  and  desolation 
would  overspread  their  territories,  as  in  St. 
Domingo,  from  which  it  would  take  centuries 
to  recover.  The  end  would  be,  that  the  su¬ 
periority  in  cultivating  the  great  tropical  stu- 
|  pies  would  be  transferred  from  them  to  the 
British  tropical  possessions, 
i  They  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  beyond 
;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  possessed  of  an  un- 
|  limited  amount  of  labor,  standing  ready,  by 
the  aid  of  British  capital,  to  supply  the  deficit 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  destroying  the 
tropical  productions  of  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  cultivated 
by  slave  labor  on  this  continent,  so  soon  as 
the  increased  price,  in  consequence,  would 
yield  a  profit.  It  is  the  successful  com¬ 
petition  of  that  labor  which  keeps  the  prices 
of  the  great  tropical  staples  so  low  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  cultivation  with  profit  in  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Great  Britain,  by  what  she  is 
pleased  to  call  free  labor.  If  she  can  destroy 
its  competition,  she  would  haye  a  monopoly 
in  those  productions.  She  has  all  the  means 
|  of  furnishing  an  unlimited  supply — vast  and 
fertile  possessions  in  both  Indies,  boundless 
command  of  capital  and  labor,  and  ample 
power  to  suppress  disturbances,  and  preserve 
order  throughout  her  wide  domains. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  she  regards  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  as  a  most  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  this  great  object  of  poli¬ 
cy,  so  much  the  aim  of  her  solicitude  and  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  our  Union  as  indispensable  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  there.  She  is  too  saga¬ 
cious  not  to  see  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would 
give  to  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  how 
certainly  its  abolition  with  us  would  abolish 
it  over  the  whole  continent,  and  thereby  give 
her  a  monopoly  in  the  productions  of  the 
!  great  tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of 
the  commerce,  navigation,  and  manufactures 
of  the  world,  with  an  established  naval  ascen¬ 
dency  and  political  preponderance.  To  this 
continent  the  blow  would  be  calamitous  be¬ 
yond  description.  It  would  destroy,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cultivation  and  production 
of  the  great  tropical  staples,  amounting  annu¬ 
ally  in  value  to  nearly  $300,000,000 — the 
fund  which  stimulates  and  upholds  almost 
every  other  branch  of  its  industry,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  manufactures.  The  whole,  by 
their  joint  influence,  are  rapidly  spreading 
population,  wealth,  improvement  and  civili¬ 
zation  over  the  whole  continent,  and  vivifying 
by  their  overflow  the  industry  of  Europe, 
thereby  increasing  its  population,  wealth,  and 
advancement  in  the  arts,  in  power,  and  in 
civilization. 
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Such  must  be  the  result,  should  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  constant 
object  of  her  desire  and  exertions,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  negro  slavery  over  this  continent ;  and 
toward  the  effecting  of  which,  she  regards  the 
defeat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Union  so  important.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
governments  so  enlightened  and  sagacious  as 
those  of  France  and  the  other  great  conti¬ 
nental  powers,  can  be  so  blinded  by  the  plea 
of  philanthropy  as  not  to  see  what  must  in¬ 
evitably  follow,  be  her  motive  what  it  may, 
should  she  succeed  in  her  object  ?  It  is  little 
short  of  mockery  to  talk  of  philanthropy,  with 
the  examples  before  us  of  the  effects  of  abol¬ 
ishing  negro  slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  the  northern  states  of  our 
Union,  where  statistical  facts  nob  to  be  shaken 
prove  that  the  freed  negro,  after  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  sixty  years,  is  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  in  the  other  states,  where  be  has  been 
left  in  bis  former  condition.  How  the  effect 
of  what  is  called  abolition,  where  the  number 
is  few,  is  not  to  raise  the  inferior  race  to  the 
condition  of  freemen,  but  to  deprive  the  negro 
of  the  guardian  care  of  his  owner,  subject  to 
all  the  depression  and  oppression  belonging 
to  his  inferior  condition.  But,  on  the  other 
baud,  where  the  number  is  great,  and  bears  a 
large  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  it 
would  be  still  worse.  It  would  be  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  existing  relation  a  deadly  strife 
between  the  two  races,  to  end  in  the  subjec¬ 
tion,  expulsion  or  extirpation  of  one  or  the 
other;  and  such  would  be  the  case  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  continent  where  negro 
slavery  exists.  It.  would  not  end  there,  but 
would  in  all  probability  extend,  by  its  exam¬ 
ple,  the  war  of  races  all  over  South  America, 
including  Mexico,  and  extending  to  the  Indian 
as  well  as  to  the  African  race,  and  make  the 
whole  one  scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  stale  and  unfounded 
plea  of  philanthropy,  can  it  be  that  France 
and  the  other  great  continental  powers — see¬ 
ing  what  must  be  the  result  of  the  policy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  England  is 
constantly  exerting  herself,  and  that  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  toward  its  consummation-— -are  prepared 
to  back  or  countenance  her  in  her  efforts  to 
effect  either?  What  possible  motives  can 
they  have  to  favor  her  cherished  policy  ?  Is 
it  not  better  for  them  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  tropical  products  in  exchange 
for  them  labor,  from  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  and  this  continent  generally,  than  to 
be  dependent  on  one  great  monopolizing  pow¬ 
er  for  their  supplies  ?  Is  it  not  better  they 
should  receive  them  at  the  low  prices  which 
competition,  cheaper  means  of  production, 
and  nearness  of  market,  would  furnish  them 
by  the  former,  than  to  give  the  high  prices 
which  monopoly,  dear  labor,  and  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  market  would  impose  ?  Is  it  not 


better  that  their  labor  should  be  exchanged 
with  a  new  continent,  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  the  capacity  of  consuming,  and 
which  would  furnish  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  a  market  nearer  to  them,  and  of 
almost  unlimited  extent,  than  with  one  whose 
population  has  long  since  reached  its  growth  ? 

The  above  contains  those  enlarged  views  of 
policy  which,  it  seems  to  me,  an  enlightened 
European  statesman  ought  to  take,  in  making 
up  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  and  the  grounds,  as  it  may  be 
inferred,  on  which  England  vainly  opposes 
it.  They  certainly  involve  considerations  of 
the  deepest  importance,  and  demanding  the 
greatest  attention.  Viewed  in  connection 
with  them,  the  question  of  annexation  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  not  only  to 
Texas  and  the  United  States,  but  to  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  Europe.  They  are  presented  that 
you  may  use  them  on  all  suitable  occasions 
where  you  think  they  may  be  with  effect ;  in 
your  correspondence,  whore  it  can  be  done 
with  propriety  or  otherwise.  The  President 
relies  with  confidence  on  your  sagacity,  pru¬ 
dence  and  zeal.  Your  mission  is  one  of  the 
first  magnitude  at  all  times,  but  especially 
now;  and  he  feels  assured  nothing  will  be 
left  undone  on  your  part  to  do  justice  to  the 
country  and  the  government  in  reference  to 
this  great  measure. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  to  your  right  of 
treating  with  Texas  without  consulting  Mexico. 
You  so  fully  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
we  rest  our  right,  and  are  so  familiar  with  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  maintain  them,  that  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  add  any  thing 
in  reference  to  it. 

NEGROES. — Slave  Laws  of  the  South. 
—This  essay,  the  production  of  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  O’JSTcaU  of  South  Carolina,  though  based 
upon  the  slave  sytem  of  that  state,  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  system  throughout  the  entire 
south.  Most  of  the  ameliorations  which  are 
proposed  would  have  been  carried  out  long 
ago  but  for  the  officious  and  crazy  influence 
of  the  abolitionists  of  the  north.  Many  of  the 
states  have  acted  upon  them ;  allwill  if  let 
alone.  There  are  “  beams”  enough  in  the 
world  to  remove  before  this  “  mote.”- — (Ed.) 

The  Status  of  the  Negro ,  his  liights  and 
Disabilities. — The  act  of  1740,  sec.  1,  declares 
all  negroes  and  Indians  (free  Indians  in  amity 
with  this  government,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
mestizoes,  who  now  are  free,  excepted)  to  be 
slaves :  the  offspring  to  follow  the  condition 
of  the  mother:  and  that  such  slaves  are  chat¬ 
tels  personal. 

Under  this  provision  it  has  been  uniformly 
held,  that  color  is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  party  bearing  the  color  of  a  negro,  mulatto 
or  mestizo,  is  a  slave ;  but  the  same  prima 
facie  result  does  not  follow  from  the  Indian 
color. 
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Indians,  and  descendants  of  Indians,  are 
regard'd  as  free  Indians  in  amity  with  this 
government,  until  the  contrary  be  shown.  In 
the  second  proviso  of  sec.  1,  of  the  act  of 
1’740,  it  is  declared,  that  “every  negro,  In¬ 
dian,  mulatto  and  mestizo,  is  a  slave,  unless 
the  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear;'’  yet, 
in  tbe  same  it  is  immediately  thereafter  pro¬ 
vided-—11  the  Indians  in  amity  with  this  gov¬ 
ernment  excepted,  in  which  case  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  lie  on  the  defendant,”  that  is, 
on  the  person  claiming  the  Indian  plaintiff  to 
be  a  slave.  This  latter  clause  of  the  proviso 
is  now  regarded  as  furnishing  the  rule.  The 
race  of  slave  Indians,  or  of  Indians  not  in  am¬ 
ity  to  this  government,  (the  state,)  is  extinct, 
and  hence  the  previous  part  of  the  proviso 
has  no  application. 

The  term  negro  is  confined  to  slave  Afri¬ 
cans  (the  ancient  Berbers)  and  their  descend¬ 
ants.  It  does  not  embrace  tbe  free  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Africa,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Moors, 
or  the  negro  Asiatics,  such  as  the  Lascars. 

Mulatto  is  the  issue  of  the  white  and.  the 
negro. 

When  the  mulatto  ceases,  and  a  party  bear¬ 
ing  some  slight  taint  of  the  African  blood 
ranks  as  white,  is  a  question  for  the  solution 
of  a  jury. 

Whenever  the  African  taint  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved,  that  upon  inspection,  a  party  may  be 
fairly  pronounced  to  be  white,  and  such  has 
been  his  or  her  previous  reception  into  soci¬ 
ety,  and  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  usually 
enjoyed  by  white  people,  the  jury  may  rate 
and  regard  the  party  as  white. 

No  specific  rule,  as  to  the  qu  mtity  of  negro 
blood  which  will  compel  a  jury  to  hud  one  to 
be  a  mulatto,  has  ever  been  adopted.  Be¬ 
tween  one  quarter  and  one  eighth  seems  fairly 
to  be  debatable  gfonnd.  When  the  blood  is 
reduced  to,  or  below  one  eighth,  the  jury 
ought  always  to  find  the  party  white.  When 
the  blood  is  one  quarter  or  more  African,  the 
jury  must  find  the  party  a  mulatto. 

The  question  of  color,  and  of  course  of 
caste,  arises  in  various  ways;  and  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  decided  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  jury!  '  As  when  a  party  is  convicted 
and  brought  up  for  sentence,  or  a  witness  on 
the  stand  objected  to  as  a  free  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestizo,  in  these  cases,  if  tbe  color  be  so 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it, 
the  judge  may  refuse  to  sentence,  or  may  ex¬ 
clude  the  witness ;  still,  if  the  party,  against 
whose  color  the  decision  may  be  made,  should 
claim  to  have  the  question  tried  by  a  jury,  it 
must,  I  apprehend,  be  so  tried. 

There  are  three  classes  of  cases,  in  which 
the  question  of  color,  and  of  course,  of  caste, 
most  commonly  occurs.  1st.  Prohibition  against 
inferior  courts,  or  tbe  tax  collector.  l2d.  Ob¬ 
jections  to  witnesses  offered  to  testify  in  the 
superior  courts.  3d.  Actions  of  slander  for 


words  charging  the  plaintiff’  with  being  a  mu 
latto. 

In  the  first  class,  free  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to  be  tried  for  all 
offenses,  by  a  magistrate  and  five  freeholders, 
(except  in  Charleston,  where  two  magistrates 
must  sit,)  and  of  course,  any  person  claiming 
to  be  white,  (Gver  whom,  if  that  be  true,  they 
have  no  jurisdiction,)  charged  before  them 
criminally,  may  object  to  their  jurisdiction, 
and  if  they  persist  in  trying  him  or  her,  may 
apply  for,  and  on  making  good  the  allegation, 
is  entitled  to  have  the  writ  of  prohibition. 
It  seems  if  the  party  submit  to  have  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  tried  by  the  inferior 
court,  he  will  be  concluded. 

The  writ  of  prohibition  is  generally  grant¬ 
ed,  nisi,  on  a  suggestion  sworn  to  by  the  re¬ 
lator,  by  any  judge  at  chambers,  on  notice 
being  given  to  the  court  claiming  jurisdiction; 
but  if  the  fact  be  uncontroverted,  or  so  plain 
as  not  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  relator  is 
white,  the  judge  may  at  once  grant  an  abso¬ 
lute  prohibition.  Generally,  however,  an  is¬ 
sue  is  ordered  to  be  made  up  on  granting  the 
prohibition,  nisi,  in  which  the  relator  is  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  on  the  jury  finding  the  relator  to  be 
a  free  white  persoD,  the  prohibition  is  made 
absolute. 

In  this  class,  too,  the  tax  collectors  frequent¬ 
ly  issue  tax  executions  for  capitation  taxes, 
against  persons  whom  they  suppose  to  be 
free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mestizoes,  (“  free 
persons  of  color,”  as  they  are  sometimes  loose- 
|  ly  called)  If  the  person  or  persons  against 
whom  they  be  issued  be  not  liable  to  the 
!  tax,  they  may,  on  a  suggestion,  move  for, 

|  and  have  the  writ  of  prohibition. 

In  such  cases,  where,  from  the  affidavits  ac¬ 
companying  the  suggestion,  it  appears  that 
the  relator  or  relators  has  or  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  society  as  white,  and  has  or  have 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  white  person,  or 
of  white  people,  I  have  uniformly  made  the 
order  for  prohibition  to  become  absolute,  if 
the  tax  collector  did  not  within  a  given  time 
file  his  suggestions  contesting  the  status  of 
the  relator  or  relators.  This  course  has  been 
adopted,  because  the  tax  collector  has  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  tbe  person  of  the  relator,  and  has 
no  judicial  authority  whatever  to  decide  the 
question  of  caste.  His  execution  is  predicated 
of  an  assumed  fact.  He  is,  therefore,  bound 
to  make  that  good,  before  he  can  collect  the 
tax.  This  course  has  been  found  extremely 
convenient,  as  it  has  cut  off  an  immense 
amount  of  litigation.  For,  generally,  the  tax 
collectors  exercise  a  sound  and  honest  discre¬ 
tion,  in  pursuing  only  those  cases  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  the  degraded 
caste  of  the  relator  or  relators. 

Where,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  question 
as  to  the  color  of  the  relator  or  relators,  the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  cast  the  burden 
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of  proof  oo  the  tax  collector,  or  the  relator. 
Generally,  I  think,  it  should  be  cast  on  the 
tax  collector,  us  his  execution  is  the  first  alle¬ 
gation  of  the  color  of  the  relator.  As  the 
issue  may  result,  the  writ  of  prohibition  is 
made  absolute  or  dissolved. 

In  all  the  cases  of  the  first  class,  the  de¬ 
cision  is  conclusive ;  in  all  subsequent  cases, 
civil  or  criminal.  For  the  prohibition  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  operating 
in.  rem,  and  binds  not  only  the  parties,  but 
also  all  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  So 
it  seems,  that  any  decision  made  in  favor  of 
the  caste  cf  the  relator,  as  white,  may  be 
given  in  evidence  in  his  favor. 

In  the  second  class,  the  objection  to  the 
competency  of  the  witness  makes  the  issue 
collateral,  and  it  is  tried  instanter,  without 
any  formal  issue  being  made  up,  and  the 
finding  is  upon  the  record  on'  trial.  The  ver¬ 
dict,  in  such  a  case,  concludes  nothing  beyond 
the  question  of  competency  in  that  case.  It, 
however,  might  be  given  in  evidence  for  or 
against  the  witness,  not  as  conclusive,  but  as 
a  circumstance  having  weight  in  settling  the 
question  of  status,  in  all  other  cases. 

In  the  third  class,  where  jurisdiction  is 
pleaded  and  found,  it  would  seem  to  forever 
conclude  the  plaintiff  from  re-agitating  the 
question.  But,  where  the  defense  is  as  usual, 
that  the  defendant  had  good  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  and  believe  that  the  plaintiff  was,  as  lie 
alleged,  a  mulatto,  in  such  case,  a  finding  of 
nominal  damages  sustains  the  defense,  yet  it 
concludes  not  the  plaintiff  from  afterward 
averring  and  proving  that  he  was  white. 

Free  Indians  aud  their  descendants,  unmix¬ 
ed  by  African  blood,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  white  men,  except  that  of  suf¬ 
frage  and  office.  The  former,  and  of  conse¬ 
quence  the  latter,  has  been  denied  to  a  pure 
Indian,  living  among  the  whites.  The  fore-  j 
going  principle,  resulting  from  the  case  cited  j 
in  the  margin,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  wrong.  The 
term  white,  (“  free  white  man,”)  used  in  our  j 
constitution,  is  comparative  merely:  it  was 
intended  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  the  colors 
resulting  from  the  slave  blood.  The  case 
should  be  reviewed,  and  I  trust  the  decision 
will  be  reversed ;  for  the  case  in  which  it  was 
made  will  always  condemn  it.  The  relator, 
the  Itev.  John  Mush,  was  an  Indian,  of  the 
Pawmunki  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Virginia ;  he 
was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution;  he  had  as 
such  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was 
sent  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Catawbas.  He, 
however,  did  not  reside  among  them ;  he  lived 
among  the  white  inhabitants  of  York  Dis¬ 
trict,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  held  not  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote.  If  that  decision  be  right,  how 
long  is  the  objection  to  prevail?  When  is 
the  descendant  of  an  Indian  to  be  regarded 
as  white  ?  Is  it,  that  he  is  not  to  be  so  re¬ 


garded,  until  a  jury  shall  find  him  to  bo 
white,  on  account  of  the  great  preponderance 
of  the  white  blood  ?  But  the  Indian  blood, 
like  that  of  the  white,  is  the  blood  of  free¬ 
dom;  there  is  nothing  degrading  in  it;  and 
hence,  therefore,  the  Indian  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  may  well  claim  to  be  white  within  the 
legal  meaning  of  our  constitutiou. 

A  mestizo  is  the  issue  of  a  negro  and  an 
Indian,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of 
a  free  negro  and  mulatto. 

The  burden  of  proof  of  freedom  rests  upon 
the  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  claiming  tc  be 
free. 

Under  the  act  of  1*740,  1st  sec.,  1st  pro¬ 
viso,  and  the  act  of  1799,  it  is  provided,  if 
any  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo  shall  claim  his 
or  her  freedom,  he  may,  on  application  to  the 
eierk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
District,  have  a  guardian  appointed,  who  i3 
authorized  to  bring  ah  action  of  trespass,  in 
the  nature  of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any 
person  claiming  property  in  the  said  negro, 
mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  having  possession  of 
the  same  ;  in  which  action  the  general  issue 
may  be  pleaded,  and  the  special  4rcunlstan" 
ces  given  in  evidence ;  and  upon  a  general  or 
special  verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given 
according  to  the  very  right  of  the  case,  without 
any  regard  to  defects  in  the  proceeding,  in  form 
or  subtanee.  In  such  case,  if  the  verdict  be 
that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free,  a  special 
entry  shall  be  made  declaring  him  to  be  free ; 
and  the  jury  is  authorized  to  assess  damages 
which  the  plaintiff’s -ward  may  have  sustain¬ 
ed,  and  the  court  is  directed  to  give  judgment, 
and  award  execution  for  the  damages  and 
cost;  but  if  judgment  is  given  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  then  the  court  is  authorized  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  the  ward  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  Under  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  defendant  in  such  action  shall 
enter  into  a  recognizance  with  one  or  more 
sufficient  sureties  to  the  plaintiff,  in  such 
sum  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  may  di¬ 
rect,  conditioned  to  produce  the  ward  of  the 
plaintiff,  at  all  times  when  required  by  the 
court,  and  that  while  the  action  or  suit  is 
pending,  he  shall  not  be  eloigned,  abused  or 
misused. 

Under  the  1st  proviso,  the  action  of  tres¬ 
pass  in  the  nature  of  ravishment  of  ward,  is 
an  action  sounding  altogether  in  damages. 
The  finding  for  the  plaintiff  is  altogether  of 
damages,  which  may  be  made  up  of  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  plaintiff’s  ward,  and 
recompense  for  any  abuse  or  injury  which  he 
may  sustain.  For  such  damages  and  the 
costs,  the  judgmeut  is  entered  up,  and  execu¬ 
tion  issues. 

Under  the  act,  the  court  is  authorized,  on 
such  finding  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  a  special 
j  entry,  that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free. 

I  This  entry  ought  to  recite  the  action,  the 
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finding  of  the  jury,  and  then  should  follow  the 
order  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff’s  ward  is 
free,  and  that  he  be  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  defendant.  This  ohould  be 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  court.  This  en¬ 
try  is,  it  seems,  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the 
plaintiff’s  ward  in  all  other  cases,  and  against 
all  other  persons.  It  is  only  conclusive,  how¬ 
ever,  against  the  defendant ;  against  all  other 
persons,  it  is  prhna  facie  merely.  Under  the 
2d  section,  the  proceeding  is  by  petition,  set¬ 
ting  out  the  action  brought  to  recover  the 
freedom  of  the  negro,  the  possession  by  the 
defendant,  with  a  prayer  that  the  defendant 
enter  into  the  recognizance  required  by  haw. 
If  this  order  be  disobeyed,  the  defendant 
may  be  attached  for  a  contempt,  until  it  be 
obeyed ;  or  it  may  be  in  analogy  to  the  de¬ 
cision  under  the  Trover  Act,  that  the  sheriff 
might  arrest  the  defendant  under  the  order, 
and  keep  him  in  custody  until  he  entered  into 
the  recognizance.  I  never  knew  the  order 
made  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of 
Spear  and  Galbreath,  guardians  of  Charles, 
vs.  Rice. — Harp.  20.  In  that  case,  the  order 
was  complied  with  by  the  defendant  on  notice 
of  it. 

The  evidence  of  freedom  is  as  various  as 
the  cases. 

Proof  that  a  negro  has  beer1:  suffered  to  live 
in  a  community  for  years  as  a  freeman,  is 
prhna  fckie  proof  of  freedom. 

If,  before  the  act  of  1S2C,  negro  was  at 
large,  without  an  owner,  and  acting  as  a  free¬ 
man  for  twenty  years,  the  court  would  pre¬ 
sume  omnia  esse  rita  acta,  and  every  muni¬ 
ment  necessary  to  give  effect  to  freedom  to 
have  been  properly  executed. 

This  rule  applies  also,  when  freedom  has 
been  begun  to  be  enjoyed  before  the  act  of 
1820,  and  the  twenty  years  are  completed 
after. 

Before  the  act  of  1800,  (hereafter  to  be 
adverted  to,)  any  thing-  which  showed  that 
the  owner  had  deliberately  parted  with  his 
property,  and  dissolved  the  vinculum  servitii, 
was  enough  to  establish  freedom. 

The  validity  of  freedom  depends  upon  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  begins.  Hence, 
when  slaves  have  been  manumitted  in  other 
states,  and  are  found  in  this  state,  their  free¬ 
dom  here  will  depend  on  the  validity  of  the 
manumission  at  the  place  whence  they  came. 

By  the  7th,  8th  and  0th  sections  of  the  act 
of  1800,  it  was  provided,  that  emancipation 
could  only  take  effect  by  deed  ;  that  the  own¬ 
er  intending  to  emancipate  a  slave  should, 
with  the  slave,  appear  .before  a  justice  of  the 
quorum  and  five  freeholders  of  the  vicinage, 
and  upon  oath,  answer  all  such  questions  as 
they  might  ask  touching  the  character  and 
capability  of  the  slave  to  gain  a  livelihood  in 
an  honest  way.  And  if,  upon  such  examina¬ 
tion,  it  appeared  to  them  the  slave  was  not  of 
bad  character,  and  was  capable  of  gaining  a 


livelihood  in  an  honest  way,  they  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  endorse  a  certificate  upon  the  deed  to 
that  effect ;  and  upon  the  said  deed  and  cer¬ 
tificate  being  recorded  in  the  clerk’s  office, 
within  six  months  from  the  execution,  the 
emancipation  was  declared  to  be  legal  and 
valid,  otherwise,  that  it  was  void.  The  per¬ 
son  emancipating  was  directed  by  the  8th 
section,  to  deliver  to  the  slave  a  copy  of  the 
deed  of  emancipation,  attested  by  the  clerk, 
'within  ten  days  after  such  deed  shall  have 
been  executed. 

The  person  emancipating,  neglecting  or  re¬ 
fusing  to  deliver  such  copy,  was,  by  the  9th 
section,  declared  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  §50, 
with  costs,  to  be  .recovered  by  any  one  who 
shall  sue  for  the  same. 

It  was  also  provided  by  the  9th  section, 
that  a  slave  emancipated  contrary  to  this  act, 
may  be  seized,  and  made  property  by  any 
one. 

It  was  held,  for  a  long  time,  that  when  a 
will  directed  slaves  to  be  free,  or  to  be  set 
free,  that  they  were  liable  to  seizure,  as  ille¬ 
gally  emancipated.  But  the  cases  of  Lenoir 
vs.  Sylvester,  and  Young  vs.  the  same,  put 
that  matter  right.  In  them,  it  was  held  that 
a  bequest  of  freedom  was  not  void  under  the 
act  of  1800;  that  it  could  have  no  effect  until 
the  executor  assented ;  that  when  he  did  as¬ 
sent,  it  was  his  duty  to  so  assent  as  to  give 
legal  effect  to  the  bequest.  As  legal  owner, 
be  could  execute  the  deed,  appear  before  the 
magistrate  and  freeholders,  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  do  every  act  required  by  the  law, 
and  thus  make  the  emancipation  legal. 

A  slaye  illegally  emancipated  was  free,  as 
against  the  rights  of  the  owner,  under  the 
act  of  1800 ;  he  could  only  restore  himself  to 
his  rights  by  capture.  The  act  of  1820  de¬ 
clares  that  no  slave  shall  be  emancipated  but 
by  act  of  the  legislature.  Still  it  has  been 
held,  in  Linam.  vs.  Johnson,  and  many  subse¬ 
quent  cases,  that  if  a  slave  be  in  any  other 
way  emancipated,  be  may,  under  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  act  of  1800,  be  seized  as  dere¬ 
lict. 

The  delivery  of  the  deed  of  emancipation 
to  the  clerk  to  be  recorded,  is  all  the  delivery 
necessary  to  give  it  legal  effect ;  and  the  de¬ 
livery  to  the  clerk  is  equivalent  to  recording. 

The  act  of  1820,  declaring  that  no  slave 
should  hereafter  be  emancipated  but  by  act 
of  the  legislature,  introduced  a  new,  and,  as  I 
•think,  an  unfortunate  provision  in  our  law. 
All  laws  unnecessarily  restraining  the  rights 
of  owners  are  unwise.  So  far  as  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  community,  they  may  be  properly  re¬ 
strained.  The  act  of  1800  was  of  that  kind. 
The  act  of  1820,  instead  of  regulating,  cut  off 
the  power  of  emancipation.  Like  all  of  its 
class,  it  has  done  harm  instead  of  good.  It 
has  caused  evasions  without  number.  These 
have  been  successful  by  vesting  the  ownership 
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in  persons  legally  capable  of  holding  it,  and 
thus  substantially  conferring  freedom  when  it 
was  legally  denied. 

So,  too,  bequests  or  gifts  for  the  use  of  such 
slaves  were  supported  under  the  rule,  that 
whatever  is  given  to  the  slave  belongs  to  the 
master. 

Since  the  act  of  1820,  if  a  negro  be  at  large, 
and  enjoy  freedom  for  twenty  years,  he  or 
she  is  still  a  slave  ;  as  an  act  of  emancipation 
passed  by  the  legislature  will  not  be  pre¬ 
sumed. 

The  act  of  1820  was  plainly  intended  to 
restrain  emancipation  within  the  state ;  it  was 
therefore  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  that 
where  a  testator  directed  slaves  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  state  and  there  set  free,  such  be¬ 
quest  was  good. 

In  1841,  the  legislature,  by  a  sweeping  act, 
declared,  1st,,  That  any  bequest,  deed  of 
trust,  or  conveyance,  intended  to  take  effect 
after  the  death  of  the  owner,  whereby  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  slave  or  slaves  without  the  i 
state  is  secured  or  intended,  with  a  view  to 
the  emancipation  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  shall 
be  void,  and  the  slave  or  slaves’  assets  in  the 
hands  of  any  executor  or  administrator.  2d, 
That  any  gift  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  by  deed, 
or  otherwise,  accompanied  by  a  trust,  secret 
or  implied,  that  the  donee  shall  remove  such 
slaves  from  the  state  to  be  emancipated,  shall 
be  void,  and  directed  the  donee  to  deliver  up 
the  slave  or  slaves,  or  account  to  the  distri¬ 
butees,  or  next  of  kin,  for  their  value.  3d, 
That  any  bequest,  gift,  or  conveyance  of  any 
slave  or  slaves,  with  a  trust  or  confidence, 
either  secret  or  expressed,  that  such  slave  or 
slaves  shall  be  held  in  nominal  servitude  only, 
shall  be  void,  and  the  donee  is  directed  to 
deliver  the  slave  or  slaves,  or  to  account  for 
their  value  to  the  distributees,  or  next  of  kin. 
4th,  That  every  devise  or  bequest  to  a  slave 
or  slaves,  or  to  any  person  upon  a  trust  or 
confidence,  secret  or  expressed,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  slave  or  slaves,  shall  be  void. 

This  act,  reversing  the  whole  body  of  the 
law,  which  had  been  settled  by  various  deci¬ 
sions  from  1880,  can  have  no  effect  on  any 
deed,  will,  gift,  or  conveyance,  made  prior  to 
its  passage,  l^th  December,  1841. 

'This  act.  it  has  been  always  said,  was  pass¬ 
ed  to  control  a  rich  gentleman  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  estate.  Like  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  he  debated  it,  and  the  expectations  of 
his  next  of  kin,  by  devising  his  estate  to  one 
of  his  kindred,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest. 

My  experience  as  a  man,  and  a  judge,  leads 
me  to  condemn  the  acts  of  1820  and  1841. 
They  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  act  of 
1800  restored.  The  state  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  emancipation,  regulated  as  that  law  di-  j 
rects  it  to  be.  Many  a  master  knows  that  he  j 
has  a  slave  or  slaves,  for  whom  he  feels  it  to  j 
be  his  duty  to  provide.  As  the  law  nowi 
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stands,  that  cannot  be  done.  In  a  slave  coun¬ 
try  the  good  should  be  especially  rewarded. 
Who  are  to  judge  of  this  but  the  master  ? 
Give  him  the  power  of  emancipation,  under 
well  regulated  guards,  and  he  can  dispense 
the  only  reward  which  either  he  or  his  slave 
appreciates.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
it  is  especially  our  duty,  and  that  of  slave 
owners,  to  be  just  and  merciful,  and  in  all 
things  to  be  cxccptione  tnajori.  With  well 
regulated  and  mercifully  applied  slave  laws, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  negro  slavery. 
Fanatics  of  our  own  or  foreign  countries  will 
be  in  the  condition  of  the  viper  biting  the  file. 
They,  not  we,  will  be  the  sufferers.  Let  me, 
however,  assure  ray  countrymen,  and  fellow 
slaveholders,  that  unjust  laws,  or  unmerciful 
management  of  slaves,  frail  upon  us  and  our 
institutions  with  more  withering  effect  than 
any  thing  else.  I  would  see  South  Carolina 
the  kind  mother  and  mistress  of  all  her  peo¬ 
ple,  free  and  slave.  To  all,  extending  justice 
and  mercy.  As  against  our  enemies,  I  would 
say  to  her,  Be  just  and  fear  not .  Her  sons 
faltered  not  on  a  foreign  shore ;  at  home,  they 
will  die  in  the  last  trench,  rather  than  her 
rights  should  be  invaded  or  despoiled. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoea  and  mestizoes,  are 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  property,  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  their  persons  and  property,  by  ac¬ 
tion  or  indictment,  which  the  white  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  state  are  entitled  to. 

Free  negroes  are  sni  generis.  The  act  of 
1822,  section  8,  requires  every  male  free 
negro,  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  have  a 
guardian, who  must  be  a  respectable  freeholder 
of  the  district,  (who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
cierk.)  notwithstanding  this  provision,  the 
free  negro  isstill,  as  I  have  said,  sui  juris,  when 
of  and  above  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
guardian  ia  a  mere  protector  of  the  negro,  and 
a  guarantor  of  his  good  conduct  to  the  public. 

They  may  contract  and  be  contracted  with. 
Their  marriages  with  one  another,  and  even 
with  white  people,  are  legal.  They  may  pur¬ 
chase,  hold,  and  transmit  by  descent,  real 
estate.  They  can  mortgage,  aliene,  or  devise 
'  the  same.  They  may  sue  and  be  sued,  with¬ 
out  noticing  their  respective  guardians. 

They  are  entitled  to  protect  their  persons 
by  action,  indictment,  and  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  (except  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
denied  to  those  who  enter  the  state  contrary 
to  the  act  of  1835.)  They  canqot  repel  force 
by  force — that  is,  they  cannot  strike  a  white 
man  whc  may  strike  any  of  them. 

It  has,  however,  been  held,  in  a  case  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  not  re¬ 
ported,  that  insolence  on  the  part  of  a  free 
negro  would  not  excuse  an  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery.  From  that  decision  I  dissented,  holding, 
as  in  the  State  vs.  Harden,  2d  Speeis,  (note,) 
155, <!  That  words  of  impertinence  or  insolence 
addressed  by  a  free  negro  to  a  white  man, 
would  justify  an  assault  and  battery.”  “  As 
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a  general  rule,  I  should  say,  that  whatever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  jury,  would  induce  them,  as 
reasonable  men,  to  strike  a  free  negro,  should 
in  all  cases  be  regarded  as  a  legal  justification 
in  an  in  fictmenfc.” 

In  addition  to  the  common  law  remedies, 
by  action  of  assault  and  battery  and  false  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  indictments  for  the  same,  the 
act  of  ’37  furnishes  another  guarantee  for  the 
protection  of  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mes¬ 
tizoes,  by  declaring  any  one  convicted  of  their 
forcible  abduction,  or  assisting  therein,  to  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  im¬ 
prisonment  not  less  than  twelve  months. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes  can¬ 
not  be  witnesses  or  jurors  in  the  superior 
courts.  They  can  be  jurors  no  where.  They 
cannot  even  be  witnesses  in  inferior  courts, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  magistrate’s  and 
freeholder’s  court,  trying  slaves  or  free  negroes, 
mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  for  criminal  offenses, 
and  then  without  oath.  This  was,  however, 
not  always  the  case,  to  the  entire  extent  which 
I  have  stated.  It  was  at  one  time  held,  that 
any  person  of  color ,  if  the  issue  of  a  free  white 
woman,  is  entitled  to  give  evidence,  and  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  our  courts.  This 
was  predicated  of  a  clear  mistake  of  the  civil 
law  maxim  of  part  us  sequitur  ventrem,  and  of 
the  provision  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
1740,  that  the  offspring  should  follow  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mother,  which  only  mean  that 
slavery  or  freedom  should  be  the  condition  of 
the  offspring;  but  where  the  words  mulatto 
or  mestizo  are  ever  used  as  designating  a  class, 
they  are  to  be  interpreted  by  their  common 
acceptation. 

It  is  singular  that  the  13th  and  14th  sections 
of  the  act  of  17 40,  directing  who  may  be  wit¬ 
nesses  against  slaves,  free  negroes,  &c.,  should 
have  been  confined  to  free  Indians  and  slaves, 
who  are  to  be  examined  without  oath.  From 
which  it  would  seem  that  free  negroes,  mulat¬ 
toes,  <fcc.,  might  be  examined  in  such  cases,  as 
at  common  law,  upori  oath.  But  the  practice 
under  the  act  has  been  uniform,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  stated  it.  I  think  it  a  very  unwise  pro¬ 
vision  and  course  of  practice,  to  examine  any 
witnesses,  in  any  court  or  case,  without  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  Negroes  (slaves  or  free) 
will  feel  the  sanction  of  an  oath  with  as  much 
force  as  any  of  the  ignorant  classes  of  white 
people  in  a  Christian  country.  They  ought, 
too,  to  be  made  to  know,  if  they  testify  falsely, 
they  are  to  be  punished  for  it  by  human  laws. 
The  course  pursued  on  the  trial  of  negroes  in 
the  abduction  and  obtaining  testimony,  leads 
to  none  of  the  certainties  of  truth.  Falsehood 
is  often  the  result,  and  innocence  is  thus  often 
sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  prejudice. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes  may 
make  all  necessary  affidavits  on  collateral 
matters,  in  cases  in  tine  superior  courts,  in 
which  they  may  be  parties,  as  on  motions  of 
postponement,  tfcc.  So,  too,  they  may  in  such 


court  take  the  oaths  under  the  insolvent' 
debtor’s  or  prison  bounds’  act,  and  under  the 
acts  of  Congress  to  obtain  a  pension. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes  (ex¬ 
cept  such  as  arc  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  tax  collector,  to  be  incapable  of  making  a 
livelihood,)  are  liable  to  a  capitation  tax, 
(fixed  by  each  tax  act ;)  they  may  make  a  re¬ 
turn  personally,  or  any  member  of  the  family 
may  make  a  return  for  the  rest  ;  or  if  one  be 
sick,  he  or  she  may  make  such  return  by 
agent.  They  are  liable  to  be  double  taxed  for 
not  making  a  return  of  themselves. 

This  tax  seems  to  have  originated  in  1805. 
The  act  of  1833  directs  the  issuing  of  executions 
against  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes, 
who  may  fail  to  pay  the  tax,  and  that,  under 
them,  they  may  be  sold  for  a  term  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  year;  provided,  however,  that  they 
shall  in  no  instance  be  sold  for  a  longer  term 
than  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  due  ; 
but  they  cannot  be  sold  under  the  double  tax 
executions  to  be  issued  against  them  for  not 
making  returns  of  themselves.  Such  execu¬ 
tions  go  against  property  merely.  The  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  provision  for  the  sale  of  free 
negroes  in  payment  of  their  taxes  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  questionable. 

The  term  (ifree  person  of  color?  used  in 
many  of  our  acts,  since  1840,  has  given  rise  to 
many  imperfect  and  improper  notions.  Its 
meaning  is  confined  by  the  act  of  1740,  and 
all  proper  constructions  of  our  code  noir,  to  ne¬ 
groes,  mulattoes ,  and  mestizoes.  In  common 
parlance  it  has  a  much  wider  signification; 
hence  the  danger  of  its  use ;  for  all  who  have 
to  execute  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  are  not 
learned  lawyers  or  judges.  The  Legislature 
ought  to  use  the  words  of  the  cat  of  17 40,  “  free 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes,”  and  then 
every  one  would  have  a  certain  guide  to  under¬ 
stand  the  words  used. 

The  act  of  1835  declares  it  to  be  unlawful 
for  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color ,  to  mi¬ 
grate  into  this  state,  or  to  be  brought  or  intro¬ 
duced  within  its  limits,  by  land  or  water. 

Any  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  not  being 
a  seaman  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  this 
state,  violating  this  law,  shall,  and  may  be 
seized  by  any  white  person,  or  by  the  sheriff 
or  constable  of  the  district,  and  carried  before 
any  magistrate  of  the  district,  city,  or  parish, 
who  is  authorized  to  bail  or  commit  the  said 
free  negro,  and  to  summon  three  freeholders, 
and  form  a  court  for  the  trial  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  said  free  negro,  or  person  of  color, 
within  six  days  after  his  arrest,  and,  on  con¬ 
viction,  order  him  to  leave  the  state ;  and  at 
the  time  of  conviction,  to  commit  him  to  jail 
until  he  can  /  iave  the  state,  or  to  release  him, 
on  bail,  not  longer  than  fifteen  days.  And  if, 
after  being  bailed  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
state,  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  shall 
not  leave  within  fifteen  days,  or  having  left 
shall  return,  shall  be  arrested,  and  on  con- 
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fiction,  before  a  court  of  one  magistrate 
and  three  freeholders,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
such  corporal  punishment  as  the  court  shall 
order ;  if,  after  such  punishment,  the  offender 
shall  still  remain  in  the  state  “  longer  than  the 
time  allowed,”  (which  is,  I  suppose,  the  time 
previously  fixed,  fifteen  days.)  or  shall  return, 
upon  proof  and  conviction,  before  a  court  of 
one  magistrate  and  three  freeholders,  the  free 
negro,  or  person  of  color,  may  be  sold,  aud  the 
proceeds  appropriated,  one  half  to  the  use  of 
the  state,  aud  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the 
informer. 

If  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  come 
into  tliis  state,  on  board  any  vessel,  as  a  cook, 
steward,  mariner,  or  in  any  other  employment, 
the  sheriff  of  the  district  is  to  apprehend  and 
confine  in  jail  such  free  negro,  or  person  of 
color,  until  the  vessel  be  hauled  off  from  the 
wharf,  and  ready  for  sea.  The  act  provides, 
that  on  the  apprehension  of  any  free  negro, 
or  person  of  color,  onboard  any  vessel,  the 
sheriff  shall  cause  the  captain  to  enter  into  a 
recognizance,  with  good  and  sufficient  security, 
in  the  sum  of  §1,000  for  each  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  who  may  be  on  hom’d  his  said 
vessel,  that  be  will  comply  with  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  this  act,  which  are,  that  he  will,  when 
ready  for  sea,  carry  away  the  said  free  negro, 
or  person  of  color,  and  pay  the  costs  of  his  de¬ 
tention  ;  but  if  the  captain  be  unable,  or  refuse 
so  to  do,  he  is  to  be  required^  by  the  sheriff,  to 
haul  his  vessel  in  the  stream  one  hundred  yards 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  there  remain  un¬ 
til  ready  for  sea.  If  this  be  not  complied  with 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  captain  is  liable  to  be 
indicted,  and,  on  conviction,  is  to  be  fined  not 
exceeding  §1,000,  and  imprisoned  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  months. 

Whenever  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color, 
shall  be  apprehended  and  committed  for  com¬ 
ing  into  this  state  by  sea,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  to  call  upon  some  magistrate,  to  warn 
the  offender  never  again  to  enter  the  state, 
and,  at  the  time  of  giving  such  warning,  the 
magistrate  is  to  enter  the  name  of  such  free 
negro,  or  person  of  color,  in  a  book,  to  be  kept 
by  the  sheriff,  with  a  deseriptidn  of  his  person 
and  occupation,  which  book  is  evidence  of  the 
warning,  and  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  clerk’s 
office,  as  a  public  record.  If  the  offender  shall 
not  depart  the  state,  in  case  the  captain  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  carry  him  or  her  away,  or, 
having  departed,  shall  ever  again  enter  into 
the  state,  ho  or  she  is  liable  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  incur  the  forfeiture  described  in  the  first 
section. 

If  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  before 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1835,  or  since,  has 
left,  or  shall  leave  the  state,  they  are  for  ever 
prohibited  from  returning,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  first  section. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  act  excepts  from 
its  operation  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color 
coming  into  the  state  from  shipwreck,  but  de¬ 


clares  them  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
as  provided  in  the  second  section,  and  to  incur 
all  its  penalties,  if,  within  thirty  days,  they 
shall  not  leave  the  state. 

The  ninth  section  excepts  free  negroes  and 
persons  of  color,  who  shall  arrive  as  cooks, 
stewards,  or  mariners,  or  in  any  other  employ¬ 
ment,  in  any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or 
on  board  any  national  vessel  of  the  navies  of 
any  of  the  European  or  other  powers  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  unless  they  shall  be 
found  on  shore,  after  being  warned  by  the 
sheriff  to  keep  on  board  their  vessels.  The 
act  does  not  extend  to  free  American  Indians, 
free  Moors,  or  Lascars,  or  other  colored  subjects 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  may  ar¬ 
rive  in  any  merchant  vessel. 

Free  negroes  and  free  persons  of  color 
(meaning,  of  course,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes) 
are  prohibited  (unless  they  have  a  ticket  from 
their  guardian)  from  carrying  any  fire-arms  or 
other  military  or  dangerous  weapons,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture,  and  being  whipped,  at  the 
discretion  of  a  magistrate  and  three  freeholders. 
They  cannot  be  employed  as  pioneers,  though 
they  may  be  subjected  to  military  fatigue 
duty. 

The -first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  sections  of 
the  act  of  1836,  are,  to  my  mind,  of  so  ques¬ 
tionable  policy,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to 
repeal  them.  They  carry  with  them  so  many 
elements  of  discord  with  our  sister  states  and 
foreign  nations  that,  unless  they  were  of  para¬ 
mount  necessity,  which  I  have  never  believed, 
t  we  should  at  once  strike  them  out.  I  am 
afraid,  too,  there  are  many  grave  constitutional 
objections  to  them,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  digest,  I  have  had 
occasion,  incidentally,  to  state  the  meaning  of 
the  civil  law  maxim,  “  partus  sequitnr  ven- 
tremf  and  of  the  provision  of  the  1st  section 
of  the  act  of  1740,  “  the  offspring  to  follow  the 
condition  of  the  mother.”  Both  mean  that  the 
offspring  of  a  sla  ve  mother  must  also  be  a 
slave. 

The  maxim,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  the 
act,  has  a  further  meaning  in  relation  to  prop- 
j  erty.  It  determines  to  whom  the  issue  be¬ 
longs.  The  owner  of  the  mother  has  the  same 
|  right  in  her  issue,  bora  while  she  belongs  to 
him,  which  he  has  in  her.  If,  for  example, 
the  person  in  possession  is  tenant  for  life,  then 
such  an  one  takes  an  estate  for  life  in  the  issue. 
If  there  be  a  vested  estate,  in  remainder,  or 
one  which  takes  effect  .on  [the  termination  of 
the  life  estate,  the  remainder  man  is  entitled 
to  the  issue,  on  the  falling  in  of  the  life  estate, 
as  he  js  entitled  to  the  mother.  If  there  be 
no  estate  carved  out  beyond  the  life  estate, 
then  as  the  mother  reverts  so  also  does  the 
issue. 

The  estate  of  a  tenant  for  life  in  slaves  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  a  crop,  if  he  die  after  the 
first  of  March,  is  continued,  by  the  act  of  ’89, 
until  the  crop  be  finished,  or  until  the  last 
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day  of  December,  in  tlie  year  in  which  the 
tenant  dies. 

The  issue  of  a  white  woman  and  a  negro 
is  a  mulatto,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term, 
and  is  subjected  to  all  the  disabilities  of  the 
degraded  caste  into  which  his  color  thrusts 
him.  The  rule  “partus  sequitur  ventrem ” 
makes  him  a  free  man.  The  result  of  min 
gliug  the  white  and  negro  blood  is  to  make 
him  a  mulatto,  and  that  carries  with  it  the  dis¬ 
qualifications  heretofore  pointed  ouf. 

The  1st  section  of  the  act  of  17  40  declares 
slaves  to  be  chattels  personal. 

The  first  consequence  legally  resulting  from 
this  provision  would  have  been,  without  any 
act  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  stealing  of  a 
slave  should  be  a  larceny  (grand  or  petit)  at 
common  law. 

But,  in  1754  an  act  was  passed,  which,  by 
its  1st  section,  made  it  a  felony,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  inveigle,  steal,  and  carry 
away,  or  to  hire,  aid  or  counsel  any  person  or 
persons  to  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away,  any 
slave  or  slaves,  or  to  aid  any  slave  in  running 
away,  or  departing  from  his  master’s  or  em¬ 
ployer’s  service. 

This  law,  beginning  in  our  colonial  times, 
and  made  for  us  by  our  rulers,  given  to  us  by 
Great  Britain,  has  remained  ever  since  un¬ 
changed,  and  has  been  sternly  enforced  as  a 
most  valuable  safeguard  to  property.  Yet 
ublic.  opinion  was  gradually  inclining  to  the 
elief  that  its  provisions  were  too  sanguinary, 
and  that  they  might  be  safely  mitigated,  when 
the  torrents  of  abuse  poured  upon  the  state 
and  the  judge  presiding  on  the  trial  from 
abroad,  and  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  on 
account  of  the  conviction  of  a  worthless  man,  j 
John  L.  Brown,  for  aiding  a  slave  to  run  away  j 
and  depart  from  her  master’s  service,  stopped 
the  whole  movement  of  mercy.  It  is  now, 
however,  due  to  ourselves  that  this  matter; 
should  be  taken  up,  the  law  changed,  and  a 
punishment  less  than  death  be  assigned  for  the 
offense. 

Slaves  are,  in  our  law,  treated  as  other 
personal  chattels,  so  far  as  relates  to  questions 
of  property  or  liability  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  except  that  by  the  county  court  act 
(which  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  still  of  force) 
slaves  are  exempted  from  levy  when  other 
property  be  shown ;  and  also  bv  the  act  of 
’87,  for  ‘recovering  fines  and  forfeited  recog¬ 
nizances,  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  sell,  under 
the  executions  to  be  issued,  every  other  part 1 
of  the  personal  estate  before  he  shall  sell  any 
negro  or  negroes. 

In  con  sequence  of  this  slight  character  which 
they  bear  in  legal  estimation,  as  compared 
with  real  estate,  (which  has  itself,  in  our  state, 
become  of  too  easy  disposition,)  slaves  are 
subjected  to  continual  change :  they  are  sold 
and  given  by  their  masters  without  writing; 
they  are  sold  by  administrators  and  execu¬ 
tors,  and  by  the  sheriff,  (and  may  even  be  sold 


by  constables.)  These  public  sales  by  admin¬ 
istrators,  executors,  or  the  sheriff,  may  be  for 
payment  of  debts  or  partition-— they  (slaves) 
are  often  sold  under  the  order  of  the  Ordinary* 
without  any  inquiry,  whether  it  be  necessary 
for  payments  of  debts  or  division.  This  con¬ 
tinual  change  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave,  with  the  consequent  pending  of  family 
ties  among  them,  has  induced  me  to  think, 
that  if  by  law  they  were  annexed  to  the  free¬ 
holds  of  their  owners,  and  when  sold  for  par¬ 
tition  among  distributees,  tenants  in  common, 
joint  tenants  and  coparceners,  they  should  be 
soid  with  the  freehold,  and  not  otherwise,  it 
might  be  a  wise  and  wholesome  change  of 
the  law.  Some  provision,  too,  might  be  made, 
which  would  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  sales 
for  debts.  A  debtor’s  lands  and  slaves,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  soid,  might  be  sequestered  until, 
like  v hum  vadhtm,  they  would  pay  all  his 
debts  in  execution  by  the  annual  profits.  If 
this  should  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness,  then  either  court, 
law  or  equity,  might  be  empowered  to  order 
the  sale  of  the  plantation  and  slaves  together 
or  separately — the  slaves  to-be  sold  in  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Although  slaves,  by  the  act  of  1740,  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  chattels  personal,  yet  they  are 
also  in  our  law  considered  as  persons  with 
many  rights  and  liabilities,  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal. 

The  right  of  prom  otion  which  would  belong 
to  a  slave,  as  a  human  being,  is,  by  the  law 
of  slavery,  transferred  to  the  master. 

A  master  may  protect  the  person  of  his 
slave  from  injury,  by  repelling  force  with  force, 
or  by  action,  and  in  some  cases  by  indict¬ 
ment. 

Any  injury  done  to  the  person  of  his  slave, 
he  may  redress  by  action  of  trespass  vi  et 
arm'*,  without  laying  the  injury  done,  with  a 
per  quocl  servititm  amisit,  and  this  even 
though  he  may  have,  hired  the  slave  to  an¬ 
other. 

By  the  act  of  1821  the  murder  of  a  slave  is 
declared  to  be  a  felony,  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy ;  and  by  the  same  act,  to  kill  any 
slave,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  subjects  the 
offender,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
§500,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  slave,  no 
other  ingredients  are  necessary  than  such  as 
enter  into  the  offense  of  murder  at  common 
law.  So  the  killing,  on  sudden  heat  and  pas¬ 
sion,  is  the  same  as  manslaughter,  and  a  find¬ 
ing  by  the  jury,  on  an  indictment  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  stave,  of  a  killing  cn  sudden  heat  and 
passion,  is  good,  and  subjects  the  offender  to 
the  punishment  of  the  act;  or,  on  an  indict¬ 
ment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  if  the  verdict 
be  guilty  of 'manslaughter,  it  is  good,  and  the 
Offender  is  to  receive  judgment  under  the  act. 
I  An  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  a  shave  by 
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shooting  at  him,  was  held  to  be  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  indictable  as  an  assault  with  an 
iutenfc  to  kill  and  murder.  This  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  making  it  murder  to  kill  a  slave. 

The  act  of  1841  makes  the  unlawful  whip¬ 
ping  or  beating  of  any  slave,  without  sufficient 
provocation  by  worn  or  act,  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction,  to  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  and 
a  fine  not  exceeding  f. 500.  < 

This  act  has  received  no  judicial  construc¬ 
tion  by  our  Court  of  Appeals.  It  has  been 
several  times  presented  to  me  on  circuit,  and 
I  have  given  it  construction.  The  terms 
“  shall  'unlawf  ully  whip  or  beat  any  slave  not 
under  his  charge,”  “  without  reasonable  provo¬ 
cation,”  seem  to  me  convertible.  For,  if  the 
beating  be  excusable  from  reasonable  provo¬ 
cation,  it  cannot  be  unlawful.  Bo  if  the  beat¬ 
ing  be  either  without  provocation,  or  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  the  provocation  ean  be  no  excuse, 
then  it  is  unlawful?  What  is  sufficient  provo¬ 
cation,  by  word  or  deed,  is  a  question  for  the 
jury.  The  question  is,  whether,  as  slave 
owners  and  reasonable  men,  if  they  had  been 
in  the  place  of  the  defendant,  they  would  have 
inflicted  the  whipping  or  beating  which  the 
defendant  did  ?  If  they  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  then  the  defendant  must 
be  acquitted — otherwise,  convicted. 

The  acts  of  1821  and  1841  are  eminently 
wise,  just  and  humane.  They  proteet  slaves, 
who  dare  not  raise  their  own  hands  in  defense, 
against  brutal  violence.  They  teach  men, 
who  are  wholly  irresponsible  in  property,  to 
keep  their  hands  off  the  property  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  wiped  away  a  shameful  re¬ 
proach  upon  us,  that  we  were  indifferent  to 
the  lives  or  persons  of  our  slaves.  They  have 
had,  too,  a  most  happy  effect  on  slaves  them 
selves.  They  know  now  that  the  shield  of  the 
law  is  over  them ;  and,  thus  protected,  they 
yield  a  more  hearty  obedience  and  effective 
service  to  tlieir  masters. 

By  the  last  clause  of  the  37th  section  of  the 
act  of  1740,  if  is  provided,  if  any  person  shall 
wilfully  cut  out  the  tongue,  put  out  the  eye, 
castrate,  or  cruelly  scald,  burn,  or  deprive  any 
slave  of  any  limb  or  member,  or  shall  inflict 
any  other  cruel  punishment,  other  than  by  whip¬ 
ping,  or  beating  with  a  horsewhip,  cowskin 
switch,  or  small  stick,  or  by  putting  irons  on 
or  confining  or  imprisoning  such  slave,  every 
such  person  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  for¬ 
feit  the.  sum  of  .£100,  current  money,  equal  to 
$61  23-100.  This  provision,  it  has  been  held, 
extends  to  any  cruel  beating  of  a  slave. 

The  provision  is  humane,  but  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  too  slight  for  such  scandalous  offenses. 

To  secure  convictions  under  this  part  of  the 
37 th  section,  and  also  where  slaves  weie 
killed,  it  was  provided  in  the  ;-*2ch  section, 
that  if  a  slave  suffered  in  life  or  limb,  or  was 
cruelly  beaten  or  abused,  where  no  white  per¬ 
son  was  present,  or,  being  present,  shall  neg¬ 


lect  or  refuse  to  give  evidence,  in  every  such 
case  the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  and 
management  of  the  slave,  and  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  of  power  the  slave  shall  be,  shall  he 
adjudged  guilty, unless  he  can  make  the  con¬ 
trary  appear  by  good  and  sufficient  evidence, 
or  shall,  by  his  own  oath ,  clear  and  exculpate 
himself.  This  provision  has  been  considered 
as  applicable  to  trials  under  the  act  of  1821, 
and  the  prisoner  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  slave  has  been  allowed  to  exculpate  him¬ 
self. 

This  is  the  greatest  temptation  ever  present¬ 
ed  to  perjury,  and  the  .Legislature  ought  to 
speedily  remove  it. 

The  38th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  requires 
the  owners  of  slaves  to  provide  them  with 
sufficient  clothing,  covering  and  food,  and  if 
they  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  owners  respect¬ 
ively  are  declared  to  be  liable  to  be  informed 
against  to  the  next  nearest  justice  of  the 
eace,  (magistrate  now,)  who  is  authorized  to 
ear  and  determine  the  complaint;  and  if 
found  to  be  true,  or,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  if 
the  owner  will  not  exculpate  himself  by  his 
own  oath,  the  magistrate  may  make  such 
order  as  will  give  relief,  and  may  set  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £20,  current  money,  equal  to 
$13  66-100,  on  the  owner,  to  be  levied  by- 
warrant  of  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender’s 
goods. 

This  provision,  it  must  be  remarked,  (leav¬ 
ing  out  the  exculpatory  part,)  is  a  very  wise 
and  humane  one,  except  that  the  penalty  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  slight.  I  regret  to  say,  that  there 
is,  in  such  a  state  as  ours,  great  occasion  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  law,  accompanied 
by  severe  penalties.  It  might  be  proper  that 
tiiis  matter  should,  by  the  direction  of  an  act 
hereafter  to  be  passed,  be  given  in  charge  to 
the  grand  jury,  at  each  arid  every  term,  and 
they  be  solemnly  enjoined  to  inquire  of  all 
violations  of  duty  on  the  part  of  masters, 
owners,  or  employers  of  slaves,  in  furnishing 
them  with  sufficient  clothing,  covering  and 
food;  and  the  law  might  also  direct,  that 
every  one  by  them  reported  should  be  ordered 
instantly  to  be  indicted. 

It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  state,  that  an 
owner  cannot  abandon  a  slave  needing  either 
medical  treatment,  care,  food,  or  raiment.  If 
he  does,  lie  will  be  liable  to  any  one  who  may 
furnish  the  same.  In  Fairchild  vs.  Bell,  that 
good  man  and  great  judge,  Wilds,  whose  ear¬ 
ly  death  South  Carolina  had  good  cause  to 
deplore,  said,  in  the  noble  language  of  a 
Christian  and  patriot,  “  The  law  would  infer 
a  contract  against  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to 
compel  a  cruel  and  capricious  individual  to 
discharge  that  duty,  which  he  ought  to  have 
performed  voluntarily.  For,  as  the  master  ia 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect,  his  slave  from  suffering,  he  is  bound,  by 
the  same  obligation,  to  defray  the  expenses  or 
i  services  of  another  to  preservo  the  life  of  hia 
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slave  or  to  relieve  the  slave  from  pain  and 
danger.  The  slave  lives  for  his  master's  ser¬ 
vice.  His  time,  his  labor,  Ids  comforts,  are  all 
at  his  master's  disposal.  The  duty  of  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  and  of  medical  assistance 
(when  clearly  necessary)  ought  not  to  be  with- 
holden.” 

By  the  ‘22d  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  slaves 
are  protected  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  sub 
jectB  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  £5  current 
money,  equal  to  $3  7-100,  for  every  slave  so 
worked. 

By  the  44th  section  of  the  same  act,  owners 
or  other  persons  having  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  slaves,  are  prohibited  from  working 
or  putting  the  said  slaves  to  work  for  more 
than  fifteen  hours,  from  the  25th  March  to 
25th  September,  and  fourteen  hours  from  25th 
September  to  25th  March,  under  a  penalty  of 
£20  current-  money,  equal  to  $13  66-100,  for 
every  offense. 

The  time  limited  and  allowed  for  labor  in 
this  section  is  too  much.  Few  masters  now 
demand  more  than  twelve  hours’  labor  from 
1st  March  to  1st  October,  and  ten  hours  from 
the  1st  October  to  1st  March.  This,  after 
allowing  suitable  intervals  for  eating  and  rest, 
is  about  as  much  as  humane,  prudent  masters 
will  demand. 

A  slave  may,  by  the  consent  of  his  master, 
acquire  and  hold  personal  property.  All,  thus 
acquired,  is  regarded  in  law  as  that  of  the 
master’s. 

The  only  exception  is  under  the  34th  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  act  of  1740,  which  makes  goods 
acquired  by  traffic  and  barter  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  and  peculiar  benefit  of  such  slave,  boats, 
canons,  or  periaugers,  in  the  possession  of  a 
slave,  as  Ins  own,  and  for  his  own  use ;  hor¬ 
ses,  mares,  seat  cattle,  sheep  or  goats,  kept, 
raised  or  bred,  for  the  use  of  any  slave,  liable 
to  be  seized  by  any  one,  and  forfeited  by  the 
judgment  of  any  justice  (magistrate)  before 
whom  they  may  he  brought. 

Under  this  section  it  has  been  lately  held, 
that  no  one  can  enter  on  the  plantation  of  the 
master  to  make  such  seizure. 

A  seizure  can  therefore  only  be  made  when 
a  slave  is  found,  as  owner,  in  possession  of  the 
contraband  articles,  outside  of  his  master’s 
plantation. 

This  qualification  may  render  the  law  harm¬ 
less  ;  still,  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  rea¬ 
sons  which  led  to  its  enactment  have  all 
passed  away.  It  is  only  resorted  to  now  to 
gratify  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  The 
right  of  the  master  to  provide  as  comfortably 
as  he  pleases  for  his  slave  could  not  be,  and 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion.  The  law  may  very  well 
compel  a  master  to  furnish  his  slave  with  pro¬ 
per,  necessary,  wholesome  and  abundant  rai¬ 
ment  and  food ;  but  certainly  no  legislator 
now  would  venture  to  say  ‘to  a  master, 


You  shall  not  allow  your  slave  to  have  a  ca¬ 
noe  to  fish  with,  or  to  cany  vegetables  to 
market,  or  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
have  a  horse  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a  i  cock- 
minder  in  the  swamps,  savannas  and  pine  for¬ 
ests  of  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  or  that  a 
family  of  slaves  should  not  have  a  cow  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  milk,  or  a  hog  to  make  for 
them  meat,  beyond  their  usual  allowance. 
All  these  are  matters  between  the  master  and 
the  alave,  in  which  neither  the  public,  nor  any 
prying,  meddling,  mischievous  neighbor,  1m 
any  thing  to  do.  Experience  and  observation 
fully  satisfy  me  that  tbe  first  law  of  slavery 
is  that. of  kindness  from  the  master  to  the 
slave.  With  that  properly  inculcated,  enforced 
by  law  and  judiciously  applied,  slavery  be¬ 
comes  a  family  relation,  next  in  its  attach¬ 
ments  to  that  of  parent  and  child.  It  leads  to 
instances  of  devotion,  cn  the  part  of  the 
slave,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  heroism  of 
Rome  herself.*  With  such  feelings  on  our 
plantations,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  fanati¬ 
cism?  Our  slaves  would  be  our  sentinels  to 
watcb  over  us— -our  defenders  to  protect  our 
firesides  from  those  prowling  harpies  who 
preach  freedom  and  steal  slaves  from  their 
happy  homes. 

A  slave  cannot  contract  and  bo  contracted 
with.  This  principle  was  broadly  laid  down, 
by  the  Constitutional  Court,  in  a  case  in  which 
a  note  was  giVe’n  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff’s  slave,  by  name,  and  the  plaintiff 
brought  the  action  upon  it.  From  this  deci¬ 
sion  Judge  C'neeves  dissented*,  upon,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  the-  ground  that  the  master  had  the 
right  to  affirm  the  contract  and  make  it  his 
own,  and  consider  it  for  his  own  benefit.  In 
it,  I  think,  he  was  right,  on  the  principle  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  slave  is  his  master’s,  and 
that  a  slave’s  contract  h  like  an  infant’s  with 
an  adult.  It  is  not  binding  on  the  slave,  but 
if  the  master  affirm  it,  the  defendant  cannot 
be  discharged. 

A  slave  cannot,  even  legally,  contract  mar¬ 
riage.  The  marriage  of  such  an  one  is  mor¬ 
ally  good,  but  in  point  of  law  the  union  of 
slave  and  slave,  or  slave  and  free  negro,  is 
concubinage  merely. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  a  slave  and  a  free  negro  are 
illegitimate,  and  cannot  inherit  from  father  or 
mother,  who  may  be  free. 

The  hardship  of  such  a  case,  where  the 
|  issue  of  free  negroes  married  to  one  another 


*  In  1852,  February,  Professor  Charles  Dewar 
Simmons,  oil  bis  return  to  Columbia  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  found  the  Ilaugabook  swamp  entirely  over  the 
road.  In  attempting  to  cross,  on  horseback,  he  ivas 
washed  off  the  road  and  separated  from  his  horse, 
lie  first  succeeded  in  reaching  a  tree,  then  con¬ 
structed  a  raft  of  rails  tied  with  his  comfort.  Throe 
times  his  slave  Marcus  swam  to  his  rescue.  Ilis 
master  toM  him  ho  could  not  help  him,  to  save  him- 
i  self;  but  he  persisted  until  both  perished  together. 
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can  inherit,  might  very  well  lead  to  a  judi¬ 
cious  enactment  to  remedy  it. 

A  slave  cannot  testify,  except  as  against 
another  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
and  that  without- oath. 

The  propriety  of  this  is  now  so  doubtful, 
that  I  think  the  legislature  would  do  well  to 
repeal  this  provision,  and  provide  that  slaves, 
in  all  cases  against  other  slaves,  free  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  may  be  examined  on 
oath. 

By  the  act  of  1834,  slaves  are  prohibited  to 
be  taught  to  read  or  write,  under  a  penalty 
(if  a  white  person  may  offend)  not  exceeding 
$100  line,  and  she  months’  imprisonment;  if  a 
“free  person  of  color,”  not  exceeding  fifty 
lashes,  and  a  fine  of  $50. 

This  act  grew  out  of  a  feverish  state  of  ex¬ 
citement,  produced  by  the  impudent  meddling 
of  persons  out  of  the  slave  states  with  their 
peculiar  institutions.  That  has,  however,  sub¬ 
sided,  aud  I  trust  we  are  now  prepared  to  act 
the  part  of  wise,  humane,  and  fearless  masters, 
and  that  this  law,  and  all  of  kindred  charac¬ 
ter,  will  be  repealed.  When  we  reflect,  as 
Christians,  hoiv  can  we  justify  it,  that  a  .slave 
is  not  to  be  permitted- to  read  the  Bible?  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  there  is  danger  in  it.  The  best 
slaves  in  the  state  are  those  who  can  and  do 
iead  the  Scriptures.  Again,  who  is  it  that 
teach  your  slaves  to  read  ?  It  generally  is 
done  by  the  children  of  tlfo  owners.  Who 
would  tolerate  an  indictment  against  his  son 
or  daughter  for  teaching  a  favorite  strive  to 
read?  Such  laws  look  to  me  as  rather  cow¬ 
ardly.  It  seems  as  if  we  were Afraid  of  our 
slaves.  Such  a  feeling  is  unworthy  of  a  Ca¬ 
rolina  muster. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1834  prohibits 
the  employment  of  a  slave,  or  free  person  of 
color,  as  a  clerk  or  salesman,  under  a  pr  ilty 
not  exceeding  $100  fine,  and  imprison. .lent 
not  exceeding  six  mouths. 

The  1st  section  of  the  aet  of  1800  prohibits 
the  assemblies  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  mu¬ 
lattoes,  or  mestizoes,  with  or  without  white 
persons,  in  a  confined  or  secret  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  or  with  gates  or  doors  of  such  place  of 
meeting  barred  or  bolted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ! 
free  ingress  aud  egress  to  and  from  the  same ; 
and  magistrates,  sheriffs,  militia  officers  and 
officers  of  the  patrol,  are  authorized  to  enter, 
and  if  necessary,  to  break  open  doors,  gates 
or  windows,  (if  resisted,)  and  to  disperse  the 
slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestizoes, 
found  there  assembled.  And  the  officers 
mentioned  in  the  act  are  authorized  to  call 
such  force  and  assistance  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  may, 
if  they  think  necessary,  impose  curporeal  pun¬ 
ishment  on  such  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulat  ¬ 
toes  or  mestizoes ;  and,  if  within  Charleston, 
they  may  deliver  them  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  who  is  required  to  receive  them,  I 
and  inflict-  any  such  punishment  as  any  two 


magistrates  of  the  city  may  award,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  lashes.  If  out  of  the  city, 
the  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mesti¬ 
zoes,  found  assembled  contrary  to  this  act,  may 
be  delivered  to  the  nearest  constable,  who  is 
tty  convey  them  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and 
to  inflict,  under  his  order,  punishment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  lashes. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  meetings  for  the  religious  or  mental 
instruction  of  slaves  or  free  negroes,  mulat¬ 
toes  or  mestizoes,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
or  after  the  going  down  of  the  same,  was  very 
properly  altered,  by  the  act  of  1803,  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  breaking  into  any  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  wherein  the  members  of  any  religious 
society  are  assembled,  before  nin<>  o’clock  at 
night,  provided  a  majority  are  white  people. 
After  nine  o’clock  at  night,  or  before,  if  the 
meeting  be  composed'  of  a  majority  of  negroes, 
(although  white  persons  may  be  present,)  it 
may  be  dispersed  by  magistrates,  sheriffs,  mi¬ 
litia  officers  and  officers  of  the  patrol,  and 
slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes 
may  be  punished,  not  exceeding  twenty 

In  the  case  of  Bell  ads.  Graham,  it  was 
held  that  these  acts  could  not  justify  a  patrol 
in  intruding  on  a  religious  meeting,  in  the  day¬ 
time,  in  an  open  meeting-house,  where  there 
were  some  white  people,  although  there  might 
be  a  majority  of  negroes. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  and  the 
amendatory  act  of  1803,  are  treated  now  as 
dead  letters.  Religious  meetings  of  negroes, 
with  only  one  or  more  white  persons,  are  per¬ 
mitted  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  They 
ought  to  be  repealed.  They  operate  as  a  re¬ 
proach  upon  us  in  the  mouths  of  our  enemies, 
in  that  we  do  not  afford  our  slaves  that  free 
worship  of  God  which  he  demands  for  all  his 
people.  They,  if  ever  resorted  to,  are  not  for 
doing  good,  but  to  gratify  hatred,  malice, 
cruelty  or  tyrauny:  This  was  not  intended, 
and  ought  to  have  no  countenance  or  support 
in  our  statute  law. 

The  40th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  regu¬ 
lates  the  apparel  of  slaves,  (except  livery  men 
or  boys.)  and  prohibits  them  from  wearing  any 
tbing  finer,  other,  or  of  greater  value,  than 
negro  cloth,  duffils,  kerseys,  osnaburgs,  blue 
linen,  check  linen,  or  coarse  garlix,  or  calicoes, 
checked  cottons  or  Scotch  plaids ;  and  declares 
all  garments  of  finer  and  other  kind  to  be 
liable  to  seizure  by  any  constable  as  forfeited. 

This  section  has  not,  within  my  knowledge, 
ever  been  enforced.  Indeed,  if  enforced  now, 
it  w'ould  make  an  immense  booty  to  some 
hungry,  unprincipled  seeker  of  spoils.  It 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  42d  section  of  the  act  of  1740  prohibits 
a  slave,  or  slaves,  from  rentiug  or  hiring  any 
house,  room,  store  or  plantation,  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  Any  person  offending  against  this 
act,  by  renting  or  hiring  to  a  slave,  or  slaves, 
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is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  currency,  equal  to 
§13  6G-100,  to  be  recovered  on  complaint 
made  to  any  magistrate,  as  is  directed  in  the 
act  for  the  trial  of  small  and  mean  causes. 

The  48d  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  which 
declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  more  than  seven 
male  slaves  in  company,  without  some  white 
person  accompanying  them,  to  travel  together 
any  of  the  public  roads,  and,  by  doing  so, 
makes  it  lawful  for  any  white  person  to  take 
them  up  and  punish  them  by  whipping,  not 
exceeding  twenty  stripes,  is,  I  am  afraid,  of 
force,  unless  it  be  considered  as  impliedly  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  restriction  on  the  patrol,  to  whip 
slaves  found  out  of  their  owner’s  plantation 
without  a  ticket  in  writing. 

The  occasion  for  such  a  law  has  passed 
aw'ay.  Public  opinion  has  considered  it  un¬ 
necessary;  and,  like  every  useless  severity, 
mercy  has  condemned  it.  It  would  be  well 
that  it  should  be  repealed. 

The  act  of  1 819, 5th  section,  repeals  the  23d 
section  of  the  act  of  1740.  The  law  now 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  slave,  except  in  the 
company  and  presence  of  some  white  person, 
to  carry  or  make  use  of  any  fire-arms,  or 
other  offensive  weapon,  without  a  ticket  or 
license,  in  writing,  from  his  owner  or  overseer; 
or  unless  such  slave  be  employed  to  hunt  and 
kill  game,  mischievous  birds  or  beasts  of  prey, 
within  the  limits  of  his  master’s  plantation, 
or  unless  such  slave  shall  be  a  watchman  in 
and  over  his  owner’s  fields  and  plantation.  If 
this  law  be  violated,  any  white  person  finding 
a  slave  carrying  or  using  a  gun,  or  other  offen¬ 
sive  weapon,  without  a  ticket  or  license,  in 
writing,  from  his  owner  or  overseer,  or  not 
used  to  hunt  game,  (fee.,  within  the  plantation, 
or  as  a  watchman  in  the  same,  may  seize  and 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  such  gun  or  offen¬ 
sive  weapon.  But  to  make  the  forfeiture 
complete  and  legal,  the  party  making  the  sei¬ 
zure  must,  within  forty-eight:  hours  after  the 
seizure,  go  before  the  next  magistrate  and 
make  oath  of  the  manner  of  taking ;  and  then, 
after  forty-eight  hours’  notice  to  the  owner  or 
overseer  having  charge  of  the  slave,  by  sum¬ 
mons  to  show  cause  why  the  articles  should 
not  be  condemned,  (the  service  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  being  proved  on  oath,)  the  magistrate 
may,  by  certificate,  under  his  hand  and  se  al, 
(if  lie  be  satisfied  that  the  arms  have  been 
seized  according  to  the  act  of  1819,)  declare 
the  same  to  be  forfeited. 

The  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1822  declares 
it  to  be  unlawful  to  hire  to  male  slaves  their 
own  time;  and  if  this  law  be  violated,  the 
slaves  are  declared  liable  to  seizure  and  for¬ 
feiture,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
in  the  case  of  slaves  coming  into  this  state. 

Whether  this  provision  relates  to  the  4th 
section  of  the  act,  of  1816,  7  stat.  453,  or  to 
the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  1803,  7  stat.  450, 
is  indeed  somewhat  uncertain.  The  act  of 
1816,  and  all  its  provisions,  were  repealed  by  i 


the  act  of  1818,  7  stat.  458.  The  act  of  1803 
seems  to  hs  unrepealed,  and  hence,  therefore, 
I  presume  the  proceeding  to  forfeit  must  be 
under  it.  By  it,  the  proceeding  is  to  be  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of 
detinue. 

The  latter  part  of  the  36th  section,  of  the 
act  of  1740  declares,  that  any  master  or  over¬ 
seer  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  his  or  their  ne¬ 
gro,  or  other  slave  or  slaves,  at  any  time,  to 
beat  drums,  blow  horns,  or  use  any  other  loud 
instruments,  or  whosoever  shall  suffer  and 
countenance  any  public  meeting  or  feastings 
of  strange  negroes  or  slaves  on  their  planta¬ 
tion,  shall  forfeit  £10,  current  money,  equal  to 
§6  88-100,  upon  conviction  or  proof,  provided 
information  or  suit  be  commenced  within  ono 
month. 

This  provision  is  one  so  utterly  unnecessary, 
that  the  sooner  it  is  expunged  from  the  statute 
book  the  better.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  un 
necessary,  but  it  is  one  under  which  most 
masters  will  be  liable,  whether  they  will  or 
not  Who  can  keep  his  slaves  from  blowing 
horns  or  using  other  loud  instruments  ? 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1803  prohibits 
the  importation  of  any  negro;  mulatto,  mesti¬ 
zo,  or  other  person  of  color,  bond  or  free,  from 
the  Bahama,  West  India  Islands,  or  South' 
America,  and  also  from  other  parts,  of  all  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  resident  in  any 
of  the  French  West  India  Islands. 

The  3d  section  provides  that  no  male  slave 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  brought 
into  this  state  from  any  of  our  sifter  states, 
unless  the  person  importing  such  negro  shall 
produce  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  district  where  the  person  so  importing 
may  reside,  a  certificate  under  the  lmnd9  of 
two  magistrates,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  of 
the  district  where  the  slave  so  imported  resi¬ 
ded  for  the  last  twelvemonths  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  certificate,  that  he  is  of  good 
character,  and  has  not  been  concerned  in  any 
insurrection  or  rebellion. 

Under  the  5th  section,  if  slaves  be  brought 
into  this  state,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  2d  and  3d  sections,  they  are  declared  to 
be  forfeited,  one  half  to  the  state,  the  other 
half  to  the  informer ;  to  be  recovered  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  by  action  in  the  nature  of 
a  ’  action  of  detinue,  in  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sity  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  in  pos¬ 
sess^  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  and 
the  informer  is  a  competent  witness. 

The  3d  section  of  this  act  has  been  so  often 
violated,  that  it  could  hardly  be  enforced  afc 
present  without  great  injustice.  Still,  the 
provision  is  a  wise  one.  No  greater  curse  has 
ever  been  inflicted  on  South  Carolina,  than 
the  pouring  upon  her  of  the  criminal  slaves  of 
our  sister  states.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
legislature,  in  revising  (which  I  hope  they 
will  speedily  do)  our  Code  Noiv,  to  re-enact 
this  provision.  . 
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The  act  of  1885  mates  it  unlawful  toj 
bring  into  this  state  originally,  or  to  bring 1 
back  into  this  state  after  being  carried  out  of 
i%  any  slave  from  any  port  or  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  Mexico,  or  any  part  of  South 
America,  or  from  Europe,  or  from  any  sister 
state,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Potomac 
river  or  city  of  Washington,  under  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  §1,000  for  each  slave,  to  be  recovered 
in  an  action  of  debt,  and  forfeiture  of  the  slave. 

This  provision  does  not  extend  to  runaway 
slaves. 

By  the  act  of  184 7,  any  slave  carried  out 
of  this  state  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  cook, 
fireman,  engineer,  pilot,  or  mariner,  on  board 
any  steamer,  or  other  vessel  trading  with  any 
port  or  place  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  may  be 
brought  back  into  this  state,  if  he  may  not  in 
his  absence  have  visited  some  other  port  or 
place  in  the  West  Indies  other  than  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  or  a  port  or  place  in  Europe,  Mexico, 
South  America,  or  any  state  north  of  the  river 
Potomac  and  city  of  Washington. 

The  7  th  section  of  the  act  of  1S35,  providing 
for  the  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  a  slave 
by  a  court  of  a  magistrate  and  freeholders, 
was  declared  by  the  whole  Court  of  Errors,  in 
the  State  vs.  Simmons  et  al.,  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  "  How  the  forfeiture  declared  in 
the  6th  section  is  to  be  carried  out,  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful.  I  suppose  it  might,  be  a  part 
of  the  judgment  on  the  indictment  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  owner  for  bringing  back  a  slave, 
which  he  had  carried  to  the  prohibited  places. 
The  whole  provision  had  better  be  repealed. 
Slaves  visiting  free  states  find  nothing  to 
enamor  them  of  negro  freedom  there;  iu 
general,  after  all  the  labors  of  love  of  our 
negro-loving  brethren  of  the  free  states,  they, 
in  general,  return  tc  their  southern  homes 
better  slaves.  Forfeitures,  too,  may  occur ! 
under  this  act,  which  none  of  us  would  bear. 
Every  servant,  (negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo) 
who  has  been  in  Mexico  during  the  war,  and 
who  has  returned,  is  liable  to  be  forfeited,  aud 
his  master  to  pay  a  fine  of  §1,000.  Could  the 
law  be  enforced  in  such  a  case  ?  We  have 
nothing  to  fear,  if  the  whole  act  of  1885  be 
repealed.  _  It  ought  to  be,  for  no  law  should 
stand  which  public  opinion,  in  many  cases, 
Would  not  suffer  to  be  enforced.  Indeed,  there 
are  few,  very  few  cases,  where  the  act  of 
1S85  could  meet  with  public  favor.  I  speak 
unreservedly,  for  I  am  talking  to  friends, 
slaveholders — citizens  of  a  state  whom  I  love, 
and  whom  I  would  have  to  be  i!  without  fear 
and  without  reproach.” 

Crimes  of  Free  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
Mestizoes,  and  Slaves — Their  Punishment 
and  Mode  of  Trial,  including  the  Law  as 
to  Runaways  and  the  Patrol.— The  general 
rule  is,  that  whatever  would  be  a  crime  at 
common  law,  or  by  statute,  in  a  white  person,  I 
is  also  a  crime  of  the  same  degree  in  a  free  1 


negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or  slave.  In  some 
instances  the  punishment  has  been  altered,  in 
others  new  offenses  have  been  created.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  slave  or  free 
negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  from  his  status, 
would  be  guilty  of  a,  higher  crime  than  a 
white  person  would  be  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  These  will  be  tried  to  be  fully 
noticed  in  this  digest.  Whenever  a  slave 
commits  a  crime  by  the  'Command  and  coer¬ 
cion  of  the  master,  mistress,  owner,  employer, 
or  overseer,  it  is  regarded  as  the  crime  of  the 
master,  mistress,  owner,  employer,  or  over¬ 
seer  ;  and  the  slave  is  not  criminally  answer- 
able. 

A  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo  cannot 
lawfully  strike  any  white  person,  even  if  he 
be  first  stricken,  and,  therefore,  if  he  commit 
homicide  of  a  white  person,  generally,  lie 
cannot  be  guilty  of  manslaughter;  lie  is 
either  guilty  of  murder*,  or  altogether  excused. 
J  suppose  if  one  without  authority  to  govern 
or  control  a  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
were  in  the  act  of  endangering  life  or  limb  of 
the  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  niestizo,  and  he, 
to  defend  himself  and  save  life  or  limb,  were 
to  slay  his  assailant,  it  might  be  excusable.  A 
free  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or  slave,  slaying 
one  of  the  same  status ,  would  be  guilty  of 
murder,  manslaughter,  or  be  excused  sc  defen- 
clendo,  as  in  the  case  of  white  people,  at  com¬ 
mon  law. 

The  17th  section  of  the  act  of  174-0  declares 
a  slave  who  shall  be  guilty  of  homicide  of  auy 
sort  upon  any  white  person,  except  it  be  by 
misadventure ,  or  in  defense  of  his  master,  or 
other  person  under  whose  care  and  govern¬ 
ment  such  slave  shall  be,  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion,  suffer  death. 

This  seems  to  conflict,  in  seme  degree,  with 
what  is  said,  3d  chap.,  1st  section.  Still,  I 
think  what  is  affirmed  there,  is  law.  A  homi¬ 
cide  committed  by  the  command  and  coercion 
of  the  master  is  not  one  of  which  the  slave  is 
guilty,  but  the  master  alone  is  guilty  of  it. 

By  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  it  is 
provided,  if  a  slave  shall  grievously  wound, 
maim,  or  bruise  any  white  person,  unless  it  be 
by  the  command,  and  in  the  defense,  of  the 
person  or  property  of  the  owner,  or  other  per¬ 
son  having  the  care  or  government  of  such 
slave,  such  slave,  m  conviction,  shall  suffer 
death. 

The  18th  section  of  the  act  of  1751  (which, 
having  altered  the  act  of  1740,  is  by  the  act 
of  1783  continuing  the  act  of  1740,  continued, 
instead  of  the  parts  altered)  gives  to  the 
courts  trying  any  negro  or  other  slave,  for  any 
offense  under  the  acts  of  1740,  or  1751,  where 
any  favorable  circumstances  appear,  the 
power  to  mitigate  the  punishment  by  law 
directed  to  he  inflicted. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  grievously 
wound,  maim,  or  bruise,  has  never  received 
any  precise  adjudication.  In  the  case  of  the 
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State  vs.  Nicholas,  a  portion  of  the  court  indi¬ 
cated  their  opinion  to  be,  that  to  grievously 
wound,  maim,  or  bruise,  meant  Much  an  injury 
as  might  endanger  life  or  limb.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  true  meaning.  The  subject,  before 
1848,  passed  under  my  review,  in  the  unfor¬ 
tunate*  case,  in  York,  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1843.  In  that  case,  Abe  lady 
on  whose  body  the  outrage  was  attempted 
was  seriously  bruised,  yet  so  as  in  no  way  to 
endanger  life.  I  thought,  and  so  decided,  that 
the  slave  was  not  guilty  of  a  capital  felony. 

By  the  act  of  1848,  any  slave  or  free  per¬ 
son  of  color  (meauing  any  free  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestizo)  who  shall  commit  an  assault  and 
battery  on  a  white  woman,  with  intent  to 
commit  a  rape,  shall,  on  conviction,  suffer 
death,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  declares 
any  slave  who  shall  strike  any  person,  unless 
it  be  by  the  command  and  in  defense  of  the 
person  and  property  of  the  master,  or  other 
person  having  the  care  and  government  of 
such  slave,  for  the  first  and  second,  offense, 
liable  to  such  punishment  as  the  court  may 
think  fit,  riot  extending  to  life  or  limb,  and,  for 
the  third  offense,  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
Under  the  4th  section,  , and  this  of  the  3d 
chapter,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  that 
portion  of  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1740 
which  exempts  a  slave  from  punishment  for 
acting  in  obedience  to  hisAnaster,  and  in  his 
defense,  requires  more  to  make  out  his  exemp¬ 
tion  than  the  act  intended.  For  it  not  only 
requires  that  the  striking,  wounding,  maiming, 
and  bruising  should  be  under  the  command  of 
the  master,  but  also  in  defense  of  his  person 
or  property.  Either  the  command  of  the 
owner  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  slave,  the  defense  of  his 
person  or  property,  should  be  enough.  The 
law  ought  to  he  so  amended.  Any  slave,  see¬ 
ing  a  white  man  about  to  knock  his  master 
down,  or  in  the  act  cf  stealing  his  property, 
ought  not  to  wait  for  i\  command — hia  blow 
in  defense,  under  such  circumstances  is  good 
and  ought  to  be  lawful. 

The  16th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto,  In¬ 
dian,  or  mestizo,  who ,  shall  wilfully  and  mali¬ 
ciously  burn  or  destroy  any  stack  of  rice,  corn, 
or  other  grain,  of  the  produce,  growth,  or 
manufacture  of  this  state;  or  shall  wilfully 
and  maliciously  set  fire  to,  burn,  or  destroy 
any  tar  kiln,  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  j 
or  resin,  or  any  other  goods  or  commodities,  j 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  this 
state ;  or  shall  feloniously  steal,  take,  or  carry 
away  any  slave,  being  the  property  of  an¬ 
other,  with  intent  to  carry  such  slave  out  of  the 
state ;  or  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously 
poison,  or  administer  any  poison  to  any  per¬ 
son,  freeman,  woman,  servant,  or  slave,  shall 
suffer  death.  Over  these  and  all  other  offenses, 
for' which,  under  the  act  of  1740,  death  may 


be  the  punishment,  the  court,  under  the  ISt? 
section  of  the  act  of  1751,  mentioned  in  the 
5th  section  of  the  Jd  chapter  of  this  digest, 
have  the  power  of  mitigating  the  punishment. 
The  term  Indian,  used  in  this  16th  section  of 
the  act  of  1740,  means  either  a  freed  Indian, 
(one  who  was  once  a  slave,)  or  an  Indian  not 
in  amity  with  this  government.  (See  3d  sec¬ 
tion  of  1st  chap.)  In  the  case  of  the  State  vs. 
White  and  Sadler,  it  was  held  that  the  act  of 
1764,  making  it  a  felony7  without  clergy  to 
inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away  any  slave,  ap¬ 
plied  to  slaves  as  well  as  to  free  people,  and 
hence,  therefore,  that  it  repeals  that  provision 
of  the  act  of  1740  which  made  it  capital,  on 
the  part  of  a  slave,  “  to  steal,  take,  or  carry 
away  any  slave,  the  property  of  another,  with 
intent  to  carry  such  slave  out  of  the  stale”  I 
think  the  decision  is  very  questionable.  For 
in  1783  the  act  of  1740  was  continued  as  law, 
without  noticing  this  supposed  repeal  of  17 54. 
If  the  act  of  1754,  in  this  respect,  and  not  the 
act  of  1740,  is  to  govern  slaves,  then  every 
slave  aiding  another  in  running  away  is  liable 
to  be  hanged.  This  certainly  is  rather  a  hard 

Bylhe  17th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  and 
the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  1751,  amending 
the  same,  any  slave  who  shall  raise  or  attempt 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  or  shall  delude  and 
entice  any  slave  to  run  away  and  leave  this 
state,  and  shall  have  actually  prepared  pro¬ 
visions,  arms,  ammunition,  horse  or  horses,  or 
any  boat,  canoe,  or  other  vessel,  whereby  the 
guilty  intention  is  manifested,  is  liable,  on 
conviction,  to  be  hanged,  unless  the  court,  from 
favorable  circumstances,  should  mitigate  the 
sentence,  or,  from  several  being  concerned, 
should  be  disposed  do  select  sonic,  on  whom 
they  would  inflict  other  corporal  punishment. 

A  slave  who  shall  harbor,  conceal,  or  enter¬ 
tain  any  slave  that  shall  run  away,  or  shall  be 
charged  or  accused  with  any  criminal  matter, 
shall  suffer  such  corporal  punishment,  not  ex¬ 
tending  to  life  or  limb,  as  the  court  may 
direct. 

A  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  who,  in 
29th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  was  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  harboring  a  slave,  is,  by  the  act 
of  1821,  (which  operates  as  an  implied  repeal,) 
if  lie  or  she  harbor,  conceal,  or  entertain  any 
fugitive  or  runaway  slave,  liable  on  conviction 
to  such  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb,  as  the  court  may  in  their  discre¬ 
tion  think  fit. 

The  30th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  prohibits 
any  slave  residing  in  Charleston  from  buying, 
selling,  dealing,  trafficking,  bartering,  exchang¬ 
ing,  or  using  commerce,  for  any  goods,  wares, 
provisions,  grain,  victuals  of  any  sort  or  kind 
whatsoever,  (except  slaves  who,  with  a  ticket 
in  writing  from  their  owner  or  employer,  may 
j  buy  or  sell  fruit,  fish,  and  garden  stuff  or  may 
be  employed  as  porters,  carters,  or  fishermen, 

■  or  may  purchase  any  thing  for  the  use  of 
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their  masters,  owners  or  other  person  who 
may  have  the  care  and  government  of  such 
slaves,  in  open  market )  All  goods,  wares,  pro¬ 
visions,  grain.,  victuals,  or  commodities,  in  which 
such  traffic  by  slaves  is  carried  on,  are  liable 
to  be  seized  and  forfeited,  and  may  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  before  any  magistrate  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  one  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Philip’s,  and  the 
magistrate  by  whom  the  forfeiture  is  adjudged, 
is  authorized  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on 
the  slave  engaged  in  such  traffic,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  stripes.  The  31st  section  prohibits 
any  slave  belonging  to  Charleston  from  buy¬ 
ing  any  thing  to  sell  again,  or  from  selling 
any  thing  on  their  own  account  in  Charleston. 
All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  purchased 
or  sold  in  contravention  of  this  section,  are 
liable  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  any 
magistrate  of  Charleston,  one  half  to  the  use 
of  the  poor,  the  other  half  to  the  informer. 

If  any  slave  (without  the  command  of  his 
or  her  master,  mistress,  or  overseer,  evidenced 
by  a  ticket  in  writing)  shall  shoot  or  kill,  be¬ 
tween  the  first  of  January  and  the  last  day 
of  J  ulv  in  each  year,  any  fawn  (deer) — or  any 
buck,  (deer,)  between  the  first  of  September 
and  last  day 'of  October,  and  between  the  first 
day  of  March  and  last  day  of  April,  such  slave, 
upon  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  by  the 
oath  of  a  sufficient  witness,  or  the  confession  of 
the  said  slave,  shall,  by  order  of  the  magistrate, 
receive  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  unless 
security  be  given  for  the  payment  within  one 
month  of  the  hue  imposed  by  the  act  on 
white  or  free  persons.  £2  proclamation  money, 
equal  to  $6  44-100,  for  each  fawn  or  buck 
killed.  If  the  slave  shall  kill  a  doe,  between 
the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  without  the  consent  and  privity  of  the 
owner  or  overseer,  such  slave  is  liable,  on  con¬ 
viction  before  a  magistrate  and  four  free¬ 
holders,  (sworn  according  to  the  4th  section,) 
to  receive- thirty  nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 

A  slave  detected  in  fire  hunting,  or  who 
shall  kill  in  the  night-time  any  deer,  horse,  or 
neat  cattle,  or  stock  of  any  kind,  not  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  master  or  owner,  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  owner  or  overseer  of 
the  said  slave,  such  slave,  on  conviction  before 
a  court  of  one  magistrate  and  four  freeholders, 
sworn  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  without 
partiality,  favor,  or  affection,  to  try  the  cause 
now  depending  between  the  state,  plaintiff, 
and  B.,  the  slave  of  C.,  defendant,  and  a  true 
verdict  given,  according  to  evidence,  is  liable 
to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 

Any  slave,  who,  not  in  the  presence  and  by- 
the  direction  of  some  white  person,  shall  mark 
or  brand  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt,  filly, 
ass,  mule,  bull,£ow,  steer,  ox,  calf,  sheep,  goat, 
or  hog,  is  liable  to  be  whipped  not  exceeding 
fifty  lashes,  by  the  order  of  any  magistrate 
before  whom  the  offense  shall  be  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  any  white  person  or  slave. 


The  act  of  1834  authorizes  the  court,  before 
which  a  slave  or  free  person  of  color  is  con¬ 
victed  of  any  offense,  not  capital,  to  punish 
the  offender  by  imprisonment,  provided  this 
act  shall  not  abolish  the  punishments  which 
were  then  by  law  imposed.  Under  this  act, 
the  question  will  arise,  whether  the  punish¬ 
ment  by  imprisonment  is  cumulative  ;  or 
whether,  when  resorted  to,  it  is  in  place  of  the 
other  punishment  to  which  the  offender  is 
liable.  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
punishment  is  not  cumulative,  but  may  be 
substituted  for  other  punishment,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court.' 

A  slave  guilty  of  insolence  to  a  white  per¬ 
son,  may  be  tried  by  a  court  of  a  magistrate 
and  freeholders,  and  punished  at  their  discre¬ 
tion,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

u  No  free  person  of  color"  (meaning,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  “  no  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,”)  or 
slave,  can  keep,  use,  or  employ  a  still  or  other 
vessel,  on  his  own  account,  for  the  distillation 
of  spirituous  liquors,  or  be  employed  or  con¬ 
cerned  in  vending  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind  or  description,  and  on  conviction  there¬ 
of,  is  regarded  as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  is  to  be  punished  not  exceeding  fifty 
lashes  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  the 
still  or  other  vessel  is  forfeited,  and  the  same  is 
to  be  sold  under  an  execution  to  be  issued  by 
the  magistrate  granting  the  warrant  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  free  negro  or  slave,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  poor. 

A  slave  or  free  person  of  color  (meaning  as 
is  above  suggested)  who  shall  commit  a  tres¬ 
pass,  which  would  subject  a  white  person  to  a 
civil  action,  ar.d  for  which  no  other  penalty  is 
prescribed,  is  regarded  as  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  is  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  trying  him,  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb.  A  question  will  arise,  under  this  act, 
whether  any  civil  remedy  by  way  of  trespass 
can  now  be  had  against  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestizo,  for  a  trespass  by  him  or  her  com¬ 
mitted. 

A.., free  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or  slave, 
being  a  distiller,  vender  or  retailer  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  who  shall  sell,  exchange,  give,  or 
otherwise  deliver  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave, 
except  upon  the  written  and  express  order  of 
the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  o?  the 
slave,  shall,  upon  conviction,  (if  a  slave,)  be 
whipped  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes ;  if  a  free 
negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  be  also  whipped, 
not  exceeding  fifty  lashes,  and  fined  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  §50 ;  one  half  of  the  fine  to  the  in¬ 
former,  the  other  half  to  the  state. 

A  slave,  or  free  person  of  color,  (meaning  as 
before  suggested,)  convicted  of  a  capital  of¬ 
fense,  is  to  be  punished  by  hanging;  if  con¬ 
victed  of  an  offense  not  capital,  a  slave  is  to 
be  punished  by  whipping,  confinement  in  the 
stocks,  or  treadmill,  or,  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  ’34,  (see  ante  1st  sec.,)  imprisonment 
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may  be  resorted  to.  A  free  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestizo,  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment, 
or  may  be  fined.  :) 

In  all  parts  of  the  state,  (except  in  Charles¬ 
ton,)  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  (meaning ! 
as  suggested  ante  19  th  sec.)  are  to  be  tried 
for  all  offenses  by  a  magistrate,  and  five  free¬ 
holders  ;  the  freeholders  are  to  be  obtained 
by  the  magistrate  who  issues  the  Warrant, 
summoning  eight  neighboring  freeholders,  out 
of  whom  the  prisoner,  (if  he  be  a  free  negro, 
mulatto  or  mestizo,)  or  the  owner  or  overseer, 
(if  a  slave,)  may  select  five  to  sit  upon  the 
trial,  and  upon  good  cause  shown  against  any 
freeholder,  to  be  determined  by  the  magis¬ 
trate,  another  shall  be  substituted  in  his  place. 
If  the  prisoner,  the  owner,  or  overseer, Should 
refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  selection  of  the 
five  freeholders  to  sit,  the  magistrate  may 
himself  make  the  selection. 

In  Charleston,  (including  the  parishes  of  St. 
Philip’s  and  St.  Michael’s,)  slaves,  free  negroes, 
muiattoes  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to  be  tried 
for  capital  offenses  by  two  judicial  magis¬ 
trates  and  five  freeholders,  or  slaveholders, 
who,  I  suppose,  ought  to  be  obtained  as  di¬ 
rected — ante  22d  section— -and  in  such  cases 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  all  of  the  free¬ 
holders,  and  one  of  the  magistrates;  in  cases 
not  capital,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  two  judi- 
cial  magistrates  and  three  freeholders  or 
slaveholders,  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  jurors  and  the  presiding  magistrate  is 
enough  for  conviction  ;  if  the  jurors  be  unan¬ 
imous,  then  in  that  case  the  concurrence  of 
the  magistrate  js  dispensed  with.  In  all 
cases,  the  mi derial  magistrate  issuing  the 
warrant  is  to  attend  the  court,  and  act  as 
prosecuting  officer. 

The  anomaly  is  presented  here  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  jurisprudence  for  the  state 
and  Charleston.  Both  cannot  be  right ;  one 
should  give  way  to  the  other. 

The  jurors  when  organized  should  be  sworn ' 
by  the  magistrate,  to  well  and  truly  try  the 
case  now  pending  before  you,  and  adjudge 
the  same  according  to  evidence.  So  help  you 
God. 

A  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo, 
charged  with  a  criminal  offense,  is  to  be  tried 
within  six  days,  if  it  be  practicable  to  give  at 
least  one  day’s  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  trial  to  the  free  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,* 
the  owner,  overseer,  or  other  person  having 
the  care  and  government  of  the  slave — which 
notice  must,  in  all  cases,  be  fairly  given  before 
the  trial  can  proceed. 

-  On  the  trial  of  a  slave,  free  nesrro,  mulatto 
or  mestizo,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
state  in  writing,  plainly  and  distinctly,  the 
offense  charged  against  the  prisoner,  and  for 
which  be  is  on  trial ;  to  this  charge  the  pris¬ 
oner  ought  to  be  required  to  answer,  either 
by  himself,  or  through  his  guardian,  master, 
owner,  overseer,  or  other  person  having  the 


care  and  government  of  such  slave  on  trial, 
or  by  the  attorney  employed  to  defend  such 
prisoner.  In  every  such  trial,  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  an 
attorney  at  la\v,  to  defend  him.  The  magis¬ 
trate  is  bound  to  keep  a  correct  statement  of 
the  testimony-given  against  and  for  the  pris¬ 
oner,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  charge,  (the  accu¬ 
sation.)  The  judgment  of  the  court  in  the 
country  districts  and  parishes  must  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  magistrate' and 
any  four  of  the  freeholders,  or  by  the  whole, 
if  they  agree.  In  Charleston,  it  must  be 
made  up  as  directed,  (ante  sec.  2f>,)  and  must 
be  signed  by  those  required  to  concur  in  it. 
It  is  in  all  parts  of  the  state  to  be  returned 
to  the  clerk’s  office  of  each  judicial  district, 
and  be  there,  filed. 

When  a  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mes¬ 
tizo,  is  capitally  convicted,  an  application  may 
be  made  to  any  of  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law  of  this  state,  in  open  court,  or  at 
chambers,  for  a  new  trial.  The  magistrate 
presiding  is  required,  for  such  purpose,  to 
furnish  a  full  report  of  the  trial ;  and  if  from 
that,  as  well  as  from  affidavits  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  (which  before  being  laid  before 
the  judge  must  be  shown  to  the  magistrate 
presiding,)  the  judge  should  be  satisfied  the 
conviction  is  erroneous,  a  new  trial  is  to  be 
ordered,  on  which  neither  the  magistrate,  nor 
magistrates,  nor  any  of  the  freeholders,  who 
before  sat  on  the  case,  are  to  sit  again.  To 
afford  opportunity  for  this  appeal  to  be  made, 
or  for  an  application  to  the  governor  for  a 
pardon,  time,  reasonable  time,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  court  between  the  conviction 
and  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Under  these  provisions,  there  is  not  any 
very  well  settled  practice.  Before  a  motion 
for  new  trial  ought  to  be  heard,  reasonable 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  motion 
should  be  given  to  the  magistrate  presiding. 
When  a  new  trial  is  ordered,  I  have  always 
directed  the  "clerk  of  the  court  to  summon 
the  magistrate  and  freeholders,  who  should 
try  the  case  de  novo,  and  to  give  notice  to  all 
concerned  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  issue  summons  for  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  This  seemed  to  secure,  in  the  best 
way  I  could  devise,  consistently  with  the  law, 
an  impartial  administration  of  it. 

The  right  of  appeal,;  in  cases  not  capital, 
and  to  afford  sufficient  time  in  such  cases  for 
an  application  for  pardon,  ought  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  for.  For  many  are  the  errors  and  abuses 
of  power  committed  in  this  behalf.  The 
whippings  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  courts 
trying  slaves  and  free  negroes  are  most  enor¬ 
mous,  utterly  disproportioned  to  offenses,  and 
should  be  prevented  by  all  thg  means  in  our 
power.  In  all  cases  where  whipping  is  to  be 
resorted  to,  I  would  limit  the  punishment  by 
law,  in  all  cases  affecting  both  blade  and 
white,  to  forty  save  one,  and  direct  it  to  be 
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inflicted  in  portions,  ami  at  considerable  in*! 
tervals  of  time.  Thus  mingling  imprisonment  j 
and  whipping  together,  and  holding  the  rod 
suspended,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  party, 
until  the  delay  itself  would  be  worse  punish¬ 
ment  than  the  infliction. 

Tile  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  slaves  and  free 
negroes  (a  magistrate  and  freeholders  of  the 
vicinage)  is  the  worst  system  which  could  be 
devised.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices  of  the  neighborhood,  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  recent  offense,  enter  into  the  trial, 
and  often  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  the  in- 
nocenti  The  Charleston  scheme  is  better  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  country.  Still  I 
think  it  none  of  the  best  I  would  establish  a 
tribunal  to  consist  of  one  judicial  magistrate, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  to  try.  all 
criminal  cases  against  fr&enegroes,  mulattoes. 
mestizoes  or  slavea  He  should  be  compelled 
to  hold  his  court  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
every  month,  at  the  court  house;  and  he 
should  have  the  power  to  direct  a  constable 
(whom  he  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  to 
attend  •his  courts)  to  summon  twenty- four 
freeholders  or  slaveholders  of  the  district,  arid 
out  of  them  a  jury  of  twelve  should  be  im¬ 
panelled  to  try  the  prisoner,  allowing  him  ,as 
far  as  ten.  a  peremptory  challenge,  and,  on 
cause  shown,  to  the  balance  of  the  panel.  The 
magistrate  issuing  the  warrant  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  state  the  offense  and  act  as  prose¬ 
cuting  officer.  To  the  charge  thus  presented, 
the  prisoner  should  be  required  to  answer ; 
and  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  attor¬ 
ney’s  services,  to  defend  him  on  the  law  and 
evidence.  The  judicial  magistrate  should  be 
required  to  charge  the  jury  on  the  law  and 
the  facts,  as  judges  of  the  law  courts  now 
do.  The  jury  should  simply  say,  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  The  magistrate  presiding  should 
pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  law.  The 
prisoner  on  conviction  should  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  no 
sentence  should  be  passed  until  the  case  was 
there  heard,  and  the  prisoner  remanded  for 
judgment.  The  judicial  magistrate,  his  non- 
stable,  and  the  magistrate  issuing  the  war¬ 
rant,  should  be  compensated  by  fees,  to  be 
paid  in  all  eases  by  the  state. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  state 
is  liable  for  all  the  costs  attending  negro 
trials,  (except  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and 
mestizoes,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Philip’s  and 
St.  Michael’s,  who,  if  convicted,  and  able  to 
pay,  are  declared  liable  to  pay  the  same  ;  and 
also,  under  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  1740, 
if  the  prosecution  against  a  slave,  free  negro, 
mulatto,  or  mestizo,  appears  to  be  malicious, 
the  court  trying  the  case,  and  satisfied  of 
that  fact,  may  order  and  compel  the  prose¬ 
cutor  to  pay  the  costs.)  This  provision  of  the 
21st  section  of  the  act  of  1740  is  re  enacted, 
as  to  slaves,  in  the  magistrates’  and  consta¬ 


bles*  act  for  St.  Philip’s  and  St.  Michael’s, 
passed  in  1829. 

A  slave  cannot  be  twice  tried  and  punished 
for  the  same  offense. 

If  a  slave  be  out  of  the  house  or  plantation 
where  such  slave  resides,  or  without  some 
white  person  in  company,  and  should  refuse 
to  submit  to  and  undergo  the  examination  of 
any  white  person,  it  is  lawful  for  such  white 
perasa  to  pursue,  apprehend  and  moderately 
correct  such  slave,  and  if  such  slave  shall  as¬ 
sault  and  strike  such  white  person,  such  slave 
may  be  lawfully  hilled. 

Masters,  overseers,  or  other  persons,  have 
the  power  to  apprehend  and  take  up  any 
slave  found  out  of  his  or,  her  master’s  or  own¬ 
er’s  plantation  at  any  time,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  on  Saturday  nights  dr  Sundays,  or  other 
holidavs.  not,  hp.incr  tm  lavcfnl  business,  or  not 
with  a  ticket  from  the  master,  or  not  having 
dome -.-white  person  in  company,  and  even 
with  a  ticket,  if  armed  with  wooden  swords 
or  other  mischievous  and  dangerous  weapons, 
and  to  disarm  such  slave,  and  all  such  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  section  to  whip. 

Any  person  is  authorized  to  take  up  any 
runaway  «elave,  aqd  it  seems,  it  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  person  taking  up  a  runaway 
(when  he  knows  or  can  be  informed  without 
difficulty  to  whom  such  slave  belongs)  to 
Send  such  slave  to  the  said  owner ;  but  if  the 
owner  be  unknown,  then,  in  Charleston  dis¬ 
trict,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  taking  up 
such  runaway  slave  to  send,  within  five  days, 
the  same  to  the  workhouse  in  the  city  of 
Charleston  ;  the  master  of  the  w  orkhouse  is  to 
!  admit  every  such  slave  upon  a  certificate  from 
a  magistrate  of  the  district,  or  mayor,  or  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  city,  containing  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  apprehension  of  such  fugitive 
slave,  and  requiring  his  confinement;  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  state  the  runaway  slave  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  jail  of  the  district.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  master,  jailor  or  sheriff,  to  securely 
keep  the  slave  so  committed,  and  if  the  same 
.escape  by  negligence,  the  master  or  sheriff 
(for  the  jailor  is  merely  the  sheriff’s  keeper) 
is  liable  to  the  owner  for  the  value^  of  the 
slave,  or  such  damage  as  may  be  sustained 
by  such  escape.  Information  of  the  slave  so 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  is  to  he  by  him  sent  to  the  owner, 
if  known ;  if  be  be  unknown,  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  is  to  advertise  such  slave  in 
the  city  paper,  (under  the  advice  of  the  city 
attorney,)  giving  the  name,  age,  and  further 
description,  so  that  the  owner  may  be  inform¬ 
ed  the  slave  is  in  custody.  In  other  parts  of 
the  state,  the  runaway  is  to  be  advertised 
once  a  week  for  three  months,  in  some  public 
gazette,  by  the  sheriff  or  jailor,  who  is  also 
required,  if  the  owner’s  name  and  address  can 
be  obtained,  to  give  him  specific  notice  of  tlie 
confinement  of  the  said  runaway.  /The  ad- 
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vertisement  mu3t  contain  the  name,  age,  and 
other  particular  description  of  such  slave,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  said  to  be  the  owner. 
The  jailor  or  sheriff  and  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  10s.  or  $2  14 
for  such  slave  committed  as  a  runaway,  neg¬ 
lected  to  be  advertised.  The  runaway  i3  to  be 
kept  for  twelve  months,  if  not  claimed  by  the 
owner,  aud  in  Charleston,  proof  of  property 
made  on  oath  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  or  any  magistrate,  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Charleston,  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  from  the  commitment,  the  runaway  is 
to  be  sold.  In  Charleston  the  sale  is  to  be 
made  by  city  sheriff,  he  giving  one  month’s 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  reason  of  such 
sale  *,  he  is  to  give  to  the  purchaser  a  receipt 
for  t  he  money  arising  from  such  sale,  speci¬ 
fying  the  reasons  of  the  sale,  and  he  (the  city 
sheriff)  is  directed  to  pay  the  said  proceeds 
to  the  city  treasury.  Out  of  the  fund  so  paid 
over  is  to5  be  deducted  the  expenses  of  the 
said  runaway,  as  provided  and  allowed  bv 
law.  The  balance  is  to  be  retained  by  the 
city  treasurer,  for  the  owner,  but  if  not  claim¬ 
ed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  is  to  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury,  and  out  of  it,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  the  commissioners  of  public  build¬ 
ings  of  Charleston  district  are  entitled -do 
draw  it,  under  the  general  law  of  ’39.  In 
other  parts  of  the  state,  the  sheriff  of  the 
district  is  to  advertise  the  runaway  for  a 
month,  and  then  to  sell;  and  after  paying 
the  charges  or  expenses  allowed  by  law,  the 
balance  is  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners 
of  public  buildings,  and  is  to  belong  to  them 
absolutely,  if  not  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the 
slave  so  runaway  within  two  years.  The 
title  to  be  executed  by  the  sheriff  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  such  runaway,  is^good.  and  bars  the 
rights  of  the  owner.  Any  neglect  or  default 
in  the  duties  required  by  the  53d  section  of 
the  act  of  ’39,  subjects  a  jailor  or  sheriff  to 
an  action  on  the  case, 

A  person  taking  up  a  runaway,  and  failing 
to  send  the  same  to  the  workhouse  or  the 
district  jail  within  five  days,  is  liable  to  pay 
20s.  or  $4  28  for  every  day  the  same  may  be 
retained.  The  person  taking  up  a  runaway 
is  entitled  to  10s.,  or  $2  14  for  taking  up  such 
runaway,  4 d.  or  7  cts.  for  every  mile  from  the 
place  where  taken  to  the  owner’s  residence, 
(if  the  runaway  be  carried  to  the  owner,)  or  to 
the  district  jail  or  the  workhouse,  and  half  a 
dollar  per  day  for  the  travel,  computing  the 
journey  at  twenty-five  miles  to  the  day.  To 
entitle  the  person  taking  up  a  runaway  to  these 
allowances,  he  must  carry  the  slave'  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  magistrate,  who  may  examine  on  oath 
the  captor,  touching  the  time  and  distance  he 
has  necessarily  travelled,  and  shall  go  with  such 
slave,  and  the  said  magistrate  shall  give  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  on  a  just  estimate  of  such  time  and 
distance,  and  on  presenting  such  certificate, 


the  jailor  is  to  give  his  note  for  the  same,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  beaver.  The  master  of  the  work- 
house  is  to  pay  the  same,  instead  of  giving  a 
note.  These  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  the  jailor, 
or  master  of  the  workhouse,  by  the  owner,  or 
out  of  the  sale  of  the  said  runaway,  if  he  should 
not  be  claimed  by  the  owner  and  be  sold. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  work- 
house,  jailor,  or  sheriff,  to  provide  sufficient 
food,  drink,  clothing,  and  covering,  for  every 
runaway  slave  delivered  into'  the  custody  of 
either.  The  jailor  or  sheriff  is  entitled  to 
charge  twenty  cents  per  day  for  each  runaway 
confined,  aud  also  for  all  necessary  expenses 
in  providing  clothes  or  blankets.  In  the  work- 
house  a  runaway  slave  is  directed  to  be  put 
to  labor  on  the  treadmill,  and  therefore  no 
charge  for  diet  is  made. 

Each  militia  beat  company,  by  its  com¬ 
mander,  (except  the  company  or  companies  on 
Charleston  neck,)  is  divided  into  convenient 
atrol  districts.  All  the  free  white  male  in- 
abitants,  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  of 
each  patrol  district,  are  liable  to  do  patrol 
duty,  except  aliens  or  transient  persons  above 
the  age  of  forty-five  years,  or  who  have  not 
resided  within  the  state  for  six  months,  or  per¬ 
sons  who  are  above  the  age  of  forty-five,  who 
do  not  own  slaves,  or  alien  enemies.  Persons 
liable  to  do  patrol  duty  may  send  ip  their 
places,  respectively,  an  able-bodied  white  man, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  as  a 
substitute ;  and  for  failing  te  discharge  the 
patrol  duty,  in  person  or  by  substitute,  each 
person  liable  to  do  the  same,  without  a  legal 
excuse,  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of  $2  for  each 
default,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  his  general  tax 
of  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
each  beat  company  to  make  out  a  roll  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  patrol  division  liable  to  do 
patrol  duty,  and  from  such  roll,  at  each  regular 
muster  of  his  company,  to  prick  oft’  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  any  number  of  persons  to  do  patrol 
duty  until  the  next  muster,  and  appoint  some 
■prudent  cmd  discreet  person  to  command  the 
said  patrol.  If  the  officer  commanding  the  ' 
beat  company  fails  to  prick  off,  at  each  mus¬ 
ter,  the  patrol  of  each  division,  or  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  patrol  fails  in  his  duty,  eacli 
of  them  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commandant  of  the 
patrol  to  call  them  out  at  least  once  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  to  take  up  and  correct  with  stripes, 
not  exceeding  twenty,  with  a  switch  or  cow- 
skin,  all  slaves  found  outside  of  their  owner’s 
or  employer’s  plantation,  without  a  ticket  or 
letter  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  hi3  ab¬ 
sence,  or  some  white  person  in  company  to  give 
an  account  of  the  business  of  such  slaves;  and 
also,  if  the  slave  have  a  ticket,  and  has  in  his 
possession  a  gun,  pistol,  or  other  offensive  wea¬ 
pon,  unless  such  slave  be  on  lawful  business, 
or  in  company  with  some  white  person  not  less 
than  ten  years  of  age.  Fire-arms  and  other 
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offensive  weapons,  found  by  the  patrol  in  the  I 
possession  of  a  slave,  in  violation  of  the  above 
provisions,  are  liable  to  seizure  by  them,  and 
condemnation  and  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  the 
regiment  to  which  the  patrol  may  belong.  To 
obtain  such  forfeiture,  the  leader  of  the  patrol 
making  the  seizure  must,  within  ten  days,  go 
before  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  make  oath 
of  the  manner,  time  and  place  of  taking  ;  and 
if  the  magistrate  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  seizure, die  shall  summon  the  owner 
of  the  slave  from  whom  the  arms  have  been, 
taken  to  appear  before  him,  within  ten  dejys, 
to  show  cause  why  the  arms  should  not  be 
condemned.  If  the  owner  should  fail  to  ap¬ 
pear,  or,  appealing,  should  show  insufficient 
cruise,  the  said  arms  or  weapons  shall,  by  cer¬ 
tificate  under  the  lmnd  of  the  magistrate,  be 
“declared  condemned and  may  be  sold  within 
ten  days,  and  they  proceeds,  after  payment  of 
the  costs,  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  3 

The  patrol  have  the  power,  and  are  required 
to  enter  into  any  disorderly  house,  vessel,  or 
boat,  suspected  of  harboring,  trafficking,^ or 
dealing  with  negroes,  whether  the  sapie  be 
occupied  by  white  persons,  free  negroes,  mu- 
lattoes,  mestizoes,  or  slaves ;  and  to  apprehend 
and  correct  all  slaves  found  there,  by  whip¬ 
ping,  (unless,  as  I  apprehend,  such  slaves  shall 
not  only  have  a  ticket  to  be  absent,*  but  alsoa 
ticket  to  trade.)  The  patrol  is  required  to  in¬ 
form  a  magistrate  of  such  white  persons,  free 
negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mestizoes,  as  may  be 
found  in  such  house,  vessel,  or  boat,  audio  de¬ 
tain,  until  recovered  by  law,  such  produce  or 
articles  for  trafficking  as  may  be  therein  found, 
if  such  detention  be  authorized  by  any  three 
freeholders,  or  any  magistrate.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  owner  of  each  boat  or  vessel  navigating 
the  public  rivers  or  canals  of  this  state,  to  keep 
and  produce  to  the  magistrates  or  patrols, 
when  required,  a  list  of  all  the  negroes  compos¬ 
ing  the  crew,  with  their  owners’  names,  and 
a  description  of  their  persons. 

The  patrol  may,  as  is  stated  in  the  44th  and 
45  th  sections  of  chapter  2d  of  this  digest,  break 
up  unlawful  assemblies  of  slaves,  and  inflict 
punishment  on  slaves  there  found,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  stripes,  with  a  switch  or  cowskin. 

Every  owner  of  a  settled  plantation,  who 
does  not  live  on  the  same  six  months  in  every 
year,  and  who  employs  upon  the  same  fifteen 
or  more  slaves,  is  required  to  keep  upon  the 
same  some  white  man  capable  of  performing 
patrol  duty,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  cents  per 
month.,  for  each  and  every  working  slave  emc 
ployed  on  the  said  plantation. 

Patrols  are  not  liable,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  to  the  payment  of  any  tolls. 

In  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  the- power 
and  duty  of  regulating  the  patrol  in  the  same, 
is  vested  in  and  devolved  upon  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  same. 
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The  captain  of  a  beat  company  cannot  con¬ 
stitute  himself  the  captain  of  a  patrol. 

The  ticket  or  pass  to  a  slave  need  not  state 
the  place  to  which  he  or  she  is  to  go,  and  a 
patrol  whipping  a  slave,  with  such  a  pass,  are 
trespassers.  The  form  given  in  the  act  of 
1740,  “  Permit  this  slave  to  be  absent  from 
the  plantation  of  A.  B.  until  or  any  other 
equivalent  form,  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  the  duty  of  captains  or  commanders  of 
patrol  to  keep  their  respective  commands  in 
good  order  and  demeanor  when  on  duty ;  and 
any  patrol  man  misbehaving  himself,  or-  neg¬ 
lecting  or  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  com¬ 
mandant,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2, 
nor  more  than  §20.  If  the  captain  of  a  patrol 
acts  disorderly,  so  as  to  defeat  the  proper  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  patrol  laws,  he  is  liable  to,  be  re¬ 
turned  by  any  member  of  his  command,  or  any 
other  person  competent  to  give  evidenc  o 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  beat  company, 
who  is  to  return  him  to  a  conrfc  martial  for 
trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  he  may  be  fined  not 
less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $50. 

Each  captain  of  the  patrol  is  required,  at  the 
next  regular  muster  of  the  beat  company  after 
his  appointment,  to  make  a  return,  on  oath,  of 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  Failing  to  make 
such  a  return,  he  is  liable  to  a  flue  of  §20. 

The  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  beat  companies,  command¬ 
ants  of  the  patrols,  and  patrol  men,  for  neglect 
of  duty,  or  violation  of  law,  may  be  imposed 
by  courts  martial. 

If  the  patrol  be  sued,  and  the  party  sumg  fail 
to  recover,  he  is  liable  to  treble  costs ;  which 
is  full  costs,  to  which  is  added  one  half,  and 
then  half  of  that  half.  (, 

The  gict  of  ’39,  in  repealing  all  other  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  patrol,  unfortunately  ex¬ 
cepts  the  act  regulating  the  performance  of 
patrol  duty  on  Charleston  neck.  The  act  of 
’23,  so  saved  from  repeal,  differs  in  many  re¬ 
spects  from  the  general  law,  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  state.  1st.  A  majority,  of  the 
company  officers  is  to  direct  bow  the  company 
is  to  be  divided  into  patrol  districts,  and  the 
captain  is  so  to  divide  it,  and  it  is  so  to  continue 
until  altered  by  a  majority  of  said  officers.  The 
officers  failing  to  do  this  duty,  are  liable  to  a 
fine  of  §30,  to  be  recovered  in  the  cour  t  of  law, 
(by  indictment,)  as  no  mode  is  appointed  by 
the  act.  2d.  All  white  males  above  eigh¬ 
teen  and  under  sixty,  residing  in  said  patrol 
districts,  (except  ministers  of  the  gospel,)  all 
females  owning  ten  slaves  above  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  all  persons  having  settled  farms  or 
a  house  and  lot,  with  five  or  more  slaves  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  residing  within  the  said 
companies,  are.,  liable  to  do  patrol  duty.  Fe¬ 
males  required  to  do  patrol  duty,  must,  of 
course,  do  so  by  substitute.  3d,  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  or  officers  of  a  company  are 
to  appoint,  in  wnriting,  the  leader  of  the  pa- 
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trol,  whose  qualification  and  term  of  office  is 
the  same  as  pointed  out  in  section  40.  The 
person  so  appointed  refusing  to  accept,  the 
commanding  officer  or  officers  of  companies 
or  the  leaders  of  patrol  not  performing’  the 
duties  required,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20,  to 
be  recovered  by  iudictment  in  the  court  of 
law,  and  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross 
roads.  No  person  can  be  compelled  to  serve 
as  leader  more  than  once  in  twelve  months. 
4th.. The  patrol  is  not  only  authorized  to  en¬ 
ter  disorderly  houses,  as  stated  in  section 
42,  but,  if  resisted,  they  are  authorized  to 
break  open  doors,  windows,  and  locks;  they 
are  required  to  produce  to  the  magistrate, 
whom  {hey  may  inform  of -white  persons,  free 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes,  found  in 
houses,  the  produce  or  articles  for  trafficking 
found  there,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  laio. 
5th.  The  leader  of  a  patrol"  is,  as  is  stated  in 
section  49,  to  keep  his  command  in  good  order, 
tfcc. ;  any  patrol  man  misbehaving,  <&c.,  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $2,  to  be  imposed  by  the  officers 
of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to 
be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads; 
Charleston  neck.  A  leader  acting  disorderly 
may  be  proceeded  against  as  stated  in  section 
49  ;  he  is  to  be  tried  by  a  court  consisting  of 
the  officers  of  his  company,  or  any  three  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  regiment,  and  may  be  fined  §10, 
to  be  paid  to  the  same  authorities,  commission¬ 
ers  of  cross  roads,  Charleston  neck.  6th.  A 
substitute  for  patrol  must  be  between  eighteen 
and  sixty.  7th.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or 
mestizoes  found  on  Charleston  neck,  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  patrol  as  slaves,  unless  they 
produce  their  free  papers,  office  copies,  or 
other  satisfactory  evidence  of  freedom.  If 
found  out  of  their  own  houses,  or  the  inclosure 
of  their  employer,  not  having  a  regular  ticket 
from  their  guardian,  after  9  P.  M.,  from  20th 
September  to  20th  March,  and  10  P.M.,  from 
20  th  March  to  20th  September,  they  are  de¬ 
clared  liable  to  bb  treated  as  slaves  without 
a  pass.  8th.  No  grocery,  retail  shop,  or  any 
store,  shop,  or  place,  wherein  are  vended 
spirituous  liquors,  is  to  be  kept  open  on  file 
Sabbath  day,  or  any  other  day  after  9  P.M, 
from  20th  September  to  20th  March,  and  after 
10  P.  M.,  from  20th  March  to  20th  September ; 
any  owner  or  occupant  violating  this  law,  or 
trading,  trafficking,  or  bartering  therein,  with 
any  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mesti-  j 
zoos,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  §50,  to  be  recovered 
by  indictment  in  the  court  of  law,  and  paid  to 
the  commissioners  of  cross  roads,  Charleston 
neck.  9th.  Each  inhabitant  of  Charleston  neck, 
liable  to  patrol  duty,  is  required  to  provide  and 
carry  with  him  on  service  a  good  gun  or  pis¬ 
tol  in  order,  with  at  least  six  ball  cartridges 
for  the  same,  or  cutlass,  under  the  penalty  of 
§2,  and  ten  percent,  on  his  general  tax  of  "the 
year  preceding.  10th.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  company  or  companies  on  Charleston 
neck  may  appoint  a  secretary,  whose  duty  it 


shall  be  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  military 
courts  herein  before  mentioned,  all  necessary 
papers,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  same, which  is  to  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  interested.  For  this  duty  he  is  exempted 
from  patrol  duty.  11th.  The  leader  of  each 
patrol  may  appoint  a  warner  to  summon  the 
patrol;  and  for  this  duty  he  is  exempted  from 
the  patrol.  12th.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers 
commanding  the  companies  on  Charleston  neck, 
and  all  magistrates,  to  inform  the  leaders  of 
the  patrols  of  unlawful  assemblies  of  negroes, 
(slaves,)  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mesti¬ 
zoes.  The  leaders  on  receipt  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  are  to  turn  out  their  patrols,  and  discharge 
the  duty  required  by  law;  failing  to  do  this, 
they  are  respectively  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20, 
to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads, 
Charleston  neck.  For  uniformity  sake,  I  think 
this  act  of  ’23  should  be  repealed. 

,  The  commissioners  of  cross  roads  on  Char 
leston  neck,  by  the  act  of ’45,  were  authorized 
to  build  a  guard-house,  and  it  provides  that  all 
free  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes  and  slaves, 
on  Charleston  neck,  charged  or  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  law;  shall  be  therein  confined 
and  there  punished^  and  also  slaves,  free  ne¬ 
groes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  taken  up  by 
the  patrol,  shall  there  be  whipped  according 
to  the  patrol  law,  unless  the  owner  or  person 
having  charge  of  such  slaves,  free  negroes, 
mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  or  their  guardians, 
shall  pay  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads 
one  dollar  for  each  of  said  slaves,  free  negroes,, 
mulattoes  or  mestizoes. 

The  Rights,  Civil  and  Criminal  Remedies, 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Master.  Also,  the 
Law  to  prevent  the  Disturbance  of  the 
Peace  in  relation  to  Slaves  and  Free  Ne¬ 
groes. — The  right  of  a  master  in  a  slave,  and 
all  which  appertains  or  belongs  to  him,  is  that-  of 
property.  If  the  slave  be  in  the  possession  of 
another,  his  owner  may  maintain  detinue  for 
his  specific  delivery,  or  may  have  a  bill  in 
equity,  to  compel  his  possession  to  be  restored, 
(unless  he  may  have  been  bought  for  sale,  in 
which  case  the  owner  is  left  to  his  remedy  at 
law,)  or  may  bring  trover  to  recover  "the 
damages  sustained  in  his  conversion.  The 
owner  may  bring  trespass  for  any  forcible 
taking  of  the  slave  from  his  possession,  or  for 
any  forcible  injury  done  to  his  person.  So, 
too,  if  a  slave  wander  from  the  possession  of 
the  owner,  and  another  employ  him,  the  owner 
may  bring  assumpsit  for  his  labor,  or  trover  for 
the  tin  :e  he  may  be  in  the  employment  of  a 
third  person,  or  if  such  person  knew  he  was  a 
slave,  the  action  on  the  case  might  be  sustain¬ 
ed.  So,  too,  if  a  bailee  abuse  or  employ  a 
slave  differently  from  the  contract  of  bailment, 
and  he  is  killed  or  injured,  the  bailee  would 
be  liable  to  the  owner.  So,  too,  a  common 
carrier  transporting  a  slave  from  one  place  to 
another,  is  liable  for  an  injury  to,  the  death,  or 
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loss  of  the  slave,  as  he  would  be  for  other 
articles,  with  this  exception,  if  lie  shows  that 
he  used  proper  care  and  diligence,  and  the 
injury,  loss,  or  death  resulted  from  the  act  of 
the  slave,  then  he  would  not  be  liable.  Any 
employment  of  a  slave  without  the  consent 
of  the  master,  by  which  the  slave  is  hilled  or 
injured,  makes  the  person  so  employing  him 
liable  for  the  damages  sustained  by  the  owner. 
For  personal  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
slave,  and  commonly  called  the  property  of 
the  slave,  the  master  may  maintain  the  same 
actions  against  one  possessing  himself  of  it,  as 
he  could  for  the  slave  himself.  For  harbor¬ 
ing  a  runaway  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  such, 
an  action  on  the  case  can  be  maintained  by 
the  owner. 

A  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  slave  for  a  year 
is  an  entire  contract ;  yet  if  the  slave  die,  his 
wages  will  be  apportioned  But  if  the  slave 
be  sick,  or  run  away,  no  deduction  is  to  be 
made  on  either  account.  The  owner  is  not 
liable,  generally,  for  medical  services  rendered 
to  his  slave  while  in  the  possession  of  one  to 
whom  he  may  be  hired.  The  master  is  liable 
for  medical  services  rendered  to  his  slave 
without  his  knowledge,  if  the  slave  be  in  great 
danger.  ’  ■ 

By  the  5tli  section  of  the  act  of  ’39,  provi¬ 
sion  i3  made,  if  any  white  man  shall  beat,  or 
abuse  any  slave,  quietly  and  peaceably  being 
on  his  master’s  plantation,  or  found'any  where 
without  the  same,  with 'a  lawful  ticket,  that] 
he  shall  forfeit  $50,  to  be  recovered  by  and] 
to  the  use  of  the  owner,  by  action  of  debt, 
besides  being  liable  to  the  owner,  in  action  of 
trespass  for  damages.  Under  this  provision, 
it  has  been  held,  -  that  where  a  slave  was  found 
out  of  hi3  masters  plantation,  but  had  a  ticket, 
and  was  whipped  by  the  party  finding  him, 
that  the  master  could  maintain  the  action  un¬ 
der  the  act,  and  recover. 

The  act  of ’23,  for  the  regulation  of  patrol 
duty  on  Charleston  neck,  section  4,  provides 
if  any  white  man  shall  wantonly  beat  or  abuse 
any  slave,  quietly  and  peaceably  being  in  his 
or  her  owner’s  inclosure,  or  found, any  where 
without  the  same,  with  a  lawful  ticket,  he 
shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  owner,  and  to  his  use,  besides  being  liable 
to  the  owner  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  dam- 
ages.  This  provision  is  identical  with  that 
of ’39,  except  that,  in  the  act  of  ’23,  the  beat¬ 
ing  or  abusing  must  be  wantonly.  In  the  act 
of  ;89  no  such  word  is  used.  It  may  be, 
under  the  act  of  ’23,  malice  or  cruelty  would 
have  to  be  shown. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  1T4,17  pro¬ 
vides,  that  if  .any  overseer  or  manager  shall 
employ,  upon  his  own  account  or  business,  any 
of  the  negroes  committed  to  his  care,  by  send¬ 
ing  them  on  errands,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever,  such  overseer  or  manager  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  10s.  (equal  to  82  14)  for  every  day 
he  or  they  shall  s<  employ  any  negro  com¬ 


mitted  to  the  care  of  such  overseer  or  mana¬ 
ger.  (This  penalty,  another  part  of  the  act, 
section  1st,  directs  to  be  recovered  before  a 
justice*  of  the  peace,  magistrate  now,  in  the 
manner  and  form  prescribed  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  and  damages.)  The  3d  section 
further  provides  that,  to  establish  the  fact  of 
the  employment  of  the  owners  slaves  by  the 
overseer  or  manager,  the  information  of  the 
negroes  shall  be  sufficient,  unless  the  overseer 
or  manager  will  exculpate  himself  on  oath. 

In  the  case  of  Dillard  ws.  "Wallace,  lyuled 
that  this  provision  was  obsolete  from  non- user. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  admitting  that  its  en¬ 
forcement  had,  been  hitherto  unknown — -and 
ninety  yearshad  then  elapsed  from  its  enact¬ 
ment — held  that  it  was  still  not  obsolete. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  law,  however  anomalous  in 
its  provision  about  evidence,  still  to  be  en¬ 
forced. 

If  any  slave  shall  be  beat,  bruised,  maimed 
or  disabled,  in  the  lawful  business  or  service 
of  bis  master,  owner,  overseer,  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  such  slave,  by  any  person  or 
persons  not  having  sufficient  cause  or  author¬ 
ity,  (of  which  cause  the  magistrate  trying  the 
case  is  to  judge,)  lie  or  they  shall  forfeit  405. 
current  money,  equal  to  5s.  8d.  sterling,  or 
$1  20,  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  district  or 
parish.  If  the  slave  or  slaves  be  maimed,  or 
disabled  from  performing  his  or  her  or  their 
work,  the  person  or  persons  beating  the  slave 
shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  owner  15s. 
current  money,  equal  to  about  44  cents,  for 
every  day  he  may  be  unable  to  discharge  his 
usual  service,  and  the  charge  of  the  cure  of 
such  slave.  If  the  damages  in  the  whole  do 
not  exceed  £20  current  money,  equal  to  $12 
2*7,  they,  as  also  the  penalty  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  may  be  recovered  before  a  magistrate ; 
and  if  the  offender  shall  produce  no  goods,  on 
which  the  same  may  be  levied,  the  magistrate 
is  authorized  to  commit  him  to  jail  until  the 
same  be  paid. 

These  provisions  have  been  very  little  no¬ 
ticed,  and  furnish  so  poor  a  relief  for  the 
abuse  to  which  they  apply,  that  they  will 
rarely  be  resorted  to.  The  action  of  trespass 
is  an  abundantly  better  remedy.^  Still,  this 
law  exists,  and  may,  in  the  case  described  in. 
the  act,  be"  resorted  to  by  owners,  if  they 
choose  so  to  do.  They  cannot,  however,  have 
this  remedy  and  also  an  action  of  trespass. 

Any  person  who  shall  give  a  ticket  or 
written  permit  to  a  slave,  the  property  of,  or 
under  the  charge  of,  another,  (without  the 
consent,  or  against  the  will  of  such  owner,  or 
person  having  charge,)  authorizing  such  slave 
to  be  absent,  or  to  deal,  trade  or  traffic,  such 
person  is  liable  to  be  indicted,  and,  on  convic¬ 
tion’  to  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
twelve  months. 

Notwithstanding  this  act,  a  person  who  might 
give  a  ticket  to  a  slave,  with  a  view  to  aid.  a 
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slave  in  running  away,  and  departing  from  his 
master’s  service,  might  be  tried  and  capitally 
convicted  under  the  act  of  It 54.  - 

If  a  white  person  harbor ,  conceal ,  or  enter¬ 
tain  any  runaway  or  fugitive  slave,  he  or  she 
is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a;misdemeanor,  or 
prosecuted  in  a  civil  action  for  damages,  at 
the  election  of  the  owner  or  person  injured. 
If  indicted  and  convicted,  the  offender  is  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  §1,000,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  The 
owner  may  proceed  by  indictment,  and  also 
civilly,  at  the  same  time;  he  cannot  be  put 
to  his  election  until  the  trial 

If  a  person  be  maimed,  wounded,  or  dis¬ 
abled,  in  pursuing,  apprehending,  or  taking 
any  slave  that  is  run  away,  or  charged  with 
any  criminal  offense,  or  in  doing  any  thing 
else,  in  obedience  to  tbe  act  of  1740,  he  shall 
receive  such  reward  from  the  public  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  think  fit ;  and  if  he 
be  killed,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administra¬ 
tors  shall  receive  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  claim  has  ever  been 
made  under  this  law,  SOIL  however,  it.  seems 
to  be  of  force,  and  a  claimant  would  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  benefit  of  its  provisions. 

The  court  trying  and  capitally  convicting 
a  slave  is  to  appraise  the  same,  not  exceeding 
§200,  and  certify  such  appraisement  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  division  within  which  the 
slave  may  be  condemned;  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  slave  being  executed  in  pursuance  of 
tbe  sentence,  the  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay 
the  appraisement  to  ther owner. 

If  a  white  person  game  with  a  free  negro, 
mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  slave,  or  shall  bet  upon 
any  game  played,  wherein  one  of  the  parlies 
is  a  free-  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo  or  slave,  or 
shall  be  willingly  present,  aiding  and  abetting, 
where  any  game  of  chance  is  played  as  afore¬ 
said,  in  such  case,  such  white  person,  upon 
conviction  by  indictment,  is  liable  to  receive 
thirty-nine  lashes,  and  to  be  fined  and  impri¬ 
soned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  one  half 
of  the  fine  is  to  go  to  the  informer,  the  other 
half  to  the  state. 

Any  shop-keeper,  trader,  or  person,  by  him¬ 
self  or  any  other  person  acting  for  him  or  her, 
who  shall  buy  or  purchase  from  any  slave,  in 
any  part  of  this  state,  any  corn,  rice,  peas  or 
other  grain,  bacon,  flour,  tobacco,  indigo,  cot¬ 
ton,  blades,  hay,  or  any  other  article  whatso¬ 
ever,  or  shall  otherwise  deal,  trade,  or  traffic, 
with  any  slave  not  having  a  permit  so  to  deal, 
trade,  or  traffic,  or  to  sell  any  such  article,  from 
or  under  the  hand  of  his  master  or  owner,  or 
such  other  person  as  may  have,  the  care  and 
management  of  such  slave,  upon  conviction, 
is  liable  to  be  fined,  not  exceeding  §1,000,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months 
nor  less  than  one  month.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  party  trading  with  the  slave  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  prove  the  permit. 

If  a  slave  enter  a  shop,  store,  or  house  of 


any  kind  used  for  dealing,  trading  and  traffick¬ 
ing,  with  an  article,  and  gome  out  without  the 
same,  or  enter  without  .'an  article,  and  come 
out  with  one,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  to  con¬ 
vict  the  owner  or  person  occupying  the  same 
for  trade,  in  an  indictment  under  the  act  of 
1817. 

If  a  white  person,  being  a  distiller,  vender 
or  retailer  of  spirituous  liquors,  shall  sell,  ex¬ 
change,  give,  or  in  any  otherwise  deliver  any 
spirituous  liquors  to  any  slave,  except  upon  the 
wit-ten  and  express  ordejc  of  the  owner  or 
person  having  the  care  and  management  of 
the  slave,  he  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  exceeding  §100,  and  imprisoned  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  six  months ;  one  half  of  the  said  fine 
to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  use  of  the  state. 

One  effect  resulting  from  the  act,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  neither  intended  nor  anticipated  by  the 
legislature,  was  to  repeal  thee ‘penalty  of  the 
act  of  1817,  quoad  distillers,  venders  and  re- 
|  tailers,  (the  very  persons  who,  above  all  others, 
ought  to  bear  the  heaviest  penalties,)  in  rela¬ 
tion,  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  spirituous  li¬ 
quors,  The  rule  of  evidence  established  by 
the  act  of  1817,  as  to  the  production  and  proof 
of  the  permit,  still  remains  in  force. 

In  an  indictment  for  trading  with  a  slave, 
or  giving  or  delivering  spirituous  liquors  to  a 
slave,  it  is  necessary  that  the  slave  should  be 
described,  when  possible,  by  bis  own  and  his 
owner’s  name,  or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  by 
some  equivalent  description  of  tbe  slave. 

In  indictments  under  the  act  of  1834,  .al¬ 
though  the  rule  of  evidence  established  by 
its  5th  section  does  not  apply,  and  so,  too,  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  1817,  where  the  trading  is  not 
in  a  “  shop,  store,  or  house  of  any  kind,  used 
for  trading,”  yet  if  the  slave  be  seen  to  enter 
with  an  article,  and  come  out  without  it,  or  to 
enter  without  an  article  and  come  out  with 
one,  it  is  a  fact  from  which,  at  common  law, 
a  presumption  may  arise  of  guilt,  and  on 
which  the  jury  may  convict. 

It  was  decided,  immediately  after  tbe  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act  of  1817,  that  the  sale  to  a 
slave  of  any  article  whatsoever ,  or  purchase 
from  a  slave  of  any  article  vjhatsoever,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  slave,  his  master  or  any  other  per¬ 
son,  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  master  or  overseer,  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  the  slave,  send  a  slave  with 
goods  to  detect  another  in  dealing,  trading 
or  trafficking  with  a  slave,  and  stand  by  and 
see  the  trading,  it  does  not  excuse  the  defend- 
anfc-—- he  still  is  guilty. 

If  the  owner  or  overseer  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  the  shave,  go  with  him  to 
make  the  sale  or  purchase,  and  stand  by  and 
assent  to  the  same,  the  vender  would  not  be 
guilty.  For  then  the  trading  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  that  of  the  master  by  his  slave. 

If  the  trader  be  in  the  habit  of  trading  with 
slaves,  and  had  authorized  his  clerk  so  to  trade, 
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lie  may  be  convicted  for  a-  trading  with  a  slave  eye  with  his  shoeing  hammer — in  all  these 
by  his  clerk  in  his  absence.  But  the  principal  cases,  the  master  is' liable,  according  to  the 
cannot  be  criminally  answerable  for  the  act  principles  which  I  have  above  stated, 
of  his  clerk,  unless  done  with  his  knowledge  Tb^e  master  is  not  liable  for  the  unauthor- 
and  consent,  actual  or  complied.  The  same  ized  acts  of  his  slave,  done  without  his  know- 
rule  holds  as  to  a  partner,  ledge  or  consent*  actual  or  implied,  and  not  in 

An  overseer  trading  with  his  employer’s  any  public  business  or  employment,  in  which 
slaves  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  under  he  has  placed  his  slave, 
the  act  of  1817.  Any  personal  persons  who  shad,  on  his, 

Before  the  act  of  ’S4,  ^  person  who  sold  her  or  their  own  behalf,  or  under  color  or  in 
liquor  to  a  slave  might  be  indicted  for  trading  virtue  of  any  commission  or  authority  from 
with  a  slave  without  a  ticket,  and  also  for  any  state  or  public  authority  of  any  state  in 
retailing.  It  follows,  since  the  act  of  ’§4  is  this  Union,  or  any  foreign  power,  come  within 
substituted  for  that  of  M'7,  so -far  as  the  this  state,  with  the  intent  to  disturb,  hinder 
penalty  is  concerned,  that,  a  person  now  may  or  counteract  the  operation  of  laws,  made  or 
be  indicted  for  selling,  giving,  exchanging  or  to  be  made,  in  relation  to  slaves,  free  negroes, 
delivering  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave,  and  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to  be 
for  retailing  without  a  license,  although  there  arrested,  and,  if  not  bailed,  committed  to  jail 
bo  but  one  sale  and  delivery.  .  by  any  of  the  judges  of  this  state,  including 

If  one  sell  spirituous  liquor  to  a  slave,  or  to  the  recorder,  for  ahigh  misdemeanor ;  and,  on 
another  for  him,  without  a  permit  from  his  conviction,  is  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  banish- 
owner,  employer,  or  other  person  having  ment  from  the  state,  and  to  be  fined  and  iin- 
charge  of  him,  and  the  slave  die  in  conse-  prisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
quence  of  the  too  free  use  of  the  liquor  so  sold,  Any  person  within  this  state,  who  shall,  at 
the  person  so  selling  is  liable,  in  an  action  on  any  time,  accept  any  commission  or  authority 
the  case,  for  the  value  of  the  slave  to  the  from  any  state,  or  public  authority  of  any 
owner.  state  in  this  Union, pr  from  any  foreign  power, 

A  license  to  retail  cannot  be  granted  to  an  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color, 
applicant,  unless  ha  will  swear  that  he  will  and  who  shall  commit  any  overt  act,  with  an 
not,  during  his  license,  sell,  give,  exchange,  intent  to  disturb  the  peace  or  security  of  this 
barter,  or  otherwise  deliver,  spirituous  liquors  state,  or  with  intent  to  disturb,  counteract  or 
to  any  slave,  contrary  to  the  law  on  that  sub-  hinder  the  laws  of  this  state,  made  or  to  be 
ject.  If  he  has  been  engaged  before  in  the  made,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free,  negroes, 
business,  he  must  also  swear  that  he  has  not,  mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  shall  be  deemed 
during  his  past  license,  sold,  gives,  delivered,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
exchanged,  bartered,  or  otherwise  delivered,  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay,  for  the  first 
spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave  contrary  to  law.  offense,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  to  be 
If  a  master,  or  other  person  having  charge  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and,  for 
of  a  slave  who  may  be  accused  of  agy  capital  the  second  offense,  he  shall  be  imprisoned 
or  other  crime,  shall  conceal  or  convey  away  seven  years,  and  pay  a  fine  not  less  than 
sucli  slave,  so  that  he  cannot  be  brought  to  $1,000,  or  be  banished  from  the  state,  as  the 
trial  and  punishment,  such  master  or  other  court  shall  see  fit. 

person  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  .€250  current  The  governor’s  duty  is,  to  require  all  per- 
mouey,  equal  to  £35  16s.  5c?.,  or  $153  58,  if  sons  who  come  into  this  state,  for  the  pur- 
the  crime  be  capital;  if  not  capital,  then  the  poses,  and  under  the  circumstances,  stated  in 
forfeiture  is  £50  currency,  equal  to  £7  3s.  3 d.,  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  ’44,  and  the  pre- 
or  $30  70.  This  provision,  in  capital  felonies,  ceding  29th  section  of  this  digest,  to  depart 
supersedes  the  common  law  offense  of  acces-  from  the  state  in  forty-eight  hours  after  such 
sory  after  the  fact  in  a  crime  committed  by  notice ;  and  such  persons  shall  thereupon  be 
a  slave,  so  far  as  owners  and  other  persons  bound  to  depart;  and,  failing  to  do  so,  they 
having  charge  of  a  slave  may  be  concerned,  are  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
A  master  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  slave  conviction,  are  to  be  sentenced  to  be  banished 
clone  negligently,  unskilfully  or  wilfully,  in  from  the  state,  and  to  such  fine  and  imprison- 
the  course  of  any  public  employment  or  busi-  meat  as  the  court  may  think  expedient, 
ness  carried  on  by  him,  under  the  authority  or  Any  person  convicted  a  seconder  any  sub- 
with  the  consent  of  his  master.  As  where  sequent  time,  under  the  first  and  third  sec* 
a  slave  navigating  his  master’s  vessel,  so  neg-  fcion's.  of  the  act  of ’44,  set  out  in  the  preceding 
Ugently  managed  his  craft  as  to  injure  a  wharf  29th  and  81st  sections  of  this  digest,  isto  be 
or  to  run  down  a  car  of  fish;  or,  wherd  a  slave  imprisoned  not  less  than  seven  years,  to  pay 
carpenter,  with  his  master’s  assent,  actual  or  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  to  be  banished 
implied,  undertakes  to  repair  a  house,  and  in  from  the  state. 

doing  it,  does  it  so  unskilfully  that  the  whole  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  district 
building  falls  down ;  or,  where  a  slave  black-  to  execute  the  sentence  of  banishment,  by 
smith,  in  shoeing  a  horse,  becomes  enraged  sending  tho  offender  out  of  the  state ;  and  if 
with  him,  and  wilf  ully  knocks  out  the  horse’s  he  shall  return,  (unless  by  unavoidable  acci- 
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dent,)  the  sheriff  of  the  district  where  he  may¬ 
be  found  is  “  to  hold' s  him  in  close  confine¬ 
ment,  under  the  original  sentence,  until  he 
shall  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  leave  the 
state  never  to  return. 

Free  negroes,  ruulattoes  and  mestizoes,  en¬ 
tering  this  state  as  cook,  steward  or  mariner, 
or  in  any  other  employment,  on  board  any 
vessel,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  2d 
section  of  the  act  of  ’85,  and  which  is  set  out 
and  prescribed  in  the  59th  section  of  chapter  1 
of  this  digest,  and  who  may  be  apprehended 
and  confined  by  the  sheriff,  are  not  entitled  to 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

If  the  sheriff  shall,  by  the  usual  posse 
comitatus  and  the  civil  authorities,  not  be  able 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  ’85,  the 
governor,  on  a  requisition  made  on  him  and 
signed  by  the  sheriff,  is  required  to  order  out 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  militia  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  discreet  officers,  who  shall  be 
ordered  to  give  the  sheriff  the  aid  necessary 
to  execute  the  said  act. 

NEGRO  POPULATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  LIFE 
STATISTICS. — I  now,  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  give  you  a  few  remarks  on  the 
value  of  life  among  the  colored  population, 
which  is  becoming  a  very  important  subject 
for  consideration.  My  time  is  much  occupied 
with  yellow  fever,  and  I  might  very  fairly 
claim  indulgence  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  am  performing  my  task ; 
but  I  may,  with  still  more  propriety,  offer  „as 
an  excuse  a  deficiency  of  material,  from  the 
universal  neglect  of  vital  statistics  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  by  no  means  a  redundancy  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  regards  the  whites ;  but  the  neglect, 
north  and  south,  of  statistics  of  blacks,  is 
positively  disreputable  in  this  enlightened 
epoch. 

Though  there  is  a  want  of  data,  by  which 
we  can  fix  with  accuracy  the  value  of  life 
among  the  colored  population,  there  are  still 
sufficient  to  show  that  insurance  companies 
are  going  into  this  branch  of  their  business 
pell-mell,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
probabilities.  If  I  can  bring  them  to  a  halt, 
and  give  a  better  direction  to  this  part  of  the 
investigation,  it  is  all  I  can  now  hope. 

No  one  can  be  more  fully  alive  than  myself 
to  the  vast  importance  of  insurance  on  negroes, 
to  the  south;  yet,  though  I  may  be  severely 
censured  by  some,  I  shall  express  myself 
freely,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  I  believe  the  truth  alone  can  be  beneficial 
on  the  whole.  If  risks  on  this  class  were 
taken  alone  by  joint-stock  companies,  formed 
of  heavy  capitalists  who  were  disposed  to 
gamble  on  the  chances,  I  should  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  see  a  course  of  experiments  which 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  true  value 


of  life  among  the  colored  population ;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  now  preferred  are  the  Mutual,  and’ 
that  unless  all  the  risks  work  well*  the  interest 
of  every  individual  must  be  jeoparded,  as  all 
are  stockholders  under  this  system.  Suppose, 
for  example,  1,000  lives  are  insured  in  a  mu¬ 
tual  company,  one  half  whites,  the  other  col¬ 
ored.  If  the  risks  upon  the  latter  are  badly 
selected,  upon  whom  would  fall  the  losses  ? 
Not  upon  the  owners  of  the  slaves  alone,  or 
rich  members  of  the  company,  but  upon  the 
poor,  honest,  industrious,  and,  I  may  add,  un¬ 
suspicious  man,  \vho  at  the  end  of  the  year 
scrapes  together  a  few  of  his  hard-earned 
dollars  to  invest  in  an  insurance  company, 
with  the  hope  of  saving  his  wife  and  children 
from  beggary  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
toil  for  them. 

The  data  given  in  my  former  paper  go 
strongly  to  prove  that  the  acclimated  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  southern  sea-ports  arc  taxed  too 
high  for  life  insurance,  and  I  hope  I  shall  at 
least  gain  credit  for  honesty  of  intention,  if  I 
now  express  my  doubts  whether  we  are  taxed 
enough  on  the  colored  population. 

The  general  fact  that  there  is  less  mortality 
south  than  north  among  the  colored  class  is 
sufficiently  established  ;  but  there  are  no 
statistics  by  which  the  ehaucea'of  life  can  be 
calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  form 
the  basis  of  insurance  operations  in  any  city 
in  the  Union.  At  the  south,  vital  statistics 
have  been  so  neglected  by  local  authorities, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark,  and 
even  here  there  has  been  a  great  deficiency 
of  details,  'Within  the  last  year  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  manner  of  keeping  tables  of 
mortality  in  Charleston  and  Mobile,  and  we 
may  in  a  few  years  expect  important  results. 

Though  the  white  and  black  races  stand 
diametric. Ily  opposed  to  each  other  as  to  the 
influence  of  climate  on  health  and  longevity, 
and  the  necessity  for  so  doing  i3  manifest,  yet 
in  most  cities  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
separating  the  two  classes  in  their  bills  of 
mortality.  Even  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
north,  the  bills  of  mortality  are  so  badly  kept, 
or  so  concealed  from  the  public,  that  nothing 
can  be  ascertained  on  this  point.  I  have  made 
repeated  hut  fruitless  efforts  to  procure  bills 
of  mortality  of  the  colored  population  from 
Baltimore,  New- York,  and  Boston.  I  have, 
however,  been  fortunate  enough,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  (who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  ransack  the  records  for  me,)  to 
procure  the  bills  of  Philadelphia  for  20  years. 

I  am  really  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
silence  of  Boston  on  this  subject.  The  statis¬ 
tics  of  that  city,  embracing  every  thing  which 
the  statesman,  physician,  or  philanthropist 
could  ask,  as  births,  marriages,  deaths,  sexes, 
occupations,  ages,  diseases,  manufactures,  &c., 
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drc.,  are  all  given  with  admirable  system  and ' 
detail  annually,  and  yet  no  allusion  whatever 
is  made  to  the  mortality  of  the  colored.  I 
have  before  me  th^  census  for  each ^y ear  since 
1840,  and  the  last  of  them,  viz.,  for  1845,  is 
accompanied  by  a  long  and  able  report  by 
Dr.  Shattuck  on  vital  statistics,  making  alto¬ 
gether  an  octavo  volume  of  800  pages,  and 
yet  net  a  fact  can  be  found  bearing  on  our 
subject.  Can  it  be  that  the  mortality  of  the 
colored  population  is  concealed  on  account  of 
its  connection  with  the  question  of  abolition  ? 
When  I  see  the  intelligence  with  which  these 
statistics  have  been  conceived  and  executed — 
when  I  see  that  these  details  were  once  care¬ 
fully  kept,  and  then  of  late  years  abandoned— 
and  when  I  reflect  on  the  improbability  of  the 
importance  of  such  facts  being  overlooked  in 
a  city  like  Boston,  I  cannot  help  indulging 
such  a  suspicion. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion,  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  discussed  at  some  length 
the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  races,  and 
shall  not  here  open  that  question  again ;  but 
no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  past  history  of 
the  negro  and  his  present  pecuiiarities,  can 
entertain  a  doubt  that  he  is  now  very  widely 
separated,  both  in  physique  and  morale ,  from 
the  white  man,  ami  that  it  would  require  a 
combination  of  circumstances  not  likely  to 
occur,  and  a  long  series  of  years,  to  bring  him 
up  to  the  Caucasian  standard. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  Egypt  as  a  civil¬ 
ized  nation,  taught  by  OhampoHion,  Young, 
Vy3e,  Birch,  and  others,  has  not  only  been 
confirmed  by  the  recent  important  discoveries 
of  Baron  Bunsen  and  Lepsius,  but  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  fixed  beyond  dispute  the  epoch 
of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  at  more 
than  8,600  years  before  Christ.  It  is  equally 
well  settled  by  the  monumental  history  of 
that  country,  that  the  negroes  existed  at  that 
early  day  with  all  the  physical  characteristics 
they  now  possess,  and  that  they  were  treated 
and  spoken  of  as  slaves  and  barbarians.  No 
one  familiar  with  this  discussion  will  question 
these  statements,  and  I  think  we  may  conclude 
that  if  the  negro  has  never,  in  the  course  of 
5,000  years,  been  thrown  into  a  position  to 
develop  hi.s  equality,  we  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  great  advance  in  the  next  few  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  good  old  Bishop  of  Biois, 
(II.  Gregoire,)  in  his  work  on  the  “Literature 
of  Negroes,”  after  exhausting  the  history  of 
the  past,  has  only  been  able  to  collect  a  few 
examples  who  had  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  literature  of  the  whites ; 
but  not  one  of  them  can  bear  comparison  with 
the  better  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race  ; 
and  all  attempts  made  in  the  present  century 
at  bettering  the  condition  of  the  slaves  have 
but  added  to  their  ignorance  and  unhappiness. 

But,  passing  by  the  physical  history  cf  the 
negro  in  the  old  world,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  influence  of  climate  as  exhibited  in  this 


country  over  this  race,  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  subject  of  life  Vnsumuce. 

All  testimony  combines  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  cold  climates  are  most  unfavorable 
to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  blacks  •  and 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar 
with  vital  statistics,  I  will  precede  those  of 
the  colored  class  by  tables,  showing  the  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  whites  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  which  may  serve  for  comparison. 
The  deaths,  from  recent  and  authentic  tables, 
were  as  follows : 

STATISTICS  OF  MORTALITY — AVERAGE  FOE  ONE 


YEAE. 

Boston.. . 1  in  47 

Philadelphia. . 1  in  42 

England . * . . . . .  1  in  45 

France. . .  r ....  .1  in  42 

Austria . . . 1  in  33 

Prussia. . .' . 1  in  38 

Russia . 1  in  38 

London . 1  in  S? 

Birmingham. . . 1  in  36 

Sheffield . 1  in  32 

Leeds . .  . . 1  in  311 

Bristol. . . 1  in  32 

Manchester. . . 1  in  29 

Liverpool . . . . , , .  1  in  28 


I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  tables  from 
the  towns  in  Canada,  showing  the  mortality 
of  the  negroes.  Rankin,  in  his  “  Visit  to 
Sierra  Leone,”  informs  us,  that  the  negroes 
who  deserted  their  masters  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  wav,  and  joined  the  British  army,  were 
afterward  colonized  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  stand  the  climate,  they 
were  removed  to  the  colony  in  Africa  by  the 
British  government.  They  there,  in  their 
state  of  liberty,  showed  their  constitutional 
indolence  and  improvidence,  and  most  of  them 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  kidnapped 
and  sold  back  to  the  United  States.  If  I 
recollect  correctly,  Rankin  states,  that  of  1,100 
taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  about  600  of  them 
and  their  descendants  remained  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years. 

As  before  stated,  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure  from  Boston  and  New-York  tables 
exhibiting  the  mortality  of  the  negroes  for 
late  years,  but  I  have  so  often  Been  it  stated 
at  1  in  15,  and  1  in  18  respectively,  that  I 
presume  these  figures  may  be  assumed  as 
substantially  correct* 

Philadelphia  may  be  placed  intermediate 
in  point  of  climate  between  the  extremes  of 
beat  and  cold  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  accordingly  expect  to  find  here  an  in¬ 
termediate  mortality  in  this  class.  The  tables 
below  (furnished  me  by  Dr.  G.  Emerson,)  when 
placed  beside  those  of  Charleston  and  Boston, 


*  If  there  is  any  one  who  has  information  to  the* 
contrary,  we  would  gladly  welcome  the  facts.— So. 
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■will  confirm  such  a  result.  As  the  climate 
on  the  gulf  approaches  still  more  closely  that 
of  the  tropic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
longevity  of  the  blacks  is  still  greater  (as  it 
certainly  is  of  mulattoes)  here,  than  in  the 
city  of  Charleston.  The  tables  of  mortality 
for  Charleston  and  Philadelphia  are  as  follows : 

MORTALITY  OF  CHARLESTON. 


Years.  Whites.  Blacks. 

1830  . ...1  in  80.4  40.0 

1831  . .1  in  46.6  3 *7.9 

1832.  . _ ;  ..... .1  in  51.9  55.3 

1833  . 1  in  55.0  65 .7 

1884 . 1  in  42.1  44.1  Yf  Fever. 

1835  . 1  in  43.1  46.4  “ 

1836  . 1  in  40.6  10.6  Cholera. 

1837  . 1  in  47.3  46.7 

1838. . . 1  in  18.3  33.0  Y.  Fever. 

1839  . 1  in  29.9  89.0  “ 

1840.. ... . 1  in  50.7  46,6 

1841  . 1  La  65.1  44.8 

1842  . 1  in  50.3  47.8 

1843  . 1  in  60.8  32.9 

1844. . . 1  in  69.3  43.3- 

1845 . 1  in  52.9  48.5 

MORTALITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Years.  Blacks. 

1821.*.. . 1  in  16.9 

1822  . . „■ . lin  21.5 

1823  . 1  in  17.5 

1824  . 1  in  17.5 

1825.. ... . ....1  in  27.0 

1826^,  — . .1  in  26.1 

1827. . 1  in  18.9 

1828  . 1  in  20.8 

1829  . ..1  in  23.7 

1830  . 1  in  27.2 

Years.  Whites.  Blacks. 

1881 . .1  in  39.6  33.6 

1832  . ..l  in  28.8  22.6 

1838, . . . . 1  in 47.3  85.2 

1834  . l  in  41.4  33.3 

1835  . 1  in  38.3  31.2 

1836  . ...lin  43.8  21.4 

1837  . lin  45.1  32,7 

1838  . lin  45.0  29.2 

1889 . .lin  49.4  31.3 

1840  . lin  52.2  38„6 


It  appears  from  the  above  tables,  that  the 
average  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  among  the 
colored  population,  was  1  in  26,  and  in 
Charleston,  1  in  44.  Certainly  a  very  marked 
contrast,  and  there  can  be"  no  doubt  that, 
could  the  free  colored  be  separated  from  the 
slaves,  the  latter  in  Charleston  would  show  a 
still  more  favorable  result*  There  is  a  con- 


*  We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Niles,  then  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  New- York,  (now  of  Paris,)  in  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  1827,  for  giving  the  mortality  of 
Baltimore  in  1623-24-23,  as  follows Whites,  A  in 


sidevable  number  of  mulattoes  and  free  col¬ 
ored  in  Charleston.  The  mortality  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  lias  been  decreasing  among  both 
whites  and  colored,  no  doubt  from  the  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  the  city. 

I  have  marked  above  the  years  in  which 
yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Charleston,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  hi  those  years 
among  the  negroes  was  lower  than  among 
the  whites,  on  account  of  their  exemption 
from  this  disease.  In  my  former  article  I 
gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  mortality 
from  this  disease  falls  on  the  /unacelimctted 
whites . 

I  have  given  in  the  above  tables  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  whites  and  blacks  together,  in  each 
city,  in  order  to  contrast  the  influence  of  cli¬ 
mate  on  the  races.  The  greatest  mortality 
ever  known  in  Charleston  in  the  colored  class, 
was  in  1836,  when  it  was  raised  by  the  chol¬ 
era  to  1  in  19,  more  than  double  the  average; 
but  even  cholera  and  slavery  combined  here 
are  far  less  destructive  to  the  negro  than 
liberty  and  climate  in  Boston,  where  the  mor¬ 
tality  is  said  to  average  1  in  15. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mortality 
of  ’ this  class  in  northern  and  southern  cities, 
we  must  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the 
influence  of  climate, -but  social  condition  also: 
The  negro  is  by  nature  indolent  and  improv¬ 
ident,  every  where  and  under  all  climates ; 
and-  has  no  where  in  a  state  of  freedom  shown 
a  high  degree  of  longevity,  or  prolificacy;, 
though  by  nature  the  longest  lived*  I  believe, 
of  all  the  human  family.  These  facts  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  their  mortal¬ 
ity  at  the  north,  where  they  are  enjoying  all 
the  abstract  delights  of  liberty.  In  the  West 
Indies,  we  have  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  emancipation,  and  in  their  native 
state,  in  Africa,  the  average  longevity  of  the 
blacks  (as  in  all  barbarous  nations)  will  be 
less  than  among  our  slayes.  In  our  northern 
states,  where  they  to  a  great  extent  fail  to 
provide  against  the  severe  winters,  the  dis¬ 
eases  arising  from  cold  and  want  must  add 
much  to  their  misery  and  mortality. 

History  cannot  point  to  any  epoch  or  spot 
on  the  earth  where  the  condition  of  the  negro 
race,  either  physical  or  moral,  has  been  at  all 
comparable  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Lvell,  who  seems  to  have 
reflected  much  and  honestly  on  the  evils  of 
slavery,  during  his  last  visit  to  this  country, 
expressed  to  me  decidedly  his  conviction  that 
the  negroes  could  only  be  civilized  through 
slavery.  They  are  here  brought  into  forced 
contact' with  a  civilized  race,  from  whom  they 
imbibe  new  and  more  enlarged  ideas ;  they 


44;  free  blacks,  .1  in  32;  slaves,  1  in  77-8.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  probably  attributable  to  two  causes — Is!,  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  mulattoes  among  the  free 
colored;  2d,  the  physical  wants  of  the  slaves  are 
better  supplied,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  cheerful 
and  happy  than  the  free  colored. 
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are  taught  a  rational  religion ;  many  learn  to 
read  and  write  :  all  are  taught  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  or  mechanic  arte,  or  some  other  useful 
employment ;  they  not  only  become  more  in¬ 
tellectual,  hut  improve  in  physical  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  if  they  are  capable  of  civilization 
at  all,  they  are  thus  admirably  prepared  for 
a  further  advance.  Their  progress  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  infinitely  more  rapid  than  it  could 
have  been  under  any  missionary  or  colonial 
system.  Mr.  Lyell  thinks,  from  all  this,  that 
they  may  be  brought  up  to  the  Caucasian 
standard ;  but  if  he  will  live  among  them  as  I 
have,  and;  study  well  their  history,  from  the 
palmy  days  of  Egypt  down,  he  will  find 
abundant  reason  to  change  this  opinion.  The 
races  of  men,  like"  animals  in  a  wild,  unculti¬ 
vated  state,  may,  if  docile,  be  tamed,  educated 
and  vastly  improved;  but  there  arc  limits  set 
to  each  by  nature,  beyond  which  no  advance 
can  be  made.  Although  there  may  be  an 
occasional  example  where  a  negro  will  show 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  capacity  for  im¬ 
provement  beyond  the  mass,  yet  no  negro  has 
over  left  behind  him  any  intellectual  effort 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  The  negro  is  na¬ 
turally  mild  and  docile;  the  Indian,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  untamable,  carnivorous  animal, 
which  is  fading  away  before  civilization, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  missionaries.  Can 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  past 
history,  propose  a  scheme  for  their  improve¬ 
ment,  which  would  offer  the  least  prospect  of 
success  ?  The  race  must  soon  be  extinct ;  even 
the  pure  blood  Mexicans,  who,  I  have  no 
question,  are  a  different  race  from  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  savage,  are  going  down  in  darkness  to 
their  long  home  * 

The  negro  Will  reach,  I  may  say  has  reach¬ 
ed,  his  highest  degree  of  civilization,  and 
emancipation  has  so  far  only  proved  what  I 
think  is  inevitable,  that  when  removed  from 
compulsion  he  relapses  into  barbarism.  The 
Indian  can  be  made  to  do  nothing  “on  com¬ 
pulsion” — he  would  rather  die  than  be  a 
slave. 

When  a  race  (as  the  negroes)  has  had  pos¬ 
session  of  a  continent  for  at  least  5,000  years, 
and  no  monument  stands  to  designate  a  sin¬ 
gle  civilized  spot ;  when  we  see  that  it  held 
Constant  intercourse  with  Egypt  jr:  her  glory ; 
when,  too,  we  see  the  result  of  all  recent  ex¬ 
periments  of  abolitionists,  I  think  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  negro  attaius  his 
greatest  perfection,  physical  and  moral,  and 
also  his  greatest  longevity,  in  a  slate  of  sla¬ 
very.  The  single  fact  of  the  longevity  of  the 
colored  class  in  Charleston  is  a  very  signifi- 


*  The  Peruvian  and  Mexican,  tlie  most  civilized 
races  found  in  America,  hfid  smaller  heads  than  the 
savage  tribes.  IIow  did  their  heads  get  smaller  by 
cultivating  their  intellects,  it  they  are  the  same  race 
with  the  latter?  This  is  a  question  l  should  like  to 
see  solved. 


cant  one,  rind  should  boponderect  on  by  the 
philanthropist.  The  colored  population  of 
this  city  show  not  only  a  lower  ratio  of  mor¬ 
tality  than  any  laboring  class  of  any  country, 
but  a  lower  mortality  than  the  aggregate 
population  (including  nobility  atid  all)  Of  any 
country  in  Europe,  except  England,  with 
which  it  is  about  on  a  par,  and  would  surpass 
even  England  were  the  slaves  taken  separate 
from  the  free  Colored.  The  mortality  of  the 
aggregate  colored  population  of  '  Charleston 
now.  is  less  than  that  of  the  aggregate  of  any 
toim  in  Europe. 

That  the  negro,  oven  when  placed  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstance?!  as  to  phy 
gical  wants,  &c.,  is  unfavorably  affected  by 
I  cold  climates,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
dispute.  All  the  hospital  practitionevs  of 
the  northern  cities  must  acknowledge  the 
!  fact.  So  sensitive  are  they  to  cold,  and  so 
little  are  th$^  affected  by  that  fell  destroyer 
of  the  white  race,  malaria,  which  kills  more 
than  war  and  famine,  that  they  suffer  in  the 
southern  states  more  from  diseases  of  winter 
than  those  of  summer.  They  are,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  exempt  from  the  violent  congestive 
fevers  of  our  interior  districts,  and  other  vio¬ 
lent  forms  of  marsh  fever;  and  so  exempt  are 
they  from  yellow  fever,  that  I  am ’now  at¬ 
tending  my  first  case  of  this  disease  in  a  full- 
blooded  negro.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
the  negro  blood  is  an  antidote  against  yellow 
fever,  for  the  smallest  admixture  of  it  with 
the  white  will  protect  against  this  disease, 
even  though  the  subject  come  from  a  healthy 
northern"  latitude  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare. 
I  will  not  fatigus  the  reader  by  au  elaborate 
comparison  of  the  diseases  of  the  two  races, 
as  influenced  by  climate,  but  will  allude  to  a 
single  one — consumption. 

In  Charleston  they  have  but  recently  com¬ 
menced  separating  the  white  and  colored, 

;  population  in  their  bills  of  mortality,  with  full 
details,  and  I  have  the  deaths  from  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  class  for  but  one  year,  via., 
1846;  but  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  so  uniform,  that  it  fluctuates  but  little 
when  undisturbed  by  epidemic  diseases.  In 
Charleston,  the  deaths  from  consumption  in 
18-16  were  1  in  7  of  all.  the  deaths;  and’ in 
Mobile  the  average  for  the  three  years,  IS  44- 
’45-46,  the  ratio  was  1  in  8  in  "the  colored 
population. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  If ew- York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  February  27, 
1847  : 

“  Colored  Home. — The  report  of  the  resident 
physician,  James  D.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  for  tin;  year 
ending  1st  January,  1847,  is  just  published. 
By  the  tabular  account  of  the  inmates  during 
that  time,  which  specifies  the  sex,  age,  history 
and  diseases  of  all  who  have  come  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Fitch,  we  find  that  the 
total  number  in  charge  during  the  year  was 
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464,  and  the  number  of  deaths  89.  .  .  . 1 

The  disease  most  prominent  is  consumption, 
by  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  deaths 
have  been  caused,  the  number  being  47,”  &c. 

Now,  how  near  this  astounding  mortality 
from  consumption  may  be  to  the  general  re¬ 
sult  of  other  years  in  New-York  and  Boston, 
I  have  not  the  data  to  determine.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  plead  one 
side  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  very  glad 
if  some  gentlemau  of  the  north  would  giv^ 
me  or  the  public  all  the  information  possible. 
Why  do  they  not  give  us  the  facts  fully  1 

The  combined  influence  of  climate  and  so¬ 
cial  condition  is  again  illustrated  by  the  com¬ 
parative  increase  of  the  colored  class  north 
and  south.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  whole  population  of  Philadelphia,  includ¬ 
ing  white  and  colored,  in  the  decennial  period 
from  1830  to  1840,  increased  35  per  cent, 
while  the  colored,- taken  alone, ■'ghows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  but  18  per  cent.  From  the  constant 
escape  of  negroes  Mfro?n  the  slave  states,  and 
the  protection  offered  them  in  Philadelphia, 
we  should  have  expected  a  different  result. 
I  will  here  introduce  an  extract  bearing  on 
this  point,  from  my  article  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  January,  1846,  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Human  Race. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  me¬ 
thods  of  testing  the  influence  of  climate  on 
the  negrp  race,  would  be  to  ascertain  the 
relative  proportion  of  children,  in  different 
states,  to  the  free  colored  women  between  15 
and  45  years,  (the  fruitful  age.)  I  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  constructed  the  following  table  from 
the  census  of  1 840,  in  which  is  given  all  the 
free  Colored  children  under  10  years,  and  the 
colored  females  as  near  as  possible.  The  cen¬ 
sus  gives  the  free  colored  females  between  10 
and  24,  between  24  and  86,  and  between  36 
and  55.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  half  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  first  and  last,  and  added 
this  amount  to  the  whole  of  those  between  24 
and  36,  which  must  givo  a  sufficiently  near 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

I  have,  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  table, 
placed  the  per  eentage  of  excess  or  deficiency 
of  children  compared  with  the  females  ;  and 
the  excess  or  deficiency  in  each  state  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  placing  the  sign  plus  or  minus  be¬ 
fore  the  number  expressing  the  per  eentage. 

I  have  confined  these  statistics  to  the  free 
colored  population,  because  they  are  the  most 
stationary  ;  and  similarity  of  habits  and  other 
circumstances  render  them  the  fairest  test," 
There  are  some  irregularities  in  these  statis¬ 
tics  which  are  difficult  to  explain,  but  if  we 
take  the  aggregate  of  sections,  or  any  rational 
view  of  the  matter,  I  think  they  are  not  un¬ 
satisfactory.  I  give  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  hoping  they  will  at  least  lead  the  way 
to  other  observations. 
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Maine. . . . 

280 

296 

+  5 

New-Hampshire. . 

in' 

107 

—  9 

Massachusetts . 

1,782 

1,807 

+  * 

Rhode  Island. . . 

850 

673 

—26 

Connecticut . 

1,836 

1,902 

167 

+  3 

Vermont.. . . . 

156 

+  7 

New-York.  . 

12,511 

12,040 

—  3 

New- Jersey.. . 

4,374 

5,858 

+33 

Pennsylvania . 

11,687 

12,509 

+ 1 

Delaware. . . 

3,207 

5,358 

+33 

Maryland; . , . 

13,727 

18,548 

+35 

Virginia.. . . 

10,457 

15,857 

+53 

North  Carolina.. . 

5,507 

7,666 

+39> 

South  Carolina . . . 

1,776 

2,795 

+57 

Georgia . . . . 

515 

802 

+55 

Alabama . . . . . 

ylQ5 

572 

+40 

Mississippi. . 

269 

409 

+  50 

Louisiana . 

5,892 

8,178 

+38 

Tennessee. . . . . . 

999 

1,854 

+95 

Kentucky. . . . . 

1.276 

1,984 

-{-55 

Ohio . 

3,558 

5.190 

+43 

Indiana.  . . . 

1,348 

2,370 

+75 

Illinois.  . . . . 

696 

1,084 

+55 

Missouri . 
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345 

+  15 

Florida. . . . . . . 

177 

216 

+23 

Arkansas . 

81 

0J  144 

+77 

Michigan . . . 

148 

173 

+17 

Dis.  of  Columbia . 

2,1.61 

2,376 

+  9 

The  only  line  which  can  be  drawn  across 
the  United  States  without  intersecting  states, 
is  one  about  thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  very  nearly  bounds  on  the 
north,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas.  The  states  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  are, 
all  south  of  this  line,  and  the  other  states  al[ 
north  of  it.  From  the  abundance  of  provi¬ 
sions,  the  absence  of  malaria,  the  protection 
here  giveu  to  the  colored  class,  we  might  rea¬ 
sonably  infer  that  they  would  be  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  prolific  in  the  northern  division. 
The  southern  division  comprises  all  the  most 
sickly  portions  of  our  country,  and  the  free 
negroes  have  less  liberty  and  indulgence  than 
at  the  north.  A  calculation  made  from  the 
above  table  gives  but  about  25  per  cent,  more 
children  than  females  in  the  northern  division, 
while  in  the  southern  the  excess  is  44  per 
cent.  The  New-Eugland  states  alone  show 
3  per  cent,  less  children  than  females  of  the 
child-bem  hug  age. 
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By  the  census  of  1800,  there  were  in  the 
New-England  states,  of  all  ages,  17,3  17  free 
colored,  and  in  1840  there  were  but  22,638, 
or  au  increase  only  of  5,316  in  40  years  1  If 
climate  and  social  condition  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  result,  3?  must  leave  it  to  others 
to  show  what  becomes  of  the  natural  increase, 
and  of  the  colored  immigrants  constantly  com¬ 
ing  in. 

But,  had  we  all  the  data  necessary  for  fix* 
ing  the  value  of  life  in  the  pure  whites  and 
blacks,  another  question  arises  with  regard  to 
the  longevity  of  the  mixed  bloods  or  mulattoes. 
This  question  presents  many  ramifications, 
which  are  not  only  curious,  but  deeply  im¬ 
portant  to  the  philanthropist.  It  has  been 
more  fully  treated  in  some  of  its  bearings 
than  I  have  room  for  here,  in  the  article  al¬ 
luded  to  iu  the  Southern  Quarterly,  and  I 
now  shall  merely  touch  it  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  value  of  life.  Whether  it  be 
primitive  or  not,  the  white  and  black  races 
are  to  alt  intents  and  purposes  specifically 
different  y  and  it  is  our  business  now  to  treat 
them  as  we  find  them  in  reference  to  our  sub¬ 
ject. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Journal,  November,  1842,  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  “  philanthropist,”  who  seems  to  be 
an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  uses  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : 

“  From  authentic  statistics  and  extensive  cor¬ 
roborating  information,  obtained  from  sources 
to  me  of  unquestionable  authority,  together 
with  my  own  observations,  I  am  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  following  statements  are  sub¬ 
stantially  correct : 

“  1st.  That  the  longevity  of  the  Africans  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  part  of  the  globe. 

“2d.  That  mulattoes,  those  born  of 
parents  one  being  African  and  the  other  white 
or  Caucasian,  are  the  shortest  lived  of  any 
class  of  the  human  race. 

“  3d.  That  the  mulattoes  are  not  more 
liable  to  die  under  the  age  of  2|>  than  the 
whites  or  blacks;  but  from  25  to  40  their 
deaths  are  as  10  to  1  of  either  the  whites  or 
blacks  between  those  ages;  from  40  to  55, 
the  deaths  are  as  50  to  1 ;  and  from  55  to 
70,  100  to  1.  •' 

“  4 tli.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  peo¬ 
ple  of  color  is  more,  than  100  per  cent,  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  slaves. 

“  5th.  That  those  of  unmixed  extraction  in 
the  free  states  are  not  more  liable  to  sickness 
or  premature  -  death  than  the  whites  of  then- 
rank  and  condition  in  society;  but  that  the 
striking  mortality  so. manifest  among  the  free 
people  of  color,  is  in  every  community  and 
section  of  the  country  invariably  confined  to 
the  mulattoes. 

“  It  was  remarked  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
south,  eminent  for  his  intellectual  attainments, 
and  distinguished  for  his  correct  observation, 


and  who  has  lived  many  years  in  the  southern 
states,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
ever  seen  a  mulatto  of  70  years  of  age. 

“  From  sf  correspondence  published  in  the 
|  Boston  Spectator,  in  April  feist,  are  taken  the 
following  statistics: 

|  “In  a  colored  population  of  2,634,348,  in¬ 
cluding  free  blacks,  there  are  1,980  over  100 
years  of  age;  whereas  there  are  but  647 
whites  over  100  in  a  population  of  14,581,000. 

“In  Boston,  the  number  of  deaths  annually 
among  the  colored  population  is  about  1  in 
15,  and  there  are  fewer  pure  blacks  in  this 
city  than  any  other.  The  same  comparative 
mortality  between  mulattoes  and  blacks  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Guiana,  where 
unfavorable  social  causes  do  not  operate 
against  the  mulattoes  as  in  the  Uliited 
States.”  v 

Though  they  do  substantially,  my  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  south  will  not  fully  corroborate 
all  the  above  conclusions  of  “  Philanthropist.” 
My  belief  is  that  the  mulattoes  do  die  more 
than  whites  or  blacks  under  25,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  above  this  age,  and  that  the  pure 
blacks  are  destroyed  by  cold  climate  as  well 
as  the  mulattoes,  though  the  latter  may  be 
most  sensitive. 

I.  will  here  give  the  results  of  my  own  pro-: 
fessional  observation  during  twenty  years  at 
the  south,  which  I  feel  assured  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  substantially  confirm.  The  facta 
were  forced  upon  me  during  my  intercourse 
with  the  colored  class,  and  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  long  before  I  had  formed  any  theory  on 
the  subject,  and  at  a  time  when  my  convic¬ 
tions  were  the  opposite  of  what  they  now 
are.  ■  ...  * 

1st.  The  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  in- 
j  telligence  between  the  blacks  and  whites, 
j  2d.  They  are  less  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue,  exposure,  and  hardships  of  all  kinds, 
than  either  blacks  or  whites. 

3d.  The  mulatto  women  are  peculiarly  del¬ 
icate,  and  more  subject  to  a  variety  of  chronic 
diseases  peculiar  to  females. 

4th;  The  women  are  bad  breeders  and  bad 
nurses-— many  do  not  conceive,  and  most  are 
subject  to  abortions,  or  premature  births. 

5th.  The  two  sexes,  when  they  marry,  are 
less  prolific  than  when  crossed  on  one  of  the 
parent  stocks. 

6th.  The  specific  difference  of  the  races  is 
strongly  illustrated  in  the  exemption  of  the 
negroes  from  yellow  and  congestive  fevers; 
not  only  the  negro,  but  the  quarteroon,  though 
a  native  of  a  cold  latitude,  is  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  exempt;  there  are  occasional  exceptions, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  yellow  fever,  like 
cholera,  has  often  been  fatal  to  domestic 
animals. 

The  above  facts,  which  I  think  will  in  the 
main  hold  good  in  all  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
are  more  marked  the  farther  north  we  look, 
would  seem  to  be  contradicted  to  a  a  insider- 
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able  extent,  if  not  wholly  refuted,  by  an  op¬ 
posite  state  of  things  od  the  gulf.  I  hope  the 
contradiction,  however,  will  prove  to  be  only 
apparent. 

The  mulattoes,  by  which  I  mean  all  grades 
of  ruixtipe,  derived  from  the  early  population 
of  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New-Orleans,  and 
who  are  a  mixture  principally  of  French  and 
Spanish  blood  with  that  of  the  negro,  present 
very  different  .physical  characters  from  the 
mulattoes  seen  in  the  Atlantic  states,  who  are 
derived  mainly  frond  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  complexion  on  the  gulf  of  the  colored 
creoles  (as  they  are  called)  is  a  strong  copper, 
or  bronze  of  different  shades,  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  eye,  and  strikingly  different  from 
the  chalky,  sickly  hue  of  the  others ;  they  ex¬ 
cite  at  once  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  new,  or 
distinct  race — are  well  formed,  more  robust 
and  hardy,  and  their  features  often  regular 
and  handsome,  partaking  little  of  the  contour 
of  the  negro ;  they  are  also  much  more  pro¬ 
lific  and  long-lived  than  the  mulattoes  of  the 
colder  states,  A  stranger  coining  to  Mobile, 
or  New- Orleans,  could  not  fail  to  be  forcibly 
struck  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  these 
colored  creoles,  many  of  whom  resemble  so 
closely  certain  Mongol  tribes,  as  to  give  strong 
support  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton, 
that  the  latter  may  possibly  be  a  mixed  face 
of  Caucasians  and  negroes ;  an  idea  which 
will  be  much  strengthened  by  bis  remarks  on 
the  influence  of  climate  on  hybridity.  Their 
hair  is  often  as  straight,  black,  and  glossy  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  or  Indian ;  the  high  cheek¬ 
bone  and  obliquity  of  the  eyes  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  '  In  looking  over  the  well-executed 1 
heads  in  Richards’  Physical  History  of  Mao,  I 
can  find  no  type  of  the  colored  races  of  the 
old  world,  as  the  Mongol,  Hindoo,  Malay,  Ac., 
of  which  I  have  not  seen  a  good  imitation  in 
real  life  among  the  colored  creoles  of  Mobile 
and  New -Oka  us ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  show  no  resfmhlance  to  the  aborigines 
of  the  new  world— -these  stand  out  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  as  Dr.  Morton’s  Crania  | 
A  mericana  will  show,  as  boldly  as  a  new  and 
distinct  creation. 

It  is  perhaps  a  difficult  task  to  account  for 
the  above  differences  between  these  creoles 
and  the  mulattoes  of  colder  climates;  it  is; 
possible  that,  a  reason  may  be  found  in  certain 
affinities  or  repulsions  of  certain  races,  which 
fits  or  unfits  them  for  perfect-  amalgamation. 
The  population  of  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  is  such 
a  heterogeneous  compound  at  the  present  day  | 
of  aborigines,  Celts,  Sclavonians,  and  Ger- 1 
mans,  that  there  are  now  endless  disputes  as 
to  the  original  physical  character  of  each  of 
these  latter  races,  and  as  to  the  blood  which 
now  predominates  in  each  country.  The 
modern  Britons,  and  the  Germans,  from  whom 
they  are  principally  descended,  are  usually 
much  more  fair  m  complexion  than  the  French, 


Spaniards,  Italians,  Russians,  Poles,  Ac.,  who, 
Lawrence  and  others  maintain,  are  derived 
from  the  Celts  and  Slavons,  of  dark  skin, 
hair  ajd  eyes.  Explain  the  fact  as  we  may, 
1  it  is  to  ihy  mind  evident  that  negroes  amal¬ 
gamate,  much  better  with  the 'dark  than  the 
fair  races. 

When  we  reflect  on  th#v specific  difference 
between  the  two  races,  (Caucasian  and  Negro,) 
and  the  many  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  mulatto,  I  think  we  are  justifiable  in  re¬ 
garding  the  latter  as  a  hybrid.  I  have  shown 
on  a  former  occasion  that  naturalists  have 
been  able  to  lay  down  no  rule  which  could 
offer  the  slightest  objection  to  this  idea.  We 
have  shown  also  that  different  hybrids  are 
subject  to  very  different  laws ;  some  are  pro¬ 
lific  and  others  not,  Ac.  Why  may  it  not  be 
a-Jaw  of  the  human  hybrid,  that  it  is  more 
delicate,  Jess  hardy  ana  long-lived  than  the 
parent  stocks  ?  There  are  facts  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  which  lend  support  to  this  idea.  ; 

Dr.  Morton,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Crtinia  Americana  and  Egyptica,  in  a  paper 
read  last  November  before  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  on  “  hy¬ 
bridity  in  animals  and  plants,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  species,”  give  us  some  interesting  fads, 
which  may  account  more  satisfactorily  for  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  mulattoes  north 
and  south.  After  showing  that  not  only  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  but  genera  produce  prolific 
hybrids,  he  gives  facts  to  prove  that  climate 
has  much  to  do  with  the  fecundity  of  certain 
hybrids ;  they  may  not  breed,  for  example, 
in  a  cold  climate,  but  will  in  a  warm  one, 
which  is  more  congenial  to  their  nature. 
Such  would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the 
mulatto  or  hybrid  offspring  of  the  Caucasian 
and  Negro  races ;  the  facts  can  be  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  mulattoes  (the  colored  cre¬ 
oles  at  least)  of  Mobile  and  New-Orleans 
are  more  prolific,  more  bardy,  longer  lived, 
arid  in  every  respect  a  superior  race  to  those 
of  the  north.  My  observations  for  some 
years  were  made  on  the  mulattoes  of  South 
Cai’olina,  and,  even  as  far  south  as  this,  their 
inferiority  is  manifest. 

The  facts  and  deductions  thus  far  present¬ 
ed  would  lead  very  strongly  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  black  slaves  of  the  south  are 
very  safe  risks  for  insurance  ;  but  though  fully 
persuaded  of  the  favorable  position  of  this 
class,  both  as  to  climate  and  social  condition, 
in  reference  to  health  and  longevity,  and 
though  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  life  insurance'  to  the  slave 
states,  still  I  must  say  that  I  believe  there  are 
yet  no  data  by  which  the  value  of  these  lives 
can  be  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  thoughtless  procedure  of  some  com¬ 
panies. 

i  The  mortality  among  the  colored  class  in 
I  Charleston,  including  blacks,  mulattoes.  slaves, 
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and  free,  is  1  in  44  annually ;  and  though  this 
is  a  more  favorable  table  than  "can  be  found 
in  any  laboring  class  in  the  world,  and  though 
even  this  morality  might  be  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  could  we  separate  the  free  and  the  hy¬ 
brids  from  the  black  slaves ;  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  among  the  whites  it  is  only 
the  better  class  that  apply  for  policies,  and 
that  the  negroes  are  the  laboring  class  of  the 
south.  It  is  a  woll-knoitfn  fact,  that  as  you 
rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  so  does  the  lon¬ 
gevity  increase,  simply  because  the  upper 
classes  are  less  exposed  to  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
eases,  and  can  command  comforts  and  prompt 
medical  advice  in  sickness.  The  experience 
too  of  insurance,,  companies  in  Europe,  shows 
that  there  is  far  less  mortality  in  their  se¬ 
lected  lives  than  in  the  aggregate  population 
of  a  nation.  It  cannot  he  reasonably  e  ;pect- 
ed,  then,  that  the  slaves  at  the  south  can  equal 
iu  longevity  the  better  classes  of  Europe,  or 
the  seiected  lives  of  insurance  companies. 

The  black  slaves,  though  generally  treated 
with  kindness  and  indulgence,  are  the  labor¬ 
ing  class — are  exposed  much  to  the  causes  of 
disease,  and  are  less  protected  in  sickness 
than  the  higher  classes ;  like  the  man-servant 
and  maid-servant  of  the  free  states,  they  are 
less  cared  for  in  sickness  and  health 'than  the 
master  and  mistress.  The  longest  lived  class 
in  England  are  the  nobility  ;  and  (liough'pov- 
erfcy  in  itself  may  not  be  a  sin,  it  is  not  only 
a  disgrace,  but  tempts  many  a  poor  fellow  to 
sell  soul  aud  body  both. 

“  Lord  lead  us  not  into  temptation,’5  is  the 
wisest  prayer  ever  uttered— it  contains  a  pro¬ 
found  reflection  on  human  nature.  Men  are 
prone  to  become  very  good  and  pious  when 
they  get  too  old  to  be  tempted,  and  we  would 
therefore  pray  daily  not  to  be  tempted.  Life 
insurance  on  negroes  offers  strong  temptations 
to  be  feared,  many  of  which  I  have  not  time 
to  enumerate. 

When  a  company  insures  the  life  of  a  free 
man,  it  has  the  best  of  all  guaranties  against 
foul  play,  viz. :  the  innate  love  of  life  of 
the  insured  party.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  occasionally  see  at  the  south  unfeeling 
masters,  as  we  do  unfeeling  husbands,  cruel 
fathers,  and  cruel  masters  to  apprentices,  in 
the  free  states  ;  and  such  individuals  will  not 
show  any  increase  of  kindness  during  sick¬ 
ness,  should  their  interest  be  opposed  to  hu¬ 
manity.  As  long  as  the  negro  is  sound,  and 
worth  more  than  the  amount  insured,  self- 
interest  will  prompt  the  owner  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  slave ;  but,  if  the  slave  become 
unsound,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  per¬ 
fect  recovery, the  underwriters  cannot  expect 
fair  play — the  insurance  money  is  worth  more 
than  the  slave,  and  the  latter  is  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  ji  superannuated  horse. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  every  where, 
and  at  all  times.  See  how  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer  coins  his  guineas  out  of  the  exhausted 


frames  of  his  wretched  operatives ;  after  one 
set  of  victims  is  worked  to  death,  another  is 
at  hand  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  So  with  the 
southern  masters;  though  their  slayesf  as  a 
general  rule,  meet  with  more  kindness  than 
any  laboring  class  in  the  world,  yet  when  it 
ceases  to  be  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  life  of  the  slave,  he  will  in  many 
instances  cease  to  be  careful  of  it.  Any  man 
who  will  drive  a  horse  cruelly,  will  drive  a 
negro  or  operative  to  death,  if  he  can  gain 
any  thing  by  so  doing.  '  ; 

Suppose  a  thousand  slaves  to  be  insured 
for  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  a  portion  of  them 
should  become  unsound,  and  it  is  no  longer 
the  interest  of  the  owners  that  they  should 
live  out  the  seven  years;  would  not  many 
be  like  the  Yankee  captain  with  the  insured 
ship,  “  Damn  the  old  hulk,  let  her  sink — I 
am  safe.”  That  “  Almighty  Dollar  ”  would 
soon  silence  the  soft,  small  voice  of  human- 
ity. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  unsound  negroes  would  be  insured 
fraudulently,  which  could  be  easily  done— 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  negroes 
who  will  nurse  the  master  with  an  tiring 
devotion  and  kindness,  night  and  day,  are, 
like  dogs,  utterly  regardless  of  each  other’s 
wants  in  sickness ;  this  is  a  characteristic  in 
freedom  or  slavery^- 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  insure  negroes  on 
plantations  in  the  country,  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  I  fear,  to  get  competent  and  reli¬ 
able  medical  examiners,  and  for  other 
reasons.  Most  of  the  applications  would 
probably  be  from  the  towns.  It  has  not 
been,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  likely  to  become, 
the  custom  of  masters  to  insure  slaves, 
except  in  those  instances  where  they  sup¬ 
pose  some  extraordinary  risk  to  life  is  in¬ 
curred,  and  if  such  risks  alone  be  taken,  the 
chances  must  be  against  the  underwriters. 
I  will  mention  for  example  the  fact,  that 
most  of  the  negroes  presented  to  me  for 
insurance  have  been  deck  hands  of  steam¬ 
boats,  who,  besides  the  danger  of  being 
blown  up,  are  exposed  to  other  dangers 
much  greater ;  at  one  moment  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  firemen,  arid  at  the  next,  they  are 
rolling  cotton  bales  down  the  river  bank  at 
midnight  in  a  cold  rain.  Many  are  conse¬ 
quently  attacked  by  pleurisy,  and  other 
acute  diseases ;  they  are  not  unfrequently 
seriously  injured  by  blows  from  the  cotton 
bales  while  polling  down  the  high  bluffs, 
and  lastly,  they  often  become  intemperate, 
and  contract  other  bad  habits  which  lead 
to  disturbance  of  health. — Nott. 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Nott, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention  : 

The  Slave  Question. — With  what  intense 
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anxiety  are  the  eves  of  the,  whole  country  I 
fixed  upon  the  meeting  of  our  next  national 
assembly  \  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  struggle  which  must-  shake 
the  Union  to  its  very  foundations?  The 
social  position,  of  the  negro  race,  and  its 
influences  on  the  various  sections  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  discussed,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  most  of  the  leaders  of  public,  opinion, 
north  and  south,  are  wholly  unprepared 
to  meet  the  great  difficulties  that  complicate 
this  subject ;  and  the  facts  I  have  here  and 
on  former  occasions  alluded  to,  call  loudly 
upon  the  attention  cf  the  statesman,  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist.  All  the  reason¬ 
ing  anti  action  of  legislators  heretofore  have 
been  deduced  too  much  from  the  history  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  as  if  the  question  were 
settled  that  the  white  man  aud  negro  are 
essentially  the  same,  and  demand  the  same 
course  of  policy.  When  we  ask  for  facts 
— for  some  clear  light  of  experience,  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  past,  to  lead  us  out 
of.  the  labyrinth  in  which  fate  has  placed  us — 
we  are  answered  by  the  sentimental  ab¬ 
stractions  of  the  closet.  But,  Mr.  Editor, 
these  great  difficulties  cannot  be  met  and 
overcome  by  abstractions.  We  must,  look 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  paces  for  light ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
nothing  wise — nothing  productive  of  sub¬ 
stantial  good  to  the  negro  race — can  be 
effected  without  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
physical  and  intellectual  character. 

Can  humanity  look  without  a  shudder 
upon  the  reckless  impetuosity  with  which 
demagogues  and  fanatics  decide  great  ques¬ 
tions  like  this,  involving  the  lives,  fortunes, 
and  happiness  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  those 
facts  which  are  indispensable  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  rational  opinion?  The  angry  and 
senseless  discussions  on  negro  emancipation, 
which  have  agitated  Christendom  for  the 
la^t  half  century,  were  commenced  in  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  abolitionists  have  onlybeeome 
more  angry  and  unreasonable  as  facts  have 
risen  up  against  their  theories. 

It  has  become  evident  hat  this  contro¬ 
versy,  as  now  conducted,  must  lead  to  con¬ 
sequences  fraught  with  evil  both  -  to  the 
white  and  black  races.  Is  it  not  time,  then, 
that  good  and  wise  men  should  rise  up,  in¬ 
form  themselves  thoroughly,  and,  looking 
the  difficulties  full  in  the  face,  adopt  such  a 
course  as  reason  and  humanity  shall  dic¬ 
tate  ? 

The  object  of  the  honest  abolitionist  must 
certainly  be,  to  better  the  condition  either 
of  the  white  or  black  races.  How  are  the 
whites  to  be  benefited?  What  the  distant, 
future  may  bring  forth,  human  sagacity 
cannot  foretell ;  but  we  know  that  all  great 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  policy  of  a  coun¬ 


try  must  be  productive  of  distress  :  and  no 
one  can  doubt  that  emancipation  of  the 
southern  slaves  would,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  be  followed  by  utter  destruction  of 
the  great  staples  of  the  south,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  destruction  of  the  manufacturing 
and  other  interests  of  the  north.  It  would 
not  stop  here ;  but  the  older  nations  who 
are  fed  by  our  commerce  would  suffer,  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  ourselves.  Should 
such,  consequences  be  hazarded  without 
good  and  sufficient  reasons?  But  how  are 
the  blacks  to  be  benefited  by  emancipa¬ 
tion!  This  is  the  great  point  on  which  the 
controversy  should  run.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  light  on  this  point,  either -in  the 
history  of  the  past,  or  in  the  teachings  of 
the  present  day?  ^  Will  some  abolitionist 
talk  to  us  sober  sense  and  reason,  and  de¬ 
monstrate  some  plan  by  which  the  negro 
can  be  made  free,  prosperous  and  happy  ? 

I  am  a  slave  owner,  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  I  shall,  in  common  with  the  southern 
people,  resist  all  encroachments  on  our  con¬ 
stitutional  and  natural  rights,  I  am,  on  the 
other  hand,  free  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to 
advocate  any  scheme  of  emancipation  which 
will  insure  to  the  slaves  of  the  south  greater 
happiness  than  they  now  enjoy.  Every 
candid  and  intelligent  man,  who  has  exam¬ 
ined  the  facts,  must  acknowledge:  that  the 
negroes  of  the  southern  states  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  those  of  Africa,  all  of  whom 
are  the  slaves  of  barbarian  chiefs ;  that  they 
are  in  a  far  better  condition,  morally  and 
physically,  and  more  happy,  than  those  of 
the  free  states ;  that  they  are  in  every  re¬ 
spect  in.  a  better  condition  than  the  emau- 
j  cipated  blacks  of  the  West  Indies;  and  that 
‘  African  colonization,  and  the  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  labors  of  missionaries,  have  so  far  result¬ 
ed  in  no  good. 

Whether  the  negro  be  of  distinct  origin— 
whether  lie  be  a  descendant  of  Adam, 
changed  by  the  long  continued  action  of 
physical  causes,  or  whether  the  Almighty 
has,  by  a  direct  curse,  blackened  his  skin 
and  clouded  his  intellect,  it  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  here  to  inquire ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  negro  novj  presents  peculiar  physi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  characters.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  is  immaterial  which 
theory  we  adopt.  The  true  questions  to  be 
decided  are— To  what  position  among  man¬ 
kind  is  he  now  best  suited  ?  and,  to  what 
position  more  exalted  can  time  ana  experi¬ 
ence  elevate  him  ? 

Though  many  contend  that  mental  cul¬ 
tivation,  continued  through  several  genera¬ 
tions;  may  greatly  improve  a  race,  no  one 
of  our  authoritative  writers  on  the  natural 
history  of  man,  whether  Christian  or  Infi¬ 
del,  whether  advocating  or  opposing  the 
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unity  of  the  human  race,  can  he  found  to  | 
maintain  the  intellectual  equality  of  the 
black  and  white  races. 

Experience  teaches  that  none  but  an  in¬ 
telligent  people  are  fit.  for  any  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  short  of  an  absolute  despotism,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  negro  is  to 
be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  qualify  him 
for  self-government.  He  cannot  be  educat¬ 
ed  to  any  extent  while  a  slave,  because  he 
becomes  unfit  for  slavery  and  dangerous  tb 
the  master.  He  cannot  be  liberated  and 
allowed  to" remain  where  he  now  is,  because 
a  large  population,  so  indolent,  improvident 
and  vicious  as  free  negroes  every  where  are, 
could  not  be  tolerated  in  any  country. 
Could  Alabama,  for  example,  permit  her 
300,000  slaves  to  be  freed  a.nd  turned  loose 
within  her  borders  ?  And  I  would  ask  the 
states  north  of  the  Potomac,  if  they  would 
vote  for  the  emancipation  of  three  millions 
of  slaves,  with  the  “proviso,”  that  when 
liberated  they  should  all  settle  at  the  north  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  abolitionists  of  the 
north  would  sooner  vote  that  all  the  tribes 
of  Africa  should  be  turned  over  to  the  devil 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Self-preservation 
equally  forbids  that  such  an  idea  should  be 
entertained  for  .the  southern  states. 

But  one  scheme,  then,  can  be  seriously  en¬ 
tertained,  viz.,  that  of  colonization ;  and  it  is 
muck  to  be  desired  that  some  one  would  give 
us  a  project  by  which  these' million^  of  igno¬ 
rant,  stupid  negroes  can  be  successfully  col¬ 
onized,  and  kept  from  relapsing  (as  they  are 
rapidly  doing  in  St.  Domingo)  into  African 
barbarism.  The  experiments  in  colonization, 
and  even  the  gigantic  efforts  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade,  have  so  far  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  evil ;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  if  the  negro  caafoso'improved 
as  to  qualify  him  for  self-government,  a  long 
series  of  years  will  be  required  to  effect  such  a 
result.  The  monumental  history  of  Egy  pt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  researches  of  Bunsen,  Lep- 
sius,  and  other  learned  hierologists,  shows, 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  negro  presented  the 
same  physical and  intellectual  characters  5,000 
years  ago  that  he  does  now)  and  how  long, 
may  it  be  asked,  will  it  take  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  Caucasian  standard  ?  I  deny,  positively, 
that  there  is  any  evidence  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  or  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  to 
prove  that  the  brain  of  a  race  can  be  enlarged 
and  the  intellect  expanded  by  cultivation 
through  a  series  of  generations."  The  skulls 
of  the  untutored  Germans  of  antiquity — of 
the  Greek  peasants — of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  of  the  wandering  Circassians,  who  are 
now  bidding  defiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  are  as  well  formed  as  those  of  the 
nobility  of  England  of  the  present  day. 
Baron  Larrey,  whose  authority  will  not  be 
questioned  in  this  matter,  tells  us  that  the 
wandering  Arabs  have  the  finest  formed 


brains  he  ever  saw.  The  Caucasian  head  is 
always  ready  formed,  and  when  the  spark  is 
applied  the  intellect  blazes  forth.  Wherever 
this  race  is  brought  under  a  good  government, 
great  men  spring  up  from  the  very  forests. 
Can  any  one  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
genius  of  Alexander,  Ccesar,  Napoleon,  Han¬ 
nibal,  Newton,  La  Place,  Cuvier,  Shakspeare, 
Ac.,  is  attributable  to  cultivated  ancestry  \ 
No — the  same  blood  has  been  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  race  from  Adam 
down  to  the  present  day. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
negro  really  is  susceptible  of  progressive  im¬ 
provement.  Where  is  the  nation  willing  to 
devote  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  three  millions  of  negroes  ?  Will 
Old  England?  No.  WdllNew-England ?  No. 
They  may  both  be  rcady  to  sacrifice  both  the 
whites  and  blacks  of  the  south  on  the  altar 
of  false  humanity,  but  neither  will  stretch  out 
his  hand  to  offer  substantial  aid  in  the  cause. 

I  must  bring  this  hasty  letter  to  a  close, 
but  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  make  appa¬ 
rent  the  paramount  importance  of  negro 
statistics ,  If  the  blacks  are  intellectually  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  whites — if  the  whites  are  dete¬ 
riorated  by  amalgamation  with  the  blacks— 
if  the  longevity  and  physical  perfection  of  the 
mixed  race  is  below  that  of  either  of  the  pure 
races,  and  if  the  negro  is  by  nature  unfit  for 
self-government,  these  are  grave  matters  for 
consideration.  These  conclusions  I  solemnly 
believe  to  be  true,  and  that  full  investigation 
will  only  tend  to  confirm  them;  and  I  may 
add,  that  my  conviction  is  the  result  of  much 
personal  observation  and  careful  perusal  of 
every  work  of  note  on  the  natural  history  of 
man  in  the  French  and  English  languages. 

The  negroes  have  attained  a  greater  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation— greater  physical 
development  and  longevity,  and  incomparably 
more  happiness,  in  our  slave  states,  than  they 
have  ever  enjoyed  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  feeling  of  humanity,  then, 
and  every  motive  of  policy,  should”  bid  us 
handle  gently  a  question  of  such  extreme 
delicacy.  We  have  yet  no  light  to  guide  us 
safely  in  a  change ;  and  as  we  know  that  the 
southern  people  are  responsible  to  God  alone 
for  their  sins,  and  that  it  is  bis  hand  at  last 
that  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  it  would 
be  better,-  far,  to  leave  this  question  to  The 
slow  but  certain  work  of  time  and  expe 
rience.  (Mobile,  Ala.) 

Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  Blacks, 
North  and  South.*-— We  have  lately  taken 
some  pains  in  examining  the  reports  of  18-15, 
1 84 G,  and  1847,  of  the  Prison  Discipline  As¬ 
sociation,  kindly  furnished  us  at  the  office  in 
New-York,  in  the  hope  of  finding  statistical 
information  which  might  be  of  value  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  subject  of  the  above  article ;  | 
but,  unfortunately,  the  same  fault  may  bej 
found  with  these  reports  as  with  all  others, 
that  they  do  not  sufficiently  discriminate 
between  black  and  white.  However,  such 
facts  as  we  could  gather;  after  a  search  of  a 
thousand  pages,  we  present.  They  pertain 
as  much  to  the  morals  as  the  longevity  of 
northern  negroes. 


MORTALITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
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“  It  will  be  perceived says  the  report  of  | 
1845,  (from  which  this  table  is  taken,)  “that 
these  numbers  are  to  each  other  in  the  pro-  j 
portion  of  1  to  1.96.  That  is,  out  of  1,000  of  I 
each  color  residing  in  the  city,  196  blacks  die 
for  every  100  whites;  and  for  every  1,000  of 
each  color  in  the  Penitentiary,  the  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  316  blacks  to  every  100 
whites.  Returns  from  the  Philadelphia 
County  Prison,  for  the  last  ten  years,  show 
that  out  of  101  deaths  in  that  establishment,  | 
54  died  of  consumption.  Of  these,  40  were  I 
colored,  and  14  white.” 

In  the  Wethersfield  Penitentiary,  from 
March,  1841,  to  March,  1844,  the  average  of 
deaths  was  2.82  for  whites,  10.96  for  colored. 


Eastern  Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
years,  ending  18-13,  1.85  per  cent,  deaths, 
white ;  6.63  black.  In  the  Philadelphia  prison, 
for  ten  years,  ending  1845,  white  prisoners, 
1,119;  black,  1,089;  deaths,  white,  1  in  46; 
black,  1  in  12.  The  whole  admission  of  con¬ 
victs  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  from  October,  1829,  to  December,  1845, 
was  2,054,  of  which  692  were  black,  or  about 
one  third !  This  frightful  immorality  and  crime 
of  the  black  population  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  reflected  bow  small  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  or  even  of 
Philadelphia,  it  embraces.  Extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  in  1840  very  nearly  140  per  cent, 
of  (he  inmates  of  the  same  prison  were  col¬ 
ored  1  “  Perhaps,”  sf  ys  Dr.  Ginon,  the  phy¬ 
sician  in  charge,  in  his  report,  “  the  most 
striking  feature*  is  the  great  disproportion 
between  white  and  colored  deaths— a  dispro¬ 
portion  that  has  engaged  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  some  of  our  most  enlightened 
and  benevolent  citizens,  and  given  rise  to 
various  hypotheses.  If  my  experience,  <fec., 
justify,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is 
owing  entirely  to  their  utter  neglect  of  the 
7iecessary  means  of  preserving  health,  extreme 
sensuality ,  ci-c.  This  opinion  I  believe  . myself 
in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  substan¬ 
tiate,”  &c. 

In  1845,  Matthew  L„  Sevan,  Esq.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  adverts  again  to  the  subject:  “The  in¬ 
crease  of  deaths  comes  from  blacks.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  mortality  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
those  colored  inmates  from  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  are  so  constitutionally  diseased 
as  under  any  and  all  circumstances  to  be  short¬ 
lived,  from  their  character  and  habits.  They 
die  of  'constitutional  and  chronic  disorders, 
which  are  gcjieral  among  their  order,  owing  to 
the  privations  they  undergo,  and  the  want  of 
proper  attention  in  infancy,  and  their  pecti- 
liar  mode  of  living.”  Mr.  IB  e  van  concludes: 
“  Indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits ,  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  prejudice,  which  bids  defiance  to  any 
successful  attempt  to  improve  their  physical 
or  moral  condition,  from  youth .  to  manhood, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  in  their  consti-. 
tutions,  and  at  last  beejming  inmates  of 
prisons.”  !  /  / 

These  sad  and  mournful  pictures  from  a 
city  like  Philadelphia,  where  the  blacks  might 
be  supposed  as  favorably  situated  as  freedom 
could  make  them,  are  worthy  of  deep  con¬ 
templation.  If,  after  a  period  of  so  protract¬ 
ed  freedom,  their  condition  has,  so  far  from 
improving,  sunk  lower  and  lower,  beyond 
measure  lower  than  in  any  city  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  exists,  it  would  seem 
full  time  for  blind  and  raving  sentimentality 
to  come  to  its  senses,  and  let  alone  what  it  is 
incapable  of  meddling  with  without  mischief. 
If,  however,  the  “ equality  ”  of  the  negroes 
north,  south,  and  east  is  the  point,  degrade 
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the  southern,  or,  what  is  tbe  same  tiling,  as 
Philadelphia  shows,  free  them,  and  you  have 
the  desired  result. 

We  introduce  a  few  more  facts  from  the 
Prison  Discipline  Reports.  In  the  Hew-York 
Penitentiary,  1846,  there  were  7S8  whites, 
96  blacks,  or.  1  in  8.  The  blacks  in  Hew- 
York  do  not  exceed,  if. they  equal,  1-50  of  the 
whole  population.  In  the  City.  Prison  the 
blacks  were  about  20  per  cent.,  or  1  in  5A. 
The  reader  will  understand  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  black  and  white  population 
in  the  city,  of  Hew- York.  At  Sing  Sing, 
1846,  there  were  854  inmates,  of  which  493 
(1  in  44)  were  black.  One  seventh  of  the 
commitments  of  that  year  were  black.  Of 
the  committed,  400  were  intemperate— 110 
being  blacks.  Humber  of  deaths  in  prison 
among  blacks,  in  1846,  were  29— 4  being  of 
consumption,  and  7  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Welch,  in  his  report  of  1844,  says:  “  It 
also  appears  from  the  records  of  the  State 
Prison  of  Connecticut  that,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  institution  in  1828,  half  of 
the  deaths  have  been  among  the  blacks r amount¬ 
ing  to  5.40  per  cent ,  whites,  L0'7  per  cent.  T” 
He  also  refers  ki  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hott,  of 
Mobile,  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the 
blacks  of  the  north  possess  “  less  vitality  than 
the  lohites .” 

We  regret  that  our  data  at  this  moment 
are  so  incomplete.  They,  however,  present- 
some  food  for  reflection.  One  might  think 
that  our  friends  aud  fellow-citizens  at  the 
north  would  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
th&  condition  of  their  own  affairs,  instead  of 
troubling  themselves  with  ours.  We.  do  not 
envy  them  their  occupation  in  either  case. 

HEGRO  SLAVERY.— The  Origin-,  Pro¬ 
gress,  and  Prospects  of  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  etc. — Whatever  definition  may 
be  given  to  slavery,  or  by  whatever  laws  it 
has  been  conceived  necessary  to  regulate  it, 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  slave,  or  his  rank  as  an 
element  of  population,  distinguishes  entirely 
the  relation,  and  that  the  idea  of  property  is 
a  subordinate  one,  mi  generis .  and  An  but  a 
limited  degree  analogous  to  what  is  usually 
understood  by  that  term  in  its  technical  sense. 
Property  gives  the  absolute  power  and  con¬ 
trol,  not  only  over,  but  in,  the  subject,  without 
any  limitation  or  restraint,  except  so  far  as 
the  rights  of  others  shall  not  be  interfered  with. 
It  exists  by  my  will,  and  I  may  change,  alter, 
or  destroy  it.  Ho  such  power  is,  or  perhaps 
ever  has  been,  claimed  or  .  exercised  over  the 
slave,  since  the  Christian  world  first  abandoned 
the  barbarous  doctrine  that  an  infidel  was  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  human  being. 

The  p-uver  which  the  master  exercises  over 
a  slave-  is  far  more  analogous  to  that  exer¬ 
cised  upon  an  indentured  apprentice  than  to 
any  power  claimed  over  a  mere  chattel.  The 


apprenticeship  may  be  as  involuntary  as  the 
slavery  in  its  incipiency  and  continuance,  aud 
very  often  is.  The  apprentice  and  the  slave  are 
both  for  a  term  of  years,  the  one  being  for  a  life¬ 
time.  The  master’s  power,  in  both  instances, 
extends  to  the  entire  regulation  and  control  of 
the  person,  and  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  his 
labor.  In  both  instances  is  he  responsible  to 
the  law  for  an  abuse  of  power.  -  The  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  master  are  identical  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree — -support,  or  support  and 
instruction.  In  either  instance  there  is  room 
for  much  kindness  and  much  tyranny. 

The  analogy  between  tbe  slave  and  the  ap¬ 
prentice  fails  in  these  respects,  that  the  master 
may  at  any  time  transfer  to  another  his  right 
in  the  personal  services  of  his  slave,  and  has 1 
the  same  disposing  power  over  his  offspring 
born  during  slavery.  0It  is  evident,  however, 
that  these  are  not  necessary  and  characteristic 
elements  of  slavery,  any  more  than  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  transferring  power  is  necessary,  in 
apprenticeship.  The  master’s  obligations  to 
the  slave  are  not  personal  to  him,  are  not 
founded  upon  any  particular,  skill  which  may 
be  peculiar,  but  may  be  performed  by  any  of 
the  human  family.  He  has  been  at  the  whole 
expense,  care,  aud  concern  of  raising  and  pro¬ 
viding  tor  the  offspring  of  the  slave  during  in¬ 
fancy  and  childhood,  and  has  a  well-established 
claim  to  be  reimbursed.  The  child  is  but 
naturally  substituted  to  the  parents.  The  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  clear  one  which  the  slave  re¬ 
ceives  ;  and,  should  one  pretend  that  it  is  in¬ 
adequate,  he  will  have  enough  to  do  to  travel 
the  world  over  in  search  of  the  labor  which 
meets  with  an  adequate  consideration. 

The  truth  is,  the  power  of  the  master  over 
the  slave  is  only  that  of  controlling  his  labor, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  use  all  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  purpose.  'Without  inquiring  into 
the  foundation  of  the  right,  it  is  evident  that 
this  power  of  the  master  no  more  affects  the 
individual  and  personal  character  of  the  slave, 
than  that  of  the  capitalist,  all  the  world  over, 
and  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  England,  over  bis  operatives.  It  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  the  labor  of  the  latter  is 
not  as  imperiously  bowed  down  and  controlled 
by  the  sternest  dictates  of  necessity,  and  with¬ 
out  the  hope  of  change  or  improvement,  ir 
that  of  the  former.  The  English  master  has 
the  absolute  power  over  the  bread — the  life 
of  the  laborer,  and  that  of  his  children ;  how 
much  more  over  his  labor ! 

As  persons,  then,  and  population,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  that  whole  class,  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  not  embraced  under  the  head  of  free  white 
citizens  and  ‘'Indians  untaxed.”  We  shall 
trace  the  history  of  their  introduction,  their 
progress,  their  relations,  and  their  numbers. 
Having  concluded  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
we  shall  proceed  to  discuss'  he  qualified  rigid 
of  property  which  is  maintained  over  them, 
showing  its  foundation  and  extent,  its  expe- 
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uiency  and  necessity.  These  matters  are  too  ] 
important  to  be  passed  over  in  times  like 
these.  It  is  necessary  that  >ve  all  clearly  and 
fully  understand  them.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
we  have  opened  before  us  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  all  its  aspects,  political,  civil,  reli¬ 
gious,  historical,  and  economical. 

The  hist  attetnpt  to  introduce  negro  slaves 
within  the  United  States  was  in  1645,  by  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  and  it  was  not  until  1670  that 
the  first  cargo  of  African  slaves  were  brought 
to  Virginia,  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  sold.  The 
increase  in  that  colony  was  at  first  very  slow.  In 
1671,  Sir  John  Teamans  introduced  slaves  into 
South  Carolina,  from  Barbadoes,  almost  coeval 
with  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  The 
increase  in  this  class,  by  propagation  and  im¬ 
migration,  was  very  rapid,  doubling,  before 
long,  the  number  of  the  whites.  Maryland, 
also,  in  1671,  passed  a  law  for  “  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  negroes  and  slaves.” 

From  this  period,  the  introduction  of  slavery 
became  general  in  all  the  American  colonies, 
increasing  by  natural  means  and  by  the  slave- 
trade,  so  long  as  that  was  permitted,  and  since, 
by  the  ordinary  augmentation  of  population. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  census  of  the 
United  States,  in  1790,  we  find  that  slavery 
existed  in  all  of  the  states  and  western  terri¬ 
tories,  except  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  which 
were  at  that  period  united.  In  Massachusetts, 
however,  exist  various  early  laws  in  regard 
to  slavery.  In  1691,  the  general  court  de¬ 
creed,  “  that  there  shall  never  be  any  bond- 
slavery,  Ac.,  among  us,  unless  it  be  lawf  ul  cap- 
Hues  taken  in  just  wars,  or  such  as  willingly 
sell  themselves ,  or  are  sold  to  us,  &c  ,  provided 
this  exempt  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be 
judged  thereto  by  authority.''* * * § 

In  1708,  a  duty  of  £4  was  laid  upon  every 
negro  imported  into  Massachusetts.!  The 
same  year,  we  find  a  law  of  the  general  court, 
relating  to  mulatto  and  negro  slaves,  proh  ibit¬ 
ing  their  mammiission,  without  previous  se¬ 
curity  that  they  should  not  afterward  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  colony,  and  all  other  manu¬ 
mission  to  be  void.j:  In  1785,  the  number  of 
blacks  were  2,000 ;  whole  population,  about 
50,000.  In  1763,  the  blacks  wei*e  5,000; 
whites,  240,000,  What  portion  were  slaves 
we  are  unable  to  say,  though  it  was  judicially 
declared,  after  the  revolution,  in  Massachusetts, 
that  slavery  was  virtually  abolished  by  the 
constitution  of  the  state  * 

The  census  of  1790  showed  697,697  slaves 
in  the  United  States,  or  nearly  17.76  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  population.  The  free  colored 
were  59.466,  or  14  per  cent.;  the  free  negro 
and  slave  population  together,  being  about  one 


*  Ancient  Charters  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Boston,  1841,  p.  53. 

t  Collection  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  196. 

X  Ancient  Charters,  fcc.,  Massachusetts  Bay. 

§  Kent,  vol.  ii.,  Com.  Slavery. 


fifth  of  the  whole.  In  those  states  where 
slavery  has  been  subsequently  retained,  the 
proportion  was,  of  course,  largest,  being  about 
35  per  cent.,  or  one  third.  In  South  Carolina, 
the  proportion  of  slaves  was  most  consider¬ 
able.  of  all,  being  43  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one 
half;  in  Tennessee  the  proportion  was  least, 
being  9.6  per  cent.,  or  one  tenth.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  free  blacks  was  largest  in  Rhode  Island, 
3,407,  or  one  "twenty-third,  and  in  Delaware, 
one  fifteenth.  In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  they  were  one  seventy-fiftln  and'  in 
Maryland,  one  fortieth  of  the  whole  popula- 
i  tion.  Virginia  had  1.70  per  cent.,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  .07  per  cefft.,  of  free  blacks. 

The  census  of  1800  showed  893,041  slaves, 
and  108,395  free  colored— -being  a  proportion 
in  the  former  of  16.83  per  cent..,  and  2.05  per 
cent,  in  the  latter.  Thus  was  exhibited  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  free  whites 
of  .73,  or  nearly  1  per  cent,  and  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  free  negroes  of  .54,  or  £ 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  whole  colored  to 
whole  white  had  lost  .39,  or  ^  of  1  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  slaves  in  ten  years  had  been 
27.96  per  cent.,  being  7^  per  cent,  less  tlmn 
the  increase  of  whites ;  the  increase  in  free 
colored  being  82.28,  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  the  whites.  The  increase  of  whites 
was,  of  course,  greatly  affected  by  immigra¬ 
tion,  that  of  the  free  colored -by  emancipation. 
The  slaves  lost  by  emancipation,  and  gained 
by  a  few  importations  still  from  Africa,  per¬ 
haps  equally.  Their  increase  may  thus  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  natural  one.  The  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  New- England  states  increased  in 
ten  years  but  9  per  cent.;  the  same  population 
in  the  south  increased  38b*  1°  all  the  slave 

states  the  proportion  of  slaves  was  85  per 
cent.,  being  a  white  gain;  the  slaves,  from 
being  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
population,  became  somewhat  less.  South 
Carolina  still  continued  to  show  the  largest 
proportion  of  slaves,  42.3,  showing  at  the  same 
time  a  slight  decline.  Delaware  showed  the 
least,  9.6  per  cent  The  free  blacks  of  New- 
England  had  increased  about  38  per  cent, 
while  the  slaves  there  had  lost  60  per  cent. 
Now,  either  tin;  black  population  of  Ncw-Eng- 
land,  or  the  slave  portion  of  it  laid  been  sold 
to  the  southward,  or  it  exhibits  the  lowest  in¬ 
crease  known  to  our  population.! 

The  census  of  1810  indicated  1,1 91, 364- 
slaves,  and  186,446  free  colored;  an  increase 
in  the  slaves  of  83.40  as  against  27.96  in  the 
previous  ten  years  ;  of  the  whole  colored, 
37.58  against  32.23.  To  account  for  this  en¬ 
larged  increase,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Louisiana  bad  been  purchased  with  slaves  and 
colored,  and  that  Africans  were  continually 
imported  up  to  1808.  The  increase  of  whites, 


*  Mississippi  territory  excluded, 
t  See  Tucker  on  tko  Top  illation  of  the  United 
States. 
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•owing  to  immigration,  was 2|  per  cent, 
•greater  than  that  of  slaves,  and  14  less  than 
that  of  the  free  blacks.  -In  this  ten  years, 
the  whites  gained  very  slightly  upon  the 
slaves,  and  the  whole  colored  population 
gained  upon  the  whites.  In  the  slave  states 
the  free  colored  gained  1  per  cent.  The 
slaves  gained  also,  and,  from  a  little  less,  had 
become  a  little  more  than  one  third.  The 
increase  of  blacks  in  New-England  exceeded 
7  per  cent,,  being  a  loss  of  2  per  cent.  Their 
increase  in  shoe  states  was  nearly  35  per¬ 
cent, — a  gain  of  to  2  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  slaves  to  whites  is  still  highest  in 
South  Carolina, 0  47.3.  having  gained  5  per¬ 
cent  Louisiana  stands  next,  45.8 ;  then  come 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Virginia. 

The  census  of  1820*  showed  1,548, 688 
slaves,  and  ‘238,197  free  colored,  an  increase 
in  the  slaves  of  29,57,  being  nearly  2  per¬ 
cent,  me  re  than  the  increase  of  the  ten  years 
ending  1800.  The  whole  colored  increase 
was  20  83  per  cent,  against  37.58;  free  col¬ 
ored,  27.75  against  72  per  cent.  The  white 
population  gained  1  per  cent,  on  colored,  the 
same  on  slaves ;  the  free  colored  gained  one, 
tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The  falling  away  of  the 
increase  of  slaves  was  owing  to  many  elope¬ 
ments  of  this  class  during  the  war,  die.  In 
the  slave  states  the  free  colored  had  remained 
stationary,  and  the  slaves  had  gained  nearly  j 
1  per  cent.  ;  the  whole  colored  had  gained  on  j 
the  whites  4  per  cent.,  nearly.  The  increase : 
of  blacks  in  New-England  was  still  about  7 
per  cent,;  at  tire  south,  30  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  blacks  in  South  Carolina  re¬ 
mains  highest,  51.4,  having  gained  4  per  cent. 
In  Louisiana,  45  percent. ;  Georgia  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  43  per  cent  The  free  blacks  to  whole 
population  have  declined  in  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Georgia,  an  average  of  near  2  per  j 
cent.,  but  increased  in  all  the  other  slave 
states  except  Delaware  ;  in  no  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  14  per  cent.,  and  in  seme 
instances,  a  mere  fraction. 

The  census  of  1830  included  2,009,043 
slaves,  and  319,599  free,  an  increase  in  the 
slaves  of  30.75,  being*  an  augmented  increase 
of  1  per  cent. — in  the  whole  colored,  31.37 ; 
also  an  increased  increase  of  2  per  cent.f  The 
white  population  gained  slightly  on  the  col¬ 
ored,  and  the  colored  on  the  claves.  ~  The 
free  colored  in  slave  states  increased  one  tenth  J 
of  1  per  cent. ;  the  slaves  gained  4  per  cent., 
and  the  whole  colored  had  again  gained  on  | 
the  whites.  The  blacks  have  actually  lost  10 
in  New-England,  whereas  at  the  south  they  j 
have  gained  527,533,  or  about  one  third  of 
the  original  number.  The  proportion  of 


*  1820  is  compared  with  1810,  so  as  net  to  allow 
the  calculations  to  bo  affected  by  the*purcbase  oi 
Louisiana 

f  The  returns  aro  corrected  for  two  months,  as  the 
census  was  taken  in  a  different  month. 
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slaves  has,  in  ten  years,  increased  8  per  cent, 
in  South  Carolina.  In  Mississippi,  5  per  cent, 
and  are  48.1  of  the  whole  population.  In 
Louisiana  they  were  60.8,  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent.  The  free  blacks  increased  in  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia  and  Delaware,  2  to  3 
per  cent. ;  in  Kentucky,  1  per  cent.  In  other 
states,  trifling  losses  or  gains.* 

By  the  census  of  1840,  it  appeared  there 
were  2,487,350  slaves,  and  386,348  free  co¬ 
lored  persons  in  the  United  States,  an  increase 
!  in  slaves,  in  ten  years,  of  23.81 ;  of  free  co¬ 
lored,  20.88  ;  a  decline  in  the  increase  of  this 
population  of  13.97  and  6.94  per  cent.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tucker  argues  a  very  great  error  some¬ 
where.  Though  free  blacks  have  emigrated 
to  British  provinces,  and  slaves  have  been 
carried  to  Texas,  the  numbers  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  result.  The 
whites  have  hence  gained  largely  upon  the 
colored,  supposing  the  returns  correct^  and  the 
free  colored  have  diminished  in  their  ratio  of 
increase.  The  latter  have  declined,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  in  the  slave  states,  as  also  have  the 
slaves  ;  the  last,  is  extent,  more  than  one  half 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  slaves  has  in¬ 
creased  in  South  Carolina,  and  is  still  largest. 
In  Mississippi  it  is  fifty -two  per  cent. ;  in 
Louisiana  it  appears  to  have  lost  two  per¬ 
cent.,  being  now  leas  than  halt  In  the  south¬ 
ern  state's^  the  free  blacks  have  ceased  to  in¬ 
crease  with  the  aarce  ratio;  the  proportion 
in  Louisiana  remains  largest,  being  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Virginia 
come*  next.  The  blacks, of  New-England 
increased  six  per  cent,  in  ten  years ;  those  of 
the  slave  states,  twenty-six  per  cent.!  By 
this  census  it  appears  that  every  state  re¬ 
turned  slaves,  except  Maine,  Vermont,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Michigan.  By  the  last  census, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  only  were  ex¬ 
cepted.  c 

We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  from  the  first 
introduction  of  the  institution  down  to  the 
completion  of  the  census  of  1840.  The  de¬ 
cennial  enumeration  to  be  taken  the  present 
year,  1850,  and  hereafter,  will  show  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following,  supposing  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  slaves  and  free  blacks  to  be 
preserved : 

Total  Slave 

Slaves.  Free  Blacks,  and  Free. 


1850f.. . .  3,059,441 

1860.. ...  3,763,112 

1870 .  4,628,627 

1880.. ...  5,693,211 

1890 .  7,002,649 

1900-.. .  8,613,258 
1910 . 10,594,307 


,  463,617  8,523,058 

556,340  4,319,452 

667,608  6,296,235 

801,129  6,494,334 

961,355  7,962,004 

1,153,626  9,766,884 

1,384,351  11,978,658 


It  is  possible  the  free  blacks  may  increase 


41  Florida  bad  been  purchased, 
t  See  the  actual  returns  of  this  census  under 
heads  Population— United  Statb3. 
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la  a  greater,  and  the  slaves  in  a  less  ratio, 
without  affecting  the  sum  total  of  increase  of 
the  two  classes,  A  diminution  in  the  increase 
of  slaves  may  result  from  frequent  emancipa¬ 
tion,  from  emigration  from  the  country — but 
this  must  be  very  inconsiderable-— or  from  a 
lower  degree  of  productiveness,  the  result  of 
lower  physical  comfort,  diminished  valuation, 
and  less  industrial  uses,  <Lrc.  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  allow  much  for  the  operation  of  these 
causes  within  the  next  half  century,  and  may 
safely  estimate  ten  millions  of  blacks  and 
colored  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  it,  ^ 

It  is  also  clear,  from  our  investigations,  that 
no  state,  or  class  of  states,  can  be  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  another  for  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
Union.  The  results  show,  too,  that,  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  freedom,  the  blacks  of  New-Sngland 
have  been  situated  most  unpropitiously,  as 
indicated  in  their  trifling  increase  of  numbers — 
unless  we  suppose  they  have  passed  south¬ 
ward,  as  general  emancipation  was  expected, 
or  took  place  in  this  quarter.  Taking  the 
whole  Union  into  account,  whatever  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  ours 
is  but  a  small  share  of  responsibility  for  its 
continuance,  and  none  for  its  introduction. 

The  history  of  slavery  carries  us  back  to 
the  origin  of  society  itself.  It  was  found  in 
the  earliest  advanced  nations  of  antiquity. 
To  attribute  its  derivation  to  war  is  absurd ; 
for,  admitting  servus  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  servare,  (to  preserve  a  captive,)  slavery, 
we  know,  was  old  before  Rome  had  been 
founded.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  position  is  that  taken  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica ,  that  it  originated  among  the  an 
tediluvian  giants,  whose  name  implied  as-, 
saulters  of  others,  Nimrod,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  one  of  its  authors — since 
the  Bible  tells  us  he  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord !  To  such  stuff  are  authors 
driven  in  maintaining  their  favorite  theories. 

The  fact  is,  that,  immediately  after  the ! 
deluge,  wre  have  a  decree  of  God  himself,  j 
condemning  the  children  of  Ham  to  perpetual 
servitude, "using  the  very  Hebrew  word 
which  translators  render  slave.  After  a  few 
generations,  slavery  is  referred  to  as  a  well 
established  institution — for  Abraham,  the' 
patriarch,  had  318  slaves.  (Gen.  xiv.)  The 
laws  of  God  strictly  regulated  this  relation 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  his  own  peculiar  people 
were  commanded  to  buy  slaves  from  the 
heathen,  and  not  to  steal  them,  and  instructed 
how  to  treat  them  after  they  were  bought, 
<fcc* 

It  is  said  that  the  heathen,  taking  advantage 


*  Dr.  Cart-wright  once  told  us,  thut  one  of  ihw 
crimes  denounced  in  the  Bible  ia  denominated  by  n 
term  which  means,  literally,  slave  stealers,  (abolition¬ 
ists.)  We  forget  in  what  connection  the  term  is 
UEod ;  perhaps  in  reference  to  Tyre. 


of;,  this  mild  slavery,  tolerated  by  God,  es¬ 
tablished  a  much  worse  kind  among  them  ¬ 
selves.  However  this  may  be,  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  many  of  the  Jews,  also,  abused 
the  institution,  as  they  did  other  laws;  we 
may  well  affirm  that  slavery  presents  no- 
worse  aspect  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
present  clay,  than  it  did  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  Hosier,  one  of  the  oldest  historians  ex¬ 
tant,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  all  cap¬ 
tives  were  considered  slaves;  and  Ulysses 
relates  bis  escape  from  a  Phcniciao,  who  had 
doomed  him  to  Lybian  slavery.  Thus  have 
we  the  slave  trade  -at  that  early  period. 
Philip  of  Macedon  sold  the  captive  Thebans, 
in  which  example  he  was  followed  by  his  son. 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  Athens,  during  the 
most  polished  Ages,  slavery  was  a  well-estab- 
ilished  order,  although  it  is  said  that  slaves 
;  were  treated  with  more  leniency  than  among 
other  nation^.  In  Rome  and  Sparta  the  worst 
features  were  exhibited.  The  Spartans  butch¬ 
ered  their  slaves, wwhen,  by  reason  of  great 
numbers,  they  would  likely;  become  danger¬ 
ous.  Camillus,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
generals  of  the  Roman  republic,  sold  his 
Etrurian  captives  to  pay  the  Roman  ladies  for 
the  jewels  they  had  presented  to  Apollo,. 
Fabiue  sold  30,000  citizens  of  Tarentum  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Julius  Cmsar  did  the 
same  with  53,000  captives.  Even  debtors 
were  allowed,  by  the  twelve  tables,  to  become 
the  slaves  of  their  creditors.  So  numerous 
were  the  slaves  owned  by  the  rich  patricians,, 
that  Isidorus,  who  was  almost  a  eotemporary 
with  our  Saviour,  left  to  his  heirs  4,116  slaves ;. 
and  Augustus  put  20,000,  of  the  same  class, 
on  board  the  corn  ships.  Though  many  laws 
were  enacted  by  Augustus  and  other  patriotic 
emperors,  says  the  British  Encyclopedia,  to 
diminish  the  power  of  creditors  over  their 
insolvent  debtors — though  the  influence  of  the 
mild  spirit  of  Christianity  tended  much  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  slaves,  even  under 
Pagan  musters,  and  though  the  emperor 
Hadrian  made  it  capital  to  kill  a  slave  with¬ 
out  a  just  reason,,  yet  tills  commerce  prevailed 
for  many  ages,  universally,  in  the  empire, 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  It  was  not  completely 
abolished  even  in  the  reign  of  J ustinian ;  and 
in  many  countries,  which  had  been  once  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire,  it  continued  long  after 
the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  gamesters 
often  became  slaves  from  play,  and  slavery 
is  said  to  have  existed  extensively,  though  in 
a  mild  form,  according  to  Tacitus,  In  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  age  of  Alfred  the  Great,  (tenth 
century,)  purchases  of  men,  horses,  and  oxen 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  statute.  In  1574, 
Q.ueen  Elizabeth  issued  a  commission  to  In- 
I  quire  into  t@e  condition  of  her  bond  men  and 
women  in  Cornwall,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  cora¬ 
lpounding  with  them  for  their  freedom.  The 
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cOiliers  and  palters  of  Scotland  were  not  man¬ 
umitted  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  These  men  could  be  transferred  by 
written  deed  from  proprietor  to  proprietor, 
and  were  in  no  respect  privileged  without 
such  deed.  ^  J 

We  have  not  mentioneu  Egypt,  where 
Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery,  and  where,  in  that 
condition,  the  Israelites  existed  four  hundred 
years.  The  Scythians  established  slavery 
throughout  their  northern  wilds.  Babylon, 
Tyre,  and  all  the  countries  around  Palestine, 
had  slavery  as  ono  of  their  institutions.  The 
“  wrath  of  Achilles  ”  was  a  quarrel  about  a 
slave.  “  In  early  Grecian  republics,  slavery 
seemed  to  be  an  indispensable  element.  The 
slave  ■•markets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  men 
of  every  complexion  and  every  clime.5''  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Bormans,  slaves  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  England  into  Ireland,  until  the 
Irish  .themselves  decreed  their  emancipation. 
On  the  Baltic,  the  Germans  conducted  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  Russians  supplied  slaves 
to  Constantinople  by  way  of  the  Dnieper. 
Even  the  word  slave  is  derived  from  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  tribes,  who  were  reduced  to  slavery  in 
their  wars  with  the  Germans.  The  Jews  pur¬ 
chased  slaves  in  France  for  the  Saracens.  The 
Arabians  are  safd  to  have  pawned  their  chib 
drerijo  the  Italian  monarch?.  The  Venetians 
purchased  slaves  at  Rome  for  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  and  Sicily.  In  ’  the  time  of  the  cru¬ 
sades,  three  slaves  were  the  price  of  a  war 
horse.  In  the  countless  battles  of  the  Moors 
and  Christians,  the  captives  were  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  enslaved  in  the  worst  form.  Christians 
regarded  it  a 'pious  work,  and  the  infidels  re¬ 
taliated  through  the  pirates  of  Barbary. 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  native  In¬ 
dians  were  imported  into  Spain  as  slaves.  All 
the  rivers  of  the  country  were  penetrated  for 
this  commerce,  which  was  effected  through 
fraud  and  force.  Even  Columbus  sent  five 
hundred  such  slaves  to  be  sold  at  Seville. 
This  traffic  is  said  to  have  continued  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  New-Englanders  enslaved  the 
Pequods,  the  Waldrans  and  the  Anuon  In¬ 
dians.  and  they  even  sought  Indian  slaves 
from  the  southern  provinces.*  The  colonists 
were  supplied  with  white  servants  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  class  of  men  called  “  spirits,55  who 
deluded  them  away  and  sold  them  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  under  the 
hammer.  The  Scots  taken  in  battle  were 
sold  to  slavery,  the  royalist  prisoners,  and  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  prisoners  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  were  eagerly  sought  as  a  merchantable 
commodity.  Jeffries,  the  famous  judge  of 
Janies  H.,  considered  these  prisoners  as  worth 
“  ten  or  fifteen  pouuds  apiece.55  f  , 


*  See  Thornton’s  “Slavery,”  and  the  authorities 
there  cited,  p.  21. 

t  See  the  stirring  but  disgusting  picture  of  the 
scene,  when  peers  and  dignitaries  and  favorites,  male 


In  regard  to  African  slavery,  it  appears 
first  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  Africa  itself, 
though  it  is  clear,  from  modem  researches, 
that  this  people  were  held  in  slavery  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  proved  by  their  monuments. 
The  Africans,  at  no  period  of  history,  were 
devoid  of  slavery  among  chemselves.  They 
traded  slaves  to  the  Tyrians  and  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  Slavery,  says  the  Encyclopedia,  seems 
indeed  to  have  prevailed  through  all  Africa, 
from  the  very  first  peopling  of  that  unex¬ 
plored  country ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  age 
of  the  world  the  unhappy  negro  was  absolute¬ 
ly  secure  of  his  personal  freedom,  or  even  of 
not  being  sold  to  a  foreign  trader.  The  Afri¬ 
can  princes  were  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
thousands  of  their  prisoners,  before  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  of  selling  them.  The  Guinea  coast 
supplied  the  Arabs  with  slaves  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Portuguese  embarked  in  the 
traffic.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  always 
been  served  by  negro  slaved.  In  031,  the 
king  of  Numidia  promised  an  annual  present 
of  Ethiopian  slaves  to  the  Arabs,  of  Egypt. 
Negro  slaves  were  found  in  Greece, -{Bancroft.] 
In  1100,  they  must  have  been  uncommon  in 
Europe,  for  we  learn  the  crusaders  burst  into 
laughter  on  seeing  some  negroes  in  Asia,  so 
comical  was  their  appearance.  It  appears, 
however,  the  Portuguese,  fifty  years  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  found  the  “  trade  in 
negro  slaves,  having  curled  hair,55  very  profit¬ 
able.  The  Spaniards  vied  with  them  in  the 
trade  at  Seville.  Isabelia'excepted  the  Moors 
or  negroes  of  Africa,  from  the  act  emancipat¬ 
ing  the  Indians  of  America. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  the 
success  of  John  Hawkins’s  slave  operations  in 
America,  that  she  became  a  partner  in  his 
monopoly,  sharing  his  gains  and  protecting 
him, in  Iris  worst  enterprises. 

The  early  history  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  we  have  already  given.  (See  Thornton, 
26th  and  27th.  pages,  for  the  Quaker  and 
Yankee  participation  in  it.)  The  West  India 
Company  sent  slaves  to  New-York  by  thou¬ 
sands.  The  Stuarts,  and  even  Queen  Anne, 
patronized  the  traffic.  Amsterdam  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  results  in  her  corporate  capacity, 
Pennsyl  vania  maintained  that  it  was  “  neither 
just  nor  convenient  to  emancipate  her  slaves/5 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
slave  traders,  “  doubted  if  slaves  should  be 
baptized,  as  then  they^might  become  free.55 

It  is  well  known  how  the  introduction  of 
slavery  was  forced  upon  the  south,  and  how 
long  resisted.  The  northern  country  even  de¬ 
clared  that  no  person  should  own  in  the  col¬ 
onies  land  at  all,  unless  he  would  purchase  at 
least  four  negro  slaves  to  every  hundred  acres ! 


and  female,  importuned  the  King  for  the  privilege  of 
disposing  of  these  prisoners,  and  the  success  which  at¬ 
tended  them,  in  Macaulay’s  History  of  England, 
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NEGRO — Nature  and  Destiny  of  the.— j 
We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  j 
for  a  copy  of  his  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  address,  delivered  before  the  Southern 
Eights’  Association  of  that  city,  on  the  ‘^Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Man  in  connection  with  Negro 
Slavery 

Here  wo  are  in  the  year  1850,  the  owners 
of  three  millions  of  negro  slaves,  and  without 
any  agency  of  ours ;  the  mother  country  and 
the  original  colonies  bequeathed  them  to  us. 
"When  the  constitution  was  formed,  this  insti- 
tion  was  recognized,  and  slave  states  entered 
the  confederacy  as  equals,  with  constitutional 
guarantees  for  their  property,  and  would  have 
formed  the  copartnership  on  no  other  terms. 
All  experience  proves  that  the  negroes  cannot 
be  emancipated  without  bringing  want,  mis¬ 
ery,  and  barbarism  upon  them.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  these  negroes  cannot  be  liberated 
without  destroying  the  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  political  power  of  the  southern  states ;  and 
yet  wo  are  scoffed  at  and  insulted,  as  outside 
barbarians,  for  perpetuating  this  institution, 
though  no  one  has  ever  proposed  a  scheme  by 
which  these  slaves  can  be  emancipated  with 
safety  to  the  whites,  and  with  benefit  to  them. 
Such  conduct  is  unjust— is  insulting,  and  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  men  worthy  of  liberty. 

Few  persons  realize  the  fact  taught  by  his¬ 
tory,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
stroy,  or  alter,  great  political  or  social  institu¬ 
tions,  than  to  create  them. 

The  time  of  deliverance  for  the  negro  slaves, 
if  a  better  destiny  awaits  them,  has  not  yet 
come ;  nor  will  the  Lord  call  forth  a  Moses 
from  the  ranks,  of  the  Sewards  and  George 
Thompsons.  His  chosen  people  were  afflicted 
with  much  longer  and  more  cruel  bondage 
than  have  been  our  blacks,  and  had  to  abide 
the  fulness  of  time. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  glance  at 
the  history  of  African  races.  The  population 
of  that  continent  is  estimated  at  a  little  short  of 
one  hundred  millions, of  which  fifty -five  millions 
are  negro  races;  and  yet,  except  in  the  Barbavy 
States,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  (fee.,  which 
are  populated  by  other  races,  not  a  monument, 
nor  record,  nor  even  a  tr  vlition  exists,  to  mark 
the  birth  or  death  of  ci  .  dization.  This  whole 
continent,  south  of  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara, 
is  a  perfect  blank  in  the  world’s  history.  The 
negro  race  were  in  close  commercial  intimacy 
with  ancient  Egypt  and  Carthage,  in  their 
palmiest  days ;  they  have  continued  their  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  States, 
down  to  the  present  day ;  they  have  had  mis¬ 
sionaries  sent  to  them  for  centuries,  and  colo¬ 
nies  established  among  them ;  iu  short,  they 
have  had  every  facility  and  every  temptation 
held  out  which  a  people  could  ask,  and  still  the 
first  step  towards  civilization  is  not  made.  No 
negro  race  has  ever  yet  invented  an  alphabet, 
however  rude,  or  possessed  the  semblance  of1 
literature,  "What  does  all  this  mean?  Can 


any  rational  being  believe  that  any  time  or 
efforts  can  civilize  a  people  embracing  so  many 
millions,  and  who  have  resisted  all  external 
impulses  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  ? 

A  capital  error — which  has  been  received 
without  reflection  or  investigation,  and  which 
has  misled  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  philanthropists  of  the  past  and  pre¬ 
sent— is  the  idea  that  cultivation,  through  a 
series  of1  generations,  can  expand  the  defective 
brains,  develop  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
negro  races,  and  thus  raise  them,  by  'degrees ,  to 
the  full  standard  of  excellence  which  belongs 
to  the  Caucasian  races;  that  they  can,  in  a 
word,  be  fully  civilized,  and  fitted  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  iu  its  highest  and  most  complicated 
forms ;  that  a  black  king,  lords  and  commons 
could  wield  the  mighty  machinery  of  the 
British  Empire  1  A  greater  delusion  never 
entered  the  mind  of  a  sane  man ;  and  how  it 
ever  got  into  vogue,  with  all  history,  all  sci¬ 
ence,  and  all  common  sense  against  it,  would 
be  difficult  to  divine.  Absurd  religious  opin¬ 
ions  alone  can  explain. 

-  Some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America, 
as  the  Toltecans,  while  isolated  from  all  ex¬ 
ternal  aids,  have  achieved  a  semi-civilization. 
The  Mongols,  Hindoos,  <fec.,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  gone  a  step  further ;  but  the 
negroes,  when  left,  to  themselves,  have  risen 
but  little  above  the  beasts  of  the  field.  *  No 
pure-blooded  negro  has  ever  risen  above  the 
grade  of  mediocrity  in  the  whites.  The  noto¬ 
rious  Toussaint  Louver ture,  of  Hayti,  is  the 
most  remarkable  negro  in  history;  and  though 
showing  extraordinary  powers  for  a  negro, 
would  have  left  no  name  as  a  white  man,  and 
was  a  brute  in  morals.  He  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  dark,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  accurate  information  about  his  pedigree 
and  precise  race. 

If,  then,  the  negro  races  stand  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  and  we 
know  of  no  moral  or  physical  agencies  which 
can  redeem  them  from  their  degradation,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  incapable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  any  attempt  to  improve  their 
condition  is  warring  against  an  immutable  law 
of  nature. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  practical  ques¬ 
tions,  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  negro  slaves  now  in  our  southern 
states  ?  And  what  is  to  be  our  destiny,  which 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  theirs  ?  Here  we 
have  stood,  with  our  arms  folded,  year  after 
year,  suffering  aggression  after  aggression  from 
the  north,  till  the  cordon  is  now  drawn  around 
us,  and  looking  calmly  at  the  growth  of  evils 
I  which  ere  long  must  inevitably  end  in  blood¬ 
shed.  There  are  appalling  issues  before  us 
which  must  be  met,  and  the  results  of  which 
no  human  wisdom  can  foretell.  The  slaves 
double  by  natural  increase  every  thirty  years, 
and  this  ratio  would  give  us  fifty  millions  in 
little  more  than  a  century ;  a  rapidity  of  in- 
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crease  which  no  scheme  of  philanthropy  ever  I 
yet  proposed  by  emancipationists  could  keep  | 
pace  with.  The  northern  abolitionists  are 
acting  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  and  there  may,  therefore,  be  some 
palliation  for  their  offenses ;  but  for  us  at  the 
south,  who  are  familiar  with  the  black  races, 
and  know  how  impracticable  all  proposed 
schemes  of  emancipation  ^ire,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  our  supineness.  We  could  not 
educate  the  millions  of  slaves  amongst  us,  for 
they  would  be  unfit  for  slavery,' and  danger¬ 
ous  to  us,  while  they  would  still  be  unfit  for 
liberty.  And  admitting  that  cultivation  could 
improve  their  intelligence,  a  century  would  be 
but' a  beginning  in  the  “work  of  regeneration, 
Many  centuries  would  elapse,  admitting  its 
possibility, before  the  work  could  be  completed; 
and  it  is  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature, 
to  suppose  that  one  race  will  sacrifice  itself 
during  so  many  generations,  for  the  sole  bene¬ 
fit  of  another. 

Well,  suppose  the  slaves  to  be  educated  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  prepared  for  emanci¬ 
pation,  what  then  could  be  done  with  them? 
The  free  states  are  passing  laws  every  where 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  influx  of  free 
negroes,  and  very  soon  the  barrier  around  us 
will  be  complete.  It  is  clear  that  the  three 
millions  of  slaves  now  at  the  south  could  not 
be  turned  loose  upon  us.  Would  a  single 
man  in  Alabama  vote  to  turn  loose  the  three 
hundred  thousand  negroes  within  her  borders, 
upon  any  terms  which  could  be  proposed  ? 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  negroes  in  the 
slave  states  are  permitted  to  exist  at  all  on  tins 
continent,  it  can  be  no  where  but  in  slave  states, 
and  no  where  but  in  slavery,  with  all  their 
fearful  increase.  Can  any  one  deny  this  as¬ 
sertion  ?  The  number  which  would  escape  to 
free  states  would  be  too  small  to  affect  ma¬ 
terially  the  result;  and  the  time  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  when  all  free  states  will  pass  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  against  this  population ;  for  they 
know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  a  large  free  ne¬ 
gro  population— which  is  an  indolent,  impro¬ 
vident,  vicious,  non-producing  class — could  not 
be  tolerated.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  we 
should  have  to  provide  for  the  evil  at  home, 
however  incurable,  or  look  to  Liberia  as  a 
safety-valve. 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested  by  some, 
and  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  amongst  others,  that 
the  negroes  should  be  gradually  educated  and 
emancipated  at  homo,  and  allowed  to  amalga¬ 
mate  with  the.  whites,  and  thus  be  absorbed, 
and  become  a  part  of  our  flesh  and  bone,  and 
a  part  of  our  civilization.  This  proposition  is 
not  only  insulting  and  revolting  to  us,  but  is 
overruled  by  other  objections.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  intellectual  grade  of  the  negro 
races  may  be  greatly  improved  by  crossing 
them  with  the  whites;  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  white  races 
would  be  dragged  down  by  the  adulteration, , 


and  their  civilization  destroyed.  We  see  how 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  purest  races  of  the 
earth  to  maintain  any  thing  like  rational  gov¬ 
ernments  ;  and  what  would  become  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  hands  of  mnlattoes  ?  A  great 
aim  of  philanthropy  should  be,  to  keep  the 
ruling  races  of  the  world  as  pure  and  as  wise 
as  possible,  for  it  is  only  through  them  that 
the  others  can  be  made  prosperous  and  happy. 
Look  at  Hayti,  where  the  mulatto  caste  gov¬ 
erned  feebly  for  a  time.  Their  movement 
was  constantly  retrograde,  until,  finally  drag¬ 
ged  down  by  the  pure  blacks,  they  were  ex¬ 
terminated  or  driven  away.  That  beautiful 
island  is  now  plunged  into  a  perfectly  savage 
state. ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  that  be,  on  two  occasions,  saw  the  ne¬ 
groes  jousting  and  eating  Dominican  prisoners 
on  the  roadside ! 

It  being  certain,  then,  (accumulating  with 
the  rapidity  we  have  stated,)  that  the  slaves 
of  the  southern  states  must  have  an  outlet,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  in  some  direction,  let  us 
revert  to  the  proposed  colonization  in  Africa. 
This  is  a  scheme  which  lias  occupied  the  seri¬ 
ous  attention,  and  met  with  the  full  approval, 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  north,  and  not  a 
few  of  those  at  the  south ;  and  though  fully- 
convinced  of  its  impracticability,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  experiment  now  making  with 
the  free  negroes  fairly  carried  out,  as  I  am 
convinced  it  will  serve  to  prove  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  views  I  have  advanced. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  my  mind  how 
so  many  men  of  intelligence  could  be  led  to 
favor  a  scheme  so  impracticable,  with  the  his¬ 
tory  .  of  the  two  races  open  before  them. 
There  Africa  stands  with  her  fifty  millions  of 
blacks,  and  there  she  has  stood  for  the  last  five 
thousand  years,  with  this  people  occupying 
the  same  countries,  without  one  step  towards 
civilization;  and  all  the  experiments  in  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  have 
failed.  The  boon  lias  been  presented  to  them 
in  every  possible  shape,  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  grasp  it.  Is  not  the  delusion 
the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  see  sensible 
men  in  this  country  and  Europe  fostering,  with 
confident  hopes,  the  republic  of  Liberia-^, 
whjle  they  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
French  nation,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in 
the  world,  in  attempting  to  make  a  repub¬ 
lican,  or  any  other  rational  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ? 

It  is  far  from  my  feelings  or  design  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  facts  connected  with  this  scheme 
ot  colonization,  for  it  has  been  approved  by 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  still  I  fear  we  have  been  grossly  de¬ 
ceived,  not  only  by  b.-tu,  but  by  well-meaning 
men,  at  home,  as  well  as  in  Africa^  Letters 
and  statements  are  published  from  Liberia; 
speeches  are  made  before,  the  Colonization 
Society  in  Washington,  and  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  giving  the  most  poetic 
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accounts  of  the  intelligence,  morality  and  re¬ 
finement  of  the  black  colonists,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  civilization,  in  Liberia.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  statements 
are  utterly  untrue,  and  a  moment’s  reflection 
would  bring  any  thinking  man  to,  the  same 
Conclusion.  Oan  auy  one  believe  that  such  a 
change  would  come  over  four  or  five  thousand 
ignorant,  stupid, and,  for  the  most  part,  vicious 
free  negroes,  in  a  few  years  ?  “  The  first  set¬ 

tlement  was  made  by  free  negroes  from  the 
United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  In  the  year 
1820,”  and  this  class  there  is  the  same  as  we 
see  it  around  us  here ,  every  day ;  and  we 
know  full  well  the  nature  of  the  material  on 
which  these  mighty  changes  are  to  be  wrought 
Some  of  them  have  made  their  way  back  to 
the  United  States?  in  disgust,  and  contradict 
the  statements  given.  A  lamented  friend, 
who  died  in  Mobile  a  few  years  ago,  (Dr.. 
Mechlin,)  and  who  lived  in  Liberia  five  years  j 
— a  part  of  which  time  he  was  governor  of 
that  colony— told  me  that  he  regarded  the 
experiment  as  a  failure,  and  that  he  saw  no 
hope  of  ever  rendering  the  negro  race  fit  for 
self-government;  and  no  one  who  knew  this 
gentleman  ever  doubted  his  honesty  or  intelli¬ 
gence. 

The  colony,  so  far,  has  only  been  held 
together  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  and  support  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  governed  too  directly  by  the 
white  agents  of  the  society,  and  by  the  white  i 
blood  coursing  through  the  veins  of  the  mulat¬ 
to  leaders  amongst  the  colonists.  President 
Roberts,  who  was  once  a  blacksmith  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  I  am  informed  by  those  who 
knew  him  well,  is  three- fourths  white  blood, 
with  florid  complexion,  red  hair,  and  disagree¬ 
able  expression  of  countenance.  He  is  repre- 1 
seated  as  a  keen,  shrewd,  designing  fellow, 
who  is  turning  matters  in  Liberia  to  his  own  I 
account.”  Most  of  the  other  leading  men  are 
also  mulattoes.  The  colonists  have  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  if  the  history 
of  races  teaches  any  thing,  the  delusion  will 
probably  not  last  much  longer. 

Slavery  is  already  virtually  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  consequence  of 
the  incessant  agitation  in  Congress,  and  the 
growth  of  the  abolition  party,  this  species  of 
property  has  become  insecure ;  and  the. slave¬ 
owners,  from  prudential  motives,  have  been 
ridding  themselves  of  their  slaves,  who  are 
now  reduced  to  but  a  handful.  Even  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  by  the  census  of  1840,  out  of  twenty 
thousand  negroes,  there  were  but  three  thou¬ 
sand  slaves,  and  this  drain  is  going  on  in  all  the 
frontier  slave  states,  while  the  slaves  are 
emptied  into  the  gulf  states.  Few  realize 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  process  is  going 
on.  In  Alabama,  there  were  in  1820  but 
forty-one  thousand  slaves;  in  1830,  they  lmd 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou¬ 


sand;  in  1840,  the  number  had  reached  two 
hundred  and  fifty -three  thousand  1  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  see  what  the  census  of  1830  will 
show,  flow  long  will  it  fee  before  Alabama 
must  pass  and  enforce  laws  against  the  fur¬ 
ther  introduction  of  slaves  ?  The  slaves  double 
in  thirty  years,  by  natural  increase,  and,  with 
the  immigration,  our  children  will  see  around 
them  in  this  short  period  at  least  one  million 
All  the  cotton  and  sugar  states  will  be  *ifi 
the  same  crowded  condition,  and  each  will  be 
passing  laws  for  its  own  protection.  Kentucky 
is  already  agitating  the  question  of  abolition 
within  her  own  borders,  and  it  requires  no 
prophet’s  eye  to  see  that  emancipation  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  all  the  farming  states  where  white 
labor  can  be  advantageously  used. 

These  reflexions  afford  ample  field  for 
sober  consideration.  "What  disposition  God, 
in  his  providence,  will  eventually  make  of 
these  blacks,  cannot  be  foretold;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  provide  for  our  own  happiness 
and  theirs,  as  long  as  we  can.  In  dealing 
with  this  question,  it  will  not  do  to  be  guided 
by  abstract  notions  of  liberty  and  slavery. 
We  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past; 
and  as  experience  proves  that  the  negro  is 
better  off  in  slavery  at  the  south  than  in 
freedom  elsewhere,  it  is  the  part  of  philan¬ 
thropy  to  keep  him  here,  as  we  keep  our 
children  in  subjection  for  their  own  good. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY. — Decline  of  North¬ 
ern  and  Growth  sf  Southern  Slavery. — 
j  We  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  spoken  of 
the  essay  by  E.  B,  Bryan,  of  Charleston,  en- 
j  titled  “  The  Rightful  Remedy,”  addressed  to 
j  the  Slaveholders  of  the  South.  The  author 
I  has  condensed  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  considered 
in  almost  every  point  of  view,  and  upon  a 
great  many  collateral  topics.  We  deem  the 
publication  of  such  documents  highly  valuable 
in  enabling  us  to  give  a  reason  for  our  faith, 
and  we  think,  in  particular,  that  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Bryan  deserve  high  appreciation. 

“  The  importation  of  negroes  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  American  colonies  commenced  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  supervision  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  During 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  1st,  Charles 
1st  and  £d,  the  slave  trade  in  the  British 
colonies  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  ;  and 
Great  Britain  far  outstripped  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  .in  the  extent  to  which  she  carried 
the  trade. 

In  the  year  1793,  Great  Britain  imported 
more  than  half  the  number  of  slaves  import¬ 
ed  by  all  the  European  powers  put  together. 
From  the  year  17(10  to  1786,  the  number  of 
slaves  imported  by  British  subjects  into  tba 
island  of  Jamaica  alone,  was  six  hundred  and 
ten  thousand ;  or  about  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  every  year.  In  the  year  177 1,  forty- 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  forty-six  negroes 
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•were  imported  into  the  British  colonies,  in 
British  ships  alone. 

Is  it  not  difficult  to. believe  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  who  so  short  a  time  ago  was  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  cruel  slave-trader  in  the  world,  is 
the  same  Great  Britain  who  is  now  the  greatest 
suppressor  of  that  very  trade  ?  The  entire 
number  of  negroes  said  to  have  been  enslaved 
(that  is,  transported  and  landed  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies,  for  those  who  died  on  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  are  not  included)  by  Great 
Britain,  is  over  three  millions. 

For  the  great  majority  of  negroes  now  in 
the  United  States; English  traders  are  to  be 
thanked.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  we  utter 
our  thanks,  exaniine  our  affairs,  and  see  to 
what  extent  these  thanks  are  due. 

The  census  of  1790  affords  us  the  earliest 
information  as  to  the  number  of  negroes  in 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolution ;  and 
though  there  will  be  error,  yet  the  error  will 
not  be  very  material,  if  we  adopt  that  census 
ns  indicating  the  true  number  in  the  states  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

The  population  of  the  free  states  was  then 
as  follows:  Whites,  1,852,116.  iWfcolored, 
29,485.  Slaves,  49,25*7. 

The  population  of  the  slaveholding  states 
was :  Whites,  1,201,351.  Free  colored  and 
Indians,  28,265.  Slaves,  646,183. 

In  Vermont  there  were  85,268  whites,  255 
free  colored,  and  16  slaves. 

In  New-Hampshire  there  were  141,19*7 
whites,  680  free  colored,  and  158  slaves. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  negro  trade  had  been 
prohibited  in  1*778,  and  there  was  not  a  slave 
(that  is,  a  negro  bondman)  in  the  state.  There 
were  373,324  whites.  and  5,463  free  negroes. 
In  this,  as  in  other  New-England  states,  there 
was  comparatively  little  necessity,  and  less 
profit,  for  the  peculiar  labor  to  which  the 
African  disposition  is  adapted,  viz.:  agricul¬ 
ture  on  i  large  scale  ;  for  the  negro  js  dissatis¬ 
fied  on  a  farm.  Ins  predilection  is  decidedly 
for  the  large  plantation,  on  which  reside  fifty 
or  a  hundred  of  his  associates :  he  there  has 
every  facility  for  that  merry  and  blithesome 
intercourse,  the  love  of  which  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  race ;  whereas  the  lone- ! 
some  life  he  would  lead  ou  a  small  New-Eng- 
land  farm  would  be  distressing  to  him.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  these  states  is  against  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  negro ;  his  native  home  is  under 
a  tropical  sun,  and  notwithstanding  he  can 
endure,  without  serious  inconvenience,  the  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  heat  incident  to  such  a  climate 
as  Africa’s,  he  is  utterly  averse  to  the  frigid 
blasts  of  winter.  There  not  being  any  means 
by  which  money  could  be  made  in  these 
states,  through  the  medium  of  slave  labor 
within  their  limits,  is  the  chief  cause  of  its 
never  having  been  resorted  to  on  &  larger 
scale. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  slave-trade  was  always 
extensively  carried  on  until  prokibitedjjy  lav/. 


The  rum  distilled  in  the  West  Indies  was 
carried  to  Africa  to  purchase  negroes,  and  the 
negroes  purchased  in  Africa,  were  carried  to 
the  West  Indies  to  purchase  rum  ;  this  pro¬ 
fitable  trade  was  continued,  by  those  interested 
in  it,  to  the  latest  possible  period.  Tt  was  the 
source  of  wealth  to  many  of  the  people  of 
Newport.  The  population  of  this  state  was 
64,470  whites,  3,407  free  negroes,  and  948 
slaves. 

In  Connecticut  there  were  232,374  whites, 
2,810  free  negroes,  and  2,764  slayes. 

In  New- York  there  were  314,142  whites, 
4,654  free  negroes,  and  21,324  slaves. 

In  New- Jersey  there  were  170,954  whites, 
1,7 62  free  negroes,  and  1 1,423  slaves.  For  abbut 
six  or  eight  years  previous  to  1790,  there  had 
been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves,  and  an  equally  remarkable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  free  negroes.  But  for  a  space 
of  over  forty-five  yearn,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  increase  of  the  black  population  (in¬ 
cluding  both  slave  and  free)  was  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  the  white  population.  At  this 
time  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  people  of 
New- Jersey  was  agriculture,  and  that  on  a 
small  scale;  a  kind  of  farming  not  calculated 
to  enhance  slave  labor,  though  perhaps  able 
to  support  it.  And  it  is  said  by  a  writer,  who 
travelled'  all  over  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  when  preparing  his  history,  that 
agriculture  (in  this  state)  had  not  been  im¬ 
proved  to  that  degree  which,  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  we  might  rationally  expect,  and 
which  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  many  places, 
certainly  encouraged.  Evincing  either  a  want 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  or  a 
fault  in  the  system  of  labor  ;  the  latter  cause 
is,  perhaps,  that  which  may  most  reasonably 
be  assigned,  for  no  one  cma  doubt  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey. 
This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  unprofitable¬ 
ness  and  misapplication  of  slave  labor  in  the 
northern  states. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  424,079  whites, 
6,557  free  negroes,  and  3,703  slaves. 

In  Delaware,  which  is  more  assimilated  in 
climate  and  natural  resources  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia  than  any  other  state,  lying,  as  It 
does,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  possessing 
similar  natural  features,  we  find  a  greater  pro  ¬ 
portion  of  slaves  than  in  any  state  north  of  it. 
There  were  46,308  whites,  8,899  free  negroes, 
and  8,887  slaves.  This  is  the  last  of  the  free 
|  states  which  then  held  slaves, 
j  Since  that  census  was  taken,  all  the  45,371 
j  slaves  held  in  these  states  have  disappeared, 
and  the  current  which  swept  them  away  has 
borne  along  with  it  we  eannofc  tell  how  many 
times  that  number  from  the  southern  states, 
through  the  agency  of  those  good  abolition 
gentlemen,  who  never  fail  to  let  “charity,  in 
golden  links  of  love,  connect  theiii  with  the 
brotherhood  of  man;”  the  essence  of  which 
golden  links  of  love  is  the  golden  rule,  “  rob 
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Peter  to  pay  Paul,”  or  rob  white  to  pay  black 
I.a  all  these  states  the  white  population  has 
regularly  and  rapidly  increased ;  but  the  ne¬ 
groes,  where  are  they  ?  Some  have  been  sent 
To  their  fatherland,  Liberia,  to  set  up  a  model 
republic,  and  to  enlighten  and  amend  the  civil 
code  of  Ethiopia.  Some  have  gone  the,  way 
of  all  flesh,  through  sheer  want  of  that  same 
thing,  wherewith  they  might  have  been  nour¬ 
ished  and  kepi  aiive  but  for  want  of  it.  Some 
have  emigrated  westward,  and  the  glory  of 
the!?1  enlightened  minds  has  shed  lustre  on 
the  name  of  Ohio.  Some  choice  spirits  among 
them  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  divers  north¬ 
ern  penitentiaries  and  almshouses.  And  some 
remain,  the  sportive  imps  of  fun  and  frolic,  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  north,  and  have  their 
annual  and  semi-annual  exhibitions,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  gaping  brethren  of  a  paler 
kuep  of  the  spontaneous  effervescence  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  fresh  from  their  American 
bosoms.  And  for  the  rest,  they  are  among  the 
most  influential  and  respectable  citizen?!  of 
the  northern  community. 

In  Maryland  there  were  208,649  whites, 
8,043  free’  negroes  and  Indians,  and  103,036 
slaves. 

In  Virginia  there  were  442,1 IT  whites, 
12,866  free  negroes  and  Indians,  and  292,62  / 
slaves.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
increase  of  the  slave  population  of  Virginia, 
for  fourteen  years  preceding  this  census,  was 
less  than  it  had  been  for  a  century  before ; 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  about  30,000  slaves 
died  of  the  small -pox  or  camp-fever,  caught 
from  the  British  army ;  or  were  inveigled  off, 
while  Lord  Cornwallis  was  roving  over  the 
state. 

In  Kentucky,  then  in  its  infancy,  there  were 
61,133  whites,  114  free  negroes,  and  12,430 
slavea 

In  North  Carolina  there  were  288,205 
whites,  4,975  free  negroes  and  Indians,  and 
100.571  slaves. 

In  Tennessee  there  were  5,813  whites,  and 
1,161  slaves. 

In  South  Carolina  there  were  compara¬ 
tively  more  slaves  than  in  any  other  state ; 
the  population  being  140,278  whites,  and 
107,094  slaves.  A  great  loss  in  slave  property 
was  incurred  by  this  state  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
about  three  times  as  great  as  that  met  with 
by  Virginia.  During  the  three  years  the 
British  were  in  possession  of  Charleston,  they 
stole  away  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies  .no 
less  than  25,000  negroes. 

In  Georgia  there  were  55,156  whites,  and 
29,264  slaves.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  slavery  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
state,  present  a  striking  contrast  with  those 
of  Massachusetts  and  other  New-England 
states;  in  these  latter  slavery  was  originally 
introduced  and  considerably  practised,  but,  as 


the  population  increased,  hired  labor  took  the 
place  of  slave  labor.  In  Georgia,  exactly  the 
reverse  was  the  ease.  The  original  “  Board 
of  Trustee^  for  the  settling  and  establishing 
the  colony  of  Georgia,”  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  opulent  and  humane  "gentlemen  in  Eng¬ 
land,  prohibited  the  use  of  negroes  in  the 
colony,  and  the  importation  of  jum.  By  this 
one  ruthless  stroke  of  philanthropy,  the 
settlers  of  Georgia  were  deprived  of  the  two¬ 
fold  blessings  enjoyed  by  their  more  for  tun,  te 
neighbors  of  Rhode  Island  ;  they  could  accu¬ 
mulate  wealth  by  trading  in  Africans  and 
rum.  But  Georgia  was  designed  for  a  free 
state,  and  Africans  were  not  to  be  used, 
neither  rum.  This  was  about  the  year  ,1732. 
The  plan  was  a  theoretical  one,  and  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  worst  that  could  have  been  adopted ; 
it  was  certainly  productive  of  the  most  perni¬ 
cious  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  The  paramount  object  of  the  trustees 
being  to  raise  silk  and  wine,  they  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  introduce  slave  labor.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  colony  being  at  this  early 
period  a  kind  of  barrier  between  Carolina  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Spanish  settlement  and 
St.  Augustine  on  the  other,  the  trustees  fell 
into  the  very  general,  though  equally  errone¬ 
ous  belief,  that  negroes  would  rather  weaken 
than  strengthen  its  defensive  powers.  These 
were  the  chief  reasons  why  the  settlers  were 
prohibited  from  employing  slaves ;  but  the 
absurd  restriction  had  a  visible  effect.  It 
was  found  impracticable  in  such  a  climate,  and 
without  African  labor,  tor  the  colony  to  flour¬ 
ish  ;  the  enterprise,  therefore,  proved  a  failure. 
In  a  country  so  rich,  with  a  climate  so  favor¬ 
able,  and  a  soil  so  productive  as  that  of 
Georgia,  the  colonists,  nevertheless,  gradually 
disappeared,  and  effectually  deserted  the  en¬ 
terprise;  because  they  were  convinced  they 
could  never  succeed  under  such  impolitic  re¬ 
strictions. 

The  trustees,  finding  that  the  colony  was 
languishing  under  their  transatlantic  care,  re¬ 
signed  their  charter,  in  the  year  1752,  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  deserted  colony  be¬ 
came  a  royal  government.  History  informs 
us  that  at  this  time  “  the  vestiges  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  forests, 
and  in  England  all  commerce  with  the  colony 
was  neglected.”  But,  immediately  on  the 
government  being, changed,  the  people  became 
possessed  of  the  same  privileges  which  their 
neighbors  enjoyed;  prominent  among  which 
was  the  privilege  of  cultivating  their  rich 
lands  by  the  only  profitable  means,  which  is 
no  other  than  slave  labor.  Several  yearn 
elapsed,  however,  before  the  value  of  the  lands 
became  generally  appreciated.  And  about 
the  year  1760  a  spirit  of  enterprise  sprung  up, 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  characteristic  of 
this  state.  And  it  should  be  particularly  ob¬ 
served,  that  no  portion  of  the  population* 
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under  the  new  laws,  increased  so  rapidly,  and 
no  system  of  labor  became  so  generally  .dis¬ 
seminated,  as  that  of  the  African  slave. 

The  experiment  has,  therefore,  we  think, 
been  fairly  tried ;  both  north  and  south  have 
had  ample  opportunities  to  discover  the  inter¬ 
est  and  policy  of  their  respective  sections.  All 
the  New-England  states  have  tried  slave  la¬ 
bor,  but  it  was  not  found  profitable,  and  was 
abandoned.  In  the  south;  the  state  of  Georgia 
•was,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  not  'A  free, 
but  decidedly  a  white  colony.  White  labor 
was  found  here  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
ciimate  '.  slave  labor  was  introduced ;  and,  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  nearly  thirty 
thousand  slaves  were  actively  employed  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  And,  at  the  present! 
day,  slaveholding  Georgia  will  favorably  com¬ 
pare  with  any  state  in  the  Union.” 

NEGRO  POPULATION.— Remedy  foil 
its  Excess  at  the  South  — -What  shall  we  do 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  an  excessive  slave  pop¬ 
ulation,  is  the  question  that  we  propose  now 
to  consider.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States  was  697,897  in  1790,  and  in 
1850  it  was  3,179,589,  showing  an  increase  of 
2,481,692  since  1790.  From  1830  to  1840 
the  annual  increase  of  slaves  was  47,831,  and 
from  1840  to  1850  it  was  69,223,  And  from 
1850  to  1860  it  will  probably  be  as  much  as 
80,000.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the.  United 
States,  in  1820,  was  1,538,128,  which  is  about 
half  the  amount  of  the  present  slave  popula-  j 
tion.  It  thus  appears  that  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  has  been  doubled  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  increase  of  slaves 
within  the  last  ten  years  was  692,234,  and  it 
is  probable  the  increase  will  be  800,000  dur 
ing  the  next  ten  yeses.  In  I860,  the  slaves 
will  be  about- A.OOO, 000.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  thirty  years  it  will  be  about  six  millions 
and  a  halt,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  century  it  will  not  fall  far  short  of  thir¬ 
teen  miilions.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which 
must  inevitably  come,  unless  there  should  be 
some  unforeseen  and  unexpected  occurrences 
to  prevent  it.  It  may  be  a  remote,  but  it  is 
a  sure  result.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we 
are  led  to  inquire,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  in¬ 
terest,  what  is  to  become  of  this  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population  ?  Can  they  be  profitably 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  will  we  have  a 
sufficiency  of  land  for  them  to  cultivate  ? 
Some  may  hope  that  we  will  find  an  outlet 
for  our  slaves  in  territories  now  unoccupied 
by  slaves,  and  where  there  are  but  few  inhab¬ 
itants.  It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  some 
of  our  statesmen  to  acquire  territory  in  which 
our  slave  institutions  will  exist,  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  us  from  the  dangers  of  a  redundant 
slave  population.  Whatever  hope  may  have 
once  been  entertained  that  this  was  a  feasible 
scheme,  has,  we  think,  been  dissipated  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  past  four  years.  We 
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should  look  at  things  as  they  really  exist,  and 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  with  false 
hopes  which  are  never  to  be  realized.  We 
must  be  aware -of  the  approach  of  danger  be- 
:  fore  we  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  guard 
’  against  it.  We  must  in  all  candor  say,  that 
we  think  the  limits  of  slave  territory  are 
fixed.  California,  New-Mexico.  and  Utah  are, 
We  think,  already  closed  against  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  and  any  other  territories 
which  we  may  acquire  will  share  the  same 
fate.  The  south  has  been  excluded  from  an 
equal  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
territories  -recently  obtained  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  republic, .whether  properly  or  improperly, 
justly  or  unjustly,  .constitutionally  or  uncon¬ 
stitutionally,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  in¬ 
quire.  We  only  wish  to  deal  with  facts  as 
they  exist,  without  undertaking  to  determine 
how  this  state  of  things  wasdoroughfc  about, 
and  who  are  responsible.  That  it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  northern  people  to  favor  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  we  entertain  not  a  doubt;  and 
in  attempting  to  confine  it  within  its  present 
limits,  they  are  aiming  a  fatal  blow  at  their 
own  prosperity,  if  the  southern  people  will 
now  adopt  that  line  of  policy  which  their  du¬ 
ties  and  their  interests  alike  demand.  The 
introduction  of  slavery  into  territories  where 
it  now  does  not  exist,  would  benefit  the  north 
by  furnishing  a  greater  quantity  of  those  raw 
materials  which  thd  uorth  so  much  needs  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  by  opening  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  sale  of  northern  fabrics,  and  by 
enlarging  the  commerce  of  the  northern  ship¬ 
owners.  Ifl  however,;  slavery  is  confined 
within  its  present  limits,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  will  compel  the  south¬ 
ern  people  to  employ  their  slaves  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  such  articles  as  are  now,  made 
almost  exclusively  in  the  northern  states.  In 
this  way  the  slave  labor  of  the  -south  will, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
north,  as  it  has  heretofore  done,  become  +he 
i  successful  competitor  of  northern  white  labor 
in  those  departments  of  industry  of  which  the 
north  has  in  times  past  enjoyed  a  monopoly. 
We  will  be  compelled  to  use  the  surplus 
black  population,  which  is  likely  to  accumu- 
:  late  upon  our  hands,  in  cotton  And  woollen 
factories,  in  iron  furnaces,  and  in  all  those  pur¬ 
suits  which  now  furnish  employment  to  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  northern  people.  Al¬ 
though  at  this  time  the  white  labor  of  the 
north  may  be  somewhat  cheaper  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  than  slave  labor,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  slave  labor  and 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  chiefly 
raised  by  it,  yet  when  the  number  of  slaves 
is  doubled  or  trebled,  and  they  are  confined 
within  their  present  limits,  the  real  or  fancied 
advantages  which  the  north  enjoys  from  cheap 
labor  will  no  longer  exist.  When  this  takes 
place,  the  southern  people  will  be  forced  to 
i  resort  to  employments  for  their  slaves  other 
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than  those  in  which  they  are  now,  engaged, 
which  are  mostly  agricultural.  'Hoc  only  will 
a  large  portion  Si  the  cotton  raised  in  the 
south  be  iiianufactured  in  the  south,  but  many 
of  those  extensive  establishments  of  mechani¬ 
cal  industry  at  the  north,  which  depend  upon 
the  south  for  their  patronage,  yea,  for  their 
very  existence,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
south,  and  we  will  not  then  be  dependent  on 
the  north  for  the  articles  of  clothing  we  and 
our  slaves  use.  If  we  knew  the  amount  of 
money  annually  taken  from  us  to  purchase 
articles  of  negro  clothing,  including  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  blankets,  <fcc.,  we  would  be  start¬ 
led.  Why  is  this,  and  bow  long  will  it  con¬ 
tinue  ?  If  the  people  of  the  north  are  not 
willing  for  us  to  take  our  slaves  to  the  new 
territories,  we  must,  in  self-defense,  bring  the 
slave  labor  of  the  south  into  competition  with 
the  free  white  labor  of  the  north.  What  is 
to  be  the  result  when  the  northern  people 
lose  their  southern  trade;  when  they  iiad  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics 
transferred  to  the  south,  and  all  their  mechan¬ 
ics,  wlio  obtain  a  livelihood  by  making  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  southern  market,  thrown  out  of 
employment,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture ; 
but  be  it  what  it  may,  it  will  be  the  fruit  of 
northern  opposition  to  the  institution  of  slav¬ 
ery  and  A  its  extension.  Will  we  be  able,  it 
may  be  asked,:  to  find  a  market  for  our  fab¬ 
rics,  if  we  manufacture  all  ora  considerable 
portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  southern 
states  ?  Most  assuredly  we  can.  We  will 
have  for  our  market-place  the  whole  habitable 
globe,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  be 
our  customers.  We  can  give  our  manufac¬ 
turer  in  exchange  for  the  teas  and  silks  of 
Asia,  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  palm  oil,  dye  stuffs,  ivory  and  gold  of 
Africa;  and,  in  a  word,  for  any  thing  which 
any  other  people  have  to  sell,  because  cotton, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  its  durability,  and 
its  comfort,  is  destined  to  be  the  clothing  for 
mankind.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  south 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  north  for  any  thing, 
except  so  far  as  she  chooses  to  make  herself 
so ;  and  that  the  north  is  dependent  upon  the 
south  for  her  existence,  as  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  people.  Ought  not  this  to 
teach  the  north  to  beware  lest  she  carry  her 
aggressions  to  that  point  where  resistance  will 
become  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the 
south?  One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies 
against  an  excessive  slave  population,  is  to 
employ  a  considerable  portion  of  that  kind  of 
labor  in  the  construction  of  plank  roads,  turn¬ 
pike  roads,  and  railroads  in  the  southern 
states.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  fourth  of  the 
labor  now  engaged  in  raising  cotton  should  be 
thus  directed ;  the  amount  of  the  cotton  crop 
would  be  diminished  one  fourth,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  price  consequent  thereon  would  make 
Rp  for  the  diminished  quantity,  and  would 


enable  the;  cotton  growers  to  realise  as  much 
money  as  if  the  one  fourth  of  the  labor  bad 
not  been  turned  into  other  channels.  Sup¬ 
pose  again,  that  another  fourth  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories  of  different  kinds ;  this 
would  cause  a  further  diminution  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  raised,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  price.  Should  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  be  reduced  to  1,500,0.00  bales 
per  annum,  of  which  one  third  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  south*  rn  states,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  fatal  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  the  northern  states  and  of 
Europe.  The  result  would  be  their  utter 
prostration.  We  have  supposed  this,  which 
may  seem  an  extreme  case,  to  show  that=  the 
northern  .states,  and  Europe  also,  are  in  the 
power  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  south.  A 
'-Withdrawal  of  the  cotton  of  the  United  States 
from  England  would  produce  an  instant  and 
terrible  revolution  in  that  island ;  and  to  cut 
off  from  the  northern  Spates  of  this  confede¬ 
racy  their  southern  trade  would  destroy  their 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  cause  a  failure 
of  their  banks,  and  bring  about  a  financial 
crisis  such  as  they  have  never  experienced, 
and  of  which  their  imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive.  The  amount  qf  cotton  consumed  in 
the  northern  states  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  2,360,645  bales,  or  an  average  per 
annum  of  473,931  bales.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  consumed  during  the  last  five  years  in 
the  northern  states  has  been  $88,637,049,  or 
an  average  of  $17,727,409  per  annum.  The 
profits  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  this 
cotton,  and  selling  it  to  the  northern  people, 
amounted  to  perhaps  double  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  whilst  it  furnished  employment 
to  thousands  af  operatives,  and  secured  to 
the  northern  farmer  a  market  for  his  produce. 
Surely,  then,  the  north  can  have  nothing,  to 
hope  from  a  disruption  of  this  confederacy, 
which  many  of  its  people  seem  to  be  striving 
so  hard  to  bring  about.  The  remedies  then 
which  we-  propose,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  a 
redundant  slave  population,  are  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  slave  labor  in  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  throughout  the  southern  states ,  and  the 
use  of  negroes  in  our  factories  and  in  our 
workshops.  In  this  way  we  can  build  all 
the  important  roads  in  the  southern  states 
without  taking  any  thing  of  consequence  from 
the  available  means  of  our  people,  and  we 
can  obtain  those  articles  of  taste  and  elegance 
which  we  now  rely  upon  the  north  to  furnish 
us,  made  at  our  own  doors.  We  must  bring 
slave  labor  directly  in  competition  with  north¬ 
ern  labor.  We  must  continue  to  seek  out  and 
find  new  fields  for  slave  labor,  whenever  it 
ceases  to  be  profitable  in  agriculture.  These 
are  the  measures  which  we  are  bound  by  the 
highest  obligations  to  adopt,  to  ward  off  the 
alarming  evils  of  a  rapidly  and  fearfully  in¬ 
creasing  slave  population,  confined  as  we 
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think  it  will  be  within  its  present  limits,  un-  ] 
less  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  political 
condition  of  the  country. 

NEGROES. — Diseases  and  Peculiarities 
of  the  Negro,  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New- 
Qrleans. — Although  the  African  race  consti¬ 
tutes  nearly  a  moiety  of  our  southern  popu¬ 
lation,  it  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  scientific  investigation,  and  is  almost 
entirely  unnoticed  in  medical  books  and 
schools.  It  is  only  very  lately  that  it  has,  in 
large  masses,  dwelt  in  juxtaposition  with 
science  and  mental  progress.  On  the  Niger, 
and  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  it  has  existed  for 
thousands  of years,  exclude!!  from  the  observa- 
tionoof  the  scientific  world.  It  is  only  since 
the  revival  of  learning  that  the  people  of  that 
race  have  been  introduced  on  this  continent. 
They  are  located  in  those  parts  of  it  not  pro¬ 
lific  in  books  and  medical  authors.  No  med¬ 
ical  school  was  ever  established  near  them 
uufcil  a  few  years  ago;  hence,  their  diseases 
and  physical  peculiarities  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  learned.  The  little  knowledge  that 
southern  physicians  have  acquired  concerning 
them  has  not  been  derived  from  books  or 
medical  lectures,  but  from  facts  learned  from 
their  own  observation  in;  the  field  of  experi¬ 
ence,  or  picked  up  here  and  there  from 
others. 

Before  going  into  the  peculiarities  of  their 
diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  ana¬ 
tomical  and  physiological  differences  between 
tbe  negro  and  the  white  man;  otherwise,  their 
diseases  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  for  granted  that  the  color  of  the 
skin  constitutes  the  main  and  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  black  and  the  white  race ; 
but  there  are  other  differences  more  deep, 
durable  and  indelible,  in  their  anatomy  and 
physiology,  than  that  of  mere  color.  1b  the 
albino  the  skin  is  white,  yet  the  organization 
is  that  of  the  negro.  Besides,  it  is  not  only 
in  the  skin  that  a  difference  of  color  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  negro  and  the  white  man,  but  in 
the  membranes,  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  and 
in  all  the  fluids  and  secretions.  Even  the 
negro's  brain  and  nerves,  the  chyle  and  all  the 
humors,  are  tinctured  with  a  shade  of  the 
pervading  darkness.  His  bile  is  of  a  deeper 
Color,  and  his  blood  is  blacker  than  the  white 
man’s.  There  is  the  same  difference  in  the 
flesh  of  the  white  and  black  man,  in  regard 
to  color,  that  exists  between  the  flesh  of  the 
rabbit  and  the  hare.  His  bones  are  whiter 
and  harder  than  those  of  the  white  race,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  containing  more  phosphate  of  lime 
and  less  gelatine.  His  head  is  hung  on  the 
atlas  differently  from  the  white  man ;  the  face 
is  thrown  more  upwards,  and  the  neck  is 
shorter  and  less  oblique ;  the  spine  more  in¬ 
wards,  and  the  pelvis  more  obliquely  out¬ 
wards;  the  thigh-bones  larger,  and  flattened 
from  before  backwards ;  the  bones  more  bent ; 
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the  legs  curved  outwards,  or  bowed ;  the  feet 
fiat ;  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  so  long,  as  to 
make  the  ankle  appear  as  if  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  foot ;  the  gait,  hopper-hipped, 
or  what  the  French  call  V allure  dchanchee , 
not  unlike  that  of  a  person  carrying  a  bur¬ 
den.  The  projecting  mouth,  the  retreating 
forehead,  the  broad,  fiat  nose,  thick  lips  and 
woolly  hair;  are  peculiarities  that  strike  every 
beholder.  According  to  Scemmerring  and 
other  anatomists,  who  have  dissected  the  ne¬ 
gro,  his  brain  is  a  ninth  or  tenth  less  than  in 
other  races  of  men,  his  facial  angle  smaller, 
and  all  the  nerves  going  from  the- brain,  As  also 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  the  white  man.  The  nerves 
distributed  to  the  muscles  are  an  exception, 
being  smaller  than  in  the  white  race.  Scem¬ 
merring  remarks,  that  the  negro’s  brain  lias  in 
a  great  measure  run  into  nervCk  One  of  the 
most  striking'  differences  is  found  in  tbe  much 
greater  size  of  the  foramen  magnum  in  the 
negro  than  the  white  man.  The  foramen,  or 
orifice  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  is  not  only  larger,  but  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  and  particularly  the  nerves  supplying 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera.  Although 
the  nose  is  flat,  the  turbinated  bones  are  more 
developed,  and  the  pituitary  membrane,  fining 
the  interna!  cavities  of  the  nose,  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  in  the  white  man,  and  causing  the 
sense  of  smell  to  be  more  acute.  The  ne¬ 
gro’s  hearing  is  better,  his  sight  is  stronger, 
and  he  seldom  needs  spectacles. 

The  field  of  vision  is  not  so  large  in  the 
negro’s  eye  as  in  the  white  man’s.  He  bears 
the  rays  of  the  sun  better,  because  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  anatomical  peculiarity  in  the 
inner  canthus,  contracting  the  field  of  vision, 
and  excluding  the  sun’s  rays;  something  like 
the  membrana  nictitans,  formed  by  a  preter¬ 
natural  development  of  the  plica  lunaris,  like 
that  which  is  observed  in  apes.  His  imitative 
powers  are  very  great,  and  he  can  agitate 
every  part  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  or 
what  he  calls  dancing  all  over.  From  the 
diffusion  of  brain,  as  it  were,  into  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  in  the  shape  of  nerves  to 
minister  to  the  senses,  every  thing,  ffom 
the  necessity  of  such  a  conformation,  partakes 
of  sensuality,  at  the  expense  of  intellectu¬ 
ality.  Thus,  music  is  a  mere  sensual  pleasure 
with  the  negro.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
music  addressing  the  understanding;  it  has 
melody,  but  no  harmony ;  his  songs  are  mere 
sounds,  without  sense  or  meaning — pleasing 
the  ear,  'without  conveying  a  single  idea  to*the 
mind  ;  his  ear  is  gratified  by  sound,  as  his 
stomach  is  by  food.  The  great  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  tbe  profuse  dis¬ 
tribution  of  nervous  matter  to  tbe  stomach, 
fiver  and  genital  organs,  would  make  the 
Ethiopian  race  entirely  unmanageable,  if  it 
were  not  that  this  excessive  nervous  develop¬ 
ment  is  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  red 
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blood  in  the  pulmonary  and  arterial  systems, 
from  a  defective  atmospherization  or  artevial- 
izationof  the  blood  in  the  lungs — constituting 
the  best  type  of  what  is  called  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  in  which  lymph,  phlegm,  mu¬ 
cus,  and  other  humors  predominate  over  the 
red  blood.  It  is  this  defective  hematosis,  or 
atmospherization  of  the  blood,  conjoined  with 
a  deficiency  of  cerebral  matter  in  the  cranium, 
and  au  excess  of  nervous  matter  distributed 
to  the  organs  of  sensation  and  assimilation, 
that  is  the  true  cause  of  that  debasement  of 
mind  which  has  rendered  the  people  of 
Africa  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
is  the  true  cause  of  their  indolence  and  apa¬ 
thy,  and  why  they  have  chosen,  through 
countless  ages,  idleness,  misery  and  barbarism, 
to  industry  and  frugality ;  why  social  indus¬ 
try,  or  associated  labor,  so  essential  to  all 
progress  in  civilization  and  improvement,  has 
never  made  any  progress  among  them,  or  the 
arts  and  sciences  taken  root  on  any  portion  of 
African  soil  inhabited  by  them ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  no  letters,  or  even  hiero¬ 
glyphics-— no  buildings,  roads  Gr  improve¬ 
ments,  or  monuments  of  any  kind,  are-  any 
where  found,  to  indicate  that  they  have  ever 
been  awakened  from  their  apathy  and  sleepy 
indolence,  to  physical  or  mental  exertion.  To 
the  same  physiological  causes,  d^  :ply  rooted 
in  the  organization,  we  .must  look  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  strange  facts,  why  none  of  the 
languages  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  as 
proved  by  ethnographical  researches,  have 
risen  above  common  names,  standing  for 
things  and  actions,  to  abstract  terms  or  gen¬ 
eralizations  ;  why  no  form  of  government  on 
abstract  principles,  with  divisions  of  power 
into  separate  departments,  has  ever  been  in¬ 
stituted  by" them;  why  they  have  always 
preferred,  as  more  congenial  to  their  nature, 
a  government  combining  the  legislative,  ju¬ 
dicial  and  executive  powers  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  the  person  of  a  petty  king,  a  cuiei- 
tain,  or  master;  why,  in  America,  if  let 
alone,  they  always  prefer  the  same  kind  of 
government,  which  we  call  slavery,  but  which 
is  actually  an  improvement  on  the  government 
of  their  forefathers,  as  it  gives  them  more 
tranquillity  and  sensual  enjoyment,  expands 
the  mind  and  improves  the  morals,  by  arous¬ 
ing  them  from  that  natural  indolence  so  fatal 
to  mental  and  moral  progress.  Even  if  they 
did  not  prefer  slavery,  tranquillity  and  sensual 
enjoyment,  to  liberty,  yet  their  organization  of 
mind  is  such,  that  if  they  had  their  liberty, 
they  have  not  the  industry,  the  moral  virtue, 
the  courage  and  vigilance  to  maintain  it,  but 
would  relapse  into  barbarism,  or  into  slavery, 
as  they  have  done  in  Ilayti.  The  reason  of 
this  is  founded  in  unalterable  physiological 
laws.  Under  the  compulsive  power  of  the 
white  man,  they  are  made  to  labor  or  exer¬ 
cise,  which  makes  the  lungs  perform  tho  duty 
of  vitalizing  the  blood  more  perfectly  than 


is  done  when  they  are  left  free  to  indulge  in 
idleness.  It  is  the  red*  vital  bsoodpsent  to 
the  brain,  that  liberates  their  mind  when  un¬ 
der  the  white  man’s  control;  and  it  is  the 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  red, 'vital  blood,  that 
chains  their  mind  to  ignorance  and  barbarism 
when  in  freedom. 

The  excess  of  organic  nervous  matter,  and 
the  deficiency  of  cerebral— -the  predominance 
of  the  humors  over  the  red  blood,  from  de¬ 
fective  atmospherization  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  impart  to  the  negro  a  nature  not  unlike 
Shat  of  a  new-born  infant  of  the  white  race, 
lu  children,  the  nervous  system  predominates, 
and  the  temperament  is  lymphatic.  The 
liver,  and  the  rest  of  the  glandular’  system, 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  sanguineous  and 
respiratory  systems,  the  white  fluids  predom¬ 
inating  over  the  red ;  the  lungs  consume  less 
oxygen,  and  the  liver  separates  more  carbon 
than  in  the  ^dult  age.  This  constitution,  so 
well  marked  in  infancy,  is  the  type  of  the 
Ethiopian  constitution,  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  infancy,  full  and  free 
respiration  of  pure  fresh  air  in  repose,  so  far 
from  being  required,  is  hurtful-ami  prejudicial. 
Half  smothered  byfits  mother’s  bosom,  or  the 
cold  external  air  carefully  excluded  by  a 
warm  room  or  external  covering  over  the 
face,  the  infant  reposes;  re-breathing  its  own 
breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as 
that  of  its  body,  and  loaded  with  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapor.  The  natural  effect 
of  this  kind  of  respiration  is,  imperfect  atmos- 
pherizatiou  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  a 
hebetude  of  intellect,  from  the  defective 
vitalization  of  the  blood  distributed  to  the 
brain.  But  it  has  heretofore  escaped  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  scientific  world,  that  the  defec¬ 
tive  atmospherization  of  the  blood,  known  to 
occur  during  sleep  in  infancy,  and  to  be  the 
most  congenial  to  their  constitution,  is  the 
identical  kind  of  respiration  most  congenial  to 
the  negro  constitution,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
when  in  repose.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  the  universal  practice  among  them  of  cov¬ 
ering  their  heads  and  faces  during  sleep,  with 
a  blanket,  or  any  kind  of  covering  that  they 
can  get  hold  of.  If  they  have  only  a  part  of 
a  blanket,  they  will  cover  their  laces  when 
about  to  go  to  sleep.  If  they  have  no  cover¬ 
ing,  they  will  throw  their  hands  or  arms  across 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  turn  on  their  faces, 
as  if  with  an  instinctive  design  to  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  free  external  air  into  the  lungs 
during  sleep.  As  is  the  case  with  infants,  the 
air  that  negroes  breathe,  with  their  faces  thus 
smothered  with  blankets  or  other  covering,  is 
not  so  much  the  external  air  as  their  own 
breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as 
that  of  their  bodies,  by  confinement  and  re¬ 
inspiration.  This  instinctive  and  universal 
method  Of  breathing,  during  sleep,  proves  the 
similarity  of  organization  and  physiological 
i  laws  existing  between  negroes  and  infants,  as 
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far  as  the  important  function  of  respiration  is 
concerned.  Both  are  alike  in  re-breathing 
their  own  breath,  and  in  requiring  it  to  be 
warmed  to  their  own  ^temperature,  by  con¬ 
finement  which  would  be  insupportable  to  the 
white  race  after  passing  the  age  of- infancy. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  breathing  a  heated 
air,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous 
vapor,  is  defective  hematosis  and  hebetude  of 
intellect. 

Negroes,  moreover,  resemble  children  in  the 
activity  of  the  liver  and  in  their  strong  assimi¬ 
lating  powers,  and  in  the  predominance  of 
the  other  systems  overothe  sanguineous ;  hence 
they  are  difficult  to  bleed,  owing  to  the  small¬ 
ness  of  their  veins.  On  cording  the  arm  of 
the  stoutest  negro,  the  veins  will  be  found 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  white  boy’s  of  ten  years 
of  age.  They  are  liable  to  all  the  convulsive 
diseases,  cramps,  spasms,  cojics,  eta,  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  subject  to. 

Although  their  skiu  is  yery  thick,  it  is  as 
sensitive,  when  they  are  in  perfect  health,  as 
that  of  children,  and  like  them  they  fear  the 
rod.  They  resemble  children  in  another  ~ery 
important  particular:  they  are  very  easily 
governed  by  love  combined  with  fear,  and 
are  ungovernable,  vicious  and  rude  under  any 
form  of  government  whatever,  not  resting  on 
love  tod  fear  as  a  basis.  Like  children,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  be  kept  under  the 
fear  of  the  lash ;  it  fs  sufficient  that  they  be 
kept  under  the  fear  of  offending  those  who 
have  authority  over  them.  Like  children, 
they  are  constrained,  by  unalterable  physiolo¬ 
gical  laws,  to  love  those  in  authority  over 
them,  who  minister  to  their  wants  and  imme¬ 
diate  necessities,  and  are  not  cruel  or.  unmer¬ 
ciful.  The  defective  hematosis,  in  both  cases, 
and  the  want  of  courage  and  energy  of  mind 
as  a  consequence  thereof,  produces  in  both 
an  instinctive  feeling  of  dependence  on  others, 
to  direct  them  and  to  take  care  of  them. 
Hence,  from  a  law  of  his  nature,  the  negro 
can  no  more  help  loving  a  kind  master,  than 
the  child  can  help  loving  her  who  gives  it 
suck. 

Like-children,  they  require  government  in 
everything;  food,  clothing,  exercise,  sleep — 
all  require  to  be  prescribed  by  rule,  or  they 
will  run  into  excesses.  Like  children,  they 
are  apt  to  over-eat  themselves,  or  to  confine 
their  diet  too  much  to  one  favorite  article, 
unless  restrained  from  doing  so.  They  often 
gorge  themselves  with  fat  meat,  as  children 
do  with  sugar. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  to  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  negro  character,  is  the 
facility  with  which  an  hundred,  even  two  or 
three  hundred,  able-bodied  and  vigorous  ne¬ 
groes  are  kept  in  subjection  by  one  white  man, 
who  sleeps  in  perfect  security  among  them, 
generally,  in  warm  weather,  with  doors  and 
windows  open,  with  'all  his  people,  called 
slaves,  at  large  around  him.  But  a  still  greater 


mystery  is  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  love 
they  bear  to  their  masters,  similar  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  the  -lovftr.that  children  bear  to  their 
parents,  which  nothing  but  severity  or  cruelty 
in  either  case  can  alienate.  The  physiological 
laws,  on  which  this  instinctive  and  most  mys¬ 
terious  love  is  founded  in  the  one  case,  are 
applicable  to  the  other.  Like  children,  when 
well-behaved  and  disposed  to  do  their  duty, 
it  is  not  the  arbitrary  authority  over  them 
that  they  dread,  but  the  petty  tyranny  and 
imposition  of  one  another.  The  overseer 
among  them,  like  the  school-master  among 
children,  has  only  to  be  impartial,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  by  strict  justice  to  all,  to  gain 
their  good-will  and  affections,  and  to  be  viewed 
net  as  an  object  of  terror,  but  as  a  friend  and 
protector  to  quiet  their  fears  of  one  another. 

There  is  a  difference  between  infant  negroes 
and  infant  .white  children ;  the  former  are  born 
with  heads  like  gourds,  the  fontinelles  being 
nearly  closed,  and  the  sutures  between  the 
various  bones  of  the  head  united — not  open 
and  permitting  of  overlapping,  as  in  white 
children.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  bones  of  the  head  jn  infant 
negroes,  as  they  are  smaller,  and  the  pelvis 
of  their  mothers  larger  thyn  in  the  white  race. 
AU  negroes  are  not  equally  black ;  the  blacker, 
the  healthier  and  stronger;  any  deviation  from, 
the  black  color,  in  the  pure  race,  is  a  mark  of 
feebleness  or  ill-health.  When  heated  from 
exercise,  the  negro’s  skin  is  covered  with  an 
oily  exudation  that  gives  a  dark  color  to  white 
linen,  and  has  a  very  strong  odor.  The  odor 
is  strongest  in  the  most  robust ;  children  and 
the  aged  have  very  little  of  it; 

I  have  thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  noticed 
|  some  of  the  more  striking  anatomical  and  phy¬ 
siological  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race.  The 
!  question  may  be  asked  :  Does  he  belong  to 
the  same  race  as  the  white  man  ?  Is  he  a  son 
qf  Adam  ?  Does  his  peculiar  physical  con¬ 
formation  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Bible,  or 
does  it  prove  its  truth  ?  These  are  important 
questions,  both  in  a  medics!,  historical,  and 
theological  point  of  view.  They  can  better 
be  answered  by  a  comparison  of  the  facts  de 
rived  from  anatomy,  physiology,  history  and 
theology,  to  see  if  they  sustain  one  another. 
We  learn  from  the  book  of  Genesis  that  Noah 
had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
and  that  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  was  doomed 
to  be  servant  of  servants  unto  his  breth¬ 
ren.  From  history  we  learn,  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Canaan  settled  in  Africa,  and  are 
the  present  Ethiopians,  or  black  race  of  men; 
that  Shem  occupied  Asia,  and  Japheth  the 
north  of  Europe.  In  the  yth  chapter  and  27  th 
verse  of  Genesis,  one  of  the  most  authentic 
books  of  the  Bible,  is  this  remarkable  proph¬ 
ecy  :  “  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant.”  Japheth  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  the 
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continent  of  America,  He  found  in  it  the 
Indiana,  whom  natural  history  declares  to  he 
of  Asiatic  origin,  in  other  words,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Shem;  he  drove  out  Shem,  and  occu¬ 
pied  his  tents :  and  now  the  remaining  part 
of  the  prophecy  is  m  the  process  of  fulfilment, 
from  the  facts  everywhere  before  us,  of  Ca¬ 
naan  having  become  his  servant.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  is  the  Canaanite,  or  Ethiopian, 
qualified  for  the  trying  duties  of  servitude,  and 
unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  ?  If 
he  be,  there  is  both  wisdom,  mercy  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  decree  dooming  him  to  be  servant 
of  servants,  as  the  decree  is  in  conformity  to 
his  nature.  Anatomy  and  physiology  have 
been  interrogated,  and  the  response  is,  that 
the  Ethiopian  or  Canaanite  is  unfitted,  from 
bis  organization  and  the  physiological  laws 
predicated  on  that  organization,  for  the  re¬ 
sponsible  duties  of  a  free  man,  but,  like,  the 
child,  is  only  fitted  for  a  state  of  dependence 
and  subordination.  When  history  is  interro¬ 
gated,  the  response  is,  that  the  only  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  the  negro  has  made  any 
improvement  in  mind,  morals,  religion,  and 
the  only  government  under  which  he  has  led 
a  happy,  quiet  and  contented  life,  is  that  un¬ 
der  which  lie  is  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  Japheth,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
decree.  When  the  original  Hebrew  of  the 
Bible  is  interrogated,  we  find,  in  the  signifi¬ 
cant  meaning  of  the  original  name  of  the 
negro,  the  identical  fact  set  forth,  which  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist  at  the  disseeting-table 
has  mnr:n  appear  ;  as  if  the  revelations  of 
anatomy  /  physiology  and  history  were  a  mere 
re-writing  of  what  Moses  wrote.  In  the  He¬ 
brew"  word  “  Canaan,”  the  original  name  of  the 
Ethiopian,  the  wTord  slave  by  nature ,  or  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  same  effect,  is  written  by  tire 
inspired  penman.  Hence  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  revelations  of  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine,  history,  and  the  inductions  drawn  front 
the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  authority  of 
the  Bible ;  one  supports  the  other. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  known  that  all  the 
Hebrew  names  are  derived  from  verbs,  and 
are  significant.  The  Hebrew  verb  Canah, 
from  which  the  original  name  of  the  negro  is 
derived,  literally  means  io  submit  himself — to 
bend  the  knee.  Gesenius,  the  best  Hebrew 
scholar  of  modern  times,  renders  both  the 
Kal,  Hiphil  and  Uiphal  form  of  the  verb  from 
which  Canaan,  the  original  name  of  the  negro, 
is  derived,  in  the  following  Latin :  Genu  jlexit 
— he  bends  the  knee ;  in  genua  proculet — he 
falls  on  his  knees ;  depressus  cst  animus — his 
mind  is  depressed ;  submissc  se  gessit — he  de¬ 
ports  himself  submissively ;  fractus  est — he  is 
crouched  or  broken ;  or  in  other  words,  slave 
by  nature,  the  same  thing  which  anatomy, 
physiology,  history,  and  the  inductions  drawn 
from  philosophical  observations,  prove  him 
to  be. 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  primary  truth, 


that  the  negro  is  a  slave  by  nature,  and  can 
never  be  happy,  industrious,  moral,  or  reli¬ 
gious,  in  any  other  condition  than  the  one  he 
was  intended  to  fill,  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  theologian  and  statesman,  and  to  all 
those  who  are  at  heart  seeking  to  promote 
his  temporal  and  future  welfare.  This  great 
truth,  if  better  known  and  understood,  would 
go  far  to  prevent  the  East  India  Company 
and  British  government  from  indulging  any- 
expectation  of  seeing  their  immense  posses¬ 
sions  in  Asia  enhanced  in  value  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  slave-labor  in  America,  through  the 
instrumentality,  of  northern  fanaticism ;  or  of 
seeing  the  Union  divided  into  two  or  more 
factions  hostile  to  each  other;  or  of  gaining 
any  advantages  that  civil  commotion  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  would  give  to  the  totter¬ 
ing  monarchies  of  Europe.  With  the  subject 
under  this  aspect, .the  science  of  medicine  has 
nothing  to  do,  further  than  to  uncover  its 
light — to  show  truth  from  error. 

Pulmonary  Congestions,  Pneumonia,  <&c. 
— One  of  the  most  formidable  complaints 
among  negroes,  more  fatal  than  any  other,  is 
congestion  of  the  lungs;  or  what  European 
writers  would  call  false  pleurisy,  or  peri¬ 
pneumonia  notha.  It  is  often  called  cold 
plague,  typhus  pneumonia,  bilious  pleurisy, 
tfcc.,  according  to  its  particular  type.,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it;  sometimes  the 
head  complains  more  than  any  other  part, 
and  it  then  bears  the  misnomer,  “  head  pleu¬ 
risy.”  It  occurs,  mostly,  in  winter  and  spring, 
but  is  met  with  at  every  season  of  The  year, 
when  cold  nights  succeed  to  warm  days’!  It 
is  more  common  among  those  who  sleep  in 
open  houses,  without  sufficient  fires  to  keep 
them  warm  and  comfortable.  It  is  seldom 
observed  among  negroes  who  inhabit  Jog 
cabins,  with  cemented  or  clay  floors,  or  warm 
houses  made  of  brick,  or  any  material  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  cold  wind  aud  air.  The  frame 
houses,  with  open  weather-boarding  and  loose 
floors,  admitting  air  both  at  the  sides  and  from 
below,  are  buildings  formed  in  ignorance  of 
the  peculiar  physiological  laws  of  the  negro’s 
organization,  and  are  the  fruitful  sources  of 
many  of  his  most  dangerous  diseases. 

Want  of  sufficient  fires  and  warm  blankets 
is  also  another  cause  of  thoracic  complaints. 
The  negro’s  lungs,  except  when  the  body  is 
wanned  by  exercise,  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
impressions  of  cold  air.  When  not  working 
or  taking  exercise,  they  .always  crowd  around 
a  fire,  even  in  comparatively  warm  weather, 
and  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in 
breathing  heated  air  aud  warm  smoke.  In 
coid  weather,  instead  of  sleeping  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire,  as  all  other  kinds  of  people 
do,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  they  turn 
their  head  to  the  fire — evidently  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  inhaling  warm  air,  as  congenial  to 
their  lungs,  in  repose,  as  it  is  to  infants.  In 
bed,  when  disposing  themselves  fer  sleep,  the 
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young*  and  old,  male  and  female,  instinctively 
cover  their  heads  and  faces,  as  if  to  insure  the 
inhalation' of  warm,  impure  air,  loaded  with 
carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor.  The  natural 
effect  of  this  practice  is,  imperfect  ntmos- 
pherization  of  the  blood — one  of  the  heaviest 
chains  that  binds  the  negro  to  slavery.  In 
treating,  therefore,  their  pulmonary  affections, 
the  important  fact  should  be  taken  into  com 
sideration.  that  cold  air  is  inimical  to  the 
lungs  of  healthy  negroes  when  the  body  is  in 
repose  and  not  heated  by  exercise,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  prejudicial  in  the  diseases  of 
those  organs.  A  small,  steady  tire,  a  close 
room,  and  plenty  of  thick  blanket  covering, 
aided  with  hot  stimulating  teas,  are  very 
essential  means  in  the  treatment  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  congestions  to  which  their  lungs  are 
so  prone.  An  accurate  diagnosis,  whether 
the  complaint  be  a  mere  congestion,  pleuritis 
or  pneumonia,  is  not  of  much  practical  im¬ 
portance  in  the  first  instance,  because,  whether 
it  be  one°or  the  other,  warm  air  is  equally 
essential,  and  warm  stimulating  teas  to  de¬ 
termine  to  the  surface.  It  is  proper  first  to 
warm  the  body  by  external  means  and  stimu¬ 
lating  drinks,  after  which  an  emetic,  followed 
by  a  purgative  of  a  mild  kind,  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  "When  there  is  pain  in  taking  a  full 
inspiration,  a  moderate  blood-letting  from  the 
arm,  followed  by  half  grain  or  gram  doses  of 
tartar  emetic,  repeated  at  intervals  of  an 
hour  or  two,  and  combined  with  a  little  ano¬ 
dyne,  to  prevent  its  running  off  by  the  bowels, 
will  be  found  a  very  effectual  remedy  in  sub¬ 
duing  inflammation  and  promoting  expectora¬ 
tion.  In  the  typhoid  forms  of  pneumonia,  the 
quinine,  in  efficient  doses,  combined  with 
camphor,  aromatics  and  calomel,  is  generally 
the  best  practiced  Bleeding  is- not  admissible 
in  this  form  of  pneumonia,  otherwise  they 
bear  blood-letting  in  chest  complaints  much 
better  than  any  others.  But  even  in  these, 
they  will  not  bear  repeated  blood-letting,  as 
the  white  race  do. 

Bilious  and  Adynamic  Fevers — Remit¬ 
tents  and  Intermittents.— -Tlie  next  class  of 
complaints  to  which  they  are  mostly  liable, 
are  bilious  and  adynamic  fevers — remittents 
and  intermittent.?.  Evacuating  the  stomach 
and  bowels  by  a  mild  emetico-cathartic,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  weak  anodyne  carminative,  to 
revent  its  excessive  action,  is  generally  the 
est  medicine  to  begin  with ;  for,  whatever  be 
the  type  of  the  fever,  as  negroes  are  hearty 
eaters,  it  will  be  an  advantage,  in  the  after 
treatment  of  the  case,  to  have 'the  primcc  vice 
cleared  of  their  load  of  undigested  food,  and 
the  superabundant  mucosities  pout  ed  out.  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  of  a  people  so  phleg¬ 
matic,  when  attacked  with  a  fever  suspend¬ 
ing  digestion  and  interrupting  absorption. 

For  this  purpose,  a  combination  of  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  half 
a  drachm,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  paregoric,  in 


ginger  or  pepper  tea,  is  a  very  safe  and  effec¬ 
tual  medicine.  It  will  vomit,  if  there  be  bile 
or  much  mucosity,  and  will  afterwards  act  on 
the  bowels,  promote,  secretion  of  urine,  and 
determine  to  tire  surface;  after  which  a  dose 
or  two  of  quinine  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
Calomel  is  used  too  indiscriminately  in  the 
treatment  of  their  diseases ;  nevertheless,  in 
obstinate  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Negroes  are  very  liable  to  become  comatose, 
particularly  after  watery  operations,  or  in  tor¬ 
pid  states  of  the  liver.  Such^cases  are  best 
treated  by  a  combination  of  calomel,  camphor, 
capsicum,  quinine  and  laudanum,  and  a  blis¬ 
ter  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Cold  water  to 
the  head  is  dangerous.  Nearly  all  their  com¬ 
plaints  bear  stimulating,  aromatic  substances 
much-  better  than  similar  affections  among 
white  people,  and  will  not  tolerate  evacu¬ 
ations  so  well.  The  pure  anti-phlogistic  treat¬ 
ment  by  evacuations,  cold  air,  starvation  and 
gum  water,  so  effectual  in  the  inflammatory 
complaints  of  the  hematose  white  man,  will 
soon  sink  them  into  hopeless  collapse.  Even 
under  the  use  of  anti-phlcgistics  m  their  in¬ 
flammatory  complaints,  pepper  or  ginger-tea, 
or  some  stimulant,  is  necessary  to  support  the 
vital  actions,  which  would  soon  fail  under 
such  insipid  drinks  as  gum-water.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  is,  that  the  fluids  and  all  the  secre¬ 
tions  -are  more  acrid  than  those  of  the  white 
man.  In  the  latter,  the  lungs  consume  more 
oxygen,  the  blood  is  redder  and  more  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  ail  the  fluids  more  bland  and 
sweet;  whereas,  in  the  negro,  the  deficient 
hematosls  renders  the  blood  less  stimulating, 
and  requires  acrid  and  piquant  substances  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  digestive  system  to  supply  the 
stimulus  that  would  otherwise  be  derived 
from  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Although  they  are 
so  liable  to  congestive  and  bilious  fevers— -re¬ 
mittents  and  intermittents  —  they  are  not 
liable  to  the  dreaded  el,  vomito,  or  yellow 
fever.  At  least,  they  have  it  so  lightly,  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  negro  die  with  black 
vomit,  although  I  have 'witnessed  a  number 
of  yellow  fever  epidemics.  This  is  a  strong 
proof  against  the  identity  of  yellow  fever  and 
the  other  fevers  just  named. 

Scrofula,  etc. — Like  children,  negroes  are 
very  liable  to  colics,  cramps,  convulsions, 
worms,  glandular  and  nervous  affections, 
sores,  biles,' warts,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
skin.  Scrofula  is  very  common  among  them. 
Rickets,  diseases  of  the  spine  and  hip-joint, 
and  whit$  swellings  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  also  subject  to  the  goitre.  Ail  very,  fat 
negroes,  except  women  who  have  passed  the 
prime  of  life,  are  unhealthy  and  scrofulous. 
The  great  remedy  for  the  whole  tribe  of  their 
scrofulous  affections,  without  which  all  other 
remedies  do  very  little  good,  is  sunshine.  The 
solar  rays  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  therapeutic 
agents,  in  the  treatment  of  many  other  affections 
to  which  they  are  liable.  A  good,  wholesome, 
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mixed  diet,  warm  clothing,  warn,  dry  lodg¬ 
ings  and  inunction  of  the  skin  with  oleaginous 
substances,  and  occasional  tepki  baths  of  salt 
and  water,  are  also  very  necessary  remedies. 
The  limits  of  this  report  mil  not  permit  me  to 
go  into  details  of  familiar  treatment,  its  the 
use  of  iodine  and  th-e  usual  remedies. 

Frambaesia,  Pian,  or  .Yaws.— The  ^ram- 
bcesia,  Pian,  or  Yaws,  is  a  disease  thought  to 
be  peculiar  to  negroes.  I  have  seen  it  in  its 
worst  form  in  the  West  Indies.  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  it  in  its  modified  form  in  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  where  it 
is  commonly  mistaken  for  syphilis.  It  is  a 
contagious  disease,  communicable  by  contact 
among  those  who  greatly  neglect  cleanliness. 
Children  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  adults.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  communicable  in  a  modified 
form  to  the  white  race,  among  whom  it  re¬ 
sembles  pseudo-syphilis,  or  some  disease  of 
the  nose,  throat  or  larynx.  Further  observa¬ 
tions  are  wanting  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  prevalent  in  Tamaulipas  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  attacking  the  nose  and  throat,  in  the  first 
instance,  very  similar  to  secondary  syphilitic 
affections,  without  ever  having  appeared  on 
the  genital  organs  at  all,  except  in  the  shape 
of  a  slight  herpes  preputialis/’  According  to 
my  experience,  no  c-ther  remedies  have  been 
found  to  make  the  least  impression  upon  it 
but  the  deuto-chloride  of  mercury,  combined 
with  guaiacum  and  dulcamara.  Our  planters 
do  not  go  to  the  north  or  to  Europe  to  learn 
the  art  of  making  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  but  they  send  their  sons  there  to  study 
medicine  in  the  hospitals,  where  nearly  all  the 
diseases  they  see  arise  from  causes  unknown 
on  our  plantations— want  of  food,  fire,  and  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Very  good  phy¬ 
sicians  they  might  be,  if  they  staid  there;  but, 
on  returning  home,  they  have  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  over  again  in  the  school  of  experience,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  practise  with  success,  particu¬ 
larly  among  negroes.  It  would  be  very 
strange,  that  among  the  whole  multitude  of 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
not  one  that  has  made  any  special  provision 
for  instruction  in  regard  to  three  millions  of 
people  in  the  southern  states,  representing 
half  the  value  of  southern  property,  differ¬ 
ently  organized  in  mind  and  body  from  any 
other  people,  and  having  diseases  requirfng 
peculiar  treatment,— if  it  were  not  for  the 
well-known  fact  of  the  predominance  of  a 
most  erroneous'  hypothesis  among  statesmen, 
divines,  and  other  classes  of  people  nearly 
every  where,  ‘That  there  are  no  radical  or 
physical  differences  in  mankind,  other  than 
those  produced  by  external  circumstances, 
and  that  the  treatment  applicable  to  the 
white  man  would  be  just  as  good,  under  simi¬ 
lar  external  circumstances,  for  the  negro.’ 
This  false  hypothesis  is  at  the  root  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  liberty  and  political  institutions 
co  beneficial  to  the  white  man,  would  be 


equally  beneficial  to  the  negro — -that  there  is 
no  internal  or  physical  difference  between  the 
two  races.  The  every-day  experience,  of  the 
southern  people,  whore  the  two  races  dwell 
together,  proves  this  hypothesis  [to  bej  un¬ 
founded  ;  whereas  its  fallacy  is  not  so  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  people  of  the  north  and  of  Europe, 
where  only  one  race  of  mankind  is  found  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  make  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Hence  they  have  not  the  data 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and,  nothing  to  correct 
the  erroneous  views  that  a  false  dogma  has 
given  them  in  regard  to  negro  slavery.  But 
it  is  most  strange  that  our  institutions  for 
medical  learning,  south,  should  be  doing  no¬ 
thing,  with  such  ample  materials  around 
them,  to  overturn  an  hypothesis  founded  in 
grass  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  African  race — an  hypothesis  threaten¬ 
ing  to  cause  a  disruption  of  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  one  that  could  be  disproved  and  put 
down  for  ever  at  the  dissecting  tableaus  it 
also  could  be  by  contrasting  the  phenomena 
drawn  from  daily  observations  taken  among 
three  millions  of  negroes  in  health  and  disease, 
with  the  phenomena  already  drawn  from  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  white  race ;  and  thereby 
proving  the  difference  of  organization  in  mind 
and  body  between  the  two  races.  Stranger 
still,  that  our  southern  schools  in  medicine 
should  be  content  to  finger  behind  those  cf 
the  north,  without  even  the  hope  of  rivalling 
them  in  the  numbers  of  their  students,  when 
a  provision  for  including  in  their  course  of  in¬ 
struction  the  three  millions  of  people  in  our 
midst  not  cared  for  by  any  school,  would,  in 
time,  put  them  far  ahead  by  attracting  the- 
current  of  students  south,  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  attracted  to  the  north.  Borne  pro¬ 
vision  in  our  schools  especially  devoted  to  the 
I  anatomy  and  physiology  of  our  negroes, — to 
|  the  treatment  of  their  diseases,  to  the  best 
means  to  prevent  sickness  among  them,  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  them  more  valuable  to  their  owners, 
and  governed  with  more  ease  and  safety, — 
would  be  sending  science  into  a  new  and 
wide  field  of  usefulness,  to  reap  immense  ben¬ 
efits  for  the  millions  of  both  races  inhabiting 
the  south, 

Negro  Consumption.— -Negro  consumption 
is  a  disease  almost  unknown  to  medical  men 
of  the  northern  states  and  Europe.  A  few 
southern  physicians  have  acquired  some  valu¬ 
able  information  concerning  it  from  personal 
experience  and  observation;  but  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  scattered  in  fragments  about,  and  has 
never  been  condensed  in  a  form  to  make  it 
of  much  practical  utility.  Some  physicians, 
looking  upon  negro  consumption  through 
northern  books,  suppose  it  to  be  a  variety  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis ;  but  it  has  no  form  of 
resemblance  to  the  phthisis  of  the  white  race, 
except  in  the  emaciation,  or  when  it  is  com¬ 
plicated  with  the  relics  of  pneumonia  or  a 
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badly  cured  pleurisy.  Others  regard  it  as 
a  dyspepsia  or  some  disease'  of  the  liver  or 
stomach ;  the  French  call  it  mctl  d’estomac. 
Bu$  dyspepsia  is  not  a  disease  of  the  negro ; 
it  is,  par  excellence ,  a  disease  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  I  have  never  seen  a  well  marked 
case  of  dyspepsia  among  the  blacks.  It 
is  a  disease  that  selects  its  victims  from  the 
most  intellectual  of  mankind,  passing  by  the 
ignorant  and  unreflecting. 

The  popular  opinion  is  that  negro  consump¬ 
tion  is  caused  by  dirt-eating.  The  eating  of 
dirt  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  one  of  the  ef¬ 
fects — a.  mere  symptom,  which  may  or  may 
not  attend  it.  As  in  pica,  there  is  often  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite  for  substances  not  nutritious, 
as  earth,  chalk,  lime,  etc.;  but  oftener,  as  in 
malacia,  a  depraved  appetite  for  nutritious 
substances,  to  a  greater  degree  t.Lnn  for  non*, 
nutritious.  In  negro  consumption  the  patients 
are  generally  hearty  eaters  of  all  kinds  of 
food ;  but  there  are  exceptions. 

The  disease  may  be  detected  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  existence,  by  the  pale,  whit¬ 
ish  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  file 
gums  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  lips  and 
cheeks:  so  white  are  the  mucous  surfaces, 
that  some  overseers  call  it  the  paper-gum  dis¬ 
ease.  It  be  detected,  however,  in  its  in¬ 
cipient  state,  by  making  the  pvitient  ascend  a 
flight  of  stairs ;  the  pulse  will  be  accelerated 
from  eighty  or  ninety  beats  to  an  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty.  .Ail  kinds  of  active  exercise 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  pulse — that  of  walk¬ 
ing  up  hill  or  up  stairs  more  than  any  other. 
The  skin  is  ashy  pale  and  dry ;  the  veins  of 
the  head  are  distended,  and  show  more  than 
in  health  *,  occasionally  during  the  day.  there 
is  some  heat  of  the  skin  and  febrile  excite¬ 
ment;  the  blood  is  poor,  pale  and  thin,  in  the 
advanced  stages,  containing  very  few  red 
globules ;  but  the  pathognomonic  symptoms 
of  the  complaint  are  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  on  exercise,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  | 
lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  lips  and  gums ; 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  eye-lids  is  also 
pale  and  whitish.  It  is  of  importance  to  know 
the  pathognomonic  signs  in  its  eaily  stages, ! 
not  only  in  regard  to  its  treatment,  but  to  de¬ 
tect  impositions,  as  negroes  afflicted  with  the 
complaint  are  often  for  sale ;  the  acceleration  ! 
of  the  pulse  on  exercise  incapacitates  them 
for  labor,  as  they  quickly  give  out  and  have 
to  leave  their  work.  This  induces  their  own¬ 
ers  to  sell  them,  although  they  may  not  know 
the  cause  of  their  inability  to  labor.  Many 
of  the  negroes  brought  south  for  sale  are  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease ;  they  are 
found  to  be  inefficient  laborers,  and  are  sold 
in  consequence  thereof. 

In  order,  to  be  able  to  prevent  or  cure  any 
malady,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  cause  and 
its  seat.  The  seat  of  negro  consumption  is 
not  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  or  any  organ 
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of  the  body,  but  in  the  mind,  audits  cause  is 
generally  mismanagement  or  bad  government 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  superstition  or 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  negro.  The 
patients  themselves  believe  that  they  are  poi¬ 
soned  :  they  are  right,  but  it  is  not  the  body, 
but  the  mind  that  is  poisoned.  Negroes  are 
very  jealous  and  suspicious;  hence,  if  they 
are  slighted  or  imposed  on  in  any  way,  or 
over-tasked,  or  do  not  get  what  they  call  their 
rights,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  morbid  state 
of  mind,  with  sulkiness  and  dissatisfaction 
very  plainly  depicted  in  their  countenances. 
It  is  bad  government  to  let  them  remain  in 
tins  sulky,  dissatisfied  mood,  without  inquir¬ 
ing  into  its  causes  and  removing  them ;  other¬ 
wise,  its  long  continuance  leads  to  the  disease 
under  consideration.  They  fancy  that  their 
fellow-servants  are  against  them,  that  their 
master  or  overseer  cares  nothing  for  them  or 
is  prejudiced  against  them,  or  that  some  ene¬ 
my  on  the  plantation  or  in  the  neighborhood 
has  tricked  them,  that  is,  laid  poison  for  them 
to  walk  over,  or  givep  it  to  them  in  their 
food  or  drinks.  On  almost  every  large  plan¬ 
tation  there  is  one  or  more  negroes,  who  are 
ambitious  of  being  considered  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  conjurers,  in  order  to  gain  influence,  and 
to  make  the  others  fear  and  obey  them. 
The  influence  that  these  pretended  conjurers 
exercise  over  their  fellow-servants  would  not 
be  credited  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
superstitious  mind  of  the  negro,  Nearly  all, 
particularly  those  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  .  puberty,  are  at  times  kept  in  constant 
dread  and  terror  by  the  conjurers.  These 
impostors,  like  ail  other  impostors,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  circumstances  to  swell  their  im¬ 
portance,  and  to  inculcate  a  belief  in  their 
miraculous  powers  to  bring  good  or  evil  upon 
those  they  like  or  dislike.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  old  superstition  about  conjuration  ha3 
passed  away  with  the  old  stock  of  native 
Africans ;  but  it  is  too  deeply  radicated  in 
the  negro  intellect  to  pass  away ;  intelligent 
negroes  believe  in  it,  who  are  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it.  The  effect  of  such  a  super- 
stilion— a  firm  belief  that  he  Is  poisoned  or 
conjured— -upon  the  patient’s  mind,  already 
in  a  morbid  state,  and  his  health  affected 
!  from  l.uvrd  usage-,  over-tasking,  or  exposure, 
want  of  wholesome  food,  good  clothing,  warm, 
comfortable  lodging,  with  the  distressing  idea 
that  he  is  an  object  of  hatred  or  dislike  both 
to  his  master  and  fellow-servants,  and  has  no 
one  to  befriend  him,  tends  directly  to  gene¬ 
rate  that  erythism  of  mind  which  is  the 
essential  cause  of  negro  consumption.  This 
erythism  of  mind,  like  the  erythism  of  .the 
gravid  uterus  in  delicate  females,  often  causes 
a  depraved  appetite  for  earth,  chalk,  lime, 
and  such  indigestible  substances.  The  digest¬ 
ive  passages,  in  both  cases,  become  coated 
with  acescent  mucosities  or  clogged  with  sa- 
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burvicious  matters.  Natural  instinct  leads 
such  patients  to  absorbents  to  correct  the 
state  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  depraved  appetite  caused  by  preg¬ 
nancy,  or  in  young  women  afflicted  with  leu- 
corrbcea,  true  art  improves  upon  instinct,  or 
the  natural  medication  of  the  patients  them¬ 
selves,  by  substituting  magnesia,  cathartics, 
bitters  and  tonics.  But  for  the  same  morbid 
appetite  in  negro  consumption,  the  natural 
medication,  resorted  to  by  the  instinctive 
wants  of  the  patient,  is  mistaken,  for  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  is  not  only  earth,  or  clay 
that  the  patients  have  an  appetite  for,  but, 
like  chlorotic  girls,  they  desire  vinegar,  pep¬ 
per,  salt,  and  stimulants.  Their  skins  are  dry, 

f moving  want  of  cutaneous  exhalation ;  very 
ittie  aqueous  vapor  is  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs,  owing  to  their  inability  to  take  exer¬ 
cise.  Consequently,  defluxions  occur  on  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  digestive  passages,  from 
want  of  action  of  the  skin  and  lungs;  the 
mucosity  lining  the  intestinal  canal  interrupts 
the  absorptiop.  of  chyle ;  the  blood  becomes 
impoverished,  and  the  body  wastes  away 
from  interstitial  absorption  and  want  of  nutri 
ment. 

As  far  as  medication  is  concerned,  I  have 
found  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  half 
grain,  capsicum  five  grains,  a  teaspoonful  of 
charcoal,  a  tablespoonful  of  gum  guaiacutn, 
three  times, a  day,  a  good  remedy;  also,  rub¬ 
bing  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  over  with 
some  oily  substance.  But  there  are  various 
other  remedies,  as  purgatives,  tonics,  &c., 
which  should  be  assisted  by  removing  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  of 
mind,  and  by  using  every  means  to  make  the 
patient  comfortable,  satisfied  and  happy. 

Drapetomania,  or  the  Disease  causing 
^Negroes  to  Run  Away.-— Drapetomania  is 
from  bpanltyz,  a  runaway  slave,  and  .uavta, 
mad  or  crazy.  It  is  unknown  to  our  medical 
authorities,  although  its  diagnostic  symptom, 
the  absconding  from  service,  is  as  well  known 
to  our  planters  and  overseers  as  it  was  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  expressed/by  the  single 
word  Spurts /V?,  the  fact  of  the  absconding, 
and  the  relation  that  the  fugitive  held  to  the 
person  he  fled  from.  I  have  added  to  the 
word  meaning  runaway  slave  another  Greek 
term,  to  express  the  disease  of  the  mind 
causing  bin',  to  abscond,,  In  noticing  a  disease  I 
not  heretofore  classed  among  the  long  list  of 
maladies  that  man  is  subject  to,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  new  term  to  express  it.  The 
cause,  in  the  most  of  cases,  that  induces  the 
negro  to  run  away  from  service,  is  us  much  a 
disease  of  the  mind  as  any  other  species  of 
mental  alienation,  and  much  more  curable,  as 
a  general  rale.  With  the  advantages  of  pro  -  J 
per  medical  advice,  strictly  followed,  this  j 
troublesome  practice  th;t  many  negroes  have  1 
of  running  away  can  be  almost  entirely  pro- 1 
vented,  although  the  slaves  be  located  on  the  1 


borders  of  a  free  state,  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  abolitionists.  I  was  born  in  Virginia, 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  negroes  were 
numerous,  and  studied  medicine  some  years- 
in  Maryland,  a  slave  state,  separated  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  free  state, by  Mason  &  Dixon’s 
line — a  mere  air  line,  without  wall  or  guard. 
I  long  ago  observed  that  some  persons  consid¬ 
ered  as  very  good,  and  others  as  very  bad 
masters,  often  lost  their  negroes  by  their  ab¬ 
sconding  from  service;  while  the  slaves  of 
another  class  of  persons,  remarkable  for  order 
and  good  discipline,  but  not  praised  or  blamed 
as  good  or  bad  masters,  never  ran  away, 
although  no  guard  or  forcible  means  were 
used  to  prevent  them.  The  same  manage¬ 
ment  which  prevented  them  from  walking 
over  a  mere  nominal,  unguarded  line,  will 
prevent  them  from  running  away  any  where. 

To  ascertain  the  true  method  of  governing 
negroes,  so  as  to  cure  and  prevenf  the  disease 
under  consideration,  we  must  go- back  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
the  untranslated  term  that  represents  the 
negro  race.  In  the  name  there  given  to  that 
race,  is  locked  up  the  true  art  of  governing 
negroes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot 
run  away.  The  correct  translation  of  that 
term  declares  the  Creator’s  will  in  regard  to 
the  negro ;  it  declares  him  to  be  the  submis¬ 
sive  knee-bender.  In  the  anatomical  confor¬ 
mation  of  his  knees,  we  see  “  genu  Jlczit” 
written. in  his  physical  structure,  being  more 
flexed  or  bent  than  any  other  kind  of  man. 
If  the  white  man  attempts  to  oppose  the 
Deity’s  will,  by  trying  to  make  the  negro  any 
thing  else  than  “ the  submissive  knee-bender” 
{which  the  Almighty  declared  he  should  be,) 
by  trying  to  raise  him  to  a  level  with  himself, 
or  by  putting  himself  on  an  equality  with  the 
negro ;  or  if  he  abuses  the  power  which  God 
has  given  him  over  his  fellow-man,  by  being 
cruel  to  him,  or  punishing  him  in  anger,  or  by 
neglecting  to  protect  him  from  the  wanton 
abuses  of  his  fellow-servants  and  all  others, 
or  by  denying  him  the  usual  comforts  and  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  the  negro  will  run  away; 
but  if  lie  keeps  him  in  the  position  that  we 
learn  from  the  Scriptures  he  was  intended  to 
occupy,  that  is,  the  position  of  submission ; 
and  if  bis  master  or  overseer  be  kind  anti 
gracious  in  bis  bearing  towards  him,  without 
condescension,  and  at  the  same  time  ministers 
to  his  physical  wants,  and  protects  him  from 
abuses,  the  negro  is  spell-bound,  and  cannot 
run  away.  “  JIc  shall  serve  Japhcth ;  he  shall 
be  his  servant  of  servants,”  on  the  conditions 
above  mentioned— -conditions  that  are  clearly 
implied,  though  not  directly  expressed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience,  the  “  genu  flexit,” 
the  awe  and  reverence,  must  be  exacted  from 
them,  or  they  will  despise  their  masters,  be¬ 
come  rude  and  ungovernable,  and  run  away. 
Or\  Mason  A  Dixon’s  line,  two  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  were  apt  to  lose  their  negroes :  those  who 
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made  themselves  too  familiar  with  them, 
treating;  them  as  equals,  aud  making  little  or 
no  distinction  in  regard  to  color;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  treated  them  cfuelly, 
denied  them  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
neglected  to  protect  them  against  the  abuses 
of  others,  or  frightened  them  by  a  blustering 
manner  of  approach,  where  about  to  punish 
them  for  misdemeanors.  Before  negroes  run 
away,  unbss  they  are  frightened  or  panic- 
struck.  they  become  sulky  and  dissatisfied. 
The  cause  of  this  sulkiness  and  dissatisfaction 
should  be  inquired  into  aud  removed,  or  they 
are  apt  to  run  away,  or  fall  into  the  negro 
consumption.  When  sulky  and  'dissatisfied 
without  cause,  the  experience  of  those  on  the 
line  or  elsewhere  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
whipping  them  out  of  it,  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  absconding,  or  other  bad  con¬ 
duct.  It  was  called  whipping  the  devil  out 
of  them. 

If  treated  kindly,  well  fed  and  clothed, 
with  fuel  enough  to  keep  a  small  fire  burning 
all  night--" separated  into, families,  each  family 
having'  its  own-home — not  permitted  to  run 
about  at  night  to  visit  their  neighbors,  to  re¬ 
ceive  visits,  or  to  use  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
not,  overworked  qr  exposed  too  much  to  the 
weather,  they  are  easily  governed— -more  so 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  When 
all  this  is  done,  if  any  one  or  more  of  them, 
at  any  time,  are  inclined  to  raise  their  heads ' 
to  a  level  with  Aeir  master  or  overseer,  hu¬ 
manity  and  their  own  good  require  that  they 
should  be  punished  until  they  fall  into  that 
submissive  state  which  it  was  intended  for 
them  to  Occupy  in  all  after-time,  when  their 
progenitor  received  the  name  of  Canaan  or 
“  submissive  knee-bender.”  .  They  have  only 
to  be  kept  in  that  state  and  treated  like 
children,  with  care,  kindness,  attention,  and 
humanity,  to, prevent  and  cure  them  from 
naming  away. 

DSS/ESTIIESIA  vFtHIOPICA,  on  Hebetude  of 
Men i)  and  Obtuse  Sensibility  of  Body — A  dis¬ 
ease  PECULIAR  TO  HEGROES,  CALLED  BY  OVER¬ 
SEERS,  “  Rascality.  ” — I)y  siesthesi  a  bEthio- 
pica  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  negroes,  affect¬ 
ing  both  mind  and  body  in  a  manner  as  well 
expressed  by  dysiesthesia,  the  name  I  have 
given  it,  as  could  be  by  a  single  term. 
There  is  both  mind  and  sensibility,  but  both 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  reach  by  impressions 
from  -without.  There  is  a  partial  insensi¬ 
bility  of  the  skin,  and  so  great  a  hebetude 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  to  be  like  a 
person  half  asleep,  that  is  with  difficulty 
aroused  and  kept  awake,  o  It  differs  from 
every  other  species  of  mental  disease,  as  it 
is  accompanied  with  physical  signs  or  lesions 
of  the  body  discoverable  to  the  medical 
observer,  which  are  always  present  and 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  It 
is  much  more 'prevalent  among  free  negroes 
living  in  clusters  by  themselves,  than  among 


slaves  on  our  plantations,  and  attacks  only 
such  slaves  as  live  like  free  negroes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  diet,  drinks,  exercise,  etev  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  treat  of  the  complaint  as  it 
prevails  among  free  negroes,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  more  or  less  afflicted  with  it, 
that  have  not  got  some  white  person  to 
direct  and  take  care  of  them.  To  narrate 
its  symptoms  and  effects  among  them  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  the  ruins  and  dilapi¬ 
dation  of  JEIayti,  and  every  spot  of  earth 
they  have  ever  had  uncontrolled  possession 
over  for  any  hmg'.h  of  time.  ~  I  propose  only 
to  describe  its  symptoms  among  slaves. 

From  the  careless  movements  of  the  indi- 
I  vidtials  affected  with  the  complain^  they 
i  are  apt  to  do  much  mischief,  which  appears 
as  if  intentional,  but  is  mostly  owing  to  the 
stupidness  of  mind  and  insensibility  of  the 
nerves  induced  by  the  disease.  Thus,  they 
break,  waste  and  destroy  every  thing  they 
handle — abuse  horses  and  cattle — tear,  burn 
or  rend  their  own  clothing,  and,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  rights  of  property,  steal 
others,  to  replace  what  they  have  destroy¬ 
ed.  They  wander  about' at  night,  and  keep 
in  a  half  nodding  sleep  during  the  day. 
They  slight  their  work — cut  up  corn,  cane, 
cotton  or  tobacco  when  hoeing  it,  as  if  for 
pure  mischief.  They  raise  disturbances 
with  their  overseers  and  fellow-servants 
without  cause  or  motive,  and  seem  to  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  pain  when  subjected  to  punish¬ 
ment.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
complaint,  making  man  like  an  automaton 
or  senseless  machine,  having  the  above  or 
similar  symptoms,  can  be  clearly  established 
by  the  most  direct  and  positive  testimony. 
That  it  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession,  can  only  be  account¬ 
ed  for  because  its  attention  has  not  been 
sufficiently  directed  to  the  maladies  of  the 
negro  nice.  Otherwise  a  complaint  of  so 
common  occurrence  on  badly-governed  plan¬ 
tations,  and  so  universal  among  free  negroes, 
or  those  who  are  not  governed  at  all — a  dis¬ 
ease  radicated  in  physical  lesions,  and  hav¬ 
ing  its  peculiar  and  well-marked  symptoms 
and  its  curative  indications,  would  nothavc 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  profession.  The 
northern  physicians  and  people  have  noticed 
the  symptoms,  but  not  the  disease  from 
which  they  spring.  They  ignorantly  attrib¬ 
ute  the  symptoms  to  the  debasing  influence 
of  slavery  on  the  mind,  -without  considering 
that  those  who  have  never  been  in  slavery, 
or  their  fathers  before  them,  are  the  most 
afflicted,  and  the  latest  from  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  south  the  least.  The  disease  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  offspring  of  negro  liberty — the  liberty 
to  be  idle,  to  wallow  in  filth,  and  to  indulge 
in  improper  food  and  drinks. 

In  treating  of  the  anatomy  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  of  the  negro,  I  showed  that  Ins  respi¬ 
ratory  system  was  under  the  same  physio- 
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logical  laws  as  that  of  an  infant  child  of  the 
white  race  ;  that  a  warm  atmosphere,  load¬ 
ed  with  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor, 
was  the  most  congenial  to  his  lungs  during 
sleep,  as  it  is  to  the.  infant ;  that  to  insure 
the  respiration  of  such  an  atmosphere,  he 
invariably,  as  if  moved  by  instinct,  shrouds 
his  head  and  face  in  a  blanket  or  some 
other  covering  when  disposing  himself  to 
sleep;  that  in  sleeping  by  the  fire  in  cold 
weather,  he  turns  his  head  to  it,  instead  of 
his  feet,  evidently  to  inhale  warm  air ;  that 
when  not  in  active  exercise,  he  always 
hovers  over  a  fire  in  comparatively  warm 
weather,  as  if  he  took  a  positive  pleasure  in 
inhaling  hot  air  and  smoke  whmi  his  body 
is  quiescent.  The  natural  effect  of  this 
practice,  it  was  shown,  caused  inperfect 
atmospherization  or  vitalization  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs,  as  occurs  in  infancy,  and  a 
hebetude  or  torpor  of  intellect — from  blood 
not  sufficiently  vitalized  being  distributed 
to  the  brain  ;  also  a  slothfulness,  torpor  and 
disinclination  to  exercise  from  the  same 
cause — the  want  of  blood  sufficiently  vital¬ 
ized  in  the  circulating  system. 

When  left  to  hirnself,  the  negro  indulges 
in  his  natural  disposition  to  idleness  and 
sloth,  and  does  not  take  exercise  enough  to 
expand  bis  lungs  and  to  vitalize  his  blood, 
but  dozes  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
midst  of  filth  and  uncloanliness,  being  too 
indolent,  and  having  loo  little  energy  of 
mind  to  provide  for  himself  proper  food  and 
comfortable  lodging  and  clothing.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  blood  becomes  so  high¬ 
ly  carbonized  and  deprived  of  oxygen,  that 
it  not  only  becomes  unfit  to  stimulate  the 
brain  to  energy,  but  unfit  to  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  sensation  distributed  to  the  body. 
A  torpor  and  insensibility  pervades  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  the  sentient  nerves  distributed  to  the 
skin  lose  their  feeling  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  1m  often  burns  his  skin  by  the  fire  he 
hovers  over  without  knowing  it,  .and  fre¬ 
quently  hri3  large  holes  in  his  clothes,  and 
the  shoes  on  his  feet  burnt  to  a  crisp,  with¬ 
out  having  been  conscious  when  it  v,  as 
done.  This  is  the  disease  called  dysesthe¬ 
sia — a  Greek  term  expressing  the  dull  or  ob¬ 
tuse  sensation  that  always  attends  the  com¬ 
plaint.  When  aroused  from  his  sloth  by 
the  stimulus  of  hunger,  he  takes  anything 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  tramples  on 
tiie  rights,  as  well  as  on  the  property  of 
others,  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  con¬ 
sequences.  When  driven  to  labor  by  the 
compulsive  power  of  the  white  man,  he  per 
forms  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  head¬ 
long  careless  manner,  treading  down  with 
his  feet,  or  cutting  with  his  hoe  the  plants 
he  is  put  to  cultivate — breaking  the  tools 
he  works  with,  and  spoiling  every  thing  he 
touches  that  can  be  injured  by  careless 
handling.  lienee  the  overseers  call  it  “ras¬ 


cality,”  supposing  that  the  mischief  is  inten¬ 
tionally  done.  But  there  is  no  premedi¬ 
tated  mischief  in  the  ease  ;  the  mind  is  too 
torpid  to  meditate  mischief,  or  even  to  be 
aroused  by  any  angry  passions  to  deeds  of 
daring.  Dysiesthesia,  dr  hebetude  of  sensa¬ 
tion  of  both  mind  and  body,  prevails  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  when  the  unfortunate 
individual  is  subjected  to  punishment,  he 
neither  feels  pain  of  any  consequence,  nor 
shows  any  unusual  resentment,  more  than 
by  a  stupid  sulkiness.  In  some  eases,  ames- 
thesne  would  be  a  more  suitable  name  for 
it,  as  there  appears  to  be  an  almost  total 
loss  of  feeling,  The  term  “rascality,”  given 
to  this  disease  by  overseers,  is  founded  on 
an  erroneous  hypothesis,  and  leads  to  an 
incorrect  empirical  treatment,  which  seldom 
or  never  cures  it. 

The  complaint  is  easily  curable,  if  treated 
on  sound  physiol  ogica.l  principles.  The 
skin  is  dry,  thick  and  harsh  to  the  touch, 
and  the  liver  inactive.  The  liver,  skin  and 
kidneys  should  be  stimulated  to  activity, 
and  be  made  to  assist  in  decarbonizing  the 
blood.  The  best  means  to  stimulate  the 
skin  is,  first,  to  have  the  patient  well  wash¬ 
ed  with  warm  water  and  soap ;  then,  to  an¬ 
oint  it  all  over  with  oil,  and  to  slap  the  oil 
in  with  a  broad  leather  strap ;  then  to  put 
the  patient  to  some  hard  kind  of  work  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  that  will  compel  him 
to  expand  his  lungs,  as  chopping  wood, 
splitting  rails,  or  sawing  with  the  cross-cut 
or  whip  saw.  Any  kind  of  labor  will  do 
that  will  cause  full  aud  free  respiration  in 
its  performance,  as  lifting  or  carrying  heavy 
weights,  or  brisk  walking ;  the  object  being 
to  expand  the  lungs  by  full  .and  deep  inspi¬ 
rations  and  expirations,  thereby  to  vitalize 
the  impure  circulating  blood  by  introducing 
oxygen  and  expelling  carbon.  This  treat¬ 
ment  should  not  be  continued  too  long  at  a 
time,  because,  where  the  circulating  fluids 
are  so  impure  as  in  this  complaint,  patients 
cannot  stand  protracted  exercise  without 
resting  frequently,  and  drinking  freely  of 
cold  water  or  some  cooling  beverage,  as 
lemonade,  or  alternated  pepper  tea  sweet¬ 
ened  with  molasses.  In  had  cases,  the 
|  blood  has  always  the  appearance  of  blood 
j  in  scurvy,  and  commonly  there  is  a  seor- 
'  bn  tic  affection  to  be  seen  on  the  gums. 
After  resting  until  the  palpitation  of  the 
heart  caused  by  the  exercise  is  allayed,  the 
patient  should  eat  some  good  wholesome 
food,  well  seasoned  with  spices,  and  mixed 
with  vegetables,  as  turnip  or  mustard  salad, 
with  vinegar.  After  a  moderate  meal,  he 
should  resume  his  work  again,  resting  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  taking  refreshments,  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  perspirat  ion  by  partaking  freely 
of  liquids.  At  night  he  should  be  lodged 
in  a  warm  room 'with  a  small  fire  in  it,  and 
'should  have  a  clean  bed  with  sufficient 
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blanket  covering,  anti  be  washed  clean  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed :  in  the  morning,  oiled, 
slapped,  and  put  to  work  as  before.  Such 
treatment  will,  in  a  short  time,  effect  a  cure 
in  all  cases  which  are  not  complicated  with 
chronic  visceral  derangements.  The  effect 
of  this  or  a  like  course  of  treatment  is  often 
like  enchantment.  No  sooner  does  the 
blood  feel  the  vivifying  influences  derived 
from  its  full  and  perfect  atinospherization 
by  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  sun, 
than  the  negro  seems  to  he  awakened  to  a 
new  existence,  and  to  look  grateful  and 
thankful  to  the  white  man  ■whose  compul¬ 
sory  power,  by  making  him  inhale  vital  air, 
has  restored  his  sensation,  and  dispelled  the 
mist  that  clouded  his  intellect.  His  intelli¬ 
gence  restored,  and  his  sensations  awaken¬ 
ed,  he  is  no  longer  the  bipcdum  a  epuissimus, 
or  arrant  rascal,  lie  was  supposed  to  be,  but 
a  good  negro  that  can  hoe  or  plough,  and 
handle  things  with  as  much  care  as  his  fel¬ 
low  servants. 

Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  a  northern 
climate  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  iutelbmf.. 
ual  development  of  negroes;  those  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky,  and  the  colder  parts  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  having  much  more  mental 
energy,  being  more  bold  and  ungovernable, 
than  in  the  southern  lowlands ;  a  dense  at¬ 
mosphere  causing  a  better  ventilation  of  their 
blood.  , 

Although  idleness  is  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  dysresthesia,  yet  there  are  other  ways  that 
the  blood  gets  deteriorated.  I  said  before 
that  negroes  are  like  children,  requiring  gov¬ 
ernment  in  every  thing.  If  not  governed  in 
their  diet,  they  are  apt  to  eat  too  much  salt 
meat  and  not  enough  bread  and  vegetables, 
which  practice  generates  a  scorbutic  state  of 
the  fluids  and  leads  to  the  affection  under 
consideration.  This  form  of  the  complaint 
always  shows  itself  in  the  gums,  which  be¬ 
come  spongy  and  dark  and  leave  the  teeth. 
Uncleanliness  of  skin  and  torpid  liver  also 
tend  to  produce  it.  A  scurvy  set  of  negroes 
means  the  same  thing,  in  the  south,  as  a  dis¬ 
orderly,  worthless  set.  That  the  blood,  when 
rendered  impure  and  carbonaceous  from  any 
cause,  as  from  idleness,  filthy  habits,  unwhole¬ 
some  food  or  alcoholic  drinks,  affects  the  mind, 
is  not  only  known  to  physicians,  but  was 
known  to  the  Bard  of  Avon  whe.  i  he  penned 
the  lines — “"We  are  not  ourselves  when  Na¬ 
ture,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  to 
suffer  with  the  body.” 

According  to  unaltered  physiological  laws, 
negroes,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are 
but  few  exceptions,  can  only  have  their  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  awakened  in  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  to  receive  moral  culture, and  to  profit  by 
religious  or  other  instructions,  when  under  the 
compulsory  authority  of  the  white  man; 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are 
but  few  exceptions,  they  will  not  take  suffi¬ 


cient  exercise,  when  removed  from  the  whit ' 
man’s  authority,  to  vitalize  and  decarbonize 
their  blood  by  the  process  of  full  and  free 
respiration,  that  active  exercise  of  some  kind 
alone  can  effect.  A  northern  climate  remedies, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  their  naturally  indo¬ 
lent  disposition  ;  but  the  dense  atmosphere  of 
Boston  or  Canada  can  scarcely  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  hematosis  and  vigor  of  mind  to  induce 
them  to  labor.  From  theiv  natural  iodolen  g 
unless  under  the  stimulus  of  compulsion,  they 
doze, away  their  lives,  with  the  capacity  of 
their  lungs  for  atmospheric  air  only  half  ex¬ 
panded,  from  the  want  of  exercise  to  superin¬ 
duce  full  and  deep  respiration.  The  inevitable 
effect  is  to  prevent  a  sufficient  atmosplieriza- 
tion  or  vitalization  of  the  blood,  so  essential 
to  the  expansion  and  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  The  black  blood 
distributed  to  the  brain  chains  the  mind  to 
ignorance,  superstition  and  barbarism,  and 
bolts  the  door  against  civilization,  moral  cul¬ 
ture,  and  religious  truth.  The  compulsory 
power  ©f  the  white  man,  by  making  the 
slothful  negro  take  active  exercise,,  puts .  into 
active  play  the  lungs,  through  -whose  agency 
the  vitalized  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain,  to  give 
liberty  to  the  mind  and  to  open  the  door  to 
intellectual  improvement.  The  very  exercise, 
so  beneficial  to  the  negro,  is  expended  in  cul¬ 
tivating  those  burning  fields  of  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  which,  but  for  his  labor, 
would,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  go  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  their  products  be  lost  to  the 
world.  Both  parties  are  benefited — 'the  negro 
as  well  as  the  master — even  more.  But  there 
is  a  third  party  benefited— -dhe  world  at  large. 
The  three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  made 
by  negro  labor,  afford  a  cheap  clothing  for  the 
civilized  world.  The  laboring  classes  of  all 
mankind  having  less  to  pay  for  clothing,  have 
more  money  to  spend  in  educating  their  child¬ 
ren  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  wisdom,  mercy,  and  justice  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  that  Canaan  shall  serve  Japheth,  is 
proved  by  the  disease  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing,  because  it  proves  that  his  physical  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  laws  of  his  nature  are  in  per¬ 
fect  unison  with  slavery,  and  in  entire  dis¬ 
cordance  with  liberty — a  discordance  so  great 
a3  to  produce  the  loathsome  disease  that  we 
have  been  considering,  as  one  of  its  inevitable 
effects — a  disease  that  locks. up  the  under¬ 
standing,  blunts  the  sensations,  and  chains  the 
mind  to  superstition,  ignorance,  and  barbarism. 
Slaves  are  not  subject  to  this  disease,  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  live  like  free  negroes, 
in  idleness  and  filth — to  eat  improper  food  or 
to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  not 
their  masters’  interest  that  they  should  do  so; 
as  they  would  not  only  be  unprofitable,  but 
as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  south  as  the  free 
negroes  were  found  to  be  in  London,  whom 
the  British  government,  more  than  half  a 
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century  ago,  colonized  in  Sierra  Leone  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way.  The  mad  fanaticism 
that  British  writers,  lecturers  and  emissaries, 
and  the  East  India  Company,  planted  in  our 
northern  states,  after  it  was  found  by  well- 
tried  experiments  that  free  negroes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Canada,  in  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere 
were  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  would  not  work 
as  free  laborers,  but  would  retrograde  to 
barbarism,  was  not  planted  there  in  opposition 
to  British  policy.  Whatever  was  the  motive 
of  Great  Britain  in  sowing  the  whirlwind  in 
our  northern  states,  it  is  now  threatening  the  j 
disruption  of  a  mighty  empire  of  the  happiest, 
most  progressive,  and  Christian  people  that 
ever  inhabited  the  earth — and  the  only  em¬ 
pire  on  the  wide  earth  that  England  dreads 
as  a  rival,  either  in  arts  or  in  arms. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  negroes  were 
scarcely  considered  as  human  beings,  “  That 
all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal f  and 
only  intended  to  apply  to  white  men,  is  often 
quoted  in  support  of  the  false  dogma  that  all 
mankind  possess  the  same  mental,  physiolo¬ 
gical,  and  anatomical  organization,  and  that 
the  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  whatever 
else  would  be  a  blessing  to  one  portion,  would, 
under  the  same  external  circumstances,  be  to 
all,  without  regard  to  any  original  or  internal 
differences  inherent  in  the  organization.  Al¬ 
though  England  preaches  this  doctrine,  she 
practises  in  opposition  to  it  every  where.  In¬ 
stance  her  treatment  of  the  Gipsies  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Hindoos  in  India,  the  Hottentots  at 
her  Gape  colony,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  New-Holland.  The  dystesthesia  mthiopica 
adds  another  to  the  many  ten  thousand  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  fallacy  of  the  dogma  that 
abolitionism  is  built  on ;  for  here,  in  a  country 
where  two  races  of  men  dwell  together,  both 
born  on  the  same  soil,  breathing  tile  same  air, 
and  surrounded  by  the  same  external  agents — 
liberty,  which  is  elevating  the  one  race  of 
people  above  all  other  nations,  sinks  the  other 
into  beastly  sloth  and  torpidity ;  and  the 
slavery,  which  the  one.  would  prefer  death 
rather  than  endure,  improves  the  other  in 
body,  mind,  and  morals ;.  thus  proving  the 
dogma  false,  and  establishing  the  truth  that 
there  is  a  radical,  internal,  or  physical  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  races,  so  great  in  kind, 
as  to  make  what  is  wholesome  and  beneficial 
for  the  white  man,  as  liberty,  republican  or 
free  institutions,  Ac.,  not  only  unsuitable  to  the 
negro  race,  but  actually  poisonous  to  its  hap¬ 
piness. 

Conclusion. — In  the  Report  on  the  Diseases 
and  Physical  Peculiarities  of  the  Hegro  Race, 
read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  published  in  the  “  New-Orleans  Med¬ 
ical  and  Surgical  Journal”  of  May  last,  I 
briefly  enumerated  some  of  the  mere  striking 
nnatomatieal  and  physiological  differences  sep¬ 
arating  the  .negro  from  the  white  man.  At¬ 


tention  was  also  called  to  the  fact,  that  the 
same  medical  treatment  which  would  benefit 
or  cure  a  white  man  would  often  injure  or 
kill  a  negro,  because  of  the  differences  in  the 
organic  or  physical  characters  imprinted  by 
the  hand  of  nature  on  the  two  races.  It  was 
not  deemed  necessary,  in  that  brief  paper,  to 
refer  to  authorities  to  prove  the  facts  enumer¬ 
ated,  which  are  just  as  well  known  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  branch  of  medicine  embracing 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  the 
size  and  motion  of  the  planets  in  astronomy. 
The  report  was  not  drawn  up  to  meet  objec¬ 
tions  coming  from  those  persons  who  had  never 
made  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  a 
special  study.  But  as  they  have  made  objec¬ 
tions  to  it.and  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  facts 
it  sets  forth  as  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  or  at  least 
as  very  questionable  assertions,  needing  proof, 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  them  the 
proof.  This  trouble  might  have  been  spared, 
if  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  different  races  of  mankind  had  not  been 
strangely  neglected  in  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  present  day. 
In  Europe,  where  there  is  but  one  race  of  man¬ 
kind  to  treat,  comparative  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology  are  of  no  great  practical  importance  ; 
nevertheless,  these  branches  have  been  exten- 
:  sively  cultivated,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
France,  by  the  greatest  men  that  have  ever 
adorned  the  medical  profession.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  comparative  anatomy  has  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  comparative  physiology  and 
therapeutics  more  so.  Our  northern  states, 
like  Europe,  contain  but  one  race  of  men,  (ex¬ 
cept  a  few  worthless  free  negroes,)  and  all  tho 
medical  instruction  of  the  books  and  schools 
in  that  region  is  confined  to  that  one.  race. 
But  here,  in  the  south,  we  have  two  dis¬ 
tinct  races  of  people  living  iii  juxtaposition, 
in  nearly  equal  numbers,  differing  widely  in 
their  anatomy'  and  physiology,  and  conse¬ 
quently  r  equiring  a  corresponding  difference  in 
their  medical  treatment.  Yet,  when  it  was 
asserted  in  the  report,  that  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  medical  advisers,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  differences  between  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  and  Caucasian,  would  not  be  qualified 
to  prescribe  for  a  negro,  great  exceptions  were 
taken  to  the  remark  by  those  who  are  aware 
that  different  temperaments,  as  the  sanguine 
and  phlegmatic,  require  important  modifica¬ 
tions  in  medical  treatment,  but  were  not  aware 
that  Cuvier,  Ebel,  Scemmemtig,  Malpighi, 
Pecldin.  Meckel,  Albiuus,  Stubner,  Virey, 
Blurnenbncb,  anil  many  illustrious  men,  have 
long  ago  demonstrated,  by  dissections,  so 
groat  a  difference  in  the  organization  of  the 
negro  from  that  of  the  white  man,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  the  majority  of  naturalists  to  refer  him 
to  a  different  species,  having  a  different  origin. 
So  great  is  the  difference  in  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  demanded  by  the  peculiar  organization; 
physiology,  and  habits  of  our  black  popula- 
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iion,  that  very  learned  physicians  from  Europe 
and  the  northern  states,  on  first  coming 
south,  have  felt  and  acknowledged  their  in¬ 
competency  to  treat  their  diseases  successfully, 
until  they  have  had  time  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  peculiarities.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  slaves  consider  it  safer,  in  most  eases, 
to  trust  to  the  empiricism  of  overseers,  rather 
than  to  the  regular  doctors  who  are  new¬ 
comers,  practising  on  the  false  abolition  theory 
that  the  negro  is  only  a  lamp-blacked  white 
man.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  young  phy¬ 
sicians,  new-comers  to  the  south,  from  treating 
negroes  successfully,  if  they  were  to  study 
their  diseases,  their  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology,  with  half  the  care  they  devote  to 
the  white  paupers  in  the  northern  and  Euro¬ 
pean  hospitals  and  alms-houses.  On  coming 
south,  they  find  no  such  class  of  persons  as 
those  whom  they  have  mostly  studied,  to  treat. 
They  not  only  find  no  complaints  arising  from  | 
want  of  food,  fire,  clothing,  and  the  common 
comforts  of  life,  such  as  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  in  the  hospitals,  but  they  find 
one  half  the  population  composed  of  a  people 
whose  anatomy  and  physiology  is  a  sealed 
book  to  them.  Although  the  every-day  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  southern  people  proves  that  na- 1 
ture  has  made  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  white  and  black  races  as  to  make  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and 
well-being  of  society,  that  the  latter  should  be 
subjected  to  different  laws  and  institutions  from 
the  former,  yet  the  text-books  of  the  northern 
medical  schools  contain  not  a  syllable  to  show 
■what  that  difference  is,  but  aavise  the  same 
rules  and  principles,  and  the  same  therapeutic 
agents,  as  if  there  was  no  other  race  of  man¬ 
kind  than  that  inhabiting  the  northern  states. 

The  popular  error  prevalent  at  the  north, 
that  the  negro  is  a  white  man,  but,  by  some 
accident  of  climate  or  locality,  painted  black, 
requiring  nothing  but  liberty  and  equality — 
social  aud  political— -to  wash  him  white,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  uncorrected  by  the  northern  med 
ical  schools.  This  error  can  be  and  should  be 
corrected  at  the  dissecting  table,  by  reviving 
comparative  anatomy,  and  making  it  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  a  medical  education.  If  the  north¬ 
ern  school  will  not  correct  it,  the  southern 
schools,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are, 
northern  institutions  located  in  the  south,  using 
the  same  text-books,  and  echoing  the  same 
doctrine.?,  should  take  upon  themselves  its  cor¬ 
rection,  and  have  their  own  text  books,  con¬ 
taining  not  only  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
therapeutics  applicable  to  the  white  vace  of 
people,  but  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the¬ 
rapeutics  of  the  black  race  also.  As  soon  as 
they  do  tin?,  the  empire  of  medical  learning 
will  come  south,  where  the  study  of  two  races 
of  people  will  give  students  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  the  one  vace 
at  the  north.  Physicians  will  also  reclaim  the 
practice,  among  three  .millions  of  people,  that 


the  overseers  have  mostly  got.  It  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  planters  to  employ  physicians 
instead  of  overseers  to  treat  the  diseases  of 
their  negroes,  as  soon  as  they  properly  qualify 
themselves  for  this  branch  of  southern  practice. 
I  have  never  known,  in  all  my  experience,  a 
southern  country  physician  want  practice  who 
was  properly  qualified  to  treat  the  diseases  of 
negroes.  It  is  only  those  medical  men  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  diseases,  the  an¬ 
atomy  and  physiology  of  only  one  race  of  men, 
as  contained  in  the  northern  hornbooks  in 
medicine,  who  are  superseded  by  overseers  and 
empirical  practitioners. 

So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  negro  race, 
that  when  it  was  mentioned,  among  other  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  negro,  that /his  blood  was 
blacker  than  the  white  man’s,  it  was  supposed 
by  those  physicians  who  have  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
that  I  was  making  random  assertions,  requir¬ 
ing  proof,  instead  of  reiterating  truths  that 
have  been  known  for  centuries,  needing  no 
other  proof  than  the  perusal  of  works  of  the. 
highest  authority  in  medicine. 

Thus,  Malpighi,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  of 
rete  mucosum  memory,  says:  “  La couleur noire 
reside  non  seulement  dans  le  fluide  qui  colore 
le  tissu  muqueux,  mais  encore  le  sang,  le  part 
corticate  du  cerveau  et  plusieurs  autres  parts 
internes  du  corps  impregnees  d’une  teinte  noire, 
et  ce  qui  a  etc  remarque  egalement  par  d’au- 
tres  observatenrs.” 

Here  is  not  only  the  authority  of  Malpighi 
in  proof  of  the  darker  color  of  the  negro’s 
blood,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  brain, 
mendbranes,  and  other  internal  parts  of  e 
body  with  a  darker  hue,  bnt  likewise  his  tes¬ 
timony  that  other  observers  had  remarked  the 
same  thing. 

J.  F.  Meckel  (see  vol.  xiii.,  p.  69,  Mem. 
Acad.  Berlin)  says,  that  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  bile  and  cortical  part  of  tbe  brain  are 
of  a  darker  color  in  the  negro  than  the  white 
man.  According  to  his  authority,  the  negro 
is  not  only  a  negro  on  the  skin,  but  under  the 
skin.  The  words  of  that  great  comparative 
anatomist  are :  11  Le  n'egre  n’est  done  pas  settle¬ 
ment  nhgre  d  V exterieure,  mais  dans  ioutes  ses 
parts  et  j  usque  dans  les  plus  profondement 
situeesL 

Hick  Pechlin,  in  a  work  entitled  <£  Be  cute 
JEihiopum and  Albinus,  (Biss,  de  sedc  et 
causa  colons  JEthiop ,”)  have  remarked,  that 
not  only  the  blood  but  the  muscles  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  are  of  a  darker  red  than  the  white  man. 
These  authors  also  state  that  the  membranes, 
tendons,  and  aponeuroses,  so  brilliantly  white 
in  the  Caucasian  race,  have  a  livid  cloudiness 
in  the  African. 

J.  J.  Virey,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,  Paris,  says,  in 
the  thirty -fifth  volume,  p.  388,  that  the  negro’s 
'flesh  differs  in  color  from  the  white  man’s,  as 
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the  flesh  of  the  have  differs  from  the  rabbit. 
This  author  confirms  every  thing  said  in  the 
report  about  the  darker  color  of  the  blood, 
membranes,  smaller  size  of  the  brain,  and 
larger  size  of  the  nerves  in  the  negro  than  the 
■white  man. 

The  celebrated  anatomists,  Soemmerring  and 
Ebel,  also  speak  of  the  darker  color  of  the 
blood,  muscles,  Ac.  These  anatomists  confirm 
every  word  in  the  report  about  the  brain  being 
smaller*  and  the  nerves  larger  in  the  black 
than  in  the  white  race. 

MM.  Cuvier,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  also 
found  the  capacity  of  the  brain  about  a  ninth 
less  in  the  negro  than  in  the  European. 

Samuel  George  Morton  (see  “  Observations 
of  the  size  of  the  Brain  hi  Various  Races  and 
Families  of  Man,”  Philadelphia,  1849)  has 
ascertained  that  the  negro’s  brain  is  nine  cubic 
inches  less  than  the  white  man’s. 

Lately,  some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
British  abolitionists  to  distort  the  facts  of  sci¬ 
ence, by  representing  the  African  brain  as  equal 
to  that  of  the  European,  and  the  mind  of  the 
former  equal  to  the  latter.  A  certain  Dr. 
Robert  Bentley  Todd,  of  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  a  work  on  the  “  Observations  of  the 
Brain,  Spinal  Cord  and  Ganglions ”  (Lon-, 
don,  1845,)  endeavors  to  throw  some  doubt 
and  uncertainty  on  the  received  and  well- 
established  facts  in  regard  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  negro’s  intellect,  the  comparative  small¬ 
ness  of  hi3  brain,  and  the  larger  size  of  his 
nerves.  Also,  James  Cowles  Pritchard,  an¬ 
other  British  writer,  author  of  the  “  Researches 
on  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,”  in  four 
volumes,  (London,  1844,)  an  abolition  work, 
disguised  under  the  pretense  that  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  would  be  impeached  if  the  great 
differences  that  natural  historians  and  com¬ 
parative  anatomists  professed  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  in  mankind  were  not  called,  in  question, — 
Pritchard,  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  admits 
that  the  weight  of  authority  in  the  learned 
world  is  altogether  against  his  conclusions.  His 
conclusions,  not  flowing  from  the  premises, 
prove  that  scientific  truth  was  not  the  object 
of  his  work ;  that  it  was  not  written  for 
learned  men,  but  to  cast  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar,  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the 
truth  on  the  slavery  question.  He  pretends 
to  be  very  fearful  that  the  learned  anatomists 
and  naturalists,  unless  held  in  check,  will  bring 
the  Scriptures  into  disrepute,,  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  what  Cardinal  Wiseman 
justly  observes,  “that  it  is  only  half-way  sci¬ 
ence  and  half-way  truths  that  militate  against 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.’’  The  whole  truth, ! 
when  brought  out,  and  perfect  freedom  of  sci-  J 
dice  to  pursue  its  investigations  untrammelled  ; 
to  its  terminus,  have,  in  every  instance,  de-  j 
monstrated  the  truth  of  the  Bible ;  while  im¬ 
perfect  investigations  and  the  omission  of  the 
truth,  or  the  tying  science  down  to  the  narrow 
interpretations  of  biblical  commentators,  have 


generally  led  to  skepticism  and  infidelity.. 
Pritchard  seems  to  be  so  much  afraid  that  if 
the  differences  which  Malpighi,  Sconunerring, 
Cuvier,  and  other  comparative  anatomists  have 
discovered  in  the  negro’s  organization,  approxi¬ 
mating  him  to  the  monkey  tribes,  be  admitted, 
the  Bible  will  be  invalidated,  that  he  has  taken 
much  pains  to  try  to  overturn  general  truths 
and  principles  by  partial  exceptions.  He  ad¬ 
duces  instances  to  prove  that  white  persons 
have  turned  black,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
that  the  negro’s  skin  has,  in  some  instances, 
turned  white.  But  he  ought  to  know  that  the 
change  of  color  in  all  such  cases  is  the  effect 
of  disease.  Dr.  Rush  was  so  much  afraid  that 
i  the  black  skin,  thick  lips,  and  flat  nose  of  the 
negro  would  invalidate  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  and  the  unity  of  the  human 
family,  that  he  published  in  the  Medical  Re¬ 
pository  (vol.  iv.,  p.  409)  some  suggestions,  at¬ 
tributing  the  black  color,  thick  lips,  and  flat 
|  nose  to  a  disease  resembling  leprosy.  But 
observation  proved  that,  so  far  from  the  black 
color  being  caused  by  disease,  the  blackest  ne¬ 
groes  were  always  the  healthiest,  and  the 
thicker  the  lips,  and  the  flatter  the  nose,  the 
sounder  the  constitution.  Both  Pritchard  and 
Todd  labor  to  prove  by  a  few  cases,  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  brain  of  the  negro 
and  his  mental  capacity  are  equal  to  the  white 
man,  lest  the  Scriptures  be  invalidated,  if  any 
inferior  slave  race  be  admitted.  .  They  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  history  dis¬ 
tinctly  specifies  an  inferior  slave  race  of  people, 
called  Canaauites,  Gibeonites,  Ac.,  and  that 
these  people  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
their  country  taken  from  them,  by  Divine  com¬ 
mand.  In  aiming  to  overthrow  Cuvier’s  spe¬ 
cific  traits  of  the  negro’s  organization,  Prit¬ 
chard  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Cuvier 
and  Moses  agree  exactly  in  their  definitions — 
both  defining  th  ■  negro  as  the  aknee  bender 
(See  Cuvier’s  Mem.  du  Museum  d’Histoirc 
Nat.,  tome  iii.,  p.  159 — where  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  negro’s  knees  is  brought  for¬ 
ward,  by  the  greatest  naturalist  the  world 
|  ever  saw,  as  a  specific  difference  between  him 
and  the  white  man,  and  also  the  inferiority  of 
intellect,  from  the  diminished  quantity  of 
brain.)  Exactly  the  same  things  are  sot  forth 
in  the  inspired  writings,  by  the  name  given 
to  the  Canaanite,  or  Ethiopian  race — the  He¬ 
brew  verb-,  Canah,  from  which  the  word  Ca¬ 
naan  is  derived,  literally  meaning  knee-bender 
— crushed  or  broken  in  mind; — tantamount 
to  Cuvier’s  race  of  man  with  weak  and  timid 
mind,  and  les  genoux  i\  demi-fechis.  Hence 
it  would  apperu*  that  the  Bible  dues  not  stand 
in  need  of  Todd,  Pritchard,  and  other  British 
abolitionists,  to  support  its  truth  by  special. 

!  pleading,  or  by  dodging  the  truths  of  science. 

|  Both  Todd  and  Pritchard  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  negro’s  blood  is  darker  than 
the  white  man’s  ;  but  they  deny  that  the  brain 
is  of  a  darker  color,  as  Meckel,  Pechlin,  Alhi- 
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nil s,  Malpighi,  and  many  other  comparative  an- 1 
atomista  have  asserted.  They  quote  three  dis¬ 
sections  made  by  SoemmcrAng,  where  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  color  was  not  apparent,  but  rather 
unnaturally  white.  They  concealed  the  fact, 
or  did  not  know  it,  that  disease  tends  to  oblit¬ 
erate  the  dark  color  that  pervades  the  negro’s 
organization,  giving  the  deeper-seated  parts  an 
unnatural  whiteness.  Thus,  as  the  report  sets 
forth,  in  negro  consumption,  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  instead  of  being  dark,  are  paler  and 
whiter  than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  adduce  those  cases  of  whiteness 
of  the  gums  and  mucous  surfaces  in  diseased 
or  consumptive  negroes,  to  disprove  the  fact 
of  darkness  being  the  general  rule. 

Todd  and  Pritchard  labor  much  to  call  in 
question  the  facts,  heretofore  observed  by  com¬ 
parative  anatomists,  that  the  nerves  leading 
from  the  brain  are  larger,  in  proportion,  than 
in  the  white  man.  Yet  they  are  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  negro’s  sense  of  smell  and  hear¬ 
ing  is  more  acute.  The  auditory  and  olfactory 
nerves  must,  therefore,  be  larger,  or  the  phy¬ 
siological  law  of  nervous  development,  being 
props -.rtional  to  activity  of  function,  must  be 
denied.  Those,  likewise,  who  deny  that;  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  no  larger  in  the 
negro  than  the  white  man,  are  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  his  digestive  and  assimilating  powers 
are  stronger,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  nerves  of  organic  life  are  larger. 

Every  thing  asserted  in  the  report  in  regard 
to  the  negro’s  eye,  and  his  bearing  sunlight 
without  a  covering  on  his  head,  will  be  fully 
confirmed  by  reference  to  Sam.  Thom.  Stem- 
merring’s  work,  entitled  “ leones  Ocidi  Illi¬ 
mani,”  where  it  is  distinctly  stated. That  the 
plica  lunaris  in  the  inner  can  thus  of  the  ne¬ 
gro’s  eye  is  anatomically  constructed  like  that 
of  the  orang-outang,  and  not  like  that  of  the 
white  man. 

Virey  confirms  eveiy  word  said  in  the  re¬ 
port  about  the  small  size  of  infant  negroes’ 
heads,  and  the  sutures  being  closed.  (See 
Diet,  des  Science  Med.,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  401.) 

In  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  negro  being 
harder,  whiter,  and  containing  more  phosphate 
of  lime  than  those  of  the  white  man,  natural¬ 
ists  universally  agree.  Herodotus  mentions 
the  greater  hardness  of  the  Ethiopian  skulls, 
proving,  in  that  respect  at  least,  that  the  ne¬ 
gro  is  the  same  now  that  he  was  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  Crania  jEgyptiaca  prove,  as  Morton 
justly  observes,  and  has  placed  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  catalogue  of  skulls,  that  “  the  phy¬ 
sical  or  organic  characters  which  distinguish 
the  several  races  of  men,  are  as  old  as  the 
carhest  records  of  our  species.” 

A  radical  reformation  is  greatly  needed  in 
our  system  of  medical  education,  which  is  so 
defective  as  to  lead  to  the  fatal  error  in  prac¬ 
tice,  that  there  are  no  physical  or  organic 
characters  in  the  negro’s  organization  different 


from  that  of  the  white  man.  A  blundering 
practice  in  ignorance  of  the  negro’s  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  not  the  only  evil  of  this  de¬ 
fective  system  of  education.  The  peculiar 
phenomena  indicating  the  debasement  of  miud 
I  springing  from  this  difference  in  organization, 

!  are  attributed  by  the  profanum  vv.igus  of  the 
north  to  the  effects  of  southern  slavery.  But 
it  could  easily  be  shown,  by  anatomy,  physio¬ 
logy,  and  ethnographical  investigations,  that 
the  debasement  of  miud  supposed  to  arise  from 
southern  slavery,  arises  from  causes  imprinted 
by  the  hand  of  nature  on  the  sons  of  Earn,  so 
far  back  as  the  time  when  the  catacombs  of 
Egypt  were  constructed.  The  vulgar  error  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  negro’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  physiology,  and*psycbology,  and  that  all 
the  apparent  difference  arises  from  southern 
slavery,  is  the  cause  of  all  those  political  agi¬ 
tations  which  are  threatening  to  dissolve  our 
Union.  The  knowledge  to  correct  this  most 
mischevious  error,  which  has  already  split 
nearly  every  Protestant  denomination  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  found  by- 
cultivating  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
history,  auu  ethnography. 

NEGROES — Physical  Character  of. — 
The  question  of  the  human  race,  whether  a 
unity  or  not,  is  being  now  discussed,  with 
great  ability,  by  naturalists  all  over  the  world. 
We  may  mention  among  others,  Morton, 
Pritchard,  die.,  and  Nott,  of  Mobile,  .whoso 
contributions  have  appeared  in  our  Review, 
and  who  has  lately  written  an  able  work 
upon  tbe  subject,  Bachman  of  Charleston,  also 
the  author  of  a  late  treatise,  and  Professor 
Agassiz.  This  subject  lias  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  just  now,  in  examining  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  negro,  whom  philanthropy  is 
seeking  to  elevate  to  the  highest  status  of 
humanity. 

Upon  the  table  before  ns  is  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  read  before  the  American  Ethno¬ 
logical  Society,  Nov.  1849,  by  P.  A.  Browne, 
LL.D.,  in  answer  to  the  declaration  of  Pritch¬ 
ard,  that  “  The  covering  of  the  negro’s  head 
is  hair,  properly  so  termed,  and  not  wool.” 
We  extract  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Browne,  as 
having  some  practical  iveight : 

1st.  Hair  is  in  shape  either  cylindrical  or 
oval;  but  wool  is  eccentrically  elliptical  or 
flat ;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro’s  head  is 
eccentrically  elliptical  or  flat, 

2d.  The  direction  of  hair  is  either  straight, 
flowing,  or  curled;  but  wool  i9  crisped  or 
frizzled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted  ;  and 
the  covering  of  the  negro’s  head  is  crisped  or 
frizzled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted. 

3d.  Hair  issues  out  of  the  epidermis  at  an 
acute  angle,  but  wool  emerges  at  a.  right 
angle ;  arid  tire  covering  of  the  negro’s  head, 
i  issues  out  of  the  epidermis  at  a  right  angle. 

!  ^Ath.  The  coloring  matter  of  a  perfect  hair, 
j  for  example  that  of  the  head  of  the  white 
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man,  is  contained  in  a  central  canal,  but  that 
of  wool  is  disseminated  in  the  cortex,  or  in 
the  cortex  and  intermediate  fibres;  and  the 
covering  of  the  head  of  the  negro  has  no 
central  canal. 

5  th.  The  scales  of  the  cortex  of  hair  are  I 
less  numerous  than  those  of  wool,  are  smooth, 
and  less  pointed,  and  they  embrace  the  shaft 
more  intimately ;  and  the  scales  on  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  covering  of  the  negro’s  head  are 
numerous,  rough,  pointed,  and  do  not  embrace 
the  shaft  intimately. 

Corollary. — Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool 
will;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro’s  head 
will  felt — has  been  felted. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  “  con¬ 
vinced”  that  the  negro  has  on  his  head  “wool, 
properly  sir  termed,”  and  not  hair.  And 
since  the  white  man  has  hair  upon  his  head, 
and  the  negro  has  wool,  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  pronouncing  that  they  belong  to  two  distinct 
species. 

M.  Flourcns,  an  eminent  French  physiolo¬ 
gist,  found  four  distinct  layers  between  the 
cuticle  and  the  cutis;  the  second  of  which,  he 
says,  is  a  mucous  membrane — a  distinct  or¬ 
ganized  bodg,  underlaying  the  pigment,  and 
existing  in  persons  of  dark  color  only.  M. 
Flouren?  sought  in  vain  for  this  membrane 
between  the  cutis  and  outer  lamina  of  the 
epidermis  of  a  white  man ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
seat  of  the  discoloration  produced  in  his  com¬ 
plexion  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  From  these 
examinations,  this  distinguished  naturalist  and 
anatomist  was  able  to  pronounce,  definitely, 
that  the  discoloration  in  the  skin  of  the  white 
man  is  totally  different  in  kind  from  the  cause 
of  blackness  in  the  negro;  he  therefore  justly 
concludes,  that  the  negro  and  the  European 
are  separate  species  of  beings . 

KEG  ROES — Management  of  upon  South¬ 
ern  Estates. — Some  very  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  writer  in  the  March  Ho.  of  “  The  Re¬ 
view,”  under  the  *'  Agricultural  Department 
has  given  us  an  article  upon  the  management 
of  negroes,  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  planting  community,  not  only  for  the 
.sound  and  useful  information  it  contains,  but 
because  it  has  opened  up  this  subject,  to  be 
thought  of,  written  about,  and  improved  upon, 
until  the  comforts  of  our  black  population 
shall  be  greatly  increased,  and  their  services 
become  more  profitable  to  their  owners. 
Surely  there  is  no  subject  which  demands  of 
the  planter  more  careful  consideration  than 
the  proper  treatment  of  his  slaves,  by  whose 
labor  lie  lives,  and  for  whose  conduct  and 
happiness  he  is  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  We  very  often  find  planters  comparing 
notes  and  making  suggestions  as  to  the  most ; 
profitable  modes  of  tilling  the  soil,  erecting  j 
gates,  fences,  farm  houses,  machinery,  and, 
indeed,  everything  else  conducive  to  their 
comfort  and  prosperity ;  but  how  seldom  do 


we  find  men  comparing  notes  as  tc  their  mode 
of  feeding,  clothing,  nursing,  working,  aud 
taking  care  of  those  human  beings  intrusted 
to  our  charge,  whose  best  condition  is  slavery, 
when  they  are  treated  with  humanity,  and 
!  their  labor  properly  directed  !  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  agricultural  papers  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  while  I  have  been  surfeited, 
and  not  un frequently  disgusted,  with  those 
chimney-corner  theories  (that  have  no  practi¬ 
cal  result,  emanating  from  men  who  are 
fonder  of  using  the  pen  than  the  plough- 
handle)  upon  the  subject  of  raising  crops,  and 
preparing  them  for  market,  I  have  seldom 
met  with  an  article  laying  down  general  rules 
for  the  management  of  negroes,  by  which 
their  condition  could  be  ameliorated,  and  the 
master  be  profited  at  the  same  time.  One 
good  article  upon  this  subject  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  master  than  a  hundred  theories 
about  “  rotations”  and  “  scientific  culture ;” 
and  infinitely  more  to  the  slave  than  whole 
volumes  dictated  by  a  spurious  philanthropy 
looking  to  his  emancipation.  For  it  is  a  fact, 
established  beyond  all  controversy,  that  when 
the  negro  is  treated  with  humanity^  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  constant  employment  without  the 
labor  of  thought,  and  the  cares  incident  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  own  support,  he 
is  by  far  happier  than  he  would  be  if  emanci¬ 
pated,  and  left  to  think,  and  act,  and  provide 
for  himself.  And  from  the  vast  amount  of 
experience  in  the  management  of  slaves,  can 
we  not  deduce  some  general,  practicable  rules 
for  their  government,  that  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  both  master  and  servant?  I 
know  of  no  other  mode  of  arriving  at  this 
great  desideratum,  than  for  planters  to  give 
to  the  public  their  rules  for  feeding,  clothing, 
housing,  and  working  their  slaves,  and  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  them  when  sick,  together  with 
their  plantation  discipline.  In  this  way,  we 
shall  he  continually  learning  something  new 
upon  this  vitally  interesting  question,  filled, 
as  it  is,  with  great  responsibilities ;  and  while 
our  slaves  will  be  made  happier,  ,our  profits 
from  their  labor  will  be  greater,  and  our  con¬ 
sciences  be  made  easier. 

I  would  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  end,  by  giving  my  own  .sys¬ 
tem  of  management,  not  because  there  is  any 
thing  novel  in  it — that  it  is  better,  or  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  most  of  my  neighbors — 
but  because  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  man 
of  enlarged  experience,  who  will  necessarily 
detect  its  faults,  and  who  may  be  induced  to 
suggest  the  proper  corrections,  and  fur  which 
I  enould  feel  profoundly  grateful.  To  begin, 
then,  I  send  you  my  plantation  rules,  that  are 
■  printed  in  the  plantation  book,  which  cousti- 
|  tute  a  part  of  the  contract  made  in  the  em» 
j  ployment  of  the  overseer,  and  which  are 
j  observed,  so  far  as  my  constant  and  vigilant 
i  superintendence  can  enforce  them.  My  first 
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care  lias  been  to  select  a  proper  place  for  my 
“  Quarter,”  well  protected  by  the  shade  of 
forest  trees,  sufficiently  thinned  out  to  admit 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  situated  as  to  be 
free  from  the  impurities  of  stagnant  water, 
and  to  erect  comfortable  houses  for  my 
negroes.  Planters  do  not  always  reflect  that 
there  is  more  sickness,  and  consequently 
greater  loss  of  life,  from  the  decaying  logs  of 
negro  houses,  open  floors,  leaky  roofs,  and 
crowded  rooms,  than  all  other  causes  com¬ 
bined  ;  and  if  humanity  will  not  point  out  the 
proper  remedy,  let  self-interest  for  once  act  as 
a  virtue,  and  prompt  him  to  save  the  Stealth 
and  lives  of  his  negroes,  by  at  once  providing 
comfortable  quarters  for  them.  There  being 
upwards  of  150  negroes  on  the  plantation,  I 
provide  for  them  24  houses  made  of  hewn 
post  oak,  covered  with  cypress,  16  by  18, 
with  close  plank  floors  and  good  chimneys, 
and  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
ground  under  and  around  the  houses  is  swept 
every  month,  and  the  houses,  both  inside  and 
out,  white-washed  twice  a  year.  The  houses 
are  situated  in  a  double  row  from  north  to 
south,  about  200  feet  apart,  the  doors  facing 
inwards,  and  the  houses  being  in  a  line,  about 
50  feet  apart.  At  one  end  of  the  street 
stands  the  overseer’s  house,  workshops,  tool 
house,  and  wagon  sheds;  at  the  other,  the 
grist  and  saw-mill,  with  good  cisterns  at  each 
end,  providing  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water. 
My  experience  has  satisfied  me,  that  spring, 
well,  and  lake  water  are  all  unhealthy  in  this 
climate,  and  that  large  under-ground  cisterns, 
keeping  the  water  pure  and  cool,  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred.  They  are  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed,  very  convenient,  and  save  both 
doctors’  bills  and  loss  of  life.  The  negroes 
are  never  permitted  to  sleep  before  the  fire, 
either  lying  down  or  sitting  up,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  always  prone  to  sleep 
with  their  heads  to  the  fire,  are  liable  to  be 
burnt  and  to  contract  disease :  but  beds  with 
ample  clothing  are  provided  for  them,  and  in 
them  they  are  made  io  deep.  As  to  their 
habits  of  amalgamation  and  intercourse,  I 
know  of  no  means  whereby  to  regulate  them, 
or  to  restrain  them  ;  I  attempted  it  for  many 
years  by  preaching  virtue  and  decency,  en- 
couragiug  marriages,  and  by  punishing,  with 
some  severity,  departures  from  marital  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  allow  for  each 
band  that  works  out,  four  pounds  of  clear 
meat  and  one  peck  of  meal  per  week.  Their 
dinners  are  cooked  for  them,  and  carried  to 
the  field,  always  with  vegetables,  according 
to  the  season.  There  are  two  houses  set 
apart  at  mid-day  for  resting,  eating,  and ! 
sleeping,  if  they  desire  it,  and  they  retire  to 
one  of  the  weather  sheds  or  the  grove  to  pass 
this  time,  not  being  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  hot  sun  while  at  rest.  Tin  y  cook  their 
own  suppers  and  breakfasts,  each  family  being 
provided  with  an  oven,  skillet,  and  sifter,  and 


each  one  having  a  coffee-pot,  (and  generally 
some  coffee  to  put  in  it,)  with  knives  and 
forks,  plates,  spoons,  cups,  Ac.,  of  their  own 
providing.  The  wood  is  regularly  furnished 
them;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  mean 
for  a  man  to  require  a  negro  to  work  until 
daylight  closes  in,  and  then  force  him  to  get 
wood,  sometimes  half  a  mile  off,  before  he 
can  get  a  fire,  either  to  warm  himself  or  cook 
his  supper.  Every  negro  has  his  hen-house, 
where  he  raises  poultry,  which  he  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell,  and  he  cooks  and  eats  his 
chickens  and  eggs  for  his  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing  meals  to  suit  himself ;  besides,  every 
family  has  a  garden,  paled  in,  where  they 
raise  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  they  take 
a  fancy  to.  A  large  house  is  provided  as  a 
nursery  for  the  children,  where  all  are  taken 
at  daylight,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
careful  and  experienced  woman,  whose  sole 
occupation  is  to  attend  to  them,  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  fed  and  attended  to,  and 
above  all  things  to  keep  them  as  dry  and  as 
cleanly  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances. 
The  suckling  women  come  in  to  nurse  their 
children  four  times  during  the  day;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  see  that  they  do  not 
perform  this  duty  until  they  have  become 
properly  cool,  after  walking  from  the  field. 
In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  I  have 
never  lost  a  child  from  being  burnt  to  death, 
or,  indeed,  by  accidents  of  any  description ; 
and  although  I  have  had  more  than  thirty 
born  within  the  last  five  years,  yet  I  have  not 
lost  a  single  one  from  teething,  or  the  ordinary 
summer  complaints  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
children  in  this  climate. 

I  give  to  my  negroes  four  full  suits  of 
clothes  with  two  pair  of  shoes,  every  year, 
and  to  my  women  and  girls  a  calico  dress  and 
two  handkerchiefs  extra.  I  do  not  permit 
them  to  have  “  truck  patches”  other  than  their 
gardens,  or  to  raise  any  thing  whatever  for 
market:  but  in  lieu  thereof,  I  give  to  each 
head  of  a  family  and  to  every  single  negro, 
on  Ckristmao  day,  five  dollars,  and  send  them 
to  the  county  town,  under  the  charge  of  the 
overseer  or  driver,  to  spend  their  money.  In 
this  way,  I  save  my  mules  from  being  killed 
up  in  summer,  and  my  oxen  iu  winter,  by 
working  and  hauling  off  their  crops ;  and 
more  than  all,  the  negroes  are  prevented  from 
acquiring  habits  of  trading  in  farm  produce, 
which  invariably  leads  to  stealing,  followed 
by  whipping,  trouble  to  the  master,  and  dis¬ 
content  on  the  part  of  the  slave.  I  permit 
no  spirits  to  be  brought  on  the  plantation,  or 
used  by  any  negro,  if  I  can  prevent  it ;  and  a 
violation  of  this  rule,  if  found  out,  is  always 
followed  by  a  whipping,  and  a  forfeiture  of 
the  five  dollars  next  Christmas. 

I  have  a  large  and  comfortable  hospital 
provided  for  my  negroes  when  they  are  sick ; 
to  this  is  attached  a  nurse’s  room  ;  and  when 
a  negro  complains  of  being  too  unwell  to 
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work,  be  is  at  once  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
put  under  the  charge  of  a  very  experienced 
and  careful  negro  woman,  who  administers 
the  medicine  and  attends  to  his  diet,  and 
where  they  remain  until  they  are  able  to 
work  again.  This  woman  is  provided  with 
sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  rice,  flour,  and  tea,  and 
does  not  permit  a  patient  to  taste  of  meat  or 
vegetables  until  he  is  restored  to  health. 
Many  negroes  relapse  after  the  disease  is 
broken,  and  die,  in  consequence  of  remaining 
in  their  houses  and  stuffing  themselves  with 
coarse  food  after  their  appetites  return,  and 
both  humanity  and  economy  dictate  that  this 
should  be  prevented.  From  the  system  I 
have  pursued,  I  have  not  lost  a  hand  since 
the  summer  of  1845,  (except  one  that  was 
killed  by  accident,)  nor  has  my  physician’s 
bill  averaged  fifty  dollars  a  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  I  live  near  the  edge  of  the  swamp  of 
Big  Black  River,  where  it  is  thought  to  be 
very  unhealthy. 

I  cultivate  about  ten  acres  of  cotton  and 
six  of  corn  to  the  hand,  not  forgetting  the  little 
wheat  patch  that  your  correspondent  speaks 
of,  which  costs  but  little  trouble,  and  proves  a 
great  comfort  to  the  negroes ;  and  have  as 
few  sour  looks  and  as  little  whipping  as  al¬ 
most  any  other  place  of  the  same  size. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  have  a 
good  fiddler,  and  keep  him  well  supplied  with 
catgut,  and  I  make  it  his  duty  to  play  for  the 
negroes  every  Saturday  night  until  twelve 
o’clock.  They  are  exceedingly  punctual  in 
their  attendance  at  the  ball,  while  Charley’s 
fiddle  is  always  accompanied  with  Ihurod  on 
the  triangle,  and  Sam  to  “  pat.” 

I  also  employ  a  good  preacher,  who  regu¬ 
larly  preaches  to  them  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  one  to  come 
up  clean  and  decent  to  the  place  of  worship. 
As  Father  Garritt  regularly  calls  on  Brother 
Abram  (the  foreman  of  the  prayer-meeting,) 
to  close  the  exercises,  he  gives  out  and  sings 
his  hymn  with  much  unction,  and  always 
cocks  his  eye  at  Charley,  the  fiddler,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  Old  fellow,  you  had  your  time  last 
night ;  now  it  is  mine.” 

I  would  gladly  learn  every  negro  on  the 
place  to  read  the  Bible,  but  for  a  fanaticism 
which,  while  it  professes  friendship  to  the  ne¬ 
gro,  is  keeping  a  cloud  over  his  mental  vision, 
and  almost  crushing  out  his  hopes  of  salvation. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  outlines  of 
my  management,  so  far  as  niy  negroes  are 
concerned.  That  they  are  imperfect,  and 
could  be  greatly  improved,  I  readily  admit ; 
and  it  is  only  with  the  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  improve  them  by  the  experience  of 
others,  that  I  have  given  them  to  the  public. 

Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  rules  would  be  of  any  service  when 
made  known  to  others,  you  will  please  give 
them  a  place  in  the  “  Review.” 

A  Mississippi  Planter. 


Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  Southern  Plantation.—!.  There 
shall  be  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every 
thing  shall  be  kept  in  its  place. 

2.  On  the  first  days  of  January  aud  July, 
there  shall  be  an  account  taken  of  the  number 
and  condition  of  all  the  negroes,  stock,  and 
farming  utensils  of  every  description  on  the 
premises,  and  the  same  shall  be  entered  in  the 
plantation  book. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to 
call  upon  the  stock-minder  once  every  day,  to 
know  if  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  have  been 
seen  and  counted,  and  to  find  out  if  any  are 
dead,  missing,  or  lost. 

4,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  at 
least  once  in  every  week,  to  see  and  count  the 
stock  himself,  and  to  inspect  the  fences,  gates, 
and  water-gaps  on  the  plantation,  and  see  that 
they  are  in  good  order. 

5.  The  wagons,  carts,  and  all  other  imple¬ 
ments,  are  to  be  kept  under  the  sheds,  and  in 
the  houses  where  they  belong,  except  when  in 
use. 

fi.  Each  negro  man  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  bis  own  axe,  and  shall  have  it  forthcom¬ 
ing  when  required  by  the  overseer.  No  other 
tool  shall  be  taken  or  used  by  any  negro 
without  the  permission  of  the  overseer. 

tI.  Humanity  on  the  part  of  the  overseer, 
and  unqualified  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
negro,  are,  under  all  circumstances,  indispen¬ 
sable. 

8.  TV  Lipping,  when  necessary,  shall  be  in 
moderation,  and  never  done  in  a  passion  ;  and 
the  driver  shall  in  no  instance  inflict  punish¬ 
ment,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  overseer, 
aud  when,  from  sickness,  he  is  unable  to  do  it 
himself. 

9.  The  overseer  shall  see  that  the  negroes 
are  properly  clothed  and  well  fed.  He  shall 
lay  oft'  a  garden  of  at  least  six  acres,  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  as  part  of  his  crop,  and  give  the  negroes 
as  many  vegetables  as  may  be  necessary. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to 
select  a  sufficient  number  of  the  women,  each 
week,  to  -wash  for  all.  The  clothes  shall  be 
well  washed,  ironed,  and  mended,  and  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  negroes  on  Sunday  morning; 
when  every  negro  is  expected  to  wash  him- 
,  self,  comb  his  head,  and  put  on  clean  clothes. 

No  washing  or  other  labor  will  be  tolerated 
I  on  the  Sabbath. 

11.  The  negroes  shall  not  be  -worked  in  the 
rain,  or  kept  out  after  night,  except  in  weigh¬ 
ing  or  putting  awray  cotton. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  driv-r,  at 
such  hours  of  the  night  as  the  overseer  may 
designate,  to  blow  his  horn,  and  go  around 
and  see  that  every  negro  is  at  his  proper 
place,  aud  to  report  to  the  overseer  any  that 
may  be  absent;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  overseer,  at  some  hour  between  that  time 
and  daybreak,  to  patrol  the  quarters  himself, 
aud  see  that  every  negro  is  where  he  should  be. 
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13.  The  negro  children  are  to  be  taken, 
every  morning,  by  their  mothers,  and  carried 
to  the  houses  of  the  nurses;  and  every  cabin 
shall  be  kept  locked  during  the  day. 

14.  Sick  negroes  are  to  receive  particular 
attention.  When  they  are  first  reported  sick, 
they  are  to  be  examined  by  the  overseer,  and 
prescribed  for,  and  pat  under  the  care  of  the 
nurse,  and  not  put  to  work  until  the  disease  is 
broken  and  the  patient  beyond  the  power  of  a 
relapse. 

1 5.  When  the  overseer  shall  consider  it  ne- 
ce  ssary  to  send  for  a  physician,  he  shall  enter 
n  the  plantation  book  the  number  of  visits, 
and  to  what  negro  they  are  made. 

16.  When  the  negro  shall  die,  an  hour  shall 
be  set  apart  by  the  overseer  for  his  burial ; 
and  at  that  hour  all  business  shall  cease,  and 
every  negro  on  the  plantation,  who  is  able  to 
do  so,  shall  attend  the  burial. 

17.  The  overseer  shall  keep  a  plantation 
hook,  in  which  he  shall  register  the  birth  and 
name  of  each  negro  that  is  born  ;  the  name 
of  each  negro  that  died,  and  specify  the  dis¬ 
ease  that  killed  him.  He  shall  also  keep  in 
it  the  weights-  of  the  daily  picking  of  each 
hand ;  the  mark,  number,  and  weight  of  each 
bale  of  cotton,  and  the  time  of  sending  the 
sarnq  to  market ;  and  all  other  such  occur¬ 
rences,  relating  to  the  crop,  the  weather,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  plantation, 
that  he  may  deem  advisable. 

18.  The  overseer  shall  pitch  the  crops,  and 
work  them  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  a  failure 
to  make  a  bountiful  supply  of  corn  and  meat 
for  the  use  of  the  plantation,  wiil  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  notice  that  his  services  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  succeeding  year. 

L  16.  The  negroes,  teams,  and  tools  are  to  be 
considered  under  the  overseer’s  exclusive 
management,  and  are  not  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  employer,  only  so  far  as  to  see  that  the 
foregoing  rules  are  strictly  observed. 

20.  The  overseer  shall,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  create  an  account  against  his  em¬ 
ployer,  except  in  the  employment  cf  a  phy¬ 
sician,  or  in  the  purchase  of  medicines;  but 
whenever  any  thing  is  wanted  about  the  plan¬ 
tation,  he  shall  apply  to  his  employer  for  it. 

21.  Whenever  the  overseer,  or  his  em¬ 

ployer,  shall  become  dissatisfied,  they  shall,  J 
in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner,  express  the ! 
same,  and,  if  either  party  desires  it,  lie  shall  ! 
have  the  right  to  settle  and  separate.  j 

NEG-ROES — -Management  of.— -As  the  ■ 
proper  management  of  our  negroes  is  a  sub- ! 
ject  not  second  in  importance  to  any  discussed  | 
in  your  columns,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  ! 
amiss  if,  in  giving  my  views,  I  enter  some-; 
what  into  detail.  That  on  some  points  I  shall ! 
be  found  to  differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  your  j 
readers  aud  correspondents,  is  to  be  expected,  i 
I  shall  not,  however,  object  to  any  one’s  ex- 1 


pressing  his  dissent,  provided  it  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness. 

Our  first  obligation  is  undoubtedly  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  suitable  food  and  clothing. 
Here  the  question  arises:  What  is  sufficient 
food  ?  For  as  there  is  a  difference  in  practice, 
there  must  be  also  in  opinion  among  owners. 
The  most  common  practice  is  to  allow  each 
hand  that  labors,  whether  man,  woman,  or 
child,  (for  a  boy  or  girl  ten  years  old  or  over, 
who  is  healthy,  and  growing  rapidly,  will  eat 
quite  as  much  as  a  full-grown  man  or  woman,) 
three  and  a  half  pounds  bacon,  if  middling,  or 
four  pounds  if- shoulder,  per  week,  and  bread 
at  will  ;  or  if  allowanced  in  this  also,  a  peck 
of  meal  is  usually  thought  sufficient.  With 
plenty  of  vegetables,  this  allowance  is  quite 
sufficient ;  but  if  confined  to  meat  and  bread, 
negroes  who  work  hard  will  eat  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  meal  per  week. 

As  I  live  on  my  farm  and  occasionally  in¬ 
spect  the  cooking  for  the  negroes,  I  see  that 
they  have  enough,  but  nothing  to  waste ;  and 
I  speak  from  personal  observation  when  I 
state  that  without  vegetables  they  will  eat 
this  quantity. 

With  very  little  trouble  we  can  always, 
during  spring  and  summer,  have  plenty  of 
cabbage,  kale,  or  mustard  for  greens,  also 
squashes,  Irish  potatoes,  and  beans.  In  fall 
and  winter,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins, 
and  peas.  I  believe  there  is  no  labor  devoted 
to  a  provision  crop,  that  pays  equal  to  that 
bestowed  on  a  plain  kitchen  garden.  As  there 
is  no  vegetable  of  which  negroes  are  more 
fond  than  of  the  common  field  pea,  it  is  well 
to  save  enough  of  them  in  the  fail  to  have 
them  frequently  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  very  nutritious,  and  if  cooked 
perfectly  done,  and  well  seasoned  with  red 
pepper,  are  quite  healthy.  If  occasionally  a 
little  molasses  be  added  to  the  allowance,  the 
cost  will  be  but  a  trifle,  while  the  negro  will 
esteem  it  as  a  great  luxury.  As  most  persons 
fed  a  great  reluctance  at  paying  out  money 
for  little  luxuries  for  negroes,  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  sowing  a  small  patch  of  wheat 
for  their  benefit.  The  time  and  labor  will 
never  be  missed.  Many  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  out  the  allowance  to  their 
negroes  once  a  week,  and  requiring  them  to 
do  their  own  cooking.  This  plan  is  objection¬ 
able  on  various  accounts.  Unless  better  pro¬ 
vided  for  taking  care  of  tlieir  provisions  than 
is  common  among  negroes,  some  will  steal  the 
meat  from  others,  and  the  loser  is  compelled 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  live  on  bread, 
or  the  master  must  give  him  an  additional 
allowance.  The  master  cannot  expect  full 
work  from  one  who  is  but  partially  fed  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  will  give  the  loser  an 
additional  supply,  the  negroes  soon  learn  to 
impose  upon  hi3  kindness,  by  being  intention¬ 
ally  careless,  or  by  trading  off  their  meat  and 
pretending  it  has  been  stolen.  Another  ob- 
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jection  is  that  eotiio  are  improvident,  and  will 
get  through  with  their  whole  allowance  of 
meat  before  the  week  is  gone,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  a  part  of  their  time  without  any. 

To  make  the  negroes  do  their  own  cooking, 
the  objections  are  still  more  weighty.  It 
encroaches  upon  the  rest  they  should  have 
both  at  noon  and  at  night.  The  cooking, being 
done  in  a  hurry,  is  badly  done ;  being  usually 
burnt  outside  while  it  is  raw  within,  and 
consequently  unhealthy.  However  abundant 
may  be  the  supply  of  vegetables,  the  hands 
have  no  time  to  cook  them,  and  consequently 
are  badly  feu,  and  have  not  the  strength  to 
do  as  much  labor  as  they  could  otherwise 
perform  with  comfort. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  writer  is,  to  weigh 
out  a  certain  amount  of  meat  for  each  day,  a 
portion  of  which  is  given  to  the  cook  every 
morning,  to  be  boiled  for  dinner,  and  with  it 
are  cooked  as  many  vegetables  and  as  much 
bread  as  the  negroes  will  eat ;  all  of  which  is 
usually  divided  among  them  by  the  foreman. 
In  the*  evening  enough  is  cooked  for  both  sup¬ 
per  and  breakfast  ;  so  that  by  the  time  we 
are  done  feeding  stock,  supper  is  ready,  and 
the  hands  have  only  to  eat,  and  they  are  ready 
for  bed.  When  the  nights  are  long,  the  meat 
for  supper  and  breakfast  is  sometimes  divided 
without  cooking.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  negroes,  during  spring  and  summer,  usually 
get  plenty  of  milk  once  a  clay.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  the  quantity  of  milk  is  more 
limited,  and  what  molasses  they  get,  they  are 
made  to  win  by  picking  cotton. 

To  make  one  negro  cook  for  all  is  a  saving 
of  time.  If  there  be  but  ten  bands,  and  these 
are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  one  of  which 
is  employed  in  cooking  their  dinner,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  rest  that  hour  had  as  well  be  spent 
m  ploughing  or  hoeing,  and  would  be  equal 
to  ten  hours’  work  of  one  hand ;  whereas,  the 
fourth  of  that  time  would  he  sufficient  for  one 
to  cook  for  all.  As  there  are  usually  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  to  be  taken  care  of,  the  cook 
can  attend  to  these,  and  see  that  the  nurses 
do  their  duty.  I  would  add  that,  besides 
occasional  personal  inspection,  it  is  made  ob¬ 
ligatory  on  the  overseer  frequently  to  examine 
.  the  cooking,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

One  of  your  correspondents  lias  endeavored 
to  prove  that  lean  meat  is  more  nutritious 
than  fat.  It  is,  however,  a  wtU-known  fact 
that  the  more  exhausting  the  labor,  the  fatter 
the  meat  which  the  negro’s  appetite  craves, 
and  it  agrees  well  with  him.  This  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  instincts  of  nature ;  and  think 
experience  is  opposed  to  your  correspondent’s 
theory. 

As  to  clothing,  less  than  three  suits  a  year 
of  every-day  clothes  will  not  keep  a  negro 
decent,  and  many  of  them  require  more. 
Children,  particularly  boys,  are  worse  than 
grown  persons  on  their  clothes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  require  more  of  them.  I  have  never 


been  able  to  keep  a  boy,  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  decently  clothed  with  less  than 
four  suits  a  year nor  would  that  answer,  if 
some  of  the  women  were  not  compelled  to  do 
their  mending.  It  is  also  important  that 
women  who  work  out  should,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  clothing,  have  a  change  of  drawers 
for  winter. 

As  no  article  of  water-proof,  suitable  for  an 
outer  garment,  and  sufficiently  cheap  for  plan¬ 
tation  use,  is  to  be  had  in  the  stores,  the  writer 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  for 
each  hand  a  long  apron  with  sleeves,  made 
of  cotton  osnaburgs,  and  coated  with  well- 
boiled  linseed  oil.  In  the  fall,  when  picking 
cotton,,  this  apron  maybe  worn  early  in  the 
morning  until  the  dew  dries  off,  then  laid 
aside.  By  making  it  sufficiently  loose  across 
the  breast,  it  can  ■  be  used  as  au  overcoat  at 
any  time  that  the  negro  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  rain. 

Patching  may  be  done  by  the  women  on 
wet  days,  when  they  are  compelled  to  be  in 
the  house.  Or  when  a  breeding  woman  gets 
too  heavy  to  go  to  the  field,  she  may  be  made 
to  do  a  general  patching  for  ail  the  hands. 

In  furnishing  negroes  with  bed-clothes,  it  is 
folly  to  buy  the  common  blankets,  such  as 
sell  for  §1  or  §1  25,  They  have  but  little 
warmth  or  durability.  One  that  will  cost 
double  the  money  will  do  more  than  four 
times  the  service. 

Besides  whole  clothes,  negroes  should  have 
clean  clothes;  and  in  order. to  do  this,  they 
should  have  a  little  time  allowed  them  to  do 
their  washing.  As  it  is  not  convenient  for  all 
hands  to  wash  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be 
divided  into  companies,  and  a  certain  evening 
assigned  to  each  company.  Those  whose  time 
it  is  to  wash  should  be  let  off  from  the  field 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  hands,  and  on  that 
night  should  be  free  from  all  attention  to 
feeding  stock.  The  rule  works  equal;  for 
those  who  have  to  do  extra  feeding  on  one 
night  are  in  their  turn  exemnt.  It  should, 
however,  be  an  invariable  rule  not  to  allow 
any  of  them  to  wash  on  Saturday  night,  for 
they  will  be  dirty  on  the  Sabbath,  and  render 
as  an  excuse  that  their  clothes  are  wet.  On 
some  large  plantations  it  is  the  daily  business 
of  one  hand  to  wash  and  mend  for  the  rest. 

In  building  houses  for  negroes,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  set  them  well  up,  (say  tyro  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  from  the- ground  "to  the 
sills,)  so  as  to  be  conveniently  swept  under¬ 
neath.  When  thus  elevated,  if  there  should 
be  any  filth  under  them,  the  master  or 
overseer,  in  passing,  can  see  it,  and  have  it 
removed.  The  houses  should  be  neat  and 
comfortable ;  and,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  it  looks  best  to  have  them  of 
uniform  size  and  appearance;  10  by  IS  feet 
is  a  convenient  size  for  a  small  family.  If 
there  be  many  children  in  a  family,  a  huger 
house  will  be  necessary. 
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Many  persons,  in  building  negro  houses, 
in  order  to  get  clay  convenient  for  filling 
the  hearth,  and  for  mortar,  dig  a  hole  under 
the  floor.  As  such  excavations  uniformly 
become  a  common  receptacle  for  filth,  which 
generates  disease,  they  should  by  no  means 
be  allowed.  In  soils  where  the  clay  will 
make  brick,  the  saving  of  fuel,  and  the 
greater  security  against  fire,  render  it  a 
matter  of  economy  to  build  brick  chimneys. 
In  all  cases  the  chimneys  should  be  extend¬ 
ed  fully  two  feet  above  the  roof,  that  there 
may  be  less  danger  in  discharging  sparks. 
They  are  also  less  liable  to  smoke.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  negro  houses  being  but  one 
story  high,  the  lowness  of  the  chimneys  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  liable  to  smoke  from  currents 
of  wind  driving  down  the  flue.  This  may  be 
effectually  prevented  by  the'  following  simple 
precaution :  Around  the  top  of  the  chimney 
throw  out  a  base  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide,  and  from  the  outer  edge  of  this  draw 
in  the  cap  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
degrees  with  the  horizon,  until  true  with 
the  flue.  No  matter  in  what  direction  the 
wind  blows,  on  striking  this  inclined  plane 
the  current  will  glance  upwards  and  pass 
the  chimney,  without  the  possibility  of 
blowing  down  it.  On  page  454  of  Reports 
of  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1844,  will 
be  found  plates  illustrative  of  my  meaning. 
The  wings  of  the  angles,  as  explained  in  re¬ 
ports,  are,  however,  unnecessary,  as  the 
remedy  is  effectual  without  them,  though 
they  evidently  increase  the  draft.  A  coat 
of  whitewash  inside  and  out,  every  sum¬ 
mer,  adds  very  much  to  the  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  is 
also,  by  its  cleansing  and  purifying  effect, 
conducive  to  health.  The  cost  is  almost 
nothing,  as  one  barrel  of  good  lime  will 
whitewash  a  dozen  common-sized  negro 
houses,  and  any  negro  can  put  it  on. 

If  there  be  not  natural  shades  sufficient 
to  keep  the  houses  comfortable,  a  row  of 
mulberries,  or  such  other  shades  as  may  suit 
the  owner’s  fancy,  should  by  all  means  be 
lanted  in  front,  and  bo  as  to  protect  the 
ouses  on  the  south  and  southwest. 

The  negroes  should  be  required  to  keep 
their  houses  and  yards  clean  ;  and  in  case 
of  neglect,  should  receive  such  punishment 
as  wfll  he  likely  to  insure  more  cleanly 
habits  in  future. 

In  no  case  should  two  families  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  same  house.  The  crowding 
a  number  into  one  house  is  unhealthy.  It 
breeds  contention ;  is  destructive  of  delicacy 
of  feeling,  and  it  promotes  immorality  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes. 

In  addition  to  their  dwellings,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  negroes,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of 
properly  located  water-closets.  These  may 
contribute  an  income  much  greater  than 


their  cost,  by  enabling  the  owner  to  pre¬ 
pare  poudrette  ;  while  they  serve  the  much 
more  important  purpose  of  cultivating  feel¬ 
ings  of  delicacy. 

There  should  at  all  times  be  plenty  of 
wood  hauled.  Surely  no  man  of  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  humanity,  would  require  a  negro, 
after  having  done  a  heavy  day’s  work,  to 
toil  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile  under  a 
load  of  wood  before  he  can  have  a  fire.  An 
economical  way  of  supplying  them  with 
wood  is  to  haul  logs  instead  of  small  wood. 
This  may  be  most  conveniently  done  with 
a  cart  and  a  pair  of.  hooks,  such  as  are  used 
for  hauling  stocks  to.  a  saw-mill.  Such 
hooks  will  often  come  in  use,  and  the  greater 
con  venience  and  expedition  of  hooks  instead 
of  a  chain,  will  soon  save  more  time  than 
will  pay  for  them. 

The  master  should  never  establish  any 
regulation  among  his  slaves  until  he  is  fully 
convinced  of  its  propriety  and  equity.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  convinced,  and  having  issued  his 
orders,  implicit  obedience  should  he  requir¬ 
ed  and  rigidly  enforced.  Firmness  of  man¬ 
ner  and  promptness  to  enforce  obedience 
will  save  much  trouble,  and  be  the  means 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  much  whip¬ 
ping.  The  negro  should  feel  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  is  his  law-giver  and  judge,  and  yet  is 
his  protector  and  friend,  but  so  far  above 
him  as  never  to  be  approached  save  in  the 
most  respectful  manner.  That  is,  where  he 
has  just  cause,  he  may  with  due  deference 
approach  his  master  and  lay  before  him  his 
troubles  and  complaints;  but  not  on  false 
pretexts  or  trivial  occasions.  If  the  master 
be  a  tyrant,  his  negroes  may  be  so  much 
embarrassed  by  his  presence  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  their  work  properly  when  he 
is  near. 

It  is  expected  that  servants  should  rise 
early  enough  to  be  at  work  by  the  time  it 
is  light.  In  sections  of  country  that  are 
sickly,  it  will  be  found  conducive  to  health, 
in  the  fall, to  make  the  hands  eat  their  break¬ 
fast  before  going  into  the  dew.  In  winter,  as 
the  days  are  short  and  nights  long,  it  will 
be  no  encroachment  upon  their  necessary 
rest  to  make  them  eat  breakfast  before  day¬ 
light.  _  One  properly  taken  care  of,  and 
supplied  with  good  tools,  is  certainly  able 
to  do  more  work  than  under  other  circum¬ 
stances.  While  at  work,  they  should  be 
!  brisk.  If  one  is  called  to  you,  or  sent  from 
you,  and  he  does  not  move  briskly,  chastise 
him  at  once.  If  this  does  not  answer,  re¬ 
peat  the  dose  and  double  the  quantity. 
When  at  work,  I  have  no  objection  to  their 
whistling  or  singing  some  lively  tune,  but 
no  drawling  tunes  are  allowed  in  the  field, 
for  their  motions  are  almost  certain  to  keep 
time  with  the  music. 

In  winter,  a  hand  may  be  pressed  all  day, 
but  not  so  in  summer.  In  the  first  of  the 
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spring,  a  hand  need  not  be  allowed  any 
more  time  at  noon  than  is  sufficient  to  eat. 
As  the  days  get  longer  and  warmer,  a  longer 
rest  is  necessary.  In  May,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours;  in  June,  two  and  a  half; 
in  July  and  August,  three  hours  rest  at  noon. 
If  the  day  is  unusually  su-ltry,  a  longer  time 
is  better.  When  the  weather  is  oppressive, 
it  is  best  for  all  hands  to  take  a  nap  at  noon. 
It  is  refreshing,  and  they  are  better  able 
to  stand  pressing  the  balauce  of  the  day. 
Hands  by  being  kept  out  of  the  sun  during 
the  hottest  of  the  day,  have  better  health, 
and  can  do  more  work  through  the  season 
than  those  who  take  what  they  call  a  good 
steady  gait,  and  work  regularly  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night.  They  will  certainly  lust 
much  longer. 

If  the  corn  for  feeding  is  in  the  shuck,  the 
husking  should  be  done  at  noon;  and  all 
corn  for  milling  should,  during  summer,  be 
shelled  at  noon,  that  as  the  nights  are  short, 
the  hands  may  be  ready  for  bed  at  an  early 
hour. 

If  water  be  not  convenient  in  the  field 
where  the  hands  are  at  work,  instead  of 
having  it  brought  from  a  distance  in  buck¬ 
ets,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to 
have  a  barrel  fixed  on  wheels  and  carried 
full  of  water  to  some  convenient  place,  and 
let  a  small  boy  or  girl  with  a  bucket  supply 
the  hands  from  the  barrel.  Some  persons 
make  each  negro  carry  a  jug  or  large  gourd 
full  of  water  to  the  field  every  morning,  and 
this  has  to  serve  for  the  day. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  hands  maybe 
made  to  pack  at  night  what  cotton  lias  been 
ginned  in  the  day.  The  women  may  be 
required  to  spin  what  little  roping  will  be 
necessary  for  plough  lines,  and  to  make 
some  heavy  bed-quilts  for  themselves.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  there  is  very  little  that  can 
properly  be  done  of  nights. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  on 
a  farm  is  to  see  that  the  hands  get  plenty 
of  sleep.  They  are  thoughtless,  and  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  will  sit  up  late  of  nights. 
Some  of  them  will  be  up  at  all  hours;  and 
others,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  will  sit  on 
a  stool  or  chair  and  nod  or  sleep  till  morning. 
By  half-past  0  or  10  o’clock  all  hands  should 
bo  in  bed  ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or  j 
where. a  woman  has  been  up  with  her  child,  j 
if  any  one  is  caught  out  of  bed  after  that 
hour,  they  should  be  punished. 


NEGROES — Management  of. — The  pub¬ 
lic  may  desire  to  know  the  age  of  the 
writer,  the  length  of  time  lie  has  been  man¬ 
aging  negroes,  and  how  long  he  has  tried 
the  mode  of  management  he  recommends. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  I  have  had  control  of 
negroes  in  and  out  of  the  field  for  thirty 
years,  and  have  been  carrying  out  my  pres¬ 


ent  system,  and  improving  it  gradually,  ior 
twenty  years. 

I  do  not  deem  it  needful  to  follow  “A 
Planter,”  nor  shall  I  strike  a  blow  at  book- 
farming  or  theories,  as  I  am  an  advocate 
for  both,  believing  that  even  an  error  has 
its  advantages,  as  it  will  frequently  elicit 
inquiry  and  a  good  article  in  reply,  where¬ 
as  a  statement  of  facts  will  sometimes  pass 
unnoticed. 

Housing  for  negroes  should  be  good ; 
each  family  should  have  a  house,  16  by  18 
feet  in  the  clear,  plank  floor,  brick  chimney, 
shingle  roof;  floor  elevated  two  feet  above 
the  earth.  There  should  be  no  loft,  no 
place  to  stow  away  any  tiling,  but  pins  to 
hang  clothes  upon.  Each  house  should 
provided  with  a  bedstead,  cotton  mattress, 
and  sufficient  bed-clothes 'for  comfort  for  the 
heads  of  the  family,  and  also  for  the  young 
ones. 

Clothing  should  be  sufficient,  but  of  no 
set  quantity,  as  all  will  use  of  waste  what 
is  given,  and  many  be  no  better  clad  with 
four  suits  than  others  with  two.  I  know 
families  that  never  give  more  than  two 
suits,  and  their  servants  are  always  neater 
than  others  with  even  four. 

My  rule  is  to  give  for  winter  a  linsey  suit, 
one  shirt  of  best  towelling,  one  hat,  one  pair 
of  shoes,  a  good  Blanket,  costing  $2  to  $2  50, 
every  other  year,  (or  I  prefer,  after  trying 
three  years,  a  comfort.)  In  the  summer, 
two  shirts,  two  pair  pants,  and  one  straw 
hat.  Several  of  my  negroes  will  require 
two  pair  pants  for  winter,  and  occasionally 
even  a  third  pair,  depending  mostly  upon 
the  material.  Others  require  another  shirt 
and  a  third  pair  of  pants  for  summer.  I 
seldom  give  two  pair  of  shoes. 

Food  is  cooked 'by  a  woman,  who  has  the 
children  under  her  charge.  I  do  hot  regard 
it  as  good  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
feeling,  to  require  negroes  to  do  any  cook¬ 
ing  after  their  day’s  labor  is  over. 

The  food  is  given  out  daily,  a  half  pound 
to  each  hand  that  goes  to  the  field,  large  and 
small,  water  carriers  and  all;  bread  and 
vegetables  without  stint,  the  latter  prepared 
in  my  own  garden,  and  dealt  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  endeavoring  to  have  something 
|  every  day  in  the  year.  I  think  four  pounds 
of  clear  meat  is  too  much.  I  have  negroes 
here  that  have  had  only  a  half  pound  each 
for  twenty  years,  and  they  bid  fair  to  put- 
live  their  master,  who  occasionally  forgets 
his  duty,  and  will  be  a  gourmand.  I  prac¬ 
tise  on  the  plan,  that  all  of  us  would  be 
better  to  be  restrained,  and  that  health  is 
best  subserved  by  not  over-eating. 

My  cook  would  make  cotton  enough  to 
give  the  extra  one  pound.  The  labor  in 
making  vegetables  would  make  another 
pound.  I  say  this  to  show  I  do  not  dole 
out  a  half  pound  per  day  from  parsimony. 
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My  hours  of  labor,  commencing  with 
pitching  my  crop,  is  from  daylight  until  12 
M.;  all  hands  then  come  in  and  remain  until 
2  o’clock  P.  M.,  then  back  to  the  field  until 
dark.  Some  time  in  May  we  prolong  the 
rest  three  hours ;  and  if  a  very  hot  day, 
even  four  hours.  Breakfast  is  eaten  in  the 
field,  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  being  given  ; 
or  they  eat  and  go  to  work  without  being 
driven  in  and  out — all  stopping  when  my 
driver  is  ready. 

I  give  all  females  half  of  every  Saturday 
to  wash  and  clean  up,  my  cook  washing  for 
young  men  and  boys  through  the  week. 
The  cabins  are  scoured  once  a  week,  swept 
out  every  day,  and  beds  made  up  at  noon 
in  summer,  by  daylight  in  winter.  In  the 
winter,  breakfast  is  eaten  before  going  to 
work,  and  dinner  is  carried  to  the  hands. 

I  do  not.  punish  often,  but  I  seldom  let 
an  offense  pass,  making  a  lumping  settle¬ 
ment,  and  then  correct  for  the  servant’s  re¬ 
membrance.  1  find  it  better  to  whip  very 
little.  Young  ones  being  rather  treacher¬ 
ous  in  their  memory,  pulling  an  ear,  or  a 
sound  box,  will  bring  every  thing  right.  I 
am  almost  afraid  I  will  subject  myself  to 
the  “  chimney-corner  theorist’s  ”  animadver¬ 
sion  if  I  say  more,  but  I  will  risk  it.  Put 
up  a  hewed  log-house,  with  a  good  substan¬ 
tial  door,  lock  and  key,  story  12  feet  high, 
logs  across  above,  so  as  to  make  a  regular 
built  jail.  Have  air-holes  near  the  ceiling, 
well  protected  by  iron  bars.  The  first 
negro  that  steals,  or  runs  away,  or  fights, 
or  who  is  hard  to  manage  in  order  to  get  a 
day’s  work,  must  be  locked  up  every  night 
as  soon  as  he  comes  in  from  work,  and 
turned  out  next  morning ;  kept  up  every 
Sunday.  Negroes  are  gregarious;  they 
dread  solitariness,  and  to  be  deprived  from 
the  little  weekly  dances  and  chit-chat. 
They  will  work  to  death  rather  than  be 
shut  up.  I  know  the  advantage,  though  I 
have  no  jail,  my  house  being  a  similar  one, 
yet  used  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  a  fiddle  in  my  quarters,  and  though 
some  of  my  good  old  brethren  in  the  church 
would  think  hard  of  me,  yet  I  allow  danc¬ 
ing  ;  ay,  I  buy  the  fiddle  and  encourage  it, 
by  giving  the  boys  occasionally  a  big  sup¬ 
per. 

I  have  no  overseer,  and  do  not  manage 
so  scientifically  as  those  who  are  able  to  lay 
down  rules ;  yet  I  endeavor  to  manage  so 
that  myself,  family  and  negroes  may  take 
pleasure  and  delight  in  our  relations. 

It  is  not  possible  in  my  usual  crude  way 
to  give  my  whole  plans,  but  enough  is  prob¬ 
ably  said.  I  permit  no  night-work,  except 
feeding  stock  and  weighing  cotton.  No 
work  of  any  kind  at  noon,  unless  to  clean 
out  cabins,  and  bathe  the  children  when 
nursing,  not  even  washing  their  clothes. 

I  require  every  servant  to  be  present 
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each  Sabbath  morning  and  Sabbath  evening 
at  family  prayers.  In  the  evening  the  mas¬ 
ter,  or  sometimes  a  visitor,  if  a  professor, 
expounds  the  chapter  read.  Thus  my  ser¬ 
vants  hear  100  to  200  chapters  read  each 
year  anyhow.  One  of  my  servants,  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  is  sometimes  called  on  to  close  our 
exorcises  with  prayer. 

Owning  but  few  slaves,  I  am  probably 
able  to  do  a  better  part  by  them  than  if 
there  were  one  or  two  hundred.  But  I  think 
I,  could  do  better  if  I  had  enough  to  permit 
me  to  systematize  better. 

I  would  keep  a  cook  and  a  nurse.  I 
would  keep  a  stock  feeder,  whose  whole 
duty  should  be  to  attend  to  stock  in  general,, 
to  clean  out  the  stable,  have  troughs  filled 
with  food,  so  that  the  plough  hands  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  water,  clean  down, 
and  tie  up  the  teams.  I  would  build  a 
house  large  enough,  and  use  it  for  a  dance- 
house  for  the  young,  and  those  who  wished 
to  dance,  as  well  as  for  prayer-meetings,  and 
for  church  on  Sunday — making  it  a  rule  to 
be  present  myself  occasionally  at  both,,  and 
my  overseer  always.  I  know  the  rebuke  in 
store  about  dancing,  but  I  cannot  help-  it,  I 
believe  negroes  will  be  better  disposed  this 
way  than  any  other.  I  would  employ  a 
preacher  for  every  Sabbath.  One  of  my  ne¬ 
groes  can  read  the  Bible,  and  he  has  prayer¬ 
meeting  every  Sabbath  at  four  o?cloek  P. 
M. ;  all  the-  negroes  attend  regularly,,  no 
compulsion  being  used. 

I  have  tried  faithfully  to  break  up  immo¬ 
rality.  I  have  not  known  an  oath  to  be 
sworn  for  a  long  time.  I  know  of  no  quar¬ 
relling,  no  calling  harsh  names,  and  but 
little  stealing.  “  Habits  of  amalgamation  ” 
I  cannot  stop ;  I  can  check  it,  but  only  in 
the  name.  I  am  willing  to  be  taught,  for  I 
have  tried  every  thing  I  know.  Yours, 
truly,  .  A  Small  Farmer. 

P.  S. — I  endeavor  to  have  regularity  on 
going  to  bed ;  forbid  sitting  or  lying  by 
the  fire  after  bed-time.  I  require  fire-mak¬ 
ers  to  be  up  before  day  in  winter,  but  for¬ 
bid  getiing  up  before  day,  trotting  off  to  the 
field,  and  waiting  for  daylight,  as  some  per¬ 
sons  are  said  to  do.  I  forbid  my  driver 
from  keeping  hands  in  the  field  when  there 
is  an  appearance  of  rain. 

^  My  negroes  get  baits  of  fresh  meat  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  always  seasoned  high  with  red 
pepper.  At  times  I  give  molasses,  sugar, 
coffee  and  flour,  generally  laying  out  about 
$10  per  hand  for  such  luxuries. 

NEGROES  —  Houses  for. —  One  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  disease  among  negroes 
is  the  condition  of  their  houses  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  live.  Small,  low,  tight  and 
filthy,  their  houses  can  be  but  laboratories  of 
'disease;  whilst  on  every  side  grow  rancorous 
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■weeds  and  grass,  interspersed  with  fruit  trees, 
little  patches  of  vegetables  and  fowl-houses 
effectually  shading  the  ground,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  that  free  circulation  of  air  so  essential  to 
the  enjoyment  of  health  in  a  quarter.  Your 
correspondent  has  frequently  detected  the 
presence  of  worms,  and  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  in  negroes  inhabiting  houses  thus 
conditioned  and  situated ;  so  ofteD,  indeed, 
that  he  almost  regarded  their  existence  “  as  a 
matter  of  course.”  Nothing  can  be  so  deteri¬ 
orating  to  the  blood,  and  consequently  fb  the 
secretions,  as  bad  air.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  your  readers  need  but 
to  refer  to  the  “  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Health,”  in  the  nearest  close-built  and  ill-ven¬ 
tilated  cities  and  towns,  and  to  the  “  sick  lists” 
of  hospitals,  jails,  and  ships.  That  fatal  form 
of  febrile  disease,  denominated  “  ship  fever,” 
though,  to  some  extent,  modified,  has  occurred 
repeatedly  in  negro  houses.  Not  to  contend 
for,  in  all  probability,  an  admitted  point,  then, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  important  that 
planters  should  adopt  some  system  or  rule 
under  the  operation  of  which  their  negro 
houses  shall  be  properly  constructed,  their 
quarters  adequately  ventilated  and  dried,  and 
the  manner  of  living  among  their  negroes  reg¬ 
ulated. 

It  is  a  common  custom  with  negroes  to  re¬ 
turn  in  the  evening  from  the  field  tired,  and 
often  in  a  perspiration,  and  lie  down  before 
their  doors  upon  a  board  or  bench,  and  sleep 
till  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  while  the  dew  is  fall¬ 
ing  and  the  atmosphere  becemes  cool  and 
damp;  instead  of  going  into  their  houses  and 
either  lying  down  in  bed  or  before  a  gentle 
fire,  where  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  would 
be  more  gradual,  and  that  chilliness  conse¬ 
quent  upon  their  sudden  “  cooling  ”  would  be 
avoided.  Let  planters  go  at  this  hour  around 
their  quarters,  and  feel  the  hands  and  feet  of 
negroes  thus  conducting  themselves,  and  they 
will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  source  of 
their  “  chills  and  fevers,”  Now,  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  your  correspondent  to  interfere  with 
the  household  and  domestic  arrangements  and 
affairs  of  negroes,  nor  to  destroy  their  gar¬ 
dens  and  patches,  to  allow  them  which  is  ail 
very  proper;  but  when  they  will  not  have 
“  an  eye  to  health”  themselves,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  their  owners  to  have  an  eye  for 
them. — Southern  Cultivator . 

NEGROES. — Black  and  Mulatto  Popu¬ 
lation  of  the  South. — The  Hon.  Mr.  Cling- 
man,  of  North  Carolina,  has  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  census  board,  urging  the  importance 
of  more  accurate  information  than  has  hitherto 
been  elicited  with  reference  to  the  black  race, 
and  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  between  the  black  and 
white  races.  The  last  census  was  notoriously 
faulty  in  this  respect,  and,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  extremes  of  opinion  and  assertion 


which  have  been  adduced  by  the  parties  who 
are  associated  most  intimately  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  negro  population,  nothing  like  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  black  race 
in  the  U nited  States  has  been  arrived  at.  In 
the  south,  the  negro  is  described  as  hardly 
human — incapable  of  refinement  or  intellect¬ 
ual  advance;  while  the  abolitionists  extol 
bim  as  naturally  the  equal  of  the  white  man, 
physically  and  mentally.  So  that  it  is  a 
mooted  question  whether  slavery  has  degen¬ 
erated,  or  freedom  at  the  north  has  improved 
the  negro. 

It  appears  at  all  events  certain,  that  the 
mixed  race  exhibits  powers  more  susceptible 
of  cultivation  than  the  pure  African.  They 
are  selected  at  the  south  for  the  performance 
of  duties  requiring  higher  capacities  than  are 
possessed  by  the  mere  field  negro;  and  at  the 
north,  every  day’s  observation  shows  that  the 
mulatto  is  endowed  with  mental  gifts  superior 
to  his  black  brother.  But  whether  the  mu¬ 
latto  deteriorates  physically  in  proportion  as 
he  ascends  in  the  intellectual  scale,  is  the 
question  of  the  highest  importance,  consider¬ 
ing  the  ratio  in  which  this  portion  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  is  increasing. 

It  has  been  lately  asserted,  by  men  who 
have  made  this  branch  of  science  their  study, 
that  the  hybridity  of  animals  is,  in  course  of 
time,  fatal  to  their  powers  of  procreation ;  and 
that  after  two  or  three  generations,  the  mu¬ 
latto  (the  hybrid  man)  loses  this  power  as 
does  the  mule.  This  theory  argues  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  human  race,  and  is  of  course  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  its  unity ; 
but  hypothesis  and  controversy  are  alike  pow¬ 
erless  to  elucidate  a  truth  which  depends 
upon  statistics  for  its  developments.  Hence 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Clingman’s  suggestion 
to  ascertain  not  only  the  number  of  all  such 
persons,  whether  free  or  slaves,  of  extending 
inquiries  as  to  the  parents  rf  the  mulatto  pop¬ 
ulation,  whether  they  were  black,  white,  or 
mixed and  going  on  still  further  back,  where 
necessary,  until,  the  pedigree  is  traced  back 
to  the  individual  white  and  black  races.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  “  Medical  Journal  ”  states  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  which  are  said  to  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  authentic  statistics : 

1.  That  the  longevity  of  the  pure  African 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe. 

2.  That  the  mulattoes  ( i .  e.  those  bom  of 
parents,  one  being  African  and  the  other  Cau¬ 
casian,  or  white)  are  decidedly  the  shortest 
lived  of  any  class  of  the  human  race. 

3.  That  mulattoes  are  more  liable  to  die 
under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  than  the  whites 
or  blacks  between  these  ages  ;  from  forty  to 
forty-six,  50  to  1  ;  and  from  fifty-five  to  sev¬ 
enty,  100  to  1. 

4.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of 
color  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  one 
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hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
slaves. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  negro  will 
•care  about  a  change  to  freedom,  if  its  only 
benefit  is  a  abort  cut  to  the  grave.  There  is 
no  question  but  slavery  is  an  evil,  but  statis¬ 
tics  of  mortality  prove  that,  as  far  as  the 
negro  is  concerned,  poverty  is  one  hundred 
fold  the  greater  evil. 

The  abolitionists  seem  always  to  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  one  fact — that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  master  and  slave  was  one  of  the  first 
and  most  universal  forms  of  property  and  ser¬ 
vitude  in  the  world.  Mr.  Calhoun  may  be 
sneered  at  by  some  of  the  long-eared  Solo¬ 
mons  of  the  northern  press,  but  his  arguments 
on  this  subject  have  never  yet  been  answered. 
He  says  truly  that  the  slave  property  is  so 
ancient  that  there  is  no  record  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  It  is  probably  more  ancient  than  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  property'  in  lands,  and  quite 
as  easily  defended  on  abstract  principles.  So 
far  from  being  created  by  positive  enactment, 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  ever  was,  or 
to  express  it  more  accurately,  in  which  it  had 
its  origin  in  acts  of  legislatures.  It  is  always 
older  than  the  laws  which  undertake  to  regu¬ 
late  it,  and  such  is  the  case  with  slavery  as  it : 
exists  with  us.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
slaves  in  Africa— they  were  bought  as  slaves, 
brought  here  as  slaves,  sold  here  as  slaves, 
and  held  as  slaves,  long  before  any  enactment 
made  them  slaves.  I  even  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  single  state  in  the  south  that  ever 
enacted  them  to  be  slaves.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acts  that  recognize  and  regulate  them 
as  such ;  but  none,  I  apprehend,  that  under¬ 
take  to  create  them  slaves.  Master  and 
slave  are  constantly  regarded  as  preexisting 
relations. 

NEGROES. — Employment  of  in  Cotton 
Factories. — A  writer  in  the  Augusta  Consti¬ 
tutionalist  takes  this  enlightened  view  of  the 
subject: 

“  The  blacks  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  south.  They  are  an  inferior 
race,  and  dependency  is  tk  nr  inheritance.  No 
mistaken  philanthropy  or  wild  theories  can 
change  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  southern 
states.  It  is  the  condition  in  which  the  blacks 
can  be  best  comforted  and  provided  for.  It 
is  truly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  witness  the 
awakening  of  late  to  these  truths.  The  tri¬ 
umph  of  sound  practical  sense  and  reason  over 
the  past  hallucinations  and  impracticable  spec¬ 
ulations  of  one ,  whose  lead  Kentucky  was] 
wont,  hitherto,  to  follow,  imparts  an  instructive  j 
lesson  to  the  whole  south.  We  will,  it  is  to  j 
be  hoped,  profit  and  set  ourselves  steadily  to  | 
work  to  preserve  and  render  slavery  what 
Provideuce  designed  it  to  be,  a  blessing  and 
comfort  to  the  African  heathen.  The  blacks 
constitute,  to  a  great  extent,  the  laboring  class 
of  the  south,  and  beyond  this  they  cannot,, 


and  have  not,  the' aspirations  to  rise.  As  in 
all  other  countries,  there  is  an  obligation  im¬ 
posed  to  provide  for  the  laboring  classes.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  states¬ 
men  under  every  government,  however  con¬ 
stituted.  With  us  this  obligation  devolves 
upon  the  master,  the  owner  of  the  slave  ;  and 
if  he  cannot  employ  the  negro  profitably  in  one 
ursuit,  his  own  sagacity  and  interests  should 
e  left  free  to  divert  gradually  his  physical 
energies  into  other  channels  of  productive  la¬ 
bor.  The  African  has  an  aptitude  for  endur¬ 
ance,  and  at  the  south  will  succeed  in  many 
of  the  laborious  operations  where  others  would 
fail.  For  manufacturing  in  the  hot  and  lower 
latitudes,  they  are  peculiarly  qualified  ;  and 
the  time  is  approaching  when  they  will  be 
sought  as  the  operators  most  to  be  preferred 
mid  depended  on.  If  our  object  in  embarking 
in  manufactories  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
natural  advantages,  and  thus  counteract  the 
incessant  and  vexatious  attacks  of  the  north, 
we  cannot  more  effectually  accomplish  this  than 
by  the  introduction  of  African  slaves  into  fac¬ 
tories.  They  are  more  manageable,  more  pli¬ 
able,  and  can  best  endure  the  heated  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  confined  room— -to  which  hundreds 
of  the  whites  are  daily  falling  victims.  The 
hackling,  or  preparing  and  sizing  apartments, 
hurry  many  white  operators  to  premature 
graves.  I  do  not  speculate  on  this  subject; 
facts  every  where  sustain  me  as  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  mortality  in- the  one  case,  and  as  to 
the  peculiar  qualities  in  the  other.  I  could 
name  factories  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  where  the  success  of  black  labor 
has  been  encouraging ;  but  the  recent  public 
!  acknowledgment  of  the  director  of  the  Saluda 
factory,  near  Columbia — a  northern  man,  and 
who  took  charge  with  northern  prejudices— is 
conclusive. 

“  It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  adaptation  of 
black  slave-labor  to  manufacturing,  that 'would 
make  me  an  advocate  of  its  employment. 

“  I  take  a  wider  range,  and  am -influenced  by 
a  more  enlightened  policy.  Our  blacks  com¬ 
pose  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  southern 
states,  and,  from  very  obvious'  causes,  are  in¬ 
creasing  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  the  other 
races.  We  have  to  make  provision  for  them. 
The  obligation  to  protect,  to  feed,  to  clothe, 
and  take  care  for  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
want  and  in  tribulation,  is  sacred  with  the 
master.  He  should  not  be  piPhibited,  there¬ 
fore,  from  directing  their  labor  to  any  object 
in  which  they  may  be  profitably  employed. 
The  African  is  equal  to  any  operation  which 
involves  enduring  labor  under  a  tropical  sun  ; 
and  any  attempt  to  restrict  or  limit  him  to  one 
pursuit,  would  be  fatal  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
j  those  on  whom  has  devolved  the  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  dependants.” 
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— The  following  statistics  of  the  slave  trade  J  3-805  continued. 

at  Charleston,  from  1804  to  180*7,  are  taken  Juliet. . . Rhode  Island 

from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Smith,  Margaret......  . . Great  Britain' 

senator  from  South  Carolina,  delivered  in  the  Louisiana . . . Rhode  Island 

Senate  of  the  United  States  on  8th  Decern-  Ariel.. . . . Great  Britain 

her,  1820:  Estor . .  “ 

“  In  the  year  1804,  the  ports  of  South  Ca-  Margaret . .  “ 

rolina,  by  an  act  of  its  Legislature,  under  the  Hiram, . . Rhode  Island 

permission  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Louisiana . . .  “ 

States,  were  opened  for  the  importation  of  Maria., . . Great  Britain 

Africans.  They  remained  open  four  years.  Hambleton .  . . . .  “ 

During  that  time  there  were  two  hundred  and  Rambler.  . . . . Rhode  Island 

two  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Charleston,  William . . . Great  Britain 

with  African  slaves.”  "5?  *  * 

*  *  *  “He  wrote  to  a  friend  1806'. 

in  Charleston,  to  apply  to  the  custom-house  Ariel . . . Great  Britain 

officers  for  a  full  statement  of  all  the  ships  Mary . . . . “ 

engaged  in  that  trade  during  the  four  years.  Daphna . “ 

*  “•  *  In  answer  to  his  request,  Carie. . . ,  “ 

he  had  received  from  the  custom-house  books,  America. . . “ 

from  the  hand  of  the  collector,  the  following  Davis. . . “ 


authentic  documents 


Lydia. . .  New- Jersey 

Dutton. . . Great  Britain 

Country  of  the  Proprie-  Amazon... . . . . 

tors  of  the  Cargo.  Fair  American.. . . . Rhode  Island 

New-England  Mffier. . .Ireland 

Scotland  Edward  and  Edmund . Great  Britain 

«  Factor . Rhode  Island 


. . Scotland  Edward  and  Edmund . Great  Britain 

Easter  *  “  Factor . Rhode  Islan<3 

Brilliant  *.  ’.  * !  ’.!!*.  * !  *.  ’  *  !  Rhode  Island  Louisa . 

Armed  Neutrality . . .  Great  Britain  Commerce .  “ 

Arg0  .  . . . Ireland  Gustavua . Charleston 

Thomas'  ! !  Great  Britain  Neptune . . Rhode  Island 


Horizon. .  ,• 
Harriet.. , . 

Eliza . 

Alexander. , 
Francis. . . . 
Christopher, 
Favorite. . . 
M’Lespine. , 


Susanna.  . . . New-England  Fm’nu 


Robert  . . .Great  Britain 

Polly . Rhode  Island 

Hiram.  . . “ 

Samuel . . . .New- Jersey 

Love  and  Unity . Rhode  Island 

Three  Sisters. . .  “ 

Hector. . . . Great  Britain 

Ruby..... .  u 


.Rhode  Island 


Hamilton. , 
Ruby. . . . , 
Mary . 


« 

Ceres . . . ... 

“ 

Independence ....... 

u 

Hibernia . 

Alert . . . . 

.  “ 

Agent.. . . 

Great  Britain 

Mary . . 

Charleston 

Three  Friends. ...... 

“ 

Rhode  Island 

Fair  Eliza.  . . . . . 

.  “ 

Great  Britain 

Fox . . 

“ 

Kitty. . . . 

“ 

Hope . . . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Hope . . 

“ 

Nantasket . 

. Great  Britain 

Gov.  Wentworth .  “  Kitty. . . . . Charleston 

Experiment . .  “  Hope . . . Rhode  Island 

Eagle.  . . . . . .  Rhode  Island  Hope . Ireland 

Neptune . .  “  ‘  Nantasket . Great  Britain 

Fanny . Great  Britain  John  Watson . . . ’  “ 

Thomas. . . . “  Gov.  Dodsworth. . .  “ 

Nile . . * . . .  “  Mary  Ann . . . . .  “ 

Recourse . . .  “  Diana . . .  “ 

Isabella . . . “  Davenport . .  . . Nev -Jersey 

Armed  Neutrality . . .  “  Corydon . Great  Britain 

Susanna . “  Kate .  “ 

Love  and  Unity . . . Rhode  Island  Mercury .  “ 

Jack  Park . Great  Britain  Union . “ 

Manning .  “  Washington . “ 
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lSOfj  continued, 

"Louisa . . . Rhode  Island 

1807  continued. 

Gov.  Clinton. . . . .  .France 

Nicholson..  . . . . . .  .Great  Britain 

Edward  and  Edmund . . -  4‘ 

Mercury. . .  “ 

Port  Mary, . .  .Great  Britain 

Eliza . , . .  Charleston 

Eagle.. . .  “ 

1807. 

Actor. . Ireland 

Hannah  Bartlet . ...Rhode  Island 

James . . .  “ 

Cleppatra. . .  Great  Britain 

Experience . . . .Rhode  Island 

Maria . . .  « 

Hary . Rhode  Island 

Aspinal. . . . .  .Great  Britain 

Charlotte . . . .  “ 

Albert. . , . . ,  S.  Carolina 

Fourth  of  July . Charleston 

Dudder . .  .Great  Britain 

Habit . France 

Wealthy  Ann . . . .  .Rhode  Island 

Columbia. . .  “ 

•Agent . . . Rhode  Island 

Mercury . . . Ireland 

Ann...., . . .  « 

Ellis...., .  « 

Andromache.... . Rhode  Island 

Gov.  Clairborne. . . . .  .France 

Resolution . . . Great  Britain 

Semiramis. . . .  “ 

Neptune. .  « 

Nancv . , .- .  , ,  « 

Minerva . . . . France 

Polly. . . . . . Charleston 

Jupiter . . . Great  Britain 

Heart  nf  Onlr  ....  Rhnrj«  Iriand 

Columbia . .  Rhode  Island 

Horizon  .  “ 

Factor .  « 

Mary  Ann .  “ 

Lavinia .  « 

Mary  A  nn  ...  t( 

Leander .  « 

Daphna . Great  Britain 

Vulture . „ . Rhode  Island 

Africa . . Great  Britain 

Three  Friends. ..............  “ 

Lhza . * - - - -  .Rhode  Island 

Lark. . “ 

Alfred . 

Louisa . . . Great  Britain 

Hiram . . . . . .  Rhode  Mand 

Sally . . , 

RECAPITULATION 

Of  the  African  trade,  and  by  what  nations 
supported,  from  1-st  January,  1804,  to  31st 
of  December,  1807. 

Vessels  belonging  to 

Charleston.  p}\ 

Concord .  “ 

Rhode  Island 

Friendship . . . .  .Rhode  Island 

Baltimore. ...  4 

Flora.  . . 

Boston.  j 

Ann  and  Harriet, .  « 

Norfolk. . . .  9 

Monticello... .  « 

Connecticut.  i 

Amazon...., . Great  Britain 

Baltimore.. ................. .Rhode  Island 

Sweden........ .  1 

Britain .  ^0 

Juliet. . .  .  « 

Franee.. .  e> 

Miriam. . . . . .France 

Total  9A9 

Ruby . . .Great  Britain 

Three  Sisters. . Rhode  Island 

Betsy  and  Sally .  “ 

Armed  Neutrality . .  .Great  Britain 

Anna . , . France 

Consignees. 

Natives  of  Charleston . 13 

6t  Rhode  Island.. . . 88 

“  Britain . 91 

u  France  10 

Nantasket,  . . ,  _  _ .  ■« 

Total. . . . . . . . . 202 
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Whole  number  of  slaves  imported,  and  thei 
particular  number  imported  >  by  each  foreign 
nation,  and  each  of  the  United  States  (into 
Charleston,.) 

British . . . 

French. . .. . . •>*1,078 


21,027 

5N  AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  belonging  to 

foreigners . .  5,107 

Imported  by  merchants  and  planters  oA 
Charleston  and  vicinity . .  .2,006 

7,723 

Bristol . 8,014] 

Newport,.. 3, 488  (Ehode  Mand . 8,288 

Providence.  5o6  j 
Warren.. . .  280  j 

Baltimore . . * . -  750 

Savannah. . . 800 

Norfolk . . . . .  887 

Hartford . . . . 250 

Boston. . . 200 

Philadelphia . . .  . .  200 

New-Orleans. . . . 100 


18,048 


the  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  off 
France,  of  the  15th  of  May,  1701,  declaring 
that  men  of  mixed  blood  of  allsbadeB,  bom 
of  free  persons,  should  be  admissible  to  the 
colonial  assemblies.  This  admission  of  free 
people  of  color  to  a  political  equality  with 
themselves  was  resisted  by  the  white  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who,  rather  than  submit  thereto,  made 
proposals  to  Sir  Adam  Yf  illi&mson,  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Jamaica,  to  place  the  island,  or 
rather  the  French  part  of  it,  under  British  pro¬ 
tection.  Their  propositions  were  accepted, 
and  a  British  force  sent  to  occupy  the  posts  of 
Jeremi  and  St.  Niolas  Mole.  Saathonax,  the 
French  commissioner,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  colony  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  proclaimed  the  general  emancipation 
of  all  the  slaves.  This  was  followed  by  a 
coalition  of  the  free  people  of  color  with  the 
blacks,  to  murder  and  drive  out  the.  whites. 
The  atrocities  committed  on  tottermg  age*, 
helpless  infancy,  and  feeble  womanhood,  have 
given  to  the  island  a  terrible  interest. 

The  people  of  color,  who  united  with  ana 
encouraged  the  blacks  in  these  atrocities,  have 
since  met  with  their  merited  punishment  in 
the  oppression,  banishment,  and  massacre  of 
which  they  have  in  turn  become  the  victims. 

It  is  a  great  error  into  which  many  have 
fallen,  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  or  Spanish  part  of  the  island  had  any 
part  in  these  scenes  of  vice  and  crime,  and 
which  have  rendered  infamous  the  very  name 
of  that  beautiful  island.  Those  excesses  were 
confined  entirely  to  the  French  part.  The 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  remained  undis¬ 
turbed,  and,  until  1821,  in^uiet  submission  to. 
Spain,  of  whose  colonies  it  was,  in  climate, 
soil,  and  mineral  productions,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  tlxragh  most  neglected.  Over¬ 
looked  and  neglected  by  the  cabinet  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  their  oiily  source  of  prosperity,  their 
commerce  with  the  other  Spanish  American 
colonies,  being  cut  off  by  the  revolt  of  those 
colonies,  in  December,  1821,  the  Dominicans, 
declared  their  independence  of  Spain,  and, 
hoisting  the  Colombian  flag,  sent  commission¬ 
ers  to  ask  admission  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Colombian  Republic.  That  Republic  was  at 
that  time  too  much  engaged  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  own  government  and  affairs  at 
home,  to  attend  to  the  application  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans.  Spain,  engaged  with  her  other 
colonies,  left  the  Dominican  revolutionists  to 
themselves.  Boyer,  then  President  of  Hayti 
under  pretense  of  marching  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  Do¬ 
minicans,  few  in  number  and  unprepared  for 
resistance,  were  compelled  to  submit,  and 
found  that  they  exchanged  the  neglect  ana 
the  restrictive  commercial  policy  of  Spain, 
for  the  far  more  oppressive  tyranny  of  the 
blacks.  Under  this  yoke  they  suffered  till  1843; 

- - -  -  ,  -  . .  .  .  ,  In  that  year,  driven  by  desperation,  a  few 

M  SSS3SST  d0UM'  1  persona,  lot  oven  a  burred,  rase  in  tbo  vi& 


Total . . . .39,075 

NOTE  JSV  THE  COMPILER. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  foregoing,  that 
of  these  importations  of  slaves  into  Charles¬ 
ton,  there  were  imported  by  natives  of  coun¬ 
tries  and  places  now  repudiating  slavery, 

Foreigners . . . . . 21,027 

Citizens  of  United  states... . . . 14,605 


85,63: 

.  3,443 


By  citizens  of  slaveholding  states. . 


Total . . . 39,076 

NEGRO  CIVILIZATION  AND  THE 
DOMINIC  AN  REPUBLIC. — A  writer  in  the 
New- York  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  and  important  informa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Republic  of  St.  Domin¬ 
go,  in  the  island  of  Hayti : 

“  The  island  of  St.  Domingo  formerly  be¬ 
longed,  the  eastern  part  to  Spain,  the  western 
part  to  France,  Under. a  low  system  of  mo¬ 
rality,  a  considerable  populatiou  of  free  people 
of  color  had  sprung  up  in  the  French  part  of 
the  island  when  the  French  revolution  began. 

’  One  of  the  early  results  of  that  revolution  was 


*  There  is  a  typographical  error  of  300  in  one  of 
these  two  amounts  in  the  original  pamphlet-,  which 
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and  took  possession  of  the  principal  gates  of 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  By  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  foreign  residents,  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  were  with  them,  and  who  went  between 
them  and  the  Haytien  garrison  in  the  citadel, 
exaggerating  their  numbers  and  strength,  the 
garrison  was  induced  to  surrender  before 
morning  came  to  disclose  the  weakness  of  the 
movement  As  fast  as  the  unexpected  news 
spread  through  the  country,  the  Dominicans 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  independence,  drove 
out  the  Haytiens,  and  established  a  republi 
can  form  of  government 

The  Dominican  Republic  contains  from 
150,000  to  200,000  souls.  The  Haytiens  num¬ 
ber  from  800,000  to  1,000,000.  The  latter 
admit  no  white  person  to  hold  any  real  estate, 
or  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The 
former  is  essentially  a  white  government, 
with  about  the  same  intermixture  of  other 
blood  as  in  the  Spanish  Main  and  Brazil.  The 
government  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites.  The  immigration  of 
blacks  is  prohibited,  and  white  colonists  are 
invited  by  grants  of  lands,  the  government 
paying  their  expenses,  and  subsistence  till  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  new  homes.  ‘ 

The  Dominicans  have  made  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  United  States  to  interfere,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  invasions  of  the  blacks. 
Learning  that  such  an  application  had  been 
made,  the  English,  to  anticipate  the  tardy  ac¬ 
tion  of  our  slower-moving  government,  prof¬ 
fered  their  mediation.  The  Dominicans, 
suspicious  of  the  uegrophily  of  England, 
hesitated  to  accept  the  offer,  lest  their  doing 
so  might  afford  a  pretext  for  English  influence 
to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  black  Em¬ 
peror  Soulouque.  The  offer  was  therefore 
accepted  only  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  and  France  should  join  in  the  medi¬ 
ation. 

Tlie  celebrated  society  of  the  “Amis  des 
Noirs”  was  established  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  French  revolution,  for  the  purpose 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  leading 
members  were  Brissot,  Petion,  Mirabeau,  Cla¬ 
viers,  Condoreet,  and  most  distinguished  of 
all,  the  Aube  Gregoire.  To  their  misdirected 
zeal  may  be  attributed  all  the  crimes  and 
horrors  which  have  desolated  the  island  of  San 
Domingo,  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  slavery  far  worse  than  that  which  it 
wn9  proposed  to  improve,  and  plunged  them 
again  into  barbarism  and  idolatry.* 

This  society  still  exists  in  Paris,  largely  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  acts  in 
concert  with  the  abolition  societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Adopting 
their  views  of  humanity — that  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  the  Haytiens  should  have  undisputed 


*  Many  of  the  blacks  of  Hay ti  have  lapsed  into 
idolatry,  worshipping  serpents  and  other  Fetishes. 


possession  of  tlie  whole,  than  that  the  island 
should  be  divided  between  two  constantly 
conflicting  governments — England  and  France 
have  been  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  submission  of  the  Dominicans  to 
Soulouque.  We  have  recently  been  informed 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  a  special  agent  is  about  to 
sail  in  the  Saranac  to  unite  with  the  French 
and  English  ageuts  to  accomplish  this  object. 

If  these  rumors  be  true,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  should  thus  be  fused  down  into  a 
province  of  the  Haytien  empire,  past  experi¬ 
ence  plainly  points  out  what  will  be  the  un- 
happy  fate  of  its  white  inhabitants.” 

NEGROES  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES  — 
Sia : — From  a  learned  work,  printed  a  short 
time  since,  entitled  “Anacalypsis  ”  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  Godfrey  Higgens,  I  have 
made  some  extracts  which  relate  to  a  portion 
of  the  early  history  of  our  race,  and,  as  I  con 
ceive,  bear  reference  to  a  part  of  the  inhabi 
tants  still  existing  on  our  globe. 

This  communication,  though  not  strictly  of 
a  medical  nature,  yet  may  be  deemed  replete 
with  interest,  as  connected  with  those  exten¬ 
sive  views  which  our  science  naturally  em¬ 
braces.  Truly  appertaining  to  the  natural 
history  of  man,  upon  which  subject  your 
columns  at  various  periods  are  pregnant  with 
information,  viewing  it  in  its  physical  and; 
moral  aspects,  I  trust  it  will  be  thought  that 
this  article  has  not  intruded  into  a  quarter 
which  might  have  been  more  legitimately  and 
more  profitably  occupied.  May  I  therefore 
request  its  insertion  in  your  widely-diffused 
periodical,,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  readers  of  The  Lancet ,  whose  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  directed  towards  such  mat¬ 
ters,  may  be  enabled  to  adduce  some  argu¬ 
ments,  or  disclose  some  facts,  tending  to 
elucidate  the  apparent  inconsistency,  or  alto¬ 
gether  to  remove  the  presumed  resemblance  ? 

Extracts. — 1.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  that,  a  great  nation  of  blacks 
formerly  possessed  the  dominion  of  Asia,  and 
held  the  seat  of  empire  at  Sidon.  These  must 
have  been  the  people  called  by  M.  Maurice 
“Cushites,”  or  “Cuthites,”  described  in  Gene¬ 
sis  ;  and  the  opinion  that  they  were  blacks  is 
corroborated  by  tlie  translators  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  called  “  the  Seventy,”  constantly  ren¬ 
dering  the  word  “  Cush”  by  “  Ethiopia.” 

2.  “  The  religion  of  Buddha,  of  India,  is 
very  ancient,  as  well  known.  In  the  most 
ancient  temples  scattered  throughout  Asia, 
where  his  worship  is  yet  continued,  he  is 
found  black  as  jet,  with  the  flat  face,  thick 
lips,  and  curly  hair  of  the  negro.  Several 
statues  of  him  may  be  met  with  in  the  muse¬ 
um  of  the  East  India  Company.  There  are 
two  exemplars,  brooding  on  the  face  of  the 
j  deep  upon  a  coiled  serpent,  To  what  time  are 
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we  \i  allot  this  negro  ?  He  will  be  proved  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  god  called  ‘  Cristna.’ 
He  must  have  been  prior  to,  or  contempo¬ 
raneous  with,  the  black  empire,  supposed  by 
Sir  W,  Jones  to  have  flourished  at  Sidon. 
The  religion  of  this  negro  god  is  found,  by  the 
ruins  of  his  temples  and  other  circumstances, 
to  have  been  spread  over  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  even  to  the  remotest  part  of 
Britain 

3.  “  Eusebius  states  that  the  Ethiopians 
settled  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amenophis ; 
they  came  from  the  river  Indus,  and  planted 
themselves  south  of  Egypt. 

4.  “  Philostratus  says,  that  the  gymnoso- 
phists  of  Ethiopia,  who  settled  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  descended  from  the  Brah¬ 
mins  of  India,  haviug  been  driven  thence  for 
the  murder  of  their  king. 

5.  “  Eustasius  also  states,  that  the  Ethi¬ 
opians  came  from  India. 

6.  “The  superior  antiquity  of  India  is 
shown  by  Baily,  and  many  other  learned 
men. 

7.  “  The  Ethiopians  are  stated  by  Herodo¬ 
tus  to  have  come  from  the  Indus.  Memnon,  who 
was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  Virgil  describes  as  having  been 
a  black,  ( JEneid ,  lib.  i,)  as  does  also  Pindar, 

( Olyrnp >.  Od.  ii. ;  vide  Diss.  of  Bishop  Hewet, 
ch.  xiii.,  p.  185  )  That  Pindar  and  Virgil 
were  right,  the  features  of  the  bust  of  Mem¬ 
non  in  the  British  Museum  prove,  for  they  are 
evidently  those  of  the  negro. 

8.  “Mr.  Wilsford,  in  his  treatise  on  Egypt 
and  the  N  ile,  in  the  1  Asiatic  Researches,’  in¬ 
forms  us  that  many  very  ancient  statues  of 
the  god  Buddha,  in  India,  have  crisp  curly  hair, 
with  jlat  noses  and  thick  lips .  Nor  can  it 
reasonably  be  doubted  that  a  race  of  negroes 
formerly  had  power  and  pre-eminence  in 
India.  This  is  confirmed  by  M.  Maurice,  who 
says,  ‘  The  figures  in  the  Hindoo  caverns  are 
of  a  very  different  character  from  the  present 
race  of  Hindoos:  their  countenances  are  broad 
and  full,  the  nose  is  flat,  and  the  lips,  particu¬ 
larly  the  under  lip,  are  remarkably  thick! 

9.  “  This  is  again  confirmed  by  Col.  Fitz-  . 
clarence  in  his  journal;  and  Maurice,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Indian  Antiquities,  states 
that  the  figures  in  the  caves  of  India  are  ab¬ 
solutely  the  same  as  those  in  Egypt  described 
by  Bruce,  Niebuhr,  <fec. 

10.  “Justin  states  that  the  Phoenicians, 

being  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  in 
the  east,  they  settled  first  near  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  Maurice  says,  ‘We  find  an  exten¬ 
sive  district,  named  Palestine,  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  word  Pales¬ 
tine  seems  derived  from  Patlisthan,  the  seat  of 
the  Pallia,  or  Shepherds  ;’  Pali  in  India  means 
Shepherd.  This,  coupled  with  the  Shepherd 
Kings  of  Egypt,  confirms  Sir  W.  Jones’s 
opinion  in  a  striking  manner,  respecting  a  ; 
black  race  having  reigned  at  Sidon.  j 


11.  “  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  ‘  The  mountaineers 
of  Bengal  and  Baliar  can  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  some  of  their  features,  particularly 
in  their  lips  and  noses ,  from  the  modern  Abys 
sinians,  whom  the  Arabs  call  the  children  of 
Cush.’ 

12.  “  In  my  essay  on  Celtic  Druids,  I  have 
observed  that  a  great  nation  called  ‘  Celtee,’ 
of  whom  the  Druids  were  the  priests,  spread 
themselves  over  almost  the  whole  earth,  and 
are  to  be  traced  in  their  rude  gigantic  monu¬ 
ments  from  India  to  the  extremity  of  Britain. 
What  these  can  have  been  but  the  early  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  black  nation,  of  whom  we  have 
been  treating,  I  know  not,  and  in  this  opinion 
I  am  not  singular.  The  learned  Maurice  says, 

*  Cutlntes,  i.  e.,  Celts,  built  the  great  temples 
in  India  and  Britain,  and  excavated  the  caves 
of  the  former;  And-  the  learned  mathema¬ 
tician,  Reuben  Burrow,  has  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  Stonehenge  to  be  a  temple  of  the 
black  curly-headed  Buddha.” — P.  52. 

If  it  can  be  admitted,  with  the  learned  au¬ 
thor  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  that  the  most 
ancient  race  of  which  we  have  anv  record, 
either  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  in  the  gigan¬ 
tic  cavern  sculptures  of  the  east,  or  in  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  legends,  were  black ,  and  in  physi¬ 
cal  conformation  and  visible  aspect  similar 
to  the  race  of  negroes  which  at  present  exists, 
by  what  means  can  we  account  for  the  de¬ 
graded  condition  of  the  latter  ?  How  recon¬ 
cile  the  vast  intellectual  distinction  between 
them  ? 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the 
negro  nation,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  fitted,  neither  by  physical  capabil¬ 
ities  nor  by  moral  attributes,  to  become  the 
founders  or  rulers  of  great  kingdoms.  We 
perceive  that  year  after  year,  and  century 
after  century,  to  them  brings  no  change.  We 
observe  that  their  habits  and  their  customs 
remain  unaltered ;  that  in  no  respect  do  their 
intellectual  endowments  appear  to  advance 
with  the  experience  of  years ;  and  the  most 
that  can  be  stated  in  their  favor  is  this,  that 
they  have  remained  stationary  from  the 
period  of  their  first  introduction  to  civilized 
man.  How,  then,  were  their  presumed  pre¬ 
decessors  enabled  to  assume  so  commanding 
a  situation,  to  attain  so  proud  an  elevation 
among  the  empires  of  the  world  ?  By  what 
means  did  they  arrive  at  such  eminence  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  ingenu¬ 
ity  ?  In  what  manner  did  they  extend  their 
fame  and  influence  into  almost  every  region, 
however  remote  ? 

A  query  naturally  suggests  itself.  Can  the 
existing  African  negroes  be  the  descendants 
of  this  widely -spread,  intelligent,  and  refined 
race  ?  Can  the  beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  in¬ 
tellect  as  the  negro  is  represented  to  us  to  be, 
be  connected  by  consanguinity  with  this  ex¬ 
alted  people?  If  it  be  answered  in  the  neg¬ 
ative,  where — to  what  country-— shall  we 
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look  for  their  continuance  ?  Where  are  their 
descendants  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  refine¬ 
ments,  possessing  the  same  external  physical 
conformation  ? 

If  the  query  which  I  have  above  suggested 
be  answered  m  the  affirmative,  to  what  chain 
of  causes  are  we  to  affix  the  great  debase¬ 
ment  of  the  present  existing  negro?  To 
what  source  are  we  to  turn,  for  satisfactory 
reasons  for  such  a  manifest  arid  striking  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  intellectual  endowments  and  saga¬ 
cious  actions  of  the  same  people  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  ? 

Without  presuming  to  offer  an  opinion,  but 
merely  to  afford  a  hint  for  investigation,  I 
would  ask,  whether  the  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  can  be  advanced  by  the  following  at¬ 
tempt  at  explanation  ?  A  succession  of  con¬ 
quests,  with  other  political  and  social  causes 
combined,  forced  these  black  descendants  of 
the  Palli,  or  India-Egyptian  shepherd  kings, 
and  the  tribes  belonging  to  them,  to  emigrate 
progressively  further  into  the  interior  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa,  where  at  length  they 
find  a  secure  and  unmolested  haven  from  their 
toils  and  sufferings,  unworthy  of  the  ambition 
and  uninviting  to  the  cupidity  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  unimprovable 
appearance  of  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
would  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  all  intruders, 
whether  hostile  or  commercial.  Remaining 
for  centuries  in  this  isolated  condition,  they 
continued  a  distinct  and  unmixed  race.  The 
powerful  stimuli  of  foreign  war,  of  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  of  social  improvement,  being 
absent,  their  minds  became  contracted  and 
weak.  Succeeding  generations,  adding  to  the 
stolidity  of  their  progenitors,  became  still  more 
depressed  in  mental  energies,-  and  after  the 
lapse  of  many  ages,  they  reached  the  degraded 
and  melancholy  condition  which  they  now  ex¬ 
hibit.  Finally,  having  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  a  very  limited 
range  for  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  the  gradual  disuse  of  those 
powers  which  were  originally  planted  in 
them,  may  have  created  that  result  on  their 
cranial  configuration  and  intellectual  manifes¬ 
tations,  which,  under  somewhat  analogous 
circumstances,  phrenologists  have  frequently 
observed.  I  remain,  sir,  your  ever-instructed 
reader. 

OHIO — Commerce,  Resources,  &c,,  of — 
The  state  of  Ohio,  which  was  admitted  into  the 
American  Union  in  1802,  has  become  already, 
through  the  fertility  of  it3  soil  and  the  energy 
and  thrift  of  its  people,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  members  of  that  Union,  both  in  wealth 
and  in  population,  and  exercises  a  degree  of 
influence  on  our  federal  councils  second  only 
to  that  of  the  great  states  of  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  admirable  message  of  Governor  Bart¬ 


ley,  delivered  8th  December  last,  affords  us  a 
vast  amount  of  information  in  reference  to  the 
internal  condition,  resources  and  prosperity  of 
the  state ;  and  feeling,  as  we  naturally  do  in 
Louisiana  and  in  New-Orleans,  the  liveliest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  a  community  wiih 
whom  our  commercial  relations  are  so  inti¬ 
mate,  it  is  impossible  that  a  few  pages  in  our 
Review  could  be  better  occupied  than  with  a 
few  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  governor, 
and  obtained  from  other  reliable  sources.  The 
design  of  the  Review  is  to  treat  from  month 
to  month  of  each  of  the  states  of  the  south 
and  west,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  ultimately 
of  the  states  of  the  whole  Union,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  a  body  of  information  of  incalculable 
value  for  present  use  and  future  reference. 
If  the  citizens  of  different  states,  who  have 
the  means  of  information  at  hand,  would  aid 
us  in  any  way  in  the  enterprise,  the  service 
we  cannot  doubt  would  be  universally  ap¬ 
preciated. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  was 
made  in  1788,  at  Marietta.  French  settlers 
afterwards  were  located  at  Gallipolis  in  1791= 
Cleveland  was  settled  in  1791  by  emigrants 
from  New-England.  From  this  humble  be¬ 
ginning  has  grown  up  in  half  a  century  a 
powerful  state ! 

In  the  construction  of  her  numerous  public 
works  the  state  of  Ohio  has  contracted  a  large 
public  debt,  the  interest  upon  which,  however, 
she  has  always  met  with  great  and  commend- 
!  able  punctuality.  According  to  the  gover¬ 


nor’s  statement  the  debt  is: 

Total  Foreign, . . $16,964,292  50 

Total  Domestic, .  765,136  12 

School  and  Trust  Fund, .  1,482,682  68 

Total  debt, . .  $19,212,111  30 


The  returns  of  property  valuations  in  the 
state  for  purposes  of  taxation  were,  in  1845, 
Valuation. 

A.cres  of  land, .  23,216,286  $85,916,169 


Town  property, .  22,269,575 

Number  of  horses,  387,200  a  $40  15,488,000 
“  cattle,  725,253  a  8  5,786,824 

Capital  in  trade  and  at  interest,  13,556,517 
Carriages  for  pleasure,  ........  1 ,055,742 

Stages  and  stage  stock, . .  87,762 


$144,160,469 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  increase 
in  population : 


1802, 

50,000 

1810, 

230,760  Incr< 

:;ase  in  8  years,  180,760 

1820, 

581,434 

“  10  “  350,674 

1830, 

937,679 

“  10  “  356,245 

1840, 

1,515,161 

“  10  “  577, 4S2 

Total  increase  in  38  years,  ..  1,465,165 

Average  increase  per  year,  ..  38,557 

Estimated  population  in  1845,  over  2,000,000, 
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The  agricultural  capacities  of  Ohio  are  un-l 
limited.  We  learn  from  a  paper  prepared  by  I 
John  Brough,  Esq.,  that  the  valleys  of  the 
Scioto  and  Miami  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  corn,  oats,  and  as  meadow  lands.  Large 
bodies  of  these  lands  are  quite  level,  and  the 
soil  is  of  a  rich,  deep,  and  durr^ble  character. 
There  are  probably  no  better  corn  grounds  in 
the  Union.  In  many  instances,  fields  have 
been  cultivated  in  this  crop  for  forty  years  in 
succession,  without  any  evidence  of  failure  in 
the  soil.  In  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  and  the 
territory  lying  between  that  aud  the  Miami, 
there  is  raised  and  fattened  a  great  number 
of  cattle,  most  of  which  are  sent  to  the  eastern 
markets.  Both  these  valleys— the  Scioto  and 
the  Miami — are  famous  for  the  number  and 
the  quality  ,  of  their  hogs. 

Total  Agricultural  Products  of  Ohio 
in  1844. 

Value. 

Bushels  of  wheat,  ..  15,969,000  $9,581,400 
“  “barley,...  191,000  114,600 

“  “oats......  20,393,000  3,058,950 

“  “  rye, .  840,000  504,000 

“  “  buckwheat,  '792,000  475,020 

“  «  corn, .  48,000,000  9,600,000 

“  “potatoes,..  4,847,000  1,211,750 

Tons  “  hay, .  1,876,000  11,256,000 

“  “  flax  &  hemp,  1,000  60,000 ! 

Pounds  “  tobacco, .. .  6,888,000  275,520 

“  “  silk  cocoons,  31,500  126,000 

“  “  sugar, .  4,380,000  306,600 

Making  a  total  of . .  $36,570,020 

This  statement  does  not  embrace  the  pork, 
beef-cattle,  horses,  over  and  above  the  usual 
stock,  sheep,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  divers 
other  items,  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  if  they 
could  be  in  any  wise  correctly  ascertained, 
v?ould  swell  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Ohio  to  at  least  forty-five  or  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually.  Governor  Thomas 
W.  Bartley,  in  his  Message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  December,  1844,  estimated  the 
whole  products  of  the  state  as  follows : 


Value. 

Agricultural, . . . $45,362,400 

Manufactures, . . 17,505,600 

Commerce, . .  9,660,379 

Mineral, .  2,931,218 

Forest  and  lumber,  .  1,013,063 

Fisheries,  . . . ...  10,525 

Total, . $76,483,188 


Manufactures  of  Ohio.— At  Steubenville 
— cotton,  woollen,  iron;  coal  in  the  vicinity. 
At  Mount  Pleasant — silk,  the  raw  material  of 
which  raised  in  the  state;  culture  encou¬ 
raged  by  state  bounties.  Zanesville — iron 
works.  Dayton  contains  many  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  cotton,  paper  and  flouring 


mills,  Ac.  Akron  and  Cincinnati  both  con¬ 
tain  rising  and  growing  manufactories.  The 
state  has  great  facilities  for  these  purposes. 

Minerals  of  Ohio. — Bituminous  coal  in 
large  quantities ;  valued  in  Cincinnati  at  about 
twelve  cents  per  bushel.  Salt  is  obtained 
abundantly  from  water  yielded  by  boring,  and 
extensive  works  have  been  constructed.  Iron 
ore  exists  also  in  large  quantities. 

“  The  mineral  wealth  of  Ohio  is  not,  and  will 
not  be  for  many  years  to  come,  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  The  remark  that  has  been  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  manufacturing  advantages,  may 
be  applied  here  with  equal  force.  *  There  is 
no  lack  of  enterprise  among  our  people ;  but 
they  do  not  possess  the  capital  necessary  to 
call  forth  into  active  exercise  and  usefulness 
these  mighty  treasures  of  the  earth.  Perhaps 
no  state  in  the  Union  offers  greater  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  investment  of  capital,  in  this 
particular,  than  the  state  of  Ohio.  There  is 
here  that  rare  combination  so  seldom  met 
with,  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  water  power,  not 
only  in  the  same  districts,  but  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  each  other.  The  state,  in  her 
corporate  capacity;  has  done  all  that  justice 
requires,  or  her  means  will  justify.  In  all 
these  districts,  abounding  in  mineral  wealth, 
canals  and  other  public  works  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  are  now  in  successful  operation ; 
thus  adding  to  the  advantages  already  enu¬ 
merated  the  facilities  of  transportation  to 
every  other  section  of  the  state,  and  an  oufc- 
I  let  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  day 
I  cannot  certainly  be  far  distant,  when  these 
Bignal  advantages  will  attract  the  attentiou  of 
capitalists;  and  then  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Ohio,  in  its  development,  will  rank  the  state 
as  high  in  that  particular  as  she  now  stands 
in  the  vast  amount  and  value  of  her  agricul¬ 
tural  productions.” 

Public  Works.— The  Ohio  Canal  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  1825,  completed  1832,  connecting 
Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland  with  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth — 334  miles;  cost  $4,694,934  19. 
The  Miami  Canal,  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton, 
87  miles,  cost  $1,387,552  16.  Hocking  Canal, 
through  the  salt  and  coal  regions,  cost  $1 ,000,- 
000.  Walhording  Canal,  25  miles,  cost 
$610,000.  All  of  these  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  Muskingum  improvement 
of  the  river  of  that  name  by  dams  and  locks 
from  Dresden  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  first  commenced  in 
Indiana  and  continued  from  the  Ohio  line  to 
the  Maumee  Bay,  87  miles,  cost  about  $3,000,- 
000.  The  Miami  extension  is  connected  with 
this,  cost  $3  500,000.  All  of  these  works  are 
of  a  state  character.  The  state  also  holds 
stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal, 
and  in  the  Milan  Canal  Company,  the  White 
Water  and  Mad  River  Canals,  besides  several 
railroads  and  turnpikes.  The  whole  will 
[  appear  in  the  following  table ; 
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Revenue  Expen  Acres  of  land,  23,7 68,835 

LengU..  Cost,  in  |45.  Oture.  of  land g>>. . . $264,661,957 

Ohio  Canal,  334  4>695?203  69  252,199  129,184  Value  of  towns, . . . 71,177,354 

Miami  Canal,  85  1,237,552  16  74,320  36,641  y^ue  0f  personal  property,  mo- 

W,LI,XondSEri818°  “86<i’63  32,007  189,727  neyB  anLredits.... . .  92,285,410 

Canal,  91  3,028,340  05  73,907  51,659  Total  Yalue  of  taxable  property,  430,839,885 

Waihondine,  25  607,268  99  28,461  10;055  State  tax  on  property 1,266.547 

mSSSSp.,  91  lSSS  1,181  2,748  County, school, andtownshiptax, 

Western  and  Road  tax, . . .  232,104 

Maumee,  31  256,334  93  6,613  2,664  School-house  and  other  special 

• —  ■  . *  - —  - ■fn-trpQ  .  .  495,436 

Total,  852  15,283,783  64  473,211  411,131  SgraSlUUf  1849,  $8,631,818 

Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  is,  and  Number  of  horses...... . .  569,830 

has  been  for  some  time,  the  great  city  of  the  Value, . .  .  $18,162,269 

northwest.  Although  an  object  of  history  for  Number  of  mules,.. - ...  -  2,945 

a  much  earlier  period  the  city  contained  in  Value, . . . .  $101,233 

1795  but  500  inhabitants;  in  1805,  960;  in  Number  of  cattle, . . .  1,058,933 

1810,  2,500.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  Value,..-.-.. . .  $10,483,526 

1815 ;  in  1846  estimated  as  high  as  80,000  in  Number  of  sheep, . . .  3,911,836 

population,  and  by  its  rapid  increase  bewilder-  Value,..  - - -  $2,07  2,287 

ing  our  conceptions  of  the  future.  N  umber  of  hogs, ...... -  1 ,947 ,67 2 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in Cincin-  V alue,. . . $2,449,820 

nati  has  increased  from  85,000  in  1832,  to  Total  value  of  domestic  animals,  $33,269,135 
240,000  in  1843,  and  over  300,000  in  1846;  Number  of  pleasure  carriages,..  .,  56,805 

number  bbls.  dour  made  in  1846,  100,000;  Value,... ===,  $2,523,400 

gallons  linseed  oil,  26,000,  cake  of  which  sent  Number  of  watches, . . .  62,51 6 

to  New-Orleans  and  Liverpool.  The  engine  Yalue, . . . . .  $854,428 

shops  are  extensive, and  the  number  of  steam-  Number  of  pianos, . .  2,11,7 

boats  fitted  out  very  great,  upwards  of  fifty  Value,. . . . $275,203 

annually.  Besides  this,  there  are  white  lead  Value  of  unenumerated  articles,  4,412,163 

and  cotton  manufactories,  &c.,  dec.  The  city  Merchants’ stock,. . - .  15,406,347 

has  yet  attained  but  a  tithe  of  her  im-  Moneys  and  credits... . . 31,149,145 

portance.  Total  amount  personal  property,  92,235,476 

“  The  rapid  growth  of  the  state,’"  says  Mr. 

Brough,  “  and  her  increase  in  wealth  and  pfos-  railroad  stock  held  by  the  state. 

perity,  are  the  best  evidences  of  her  adyan-  Mad  yiver  and  Lal;e  Erie, _ _ $393,050 

tages,  the  surest  indications  of  her  future  Mansgeid  and  Saadusky,...,  23,333 

greatness.  Located  m  the  very  heart  oUhe  Littlc  M;am5> . 121,900 

Union,  with  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  fertility  by  stock  dividendson  above...... .  71,300 

that  of  any  other  state,  with  living  streams  _ 

flowing  through,  and  abundantly  watering  Total  amount  held  by  state, . $520,183 

every  section ;  rich  m  mineral  deposits ;  pos¬ 
sessed  of  every  facility  for  manufacturing;  canal  stocks  held  by  the  state. 

her  whole  southern  and  southwestern  border  _  #  ■ 

washed  by  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio;  Cincinnati  and  White  Water,.. .....$150,000 

and  the  interior  traversed  in  every  direction  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio . .  420,000 

by  turnpikes,  canals  and  railroads,  enhancing 

the  value  of  property,  and  affording  outlets  to  Total,.  . -  -  -  — ........ ......  $o70,000 

the  markets  of  the  world;  and  withal,  an  mix 

enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelligent  popu-  The  total  amount  of  turnpike,  rmlroad,  anu 
Jation,  the  future  is  to  Ohio  as  full  of  promise  canal  stocks,  held  by  the  state,  is  $3,011,858. 
as  the  past  is  of  high  and  ennobling  pride  to  Dividends  on  turnpike,  railroad,  and  canal 
her  own  citizens, — of  wonder  and  admiration  stocks,  last  year,  $38,049.  ■ 

to  the  world.  In  view  of  all  the  advantages  The  total  amount  of  capital  bank  stock  paid 
she  possesses,  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  in,  in  all  the  banks,  is  $6,488,817,  and  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  of  what  the  next  amount  of  tax  paid  by  them  to  tbe  state,  the 
twenty  is  certain  to  accomplish,  who  can  set  past  year,  was  $52,862,05. 

bounds  to  the  future  wealth,  power  and  great-  . 

ness  of  this  young  giant  of  tiie  west  ?”  (See  OHIO.  Coal  Irade.  It  is  almost  im- 
Oinemnnti  efe'i  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  coal  m  the 

*  }  state  of  Ohio,  for,  rich  as  she  is  in  her  arable 

OHIO— -Her  Wealth  and  Resources—  lands  and  in  their  vast  product  of  grain,  she 

1850.— The  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  is  not  more  so  in  that  than  in  her  mineral 

Auditor  of  State  furnishes  the  following  offi- [  resources.  As  population  becomes  more  dense 
cial  information :  land  the  arts  and  manufactures  increase,  coal 
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will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  cent,  and  in  the  last  year  28  percent!  By 
of  her  wealth.  The  county  of  Tuscarawas,  the  year  1860— eleven  years— the  coal  pro- 
for  instance,  has  550  square  miles,  and  it  is  duction  of  Ohio  will  probably  exceed  twenty 
stated  that  coal  can  be  found  on  every  mile  millions  of  bushels  per  annum,  or  three  times 
of  it  In  Professor  Mather’s  Report  on  Geology  the  present  amount. 

it  is  "estimated  that  Tuscarawas  county  has  The  consumption  of  coal  as  an  article  of 
imbedded  in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand  domestic  fuel  has  very  rapidly  increaseo  m 
millions  of  bushels  of  coal.  The  Cincinnati  the  interior  towns,  as  the  following  table  ot 
Atlm  says  that  in  1834  the  coal  trade  had  the  receipts  for  consumption,  at  different 
scarcely  commenced  in  the  county  of  Meigs,  points,  will  show : 

and  ifas  last  year  { 1 848)  there  was  at  least  i8«.  iwr.  nos- 

WO.OOO  “got  out  in  that  county.  Sol  ,, SSo 


made ;  but  in  the  current  year  (1848)  the  coal 
got  out  there  reached  near  a  million  of  bushels, 
which  goes  into  the  consumption  of  towns 
which  before  that  time  consumed  no  ccal. 

Tiie  following  tabular  view  of  the  increased 
product  of  coal,  compiled  from  statistical  docu¬ 
ments,  is  nearly  correct,  for  the  years  1840, 
1843,  1847,  and  1848: 


1843, 

1847. 

Bushel,;, 

Bushels. 

;  Cleveland... 

387,83-1 

1,212,887 

Newark..... 

10,000 

56,200 

Columbus.. 

.  64,185 

155,362 

Circleville.. 

.  22,532 

38,800 

Chillieothe. . 

.  27,470 

131,151 

Middletown, 

8.334 

31,784 

Dayton. 

.  27,800 

04,495 

Piqua . 

.  1,420 

5,075 

1843. 

1847. 

1848. 

Counties. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Athens . 

Belmont . 

.  84,zuo 
88,200 

200,000 

200,000 

225*, 000 

G3,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200.000 

Gallia . 

15,400 

30,000 

40,000 

45,000 

55.858 

60,000 

60,000 

60,0U0 

89,500 

200,000 

200  000 

200,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Jackson . 

Meigs . 

55,500 

60,000 

70,000 

75,000 

843,-100 

1,200,000 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

5,450 

6,000 

10,000 

15,000 

Morgan _ _ 

77,400 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Perrv . 

34  190 

35,000 

40,000 

40.000 

Scioto . 

41,100 

40,000 

45,5100 

45,000 

Btnrk . 

33.800 

35,000 

40,000 

151,467 

Summit . 

254.040 

361, S05 

1,287.170 

1.837,377 

Tuscarawas . 

202,230 

350,000 

275,000 

285,020 

Wayne . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Washington, 

34,000 

35,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Total . . 

382,308 

2.907,805 

5,084,823 

6,538,968 

In  those 

counties 

where  there  are 

no  pub- 

Aggregate . 549,575  1,695,704  2,743,61a 

This  is  the  consumptk  only  of  interior 
towns — excluding  that  of  Cincinnati.  _  Colum¬ 
bus,  for  example,  has  in  five  years  increased 
the  use  of  coal  more  than  four  fold.  Chilii- 
cothe  has  in  the  same  time  increased  eight¬ 
fold.  The  coal  used  at  Chilicothe  is  the  Nel- 
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politely  favored  us.  Mr.  King  occupies  place 
among  the  first  citizens  of  that  commonwealth, 
as  a  jurist  and  scholar,  and  presided  for  some 
time  over  one  of  its  first  literary  institutions, 
from  considerations  of  high  public  spirit  and 


In  those  counties  where  there  are  no  pub-  feelings  the  most  honorable  to  our  nature, 
lie  works,  and  no  iron  manufactures,  the  pro-  We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  enlisted  m  oehalf 
duct  of  coal  is  estimated  to  remain  nearly  the  of  agriculture  and  its  elevated  prosecution 
Fame,  because  the  consumption  is  local  and  among  us.  Mr.  King  remarks: 
domestic;  but  in  those  counties  where  the  “From  the  first  settlement  of  Carolina,  it 
public  works  run,  the  increase  is  great,  and  has  been  considered  well  adapted  to  the  cut- 
we  know  what  it  is  very  nearly.  So  of  the  ture  of  the  olive.  In  one  of  the  earliest  ao- 
county  of  Meigs  (on  the  river)  we  know  very  counts  of  the  country,  by.  Richard  Florae, 
nearly  its  increase.  The  above  table  is  nearly  published  in  1678,  it  is  said  that,  the  olive 
correct  but  it  is  unquestionably  something  trees  brought  from  Portugal  and  the  Bermudas 
under  the  mark.  To  Summit  county,  we  have  increase. exceedingly,  and  will  produce  a  quan- 
eredited  the  entire  amount  of  coal  cleared  tityofoil.  And  Samuel  Wilson,  who  had  been 
from  the  port  of  Akron:  but  it  is  probable  for  years  agent  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  re- 
that  some  portion  of  it  came  there  by  the  Ohio  peats  nearly  the  language  of  Florae,  and  adds, 
and  Pennsylvania  canal,  from  places  in  the  ‘  The  inhabitants  take  great  care  to  propagate, 
line  of  the  canal.  The  general  result  is,  how-  more  so,  that  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  an 
ever,  nearly  the  truth.  excellent  oily  country.’  When  the  charter  of 

The  comparison  of  aggregates  shows  that —  Carolina  of  1663  was  granted,  the  other  pro- 
Frorn  1840  to  1843,  the  increase  was  24  per  prietors  left  the  chief  management  of  the  col  - 
cent.  From  1843  to  1847,  the  increase  was  ony  to  the  very  able  and  unscrupulous  Lord 
65  per  cent.  From  1847  to  1848,  the  increase  Shaftsbury.  It  is  well  known  that  at  his  re- 
was  28  per  cent,  quest,  Mr.  Locke  drew  up  his  celebrated  I<  tra¬ 

in  the  first  three  years,  the  annual  increase  darnental  Constitution  of  Carolina ;  but  it  is  not 
was  8  per  cent,  in  the  next  four  years  16  per  generally  Imown,  that  for  a  number  of  years 
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lie  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  colony,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest,  and#it  is  highly  probable  that  in  1679 
he  procured  Mr.  Locke  to  write  his  judicious 
observations  on  wine,  olives,  fruits  and  silk, 
with  a  special  view  to  South  Carolina.  The 
troubles  in  which  Shaftsbury  was  soon  after 
involved,  and  his  death,  in  January,  1683,  no 
doubt  prevented  these  observations  from  being 
published  until  a  long  time  after.  In  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Carolina,  of  1684,  by  T.  A.  Gen¬ 
tleman,  we  are  told  ‘the  olive  trees  thrive 
there  very  well.’  Mr.  James  Colleton,  brother 
to  Sir  Peter,  one  of  the  honorable  proprietors, 
brought  an  olive  stick  from  Fayal,  cut  off  at 
both  ends,  to  Carolina,  which,  put  into  the 
ground,  grew  and  prospered  exceedingly.  ‘  If 
the  olive  be  well  improved,  there  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  thence,  perhaps,  as  good  oil  as 
any  the  world  yields/  Gov.  Glenn  tells  us, 
that  in  the  intense  frost  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1747,  probably  the  severest  ever  felt  in  Caro¬ 
lina,  he  lost  ‘  an  olive  tree  of  such  prodigious 
size  that  he  thought  it  proof  against  all  wea¬ 
thers,  It  was  near  a  foot  and  a  half  diameter 
in  the  trunk,  and  bore  many  bushels  of  excel¬ 
lent  olives  every  year.’  We  may  conclude, 
that  this  was  probably  one  of  the  first  olives 
lanted  in  the  country,  and  could  scarcely  have 
een  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  years  old. 
Even  this  terrible  winter  would  seem  not  to 
have  killed  all  our  olive  trees,  for  Dr.  Milligan, 
in  Charleston,  in  1763,  says,  ‘We  have  plenty  | 
of  olives.”* 

Mr.  King  then  refers  to  an  admirable  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  J.  Hamilton  Cou- 
per,  Esq.,  of  Darien,  Geo.,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : 

“  The  first  and  all-important  question  which 
presents  itself  is,  whether  our  climate  is 
adapted  to  6ie  olive  tree ;  <qnd  to  what  por¬ 
tion  of  our  territory  we  may  hope  to  extend 
its  cultivation.  The  facts  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  are,  I  think,  decisive,  that  the  immediate 
sea-board  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
whole  of  Florida  and  the  borders  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  as  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive  as  the  south  of  France. 

“First  a3  to  climate, — Arthur  Young,  in  his 
travels  through  France,  vol.  I.,  p.  3 11,  observes, 

‘  Several  other  plants  beside  the  olive  mark 
this  climate,  the  olive  climate.  Tims,  at  Men- 
telimart,  in  Daaphine,  besides  that  tree  you 
meet  with,  for  the  first  time,  the  pomegranate, 
the  arbor  judre,  the  paliurus,  figs,  and  the  ever¬ 
green  oak.’ 


*  In  a  letter  to  Chancellor  Johnston,  Mr.  King 
quotes  from  a  paper  by  the  Governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  1747,  who  says,  “The  frost  has  destroyed 
almost,  all  the  orange  trees  in  the  country.  I  lost 
about  three  hundred  bearing  trees,  and  an  olive  tree 
of  such  prodigious  size  that  I  thought  it  proof  against 
all  weather.  It  toas  near  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter , 
in  the  trunk,  and  bore  many  bushels  of  excellent  olives 
every  year.” 


“  The  orange  tree  is  found  to  be  more  tender 
than  the  olive,  in  France  and  Italy.  The  same 
writer  says, 4  The  latter,  the  orange,  is  so  tender 
that  this,  Hieres,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
part  of  France  in  which  it  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air.  I  went  to  Hieres  to  view  them,  and 
it  was  with  pain  I  found  them,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  so  damaged  by  the  frost  in  the  winter  of 
1788,  as  to  be  cut  down,  some  to  the  ground, 
and  others  to  the  main  stem.’  ” 

Shnonde  mentions  in  his  work  on  “  Tuscan 
Agriculture”  that  the  olive  is  considered  in 
Italy  as  hardier  than  the  vine.  He  further 
observes  that  he  himself  had  olives  and  vines 
planted  together,  and  the  latter  suffered  most 
from  the  cold.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  of 
July,  1787,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
South  Carolina,  remarks,  “  Wherever  the  or¬ 
ange  will  stand  at  all,  experience  shows  that 
the  olive  will  stand  well,  being  a  hardier  tree.” 

“  These  extracts,  which  are  from  writers  of 
the  highest  authority,  are  interesting,  as  they 
show  from  the  growth  of  the  fig,  the  pome¬ 
granate,  and  the  orange,  that  the  climate  of 
the  olive  region  of  France  is  no  milder  than 
the  maritime  districts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  the  whole  of  Florida.  But  the 
actual  growth  of  the  olive  tree  itself,  proves 
this  most  conclusively,  as  far  as  the  limited 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  introduction 
of  that  plant  into  this  country  admits  of  a  com¬ 
parison. 

“  I  believe  that  you  had  some  olive  trees 
growing  in  Charleston  for  half  a  century,  be¬ 
fore  the  fatal  spring  of  1835.  Ramsey  men¬ 
tions  the  fruit  being  pickled  from  trees  im¬ 
ported  by  Henry  Laurens. 

“At  Dungeness,  on  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia,  a  number  of  trees  bore  abundantly 
for  many  years  before  that  season. 

“In  1825,  my  father  imported,  through  a 
French  house  in  Charleston,  two  hundred  trees 
from  Provence,  via  the  Languedoc  canal  and 
Bordeaux.  They  were  fiive  months  on  the 
way,  and  did  not  arrive  until  May,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  a  very  few  only  failed  to  grow. 
These  trees  were  planted  at  Cannon’s  Point, 
his  residence  on  St.  Simon’s  Island,  latitude 
31  °  20' ;  and  had  borne  several  small  crops  of 
olives,  when  the  severe  cold  of  February,  1835, 
(8°  of  Fahrenheit,)  injured  them  so  much  that 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  them  .down  to  the 
ground.  They  all  threw  up  shoots  from  the 
old  stumps ;  and  many  of  them  have  now 
attained  to  a  diameter  of  nine  inches.  For  the 
last  two  years  they  have  produced  some  fruit ; 
and  this  year  about  one  half  of  the  trees  are 
beuding  under  the  weight  of  an  abundant  crop. 
About  one  hundred  trees  raised  from  cuttings 
are  also  beginning  to  bear.  It  is  now  twenty- 
one  years  since  the  importation  of  these  trees, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  destructive  sea¬ 
son  of  1835,  they  have  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  been  injured  by  the  cold.  The  last 
winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  the  ther- 
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mometer  having  sunk  to  19°  Fahrenheit;  and 
although  the  sweet  oranges  on  the  same  plan¬ 
tation  were  much  injured,  some  having  been 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  I  could  not  perceive 
that  a  single  leaf,  among  two  hundred  and 
fifty  olive  trees,  had  been  touched  by  the 
fro3t.  This  experience  is  certainly  very  satis¬ 
factory,  the  more  particularly  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  season  of  1885  was  the  coldest  known 
on  this  coast,  for  at  least  one  hundred  years ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  destruction  of  orange  trees 
on  St.  Simon’s  Island,  which  had  stood  since 
the  occupation  of  that  island  by  Gen.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  and  of  others  at  St,  Augustine,  which 
dated  still  farther  back. 

“The  effect  of  one  such  disastrous  year 
should  not  discourage  the  introduction  of  so 
valuable  a  tree.  In  the  south  of  France  they 
have  persevered  in  its  cultivation,  although  in 
1709  and  1788  almost  every  tree  was  de¬ 
stroyed  to  the  ground  ;  and  they  were  severely 
injured  in T 740,  1745,  1748,  1755,  and  1768. 

The  question  may  be  asked  by  those  who 
have  usually  regarded  olive  oil  as  merely  an 
article  of  household  economy,  of  very  limited 
use  in  Forth  America,  whether  a  ready  sale 
of  the  oil  can  be  depended  oh  ?  They  may 
believe  with  the  late  Abbe  Correa,  that  our 
countrymen  have  ‘  bacon  stomachs,’  and  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult  so  far  to  conquer  the 
obstinacy  of  established  habit,  as  to  induce 
them  to  substitute  pure  oil  for  rancid  bacon. 
If  the  only  use  of  this  oil  were  for  food,  it 
would  undoubtedly  require  time  to  introduce 
it  into  general  consumption,  but  that  time  will 
effect  it  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  article.  Until  then  an 
ample  demand  for  all  that  can  be  produced 
will  be  found  in  the  annually  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  oil  in  machinery,  and  in 
various  manufactures,  particularly  of  wool  and 
soap.  Already  we  import  82,655  gallons, 
(see  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  1845,)  and  as  our  manufactures  are  com¬ 
paratively  as  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  and 
our  population  increasing  with  undiminished 
rapidity,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  production 
overtaking  the  demand.  What  the  demand 
may  become  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Eng¬ 
land  imported  in  the  year  1830,  2,971,057 
gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  then  at  $2,500,000 
— an  average  of  88  cents  per  gallon. — McCul¬ 
loch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  article  ‘  Olive 
Oil.’  And  that  France,  although  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  kingdom  was,  as  early  as  1788, 
estimated  at  75,000,000  of  francs,  or  nearly 
$15,000,000,  has  yet  imported  in  one  year 
olive  oil  to  the  value  of  near  30,000,000  francs, 
or  $6,000,000. 

“  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
the  olive  tree  as  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
from  the  above  statement  of  its  production  in 
France,  a  country  on  the  northern  verge  of 
the  olive  climate.  In  countries  more  favor¬ 
ably  situated,  it  is  still  more  important.  The 


small  kingdom  of  Naples  exports  annually 
about  7,300,000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued 
there  at  $3,400,000, 

But  as  olive  oil  enters  largely  into  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  particularly  among  the 
lower  classes,  forming  a  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  article  of  food,  it  has  an  importance  far 
exceeding  its  merely  commercial  value.  The 
ample  home  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  is  the  true  foundation  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  and  happiness ;  and  whatever  adds 
to  the  unstinted  enjoyment  of  physical  com¬ 
fort,  it  becomes  the  well-wisher  of  his  country 
to  value.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the 
United  States  owe  their  great  happiness  and 
prosperity  more  to  the  cheap  abnndanee  of 
Indian  com,  and  the  consequent  full  supply  of 
animal  food,  than  to  all  of  the  staples  which 
figure  so  largely  on  the  list  of  foreign  exports, 

“Mr.  Jefferson,  with  equal  beauty  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  observes,  *  If  the  memory  of  those 
persons  is  held  in  great  respect  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  who  introduced  there  the  culture  of  rice, 
a  plant  which  sows  life- and  death  with  equal 
hand,  what  obligations  would  be  due  to  him 
who  should  introduce  the  olive  tree,  and  set 
the  example  of  its  culture  1  Were  the  owner 
of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  a  means  of  better¬ 
ing  their  condition,  how  much  would  he  better 
that  by  planting  one  of  these  trees  for  every 
slave  he  possessed  !  Having  been  myself  an 
eye-witness  to  the  blessings  which  this  tree 
sheds  on  the  poor,  I  never  had  my  wishes  so 
kindled  for  the  introduction  of  any  article  of 
new  culture  into  our  own  country.’  ” 

POST-OFFICE. — History  op  the  Post 
System — Tiie  United  States  Post-Ofpice; 
its  History — The  Post-masteiv Gen er a l — 
Bureaux  of  tiie  General  Post  Office— - 
Postmasters;  their  Duties,  etc. — Trans¬ 
portation  of  the  Mail — Distribution — 
Rates  of  Internal  Postage— Rates  of 
Foreign  Postage — Mailing  of  Newspapers, 
Collection  of  Postage,  and  Delivery 
of  Letters — Letter-Carriers  and  Mail 
Agents  ;  Postage  Stamps  and  Advertising — > 
The  Franking  Privilege  and  Lost  Letters— 
Expenses  and  Receipts  of  the  Department, 
<fcc.,  &c.,  1851. — The  system  of  posts,  as  at 
present  in  operation,  is  an  invention  of 
modern  times.  It  has  contributed  much 
more  than  is  generally  supposed  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  and  improvement  of  mankind.  In 
addition  to  the  material,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  more  tangible  benefits,  which  it 
has,  in  common  with  the  steam-engine  and 
other  similar  inventions,  conferred  upon  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  the  human  race, 
it  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  political 
and  social  advancement,  and  is  destined,  in 
the  future,  to  work  out  in  this  field  yet  more 
important  and  more  striking  results.  How 
much  our  own  country  is  indebted  for  its 
prosperity — a  prosperity  in  some  respects 
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'unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the  "world’s  hi  story — 
to  its  extensive  and  well-ordered  post-office 
system,  will  appear  at  a  glance  to  any  one 
who  has  Teflected  upon  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  which  subsists  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  wide-extended,  yet,  through  the 
medium  of  this  very  agency,  admirably  con¬ 
solidated  confederacy.  Nor  are  we  alone 
the  recipients  of  its  blessings.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are  enjoyed  also  by  all  the  .Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  and,  in  particular,  by 
those  which  are  most  celebrated  for  their 
continual  advances  in  commerce,  science, 
and  the  arts.  All  these,  and  ourselves 
among  them,  have  reaped,  not  only  as  in¬ 
tegral  states,  but  as  individual  nations  form¬ 
ing  component  parts  of  one  great  commu¬ 
nity,  numerous  and  signal  advantages  from 
the  establishment  of  posts  within  their 
boundaries — benefits  which  we  can  hardly 
estimate  at  this  day,  and  for  which,  apart 
from  the  post  system,  we  might,  indeed,  as 
did  the  ancients,  have  sighed,  but  would,  as 
they,  have  sighed  in  vain. 

History  op  the  Post  System. — The  word 
post,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ponere,  to 
place ;  the  post  being  so  called,  probably, 
because  horses  w ere  placed  (L  e>  posted)  at 
fixed  distances,  for  the  transport  of  dis¬ 
patches.  Posts  were  first  used,  as  far  as 
we  know  historically,  by  Darius  I.,  of  Persia, 
(500  B.  C.,)  who  employed  them  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  government.  The  dispatches 
were  transmitted  with  extraordinary  speed 
along  the  high  road  which  connected  the 
western  part  of  his  empire  with  the  seat 
of  government,  by  couriers  trained  to  the 
business,  and  furnished  with  frequent  relays 
of  horses. 

The  most  complete  system  of  posts  known 
in  the  ancient  world,  was  established  by 
Augustus  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  head 
of  the  department  was  the  commander  of 
the  Pnetorian  guards.  These  posts  were 
employed  only  by  the  government,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
from  the  army.  By  their  means  messages 
were  sent  with  surprising  swiftness :  for 
Augustus,  on  several  occasions,  received  dis¬ 
patches  in  four  days  from  Sclavonia ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  Tiberius  was  wont  to  re¬ 
ject  as  valueless  dispatches  which  had  con¬ 
sumed  more  than  twenty  days  in  coming 
from  Asia,  fifteen  from  Europe,  ten  from 
Africa,  five  from  Sclavonia,  and  three  from 
any  part  of  Italy. 

The  first  regular  establishment  of  posts  in 
modern  Europe  was  the  work  of  Louis  XT., 
of  France,  (July  19th,  1464,)  who  founded 
post  stations,  four  miles  apart,  on  the  chief 
roads  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  use  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  court.  Subsequently,  under 
Charles  VIII.,  (1560.)  private  individuals 
were  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  forwarding  letters  and  dispatches ; 


the  money  charged  for  transmitting  which, 
.formed  thereafter  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
government.  Under  Louis  XIII.,  (1630,)  the 
system  received  a  form  more  regular  and 
complete ;  and  a  comptroller-general  of  posts 
was  appointed.  Previously  to  the  time  of 
Louis  XI.,  dispatches  were  serJ  by  special 
messengers,  sometimes  mounted  and  some¬ 
times  on  foot;  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
regular  post  system  being  that  made  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  which  maintained,  as  early 
as  the  13th  century,  pedestrian  messengers, 
who,  at  stated  times,  took  charge  of  letters 
and  money  for  the  yoimg  men  who  had  come 
from  every  part  of  Europe  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  university.  For  more  than  one  . 
hundred  years,  the  French  post  was  farmed 
out  by  the  government ;  first  by  the  minister 
Louvois,  un^er  Louis  XIV.,  (1676,)  and,  for 
the  last  and  twenty-third  time,  under  Louis 
XVI.,  (1786.)  At  the  expiration  of  this  last 
lease,  (1791,)  the  establishment  was  taken 
under  royal  management ;  from  which  time  it 
has  been  conducted  with  less  expense  and 
with  more  benefit  to  the  people.  When  the 
post  was  tanned  out  tor  the  third  time,  (1 888,1 
the  revenue  which  it  yielded  amounted  to 
1,400,000  francs;  in  1733,  to  3,000,000 ;  and, 
in  1791,  to  11,000,000  francs.  From  1814 
to  1822,  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  let¬ 
ter  posts  was  21,890,000  francs.  -At  the  head 
of  the  entire  post-office  establishment  is 
placed  a  general  director;  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  post-inspector,  and  in  each  post- 
office  a  director,  a  comptroller,  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  assistants.  Until  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1789,  the  postmasters  possessed  civil 
immunities  of  various  kinds,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  transported  the  mail  for  a  small 
compensation ;  but  these  privileges  were  ta¬ 
ken  away  when  the  republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  a  salary  granted  instead  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly.  In  1823,  the  postmasters 
received  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  for  dis¬ 
patching  public  expresses,  thirty  sous  (or 
cents)  per  stage  for  each  horse,  and  twenty- 
five  sous  for  each  courier,  by  one  or  more 
of  whom  every  mail  must  be  accompanied. 
Their  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  are 
made  with  the  director-general  of  the  posts. 
Postmasters  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
violability  of  letters  passing  through  their 
hands ;  but,  until  of  late  years,  (since  1828,) 
the  government  has  claimed,  and  sometimes 
exercised,  the  right  of  examining  their  con¬ 
tents.  In  1847  there  were  in  France  8.582 
post-offices ;  the  circulation  in  the  mails  for 
that  year  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  of  letters,  against  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States.  The 
rates  of  letter  postage  have  been,  for  some 
time,  two  sous  for  the  first  twenty-five  Eng¬ 
lish  miles,  and  a  corresponding  advance  for 
each  prescribed  distance.  The  late  change  in 
the  regulations  has  fixed  a  uniform  rate  of 
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four  .sous  (about  four  cents)  for  any  distance 
within  the  republic. 

In  Germany,  the  first  post  was  established 
by  Roger  I.,  count  of  Thurn,  Taxis  and  Yal- 
sassina,  in  Tyrol,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth 
century.  Subsequently  other  posts  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  empire,  the  most  important 
by  counts  of  the  same  family ;  aud,  in  1543, 
Leonard  of  Taxis  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  of  the  empire,  in  which  office  he  was 
afterwards  confirmed,  and  finally,  in  1615,  his 
descendant,  Lamoral,  was  invested  with  the 
imperial  post  as  an  imperial  fief,  with  the 
right  of  transmission  to  his  posterity.  A  reg¬ 
ular  post  went  at  that  time  every  week  from 
the  imperial  court,  and  also  from  Rome,  Yen- 
ice,  etc.,  to  Augsburg,  and  thence  to  Brussels 
and  back.  This  imperial  post  ceased  to  exist 
as  such  when  the  empire  was  dismembered, 
(1806.)  Since  that  period,  post  establish¬ 
ments  of  different  kinds  have  existed  in  the 
various  states  of  Germany.  At  present, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony 
Baden,  Mecklenbiirg-Schwerin,  Holstein-Old- 
enburg,  Holstein-Lauenburg,  and  Luxem¬ 
burg,  have  each  their  own  independent  posts; 
but  the  house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  still  pos¬ 
sess,  as  a  fief,  confirmed  finally  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Yieana,  the  posts  in  WurtenTburg, 
Hesse-Nassau,  the  states  of  the  Saxon-Ernes- 
tine  line,  the  two  Schwarzenbergs,  Hohenzol- 
lern,  Waldeck,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  in  the 
territories  of  the  princes  of  Reuss.  In  other 
states,  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  post  exists,  not 
as  a  fief,  but  founded  on  a  regular  compact. 
The  whole  post  establishment  of  this  family 
is  superintended  by  a  postmaster-general  at 
Frank  fort- on- the-Main ;  and  it  extends  over 
an  area  of  25,000  miles,  containing  3/753,450 
inhabitants.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  private  mono¬ 
poly,  managed  for  the  benefit  of  its  owner. 
Lichtenstein  has  no  post. 

In  Germany,  the  stage-coaches  (called  fah- 
rende  postcn)  are  usually  united  with  the  post- 
offices;  by  which  parcels  may  be  sent  as 
safely  as  letters :  an  advantage  by  no  means 
compensating,  however,  for  the  accompanying 
loss  of  speed  in  the  transmission  of  letters 
and  dispatches.  Mail  contracts  are  made  at 
fixed  prices :  an  allowance  per  mile  for  the 
ordinary  service,  and  a  share  of  the  profit  for 
extra  work.  The  scale  of  postages  in  the 
different  German  states  resembles  in  general 
that  of  Prussia,  “which/5  says  Mr.  Bowen, 
“commences  with  a  rate  for  the  first  two 
miles,  equal  to  about  94  miles  English,  of  one 
silver  groschen,  equal  to  24  cents,  increasing 
by  a  groschen  for  each  interval  of  from  five 
to  ten  miles  German,  with  an  intervening  half 
rate.  A  reform  in  postage  has  been  decreed 
by  a  '’ecent  postal  congress  at  Dresden,  fixing 
two  rates  in  substitution  of  the  foregoing: 
one  of  five  kreutzers,  (old  German  convention 
money,)  about  equal  to  five  cents,  for  any  dis¬ 
tance  not  exceeding  ninety-five  miles  (Eng¬ 


lish  ;)  and  the  other,  ten  kreutzers,  or  cents, 
for  any  distance  over. 

The  post  establishments  of  other  European 
continental  countries  are  modelled  after  those 
of  France  or  Germany.  In  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  system  of  France,  intro¬ 
duced  upon  the  incorporation  of  that  country 
with  the  French  empire,  is  still  followed  with 
little  alteration.  To  the  house  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  post  into  the  country.  In  Italy, 
since  1815,  the  post  system  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mo¬ 
dena,  conforms  to  the  Austrian  model,  still 
preserving,  however,  the  French  basis  which 
was  given  it  on  the  union  of  those  states  with 
the  empire  of  France.  Throughout  all  Italy 
the  post-office  is  well  managed,  as  indeed  it 
has  been  ever  since  its  original  establishment 
in  that  country  by  the  German  emperor,  from 
whom,  it  would  seem,  the  postmasters  re¬ 
ceived,  at  first,  their  remuneration.  In  Switz¬ 
erland,  each  canton  regulates  its  own  post; 
but,  by  common  agreement,  something  like 
uniformity  has  been  reached  in  its  general 
management.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
post-office  is  presided  over  by  a  correo  mayor, 
as  director-general,  but  its  operation  is  quite 
imperfect.  In  Turkey  there  is  no  post ;  but 
the  Grand  SeigQior  maintains  mounted  Tar¬ 
tars,  whose  business  it  is  to  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  his  own  and  the  dispatches  of  the 
public  authorities.  In  Russia,  whose  post 
system  is  founded  on  that  of  north  Germany, 
letters  are  forwarded  with  celerity  and  safety, 
at  rates  which  are  exceedingly  moderate.  A 
letter  of  an  ounce  weight  is  charged  two  ko¬ 
peks  (two-fifths  of  a  cent)  for  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  versts  (66  miles)  up  to  1,500  versts;  an 
additional  kopek  for  any  distance  between 
1,500  and  3,000  versts;  and  not  over  fifty  ko¬ 
peks  (ten  cents)  for  any  distance  over  3,000 
versts.  Extra  posts  are  cheap  and  expedi¬ 
tious,  a  post-horse  costing  not  more  than  two 
kopeks  the  verst;  aud  a  journey  of  4,580 
versts,  which  consumes  eight  weeks  in  making 
it,  costing  only  about  §220,  the  expenses  of 
living  included.  The  postal  revenue  of  Russia 
is  estimated  at  about  §800,000  per  annum. 

In  England,  the  post-office  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  till  the  year  1 649.  It  was  then  founded 
by  Mr.  Edward  Prideaux,  attorney-general 
for  the  Commonwealth,  who  arranged  for  the 
weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Postmasters  were,  it 
is  true,  in  the  employ  of  the  government  be¬ 
fore  this  period;  and  Charles  I.  had  erect¬ 
ed  (1635)  a  letter  office  for  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  extending,  however,  to  only  a  few  of 
the  principal  roads,  the  postmasters  on  which 
transported  letters  at  the  rate  of  24d.  per 
mile  for  each  horse.  This  establishment  did 
not  succeed,  but  entailed  an  expense  on  the 
government,  which,  just  before  Mr.  Prideaux’s 
plan  was  put  into  operation,  amounted  to 
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£7,000  a  year.  Under  the  new  order  of 
tilings,  the  post-office  yielded  the  attorney- 
general  such  handsome  profits,  that  it  could 
not  be  leased  for  £10,000.  In  1057  the  post- 
office  was  established  nearly  on  its  present 
footing,  and  rates  of  postage  were  fixed  which 
continued  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
(Act  9,  Anne)  modifications  were  introduced, 
which  have  remained  in  force,  in  substance, 
up  to  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign,  un¬ 
der  whom  (2  and  3  Viet.  chap.  52)  occurred 
the  reduction  of  postage  to  the  simple  and 
cheap  rates  which  now  prevail.  Previous  to 
this  reduction,  the  average  rate  of  postage 
amounted  to  7d.or  7£d.  per  letter,  the  charge 
on  each  varying  with  the  distance.  These 
prices  yielded  the  government  a  net  revenue, 
in  1838,  of  £1,676,522,  or  about  $8,000,000. 
The  new  rates  commenced  in  1840,  according 
to  which  all  inland  letters,  without  regard  to 
■distance,  provided  that  they  be  paid  on  being 
posted  or  sent  off,  are,  if  they  weigh  no  more 
than  4  an  ounce,  charged  Id. ;  1  oz.  2d. ;  2  oz. 
4d.,  and  so  on,  2d.  being  added  for  every  ad¬ 
ditional  ounce  up  to  16  oz.,  beyond  which 
weight  no  packets,  with  certain  exceptions, 
whether  subject  to  postage  or  not,  can  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Letters  not  pre-paid  are  charged 
•double  these  rates.  The  franking  privilege  is 
abolished;  but  addresses  to  the  Queen  are 
not  chargeable  with  postage,  nor  petitions  for 
either  House  addressed  to  parliamentary 
members,  provided  they  are  sent  open  at  the 
sides,  and  do  not  weigh  more  than  32  ounces. 
Newspapers  published  in  the  kingdom  are  not 
charged  for  transportation,  as  the  government 
has  already  received  its  pay  in  the  shape  of  a 
stamp  duty  of  one  penny  on  each  paper ;  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  are  charged  at  rates  varying 
from  Id.  to  4d.  In  France,  newspapers  are 
charged  4  centimes  (four  fifths  of  a  cent)  post¬ 
age,  on  a  small  sheet,  which  must  be  pre-paid. 
lu  Germany,  the  rate  is  one  quarter  that  of  let¬ 
ters,  according  to  weight  For  the  year  ending 
January  5, 1839,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  post-office  was  £2,390,763;  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  £756,999:  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
£1,633,764.  In  1850,  ten  years  after  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  penny  rate,  the  gross  revenue 
was  £2,165,349 ;  the  expenditure,  £1,324,562 : 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £840,787.  During 
184-7  tiie  postage  paid  by  the  government 
amounted  to  £163,855. 

All  the  business  of  the  English  post-office 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  postmaster-general, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  has 
a  scat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  salary  is 
£2,500  a  year.  His  chief  assistant  is  a  secre¬ 
tary,  with  a  salary  of  £2,000.  There,  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  officers  who  rank  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  postmasters;  the  most  important  of 
whom  is  the  solicitor  of  the  department,  whose 
pay  is  to  be  £1,500  per  annum.  The  highest 
salary  received  by  a  postmaster  in  England  is 
£1,000,  ($4,840,)  which  is  given  in  Liverpool ; 
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the  lowest  is  £30,  ($145.20,)  a  year.  The  pay 
of  the  clerks  ranges  from  £80  to  £500  per 
ami  um. 

Every  provision  is  made  in  England  for  the 
safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  the  mails. 
The  railway  companies  are  bound  to  take 
them  at  such  hours  and  such  speed  as  the  post¬ 
master-general  may  require.  The  prices  paid 
to  the  railway  companies  for  this  service  vary 
from  Id.  to  2s.  9d.  the  mile;  one  penny  the 
mile,  according  to  the  mode  of  reckoning 
adopted,  being  equal  to  $14.72  a  mile  per  an¬ 
num,  daily  service;  and  2s.  9d.,  being  equal 
to  $451.93  a  mile,  daily  service,  The  latter 
enormous  price  is  paid  in  cases  where  the  mail 
forms  almost  the  only  article  of  transport,  on 
account  of  the  time  at  which  the  train  is 
made  to  perforin  its  journey.  The  expenses 
of  the  mails  conveyed  on  coaches  are  included 
in  two  items:  the  first,  the  price  of  building 
and  keeping  coaches  in  repair,  which,  at  the 
maximum,  is  $17.S4-  per  mile,  a  year,  daily 
service,  at  the  minimum,  $9,89  per  mile;  the 
second,  the  price  fop  horsing  and  conveying 
the  mails,  which  varies  from  Od.  to  fid.  per 
single  mile.  Any  driver,  horse,  or  coach,  can 
be  dismissed  from  the  service  by  the  postmas¬ 
ter-general.  The  annual  cost  of  mail  trans¬ 
port  in  England  averages  thirteen  cents  a 
mile,  daily  service. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  payment 
of  small  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  £5, 
through  the  ageucy  of  the  po3t-office.  The 
money  being  deposited  at  one  office,  an  order 
for  the  amount,  deducting  the  discount,  will 
be  given  on  any  other  office  in  the  kingdom. 
The  charge  is  3d.  for  orders  of  £3  and  less ; 
6(1.  for  sums  over  that  amount  within  the  spe¬ 
cified  limits.  In  1847,  the  transactions  of  this 
character  amounted  to  £14,115,153;  and  at 
present  300  clerks  are  employed  in  attending 
to  the  business  in  the  principal  office  in  Lon¬ 
don;  a  branch  of  which  exists  in  every  im¬ 
portant  post-office  in  Great  Britain.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  money  is  insured  in 
transitu  in  the  mails,  at  rates  stipulated  by 
each  government. 

The  transport  of  letters  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another,  forms  in  London,  as  in 
Paris,  no  inconsiderable  business.  In  the 
former  city,  there  are  employed  1,367  letter- 
carriers,  who  receive  pay  varying  from  15s. 
to  30s.  a  week.  In  1847,  more  than  thirty- 
three  millions  of  letters,  it  is  estimated,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  <  f  the  general  post,  were  deliv¬ 
ered  in  London,  on  each  of  which  the  same 
postage  was  paid  as  is  charged  on  a  letter 
traversing  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  These  city  letters  are  delivered  ten 
times  a  day ;  in  Paris  seven  times  a  day. 

The  dead-letter  office  of  England  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  no  little  interest.  In  1850,  at  at  two 
millions  of  letters  were  returned  as  dead,  no 
owners  having  been  discovered:  in  these 
there  was  found,  when  opened,  property  to 
23 
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the  amount  of  nearly  §2,500,000.  some  of 
them  having  actually  been  posted  without 
any  direction.  A  single  letter,  on  being  opened 
in  this  way,  not  long  since,  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  bank  notes  to  the  value  of  §7,500.  The 
dead  letters,  after  examination,  are  sold,  Mr. 
Bowen  thinks,  for  waste  paper;  instead  of 
being  burned,  as  is  doue  in  the  office  at 
Washington.* 

Certain  features  common  to  the  post  system 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  but  not  to 
this  country,  deserve  here  a  brief  enumeration. 
They  are;  (a.)  the  appointment  of  a  fiscal 
officer,  not  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  to  keep  a  check  on  his  accounts ; 
(b.)  the  accompauiment  of  the  mails  by  armed 
guards ;  (c.)  the  registration  of  letters  for  their 
safe  transmission,  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
fee ;  (d.)  the  delivery  of  letters  by  the  car¬ 
riers,  and  a  prompt  return,  if  letters  are  not 
inquired  for,  to  the  dead-letter  office,  unless 
marked  "posla  restanto”  or  to  that  effect; 
(e.)  the  limitation  of  letters  by  weight,  in 
France  and  Germany,  not  exceeding  i  an  oz; 
(f.)  the  conveyance  of  money  by  mail,  under 
special  regulations ;  and  other  peculiarities 
not  important  to  mention. 

In  America,  the  history  of  the  post-office 
dates  as  far  back  as  1677,  at  which  time  an 
office  was  established  in  Boston,  under  John 
Howard,  by  the  colonial  court.  In  1683., 
another  was  created  in  Philadelphia,  by  the 
order  of  William  Penn.  A  scheme  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  post-office  for  tire  whole  country  was 
carried,  in  1700,  into  successful  operation,  by 
Col.  John  Hamilton,  of  New- Jersey ;  but  this 
was  superseded,  in  1710,  by  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  “for  establishing  a  general  post-office 
for  all  her  Majesty’s  dominions.”  Chief  letter- 
offices  were  to  be  kept  in  New- York,  and 
other  convenient  places  in  each  colony.  The 
name  of  Franklin  is  intimately  associated  with 


*  Some  very  curious  articles  are  discovered  inclosed 
within  the  letters  opened  at  this  dead-letter  office. 
Mr.  Bowen,  United  States  Post-Office  Guide,  relates 
the  following  :  “  Packages,  not  exceeding  jn  weight 
sixteen  ounces,  are  permitted  to  be  sent  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mail ;  and  many  curious  packages  inconsequence 
pass  through  the  Lonuon  post-office.  Game  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  plum-pudding,  bits  of  wedding  cake, ! 
lobsters,  and,  strangest  of  all,  live  mice  and  pet  ca¬ 
nary  birds,  have  thus  been  forwarded,  and  safely  de¬ 
livered.  In  one  case,  a  lot  of  leeches  were  sent  in 
bladders,  several  of  which  burst,  and  the  water  hav¬ 
ing  wet  the  letters,  many  of  the  poor  creatures  were 
found  crawling  over  the  correspondence  of  the  nation. 
In  another  instance,  a  jar  of  strawberries  was  dis¬ 
patched  through  the  mail,  but  being  smashed  in  tiie 
bag,  completely  destroyed  a  packet  full  of  valuable 
lace  belonging  to  the  late  Queen  Adelaide.  A  mer¬ 
cantile  agent,  going  his  round  through  the  country, 
soliciting  orders,  found  he  had  forgot  his  pistol.  lie 
wrote  to  his  wife  for  it,  and  she  sent  it  by  return  of 
mail,  labelled  and  loaded  to  the  mouth  with  powder, 
ball  and  slugs.  A  roast  dnek,  a  box  of  spiders,  and 
a  live  snake,  were  also  among  the  things  forwarded 
in  this  way.  Most  curious  of  all,  however,  was  a 
bank-note  for  J.50,  without  an  envelope,  the  two  ends 
being  merely  watered  together,  and  the  address  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  back.” 


the  early  history  of  the  American  post-office. 
He  was  chosen  postmaster  in  1737,  and,  in 
1753,  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  deputy 
postinastcrs-general  of  North  America.  At 
the  latter  date,  the  length  of  the  post-roads 
in  the  thirteen  colonies  was  1,532  miles.  North 
Carolina  having  the  most,  and  NewTIampshire 
the  least.  In  177-1,  Franklin  was  dismissed 
from  hi3  office,  only  to  be  elected  next  year 
postmaster-general  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  In  1 7  90,  after  the  post-office  had  fallen , 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  constitution,  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  there  existed  in  the  Union  only  75  post- 
offices,  and  only  1,875  miles  length  of  post 
routes.  To  perform  “a  complete  tour”  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  occupied 
twenty  days ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  the  whole 
service  was  §22,702,  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  nearly  20,000  post-offices,  196.- 
200  miles  of  post  roads,  and  53,272,252  miles 
of  annual  inland  mail  transportation.  Great 
Britain  had,  in  1847,4,785  post-offices  ;  France, 
3,582.  The  number  of  letters  circulated  in 
our  mail  during  the  year  was  60  millions ; 
while  France  had  115,  and  Great  Britain  the 
;  still  higher  number  of  300  millions. 

The  United  States  Post-Office. — At  the 
head  of  the  post-office  department  stands  the 
Postmaster- General,  who  is  at  present  N.  K. 
Hall,  of  New -York.  He  has  three  principal 
assistants,  each  of  whom  presides  over  a  par¬ 
ticular  division,  or  bureau,  of  the  general 
post-office.  These  divisions  are  the  contract 
I  office,  the  appointment  office,  and  the  finance 
|  and  dead-letter  office ;  to  which  are  to  be 
added  the  inspection  office,  presided  over  by 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  post-office  department, 
and  the  auditor’s  office,  presided  over  by  the 
auditor.  Under  each  of  these  presiding  offi¬ 
cers  are  a  number  of  clerks,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  general  post-office  building,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  edifices  in  Washington,  occu¬ 
pies  a  whole  square,  reaches  three  stories  f.n 
height,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  apart¬ 
ments.  Completed  under  Amos  Kendall,  it 
was  first  occupied  in  1836.  The  ground-floor 
of  the  building  is  occupied  mainly  by  the  au¬ 
ditor’s  clerks,  the  topographers,  and  the  dead- 
letter  office ;  the  second  floor  by  the  officers 
and  clerks  of  the  post-office  proper.  The 
apartments  of  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
is  also  a  cabinet  minister,  are  situated  in  the 
main  building,  and  are  elegantly  furnished. 
Here  he  receives  visits  of  business  and  of 
ceremony.  The  rooms  of  his  assistants,  and 
those  of  the  chief  clerk  and  of  the  auditor, 
are  contiguous  to  those  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  The  wings  of  the  second  story  are 
occupied  by  the  clerks  of  the  contract,  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  appointment  offices,  among  whom 
are  found  a  few  belonging  to  the  auditor’s 
j  office.  The  third  story  is  appropriated  to 
I  clerks  of  the  last-mentioned  office,  to  whom 
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\'u'3  added  a  few  of  the  contract  office;  and 
•contains,  besides,,  the  book-keeper’s  office,  with 
its  twenty-five,  or  more,  clerks. 

The  Postmaster- General. — The  Postmaster- 
'General  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
has  the  general  superintendence  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  post-office  department  of 
the  U nited  States.  Through  him  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  controlled  and  regulated  by  Congress: 
and  by  him  all  postmasters  are  appointed 
whose  income  is  not  above  $1,000  per  annum. 
So  varied  and  numerous  are  the  duties  of 
this  officer,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them 
can  be,  and  are  in  fact,  performed  by  him  in 
person :  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are, 
of  course,  attended  to  by  his  assistants  and 
their  clerks;  among  whom,  especially  since 
1836,  the  strictest  order  and  discipline  pre¬ 
vail.  All  business  is  prepared  by  the  clerks, 
and  is  then  submitted  by  them  to  the  Post¬ 
master-General  himself,  or  one  of  his  assist¬ 
ants!,  who  thereupon  enters  his  order ;  after 
which  the  papers  which  have  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  such  order,  receive  his  sig¬ 
nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  sub¬ 
mit  yearly  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  for 
the  department  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
(commencing  with  July,)  and  also  to  present 
an  account  of  the  expenditures  which  have 
actually  been  made  for  the  department  from 
the  time  of  the  last  annual  estimate.  His 
most  important  and  difficult  duty  is  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  supervision  of  the  expenses  of  the 
department,  and  the  general  management  of 
its  monetary  affairs.  It  is  his  business,  too, 
to  pay  over,  or  to  have  paid,  all  the  revenue 
of  the  deparment  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  books  of  which  it  is 
entered  to  the  credit  of  the  post-office,  as  an 
offset  to  the  debit  created  by  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation.  Besides  performing  these  du¬ 
ties,  the  Postmaster-General  must  decide 
upon  the  official  forms  of  all  the  papers  to 
be  prepared  by  his  move  than  30,000  subor¬ 
dinates;  must  direct  in  what  manner  accounts 
are  to  be  kept  and  rendered ;  and,  in  short, 
must  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all 
the  business,  often  complicated  and  involved, 
of  the  entire  post-office  department. 

Bureaux  of  the  General  Post-Office. — The 
bureaux  or  offices  into  which  the  general  post- 
office  is  divided  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  its 
business  have  already  been  mentioned.  Ofj 
these,  the  first  named,  or  contract  office,  has  as-  j 
signed  to  it,  as  its  proper  duty,  the  arrangement  | 
of  the  mail  service,  the  making  of  mail  con¬ 
tracts,  the  location  of  distributing  offices,  the 
supervision  of  the  post  roads,  Ac.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  office  has  exclusive  direction  of  matters 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  discontin¬ 
uance  of  post-offices,  changes  of  sites  and 
names,  appointments  and  removals  of  post¬ 
masters,  and  the  giving  of  instructions  to 
these  last  named  functionaries.  The  miscel¬ 


laneous  affairs  of  the  department,  also,  are 
properly  under  the  management  of  this  bu¬ 
reau.  The  finance  office  has  the  supervision 
and  management  of  all  the  financial  business 
which  is  not  attended  to  by  the  auditor.  Its 
head,  tiie  third  assistant  postmaster-general, 
has  charge  also  of  the  dead-letter  office,  of  the 
issuing  of  stamps  for  the  prepayment  of  post¬ 
ages,  and  of  the  accounts  connected  with 
their  issue.  The  inspection  office  examines 
the  registers  rendered  by  postmasters  of  the 
time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
mails ;  inqubes  into  all  delinquencies  of  mail 
contractors,  p  ■  itmasters,  Ac.,  and  all  depreda¬ 
tions  committed  upon  the  mail.  The  auditor's 
office  was  established  in  1836.  The  duties  of 
the  superintending  officer  are  multifarious. 
He  is  “  a  comptroller,  a  commissioner  of  rev¬ 
enue,  an  auditor  general,  a  registrar,  and  a 
solicitor ;  nay,  every  thing  in  relation  to  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  department,  except  what 
appertains  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  his 
assistants,  and  the  treasurer.  In  short,  his 
office  is  an  ‘imperium  in  imperio;  and  though 
comparatively  simple  in  its  organization,  is 
|  multitudinous  in  its  details.”  Besides  the  au¬ 
ditor,  there  is  connected  with  the  general  post- 
office  a  treasurer,  an  officer  created  in  1836, 
who  receives  and  has  charge  of  all  moneys 
collected  by  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
dead-letter  office ,  a  branch  of  the  inspection 
office,  though  not  under  the  control  of  its 
head,  occupies  four  rooms,  and  has  thirteen 
clerks  in  its  service.  Every  letter  which 
comes  to  this  office  is,  after  a  stated  interval, 
opened  by  its  clerks  *,  and  those  that  contain 
money  or  valuable  property  are  read,  and 
every  effort  made  to  discover  the  owners. 
All  the  other  dead  letters  are  cast  into  a  heap, 
without  any  examination  of  their  contents, 
and  consumed  by  fire.  Letters  containing 
money  are  not  found  so  frequently  as  in  the 
dead-letter  office  of  England.  The  whole 
amount  received  in  this  way  in  1850  was 
$2,000.  The  chief  cause  of  the  accumulation 
of  these  dead  letters  is  misdirection.  The 
number  which  is  emptied  annually  into  the 
vaults  of  the  post-office  at  Washington  is  im¬ 
mense,  It  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  24,000 
bushels,  or  about  20,000,000  of  letters  per 
annum.  The  postages  on  most  of  these  are 
unpaid;  it  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 
proportion  of  unpaid  will  hereafter  be  much 
less,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  postage 
law,  which  went  into  effect  last  July. 

.Postmasters,  their  Duties,  etc. — Every  post¬ 
master  must  be  an  actual  resident  of  the 
place  in  which  the  office  he  superintends  is 
established ;  and  lie  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  cannot  enter  upon  his 
duties  until  he  has  taken  oath  and  given  satis¬ 
factory  sureties  for  the  proper  performance  of 
his  official  functions.  His  duties  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  by  personally,  or  by  the  aid 

of  a  sworn  assistant  or  assistants,  if  necessary 
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No  other  person  but  himself  and  his  qualified 
assistants  can  have  access  to  the  letters  and 
papers  of  the  office,  or  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  mail.  The  mail  may,  indeed,  be 
opened  within  view  of  other  persons,  but  not 
within  their  reach.  The  postmaster  is  re- 
quired  to  keep  his  office  open  daily  during 
the  usual  business  hours  of  the  place ;  but  on  j 
Sunday  he  need  keep  it  open  only  an  hour, 
but  more  if  it  be  his  pleasure ;  and,  further¬ 
more,  he  cannot  resign  his  office  and  leave  off 
the  performance  of  his  duties  at  his  option ; 
but  must,  even  after  resignation,  superintend 
the  office  affairs  until  a  properly  qualified 
successor  relieves  him  of  his  charge.  Post¬ 
masters  are  required  to  make  quarterly  re - 
turns  of  the  details  of  the  business  of  their  re¬ 
spective  offices,  and  forward  them  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  These  returns  arc  examined  by 
the  auditor,  and  their  errors,  if  containing  any, 
are  carefully  corrected.  A  failure  to  send  I 
their  returns  within  the  specified  time  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fine.  Besides  making  up  and  for¬ 
warding  the  quarterly  returns  iu  question, 
every  postmaster  must  keep  in  his  office  a 
general  account  for  the  service  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  subject  to  tbe  inspection  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  or  any  agent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  a  copy  of  which  .is  to  be  famished  to 
the  auditor  Whenever  he  may  require  one. 
This  general  account  affords  the  means  of 
comparison  and  adjustment,  if  a  difference 
arises  between  the  accounts  of  any  postmaster 
and  those  of  the  auditor. 

The  payment  of  the  services  of  postmas¬ 
ters  is  fixed  by  law.  On  any  amount  of  letter 
postage  (which,  in  this  case,  includes  all  pre¬ 
paid  postage  upon  transient  papers,  etc.)  re¬ 
ceived  by  them,  not  exceeding  $100  in  any 
one  year,  they  are  allowed  40  per  cent.  ;  on 
any  sum  between  $100  and  $400,  33^-  per 
cent.;  any  between  $400  and  $2,400,  30  per 
cent.;  any  over  $2,400,  124  per  cent.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  they  are  entitled  to  7  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  letters  and  packets  received 
for  distribution,  but  this  only  holds  good  of 
offices  specified  by  the  Postmaster-General ; 
two  cents  on  every  free  letter  not  addressed 
to  postmasters,  (unless  other  commissions 
amount  to  $500  in  the  same  quarter,)  and  50 
per  cent,  on  all  sums  arising  from  postage  on 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  Charges  for  in¬ 
cidental  expenses,  moreover,  are,  in  certain 
cases,  allowed  to  be  made  against  the  depart¬ 
ment.  For  any  deficiency  arising  in  any  post- 
office,  after  these  commissions  raid  allowances 
are  made,  the  postmaster  lias  no  claim  against 
the  United  States.,  If  any  balance  is  left, 
these  deductions  being  made,  it  is  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  him  in  his  quarterly  return. 
The  payment  of  such  balance,  when  called 
for,  by  draft  or  otherwise,  must  be  made  in 
specie  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United 
States ;  any  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  which, 
as  also  any  loss  of  post-office  money  or  prop¬ 


erty  by  fire,  robbery  or  theft,  must  be  mads 
up  by  the  postmaster.  A  refusal  to  pay  over 
balances  to  any  officer  of  the  department,  is 
considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  postmaster;  which 
crime,  if  proved,  as  also  any  unlawful  detain¬ 
ing  of  a  letter  or  packet  in  his  office,  renders 
!  him  subject  to  heavy  legal  penalties.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  there  were  appointed  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  5,330 
postmasters,  of  whom  1,698  were  appointed 
on  the  establishment  of  new  post-offices.  The 
entire  number  of  post-offices  now  in  operation 
is  19, '796;  nearly  1,100  having  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  256  having  been  discontinued,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  In  the  same  report  is  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  commissions  allowed 
to  postmasters  will  be  found  too  moderate  for 
the  labor  required  by  the  new  postage  law. 

I  Of  the  post-offices  now  existing,  668  are  in 
Maine;  in  New-Hampshire,  355;  Vermont, 
382  ;  Massachusetts,  585  ;  Rhode-Islaud,  74  ; 
Connecticut,  339  ;  New- York.  2,319  ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  60;  New-Jersev,  394;  Pennsylvania, 
1,790;  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
337 ;  Virginia,  1,296;  North  Carolina,  785  ; 
South  Carolina,  484;  Georgia,  658  ;  Florida, 
105;  Alabama,  580;  Mississippi,  553  ;  Louis¬ 
iana,  218;  Arkansas,  328;  Texas,  310;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  760;  Kentucky,  669;  Ohio,  1,640; 
Michigan,  544;  Indiana,  896;  Illinois,  1,026  ; 
Missouri,  592 ;  Wisconsin,  477  ;  Iowa,  294  ; 
California,  34:  Utah,  1;  New-Mexico.  2  ;  Ne¬ 
braska,  2;  Minnesota,  16;  Oregon,  31.  Of 
the  postmasters  superintending  these,  36  re¬ 
ceive  a  salary  of  $2,000  ;  174  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000;  347  from  $500  to  $1,000:  208  from 
$400  to  $500;  381  from  $300  to  $400;  697 
from  $200  to  $300 ;  2,022  from  $100  to  $200; 
3,279  from  $50  to  $100 ;  4,086  from  $25  to 
$50;  and  8,369  a  salary  under  $25  per  annum. 

Transportation  of  the  Mail. — The  United 
States  is  divided  into  five  contract  sections, 
and  the  contract  year  commences  on  the  first 
of  July,  and  includes  four  civil  c :  solar  years. 
These  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  are 
let,  according  to  the  act  of  1845.  “  to  the  low¬ 
est  bidder  tendering  sufficient  guarantees  for 
faithful  performance,  without  other  reference 
to  the  mode  of  such  transportation  than  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity, 
certainty,  and  security  of  such  transportation.”’ 
Some  of  the  leading,  and  to  the  general  ob¬ 
server,  most  interesting  features  of  the  mail 
contract  are  the  following :  (a.)  Only  seven 
minutes  at  the  most  are  allowed  for  openiug 
and  closing  the  mails ;  (b.)  the  mail  is  to  be 
conveyed  in  preference  to  passengers,  even, 
if  necessary,  to  their  exclusion  ;  (c.)  post-office 
blanks,  mail-bags,  and  special  agents  are  to  be 
conveyed  without  extra  charge;  (</.)  mail 
agents  are  to  be  conveyed  without  charge  on 
railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  when  the  size  of 
the  mail  or  other  reasons  require  it;  (c.)  for- 
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feitures  of  pay,  wholly  or  partial,  according 
to  a  fixed  scale,  are  to  take  place  whew  trips 
are  not  performed,  and  fines  are  imposed  for 
arrivals  behind  the  time.  For  every  failure 
to  arrive  within  the  contract  time  a  specified 
excuse  must  be  given,  and  a  register  of  such 
failures  and  the  alleged  excuses  must  be  kept 
by  the  postmaster  at  whose  office  they  occur. 
A  contractor  is  bound  to  supply  all  offices 
within  eighty  rods  of  his  route,  even  though 
they  be  established  after  the  date  of  his  con¬ 
tract,  without  additional  pay  ;  and  he  is  re¬ 
quired  in  all  cases  to  carry  the  entire  mail, 
any  lending  behind  of  the  mail  bags  subjecting 
him  to  a  fine,  to  be  deducted,  as  are  all  the 
fines  he  may  incur,  from  his  contract  pay. 
Contractors  on  special  routes,  if  their  route 
yield  the  sum  specified,  receive  that  sum,  if 
not,  they  must  bear  the  loss ;  if  it  yield  more, 
they  only  receive  the  stipulated  compensation. 
Other  rules  relative  to  the  transport  of  the 
mail,  not  specially  relating  to  contractors, 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  (a.)  The  mail  cannot  be  borne  upon  a  road 
which  has  not  been  declared  a  post  road,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  well  understood  cases ;  (A)  a 
member  of  Congress  can  have  no  interest  in 
any  mail  contract ;  (c.)  the  mail  can  be  carried 
only  by  free  white  persons,  a  fine  of  §20  being 
imposed  on  the  contractor  for  eveiy  violation 
of  the  regulation;  (d.)  the  master  of  every 
ship  arriving  from  any  port  in  the  United 
States  at  another  where  there  is  a  post-office, 
must  deliver  to  the  postmaster  all  letters  in 
his  charge,  before  he  is  allowed  to  break  bulk 
or  make  entry ;  (e)  rg  letters  or  packets  can  be 
carried  over  any  post  route  outside  of  the  mail, 
excepting  private  messengers,  and  by  those 
who  receive  no  compensation ;  (/.)  no  post¬ 
master,  or  his  assistant  or  clerk,  can  be  a  con¬ 
tractor,  or  be  interested  in  a  contract  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  mails ;  (g.)  the  Postmaster-General  is 
empowered  to  make  special  arrangements 
with  the  owners  of  steamboats  and  railroads 
for  transporting  the  mails,  without  reference 
to  the  ordinary  mode  of  making  the  mail  con. 
tracts ;  and,  for  extraordinary  expenses  when 
required,  he  may  grant  the  most  liberal  terms ; 
‘(It.)  a  mail  carrier  losing,  destroying,  or  de¬ 
serting  his  mail,  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties ; 
and  any  person  robbing  him  is  punishable,  for 
■the  first  offense,  with  five  years’  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  second  with  death,  which  latter 
penalty  is  also  inflicted  for  the  first  offense  if 
the  carrier  be  wounded  or  killed ;  (j.)  post¬ 
masters,  drivers  of  mail-coaches,  and  mail  car¬ 
riers,  are  exempt  from  militia  and  jury  duty. 

The  subjoined  information  respecting  the 
extent  and  expense  of  the  mail  contracts  for 
the  year  ending  with  the  close  of  June,  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- General,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
December  3d,  1851,  will  no  doubt  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  present  connection.  Six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  mail  routes 


were  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  form¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  length  of  169,290  miles,  and 
involving  an  annual  cost  for  the  transportation 
of  mails  of  $3.421, 7  54.  The  total  annual 

transportation  amounts  to  53,2*72,252  miles, 
of  which  8,568, '701  are  performed  upon  rail¬ 
roads,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  eleven 
cents  five  mills  per  mile ;  5,454,982  miles  in 
steamboats,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  cents 
three  mills  per  mile;  19, 726, 588  miles  in 
coaches,  at  about  five  cents  three  mills  per 
mile;  and  19,521,975  miles  in  modes  not 
specified,  at  about  four  cents  eight  mills  per 
mile.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
this  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  13, 354- 
miles  in  the  length  of  inland  mail  routes,  and 
of  $547,110  in  the  annual  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  comparison  is  irrespective  of  the 
routes  in  California  and  Oregon.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  state  the  annual  transportation  amounts 
to  537,4-76  miles,  and  the  annual  cost  to 
§130,270 ;  in  the  latter  to  66,960  miles,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $40,441.  There  are  six  foreign 
mail  routes,  three  of  which  are  under  contract 
with  the  post-office  department,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2.09  S-’O  per  mile  ;  and  three  under 
contract  with  the  Navy  Department,  at  a  cost 
j  of  about  $2.42  6-10  per  mile. 

Distribution. — In  order  to  insure  certainty, 
regularity,  and  dispatch,  in  sending  packets 
from  one  remote  point  to  another,  offices  have 
been  established,  which,  besides  the  usual 
duties,  perform  the  work  of  distribution.  Much 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  different  officials 
connected  with  the  department.  Systematic 
distribution  was  first  attempted  by  the  elder 
Granger,  (1810 ;)  each  postmaster,  previous 
to  his  time,  being  left  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
j  route  for  forwarding  the  matter  of  his  mails. 

I  Modifications  were  subsequently  made,  at 
different  times,  in  this  scheme,  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  arrangement  now  existing.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  here  the  details  of  the 
plan  of  distribution.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  with  all  its  modifications,  it  is  yet  quite 
imperfect,  and  frequently  halts  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  mistakes,  they  are  constantly  occur¬ 
ring.  Three  hundred  letters,  for  example, 
are  received  daily  at  the  New-York  office 
which  are  improperly  sent  there  for  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  thus  causing,  as  in  many  other 
places,  a  double  distribution,  each  of  which 
would  cost  the  general  post-office  a  commission 
of  7  per  cent.,  if  provision  were  not  made  to 
prevent  it  in  New-York.  The  commissions  on 
letters  erroneously  sent  for  distribution  to  the 
New-York  office  would,  if  charged,  amount  in 
one  year  to  $85,328  ;  as  it  is,  they  are  only 
saved  by  the  employment  of  extra  clerk',  with 
much  confusion  and  delay,  and  with  >  ich  ex¬ 
pense  for  clerk  hire,  to  the  departin'  Mr. 
Bo  wen  computes  the  amount  of  money  paid  at 
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present  by  tbe  department  for  double  distri¬ 
bution;  at  §300,000  per  annum;  which,  he 
says,  is  less  than  one  half  what  was  formerly 
paid  on  the  same  account.  A  more  simple 
scheme  than  that  now  in  operation,  and  one 
that  will  save  all  these  extra  expenses,  is  that  of 
single  distribution,  as  proposed  by  this  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  not  important  that  his  plan  should 
be  exhibited  here  at  full  length ;  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  it  is  based  on  the  present  distribu¬ 
tion  scheme,  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and 
not  difficult  to  be  put  into  execution.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  department  will  give  the  plan  a  fair 
consideration for  to  such  it  is  fully  entitled, 
as  having  been  matured  by  one  whose  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  practical  working  of  the  post- 
office  system  of  this  country  gives  weight  to 
his  opinions,  and  who  deserves  our  thanks  for 
the  labor  and  expense  which  he  has  undergone 
in  the  preparation  and  complete  explanation 
of  the  arrangement  he  proposes.  ] 

Rates  of  Internal  Postage. — The  new  post¬ 
age  law  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1S51.  According  to  this  law,  the  postage  on 
a  letter  not  weighing  over  half  an  ounce,  sent 
any  distance  in  the  United  States,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  3,000  miles,  is  three  cents,  if  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  five  cents,  not  prepaid.  For  any 
distance  over  3,000  miles  the  rates  are  doubled. 
If  sent  wholly  or  in  part  by  sea,  or  to  or  from 
a  country  with  which  the  United  States  has 


no  postal  treaty,  the  rates  are  ten  cents  for  arrr 
distance  under  2,500  miles,  and  tioenty  cents - 
for  any  additional  distance.  A  letter  weigh¬ 
ing  over  half  an  ounce,  no  matter  how  little,  is 
charged  double  postage ;  and  so  every  addi¬ 
tional  half  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof,  is  charged 
three  cents,  or  five  cents  additional,  according 
as  the  letter  is  or  is  not  prepaid.  Drop-letters 
or  letters  put  in  the  post-office  for  delivery  in 
the  same  place,  are  charged  one  cent  each, 
whether  prepaid  or  not.  In  all  cases,  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  a  letter  is  conveyed  is  estimated 
by  that  of  the  post-road  along  which  it  is 
transmitted.  Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  let¬ 
ters  appear  to  be  chargeable  as  before  tbe  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law — six  cents  each,  if  delivered 
at  the  office  of  original  reception,  and  two  cents 
additional  if  forwarded  to  another  office  for 
delivery.. 

The  postage  on  newspapers,. pamphlets,  etc., 
is  determined  by  a  complicated  calculation. 
Its  manner  of.  adjustment  is  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  public,  and  in  many  cases  tbe  rate 
I  itself  is  decidedly  higher  (sometimes  twice  as 
I  high)  than  under  the  former  regulations.  It  is 
j  not  likely  that  these  rates  will  continue  long  in- 
force.  They  are  best  exhibited  in  the  tabular 
form  in  which  they  were  originally  published 
on  the  14th  of  June  Last,  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 


Rates,  per  quarter,  when  sent  from  the  office  of  publication  to  bona  fide  Subscribers. 


From  and  after  the  30th  ef  June,  1851-,  for  each  newspaper  not 
exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight,  the  annexed  rates  per  quarter 
are  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance.  These  rates  only  apply  where 
the  paper  is  sent  from  the  office  of  publication  to  actual  and  hona 
jldc  subscribers. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

1st.  Weekly  Papers,  only  when  sent  as  above  stated,  are  to  be-  delivered  free  in,  tbe  county  where  they  are 
.published,  and  this  although  conveyed  in  the  mail  over  25. miles. 

2d.  Newspapers  containing  not  over  300  square  inches,  are  to  be  charged  one  quarter  the  above  rates. 

3d.  Publishers  of  newspapers  are  allowed  exchange  free  of  postage,  one  copy  of  each  number  only;  and 
this  privilege  extends  to  newspapers  published  in  Canada. 

4lh,  The  weight  of  newspapers  must  be  taken  or  determined  when  they  are  in  a  dry.  state. 

51  h.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receivo  newspapers  free  of  postage  under  their  franking  privilege,. 
0th.  Payment  in  advance  does  not  entitle  the  party  paying  to  any  deduction  from  the  above  rates. 


Rates  on  Transient  Newspapers  and  other  Mailable  Printed  Mattw. 


Note. — For  each  additional  ounce  or  fractional  part  of 
air  ounce,  beyond  the  ten  ounces  embraced  in  thi3  table,  an 
additional  rate  must  be  charged. 
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DIRECTIONS. 


ls£.  Ou  every  transient  newspaper,  unsealed  circular,  handbill,  engraving,  pamphlet,  periodical,  magazine, 
book,  and  every  other  description  of  printed  matter,  the  above  rates  must  in  ail  cases  be  pre-paid  according 
to  the  weight.  „  .  ,  4,  .  , 

fg!2d.  Whenever  any  printed  matter  on  which  the  postage  is  required  to  bo  pre-paid,  shall,  through  tne  inat¬ 
tention  of  postmasters  or  otherwise,  be  sent  without  pre-payment,  the  same  shall  be  charged  with  double 


the  above  rates. 

3d.  Bound  books  and  parcels  of  printed 


matter  not  weighing  over  32  ounces,  shall  be  deemed  mailable 


mau.er.  .  , 

Periodicals  published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  sent  from  the  office  of  publication,  to 
actual  bona  fide  subscribers,  are  to  be  charged  with  one  half  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  last  ot  the  above 
tables,  and  pre-payment  of  a  quarter  postage  thereon  must  in  all  cases  be  required.  Periodicals  published 
at  intervals  of  more  than  three  months  are  charged  with  the  full  rate,  which  must  be  pro-paid. 

In  case  there  is  on  or  in  any  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  matter,  or  paper  connected 
therewith,  any  manuscript  of  any  kind  by  which  information  shall  be  asked  for,  or  communicated  in  writing, 
or  by  marks  or  signs,  the  said  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  matter,  becomes  subject  to 
letter  postage;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to  remove  the  wrappers  and  envelopes  from  all  prmteu 
matter  and  pamphlets  not  charged  with  letter  postage,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  upon 
or  connected  with  it  any  such  printed  matter,  or  in  such  package  any  matter  or  thing  which  would  authorize 
or  require  the  charge  of  a  higher  rate  of  postage  thereon. 


Hates  of  Foreign  Postage. — The  rates  of 

Sostnge  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
ritain  are  determined  by  the  postal  treaty 
of  May,  1849.  Previous  to  this  treaty,  the 
British  government  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  sea-postage  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  Even  letters  conveyed  across  the 
sea  iu  our  own  vessels  could  not,  be  delivered 
or  posted  in  Great  Britain,  without  the  pre¬ 
payment  to  that  country  of  the  entire  sea-! 
postage.  The  postal  treaty  has  totally  changed 
this  objectionable  state  of  affairs;  and  the  rev¬ 
enue  derived  from  sea-letters,  amounting  an¬ 
nually  to  about  §1,000,000,  instead  of  going 
wholly  to  one,  is  now  divided  between  tire  two 
governments.  The  rates  of  postage,  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  treaty,  are  as  follows ; 

The  entire  postage  between  any  office  in  the 
United  States,  (California  and  Oregon  except¬ 
ed,)  and  any  other  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
is  twenty-four  cents,  for  a  letter  not  weighing 
more  than  half  an  ounce  ;  forty-eight,  for  one 
exceeding  that  weight;  ninety -six,  if  the 
weight  exceed  an  ounce,  but  not  two  ounces ; 
the  rate  being  doubled  after  the  first  ounce. 
The  postage  may  be  left  unpaid ;  if  paid,  all 
that  is  due  must  be  given  at  once,  as  fractional 
payments  will  be  disregarded.  Letters  from  , 
or  to  Oregon  or  California  are  charged  five  cents  1 
more  than  the  above  mentioned  rates.  Of  this j 
postage  on  foreign  letters,  the  British  govern-  j 
ment,  if  it  conveys  the  letter  in  its  own  packet,  | 
retains  all  but  five  cents .  If  a  letter  be  car-  j 
riod  over  the  ocean  in  an  American  steamer,  j 
that  government  retains,  on  collecting  the  post¬ 
age,  only  three  cents  out  of  the  whole,  the  rest, 
being  credited,  and  ultimately  paid,  to  the 
United  States. 

Newspapers  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  charged  two  cents  postage,  which  must  be 
prepaid  iu  America  ;  but  newspapers  coming 
thence  are  paid  for,  at  the  same  rate,  when 
delivered.  On  pamphlets,  books,  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  the  postage  is  two  cents  each,  when  weigh¬ 
ing  not  more  than  two  ounces ;  and  one  cent 
for  every  additional  ounce,  prepaid,  if  sent  from 
here,  but  not  otherwise. 

Letters  sent  to  other  foreign  countries  in  or 


out  of  Europe,  which  have  to  pass  in  their 
transit  through  Great  Britain,  must,  if  they  are 
to  be  transported  in  an  English  steamer,  have 
the  United  States  postage,  and  that  only,  pre¬ 
paid  ;  if  sent  by  an  American  vessel,  they  must 
have  both  the  inland  and  ocean  postage  pre¬ 
paid.  Letters  sent  from  the  United  States  by 
one  of  our  steamers,  to  any  point,  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  where  they  touch,  must  be 
prepaid,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  the  half 
ounce.  .  Newspapers,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  will  pay  two  cents.  The  postage  to 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  recently  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  per  half  ounce,  is  now  ten  cents  prepaid, 
if  the  letter  be  sent  not  over  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles;  over  2,000  miles,  the  postage  is 
ten  cents  the  half  ounco.  The  postage  on  let¬ 
ters  sent  to  ihe  British  West  Indies,  which 
must  be  paid  in  advance,  is  the  same  as  that 
charged  upon  letters  forwarded  to  Cuba.  The 
charge  on  newspapers  is  two  cents.  Letters 
sent  to  such  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  are 
not  British,  are  charged  thirty-five  cents  the 
half  ounce,  for  distances  not  over  2,500  miles, 
and  forty-five  cents  for  any  distance  over,  to  be 
prepaid  ;  as  also  letters  coming  thence.  News¬ 
papers  are  charged  four  cents.  The  postage 
on  letters  sent  to  South  America  is,  in  general, 
fifty  cents  per  half  ounce,  prepaid  ;  on  news¬ 
papers,  die.,  eight  cents  per  ounce.  Letters  sent 
intoCanada  from  any  office  in  the  U nited  States , 
not  over  3,000  miles  from  the  Canada  line,  by 
the  route  travelled,  are  charged  ten  cents  for 
the  first  half  ounce,  increasing  proportionally 
for  every  fraction  of  a  half  ounce;  over  3,000 
miles  fifteen  cents ;  prepayment  being  optional. 

Mailing  of  Newspapers, — Gveiy  facility  for 
|  mailing  and  transmitting  their  newspapers,  is 
J  granted  by  law  and  by  usage  to  editors  and 
publishers.  If  their  mail  is  large,  they  are 
furnished  with  bags  and  allowed  to  make  it 
up  themselves,  and  transmit  it  without  fur¬ 
ther  examination;  and  vet,  in  case  of  mis¬ 
carriage  of  papers,  postmasters  are  held  re¬ 
sponsible,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  publisher  or  the  mail  contract¬ 
ors.  Packets  of  newspapers  addressed  to 
one  office  cannot  be  opened  at  another ;  and 
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if,  by  accident,  a  packet  should  lose  its  wrap¬ 
per-  the  postmaster  discovering  it  is  bound 
either  to  re-direct  ifcv  or  to  return  it  to  the' pub¬ 
lisher.  And  no  postmaster  is  allowed  to  lend 
or  to  sutler  to  be  read,  in  his  office,  any  news- 
paper  directed  to  another  person ;  but  to 
gtuud  against  fraud,  be  is  not  only  permitted 
but  required  to  take  the  wrappers  oft'  from 
papers  which  come  to  his  office  in  envelopes 
— these  wrappers  not  being  counted  part  of  the 
newspapers,  and  not  being  subject  to  postage. 

Collection  of  Postage  and  Delivery  of  Let¬ 
ters. — Nothing  but  specie  can  be  taken  for  post¬ 
ages*.  and  postmasters  are  not  authorized,  in 
any  case,  to  give  credit.  Postage  on  news¬ 
papers  regularly  subscribed  for  is  to  be  paid 
quarterly  in  advance.  Letters  may  be  deliv¬ 
ered  only  to  the  person  addressed,  or  to  one 
authorized  to  receive  them,  by  order,  which 
order,  however,  is  sometimes  implied.  Letters 
delivered  to  the  wrong  person,  and  opened  by 
him  through  mistake,  must  receive  his  endorse¬ 
ment  to  that  effect,  and  be  returned  therewith 
to  the  post-office. 

Letter  Carriers  and  Mail  Agents. — Post¬ 
masters  may  employ  letter-carriers ,  who  are 
qualified  for  their  office,  by  giving  to  the 
United  States  approved  bonds.  Their  com¬ 
pensation  in  large  cities  is  one  cent  per  letter ; 
in  small  cities,  two  cents ,  as  formerly ;  on  each 
paper  they  are  entitled  to  l  cent.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  mail  carrier  to  receive  and  convey 
all  letters  to  the  post-office  which  are  handed 
to  him  more  than  a  mile  from  the  office.  Be¬ 
side  these  carriers,  there  are  employed  (by  the 
Postmaster-General)  on  certain  railroad  and 
steamboat  routes,  mail  agents  and  mail  mes¬ 
sengers,  who  are  qualified  by  taking  the  re¬ 
quired  oaths,  and  who,  like  mail  carriers,  are 
exempt  from  militia  and  jury  duty. 

Postage  Stamps  and  Advertising  Letters. — 
Postage  stamps,  of  the  denomination  of  one, 
three,  and  twelve  cents,  may  be  purchased  to 
any  amount,  at  important,  offices;  and  these 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  money,  and  are,  in 
some  respects,  more  convenient  for  the  pre¬ 
payment  of  postage.  Such  a  stamp  is  can¬ 
celled  by  the  postmaster  in  whose  office  the 
letter  bearing  it  may  have  been  deposited. 
Loiters  remaining  uncalled  for  in  any  office  are 
to  be  advertised  every  week,  or  less  frequently, 
according  to  a  fixed  rule,  in  the  paper  of  the 
place  in  which  the  office  is  situated  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
per  letter.  If  there  be  no  paper  in  the  town, 
or  if  the  list  be  refused,  the  postmaster  must 
wst  up,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  a  manuscript 
ist  of  the  letters  in  question. 

7 he  Framking  Privilege. — Certain  citizens 
and  officers  of  government  arc  entitled  to  free¬ 
dom  of  postage  on  their  letters  and  packets : 
among  these  are  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
any  person  who  has  been  President  of  the 
United  states,  the  Vice-President,  members  of 
Congress,  and  delegates  from  territories,  the 


governors  of  states,  the  three  assistant  post- 
masters-general,  and  certain  postmasters,  each, 
however,  under  given  restrictions.  Besides 
these,  publishers  of  newspapers,  periodicals, 
etc.,  not  exceeding  16  oz.  in  weight,  may  ex¬ 
change  with  each  other,  postage  free.  The 
franking  privilege  is  purely  personal :  it  travels 
with  its  possessor,  and  can  be  exercised  only  in 
one  place  at  the  same  time.  Franks  cannot 
be  left  behind  on  envelopes  for  letters  to  be 
written  by  another  person;  yet  this  rule  is 
perpetually  violated,  without  reflection,  by 
members  of  Congress.  Postmasters,  whose 
yearly  receipts  do  not  exceed  $200,  can  frank 
letters  to  publishers  of  newspapers,  as  their 
agent,  for  the  agency  being  taken  for  granted 
by  the  appeavance  of  the  frank.  The  free 
matter  sent  to  and  from  Washington,  during 
the  last  two  years,  would  have  realized  $1,795,- 
920,  at  the  present  rates,  and  $4,240,820  at  the 
rates  in  force  a  year  ago;  and  this  not  counting 
newspapers,  etc.  This  abuse  of  the  privilege 
requires  legislative  action. 

Lost  Letters,  &c. — Money  or  any  valuable 
property  transmitted  by  the  mail,  is  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner.  If  a  letter  is  lost,  the  de¬ 
partment  will  make  every  effort  to  recover  it, 
and  to  punish  any  one  who  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  loss.  To  assist  it  in  its  efforts  to  do  so, 
the  loser  should  forward  to  Washington  all  the 
particulars  "which  he  can  collect  respecting  the 
mailing  of  the  letter,  etc.  Should  not  the  let¬ 
ter  or  money  be  recovered  after  all,  there  is 
no  remedy  ;  the  courts  have  frequently  decided 
in  favor  of  the  department,  and  there  is  only 
in  certain  cases  a  remedy  against  the  post* 
master.  The  postmaster  is  liable  for  the  Joss, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  sustained  in 
consequence  of  his  negligence. 

Expenses  and  Receipts  of  the  Department 
The  entire  expenditure  of  the  last  year,  as  given 
in  the  Postmaster-General’s  late  report,  (Dec., 
1851,)  amounted  to  $6,278,401  ;  but  this  in¬ 
cludes  a  payment  made  to  Great  Britain,  and 
a  payment  under  an  award.  The  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditure  was  $6,024,566.  The  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  amounted  to  $6,786,498 ; 
of  which  $5,369,242  were  derived  from  letter 
(including  foreign)  postage  and  stamps  sold, 
arid  $1,035,130  from  postage  on  newspapers, 
periodicals,  etc.  Allowance  must  be  made 
here  for  the  sum  payable  to  Britain,  and  for 
that  for  additional  appropriations.  These  al¬ 
lowances  made,  the  ordinary  revenues  are 
$6,551,977,  being  an  increase  of  $999,006  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  balance  of 
$527,411  over  the  proper  expenditures  of  the 
present  year.  The  estimated  expenses  for  the 
current  year  are  $7,123,448.  The  reduced 
rates  on  printed  matter,  and  the  extension  of 
the  exchange  privilege  to  publishers,  will 
alone,  it  is  thought,  reduce  the  revenue  for  the 
current  year  $500,000.  If  all  the  free  matter 
carried  in  the  mail  were  charged  with  postage, 
it  would,  at  the  present  rates,  add  to  the  rev- 
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enue  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  per 
annum. 

In  his  late  report,  Mr.  Hall  recommends  that 
the  rates  on  letters  remain  as  they  now  are, 
but  that  not  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three, 
rates  of  inland  postage  should  be  fixed  on 
newspapers  sent  to  subscribers,  and  that  the 
postage  on  transient  newspapers  and  other 

Jirinted  matter  should  be  more  nearly  assimi- 
ated  to  the  ordinary  newspaper  rates.  “  It  is 
difficult,”  he  says,  and  the  remark  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  “to  assign  a  sufficient 
reason  for  charging  upon  such  periodicals  as 


the  reviews,  the  numerous  magazines,  and 
theological,  medical,  and  law  periodicals,  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  postage  charged 
for  the  same  distance  upon  an  equat  weight  of 
;  newspapers.  Such  periodicals  are  less  ephem¬ 
eral  than  the  ordinary  newspapers,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  beneficial  in  their  influence.”  It 
is  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  this  matter 
in  hand  during  the  present  session,  and  reduce 
to  something  like  regularity  and  fairness  our 
present  anomalous  system  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  postage. 


Appendix  I. — Statement  of  the  number  of  Post-offices,  the  length  of  Mail  Routes ,  and 
extent  of  Mail  Transportation  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Amount  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditures  of  the  Post-office  Department ,  under  appropriate  heads,  in  each  year,  from 
1840  to  1851,  inclusive. 
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f,ialIa?!Ud/nxg^''f0,r-0j  for  lefcter  Postages  of  the  Government,  (b)  Do.  $163,505  48  received 

lnrlmii rSi?W.U  3“.°f  Briti&  Postages,  (d)  Including  $147,003  82  of  British  postages,  (e) 
0  ^r'tis9  Postages.  (/)  Including  $22,089  81  received  for  newspaper  and  pamphlet 
SWr?  OVeT^  !ncludinS  s20’94-  59  received  for  ditto.  (A)  Including  $482  057  drawn 
Tre™nrv JmW aPP?oyed  1841.  (i)  "..eluding  §150  000,  drawn  from  the 

nm  fit.  ...1  n.,  ..  ,  .  ennn  nm^  drawn  fl’Oin  thO 


Post-office  Department ,  November  28, 1851. 


1  from  the  Treasury 

- g  $233,235  40  paid  for  British  postages. 

J.  Marrqn,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
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Appendix  If. — The  following  table  shows  very  nearly  the  number  of  Post-offices  in  each  State 
and  Territory  on  the  30 th  day  of  Jane  last ,  classified  according  to  the  compensation  alloioed 
to  each  Postmaster,  for  the  fiscal  year  1350-51. 
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Appendix  III. — Statement  of  the  number  of  Post-offices  and  length  of  Post-roads  in  the 
United  States,  the  annual  amount  paid  for  Mail  Transportation,  and  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditures  of  the  Post-office  Department  at  periods  of  five  years,  from  1790  to  1835, 
inclusive. 


YEARS 

Number  of  Post- 
olfiCfcS 

Length  of  Post- 
roads 

Paid  for  trans¬ 
portation 

3 

cs 

w 

1790 . 

75 

1,875 

22,081  00 

37,935  00 

32.140  00 

1705 . 

453 

13,207 

75,359  00 

160,020  00 

117.893  00 

1S00 . 

903 

20  817 

128,644  00 

280.804  00 

|  213,994  00 

1 805 . . . 

1,558 

31,076 

239,635  00 

421,373  00 

377,367  00 

1810 . 

2.300 

36,406 

327,966)  60 

551,684  00 

495,969  00 

1815 . 

3,000 

43,748 

487,779  00 

1,043,005  00 

748,121  00 

182> . . . 

4,500 

72,492 

782,425  00 

1,111.927  00 

1,160,926  00 

1825 . 

5,677 

84,052 

785,616  00 

l,3i'6,525  00 

1,219,043  00 

1830 . 

8,450 

115,176 

1,272,150  00 

1,919,300  00 

1,959,109  00 

1835 . . . . 

1  10.770 

l  142,774 

1,533,222  00 

3.152,376  00 

2,585,108  00 

J.  Mauiion,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster -General. 

Post-office  Department,  Nov.  28, 1851. 
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POST  SYSTEM — Ancient. — One  of  the 
most  important  steps  taken  by  Gyrus,  when 
he  had  subjugated  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
was  to  create  an  establishment  similar  to  our 
modern  posts,  by  which  the  most  speedy  in¬ 
telligence  was  conveyed  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  his  vast  empire.  Between  Sardis, 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  Lusa,  the  residence 
of  the  Persian  king,  there  are  computed  to 
have  been  one  hundred  and  eleven  houses. 
The  distance  of  the  road  has  been  estimated 
at  13,400  Greek  stadia,  nearly  equal  to  1,340 
geographical  miles.  From  the  errors  of  tran¬ 
scribers,  however,  as  appears  from  a  note  to 
Macpherson,  there  is  some  apparent  disagree¬ 
ment  upon  this  point,  and  commentators  have 
consequently  been  much  puzzled  in  reconciling 
the  remote  distances  by  which  the  houses  were 
separated.  We  may  regard  the  inference 
which  has  resulted,  that  some  of  the  stages  are 
evidently  omitted,  as  a  legitimate  one,  though 
we  may  not  conceive  fully  the  advantages  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  fact  as  conducive  to  any  very 
important  end. 

Italy  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
the  system  of  posts.  Constituted  principally 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  intelligence  from 
the  army,  under  the  Emperor  Augustus,  it 
was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
couriers  employed  were  remarkable  for  their 
extraordinary  swiftness.  Dispatches  from 
Sclavonia  were  received  by  Augustus  in  four 
days,  and  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  indignantly  j 
thrown  away  all  dispatches  that  were  more  j 
than  twenty  days  from  Asia,  fifteen  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  ten  from  Africa,  five  from  Sclavonia,  and 
three  from  any  part  of  Italy.  Such  was  the 
expedition  to  which  the  ancients  were  accus¬ 
tomed.  The  privacy  of  letters  was  so  much 
respected,  that  the  breaking  of  a  seal  was,  by 
the  criminal  code  of  Milan,  punished  with 
death. 

During  the  ninth  century,  messengers  who 
travelled  on  horseback  existed  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
government  service.  The  establishment, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  of  but  short 
duration. 

In  the  East  earner  pigeons  are  used.  They 
became  known  in  Europe  through  the  Crusa¬ 
ders,  but  seem  never  to  have  been  introduced 
to  any  extent  in  more  recent  years.  The  carrier 
pigeon  is  a  native  of  the  East.  An  actual 
post  system,  says  Leiber,  was  established  by 
the  Sultan  Mouredden  Mahmood,  who  died  in 
1174,  in  which  pigeons  were  the  messengers. 
It  was  extended  and  improved  by  the  Caliph 
Ahmed  Abraser-Lidiv-Allah  of  Bagdad,  who 
died  in  1225.  When  that  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mongols  in  1258,  this  flying  post 
was  destroyed  by  them.  The  manner  of  using 
them  is  by  placing  a  particular  kind  of  silk 
paper,  called  bird  paper,  lengthwise  under  one 
wing,  and  .fastened  with  a  pin  to  a  feather, 
the  point  of  the  pin  being  turned  from  the 


body.  They  have  been  known  to  accomplish 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  para- 
sangs,  more  than  2,700  English  miles,  in  a  day. 
According  to  the  elder  Pliny,  Deeius  Brutus 
sent  dispatches  from  Modena  by  pigeons. 
They  were  in  much  later  times  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Paris  and  Amsterdam  to 
convey  the  course  of  exchange  and  the  prices 
of  stocks  from  one  city  to  the  other.  And  in 
our  day,  the  velocity  of  their  movements  has 
much  anticipated  those  of  the  steam  engine. 

Part  of  the  post  system  of  the  Great  Mogul 
is  conducted  by  means  of  pigeons.  They  are 
kept  in  several  places  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  they 
carry  them  from  one  end  of  that  immense  em¬ 
pire  to  another.  The  Dutch  within  Seizes 
have  resorted  to  the  same  vehicles.  The  Con¬ 
sul  at  Alexandretta  is  said  by  Tavernier  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  send  news  daily  to 
Aleppo  in  five  hours’  time  by  means  of  pi¬ 
geons,  though  these  two  places  are  three  days’ 
journey  apart  on  horseback. 

Pedestrian  messengers  were  maintained  by 
the  University  of  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  who,  at  certain  times, 
took  charge  of  money  and  letters  for  the  stu¬ 
dents,  collected  in  that  city  from  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

Posts,  upon  the  authority  of  Lewis  Hornick, 
were  first  settled  in  Germany  by  the  Count 
de  Taxis,  at  his  own  expense,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  which  the  Emperor  Mathias  in  1616 
gave  him  in  fief  the  charge  of  postmaster  un¬ 
der  him  and  his  successors.  This  point,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  very  clearly  established. 

In  1295,  throughout  Cambula,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Cathay,  two  days’  journey  from  the 
ocean,  inns  were  established  at  proper  dis¬ 
tances,  where  horses,  provisions,  and  lodgings 
were  kept  for  the  khan’s  ambassadors  and 
messengers,  and  ferry  boats  were  stationed 
also  at  the  rivers  and  lakes.  By  these  means 
letters  were  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  from  200 
to  250  miles  in  a  day. 

On  the  road  from  Cuzco  to  Quito  messen¬ 
gers  were  found  placed  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  when  the  Spaniards  discovered 
Peru  in  1527.  The  orders  of  the  Inca  were 
transmitted  by  them  with  remarkable  speed. 

About  1740  the  Turks  commenced  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  posts  after  the  manner  of 
Christendom,  throughout  their  entire  domin¬ 
ions.  It  was  generally  expected  that  they 
would  operate  very  advantageously  to  their 
commerce,  independent  of  the  large  addition 
which  would  be  made  to  the  sultan’s  revenue, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  late  wars  with 
Russia,  had  become  greatly  impaired.  We 
see  very  clearly,  therefore,  that  in  an  age 
far  removed  from  the  one  in  which  we  live, 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  system 
judiciously  administered  had  forcibly  impress¬ 
ed  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  all  people  of 
j  all  nations.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
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a  state  of  society  in  which  an  approach  to 
civilization  and  refinement  will  not  originate 
an  establishment  like  this.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his 
“Polynesian  Researches,”  says,  that  though 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  not 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to  have  a 
regular  post,  a  native  seldom  makes  a  journey 
across  the  island,  and  scarcely  a  canoe  passes 
from  one  island  to  another,  without  conveying 
a  number  of  letters. 

The  system  of  posts  in  England  has  attained 
to  a  very  great  perfection,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  to  observe  the  many  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  from  its  infancy,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  instructed,  to  the  present  time. 
King  Edward  introduced  an  establishment  of 
riders  with  post  horses,  to  be  changed  every 
twenty  miles,  during  the  war  with  Scotland  in 
1480.  By  handing  letters  and  packets  from 
one  to.  another,  they  were  forwarded  200 
miles  in  the  course  of  two  days,  apparently 
the  farthest  extent  of  the  establishment.  This 
mode  of  conveyance  was  taken  from  one 
France  had  adopted  a  short  time  previously, 
neither  of  which  tended  to  the  public  accom¬ 
modation,  or  had  any  connection  with  com¬ 
merce.  We  can  only  regard  them,  therefore, 
as  the  rudiments  of  an  establishment,  consti¬ 
tuting,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  accommodation  ever  given  to  commerce 
and  friendly  intercourse. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  in 
a  country  like  England,  where,  as  is  clearly 
evident,  it  has  been  carried  to  as  high  a  state 
of  perfection  as  in  any  other  country  c  i  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Considerations  of  econo¬ 
my  have  always  failed  to  exercise  the  same 
influence  with  the  English  nation,  when  op¬ 
posed  to  great  national  objects,  to  which,  in 
our  country,  it  seems  the  bent  and  policy  of 
the  people  to  give  them.  Republican  sim¬ 
plicity  is  not  at  variance  with  grand  designs, 
conceived  for  the  general  benefit,  and  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  national  end. 

In  1631,  William  Frizell  and  others  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  office  of  Postmaster  for  foreign 
parts  in  reversion.  King  James,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  had  previously  erected  this  office,  but 
previous  to  this  appointment  private  under¬ 
takers  only  conveyed  letters  to  and  from  for¬ 
eign  parts.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was 
strictly  enjoined  that  none  but  the  foreign 
postmasters  would  presume  to  exercise  any 
part  of  that  office. 

A  running  post  was  established  by  King 
Charles,  in  1635,  between  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  go  and  come  in  six  days,  and  to  take 
all  such,  letters  as  should  be  directed  to  any 
post- town  in  or  near  the  road.  By-posts 
were  also  required  to  be  placed  at  different 
points,  to  bring  in  and  carry  out  letters  from 
Lincoln,  Hull,  and  other  places.  The  postage 
was  fixed  at  2 d.  the  single  letter,  if  under  80 


miles ;  4<i  between  80  and  140  miles ;  6a7.  if 
above  140  miles,  and  upon  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Scotland,  8c?.,  and  proportion¬ 
ally  for  double  letters  and  packets.  Unless 
to  such  places  as  the  king’s  post  did  not  go, 
messengers  were  not  permitted  to  carry  let¬ 
ters,  except  such  as  were  common  known  car¬ 
riers  with  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

Notwithstanding  KingnCharles’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  letter  carriers  appear  to  have  been  still  in 
use  in  1637,  between  England  and  France.  An 
agreement  was  formed  between  the  heads  of 
these  two  nations,  by  which  the  route  was 
made  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  thence  to 
Paris  by  Bologne,  Abbeville,  and  Amiens. 
All  private  posts  were  prohibited,  and  a  re¬ 
newal  made  of  the  former  declaration  of  the 
several  rates  of  postage  as  exhibited  under 
the  year  1635. 

The  postage  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land  was  farmed  by  the  Council  of  State  to 
John  Manley,  Esq.,  in  1652,  for  £10,000  year¬ 
ly.  Under  this  settlement  the  rate  of  postage 
varied  but  slightly  from  that  of  1635. 

A  new  general  post-office  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  erected 
by  the  Protector  and  his  Parliament  in  1656. 
The  regulations  by  which  it  was  governed 
were  confirmed  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second, 

By  act  of  Parliament,  in  1660,  the  rates  of 
postage  for  England  and  Ireland  were  slightly 
modified.  The  revenue  for  the  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  £21,500. 

In  1676,  Sir  William  Petty,  considered  to 
have  been  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  com¬ 
merce,  is  said  to  have  written  his  political 
arithmetic.  In  Ids  remarks  upon  the  system 
of  posts,  he  computes  the  postage  of  letters 
from  the  year  1636  to  1676  as  having  in¬ 
creased  from  one  to  twenty.  “  The  very  post¬ 
age  of  letters  costs  the  people,”  he  says, 
“  £50,000  per  annum,  fanned  at  much  less.” 

The  penny  post  was  established  in  London 
and  its  suburbs  about  1583,  by  a  man  whom 
history  has  handed  down  to  us  as  an  uphol¬ 
sterer  by  trade,  named  Murray,  who  after¬ 
wards  assigned  it  to  one  Dcckwra,  who  car¬ 
ried  it  on  successfully  for  a  number  of  years, 
till  a  claim  was  laid  to  it  by  the  government 
as  interfering  with  the  general  post-office, 
which  was  part  of  the  crown  revenue.  Dock- 
wra,  in  consequence,  had  a  yearly  pension  of 
£200  settled  on  him  for  life." 

In  1685,  the  revenue  of  the  general  post- 
office,  estimated  at  £65,000  per  annum,  was 
settled  by  the  Parliament  upon  James  the 
Second,  to  be  his  private  estate,  and  never  to 


*  A  writer  in  Rees’  Cyclopiedia,  'ol.  29,  Art. 
“Post,’’ says, “The  penny  post  was  first  set  up  in 
London  in  or  about  the  year  1683  by  a  private  un¬ 
dertaker,  to  whose  assigns  government  allowed  a 
yearly  pension  of  jC200  a  year  for  life,  in  lieu  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  it.” 
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be  accounted  for  by  him,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  public  revenues. 

We  have  noticed  thus  far  the  regular  in¬ 
crease  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source, 
and  the  farther  we  advance  the  more  rapid 
will  its  growth  and  development  be  made  to 
appear.  In  a  printed  letter  to  a  member  of 
Parliament  concerning  the  debts  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  published  in  1701,  the  net  revenue  of 
the  post-office  for  the  year  1699  is  said  to 
have  been  £90,504  10s.  Gd.  It  was  still  at 
this  time  a  part  of  the  king’s  private  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  correspondence  of  Scotland  was  found 
unable  at  this  time  to  support  itself,  and  King 
William,  in  consequence,  made  a  grant  of  the 
whole  revenue  to  Sir  William  Sinclair,  with 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  Finding  it  to  oper¬ 
ate  disadvantageous^  to  his  interest,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  gave  up  the  grant.  The  revenue  arising 
to  the  government  became  soon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  very  considerable. 

One  general  post-office,  as  well  as  one  gen¬ 
eral  postmaster,  was  appointed  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1711,  and  all  former  laws  re¬ 
pealed.  The  chief  letter  offices  were  located 
at  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  New- York,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  postage  on  letters  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  revenue,  including  the  penny 
post,  amounted  to  £111,461  17s.  IGcZ. 

Eleven  years  after  this,  from  an  abstract  of 
the  public  debts,  by  Archibald  Hutcheson, 
Esq.,  it  appears  that 

The  gross  amount  of  the  P.  O. 

annual  revenue  was . £201,804  1  8 

To  be  deducted 
for  frank  cov¬ 
ers  to  letters  £33,397  12  3 
Expense  of  man¬ 
agement..-.  70,396  1  5 

- — - £103,793  13  S 


Net  produce  for  1722 .  £98,010  8  0  j 

Up  to  this  time  members  of  Parliament  and 
other  privileged  persons  were  accustomed  to 
frank  letters  by  signing  their  names  on  the 
corners  of  blank  covers.  To  this  manner  of 
ranking  there  seems  to  have  been  many  ob 
jections,  apart  from  its  being  subject  to  forg- 1 
cry.  Of  one  fact  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  revenues  of  the  office  were 
greatly  injured  from  its  operation.  It  was 
discovered,  among  other  things,  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  members  would  solicit  and  receive 
from  their  masters  large  quantities  of  these 
franks,  and  would  then  dispose  of  them  to 
persons  who  made  a  business  of  openly  sell¬ 
ing  them  in  the  streets.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  after  the  1st  of  May,  1764,  “  no 
letters  should  be  exempted  from  postage  but 
such  as  not  exceeded  2  oz.  in  weight,  sent  to 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  daring 
the  session  of  Parliament ,  or  within  forty 
days  be  fore,  or  forty  days  after,  any  summons 


.or  prorogation  of  the  same,  the  whole  of  the 
superscription  being  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons.” 
The  forgery  of  franks  was,  by  the  same  act, 
rendered  punishable  by  transportation  for 
seven  years. 

The  postage  of  franked  letter^,  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  several  years,  was  equal  to  £170,000  a 
year,  as  appeared  from  an  examination  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  Under  the 
new  regulation  a  great  portion  of  this  large 
amount  was  added  to  the  revenue.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  post-office  this  year  amounted 
to  £281,535.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  farmed 
in  the  year  1664  for  £21,500;  ancl  twenty 
years  earlier  it  was  estimated  at  only  £5,000. 
The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  increased 
facility  and  dispatch  in  the  conveyance  of  let¬ 
ters,  necessarily  promoted  the  increase  of  cor¬ 
respondence. 

The  rates  of  postage  were  increased  in  17  85, 
and  ships  bringing  letters  were  obliged  to  de¬ 
liver  them  at  the  post-office.  The  postmaster- 
general  was  empowered  to  establish  penny 
posts  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  lie  thought 
proper,  and  it  was  made  felony  to  be  four, a 
guilty  of  the  embezzlement  of  letters,  or  of 
committing  a  robbery  upon  the  mail. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Its  Early  History, 
and  Progress  in  Population,  Commerce, 
Trade,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Edu¬ 
cation,  Ac. — Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  in 
the  Union  which  bears,  and  transmits  to  future 
ages,  the  name  of  a  private  individual.  It  is 
known  that  the  natural  modesty  of  William 
Penn  earnestly  declined  the  honor  of  having 
his  name  latinized  into  that  of  a  great  Ameri 
can  province ;  but  Charles  II.  of  England  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Pennsylvania,  as  being  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  name  that  could 
then  be  devised.  It  must  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  territory  in  question  has  now 
lost  much  of  the  sylvan  character  that  it  must 
have  possessed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
However  great  Penn’s  obligations  may  have 
been  to  the  “  merry  monarch”  for  the  honor 
conveyed  in  the  name  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  soil  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  Penn,  by  Charles  II.,  was  far  from 
being  a  gift. 

William  Penn  inherited  from  his  father, 
Admiral  Penn,  who  acquired  some  distinction 
as  commander  of  the  English  fleet  at  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  subsequent 
war  with  the  Dutch,  a  large  fortune,  to  which 
he  added  remarkable  abilities,  both  natural 
and  acquired.  His  education,  however,  was 
somewhat  irregular,  owing  to  circumstances 
resulting  from  his  stubborn  inflexibility  of 
purpose  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  religious  principles.  While  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Oxford  lie  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  the  University  “because  he  would  per- 
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sist  in  pulling  from  the  backs  of  his  feliow- 
students  those  popish  and  unnecessary  badges, 
their  gowns.” 

Among  other  things  which  Penn  inherited 
from  his  father — and  this  was,  in  the  end,  his 
greatest  inheritance — was  a  claim  against  the 
government,  of  £16,000,  of  which  the  Admiral 
had  been  plundered  at  the  shutting  up  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  claim,  for  which  there  was 
little  hope  of  ever  getting  any  thing,  (as 
Charles  II.  was  notoriously  extravagant,  pro¬ 
fligate,  always  in  want  of  money,  and,  like  all 
such  men  and  monarchs,  slow  in  paying 
debts,)  was  the  real  cause  of  Penn’s  coming 
to  America,  though  the  reiterated  persecu¬ 
tions  and  imprisonments  to  which  his  pecu¬ 
liar  religious  notions  exposed  him  may  have 
had  some  inilueuce.  Penn,  as  a  last  chance  of  | 
getting  any  thing  for  his  claim,  proposed  to  j 
accept  a  grant  of  American  territory,  which  j 
was  at  that  time  very  abundant,  and  not  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable.  To  obtain,  however,  even  j 
such  a  liquidation  of  the  claim  as  this,  re-  j 
quired  some  tact  and  exertion. 

Penn  was  fortunate  in  having  the  support 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  always  been 
the  particular  friend  of  the  late  Admiral,  his 
father,  and  who  was  always  an  admirer  of 
the  principles  of  non-resistance,  though  not  the 
Quakerism,  of  the  son.  William  Penn  him¬ 
self,  though  mild,  gentle,  and  anti-bellicose, 
was  far  from  unskilful,  as  bis  biographers  tell 
us,  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  which  he  prac¬ 
tised,  in  the  present  case,  with  double  energy 
and  effect  in  his  guise  of  drab-colored  Quaker 
plainness.  After  the  usual  vexations  and  de¬ 
lays  of  all  suitors  for  governmont  favor  or  jus¬ 
tice,  he  finally  succeeded,  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1681,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  was  constituted,  by  a  royal  charter, 
“  sovereign  of  a  great  American  province 
called  Pennsylvania  ”  The  charter  created 
him  “  true  and  absolute  lord”  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  property  in  the  soil,  and  ample  powers 
of  government,  with  the  exception,  that  “  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the 
province”  were  necessary  to  the  enactment  of 
laws.  There  were  also  some  other  exceptions 
which  were  common  to  all,  or  to  the  most  of 
the  other  provinces. 

At  the  time  of  Penn’s  receiving  his  charter 
there  were  already  within  the  limits  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  quite  a  number  of  settlements.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  dwelt  a  large 
number  of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  and  the  English 
had  settled  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  under  grants  from  the  governors  of 
New-York. 

Pennsylvania  was  colonized  by  the  Swedes 
nearly  forty  years  before  William  Perm  re¬ 
ceived  bis  grant  of  fcbe  territory  from  Charles 
II.  As  early  as  1643,  the  Swedes  had  erect¬ 
ed  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Tiuicum,  in  the  Del¬ 
aware  river,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia  ; 
and  this  island  also  was  chosen  by  their  gov¬ 


ernor,  John  Print z,  as  the  place  of  his  resi¬ 
dence.  The  first  Swedish  settlement  in 
America  was  that  formed  by  the  colony  sent 
out  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
in  1638,  on  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wilming¬ 
ton.  From  this  place,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  wno  were 
jealous  of  them,  aud  looked  upon  them  as  in¬ 
truders,  they  had  extended  their  settlements 
in  various  directions,  until  finally  the  whole 
territory  occupied  by  them  extended  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware, 
opposite  Trenton,  and  to  this  tract  of  country 
they  gave  the  name  of  New-Sweden.  _ 

The  first  work  of  Penn  was  to  conciliate  the 
Swedes.  Accordingly  he  commenced  by  send¬ 
ing  among  them  the  royal  proclamation,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  recent  grant  to  him,  along  with 
a  proclamation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  assured 
his  new  subjects  that  they  should  “  live  free 
under  laws  of  their  own  making.”  '  Penn’s  ob¬ 
ject  in  coming  to  America  was  not  gain  or 
power  altogether,  for  his  ambitiou  did  not 
stop  at  such  objects.  He  bad  a  higher  and 
nobler  aim — that  of  opening  an  asylum  in  the 
New  World,  where  those  deprived  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Old  might  find  a 
peaceful  home. 

To  induce  emigration,  he  published  a  flat¬ 
tering  account  of  the  province,  aud  offered  to 
sell  lands  to  settlers  at  the  rate  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  for  §10.*  Three  ships  filled  with 
emigrants,  mostly  Q... -fleers,  left  England  for 
America  the  same  year  in  which  the  charter 
was  granted,  1681.  The  first  vessel  took  out 
William  Markham,  as  agent,  proprietor,  and 
deputy-governor.  Only  one  of  these  vessels 
arrived  safe,  one  having  been  blown  off  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  another  was  frozen  up  in 
the  Delaware.  Markham  carried  out  with 
himself  three  commissioners,  together  with  a 
plan  of  a  city  which  Penn  proposed  to  build, 
and  a  letter  of  friendship  from  Penn  to  the 
Indians,  whom  he  addressed  as  “brethren.” 

In  the  following  year,  1682,  Penn  drew  up 
what  he  called  a  “  Frame  of  Government”  and 
ia  code  of  laws,  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  colonists  for  their  approval.  His  “  Frame 
of  Government”  Penn  pronounced  “extraor¬ 
dinary,”  because  of  the  “  matter  of  liberty  and 
privilege”  which  it  contained ;  and  because, 
j  lie  further  states,  of  its  leaving  to  himself  and 
:  his  successors  “  no  power  of  doing  mischief — 

|  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the 
good  of  the  whole  country.”  By  this  “  frame” 
or  constitution  of  Penn,  the  executive  author¬ 
ity  and  the  proposal  of  all  laws  were  to  be 
vested  in  a  council  of  '1 2  persons,  elected  by 
freemen  for  three  years,  and  one  third  of  them 
to  go  out  of  office  annually.  The  proprietary 


The  hinds  were,  however,  subject  to  a'perpetual 
quit-rent  of  about  “i  mills  on  each  neve  ;  and  the 
purchasers  were  also  to  hold  lots  in  a  city  to  he  laid 
out. 
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or  his  deputy  was  to  preside  over  this  council,  <  with  death.  County  courts  were  established 
and  have  a  triple  vote.  All  laws  passed  by  for  the  administration  of  justice,  with  trial  by 
this  council  were  to  be  submitted  to  an  as*  jury.  The  right  of  primogeniture  was  only 
sernbly  of  from  200  to  500  members,  chosen  partially  abrogated,  the  oldest  son  being  al- 
by  the  people.  At  first  the  entire  body  of  lowed,  as  in  New-England,  a  double  share  of 
freemen  composed  this  assembly.  all  his  father’s  lands. 

Penn  also  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York,  All  the  laws  regarding  property,  crimes, 
who  claimed  some  territories  on  the  west  bank  and  the  rights  of  citizens,  comprised  a  code, 
of  the  Delaware,  a  quit-claim  to  Pennsyl-  called  the  “  Great  Law and  there  was  a 
vania,  and  a  grant  of  a  circle  of  territory  of  special  provision,  that  the  substance  of  all  the 
twelve  miles  around  Newcastle,  together  with  laws  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools— an 
all  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  state  of  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  at  the 
Delaware.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  present  day.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
he  set  sail  from  England  in  September,  1082,  our  own  country  is  indispensable,  and  in  all 
with  one  hundred  emigrants.  Twenty-three  of  our  schools  a  correct  idea  of  the  substance 
other  ships  followed  him  in  the  same  year,  and  of  them  might,  and  ought  to  be  imparted  to 
all  arrived  safely.  Penn  landed  at  Newcastle  the  pupils.  The  idea  that  a  pupil  cannot  learn 
with  only  seventy  of  his  emigrants,  thirty  any  thing  about  laws  except  in  a  law-school, 
having  died  of  small  pox  on  the  passage.  The  is  only  ridiculous.  Pupils  are  often  inquisitive 
number  of  people  then  in  Pennsylvania  was  regarding  the  law  on  various  subjects,  and 
between  two  and  three  thousand — all,  as  they  are  generally  put  off,  by  being  told  that 
Penn  says,  “  a  plain,  stout,  industrious  peo-  when  they  are  a  little  older  they  can  study 
pie,”  and  the  land  abounding  in  all  that  “an  law.  ‘William  Penn’s  idea  of  this  matter,  in 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  would  be^well  1082,  was  the  correct  one,  and  we  would  like 
contented  with.”  The  first  business  of  Penn  to  see  it  adopted  at  the  present  day.  It  would 
after  his  arrri'val  was  to  call  together  the  be  a  most  salutary  reform  in  our  schools  if 
members  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  prov-  William  Penn’s  idea  could  be  adopted, 
iuce.  Instead  of  an  attendance  of  the  entire  After  thus  establishing  the  government  and 
body  of  the  freemen  of  the  different  counties,  laws  of  the  province,  Penn  hastened  to  New- 
as  Penn’s  “Frame  of  Government”  pnposed,  castle  to  confer  with  Lord  Baltimore  regard- 
there  came  only  seventy-two  delegates  from  ing  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  people  of  the  entire  province,  bearing  a  Baltimore’s  charter  extended  to  the  40th  de- 
petition  to  Penn  that  they  might  be  considered  j  gree  of  north  latitude,  while  that  of  Penn 
as  constituting  both  council  and  assembly.  The  ’  fixed,  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
reasons  assigned  for  this  entire  disregard  of  the  j  vania,  a  line  running  due  west  from  a  point 
“  Frame  of  Government”  were  “the  fewness  of ;  ou  the  Delaware,  12  miles  above  Newcastle; 
the  people,  their  inability  in  estate,  and  unskil-  which  point  was  supposed  to  be  about  the 
fulness  in  matters  of  government.”  Penn,  there-  40th  parallel.  Astronomical  observations 
fore,  to  meet  these  difficulties,  remodelled  his  taken  by  the  two  parties  proved  that  the  40th 
“  Frame  of  Government,”  so  that  the  assem-  parallel  crossed  the  Delaware  above  the 
bly  was  to  consist  of  thirty-six  members  only;  junction  of  the  Schuylkill,  thus  rendering  the 
and  the  council,  of  three  members  from  each  two  charters  irreconcilable.  The  dispute  be- 
countv  ;  also  he  himself,  or  his  deputy,  when  tween  Penn  and  Baltimore  resulted  in  a  down- 
presiding,  was  no  longer  restricted  to  a  triple  right  quarrel,  which  was  not  settled  during 
vote,  as  before.  the  lifetime  of  either  party'.  Penn’s  great 

Several  enactments  were  made.  One  natu-  desire  was  to  acquire  for  Pennsylvania  a  por- 
ralized  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers;  an-  tion  of  Chesapeake  bay. 
other  made  every  freeholder  and  tax-payer  a  j  Soon  after  his  visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  at 
freeman,  with  theright  of  voting  and  holding  j  Newcastle,  Penn  held  his  famous  interview 
office:  “ faith  in  Christ,”  though,  was  an  indis-  j  wirh  the  Indians,  under  the  great  elm  of 
pensable  qualification.  Toleration  was  ex-  j  Shakamaxon,  commemorated  by  the  pencil  of 
tended  to  all  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  j  West.  The  spot  is  now  the  site  of  Ivensing- 
God,  whom  they  were  allowed  to  worship  ■  ton,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Here 
after  their  own  manner,  except  that  none  were  j  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  with  their  armed 
allowed  to  labor  on  the  Sabbath.  This  prom- 1  warriors,  met  Perm  and  his  unarmed  asso- 
ised  toleration,  however,  was  not  extended  j  dates,  the  latter  all  clad  in  the  simple  Quaker 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  in  the  early  •  garb,  which  the  simple  Indians  regarded  as 
days  of  the  colony.*  j  the  habiliments  of  peace.  Penn  gave  them 

The  offenses  expressly  prohibited  and  se- 1  the  stipulated  price  for  their  lands,  and  estab- 
verely  punished  were,  “  drinking  healths,  j  fished  with  them  peace  and  friendship, 
prizes,  stage-plays,  cards,  dice,  May -games,  A  few  months  after,  in  1688  Penn  pur- 
masques,  revels.”  The  criminal  code  was  J  chased  of  the  Swedes  a  tract  of  land  at  the 
mild,  murder  being  the  only  crime  punishable  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 

— - - - - - |  disregarding  entirely  the  pretensions  of  Lord 

*  See  IliidretlTs  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  p.  $$(i.  j  Baltimore,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay 
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out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  New  settlers 
from  Eugland  soon  arrived,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  82  houses  were  erected.  Many  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Philadelphia  dwelt  in 
caves  dug  in  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  until 
houses  could  be  built. 

During  the  year  18S3,  Penn  convoked  the 
Assembly  of  the  province  at  Philadelphia. 
It  provided  for  a  revenue  of  £2,000,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  in  part,  to  be 
raised  by  a  tax  on  spirits.  It  also  established 
an  orphan’s  court,  and  appointed  three  officers 
in  each  county,  called  “  peacemakers,”  to  set¬ 
tle  disputes  and  prevent  law-suits.  He  caused 
a  large  mansion-house  to  be  erected  for  his 
residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  op¬ 
posite  Burlington,  some  20  miles  above  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  August,  1684,  Penn  left  for  England, 
appointing  five  commissioners  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  council  as  a  provincial  court,  with  Nicholas 
Moore  for  chief  justice.  This  was  the  su¬ 
preme  court  of  law.  The  executive  adminis¬ 
tration  was  committed  to  the  council,  of  which 
Thomas  Lloyd  was  appointed  president.  At 
Penn’s  departure,  the  province  contained  20 
settled  townships,  and  7,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  2,000  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
English  Quaker  emigrants,  and  also  some 
Dutch  and  German  Quakers,  converts  made 
by  Penn  and  Barclay  on  the  continent,  con 
tinued  to  arrive.  It  was  by  a  party  of  Ger¬ 
man  Quakers  that  Germantown  was  settled. 

During  Penn’s  absence  in  England,  violent 
dissensions  arose  between  the  council  and  the 
assembly  ;  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  “  Frame 
of  Government,”  assumed  the  right  of  sug¬ 
gesting  laws,  a  right  expressly  given  to  the 
governor  and  council  alone.  The  assembly 
strove  constantly  to  enlarge  its  powers,  and 
resorted  to  the  most  violent  measures.  Moore, 
the  chief  justice,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  was  expelled  from  it  for  opposing 
its  usurpations,  and  impeached  for  arbitrary 
conduct  in  office ;  and  his  secretary  also  was 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  records. 
To  put  au  end  to  these  difficulties,  Penn 
intrusted  the  executive  authority  to  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  Moore  and  Lloyd 
were  two,  the  latter  being  the  president. 
Lloyd,  it  seems,  sowed  dissensions  among  the 
colonists,  and  got  them  to  believe  that  Penn 
had  enriched  himself  at  their  expense.  Penn 
denied  the  charge,  and  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  the  assembly  and  of  Lloyd,  who 
finally  resigned  his  office.  Penn  then  ap¬ 
pointed  John  Blackwell  as  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province,  with  all  the  executive  autho¬ 
rity.  Blackwell  was  very  unpopular,  and  a 
year  of  violent  discords  followed.  To  restore 
peace,  Penn  placed  the  executive  authoritv  in 
the  hands  of  the  council  again,  (Feb.  1090.) 

In  1087,  a  printing  press,  the  third  in 
America,  was  set  up  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1089,  Perm  established  a  public  high-school, 


with  a  charter.  In  the  same  year,  James  IP. 
Penn’s  great  patron  mad  firm  friend,  was 
driven  from  his  throne ;  and  Penn  was  twice 
arrested,  in  England,  on  a  charge  of  treason¬ 
able  correspondence  with  the  fugitive  king, 
but  was  discharged  for  want  of  proof.  He 
now  again  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
America,  and  of  building  a  new  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1691,  Penn  was  again  accused,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  himself  concealed.  In  1692 
bis  provincial  government  was  taken  from 
him,  and  transferred  to  Governor  Fletcher,  of 
New- York,  who,  in  1693,  united  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  aud  extended  his  authority 
over  both.  In  1694,  the  suspicions  against 
Penn  being  removed,  Pennsylvania  was  re¬ 
stored  to  him,  with  all  his  rights.  The  chief 
instigator  of  the  movements  against  Penn, 
which  led  to  the  depriving  him  of  his  provin¬ 
cial  government,  was  one  George  Keith,  a 
Scotch  Quaker,  who  renounced  his  Quakerism, 
embraced  the  Church  of  England,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  violent  opposition  against  his  former 
Quaker  friends.  Besides  declaring  Quakerism 
inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  political  au¬ 
thority,  he  also  preached  abolition  doctrines 
in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,,  declaring  that 
negro  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  government.  Bradford,  the 
only  printer  then  in  Pennsylvania,  was  called 
to  an  account  for  giving  countenance  to  the 
movements  of  Keith;  and  to  escape  further 
difficulties,  after  obtaining  his  discharge,  lie 
removed  his  press  and  types  to  New- York 
city — the  first  printing  press  there  erected. 
Keith  went  to  England  soon  after,  (1692,)  and 
by  his  representations  induced  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  to  deprive  Penn  of  his  government. 

Penn  arrived  a  second  time  in  America  on 
the  loth  of  December,  1,699.  and  found  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  disorder.  The  people 
were  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  further  priv¬ 
ileges.  Philadelphia  was  then  suffering  greatly 
from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  The  prov¬ 
ince  he  found,  however,  greatly  improved. 
Penn  granted  a  new  “  Frame  of  Government” 
to  the  people,  conferring  on  them  greater 
powers.  The  council  was  abolished,  and  the 
power  of  legislation  vested  in  the  governor, 
and  an  assembly  chosen  annually.  Voters 
were  required  to  have  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  or  $166  worth  of  personal  property. 

Nothing,  however,  would  satisfy  the  people 
of  the  lower  counties,  now  Delaware,  but 
secession,  or  separation  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  took  place  in  1703.  The  same  gov¬ 
ernor,  however,  continued  to  preside  over  both, 
Delaware  being  separate  only  in  legislation. 

Penn,  immediately  after  granting  this  last 
charter,  returned  (1701)  to  England,  where  a 
project  had  been  started  by  the  English  minis¬ 
ters  to  suppress  all  the  proprietary  govern¬ 
ments  in  America.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  pursue  the  career  of  Penn  in  England ;  but 
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we  must  be  brief.  Perm  died  in  England  in  together  with  an  almost  constant  warfare  car-. 
1718,  leaving  his  interests  in  Pennsylvania  ried  on  with  the  Indians  of  the  western  (Yon- 
and  Delaware  to  his  sons,  John,  Thomas,  and  tiers,  which  also  embarrassed  trade.  From 
.Richard  Penn,  who  managed  the  provinces,  1776  to  1783,  Pennsylvania  had  but  little  or 
principally  by  deputies,  down  to  the  time  of  no  foreign  trade.  It  was  then,  however,  not 
the  American  Revolution,  at  which  time  the  idle.  Its  citizens  were  among  the  foremost 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  purchased  all  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  independence,  aid- 
their  "claims  in  the  province  for  about  half  a  ing  it  by  their  example,  their  money,  and  * 
million  of  dollars,  their  personal  services. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Penn,  the  pop-  The  first  bank  established  in, the  United 
nlation  of  Pennsylvania  was  increasing,  from  States  was  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  open- 
emigration,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand  ed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  July, 
annually.  '  The  principal  product  of  the  prov-'  1780,  with  a  capital  of  .-6300,000 — its  special 
mce  was  whe&tf  which  was  exported  in  con  object  being  to  supply  the  American  army  ' 
siderable  quantities  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  with  provisions.  This  bank  continued  un- 
the  West  Indies.  Lands  then  sold  at  $45  per  til  the  Bank  of  North  America  went  into 
hudred  acres,  the  proprietors  always  reserving  operation  in  1782,  which  latter  continued 
for  themselves,  out  of  every  purchase,  a  tenth  until  the  United^States  Bank  commenced 
part  of  the  best  lands,  under  the  name  of  operations  in/1791.  Paper  money,  how- 
manors,  as  their  private  property.  In  1741,  ever,  was  first  manufactured  in  Pennsylva- 
Philadelphia  contained  12,000  inhabitants.  nia,  in  the  year-1722,  under  Governor  Keith. 

Of  the  early  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  we  A  <r  paper  money  loan  system  ”  was  mvenfc- 
know  but  little.  The  first  trade  was  that  ed  by  him,  and  loan  offices  were  established 
carried  on  with  the  Indians  in  skins  and  furs,  in  every,  county.  Bills  to  the  amount  of 
and  the  first  product  of  tlie  soil  was  tobacco,  $150,000  were  issued  in  1723.  In  1730, 
of  which  the  province  exported,  -  in'  1688-9,  the  money  was  found  to.  be  so  much  <!epre= 
fourteen  cargoes;  but  the/ competition  of  eiated,  that  further  issues  were  suspended. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  caused  the  Pennsyl-  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
vanians  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  1783,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  revived, 
for  that  of  wheat.  The  trade  of  the  province.  Commercial  relations  were  entered  into 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  war  between  Eng-  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  and  the 
land  and  France,  continuing  from  1688  to  resources  of  'die  country  began  a  rapid 
1697.  It  caused  much  distress  and  poverty  development.  The  wars  commenced  by 
in  the  colony,  in  which  mouey  was  so' scarce,,  France,  in  1792,  with  the  other  European 
that  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  “  even  pieces  powers,  and  -which  were  continued  till  the 
of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for  small  change.”  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  affected 

From  1697  to  1776,  the  trade  of  Pennsyl-  our  commerce  considerably.  Our  foreign 
vania  appears  fcohave  increased  slowly.  There  trade  flourished  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
was,  however,  in  almost  every  year  during  large  fortunes  were  made  by  hundreds  of 
this  long  period  of  seventy -nine  years,  a  vast  our  citizens,  in  consequence.  Pennsylvania 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.  During  the  shared  largely  in  this  prosperity.  “  large 
wars  between  England, France,  and  Spain,  the  importations  were  made  from  China  and 
depredations  of  privateers  almost  entirely  in-  India  into  Philadelphia  for  re-exportation 
terrupted  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province;  to  European  markets.  Our  ships -enjoyed 
besides,  when  these  depredations  were  absent,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  /The  pop- 
the  trade  suffered  from  heavy  exactions  made  illation  of  Philadelphia  in  1790  was  42,00Q. 
on  all  vessels  entering  the  Delaware.  The  The  following  table  shows  the  progress 
exports  in  1697  Amounted  to  £3,347.  We  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
compile  the  following  table,  to  give  some  idea  1791  to  1850:-— 

of  the  progress  of  the  trade  oi  Pennsylvania  Hi  Exports.  Imports. 


from  1691  to  1774: 


1697  to  1707 . l,477lo  5,220 

1707  to  .1717 .  38  to  5,193 

1717  to  1727 .  4,057  to  12,823 

1727  to  1737 .  7,434  to  21,9 l9 

1737  to  1747 .  7,446  to  17,158 

1747  to  1757. . .  3,832  to  38,527 


Averago  Imports  of  *■  i  oo  . 
Pennsylvania  1794. 
£  £  I  Wok 

2.997  to  18,529  , 

5,881  to  22  50;-,  I ‘90. 
15.992  to  42,209  1797. 
29,799  to  61,513  1703 
11,918 'to  91.010  ,h  o’ 
75,330  1o  245,644  1  ‘ 


1757  to  1  67 ..... .  14,190  to  39, 1 70  1G8  426  to  707,998  1  8  00 . 

1757  to  1774. ....  .26,111  to  69,611  134,881  to  728,744  1S01 . . 


During  the  period  of  79  years,  embraced  1803.. 
in  the  above  table,  there  were  29  years  of  1804.  , 
war  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  1805.. 

VOL.  ii.  24 


Exports. 
,$8,436,093 
3,820,662 
■6,958,836 
6,643,092 
11,518.260 
17,513,866 
11,446,291 
8,915,463 
12,431,967 
11,949,679 
17,438,1 93 
12,677,475 
7,525,710 
11,030.157 
13,762,252 
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Export?.  Imports. 


1806..  . .17,574,712  — 

1807. . .10,804,744  — — 

1808  . 4,013,330  - 

1809  .  9,049,241  - 

1810  . 10,993,398  - 

1811.  .  . . 9,500,117  — 

1812.. .. . ....5,973,750  -nr— 

1813 . 3,577,117  — 

1814.. .. . . .  . 

1815..  .  4,593,919  — 

1810 . . .  7,190,246  — 

1817..  _ ........  8,735,592  - 

1818..  . 8,759,402  - 

1819.. . ...........  0,293,788  - - 

3820 . 5,743,549  — 

1821. . .  7,391,707  8,158,922 

1822 .  9,047,802  11,874,170 

1823.. . .  9,017,192  13,698,770 

1824.. .... . .  9,304,893  11,865,531 

1825  . 11,269,981  15,041,797 

1826  . . .  8,331,722  13,551,779 

1827  .  7,575,833  11,212,935 

1828.. ... . . .  6,051,480  12,884,408 

1829.. . . .  4,089,935  10,100,152 

1830 .  4,291,793  8,702,122 

1831.. .. . .  5,5.13,713,  12,124.083 

1832  . . .  .  3,516,066  10,678,358  ! 

1833  . .  4,078,951  10,451,250 

1834  . .  3,989,740  10,479,208 

1835.. .. .  3,739,275  12,389,937 

1830 . .  3,971,555  15,068,233 

1837  .  3,841,599  11,680,111 

1838  .  3,477,151  9,360,371 

1839, . 5,299,415  15,050,7  i  5 

1840..  .  6,820,145  8,464,882 

1841  . .  5,152,501  10,346,698 

1842  .  3,776,727  7,385,858 

1843.. ... .  2,071,945  2,760,680 

1844. . .  3,535,256  7,219,267 

1845 . .  3,574,363  8,159,227 

1850.. .. . .  4,501,606  12,066,154 

1851 . .  [Not  yet  published.] 


AVe  shall  continue  this  paper  under  the 
heads  of  population,  mineral  resources,  manu¬ 
factures,  commerce,  internal  improvements, 
banks,  finances,  judiciary,  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  tfec.,  bringing  each  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Population. — The  following  table  will 
show  the  progressive  movement  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1790  to  1850: 


Hate  of 

Total 

Census. 

Population. 

1790... 

.  434,378 

1800... 

. .  602,365 

1810... 

.  810,091 

1820.-, 

..1,049,458 

1830  -- 

.  1,348,233 

1840.-- 

.1,724,033 

1850... 

-.2,314,897 

Decennial  Increase. 


167,992 

88.6  per  cent. 

207,726 

34,4 

239,867 

29.5  « 

298,775 

28.4-  « 

375.800 

27.8 

590,864 

34.2 

The  following  is  the  population  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  Pennsylvania  for  1850: 


Philadelphia. .  - . .  „  ...  408,81 5 

Reading! . . 15,748 

Lancaster . 12,369 

Pittsburg . . . .  50,519 

Alleghany. ...... - » - 21,282 


We  omit  all  places  whose  population  is  less 
than  10,000.  The  area  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
square  miles,  is  46,000,  giving  a  population  of 
50.25  to  the  square  mile. 

Mineral  Resources. — The  mineral  wealth 
of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  consisting  of  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  iron  and  salt. 
Its  immense  coal  regions  form  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  mineral  feature.  Bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  found 
almost  every  where  in  the  state,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  in  the  south  part  of 
the  state,  east  of  the  mountains.  The  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  region,  with  some  few  exceptions,  i3 
bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  extending  in  a 
northeast  direction  over  60  miles,  and  divided 
into  the  southern,  middle  arid  northern  cord- 
fields.  The  great  deposits  of  anthracite  coal, 
in  Pennsylvania,  have  an  area  of  about  975 
i  square  miles,  or  624,000  acres.  The  deposits 
in  some  places  are  from  50  to  60  feet  thick. 
The  southern  anthracite  coal  basin  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  sixty  miles  long  by  two  broad, 
with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  100  feet.  In¬ 
deed,  30  out  of  the  54  counties  of  the  state 
are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  based  upon  coal.  The 
thickest  coal  deposits  in  England  are  only  30 
feet  thick.*  The  bituminous  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  lias  an  area  of,  21,000  square 
miles,  or  13,440,000  acres. 

The  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  a  source 
of  inexhaustible  wealth.  They  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  gold  mines  of  California;  and  If 
Pennsylvania  had  nothing  else,  her  coal  mines 
alone  would  make  her  rich.  The  working  of 
these  mines  may  be  do, ted  from  1820.  The 
quantity  dug  and  sent  to  market  since  that 
time  amounts  to  28,998,286  tons.  The  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  working  of  these  mines  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement :  There 
were  dug, 


In  1820....... .  365  tons. 

“  1825.... . 34,896  “ 

“  1880 . 174,734  « 

1885.... - .......  575,103  “ 

“  1840 . 867,045  “ 

“  1845 .  2,002,877  “ 

“  1850 . 3,871,255  “ 


The  business  may  he  considered  as  still  in 
its  infancy.  What  will  be  the  demand  for 
coal  from  those  mines,  in  20  ymrs  from  this 


Hitchcock’s  Geology,  p.  62. 
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time,  when  it  ia  probable  that  there  will  be 
at  least  '20  steam  vessels  consuming  coal  to 
one  now?  Last  year,  the  coal  taken  from 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  was  sold  for  §>16,- 
000,000. 

Next  to  coal  stands  iron  among  the  min¬ 
eral  products  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  now  produces  as  much  iron  as  did  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  in  1820,  and  daring 
the  last  ten  years  the  quantity  of  Pennysl- 
vania  iron  has  doubled.  Pennsylvania  now 
produces  as  much  iron  as  France ;  more 
than  Eussia  and  Sweden  united,  and  more 
than  all  Germany.*  To  have  some  idea  of 
the  abundance  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  fact  that,  of  the 
62  counties  of  that  state,  45  contain  iron 
works,  and  the  remaining  IV  abound  in 
iron  and  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  makes  one  half  of  all.  the  iron  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  iron  works  of  all  kinds  in  the  state  is 
504 ;  the  capital  invested  in  lands.,  buildings 
and  machinery,  is  $20,502,076;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed,  30,103,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses,  1-3,562.  The  fuel  used  by  nil 
these  works  cost,  in  184V,  $4,879,884,  'One 
and  a  half  millions  of  cords  of  wood  are  con¬ 
sumed  annually  by  these  works,  thus  clear¬ 
ing  of  timber,  3V,000  acres  yearly,  or  48 
square  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  this  does 
not  exceed  one  fourth  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  furnish  wood  annually  for  ever. 

As  the  subject  of  iron  manufactures  in 
Pennsylvania  is  at  this  present  time  a  matter 
of  much  interest,  the  iron. manufacturers  of 
that  state  making  complaint  of  a  want  of 
adequate  protection  from  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  ascribing  all  their  failures  to 
this  cause  alone,  we  give  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  iron  works  that  have 
been  built  in  the  state  since  1849,  and  the 
number  that  have  failed  since  tlm:  date.  It 
will  show  the  progress  of  the  iron  manu¬ 
facturing  business  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  last  10  years : 


1840 . 

Built. 

_ _ _ 135. . . 

Fuiled. 

..  .  0 

1841 . 

.  6... 

2 

1842 . 

. 20.  . . 

...  20 

18-1  3 . 

.. .  V 

1844 . 

. .  21... 

...11 

1845 .  30. 


1847 . 

.25 . 

....  24 

1818 . 

...  IV . 

....  3V 

1849 . 

- 10 . 

....  41 

1850 . 

22 

1851 . 

_ — 

The  amount  of  iron  manufactured  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  since  184V,  is  as  follows: 

*  tfeo  Memorial  of  Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufac¬ 
turers  to  Congress,  1819. 


384V . 389,350  tons. 

1849...... ........ .253,370  « 

1850  . 198,813  “ 

1851  . .....150,000  “ 


From  this,  it  appears  that  The  manufacture 
has  diminished  more  than  50  per  cent,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years. 

Besides  iron,  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  an 
extensive  copper  and  lead  formation,  recently 
discovered  near  the  Schuylkill  river,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  These  mines 
have  been  successfully  worked  during  the 
past  year.  The  copper  ore  yields  20  per 
cent,  of  pure  copper,  and  the  lead  ore,  Vo 
per  cent,  of  pure  lead.  With  the  lead  ore, 
there  is  also  found  silver  ore,  yielding  sil¬ 
ver  about  $35  to  the  ton.  These  mines  of 
copper,  silver  and  lead,  are  very  promising. 

Manufactures. — As  the  returns  of  the  last 
U.  S.  census  are  not  yet  published  in  full,  we 
cannot  give  a  complete  account  of  the  man¬ 
ufactures  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kennedy, 

I  superintendent  of  the  census,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  furnished  only  a  general  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  a  few  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  manufactures,  from  which  we  com¬ 
pile  the  following  table,  showing  the  present 
state  of  some  (of  the  more  important  manu¬ 
factures  of  Pennsylvania : 

MANUFACTURES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1850. 

'Capital  mvvsteiJ.  Value  of  prod.  Hand.*  employed. 

Cotton  goods  §4,528,925. . .  §5,32-2,202. _ _ 7.663 

Woollen  goods  3,005,064  ....  5,321,860 . 5,720 

Tig  iron . 8,570,425....  7,071^513 . 9.294 

Iron  castings..  3,422,924 . 5,354,881 . 4,783 

The  principal  manufacturing  places  of 

Pennsylvania  are  Pittsburg  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Of  the  first  of  these  cities,  we  can 
give  the  state  of  manufactures  at  the  present 
time  with  sufficient  accuracy.  There  are  in 
Pittsburg  13  rolling  mills,  employing  2,500 
hands,  and  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  These 
mills  consume  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and 
produce  bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  amount  of 
•$4,000,000  annually.  There  are  also  thirty 
large  foundries,  and  several  smaller  ones,  em¬ 
ploying  2,500  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $2,000- 
000.  They  consume  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal, 
and  yield  articles  amounting  to  $2, i  00,000 
annually.  There  are  two  establishments  for 
manufacturing  locks,  latches,  coffee-mills, 
scales,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  employing 
500  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $250,000.  These 
two  establishments  consume  annually  1,200 
tons  of  metal,  converting  it  into  goods  worth 
$3,000,000.  Pittsburg  also  has  five  large 
cotton  factories  and  several  smaller  ones, 
employing  1,500  hands-— capital  $1,500,000, 
and  producing  products,  out  of  15,000  hales 
of  cotton  annual]  v  consumed,  worth  $1,500,- 
000. 

There  are  also  eight  flint-glass  manufac¬ 
tories  in  Pittsburg,  ernployingfive  hundred 
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hands,  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  producing, 
out  of  150  tons  of  lead,  and  200  tons  of 
pearl-ashes,  various  articles  of  glassware, 
•worth  annually  $400,000,  There  are  also 
seven  phial  furnaces,  and.  12  window-glass 
manufactories,  employing  G00  hands,  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $250,000,  and  yielding  products  to 
the  amount  of  $600, 000  annually.  One 
soda-ash  manufactory  employs  7 5  men,  and 
produces  annually  1,500  tons.  One  copper- 
smelting  establishment  produces  annually 
600  tons  of  refined  copper,  worth  $250,000. 
One  copper-rolling  mill  yields  copper  sheath¬ 
ing  worth  $150,000  annually,  Five  wjiite 
lead  factories  produce,  annually,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $150,000,  150,000  kegs  of  lead,  worth 
$200,000.  There  are  also  many  factories  of 
the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  and  several  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  manufacture  of  axes, 
hatchets,  spring  steel,  steel  springs,  axles, 
anvils,  vises,  saws  of  all  kinds,  gun  barrels, 
shovels,  spades,  forks,  hoes,  tacks,  brads, 
<fee.  &c. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full  value  of  all  the 
manufactures  of  Pittsburg  does  not  fall  short 
of  $50  000,000. 

Commerce. — The  exports  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  from  Pennsylvania  amounted,  in  1850,  to 
$4,501,606,  and  the  imports  to  $12,066,154. 
In  1841,  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,152,501, 
and  the  imports  to  $10,346,698.  The'' 'amount 
of  domestic  produce  exported  in  1850  was 
$4,049,464. 

Internal  Improvements. — Pennsylvania  has 
28  railroads,  varying  from  4  to  174  miles  in! 
length,  and  making  in  ail  a  line  of  918  miles. ' 
This  does  not  include  some  that  are  yet  incom¬ 
plete.  The  entire  cost  of  these  roads  was 
$35,401,033. 

The  principal  canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  the  eastern  branch  of 
which  extends  from  Columbia,  on  the  Susque- ! 
hanna,  to  Holliday sburg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghanies,  a  distance  of  172  miles.  This 
branch  is  connected  by  a  railroad  passing  over 
the  mountains  with  the  western  branch  of  the 
canal,  extending  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg, 
104  miles,  making  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  276  miles.  A  canal  exends  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ju¬ 
niata,  to  Cumberland,  39  miles,  where  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  North  and  West  Branch  canals. 


near  Philadelphia,  and  extends  to  Pert  Car¬ 
bon,  the  heart  of  the  coal  region.  There  is 
also  the  Union  Canal,  which  extends  from  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  to  Middletown,  on 
the  Susquehanna,  82  miles.  It  has  a  branch 
23  miles  long  on  Swatara  Creek,  which  leads 
to  the  coal  region.  The  Susquehanna,  or 
Tide-water  Canal,  extends  from  Wrightsville, 
opposite  Columbia,  to  Havrede-Grace,  in 
Maryland,  a  distauce  of  45  miles,  connecting 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  with  the  tide-water 
of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Banks. — The  first  experiment  of  paper 
currency  made  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  1722, 
when  the  province  issued  bills  to  the  amount 
of  £15,000.  No  loans  were  made  but  on  land 
security,  or  plate  deposited  in  the  loan  office. 
Borrowers  were  obliged  to  pay  five  per  cent.; 
and  the  bills  of  the  province  were  made  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  of  con¬ 
fiscating  the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity. 
Penalties  were  also  imposed  on  all  persons 
who  presumed  to  'make  any  bargain  or  sale 
on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  paid  in 
gold  or  silver.  One  eighth  of  the  public  debts 
thus  created  was  to  be  annually  paid.  We 
do  not  propose  to  give  the  history  cf  banking 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  rherely  to  state  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  in  general  terms  of  the  banks 
of  the  state.  Banking,  like  everything  else, 
has  progressed  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
had  in  November,  1850,  no  less  than  54  bank¬ 
ing  institutions,  or  one  for  each  county  in  the 
state.  These  54  banks  have  a  capital  of 
$19,125,477,  and  a  circulation  of  $12,072,888. 
The  tax  paid  on  dividends  in  1850  amounted 
I  to  $153,877,  and  the  tax  on  corporation  stocks 
to  $70,008.  Banking  operatic, ns  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  not  fluctuated  much  since  1842, 
in  which  year  also  the  banking  capital  was 
$19,127,677.  Last  year,  applications  were 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for 
an  increase  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  $4,~ 
900,000,  which  includes  some  new  banks. 

BANKS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  JANUARY,  1852. 

Banka.  Capital. 

Philadelphia,. . 15 . $  1 0,5 1 S. 600 

Bristol, .  1  92,220 

Brownsville, .  1  175,000 

Carlisle, .  1 .  22,500 


The  West  Branch  Canal  extends  from  North-  Chambersburg, .  1  .  205,470 

nmberland,  along  the  west  of  the  Susque-  Chester,.. .  1  155,640 

banna  river,  75  miles,  to  Farrandsville,  near  Columbia, .  1  307,300 


the  bituminous  coal  region.  The  North  Branch  I  Danville,. . . U .  165,770 


division  extends  from  Northumberland,  73 1  Doylestown, .  1  60,000 

miles,  to  a  little  above  Wilkcsbarre.  The  j  Easton, . .  <r  2  .  550,000 

Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  I  Erie, . .  1 .  101,890 

extends  from  tide-water  at  Bristol,  twenty  i  Germantown, .  1  .  152,000 

miles  above  Philadelphia,  to  Easton,  at  the  I  Gettysburg, .  1  . ... _  123,873 

mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where  it  joins  the  navi-  Hauover,.. ........  1  . .  36.000 

gation  of  the  Lehigh  company,  extending  to  Harrisburg, .  2  350,000 

the  coal  region,  25  miles.  The  Schuylkill  Honesdale,. . .  0~, . . .  1  „  100,000 

navigation  commences  at  the  Fairmount  Dam,  Lancaster,. .... _  4  955.000 
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Banks. 

Lebanon . 1 

Middletown, .......  1 

Norristown, . . .  1 

Northumberland, ...  1 
Pittsburg, .........  4 

Pottsville, . . .  1 

Heading .  1 

Schuylkill  Haven,. . .  1 

Washington, . . .  1 

Waynesburg, .  1 

Westchester,,. .  1 

Wilkesbarre, .  1 

Williamport, . 1 


Capital. 

80,320 
100,000 
8S4,G00 
100,000 
2,618,543 
199,120 
300,000 
100,000 
120,000 
100,000 
225  O'OO 
85,830 
100,000 
320,000 


Total,  54  banks,  with  $18,966,351  capital. 
New- York,  with  less  than  one  third  more  of 
population,  has  218  banks,  with  $58, 49*7, 345 
capital ;  Massachusetts,  with  half  the  popula¬ 
tion,  13*7  banks,  and  $43,350,000  capital.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Bankers’  Magazine  for 
the  figures. 

Finances. — According  to  a  report  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Au¬ 
ditor-General,  in  January,  1851,  the  total  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  the  state  was  then  $40,677, 214  68. 
Of  this  debt,  all  of  winch  is  funded  but 
$912,570,  there  are  $200,000  bearing  per 
cent,  interest;  $38,009,8l7bearing  5  per  cent. ; 
and  $2,387,390  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest 

The  productive  property  owned  by  the 
state  is  as  follows : 


Stock  in  incorporated  companies,.  $1,907,948 
Pennsylvania  railroads  and  canals,  29,204,787 


■■•'■'•■••-Total  productive  property, .  .$31,112,735 

The  totals  inn  tnt  of  interest  paid  by  the 
state  annually  its  liabilities,  is  about  $2,- 
204,700. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  state,  from  all 
sources  and  available  means,  in  1850,  were 
$5,634,338;  arid  the  total  expenditures  for 
the  same  year,  $4,569,053. 

Some  of  the  principal  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  state  in  1850  were  as  follows: 
public  improvements,  $1,488,799;  expenses 
of  government,  $272,899  ;  common  schools, 
$213,728  ;  interest,  $2,004,700;  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  $62,267 ;  pensions  and  gratuitiea, 
$17,277 ;  military  expenses,  $16,282;  com¬ 
missioners  of  sinking  fun  ’,  $318,864;  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  $19,283  '/damages  on  public  works, 
$28,068. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  were : 
Tax  on  real  and  personal-estate,  $1,317,821 ; 
canal  and  railroad  tolls,  $1,713,848;  tax  on 
bank  dividends  and  corporation  stocks,  $309, ■ 
000;  retailers’  licenses,  $171,052  ;  tavern  li¬ 
censes,  $107,427  ;  auction  duties,  $44,838 ; 
tax  on  writs,  wills,  deeds,  Ac.,  $45,409 ; 
auction  commissions,  $18,673  ;  tax  on  certain 
offices,  $14,047 ;  military  fines,  $12,952  ;  bro- 
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kers’ licenses,  $10,228 ;  other  licenses,  $21,323 
collateral  inherent  tax, $102,295;  loans,  $270- 
000. 

Judiciary. — By  the  amended  constitution 
now  in  force,  all  judges  in  Pennsylvania  are 
elected  by  the  people.  The  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  chosen  at  large  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years;  and  the  judges  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  other  courts 
of  record,  and  all  other  judges,  are  elected  by 
the  electors  of  the  districts  over  which  they 
preside,  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  asso¬ 
ciate  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  hold  office 
five  years.  All  judges  are  liable  to  re 
movai  for  lack  of  good  behavior ;  and  the 
governor,  with  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  can  remove  a  judge  for  reason¬ 
able  cause,  short  of  sufficient  grounds  for  im¬ 
peachment 

The  salary  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  $1,600;  that  of  a  judge  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts,  $2,000 ;  and  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas,  from  $1,600  to  $2,600. 

There  are  four  District  Courts,  invested 
with  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  all  cases  exceeding  a  certain  amount. 

Sch  ools  and  Colleges. — The  comm  on  school 
system  in  Pennsylvania  is  complete.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  statistics  for  1850 


Whole  number  of  common 
schools  in  the  state,. ..... .  8,844 

Average  number  of  months 

of  teaching, . . .  5.1 

Number  of  teachers,  male  and  > 

female, v... . 11,241 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of 

male  teachers,. .  :  $17  20 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of 

female  teachers... , _  _ ;  $10  15 

Number  of  male  scholars.. .  .242,621 
Number  of  female  scholars,..  18 9, 181 
Number  learning  German,. . .  11,041 
Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar, 

per  month, . .  $1  44 

Amount  of  school  lax  levied,  $795,401 

State  appropriation,.. .  $159,367 

Entire  expense  of  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  instruction,  school- 
houses,  repairs,  fuel,  and 

contingencies, . $926,447 

Regular  annual  state  appro¬ 
priation, . .  v  $200,000 


Colleges,  high-schools,  and  academies,  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  numerous.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1755.  Its  foundation  may  be  said  to  have 
beau  laid  by  Dr,  Franklin,  in  1742,  who  about 
that  time  projected  an  academy  and  free 
school,  which  became  presently  a  college,  and 
finally  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
Jsfc  present  has  7  professors,  but  only  88  ,  stu¬ 
dents.  Its  president  is  John  Ludlow,  D.D. 

I  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  was  founded  in 
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178*3:  it  has  8  professors  and  179  students; 
president,  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D.  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Canonsburg,  was  founded  in  1802  :  it 
has  8  professors  and  197  students ;  president, 
A.  B.  Brown  D.D.  Washington  College,  at 
Washington,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
was  founded  in  1806:  it  has  8  professors  and 
189  students;  president,  James  Clark,  D.D. 
Alleghany  College  is  at  Meadville:  it  was 
established  in  1817,  ami  has  7  professors  and 
106  students ;  president,  J.  Barker,  D.D.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  is  at  Gettysburg,  aud  has  7 
professors  and  04  students ;  founded  in  1822  ; 
president,  H.  L.  Baugher.  Lafayette  College, 
at  Easton,  was  established  in  1832,  and  has 
7  professors  and  82  students;  president,  Geo. 
Juukin,  D.D.  Marshall  College,  at  Mercers- 
burg,  was  founded  in  1835,  and  has  6  profes¬ 
sors  and  58  students ;  president,  J.  W.  Kevin. 
D.D. 

Pennsylvania  has,  we  believe,  but  one  law- 
school,  that  of  Dickinson  College.  It  has 
seven. theological  seminaries,  of  different  Pro¬ 
testant  denominations.  It  has  four  medical 
schools,  all  in  Philadelphia.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  Medical  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  medical 
school  in  America.  It  was  founded  by  the 
efforts  of  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  two  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  in  Philadelphia,  before  the 
Revolution.  It  has  7  professors  and  450  stu¬ 
dents,  It  graduated,  siuce  its  commencement, 
5,316  students.  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
founded  in  1824,  has  7  professors,  514  stu¬ 
dents,  and  has  2,036  graduates.  The  Medical 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  College  was 
founded  in  1838.  It  has  7  professors,  176  stu¬ 
dents,  and  73  graduates.  The  Philadelphia 
College  of  Medicine  has  7  professors,  75  stu¬ 
dents,  and  250  graduates. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  more  ample 
statistics  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  other  subjects.  The 
complete  returns  of  the  last  United  States 
census  are  yet  unpublished.  In  1840,  there 
were,  in  a  population  of  1,724,083  persons, 
33,940  white  persons,  over  20  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  The  figures 
of  the  census  of  1850  will  probably  show  a 
more  favorable  re  mlt. 

Agricultural  Products. — Pennsy  1  vnnia  ranks 
fourth  in  the  Union  in  respect  to  the  extent  of 
her  improved  land ;  Kew-York  having  12,285,- 
077  acres  of  improved  laud  ;  Virginia,  10,150,- 
106;  Ohio,  9,730,650;  and  Pennsylvania, 
8,619,631  acres.  Georgia  ranks  next  The 
large  extent  of  mountain  lands  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  restricts  very1  much  her  agricultural  area. 
Some  portions  of  the  state,  particularly  the 
northern  aud  western,  are  very  thinly  inhab¬ 
ited,  although  the  lands  are  good.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  however,  occupies  no  mean  position 
in  respect  to  agrictilture,  when  comparing 
the  value  of  her  farming  implements  and 
machinery  with  those  of  other  states.  Those 


of  Kew-York  are  estimated  at  $22,217,563 ; 
Pennsylvania,  $14,931,093;  Ohio,  §12,716,- 
153;  Louisiana,  §11,826,310;  Virginia,  $7,- 
021,658.  The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  §42,140,711;  the  state  in  this 
respect  being  iu  advance  of  all  others,  except 
Kew-York  and  Ohio.  Wheat — Pennsylvania 
produces  more  wheat  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union;  its  yield,  in  1850,  being  15,482,- 
191  bushels.  Ohio  produced  14,967,056;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  14,516,950;  aud  IMew- York,  13,073,357 
bushels.  Indian  Com — Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
duced,  in  1850,  more  than  Kew-York,  by 
about  2,000,000  bushels ;  but  not  more  than 
one  third  as  much  as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  the  six  great¬ 
est  Indian  corn-growing  states.  The  amount  for 
Pennsylvania  is  19,707,702  bushels.  Tobacco . 
—-Pennsylvania  produced,  in  1850,  $57,619 
lbs.  Wool — 4,784,367  lbs.  Wine — 23,839 
gallons.  Butter — 40,554,741  lbs.  Cheese — - 
2,395,279  lbs.  Hay— 1,826,265  tons.  Flax¬ 
seed — 43,627  bushels.  Maple  Sugar — 2,218,- 
644  lbs.  These  figures  are  derived  from  the 
census  of  1850. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Commerce. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  annually  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
aud  the  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States, 
from  1830  to  1851,  inclusive.  They  have  been 
carefully  prepared  from  official  documents : 


Years. 

Value  of  Imports. 

Duties. 

1830.. 

. $9,525,893 

$3,537,516 

10 

1831.- 

4,372,525 

98 

1832.-- 

-- . 10,048,195  „ 

3,500,292 

50 

1833.- 

. 11,153,757 

.  2,985,095 

50 

1834.- 

. . 10,686,078 

2,110,477 

32 

1835.. 

. 11,868,529 

2,501,621 

43 

1836- 

. 16,116,625 

3,146,458 

43 

1837- 

. 10,130,838 

1,820,993 

21 

1838.- 

. 10,417,815 

2,109,955 

30 

1839.- 

. 14,753,589 

.  2,884,984 

16 

1840- 

8,624,484 

1,517,206 

70 

1841- 

.  9,948,598 

1,983,681 

64 

1842- 

. 6,201,177 

1,812,842 

82 

1843- 

1,437,837 

84 

1844- 

- ...  8,310,865 

2,981,573 

15 

1845- 

2,370,515 

71 

1846- 

.  8,308,635 

2,608.068 

16 

1847- 

. 12,153,937 

2,904,748 

97 

1848- 

. . 10,700,865 

2,767,459 

A3 

1849- 

2,694,245 

34 

1850,. 

.......13,381,759 

3,412,239 

6fcV 

1851.. 

. 12,795,440 

3,673,123 

80 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the 
amount  aud  value  of  the  exports  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  the  30th  September  last : 

Flour,  barrels .  304,812  $1,393,587 

Rve  Flour,  barrels .  13,341  45,292 

Corn  Meal,  barrels .  71,883  210,004 
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Bread,  barrels. . 

19,179  i 

J  68,174 

“  begs. . . 

J  1,933  < 

Wheat,  bushels . . 

8-12,221 

869,326 

Com,  bushels . . 

609,176 

392,490 

Other  Grain,  bushels. . 

— 

36,246 

Bark,  hhds. . . 

5,591 

129,907 

Cotton,  bales. . . . 

2,072 

113,963 

Coal,  tons . 

13,827 

55,802 

8,678 

Dried  Pish,  cwt . . 

8.257 

Pickled  Fish,  barrels.. . 

1,243 

5,588 

Sperm  Oil,  gallons.. . . 
Whale  Oil,  gallons.. . . 

12.989 

16,486 

132.802 

69,732 

SDertn  Candles,  lbs... ,, 

45,076 

15,423 

Manufactures  of  Wool. 

— — 

162,036 

Tar  and  Pitch,  barrels. 
Rosin,  barrels. . 

1,612  ] 
,  14,040  i 

[•  25,271 

Beef,  barrels. . . 

7,442  \ 

«  136,061 

1 

Tallow,  lbs. 

587,002  j 

Pork,  barrels . 

Hams,  lbs . . . . 

.  6,887 

677,650 

-  436,611 

Lard,  lbs. . 

Butter,  lbs. . . 

3,268,090  j 
5.770,973  i 

1  ■ 

[•  76,794 

Cheese,  lbs . 

168,044  i 

Potatoes,  bushels . 

3.834  ‘ 

2,723 

Apples,  barrels. . 

Rice,  tierces. ......... , 

.  250 

736 

8,374 

72,098 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds. . . . 

621 

73,152 

Beer,  gallons. . . 

10,431  | 

j-  8,250 

Porter  and  Cider,  doz. 

3,373  i 

Candles,  lbs . . . . . 

788,021  \ 

!■  138,548 

\ 

Soap,  lbs . 

883,992  J 

Iron  Manufactures. . . . , 

_ 

216,750 

Drugs . . 

- - 

49,778 

Domestic,  pkgs . 

4,539 

247,113 

Books. . . 

- - 

4,107 

Paper. . . 

_ 

12,119 

Paints. . . . . . 

— — 

2,641 

Vinegar,  gallons. .... 

.  35,460 

3,676 

Furniture.. . . . . . 

- 3 

20,942 

Tobacco,  mar.ufac.,  lbs 

21%iG6 

38,142 

Cun  powder,  lbs,. . .  „ . , 

97,300 

18,021 

Nails,  lbs. . .  . . . . 

.  413,624 

13,742 

EXPORTS  BREADSTtTFFS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA, 

FROM  1831  TO  1852. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  table, 
showing  the  exports  of  wheat  and  rye  flour, 
corn  meal,  wheat  and  corn,  from  this  port 
annually,  for  the  last  twenty  years : 


Wheat 

Flour. 

3631.... 

...brls.  259,785 

1842.... 

...brls.  161,866 

3332... 

.......  151,917 

184?.... 

; . .  128,517 

1833.... 

. ,.132,622 

1844.... 

1834..., 

. .  87,905 

1845.... 

.  201,9.16 

1835.... 

. .  96,098 

1846.... 

1836.... 

.......  67,113 

1847.... 

. .  420,684 

1837.... 

.  33.680 

1848.... 

1838..., 

.......  69,622 

1849.,.. 

1839.... 

. .  191,380 

1850..., 

3840.... 

.  284.774 

1851 .... 

.  299,466 

1841.... 

.  195,555 

Rye  Flour. 

1831.... 

, .  .brls.  8,433 

1842.... 

...brls.  22,530 

1832.... 

. *. .  13,040 

1843.... 

1833..., 

. .  27,939 

1844.... 

1834 . 

1845....  .. 

....  17,098 

1835 . 

1846 _ _ 

1836 . 

.....  27,429 

1847 . 

....  20,407 

1837 . 

.....  1?;276 

1848...... 

....  15^537 

1838...... 

....  14,211 

1849 . 

....  26,530 

1839...... 

.  24.527 

1850 . 

10,505 

1840 . 

36,471 

1851 _ ... 

184L . 

Corn  Meal. 


1831... 

...brls.,  45,432 

1842... 

...brls.  97,884 

1832... 

. .  50,328 

1843... 

1833... 

.......  51.903 

3844... 

I 834.  . 

. .  50,018 

1845... 

_ _  115,101 

1835... 

.  50.869 

3846... 

.......  144-857 

1833... 

1847, 

1837... 

1848... 

1838... 

.  64,002 

1849... 

1839... 

. '  73,800 

1850... 

.  94,334 

1840... 

.......  89.486 

1851... 

1841... 

Wheat. 


1831.. 

...bush.  61,282 

1844... 

...bush.  23,375 

[832.. 

.  . .  ,  ■  C1r!.lS 

1815... 

........  86,089 

LS35 . . 

........  2.903 

1846... 

245,136 

1839.. 

........  37,831 

1847... 

........  523,538 

1840.. 

,  ,c?. . . .  .  280,047 

1848... 

........  207,092 

1841... 

.  56,571 

1849... 

1842.. 

1850... 

...  ....  ,  205,670 

L843 .  • 

1851... 

. . £25.201 

Corn. 

1831... 

...bush.  42,293 

1842.,, 

...bush.  '83,772 

1832. 

1843.. . 

.......  74,613 

1833. 

.  66.708 

1844.,. 

........  110.068 

1834..’ .’i 

. .  31,526 

1845... 

........  129.2MJ 

1835... 

. .  25,437 

1846  . 

.  279,820 

;s36-i. 

.  19,117 

1847... 

........1,102,210 

1837:.. 

.  21,486 

•1848... 

........  817:150 

1838... 

1849... 

1839... 

1850. . . 

1840... 

1851... 

1841... 

........  60,266 

ANNUAL  ARRIVALS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
vessels  which  arrived  at  this  port  annually 
from  1835  to  1851,  inclusive.  It  will  be 
that  the  increase  has  been  very  rapid  of  late 


years ; 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total 

1885........ 

3,573 

4,002 

1836 . 

3,764 

4,185 

1837. . . 

7,476 

8,185 

1838.------ 

10,860 

11,344 

1839 . 

. 521 

11,188 

11,709 

1840.. . 

9,706 

10,162 

1841..----- 

. 504 

9,246 

9,750 

1842.--.- 

7,973 

8,427 

1843 . 

7,659 

8,031 

1844 . 

. 472 

7,717 

8,189 

1845.----. 

. 387 

8,029 

8,416 

1846... - 

. 459 

6,018 

6,477 

1847....... 

../ . 657 

18,069 

18,726 

1848, . 

. . 542 

23  921 

24,463 

1849 . 

. 585 

24,594 

25,169 

I860..-.- 

27,035,- 

27,C53 

1851 . 

26,484 

27,060 

PITTSBURG.— With  its  dependencies  of 
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PITTSBURG  INDUSTRY. 


Birmingham,  Sligo,  Alleghany  City,  and  the 
like,  which  lie  across  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  rivers,  the  population  of  Pittsburg 
is  said  to  range  between  60,000  and  80,000. 
The  iron  works  are  more  extensive,  perhaps, 
than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 
There  are  eleven  rolling  mills  in  and  about 
Pittsburg,  of  which  eight  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  4,000  tons  each  of  manufactured  iron, 
annually,  and  emnloy  about  150  hands  to  the 
mill.  This  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
is  used  for  boilers,  axles,  wire,  sheets,  and  the 
like.  The  pig  metal  is  supplied  principally 
from  the  charcoal  furnaces  along  the  river. 
Something  like  75,000  tons  of  pig  metal  is 
consumed  a  year,  between  the  mills  and 
foundries.  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  car¬ 
ried  on  extensively.  Besides  fourteen  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  work  of  which  is  known  as 
country  glass,  there  are  seven  flint  glass  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  vicinity,  six  for  window  glass, 
five  for  green  glass,  and  one  for  black  glass. 
These  employ  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  each, 
and  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  is  invested. 
Kail  factories  are  also  numerous,  and  upon  a 
large  scale.  One  has  a  capacity  of  2,000 
kegs  per  week,  and  others  are  nearly  equal 
to  it.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  orders  extend  from  Buffalo  to 
Hew-Orle&ns.  It  is  estimated  that  sixty 
steamers  will  be  built  at  Pittsburg  tbe  pre¬ 
sent  year. 

The  trade  with  the  lakes  has  doubled  itself 
every  year  since  1844,  owing  to  the  facilities 
of  communicating  through  the  two  great  ave¬ 
nues  to  Erie  and  to  Cleveland. 

Table  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
exports  and  imports,  via  canal,  in  1846  and 
1847. 


EXPORTS. 

1847. 

Cotton,  lbs .  1.056,138 

Hemp., . .  3,8 11,618 

Tobacco,  leaf. . 14, 777,059 

Groceries. . . .  1,978,822 

Hardware,  cutlery..  246,887 

Iron,  pigs... .  65,537  ) 

“  castings.......  250,910  ) 

“  blooms.. .... .  13,836 

“  cast  steel .....  549,416 

Head... . .  188,078 

Hails  and  spikes _  51,760 

Bacon . .  12,7 13,427 

Beef,  perk. .  41,225 

Butter . 747,645 

Flour,  barrels .  297,940 

Lard,  lard  oil,  lbs...  5,319,378 

Tallow .  62,946 


184C. 

1,000,971 

1,287,886 

24,696,742 

1,571,889 

239,353 

2,675,341 

333,702 

819.736 

325,085 

82,732 

21,661,230 

19,620 

800,265 

156,412 

2,929,280 

291,31.3 


IMPORTS. 

Agricultural  1847.  1846. 

Hot  specified,  lbs. ..  1,257,620  871,500 

Oats,  bushels .  21,360  19,080 

Leather,  lb3 . .  312,239  386,225 


Coffee,  lbs . . 

Dry  goods,  lbs.... . 

Groceries........... 

Hardware  and  cut- ) 

lery,  lbs . ) 

Coffee,  lbs . ... . 

Iron,  pig,  lbs . 

i  “  castings . 

“  blooms. . 

“  bar  and  sheet.. 
Hails  and  spikes.... 
Fish,  lbs... 


.  9,927,605  10,920,S9t 

23,201,074  12,651,818 

7,838,925  6,923.856 

14,501,693  10, 522,468' 


429,139 

25,410,661 


384,966 
21,97*\353  ) 

124,662  j* 

14,942,390  13,890,707 

4,397,268  2,833,879 

15,886,711  575,402 

5,977,891  brls.  19,600 


In  addition  to  her  numerous  establishments, 
Pittsburg  has  some  twenty  to  twenty-five 
foundries  in  successful  operation,  in  tbeVnan- 
ufactare  of  cannon,  cotton  presses,  sugar  mills* 
ploughs,  and  the  like. 

PITTSBURG  THDUSTRT.— Thirteen  roll¬ 
ing  mills.  Capita]  $5,000,000-  -2,500  hands. 
Consume  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  pro¬ 
duce  bar  iron  and  nails  amounting  to  $4,000,- 
000  annunlly. 

Thirty  large  foundries,  with  several  smaller 
ones.  Capital  in  all  $2,000,000 — 2,500  hands. 
Consume  20,000  tons  pig  metal,  and  yield  an¬ 
nual  articles  amounting  to  $2,000,000. 

Two  establishments  for  manufacturing 


PLANK-ROADS. 
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locks,  latches,  coffee  mills,  scales,  and  other 
iron  castings.  Capital  $250,000 — employing 
600  hands.  Consume  1,200  tons  metal,  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  amounting  to  $300,000  annu¬ 
ally. 

Five  large  cotton  factories  and  several 
smaller  ones.  Capital  $1,500,000 — 1,500 
hands.  Consume  15,000  bales  of  cotton,  and 
return  yarns,  sheeting,  batting,  &c.,  to  upwards 
of  $1,500,000. 

Eight  flint  glass  manufactories.  Capital 
$300,000 — 500  hands.'  Consuming  150  tons 
of  lead  and  200  tons  pearlash ;  and  producing 
various  articles  of  glassware,  amounting  to 
$400,000  annually. 

Seven  vial  furnaces  and  eleven  window 
glass  manufactories.  Capital  $250,000,  em¬ 
ploying  600  hands,  and  producing  $600,000 
annually.  r; 

One  soda  ash  manufactory,  producing  1,500 
tons  annually — 75  hands. 

One  copper  smelting  establishment,  produ¬ 
cing  600  tons  refined  copper  annually,  valued 
at  $380  per  ton,  and  amounting  to  $250,000. 

One*  copper  rolling  mill  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing  SOO  tons  sheetiug  and  brazier’s  copper, 
amounting  to  $150,000  annually. 

Five  white  lead  factories.  Capital  $150,000. 
Produce  150,000  kegs  annually,  wortji 
$200,000 — employing  60  hands. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  manufactories 
of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  several  extensive 
manufactories  of  axes,  hatchets,  <fcc.,  and  spring 
steel,  steel  springs,  axes,  anvils,  vises,  mill, 
cross-cut,  and  other  saws,  gun  barrels,  shovels, 
spades,  forks,  hoes,  cut  tacks,  brads,  <&c.  After 
careful  investigation,  the  full  Value  does  not 
fall  short  of  $50,000,000  annually.  There  is 
also  consumed  about  12,000,000  bushels  of 
coal  per  year,  worth  $600,000,  and  an  equal 
number  of  bushels  exported  to  markets  near 
the  city,  giving  employment  constantly  to 
4,000  hands. 

Pittsburg,  with  iron  ore  and  coal  at  her  door 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  a  population  of 
nearly  100,000,  and  with  the  Ohio  —  now 
yielding  her  over  500,000  tons  per  annum — 
commencing  at  her  feet,  and  navigable  for 
1000  miles,  (where  she  empties  into  the 
‘  father  of  waters,”  which  then  runs  on  till  it 
ceases  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,)  what  is  ' o  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  becoming  a  powerful,  populous, 
and  wealthy  city  ? 

The  number  of  steamboats  constructed  at 
Pittsburg  has  been,  ou  an  average,  about  one 
in  each  week,  for  a  series  of  years.  These  are 
floating  palaces,  the  admiration  of  every  one. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  them  may  be  seen  at  the 
wharf  at  any  one  time,  destined  for  various 
ports  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  or  Missouri 
rivers.  If  to  this  be  added  her  manufacturing 
power  and  interest,  as  above,  all  must  concede 
the  importance  of  her  trade  and  that  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 


PL  ANK-ItO  ADS.— By  ¥m.  Gregg,  S.  C. 
— A  charter  of  incorporation  for  a  company  to 
build  a  plank-road  from  Charleston  to  the 
Mountains  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  at  its  last  session,  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  of  Edgefield,  together  with 
a  few  individuals  of  this  city.  The  plan  is  to 
commence  at  Charleston,  and  proceed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Abbeville  Court-House,  taking  tlie 
direction  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  and 
crossing  the  Edisto  between  Branchville  and 
Orangeburgh ;  there  striking  the  dividing 
ridge,  between  the  two  Edistos,  which  leads 
without  crossing  water  to  the  ridge  which  di¬ 
vides  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda, 
There  is  probably  no  location  in  the  United 
States  which  will  afford  easier  average  grades. 
They  may  certainly  be  reduced  to  one.  foot  in 
fifty  both  ways  as  far  as  Abbeville,  and  be¬ 
yond  that  to  Pendleton,  one  in  thirty.  ;  0 
In  the  list  of  great  improvements  which 
characterize  the  present  age  of  progress,  and 
which  have  aided  so  materially  in  widely  dif¬ 
fusing  the  comforts  of  human  life,  the  plank- 
road  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
Good  common  roads  tend  to  change  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  planter  or  farmer,  wherever  they 
are  extended.  , 

The  plank-road  gives  him  a  thoroughfare 
infinitely  superior  to  any  other,  not  excepting 
railroads.  The  superiority  consists  in  its  pe¬ 
culiar  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  people, 
who  necessarily  maintain  a  large  number  of 
mules  and  horses,  which  are  fed  and  kept  in 
idleness,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  crops 
are  sent  to  market;  a  motive  power  which" 
would  carry  a  crop  to  market  on  a  plank- road 
without  cost,  except  for  tolls.  The  travelling 
community,  too,  will,  by  the  same  means, 
move  without  being  subjected  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  others,  as  to  time,  speed,  or 
equipage,  in  which  they  desire  to  travel.  The 
cheapness  and  facility  with  which  plank-roads 
may  be  constructed  in  our  state,  need  only  to 
be  made  known  to  produce  a  change  which 
will,  in  after  years,  annihilate  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  evils  known  to  our  country — the  mud  and 
mire  through  which  our  bulky  and  valuable 
products  are  yearly  dragged  to  market.  In 
many  pails  of  our  country  this  is  a  source  of 
involuntary  hermitage,  for  a  day’s  journey  is 
not  attainable,  except  through  roads  which 
seem  to  have  concentrated  all  the  evils  that 
could  embarrass  a  traveller.  Plank-roads,  by- 
penetrating  our  forests,  will  find  material  for 
their  construction,  and  afterwards  afford  the 
ineaus  of  carrying  them  into  portions  of  our 
state  where  the  timber  has  beer  exhausted. 
They  will  be  the  means  of  redeeming  and 
settling  lands  hitherto  considered  useless. 
When  introduced,  they  will  so  expedite  travel, 
as  to  bring  a  large  range  of  our  surrounding 
country  so  near  to  us  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  tho 
environs  of  our  city.  The  plank-road  is  tho 


road  of  the  people,  open  to  all,  affording  relief 
to  the  beast  of  burden,  multiplying  and  cheap¬ 
ening  the  means  of  currying  produce  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  affording  a  delightful  means  of  travel. 
We  can  trace  back  tlieir  origin  to  Russia,  but 
are  unable  to  fix  a  date.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Canada  in  7.834,  in  our  northern 
states  in  1846,  recently  in  Georgia,  and  other 
southern  and  western  states.  They  have 
superseded  Macadamized  roads,  and  m  some 
instances  have  held  successful  competition  side 
by  side  with  railroads.  Even  in  countries 
where  stone  is  abundant,  and  wood  compa¬ 
ratively  scarce,  they  are  one  half  cheaper 
tean  Macadamized  roads,  and  one  fourth  of 
the  cost  of  railroads;  and  when  constantly 
used  by  heavy  burthen  wagons  so  as  to  wear 
them  out  before  they  rot,  they  are  more  dur¬ 
able  than  Macadamized  roads,  including  the 
outlay  necessary  to  relay  the  plank-road  once 
in  seven  years.  A  horse  or  mule  will  draw 
twice  the  weight  on  a  plank-road  that  he  could 
on  a  Macadamized  one,  travel  with  greater 
speed,  more  ease  to  himself,  and  less  wear  to 
the  vehicle  which  he  draws.  The  state  of 
New- York,  the  first  to  introduce  them,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  has  extended  this  species 
of  improvement  to  over  a  thousand  miles, 
which  she  has  now  already  completed,  and  in 
daily  use. 

In  the  whole,  history  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  surpass 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  system  has  de¬ 
veloped  itself.  Plank-roads  by  the  side  of 
railroads  are  in  use  in  New- York,  and  paying 
10  to  15  per  cent.,  carrying  passengers  at  two 
cents  per  mile.  !; 

While  wd  see  other  states  progressing  in 
this  practical  way,  we,  in  South  Carolina,  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  railroad  mania.  We  seem,  to 
have  passed  by,  unnoticed,  the  fact  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  eighteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  to  Ham¬ 
burg  was  put  in  operation,  the  country 
through  which  it  passes  remains  a  compara¬ 
tive  wilderness,  with  its  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  heavy  timber  untouched, 
except  the  small  portion  used  by  the  railroad 
for  its  construction  and  repairs.  A  plank- 
road  would  have  long  since  carried  this  timber 
to  market,  and  converted  the  present  wild 
lands  into  cultivaled  fields. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  all  over  the  world, 
that  the  improved  condition  of  the  common 
rciads  and  bridges  of  a  country  are  evident 
signs  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  our 
planting  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule;  for,  with  all  our  wealth  and  refinement, 
our  market-roads,  over  which  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually 
pass,  have  had  but  little  more  labor  bestowed 
upon  them  than  to  clear  away  the  forest 
timber,  and  erect  the  rudest  temporary 
bridges.  In  the  winter  season,  when  our 
great  staple,  cotton,  ought  to  be  carried  to 


market,  they  are  frequently  almost  impas¬ 
sable,  even  for  empty  wagons. 

In  looking  back  into  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty  years  in  South  Carolina,  we  find  that, 
notwithstanding  this  unpardonable  state  of 
j  things,  the  public  mind  has  occasionally  been 
j  excited,  and  I  may  say  convulsed,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  The  mania  for  internal  improvements, 
j  which  prevailed  in  1820  in  this  state,  can  be 
j  characterized  by  no  more  appropriate  term 
j  than  convulsion,  for,  in  a  state  of  feverish  ex- 
|  citement,  she  expended  millions  of  dollars  in 
works  for  which  the  country  was  not  pre¬ 
pared,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  waste  of 
I  money.  The  amount  of  capital  expended  in 
those  useless  canals  would  have  constructed 
Macadamized  roads  to  every  important  section 
of  our  state,  serving,  at  that  period,  to  cheapen 
the  transit  of  produce  to  market,  and  at  this 
!  time  as  a  basis  for  the  plank-road,  so  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  our  country,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  destined  to  supersede  all  other 
modes  of  transit. 

Railroads  are  expensive  in  their  first  outlay, 
and  extremely  complicated,  and  expensive  to 
I  keep  up.  They  seldom  improve  the  country 
through  which  they  pass,  and  are  beneficial 
to  cities  only,  by  reaching  sections  of  country 
which  have  no  natural  outlets,  and  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  wagon  trade,  over  good 
common  roads.  They  are  profitable  to  stock¬ 
holders  only  when  located  on  great  thorough¬ 
fares  for  travel,  and  where  they  can  be  used 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  a  city.  Out  of 
the  9,000  miles  of  railroad  now  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  how  few  of  them  yield  a  profit  commen¬ 
surate  to  the  capital  which  has  been  invested 
in  their  construction.  It  certainly  ought  to 
admonish  us  against  injudicious  selections  of 
the  mode  of  improving  the  highways  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  ex¬ 
hausting  the  energy  and  capital  of  a  country, 
to  construct  works,  which,  however  gigantic 
in  their  conception,  wiif  not  prove  sufficiently 
useful  to  pay  for  keeping  them  up.  I  allucfe 
to  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  from 
no  unkind  feeling  towards  the  railroads  now 
being  projected  and  in  progress  in  our  state, 
but  from  a  settled  conviction  that  public  opin¬ 
ion,  in  this  particular,  is  entirely  in  error. 

Railroads  are  necessarily  costly  works,  and 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  except  by  capital¬ 
ists  for  bona  fide  investment.  When  there  is 
not  a  suve  prospect  of  profitable  returns, 
capitalists  will  not  lend  their  aids  and  the 
Work  has  to  be  commenced  by  exciting  ap¬ 
peals  to  patriotism,  and  plausible  arguments 
as  to  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
every  individual  through  whose  neighborhood 
it  may  pass.  The  work  is  often  commenced 
after  receiving  promises  for  but  half  the  capital 
necessary  to  complete  it,  depending  on  loans 
for  the  balance ;  and  when  complete#!,  is  found 
to  have  cost  more  than  the  estimates,  thus 
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starting  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  heavy  ] 
debt.  Then  comes  the  great  difficulty,  which ! 
is  the  pith  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  other 
modes  of  improving  the  highways  of  South 
Carolina, — I  mean  the  large  outlays  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  complicated  machinery, 
the  erection  of  workshops  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
the  necessity  for  high-salaried  officers — such 
as  a  president,  treasurer,  auditor,  agent  of 
transportation,  civil  engineer,  and  foreman 
workshops ;  also  skilful  workers  in  iron  and 
wood  —  painters,  upholsterers,  receivers  and 
deliverers  of  freight — laborers  to  load  and 
unload-^- a  regiment  of  clerks  arid  book¬ 
keepers,  working  engineers,  conductors,  fire¬ 
men,  ifcc.  To  Jill  of  these  ramifications  of  ex¬ 
pense,  the  extent  of  which  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  by  the  best  informed  in  such  matters, 
must  be  added  the  wear  of  iron  arid  decay 
of  timber,  slow  but  sure,  in  their  eventual 
destruction  of  property,  and  which  cannot  be 
neglected  even  for  a  day.  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  among  railroad  managers  as  to 
the  extent  which  railroad  companies  should 
engage  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
machinery;  in  njy  opinion,  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  wasted  in  this  way,  and  the 
extent  of  such  establishments  ought  to  be 
decided  by  the  facilities  immediately  at  hand 
to  have  the  work  done  By  private  contract. 
All  interior  roads  would  be  under  the  actual 
necessity  of  doing  such  work  for  themselves, 
however  costly  it  might  prove  to  be.  The 
workshops  now  being  erected  by  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad  Company  in  this  place  are 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Without  pretending  to 
enter  into  any  argument  as  to  the  policy,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  when 
this  establishment  is  fully  equipped  with  men  ] 
and  machinery,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
most  consummate  skill  in  managing,  it  will 
sink,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  waste 
of  material,  and  injudicious  application  of 
mechanical  labor,  a  larger  sum  per  annum 
than  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  good 
dividend  on  the  investment  necessary  to  build 
a  plank-road  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long.  The  mere  working  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Railroad  costs,  iu  round  numbers,  over 
§1,200  per  day  for  every  working  day'itrthe 
year.  As  I  have  before  observed,  railroads 
are.  exceedingly  complicated  works,  costly  in 
their  construction  and  outfit,  and  in  their 
management ;  and  we  think  that  the  least  re¬ 
flection  ought  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
only  fitted  for  locations  where  they  can  obtain 
the  patronage  of  ari  extensive  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  population. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  rail  and 
plank-roads  in  every  point  of  view.  The  per¬ 
manent  cost  of  a  plank-road  ceases  with  the 
construction  of  the  highway.  With  the  same 
original  expenditure,  it  accommodates  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  a  million  tons  of  transportation ;  while 
the  railroad  requires  large  investments  in 
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machinery  for  any  additional  influx  of  trade, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary.  The  plank- 
road  is  capable  of  meeting  all  the  wants  of  our 
country,  and  superior  to  the  railroad  in  every 
particular,  bet  that  of  indulging  our  fancy  in 
rapidly  passing  from  one  point  to  another;  It 
is  so  simple  and  cheap  in  its  construction  and 
management,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village 
or  an  agricultural  section  of  our  country  that 
cannet  afford  to  build  and  maintain  one. 

Afteh  the  construction  is  completed,  the 
commonest  labor  of  our  country  can  be  used 
in  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  plank-road 
from  this  city  to  the  mountains  would  be  em¬ 
braced  in  the  salary  cf  a  treasurer  or  general 
supervisor,  the  gate-keepers,  overseers  and  la¬ 
borers  requisite  to  keep  the  road  in  order.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  plank-road  system, 
that  distinguishes  it  from  the  railroad,  is,  that 
the  first  avails  itself  of  the  independent,  pre¬ 
existing  animal  power  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
portation,  while  the  last  substitutes  mechanical 
agency  for  the  same  end. 

How,  if  the  question  were  raised  in  manu¬ 
facturing  countries,  like  Great  Britain  and  the 
eastern  states,  (where  the  construction  and 
management  of  machinery  is  the  business  of  a 
large  class  of  the  population,  and  where  horse 
power’  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,)  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  two  modes  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  decision  would  undoubtedly  be  in 
favor  of  the  machine ;  but  in  South  Carolina 
we  are  seeking  the  best  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  our  great  agricultural  staple,  and  it  is 
a  question  of  some  importance  how  far  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  substituting 
machinery, when  it  would  not  lessen  the  amount 
of  animal  power  required  for  the  purposes  of 
production.  Froiq  the  great  amount  of  plough¬ 
ing  necessary  to  the  growth  of  a  cotton  crop, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  em¬ 
ploys  so  much  of  animal  power,  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  staple  product,  as  in  our 
cotloii  growing  states.  In  the  growth  of  cot¬ 
ton,  ploughing  is  continually  needed  from 
January  and  February,  when  the  laud  is  broken 
up,  to  August,  when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  and 
the  fruit  begins  to  open;  on  an  average,  a 
horse  or  mule  is  employed  for  every  eight 
bales  of  cotton,  or  ton  and  a  half  of  product. 
In  grain  and  grass  growing  countries,  a  farmer 
puts  in  thirty  acres  of  wheat  with  one  horse, 
which  yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  or  36,000  lbs.,  about  fifteen  tons 
of  product  to  the  horse.  The  article  of  hay 
will  greatly  exceed  this,  and  probably  reacn 
forty  tons  of  product  to  the  horse. 

In  hilly  countries,  plank- roads  are  more 
necessary  and  advantageous  than  in  flat  ones 
•>ud  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  procure  so  low 
a  grade  as  one  in  fifty ;  one  in  sixteen  is  in 
very  common  use,  and  one  in  ten  may  be  U3ed 
to  great  advantage.  If  the  hill  sides  only  of 
the  upper  districts  were  planked,  it  would  ef- 
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feet  a  saving,  afford  great  relief,  and  prove 
more  economical  in  the  end,  than  the  usual 
repairs  bestowed  upon  them.  Many  persons 
suppose,  that  in  our  sandy  country  a  double 
track  will  be  required.  In  a  few  instances,  j 
where  the  sand  is  very  light,  it  may  be,  but 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  King  and  Meeting 
streets  were  beds  of  loose  sand  previous  to' 
planking  the  sides  of  these  thoroughfares,  but 
now,  since  the  heavy  wagons  are  confined  to 
the  plank-road,  the  middle  portions  of  the 
streets  have  become  so  solid  as  to  make  a  good 
surface  for  fast  driving,  and  to  admit  of  a 
heavily  loaded  wagon  passing  off  and  on  the 
plank-road,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

For  the  various  as  well  as  most  approved 
modes  of  building  plank-roads.veference  should 
be  made  to  Gisiispie’s  Manual  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  practice  of  road  building.  He  gives 
eight  feet  as  the  most  approved  width,  and! 
requires  130,000  feet  of  lumber  to  a  milk.  The 
cost  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,000  to 
$2,400  a  mile.  The  grading  in  hilly  countries 
constitutes  a  heavy  item.  A  road  from  Charles¬ 
ton  to  Abbeville  would  be  about  160  miles 
long.  The  grading  would  necessarily  bg  light, 
and  with  lumbar  at  $6,  it  could  be  completed, 
with  a  track  nine  feet  wide,  for  $1,700,  at  the 
outside  $1,800,  a  mile,  which  cost  will  include 
engineering,  gate,  houses,  Ac,  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters,  I  am  satisfied  that, 
by  the  aid  of  steam  saw  mills,  a  contractor 
could  lay  down  his  timber  on  the  line,  for  the 
first  150  miles,  at  $4  50  per  1,000  feet. 

With  persons  who  have  not  reflected  on  the 
subject,  the  first  objection  which  seems  to  urge 
itself  against  plank-roads,  compared  with  rail¬ 
roads,  is  the  immense  amount  of  lumber  re¬ 
quired  in  their  construction.  This  objection  is 
easily  met  by  the  fact,,  that  they  .  do  not.  re¬ 
quire  more  timber  than  is  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad,  while  the  durability  of  the 
timber  for  use  is  twice  as  great  in  a  plank  as 
in  a  railroad.  The  material  for  the  former 
will  remain  and  do  service  as  long  as  a  wag¬ 
on  wheel  will  pass  smoothly  over  it,  while,  on 
the  latter,  the  safety  of  rapidly  moving  and 
heavy  machinery  requires  that  the  timber 
should  be  removed  on  the  first  symptom  of 
decay.  The  average  durability  of  plank-roads 
is  from  nine  to  ten  years ;  and  if  the  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  sills,  they  will  last  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years. 

Others,  again,  may  urge  that  plank-roads 
could  not 'thrive  or  be  supported  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  railroad.  We  refer  such  persons  to 
the  fact,  that  there  are  now  upwards  of  5,000 
wagons  per  annum,  that  pass  the  Six-Mile 
House,  coming  to  Charleston ;  that  cotton  and 
other  produce  is  hauled  sixty  miles  to  town 
in  wagons,  and  sometimes  from  Blackville, 
ninety  miles.  On  a  good  plank-road,  a  single 
mule  will  haul  a  cord  of  wood  thirty  miles  in 
a  day ;  and  a  team  of  four  mules  will  bring  to 
town  4,000  feet  of  lumber,  from  sixty  miles 


up  the  country,  in  two  days.  This  will  make 
it  a  profitable  business  to  cut  lumber  and  fire¬ 
wood,  and  bring  it  to  town  from  a  large  range 
of  country. 

How  much  the  present  wagon  trade  will 
be  increased  by  plank-roads,  is  a  fruitful  and 
interesting  theme  for  speculation.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  th8  first  twenty  miles  will  pay 
from  the  present  traffic;  and  that,  by  its  own 
influence,  it  will  create  other  branches  of  trade, 
which  will  daily  increase  its  income.  It  will 
draw  trade  from  the  private  avenues  on  both 
sides  of  it,  and  every  mile  added  to  its  length 
will  increase  the  ratio  of  its  profit.  ^  Wood, 
turpentine,  and  lumber  will  furnish  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  first  fifty  miles,  after  which  will 
come  the  trade  frofis  the  vicinity  of;  Orange¬ 
burg.  When  the  road  shall  have  reached  the 
rich  agricultural  districts  of  Edgefield,  New¬ 
bury,  and  Abbeville,  its  capacity  for  business 
will  be  tested  with  the  products  of  a  populous 
and  wealthy  portion  of  our  state.  The  facili¬ 
ties  for  economical- transportation  will  be/ so 
apparent,  that  there  are  few  who  will;  not 
avail  themselves  of  them.  The  advantages 
above  set  forth  are  so  apparent,  that,  we  think* 
they  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
there  will  be  a  travel  on  it  equivalent  to  at 
least  12,000  wagons,  150  miles  each  in  a  year, 
which,  at  four  cents  a  mile,  will  amount  to 
$76,800  tolls,  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  carriages,  buggies,  and  horsemen  that 
will  use  it. 

The  effect  on  Charleston  would  be,  to  bring 
back,  with  a  tenfold  increase,  that  important 
wagon  trade  which  once  gave  value  to  King 
street;  and  to  all  the  other  property  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  city,  aulmpulse  might  be 
expected  which  would,  in  a  short  period,  ex¬ 
tend  the  buildings  of  King  and  Meeting  streets 
to,  and  even  beyond,  the  new  limits  of  our 

city-  .  j  ;; 

I  All  doubts,  if  any  exist,  as  to  the  benefit  the 
community  at  large  would  derive,  or  as  to  the 
profit  which  capital  would  yield,  if  invested  in 
such  works  in  our  state,  I  think,  will  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  knowledge  of  what  the  state  of 
New- York  is  doing,  There  the  whole  country 
is  traversed  by  canals  and  railroads ;  yet 
we  see  Macadamized  roads  being  converted 
into  plank-roads,  and  plank-roads  by  the  side 
of  railroads  are  paying  ten  per  cent,  after  lay¬ 
ing  by  eight  per  cent,  for  the  renewal  of  plarik- 
ing.  We  could  quote  many  instances  where 
plank-roads  are  regularly  paying  twenty  to 
twenty- five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
One  of  these  companies  in  New-York,  in  its 
report  to  the  legislature,  states  that  83,000 
wagons  passed  over  the  road  in  one  year. 
Allowing  that  each  team  carried  an  equivalent 
to  fifteen  bales  of  cotton,  they  wUuld  all  have 
carried  1,245,000  bales,  which  is  more  than  all 
the  machinery  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad 
could  carry  in  two  years.  So  great  is  the  ex- 
1  pansive  power  of  these  roads,  that  the  wbolo 
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business  of  the  year  might  be  crowded  into  one 
month,  and  not  affect  its  operation  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree.  o  - 

It  is  certain  that  the  animal  power  necessary 
to  the  production  of  a  cotton  crop  is  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  transportation  to  market,  over  a 
plank-road,  a  distance  of  200  or  250  miles.  In 
one  trip,  every  horse  or  mule  could  carry  the 
result  of  his  own  labor  to  market, which  method, 
in  two  or  three  Weeks,  would  dispose  of  the 
■j  crop.  In  no  well-managed  plantation  would 
this  seriously  interfere  with  the  economy  of  ju¬ 
dicious  agriculture.  But  let  us  suppose,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  any  loss  of  time,  that 
the  planter  puts  his  own  ^provender  on  the 
wagon  for  the  trip,  and, gets  his  thirty-two 
bales  of  cotton  to  market  with  no  outlay  but 
for  tolls,  (say  $8,)  for  200  miles;  suppose,  fur 
tlier,  that  fo  meet  his  expenses,  he  takes  a  re 
turn  load  of  1<2,500  pounds,  at  30  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred.  This  would  pay  his  tolls  both  ways, 
and  leave  him  $21  50  clear  profit.  The  same 
would  cost  him  on  200  miles  of  railroad,  in 
freight  on  his  cotton,  at  least  $1  25  per  bale, 
or  $40;  this,  added  to  the  $21  60  earned  by 
the  return  trip,  over  and  above  tolls,  and  we 
have  a  saving  of  $61  50  by  three  weeks’  use  of 
a  team,  which  would  have  to  be  fed  at  home, 
if  not  employed  upon  the  road.  The  return 
loads  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  salt,  iron,  and 
other  sorts  of  merchandise,  would  not  always 
supply  a  full  back  load,  but  it  is  presuLed  that 
such  facilities  for  transportation  would  lead  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  by  the  use  of  lime, 
gypsum,  and  other  stimulants  of  the  soil.  Oys¬ 
ter  8helis,'five  and  a  half  tons  to  the  load,  would 
be  a  good  return  load  for  a  back  country 
planter. 

To  make  the  work  complete,  such  roads 
leading  from  the  country  should  be  extended 
to  the  wharves ;  for  a  team  could  not  haul  more 
than  a  half  load  over  a  stone-paved  street,  and 
not  even  that,  unless  the  pavenients  were  kept 
in  better  condition  than  they  are  generally 
found  to  be,  after  a  few  years’  wear.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  paving  our  streets  with 
stone,  for  i  believe  it  to  be  the  only  sure  mode 
of  finally  exterminating  the  yellow  fever  from 
our  city.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
good  plank-road  leading  from  our  railroad  to 
the  wharves  anil  wholesale  portion  of  the  city* 
would  i  educe  the  cost  of  drayage  on  heavy 
articles  at  least  one  half.  Those  who  are  well 
informed  on  the  subject,  estimate  the  drayage 
to  and  from  the  railroad  in  Charleston  to  cost 
fully  $50,000  per  annum.  The  railroad  com¬ 
panies  which  have  been  receiving  and  trans¬ 
porting  iron  over  the  South  Carolina  railroad 
for  the  last  three  years,  would  have  saved 
money  by  the  construction  of  a  plank-road  at 
their  own  cost  to  the  shipping.  As  to  Macad¬ 
amized  roads,  experience  has  proved  them  not 
to  be  half  as  durable  as  planking;  and  every 
one  who  walks  King  street  must  see,  from  the 
mud  which  is  constantly  accumulating,  that 


Macadamizing  is  but  a  temporary  work ;  for, 
unless  the  operation  of  relaying  with  broken 
stone  is  kept  .up,  the  carriage  wheels  will  soon 
cut  through  in  the  mud.  That  street,  in  the 
widened  portion,  is  thirty  feet  between  the  curb¬ 
stones,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  the  old  narrow 
part.  A  plank-road,  eighteen  feet  wide,  laid 
in  the  centre  and  properly  arched,  with 
Macadamized  edges  next  to  the  curb-stone, 
would  be  more  durable,  cost  much  less,  and 
answer  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
present  method.  Its  noiseless  operations  ren¬ 
der  it  far  preferable  to  stone  paving,  for  a 
business  street. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  hot  far  distant 
when  South  Carolina  will  get  tired  of  keeping 
|  up  the  state  road,  and  be  willing  to  give  it  to 
,  a  company  who  will  construct  plank  surface 
upon  it,  and  render  it  one  of  the  useful  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  age. 

A  hauf  million  of  dollars  expended  by  our 
city  in  thus  extending  her  business  to  remote 
parts  of  the  state,  would  truly  be  sowing  seeds 
of  prosperity,  which  would  yield  rich  harvests 
for  all  time  to  come,  " 

I  am  indebted  for  a  large  share  of  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  this  essay,  to  the  report 
of  A.  A.  Dexter,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  which  I  would  commend  to 
every  individual  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  have  used  both  his  figures  and 
language,  where  I  have  found  them  to  answer 
my  purpose.* 


*  The  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Gregg  in  favor  of 
plank-roads,  as  against  railroads,  have  been  contro¬ 
verted  by  a  writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  who 
says :  “  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  instance  in  which  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  has  not  benefited  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  country  within  wagoning  dis¬ 
tance  of  its  line,  as  well  as  the  towns  at  its  termini. 
Mr.  Gregg  tells  us  that  railroads  add,  comparatively, 
but  little  value  to  the  agricultural  districts  through 
which  they  pass.  Let  that  gentleman  inquire  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  living  along  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  do  not  consider  their  lands  to 
have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  those  works,  and  we 
promise  him  that  their  answers  Will  bring  him  to  doubt 
somewhat  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines.  We  are  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time,  from  this  lecture,  that  rail¬ 
roads  are  only  profitable  to  stockholders, when  located 
ori  great  thoroughfares  for  travel.  An  examination 
of  the  business  done  on  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
railroads  will  show,  that  the  largest  amount  of  the 
trade  is  for  short  journeys,  and  in  some  instances  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  freighting  business,  showing, 
conclusively,  that  the  greacciiies  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  lines  furnish  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Gregg  says,  *■  Out  of  9,000  miles  of  railroad 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  how  few  yield  a  profit  commensurate  to  the 
capital.’  If  it  be  considered  how  much  they  have  been 
extended  and  multiplied  in  some  j  arts  of  the  country, 
bringing  them  into  competition  with  ea<*h  other,  the 
wonder  will  be  that  so  many  of  them  make  their  six 
per  cent.  The  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  taken  as  a 
whole,  pay  six  per  cent. ;  those  of  New-York  pay  the 
same,  while  there  are  several  paying  larger  dividends. 
The  average  of  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  is  something 
above  six  per  cent,  stock.  Indeed,  whenever  railroads 
have  been  constructed  through  a  country  under  toler¬ 
able  cultivation,  and  without  competing  lines,  in¬ 
stances  of  their  being  unprofitable  are  rarlely  heard 
of.” 
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Advantages  of  Plank-Roads  ovee  Rail-  | 
roads  —1.  Plank  roads  are  more  easily  and 
dieftply  eonstructed  than  railroads. 

2.*They  are  more  easily  kept  in  repair,  and 
yield  a  larger  and  more  certain  return  to  the 
stockholders. 

8.  Produce  can  be  carried  over  them  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  on 
railroads. 

4.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
southern  states,  because  of  the  abundance  of 
timber  here  and  the  character  of  the  power 
used. 

5.  They  accommodate  a  larger  number  of 
people,  because  they  can  be  carried  almost  to 
every  man’s  door,  while  railroads  cannot.  ^ 

6.  They  tend  to  sustain  a  local  population, 
and  build  up  a  home  market  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  which  they  penetrate. 

To  these  I  may  add  that  plank-roaus  are 
better  adapted  to  an  agricultural  country,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  constructed  and  kept  in 
repair  by  the  planters  themselves;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  planters  can  own  them  and  manage 
them  so  as  to  make  the  transient  travel  pay 
the  expense  of  carrying  their  own  cotton  to 
market,  and  also  return  &  handsome  interest 
besides. 

I  know,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  many  of  your 
country  readers  particularly  look  upon  every 
man  who  advocates  the  construction  of  plank- 
roads  as  a  brainless  visionary.  They  contend, 

1 .  That  the  timber  will  decay  so  soon  in 
this  climate,  that  the  road  will  be  rendered 
worthless  in  a  few  years  at  most. 

2.  That  the  roads  willcbe  so  narrow  as  to 
be  perfectly  useless  for  all  practical  purposes, 
especially  where  we  have  negro  drivers. 

8.  That  the  planters  will  not  travel  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  the  tolls  charged ;  but 
give  preference  to  the  common  roads. 

4.  That  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  dense¬ 
ly  populated  to  furnish  either  trade  or  travel 
enough  to  sustain  them. 

I  will  answer  these  objections  in  order. 

1.  It  will  take  no  more  timber  to  build  a 
plank-road  than  to  lay  the  superstructure  of 
a  railroad,  and  it  will  last  at  least  one  third 
longer  upon  the  former  than  upon  the  latter. 
The  objection  in  regard  to  the  decay  of  timber, 
therefore,  is  much  stronger  against  the  railroad 
than  against  plank-roads.  The  weight  is  so 
immense,  that  to  render  the  former  safe  for 
heavily  laden  cars,  timbers  have  often  to  be 
thrown  away  before  they  are  half  decayed. 
This  would  not.  be  the  case  with  plank-roads. 
In  the  northern  states  the  planks  used  are  of 
hemiock — a  soft,  sappy  wood — and  yet  they 
last  softie  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  but  fair 
to  conclude  that  yellow  pine  will  last  as  long 
at  the  south  as  the  hemlock  will  at  the  north. 
If  this  be  conceded,  the  question  is  settled, 
because,  even  in  the  least  densely  settled  sec¬ 
tions  of!  New- York,  these  roads  are  paying 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  their 


|  construction,  after  laying  up  a  reserved  fund 
sufficient  to  rebuild  them  every  ten  years. 

2.  If  eight  feet  be  found  to  be  too  narrow  for 
these  roads  at  the  south,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
timber  and  the  levelness  of  the  country,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  width  to  twelve,  or  even  sixteen 
feet,  and  still  to  restrict  their  cost  within  the 
sum  paid  for  their  construction  at  the  north. 
Eight  feet  at  the  north,  where  the  population 
is  much  more  dense,  is  found  to  be  quite 
ample.  The"  road  is  so  well  graded,  so  well 
drained,  and  kept  in  such  thorough  order,  that 
wagons  can  turn  out  at  any  point  with  perfect 
convenience. 

3.  That  planters  will  not  pay  the  tolls  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  roads,  no  sane  man 
can  believe.  Let  us  supposes  road  construct¬ 
ed  from  Macon  to  Talbotton,  say  sixty-five 
miles  in  length.  It  now  require^  a  six-horse 
team  nearly  four  days  to  haul  eight  bales  of 
cotton  from  Talbotton  toi  Ma&on.  At  $5  per 
day,  the  cost  of  delivering  these  eight  bales 
would  be  $20.  By  a  plank-road  the  same 
team  would  deliver  twenty  bales  in  two  days, 
or  at  a  cost  of  $10  ■  In  one  case  the  hauling 
costs  $2.50  per  bale;  in  the  other  only  fifty 
cents  per  bale.  It  is  plain  that  the  planter  or 
wagoner  could  affordjto  pay  $1  per  bale  toll, 
and  then  save  $1  per  bale,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons  and  horses. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  men  pursue  their 
interest,  and  planters  are  just  as  quick  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  interest  as  any  other  class  of  men. 
A  road  to  Talbotton  would  concentrate  at  that 
point  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  a  branch 
from  it  to  the  Waymanville  factory  would 
concentrate  there  12,000  to  15,000  bales  move. 
Can  any  man  doubt  that  the  planters  would 
not  gladly  pay  the  tolls  and  use  the  road  in 
preference  to  the  common  roads  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  I  think  not 

4.  The  idea  that  the  country  is  not  densely 
enough  populated  to  sustain  such  a  road  is 
equally  incorrect  The  roads  themselves  will 
soon  supply  the  necessary  density  of  popula¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  railroads  and  canals.  The  increased 
value  of  property  along  the  Erie  canal  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  construction, 
and  this  increase  was  occasioned  by  the  de¬ 
mand  brought  about  by  the  influx  of  popula¬ 
tion. 

PLANK-ROADS.— The  following,  taken 
from  a  recent  report  of  O.  Gf.  Gates,  Secretary 
of  the  Kentucky  Board  of  Improvements,  con¬ 
tains  valuable  and  interesting  information  to 
those  interested  in  road  improvements : 

1.  The  system  of  plank-roads,  which  origin¬ 
ated  in  Russia,  has  since  been  adopted  in 
Canada,  and  in  many  of  our  northern  states 
entirely  superseded  the  Macadam  and  Telford 
rock  or  gravel  roads.  The  great  success  and 
value  of  the  plank-road  consists  in  the  cheap- , 
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ness,  in  ease  of  draft,  in  speed,  and  in  comfort 
to  passengers. 

2.  The  Approved  mode  of  construction 
thereof  h  as  follows :  For  a  single  tract  the 
planks  (of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  red  elm,  black 
walnut,  or  sweet  gum)  should  be  eight  feet 
long,  and  fromfcuree  to  fourinchesdbiek;  they 
should  be  laid  across  the  road  at  right  angles 
to  its  line.  These  planks  are  to  rest  on  two 
longitudinal  sills  or  sleepers,  each,  four  inches 
square,  bedded  in  the  earth  to  their  full  thick¬ 
ness.  The  earth  should  be  fully  kept  up  to 
the  planks  at  every  point,  in  order  to  prevent 
confined  air  resting  in  any  vacaict  space  be¬ 
neath  the  planks,  No  pin  or  spike  is  needed 
to  confine  the  plank  to  the  sleepers,  then- 
weight  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  firm. 
There  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  surface  a 
coating  of  sand  an  inch  thick.  There  should  be 
provided  for  a  single  track  turn-out  places — 
and  to  effect  this,  an  earthern  road  must  be 
banked7  up  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  on  one 
side,  and  two  or  three  on  the  other ;  each  em¬ 
bankment  should  be  made  flush  with  the  ends 
of  the  plank,  and  thence  sloping  outv/ard  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  water,  as  perfect  drainage 
is  the  great  secret  in  the  construction  of  any 
kind  of  road.  The  plank  should  be  laid  even, 
with  part  thereof  projecting  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  road, 
in  order  to  prevent-  ruts  made  by  wheel^  at 
the  junction  of  the  plank  and  each  turn  out. 
And  if  the  bed  on  which  the  planks  are  tpd>e 
laid  is  a  new  one,  it  would  be  better  to  be 
travelled  one  season  before  they  are  laid 
down.  One  track,  with  the  supplementary 
earth  road  thus  formed,  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  travel.  And,  if  the  tonnage  trans¬ 
ported  on  the  road  be  chiefly  in  one  direction, 
the  track  should  be  laid  on  that  side  of  the 
road  which  will  enable  the  loaded  teams  to 
keep  it,  and  thereby  force  the  unloaded  ones 
to  do  all  the  turning  out. 

3.  To  make  a  double  track,  all  that  is  need¬ 
ed  will  be  to  make  two  tracks  each  eight  feet 
wide,  or  one  sixteen  feet  wide.  The  former  is 
preferred.  For  the  sixteen  feet  track,  three  or 
five  longitudinal  sills  are  required,  each  to  be 
four  by  six  inches,  and  laid  edgewise  and  im¬ 
bedded  in  trenches  six  inches  deep.  These 
timbers  should  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
long.  Great  advantage  is  obtained  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  double  track  with  long  plank, 
by  giving  the  ,  road  bed  a  slight  convexity  of 
two  or  three  inches  in  the  centre,  and  spring¬ 
ing  the  plank  down  to  the  outside  sills,  and 
attaching  them  thereto  by  half  inch  spikes  01- 
nails  three  inches  long. 

4.  The  duration  of  plank-roads  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  years;  this  matter,  however,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  decay  from  rot,  and  not 
by  the  surface  wear  of  the  plank.  The  sand 
which  is  spread  upon  the  track  when  finished, 

roteets  the  wood  from  the  shoe  soles  of  the 
orses,  (which  cause  most  of  the  wea?,)  and 


soon  penetrates  the  grain  of  the  plank,  until, 
with  the  woody  fibres  and  the  deposit  on  the 
road,  a  tough  elastic  covering  is  formed,  where¬ 
by  the  plank  is  saved  from  the  further  wear. 
JCxperience  teaches  that  one  half  the  wear 
and  tear  of  seven  years  occurs  in  the  first 
ymamTherefore.it  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  on  these  roads  to  have  small  tollage,, 
in  order  to  invite  such  an  amount  of  travel  as 
will  promote  their  wearing  out  instead  of 
rotting. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  plank-road  greatly  de¬ 
pends  on  its  locality,  lint  it  will  be  found  the 
following  estimate  will  approximate  to  anave- 
rage  valuation;  to  wit ; 

For  one  mile  of  road  with  a  single  track, 
(made  with  plank  eight  feet  wide  and  three 
inches  thick,)  will  require  126/720  feet  board 
measure  of  plank,  and  of  sills  4  by  4,  14,080, 
making  in  all  of  lumber  140,800  feet,  and  cost¬ 
ing  say  five  dollars  per  thousand,  would  equal 
the  sum  of  Seven  hundred  and  four  dollars.  ^ 
The  laying  and  grading  will  cost  from  thirty 
cents  to  a  dollar  per  rod,  or  from  ninety-six 
dollars  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
per  .mile.  The  earth-work,  sluices,  bridges* 
and  contingencies,  admit  of  no  average  esti¬ 
mate.  Therefore,  without  them,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  mile  for  engineering  superin¬ 
tendence,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  gate 
houses,  we  have  the  total  cost  per  mile  .from 
one  thousand  t6  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  dollars.  o 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  UNI¬ 
TED  STATES. — We  have,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  adverted  to  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  our  industry,  so  rapidly  being,  car¬ 
ried  to  perfection  in  our  country.  In  1846, 
the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  wa3 
estimated  at  818,000,000.  There  were  /7Q0 
mills,  producing  annually  $l!i, 000, 000  in  pa¬ 
per,  and  employing  100,000  persons  of  all 
ages.  Cost  of  stock  used,  viz.,  rags,  old  rope, 
waste  cotton,  etc.,  $8,000,000,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  quantity  of  soda,  pearl  and  pot¬ 
ash,  coloring  matter,  coal,  iron,  wood,  oil, 
sizing,  etc.,  valued  at  $2,000,000  more.  Wa¬ 
ges  of  workmen  in  the  business,  $6  to  $9  per 
week. 

In  reference  to  writing  paper,  Mr.  Cist,  of 
Cincinnati,  publishes  some  curious  particu¬ 
lars  : 

Cap,  as  applied  to  paper,  is  of  modern  use 
entirely,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Not  more  than  thirty  yearn  since 
I  was  familiar  with  the  phrase  foolscap,  and 
I  distinctly  recollect  how  “cap,”  its  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  grated  on  my  ear,  upon  first,  hearing  it, 
as  much  so  as  “pike,”  for  turnpike,  does  yet. 

The  question  is  thus  shifted  to  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  foolscap,  as  applied  to 
writing  paper,  which  has  borne  this  name  so 
long,  that  its  origin  is  lost  to  most  persons. 

The  kings  of  England,  from  Edward  I.,  if 
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not  earlier,  granted  various  monopolies,  either 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  or  to  en¬ 
rich  favorites.  One  of  these  was  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  manufacture  paper  granted  by 
the  first  Charles.  On  the  finer  kinds,  as  a 
species  of  notice  of  the  monopoly,  the  royal 
arms  of  England  formed  the  water-mark. 
Vast  sums  were  of  course  made  upon  this  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  to  make  and  vend  an  article 
in  such  general  use. 

All  these  monopolies  were  swept  away  by 
the  parliament  which  brought  Charles  to  the 
scaffold ;  and  in  this  particular  case,  by  way 
of  showing  their  contempt  for  the  monarch, 
they  directed  the  royal  arms  to  be  taken  from 
the  paper,  as  they  had  already  been  from 
sign-posts,  public  halls,  &c.,  substituting  a  fool, 
with  his  cap  and  bells,  as  the  effigy.  This 
was  done  in  1649. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  written  between 
that  period  and  1660  accordingly,  as  a 
water-mark,  a  fool  wearing  the  dress  described 
as  his  costume  in  the  court  of  the  British  mon- 
akihs.  Cromwell,  when  made  Lord  Protect¬ 
or,  changed  the  water-mark  by  substituting  a 
dragon,  grasping  in  his  claws  arrows  of  five,- 
auu  afterward  put'.ing  his  coat  of  arms  in  its 
place.  This  still  occasionally  appears. 

Charles  II.,  at  the  Restoration,  replaced 
the  royal  arms,  and  enlarged  the  size  of  the 
sheet,  which  was  much  smaller  than  we  see 
in  modem  days. 

In  England,  paper  of  the  size  which  the 
Rump  Parliament  ordered  for  their  journals, 
bearing  the  foolscap  effigy,  i3  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  title,  a3  in  many  other  things, 
is  still  retained  for  ordinary  writing-paper, 
centuries  after  the  reason  for  it  has  ceased, 
and  now  serves,  as  it  will  serve  for  ages,  to 
designate  all  writing  paper  in  ordinary  use, 
as  distinguished  from  paper  designed  to  be 
folded  in  the  form  of  letters. 

This  last  class  of  writing  paper  has  been 
reduced  greatly  in  length,  and  widened  some¬ 
what  to  adapt  it  for  a  convenient  shape  in 
folding,  and  still  bears  its  original  name  of 
post  paper,  applied  to  it  from  the  mail  or  post 
by  which  letters  were  conveyed  to  their  ad¬ 
dress. 

So  recently  has  the  United  States  made  its 
own  paper,  that  most  of  our  early  letters 
written  in  the  west,  even  as  late  as  1800, 
bear  the  impress  of  the  royal  arms.  St 
Clair,  Harmar,  Wilkinson,  and  Wayne’s  let¬ 
ters  are  all  of  this  description. 

POULTRY  BUSINESS,  &c.—' The  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  compiled  from  the  census  of 
1840,  ^  exhibits  the  value  of  the  poultry  at 
that  time  in  the  several  states : 


Maine .  §123,171 

Few- Hampshire, .  97,862 

Vermont, . 176,437 

Miissachusetts, .  640,295 


Rhode-Island, . 61,492 

Connecticut,.. . 176,669  | 

Few-York, . 2,373,029 

Few-J  ersey, . .  41 2,487 

Pennsylvania, ...... - ..  1,033,172 

Delaware, . . .  47.465 

Maryland,...-.. .......  ?19,159 

Virginia, . . .  7  52,467 

Forth  Carolina,.....' .  544,125 

South  Carolina...... ....  590,594  , 

Georgia, . . .  473,158 

Ohio.......... .  734,931 

Kentucky, .  636,439 

Tennessee, .......... a--.  581,531 

Louisiana......... .  273,814 

Mississippi,-.---  —  369,481 

Alabama...... .  829,220 

Missouri........ .  230,283 

Indiana,  .4.  —  . .  893, 22$ 

Illinois, .  330,968 

Michigan, . . . .  82,7 30 

Arkansas,.. — > .  93,549 

Florida, . - .  61,007 

Wisconsin....... .  16,167 

Iowa, . i  17,101 

Dist.  of  Columbia.........  3.092 


§12,176,170 

The  above  table  shows,  that  raising  liens 
and  chickens  in  the  United  States  is  no  tri¬ 
fling  business.  The  people  are  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  census  returns  for  1 851. 
When  they  come,  they  will  probably  show 
that  the  value  of  the  poultry  stock  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  §20,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

From  the  foregoing  table-  it  appears  that 
the  value  of  poultry  in  the  single  state  of 
Few-York  is  more  than  §2,373,000;  while, 
according  to  the  United  States  census,  the 
value  of  all  the  sheep  of  that  state  is  less 
than  that  sum.  The  value  of  the  poultry  of 
Few-York  is  greater  even  than  that  of  its 
cattle,  and  five  times  greater  than  that  of  all 
its  horses  and  mules. 

The  amount  of  poultry  sold  at  a  single 
market,  in  Boston  alone,  in  1848,  was  $674,- 
423 ;  and  for  the  whole  city,  during  that 
year,  it  exceeded  $1,000,000.  We  have  no 
accurate  statistics  for  our  other  large  cities, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  poultry 
trade,  in  such  cities  as  Few  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore  and  Few-Orleans,  must  be 
counted  by  millions  for  each. 

The  statistics  of  the  egg  trade  are  equally 
curious.  The  city  of  New  York  expends  an¬ 
nually  for  eggs,  $1,500,000.  It  consumes 
half  a  million  of  eggs  monthly.  The  Astor 
House  alone  is  said  to  require  a  supply  of 
1,000  eggs  a  day,  for  five  clays  in  the  week, 
and  on  Saturdays  2,500. 

At  a  single  market  in  Boston  there  were 
I' sold  in  1848,  1,129,735  dozens,  which,  at  the 
I  average  price  for  the  year,  amounted  to 
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$203,362.  For  the  whole  city,  during  that 
year,  the  sales  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000, 
The  state  Of  Maine  shipped  to  Boston  in  1848, 
eggs  to  the  amount  of  $350,000 ;  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  house  in  Cincinnati  is  said  to  have  dealt 
in  them  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  statistics  to  a 
work  on  poultry,  by  Mr,  J.  C.  Bennett,  of 
Boston,  we  might  extend  them  much  far¬ 
ther,  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  poultry. 

The  egg  and  poultry  trade  of  France  ex¬ 
ceeds  $5*7, 000,000  annually.  England  has 
invested  in  the  poultry  trade  $50,000,000; 
France,  $73, 000*000 ;  arid  the  United  States, 
$15,000,006. 

The  business  of  raising  poultry,  in  this 
country,  is  left  almost  entirely  to  chance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  same  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  it  that  is  bestowed  upon 
the  raising  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle,  the 
trade  would  be  increased  tenfold.^ 

.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  efforts  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  made  in  the  south  to  improve  this 
branch  of  rural  economy.  The  efforts  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  others,  to  introduce  the  finest 
species,  are  praiseworthy,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Mr.  L.  has  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  rare  Varieties :  Red  and  Buff  Shanghaes, 
very  pure ;  White  Shanghaes,  a  very  scarce 
variety;  Cochin-Chinas ;  large  Eagle  Fowls, or 
Imperial  Chinese ;  Poland  Fowls,  and  Chitta- 
gongs. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  would 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  natural  history 
of  these  species,  we  add0the  following  brief 
description  of  each: 

The  Shanghae  Fowls  are  of  two  varieties, 
the  red  and  buff,  or  yellow,  and  the  white. 
They  w$re  originally  imported  from  the  city 
of  Shanghae,  China,  whence  their  name.  The 
plumage  of  the  Yellow  Shanghaes  is  usually 
of  a  bright  yellow  or  gold  color,  variegated 
with  dark  brown  and  red.  Their  legs  are 
uniformly  large,  and  usually  a  bright  red  and 
yellow  or  white  mixture,  sometimes1  flesh- 
colored,  and  very  heavily  feathered.  The 
tail  is  short,  body  well'  formed,  wings  small, 
and  high  on  the  sides  ;  comb  single,  straight, 
and  serrated.  The  feathers  are  rather  fine 
and  downy.  These  fowls  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  when  full  grown,  weigh  about  niue 
founds.  The  male  Shanghae,  when  full 
grown,  and  standing  erect,  carries  his  head 
about  on  a  line  with  the  height  of  a  common 
flour  barrel. 

They  are  very  prolific.  They  commence 
laying  when  from  five  to  seven  months  old, 
and  a  single  fowl  has  been  known  to  lay  120 
eggs  in  1 25  days.  Their  eggs  are  yellow. 

The  White  Shanghaes  possess  all  the  char¬ 
acteristic^  of  the  yellow,  with  the  exception 
of  color.  The  Shanghae  fowls  command  a 
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high  price;  they  bring  from  $15  to  $25  a 
pair. 

The  Cochin  China  Fowl  has  been  only  yery 
recently  infcroduced'in  Great  Britain,  by  Queen 
Victoria,  who  is  styled  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
“  that  royal  patroness  of  poultry  fanciers.” 
These  fowls  so  far  exceed  in  size  our  ordinary 
domestic  fowls,  that  persons  not  conversant r 
with  zoology  have  referred  them  to  the  Bus¬ 
tard  family.  They  are,  however,  genuine 
poultry.  Some  of  the  males  have  been  known 
to  weigh  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  pounds. 
-The  average  weight  is  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  pounds  the  pair.  3 

Their  general  color  is  rich  glossy  brown,  si 
deep  bay*:  On  the  breast  there  is  M  a  mark- 
ing  of  a  blackish  color,  and  of  the  shape  of 
a  horse-shoe  ”  The  comb  is  of  moderate  size, 
serrated^  and  the  wattles  are  double.  The 
wing  is  strikingly  peculiar;  it  is  jointed,  “  so 
that  the,  posterior  half  ,  can,  at  pleasure,  bt^ 
doubled  up,  and  brought  forward  between 
the  anterior  half  and  the  body.  The  bird 
can  do  this  at  pleasure,  and  the  appearance 
the  manoeuvre  imparts  to  their  form  has  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  the  title  of  Ostrich  fowl;’  “ 

The  Cochin  China  fowl  is  very  prolific,  fre¬ 
quently  laying  two,  and  occasionally  three, 
eggs  on  the  same  day.  The  eggs, are  large, 
of  a  chocolate  color,  mid  possess  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  flavor. 

The  Polish  fowls  are  very  beautiful.';  they 
wear  tufted  crests.  There  are  three  varieties 
■=• — the  Spangled  Polish,  a  bird  of  rare  beauty, 
its  plumage  presenting  '%  symmetrical  and 
regular  combination  of  bright  orange,  a  clear 
white,  a  brilliant  green,  and  a  jetty  black, 
softened  down  with  a  rich  and  pure  brown, 
and  every  feather  being  tipped  with  White, 
whence  the  term  spangled ;  the  Made  Polish , 
of  a  jet  blank  throughout,  except  the  crest, 
which  is  a  white  tuft ;  and  the  White  Polish. ,r 
of  a  brilliant  white  throughout,  except  the 
crest,  which  is  a  jet  black  tuft.  The  Polish 
fowls  produce  large  and  finely-flavored  eggs. 

Lastly,  the  Chittagong^.  These  are  the 
most  remarkable,  for  size  and  beauty,  of  all 
the  varieties.  The  "Chittagong  is  the  true 
Gallus  Gigantieus  of  the  zoologists,  and  ex¬ 
cites  astonishment  and  admiration  in  all  who 
behold  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra.  The 
male  is  frequently  so  tall  as  to  be  able  to 
pick  crumbs  without  difficulty  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dinner  table,  and  weigh  from  ten  to  four  ¬ 
teen  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  a  pah 
is  about  twenty-two  pounds.  They  are  the 
largest  domestic  fowls  in  the  world,  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors,  and  produce  large  rich  eggs. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  GOVERN¬ 
MENT,  Etc.* — Of  the  two  sciences,  political 
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economy  and  5  government,  (if,  m  their  still 
crude  and  imperfect  ostate,  the  term  science 
be  strictly  applicable  to  either,)  it  may  be 
said  generally,  the  aim  of  the  one  is  to  direct 
the  action  and  control  the  excesses  of  the 
other,  in  all  those  points  in  which  the  public 
wealth  is  involved.  This,  though  it  be  far 
from  the  whole  mission  of  political  economy, 
is  yet  the  most  important  part  of  that  mis 
eion. 

The  public  wealth  is  an  essential  element 
of  that  public  welfare,  with  which  all  govern¬ 
ments  are  charged.  It  comprises  every  thing* 
which  relates  to  the  physical  well-being  of  a 
people ;  and  as  this  physical  well-being  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  social  and  moral  progress — 
all  advances  in  letters,  mis.  sciences  ancL  civil¬ 
ization — the  promotion  of  public  wealth  may, 
indeed,  in  a  liberal  and  enlarged  sense,  be 
considered  the  whole  duty  of  government. 
Political  economy  comes,  then,  to  be  considered 
coextensive  with  legislation,  and  sound0law 
is  necessarily  based  .upon  its  principles. 

If  political  economy,  like  some  of  the  exact 
sciences,  had  attained  perfection,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  case  in  its  present  stage  of 
infancy,  and  all  its  rules  and  principles  were 
susceptible  of  demonstration,  we  should  have 
no  more  of  that  multiplicity  of  legislation, 
which  results  from  the  continued  enaction  and 
repeal  of  laws,  unless,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the 
case,  governments  should  be  administered  by 
the  ignorant,  and  statesmen,  miscalled,  prefer 
to  pander  to  popular  prejudices  or  court .  its 
acclamations,  than  carry  out  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

That  this  last  supposition  is  not  improbable, 
may  be  inferred  from  what  is  every  day  seen, 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  governments: 
for  it  will  not  surely  be  denied,  that  there  are 
some,  and  we  believe  a  great  many,  settled 
principles  in;  political  economy,  as  demon¬ 
strable  as  any  moral  trnths  can  be,  of  which 
ignorance  is  frequently  betrayed  in  high  quar¬ 
ters,  and  which  are  openly  violated  under  one 
pretext  or  another,  or  with  seeming  uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

That  the  law-givers,  or  law-makers  of  the 
world,  -whether  by  the  divine  right  which 
made  kings  and  despots,  or  the  diviner  right 
of  representatives  of  the  people,  have  in  real¬ 
ity,  and  in  most  instances,  acted  from  the  best 
knowledge  within  their  reach,  with  sincerity 
and  with  honest  intentions  toward  those  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  govern,  need  not  for 
our  purposes  be  denied.  No  sufficient  reason 
for  an  opposite  course  can  be  alleged.  Even 
tbe  most  base  and  heartless  tyrant  could  not 
but  perceive,  unless  blinded  by  the  worst  mad¬ 
ness,  that  his  own  state  and  splendor  is  in 
some  degree  dependent  upon  the  extent  and 
prosperity  of  his  realm  and  his  subjects.  A 
systematic  warfare  against  all  industry,  enter¬ 
prise  and  progress,  was  never,  perhaps,  the 


object  of  the  most  crushing  tyranny  the  world 
ever  knew;  0 

history  is  not,  indeed,  without  instances,  in 
all  ages,  where  such  systematic  warfare  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  waged  against  industry 
and  enterprise,  by  even  the  best  class  of  gov¬ 
ernments.  A.  careful  examination  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  world  would,  perhaps,  pre¬ 
sent  us  many  such  instances  of  warfare,  more 
or  less  considerable,  notwithstanding  all  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  civil  liberty, 
science  and  civilization.  Radical  differences 
in  the  principles  and  forms  of  government  will 
not  explain  these  phenomena :  they  are  whol¬ 
ly  independent  of  them.  To  conceive  a  repub¬ 
lic  more  unfavorable  to  enterprise  even  than 
a  despotism  is  not  difficult,  since,  if  forms  of 
government  be  much,  they  are  not  every  thing. 
Though  we  may  not  admit  the  best  adminis¬ 
tered  government  is  best,  merely  theoretic 
perfection  should  have  no  favor. 

To  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  purposes 
of  government,  and  of  the  mode  of  promoting 
the  real  welfare  of  the  state,  may  be  traced 
the  greater  portion  of  the  evils  which  society 
has  suffered.  Men  have  not  known  the  truth 
or  the  whole  truth.  They  have  legislated 
without  light,  blundering  on  from  age  to  age— 
the  precedent  of  the  sires  being  sufficient  for 
the  sons.  Nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have 
had  an  advocate.  The  more  Conscientious,  the 
more  dangerous  and  inveterate  the  error ! 

The  most  difficult  and  perplexing  of  all 
sciences  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  requires  almost  prescience,  in  many 
cases,  to  see  the  bearing ’and  results  of  po¬ 
litical  measures ;  in  all  cases  it  requires  more 
than  ordinary  apprehension.  We  are  told 
that  the  Romans  had  laws  teaching  how  to 
make  laws ;  but  this  could  not  have  applied 
to  other  than  the  mere  forms.  The  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  study  of  facts  and  results,  as  they 
are  worked  out  in  the  movements  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  society,  from  the  masses  up ;  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  most  propitious  or  ad¬ 
verse  ;  in  all  times,  in  all  countries,  are 
more  indispensable  conditions  of  the  states¬ 
man,  than  all  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of 
the  schools,  ail  the  philosophy  of  the  closet. 

Experience,  which  is  so  excellent  a  teach¬ 
er  in  regard  to  almost  every  thing  in  which 
we  are  interested,  gives  not  so  clear  and  un¬ 
mistakable  a  light  in  this  particular.  There 
are  so  many  counteracting  influences  and 
causes  at  work,  so  many  undefined  opera¬ 
tions  in  society,  that  it  is  not  singular  the 
real  sources  of  evil  are  so  often  overlooked 
and  the  wrong  ones  imputed.  The  results 
sometimes  are  very  distant.  The  hand 
which  strikes  the  blow,  tbe  blow  itself,  may 
be  secret,  and  yet  the  mischief  be  as  sure 
and  as  irreparable.  This  is  akin  to  what 
Bishop  Butler  remarks  of  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world:  the  punishment  of  aa 
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invasion  of  a  law  of  nature  follows  not  al¬ 
ways  so  immediate  as  to  be  traced  to  that 
invasion  .* 

The  study  of  the  true  sources  of  national 
prosperity  is  almost  altogether  of  modern 
aate.  It  is  later  even  by  far  than  tile  phi¬ 
losophical  and  metaphysical  regeneration  ef¬ 
fected  by  Bacon  and  Locke.  A  century  has 
not  passed  since  the  first  impulse  was  given 
to  these  investigations,  by  the  publication  of 
a  work  which  has  deservedly  immortalized 
the  name  of  Adam  Smith. 

Without  defining  what  is  called  political 
economy,  or  entering  into  any  disquisitions 
upon  it,  this  may  be  said  without  controver¬ 
sy:  that,  in  addressing  its  teachings  to  the 
rulers  and  legislators  of  the  world,  wfiat 
they  ought  not  to  do  is  a  far  more  important 
lesson,  than  what  they  ought.  The  “  mas¬ 
terly  inactivity/ proclaimed  by  one  of  our 
statesmen,  is  a  safer  general  rule  than  con¬ 
stant  intervention.  There  is  never  any  dan¬ 
ger  that  legislators  will  not  do  enough'  in  the  | 
enactment  of  every  character  of  laws,  and 
concerning  every  character  of  subject.  Their 
vanity  of  place,  the  importance  which  they 
fancy  belongs  to  a  law-giver,  whatever  the 
length  of  his  ears,  are  motives  strong  enough 
for  this.  Perhaps,  in  the  very  worst  govern¬ 
ed  society  upon  earth,  there  are  good  laws 
enough  in-force  to  insure  the  highest  degree  of 
liberty -and  prosperity,  were  they  not  clog¬ 
ged  by  others  that  arc  absurd  and  inimical ! 
A  repeal  of  sdl  these  worst  laws,  however 
numerous,  would  not  necessarily  call  for  the 
enactment  of  better  ones  in  their  place. 
Enough  of  such  laws  may  already  exist. 

“  Thou  shalt  not”  then,  is  a  far  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  useful  injunction,  in  the  decalogue 
of  politicalcscience,  than  “  thou  shctlt and 
in  teaching  the  people,  the  governed,  (if,  they 
can  be  supposed  to  require  instruction  in 
what  is  for  their  best  interests  and  perma¬ 
nent  welfare,  in  all  their  various  avocations 
of  life,  as  they  certainly  may  be,)  a  field  is 
opened  which  exhausts  the  whole  subject  of 
political  economy.  ' 

That  that  is  “  the  best  government  which 
governs'  least,”  and  they  the  happiest  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  delegated  the  fewest  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  others,  may  in  general 
terms  be  affirmed.  To  say  that  the  world 
has  been  too  much  governed,  is  to  say  that 
it  has  been  badly  governed — since  each  ad¬ 
ditional  restraint,  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  constitutes  an  additional  link  in 
the  chain  of  oppression.  Simplicity  and 
precision  are  the  perfection  of  all  lav/s. 
Call  it  democracy  or  despotism,  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  tyranny  which  delights,  in  weaving 
the  legislative  web  to  entangle  its  subjects. 
The  most  powerful,  as  the  Greek  philosopher 
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held,  are  sure  to  break  the  web— the  weaker 
only  struggle  in  its  folds. 

In  the  promotion  of  public  wealth  or  the 
public  welfare,  all  that  in  reality  is  required 
from  government,  is  such  a  system  of  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  effectually  protect  the  citizens 
from  wrongs  and  outrages  upon  their  persons 
or  property,  abroad  or  at  home.*  The  con¬ 
servation  of  life,  liberty  and  property  is  ev¬ 
ery  thing-  We  say  conservation ,  which  sup¬ 
poses  the  citizen  first  to  be  in  possession. 
Government  has  nothing  to  give.  Every  act 
of  giving,  on  its  part,  is  a  mere  act  of  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  to  another,  leading  often  to  par¬ 
tiality,  always  to  injustice.  The  subjects  of 
a  government  are  all  upon  an  equal  footing, 
a  condition  at  war  with  the  idea  that  special 
benefits  may  be  conferred  upon  any,/  If 
government  cannot  give,  it  cannot  take  away, 
except  for  offenses  which  are  previously  de¬ 
termined. 

Ignorant,  indolent  or  bad  men,  Will  always 
be  clamorous  for  support  from  the  public 
crib,  since  it  is  congenial  to  them  that  others 
should  be  taxed  for  their  support.  There 
are  more  paupers  in  every  country  than  can 
be  found  upon  the  poor  list  or  in  the  work- 
houses.  Were  the  truth  known,  the  latter 
class  might  be  found  far  less  detrimental  to 
public  prosperity,  though  both  equally  prey 
upon  their  fellows.  These  reap  where  they 
have  not  sown.  Like  Ishmnelnf  old,  their 
hands  are  turned  against  all  men— -and  would 
to  God  the  hands  of  all  men  were  turned 
against  them! 

Were  cot  Hercules’s  stout  shoulders  near 
at  hand,  it  would  be  seen  how  well  at  a  pinch 
the  wagoner  could  help  himself.  Men  never 
mistake,  in  private  affairs,  very  widely,  or  for 
any  time,  their  true  interests,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  may  safely  be  intrusted  with 
their  own  affairs.  In  the  conflict  of  various 
and  opposing  interests,  they  become  acute 
enough.  A  perfect  immunity  to  act  as  it  best 
pleases  them  in  all  matters,  so  that  wrong  be 
not  done  to  others  or  to  the  community,  is 
the  golden  rule  of  liberty  as  of  economy ! 

But  then,  as  in  physic,  from  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  malady  which  afflicts  him, 
the  patient  will  never  think  himself  likely  to 
do  well,  unless  learned  prescriptions  are  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  doctor  finds  it  to  his  policy 
to  gratify  the  caprice  by  applications  which 
are  innocent  of  all  effect.  In  this,  he  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  the  political  charlatan 
iii  the  same  circumstances,  who  has  not  at 
hand  so  many  innocent  appliances  *  yet,  some¬ 
thing  he  must  do,  and  that  speedily.  In  the 
revolutions  of  fortune’s  wheel,  thousands  and 
thousands  are  at  the  bottom.  They  have 


*  Mr.  Hume  says,  “  The  whole  paraphernalia  of 
commons,  lords,  army,  navy,  judges,  king,  ia  for 
the  just  end  of  bringing  twelve  honest  men  into 
the  jury  box.” 
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been  left  there  by  their  indolence,  by  their 
profligacy,  by  their  vices,  or,  it  may  be,  by 
inexplicable  fate :  no  matter,  they  are  there. 
The  more  successful  come  soon  to  be  regarded 
with  envy  and  with  hatred.  Even  virtuous 
success  gives  no  pleasure,  and  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  adversity.  .  Shall  we  wonder  that 
these  tens  of  thousands  raise  the  cry  of  op¬ 
pression,  that  they  have  hearers  ever , ready 
to  make  capital  in  their  advocacy,  and  that 
wise  and  prudent  men  find  it  necessary  to 
make  some  show  of  assistance,  when  they 
often  know  such  assistance,  in  reality,  to  be 
out  of  their  power?  Whosoever,  says  an  old 
philosopher,  goetb  about  to  persuade  men 
they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  might 
be,  will  not  Want  for  ready  and  attentive 
listeners.  It  is  easier  to  attribute  the  misery 
which  is  suffered  to  the  government  than  to 
the  fault  of  the  sufferers,  though  government, 
in  truth,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  to  look  for  relief  from 
this  quarter  than  from  the  man’s  own  exer¬ 
tions,,  Hence  is  it,  there  must  be  a  law  of 
some  sort  or  another— and  a  new  law  is  there¬ 
upon  made.  Most  of  the  agrarianism  and 
socialism  and  Fourierism  of  the  world  has  its 
origin  iu  this  discontent  with  the  natural  state 
of  things.  It  is  more  complimentary  to  our 
pride  to  be  governed  by  our  own  laws  and 
systems,  than  by  those  which  are  merely  of 
nature. 

It'  is  natural,  and,  if  natural,  proper— 
though  we  may  not  see  the  reason — that 
poverty,  and  want,  and  disease,  and  misery 
should  be  the  next-door  neighbor  of  wealth 
and  unbounded  prosperity.  The  towers  of 
the  palace  cast  their  shadows  down  upon  the 
roofless  hovel,  as  naturally  as  the  mountains 
do  upon  the  neighboring  hills.  Yet  that 
nobleman  has  not  oppressed  that  beggar.  He 
may,  indeed,  be  liberal,  and  generous,  and 
just,  and  mourn  over  the  misery  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world  could  not  relieve.  Nor  is 
the  beggar  a  victim  of  society  and  its  laws. 
Without  that  society,  or  those  laws,  he  had 
not  existed — he  could  not  exist  with  the  same 
security — his  fathers  before  him  had  not  pros¬ 
pered;  (for  generations  of  misery  in  the  same 
household  is  scarcely  a  supposable  case,)  and 
his  children  would  have  no  hope.  Exclaim 
against  Nature,  that  she  has  sent  you  in  the 
world  half  finished,  maimed,  diseased,  imbe¬ 
cile,  an  idiot — that  you  Were  born  under  the 
frozen  serpent- of  the  North,  and  must  struggle 
against  tumbling  icebergs,  or  in  the  death  - 
dealing  breath  of  ton-id  suns :  but  limit  not 
your  complaints  to  these.  In  evincing  her 
partiality  in  these  respects,  has  she  proclaimed 
an  impartiality  in  every  other?  _  Is  it  not 
equally  an  outrage  upon  your  rights,  your 
equality,  that  your  neighbor  is  taller,  or 
stouter,  better  favored,  more  intellectual—or 
that  he  has  broader  acres,  greater  possessions 
and  more  comforts  ?  All  the  governments  in 


the  world  could  not  prevent  these  distinctions. 
The  worst  government  only  would  attempt 
it — for,  in  the  effort,  how  much  injustice  and 
wrong  must  he  done  to  those  who,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  have  as  much  right  to  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  however  earned,  as  you  have  to  take 
them  away.  The  remedy  is  within  yourself. 
It  is  for  you  to  apply  it.  Be  industrious,  be 
frugal,  be  circumspect  ;  if  these  remove  not 
the  evil,  you  have  a  claim  upon  the  benevo¬ 
lence,  nob  the  justice,  of  your  fellows.  Sue, 
but  not  demand.  If  this  benevolence  fail,  you 
are  simply  another  victim  of  that  inexplicable, 
yet,  as  we  ought  to  believe,  wise  Providence* 
which  strikes  down  without  reason  or  expla¬ 
nation,  and  teaches  the  utter  nothingness  of 
man  by  her  frequent  indifference  to  his  fate.* 
Nor  let  us  be  charged  with indifference  to 
the  miseries  of  poverty  and  destitution,  which 
in  all  countries  afflict  society,  though  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees.  The  ^  poor  must  be  fed,  the 
miserable  must  be  relieved,  orbumanity  ceases 
to  perform  her  noble  mission.  Send  them  not 
to  government— call  not  for  poor-laws  and 
public  workhouses.  We  are  willing  to  leave 
man  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-man.  The 
Samaritan  will  pass  by.  The  fallen  brother 
will  be  taken  to  the  bdsom.  Oh,  we  have  faith 
in  humanity :  it  is  a  gentle,  sylvan  stream, 
which  flows  undeviating  in  its  course,  refresh¬ 
ing  the  thorniest  places.  It  has  a  universal 
language.  ”1  am  a  man,"  is  an  appeal  which 
is  heard  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  in  the  wilds 
of  Siberia,  and  respected.  Man  ceases  to  be 
tho  enemy  to  his  fellow-man,  when  that  fel¬ 
low  has  fallen.  “  Noble  spirits  war  not  with 
the  dead.”  Private  charity  can  relieve  all 
the  sufferings  that?  public  charity  can,  and 
more.  Its  operations  are  more  effectual,  for 
they  are  nearer  the  subject,  and,  when  properly 
organized,  are  more  discriminating — securing 
higher  comfort  at  the  same  cost,  with  enhanced 
satisfaction  to  the  donors,  and  less  of  that 
shame  winch  is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of 
dependence,  A  proud  spirit  might  die,  rather 
than  take  to  the  public  workhouse,  though 
well  administered  relief  from  friends  would 
not  be  refused.  A  base  spirit  could  not  so 
well  deceive  individuals  as  the  public,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  alleged  wants  and  sufferings.  Leave 
these  things  to  society,  and'  they  will  be 
attended.  We  shall  have  benevolent  associa¬ 
tions  multiplying,  kindness  and  generosity 
promoted,  as  well  as  enterprise  an(f  industry. 
In  regard  to  these  associations,  how  immensely 
superior  is  the  present  to  any  subsequent 
period.  Scarcely  a  man  but  what  is  connected 
with  some  of  them,  and  contributes  to  their 
support.  Under  whatever  name  they  appear, 
they  are  all  noble,  and  proclain  the  great  law 
of  sympathy  which  pervades  the  universe. 
When  government  comes  to  be  a  benefactor , 


*  See  the  admirable  satire  in  Juvenal,  upon  man’s 
complaints  about  fortune— the  sixth,  we  believe. 
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it  is  too  often  a  robber— dispensing  in  charity, 
and  for  the  relief  of  conscience,  its  ill-gotten 
gains. 

Saving  thu3  taken  the  extreme  ease,  }n 
which,  if  any,  government  might  beheld  bound 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  particular  classes, 
and  proved,  that  not  only-  does  ho  such  power 
exist,  but  that  its  exercise,  if  existing,  would 
be,  impolitic,  less  effectual,  more  costly,  than 
individuals  and  society  left  to  themselves 
would  find  it,  little  difficulty  can  be  found  iu 
all  those  other  cases,  and  they  are  innu¬ 
merable,  where  men  are  elamorous  to  have 
their  peculiar  conditions  benefited  by  special 
laws,  their  wealth  increased,  or  their  plans 
and  enterprises  promoted.  ■  „ 

And,  to  eay  the  ^truth,  these  latter  calls, 
time  immemorial*  have  been  mare  frequent 
than  the  former,  and,  from  their  nature  and 
the  character  of  the  persons  making  them, 
more  likely  to  be  beard.  The  agriculturist, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  have  left 
their  farms,  their  work-shops  and  their  count¬ 
ing  houses,  and  essayed  the  far  “readier  mode 
of  acquiring  wealth  tonbe  had  from  West¬ 
minster  Hall  or  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 
We  shall  take  occasion  to  enumerate  some  of 
their  labors  and  the  results,  in  a  general  sketch 
of  the  interference  of  governments  with  in¬ 
dustry,  in  all  countries,  from  tae  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  From  these,  more  instruction 
can  be  derived  than  from  any  philosophical 
disquisition.  We  shall  then  see  the  true 
secret  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,' and 
in  what  it  consists. 

Agriculture  being  prior,  in  time,  to  the 
other  arts  and  pursuits,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
mother  of  them  all,  we  naturally  begin  with 
it.  Always  held  in  honor,  it  has  been  self- 
sustaining,  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
self-reliant  The  tillers  of  the  earth  have 
been  content  with  the  bread  it  yielded  to 
honest  toil.  Monsieur  Quesnai,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  teach 
them  that  they, of  all  men,  deserved  the  special 
favor  of  government,  in  that  they  were  the 
only  real  producers  of  wealth.  An  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxation  was  naturally  one  of  these 
favors ;  and,  with  such  a  theory,  it  was  not 
hard  to  make  the  farmers othe  pet  children  of 
legislation.  The  splendid  fallacy  of  this  great 
Frenchman  exercised  for  eomq  time  a  high 
and  controlling  influence,  tvs  may  fee  marked 
in  many  of  the  events  which  followed,  and 
which  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  been  entirely  dis¬ 
sipated.  The  famous  corn-law  controversies, 
which  agitated  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
century,  ia  a  result  of  the  favor  claimed  for 
the  agriculturist.  To  multiply  bread,  the 
nation  has,  at  one  time,  forbidden  its  expor¬ 
tation,  and  at  auother,  its  importation— un¬ 
doing  in  one  reign  or  parliament  the  work  of 
auother,  and  vacillating  between  both  ex¬ 
tremes.  They  have  not  legislated  the  nation, 
however,  out  of  famines,  or  the  chance  of 
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famines ;  and  nothing  more  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  inutility  of  such  legislation,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  than  this,  that  the  very  opposite 
courses  have  been  adapted  or  advocated,  at 
different  times,  to  secure  the  same  ends.  It 
has  been  even  thought,  that  the  product  of 
bread  might  be  stimulated  by  bounties,  as 
though  the  appetite  and  natural  wants  of  man 
were  not  sufficient  stimulus  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  An  artificial  or  legal  bounty  presup¬ 
poses  that  there  is  no  natural  one/  and, 
consequently,  ho  existing  want  A  natural 
bounty  is  that  reward  which  a  producer 
receives  for  the  labor  expended  upon  a  com¬ 
modity  in  demand.  If  no  such  sufficient 
bounty  be  afforded,  there  L,  really,  no  suffi¬ 
cient  demand;  and  in  this  case  the  commodity 
ought  not  to  be  produced.  The  farmers,  too, 
are  frequently  admonished  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  home  market  for  their 
grains,  as  if  there  were,  in  reality,  any  other 
market.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes, 
every  blade  of  corn,  rye  or  rice,  made  in 
America,  or  in  any  other  country,  excepting, 
perhaps,  Ireland,  is  consumed  in  it.  Not  in 
bread  and  puddings,  altogether,  vet  certainly 
for  the  most  part— but  in  cottons,  broadcloths, 
eiilcs  or  wines,  or  whatever  else  it.js  .converted 
into.  Though  a  peck  of  com  satisfy  my 
natural  wants  for  a  week,  yet,  in  one  sense,  I 
consume  a  bushel  or  more  daily.  It  appears 
in  my  coat,  my  hat  and  my  hoots,  for  which  it 
has  been  exchanged.  Or,  if  it  be  said,  our 
pregnant  grain  crops  are  sot  consumed,  at 
home — pray,  tell  us  where  they  are  consumed  ? 
Do  we  toil  that  others  may  reap  the  harvest, 
and  become  the  hewers  of  wood’and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  world  at  large  ?  Far  other¬ 
wise  the  Yankee  character.  What  our  fields 
produce,  we  enjoy— and  sometimes  a  little 
more,  by  running  in  debt  to  foreigners. 

But,  to  do  the  agriculturists  justice*  they 
have  not  been  very  noisy  applicants  for 
government  patronage,  in  comparison  with 
others ;  since,  as  Adam  Smith  remarks,  farm¬ 
ers  and  country  gentlemen,  dispersed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily 
combine  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who, 
being  collected  in  towns,  and  accustomed  to 
that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  pre¬ 
vails  m  them,  naturally  endeavor  to  obtain, 
against  all  their  countrymemtbe  same  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  which  they  generally  posses 
against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
towns."* 

The  question  of  manufactures,  as  another 
great  branch  of  industry  in  flourishing  nations, 
presents  itself  next.  Capitalists  have,  in  almost 


*  Tho  Louisiana  planted  have  received  small 
share  of  government  favor.  The  cotton  lords  and 
iron  lords  of  the  north  have  no  objection  to  any 
amount  of  aid ;  hut  then,  when  you  come  to  sugar, 
why,  they  tell  you,  “that  is  one  of  the  necessaries 
■  of  life— -you  must  not  tax  that;  no,  nor  tea  either, 

I  nor  coffee.” 
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every  country,  conceived  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  but  si  ini  and  problematical,  in  this  field, 
Without  the  arm  of  government  for  a  shield. 
If  nation  must  be  fed,  it  must  bg  clothed; 
and  in  the  elements  of  heat  and  cold  there 
are  no  sufficient  stimulants  for  the  production 
of  this  clothing  f  The  exportation  of  the  raw, 
unwrought  material  was  made,  by  the  statutes 
of  England,  felony,  and  its  importation ,  from 
every  quarter,  encouraged,  even  by  bounties. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
various  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturers,  in  enabling 
them  to  compete,  as  it  is  claimed,  successfully 
with  foreign  competitors.  But  we  have  not 
>the  time  faow. 

The  merchants  have  been  file  last  import¬ 
ant  order  to  grow  up  in  the  world.  Igno¬ 
rance  of  navigation,  and  the  barbarous  sys¬ 
tems  of  international  law  which  converted 
foreigners  into  slaves,  stiffed  the  commercial 
spirit  of  antiquity.  Trade  was  Held  in  disre¬ 
pute  both  in  Athens  and  at  Borne.  The 
Romans  prohibited  it  with  barbarians.  After  j 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  on  the 
growth  of  the  feMal  system,  all  industry 
naturally  declined,  and  commerce  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  discovery  of  the  western 
world  began  a  new  era.  The  colonial  sys¬ 
tems  had  their  origin  now,  and  came  soon  to 
be  curiously  elaborated.  The  object  of  these 
was  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  each  state  j 
at  any  and  every  expense.  The  merchants 
of  each  community  were  supposed  to  be  nat¬ 
urally  at  War  with  those  of  every  other. 
Their  jealousies  and  rivalries  were  extreme.  | 
Reciprocity  was  impossible.  All  of  them 
appealed  to  their  respective  governments  for 
aid  and  protection  against  each  other,  and  it 
became  universally  popular  to  grant  such 
aid,  | 

I  t  would  take  a  volume  to  enumerate  all 
the  laws  that  have  beeu  passed  in  support  of 
the  merchant  interests  of  the  worm.  The 
course  of  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  come 
under  particular  and  minute  examination. 
For  the  encouragement  of  a  particular  in¬ 
terest,  measures  the  most  preposterous  have 
been  adopted  by  her,  and  injurious,  in  the 
last  degree,  to  the  nation  at  large.  “  The 
tariff,  or  customs  of  England,"  remarked  Mr. 
Montesquieu, '“are  veiy  unsettled;  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  nations,  they  are  changed,  in 
some  measure,  with  every  parliament,  either 
by  taking  off  particular  duties  or  by  imposing 
new  ones.  They  endeavor,  by  this  means, 
still  to  preserve  their  independence.  Su¬ 
premely  jealous  with  respect  to  trade,  they 
hind  themselves  but  little  by  treaties,  and 
depend  only  upon  their  own  laws.  Other 
nations  have  made  the  interests  of  commerce 
yield  to  that  of  politics;  the  English,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  made  their  political 
interests  give  way  to  those  of  commerce. 
They  know  better  than  any  other  people 


upon  earth  how  to  value,  at  the  same  time, 
these  three  great  advantages — religion,  com¬ 
merce,  and  liberty.”  :  ^ 

In  regard  to  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
other  great  commercial  powers  of  the  old 
world,  the  measure  of  injustice  has  been 
heaped  up  to  overflowing.  Mir.  Burke,  indeed, 
spoke  of  the  colonial  system  of  France  as  the 
perfection  of  administrative  wisdom ;  though 
it  is  thought  he  was  more  dazzled  by  the 
remits ,  which,  in  such  productive  regions, 
were  brilliant  in  spite  of  every  evil  influence. 
The  system  was  held  up  by  enormous  tax¬ 
ation  at  home,  and  very  light  taxation  in  the 
colonies.  That  the  colonial  policy  of  France 
was  the  most  injudicious  and  expensive  that 
could  have  been  conceived,  with  regard  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  almost  the  worst 
that  could  have  been  planned  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  colonies,  is  amply  proved  by 
facts.*  .  ..  o.  ” 

Old  Spain  seemed  to  have  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  new  world,  of  which 
she  had  by  far  tile  most  prolific  and  exten¬ 
sive  portion.,  The  perfection  of  restrictions, 
established  by  her  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
classes,  has  long  ago  met  with  its  appropriate 
reward,  in  the  ruin  of  every  class.  She  built 
up  exclusive  commercial  companies  in  Cadiz 
and  at  Seville,  the  most  magnificent  cf  the 
age,  and  these  merchant  princes,  in  their  un¬ 
paralleled  profits,  sapped  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  nation. 

“  Spain,”  we  quote  again  from  McGreggor, 
“with  absurd  regulatious  which  embarrassed 
and  ruined  her  colonial  commerce,  was  un¬ 
able  to  export  or  manufacture  the  raw  pro¬ 
ducts  of  her  vast  colonies,  and  would  neither 
permit  them  to  be  exported  or  manufactured 
by  the,  colonists,  nor  suffer  foreigners  to  ex¬ 
port  them  and  give  in  exchange  to  the  col¬ 
onists  those  articles  that  they  most  wanted. 
A  contraband  trade  necessarily  arose,  and 
this  illicit  trade  reduced  the  price  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  those  colonies  to  a  wretched  rate,  a8 
their  sale  depended  upon  an  uncertain  arrival 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  smuggling  ves¬ 
sels,  Ac.  Spanish  colonial  commerce  and 
agriculture  constantly  languished ;  yet  some 
colossal  fortunes  were  acquired  in"  two  or 
three  years  by  generals,  intendants  and  com¬ 
missioners  of  customs.” -j- 

In  the  United  States,  the  merchants  have 
frequently  complained  that,  in  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  government  favors,  they  have  been 
overlooked.  Certain  it  is,  they  have  not  been 
conceived  in  need  of  the  same  kind  of  coun¬ 
tenance  that  other  interests  were  thought  to 
demand.  There  are  few  instances  that  can  he 
pointed  to,  where  we  have  made  any  special 
efforts  to  build  up  particular  classes  of  com- 


*  McGreggor’s  Progress  of  America,  book  vui., 
chap.  1. 

t  Ibid.,  book  vii.,  chap.  1. 
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merce,  unless  the  general  theoretical  favor 
shown  to  the  home  trade  be  an  exception. 
No  particular  benefits  have  been  intended  or 
conferred,  and  the  aids  extended  have  rather ! 
been  the  legitimate  ones  of  treaty  regulations  ! 
and  consular  missions.  Though _a  great  com- 1 
mercial  nation,  we  seem  to  have  been  more  j 
solicitous  to  build-up  manufactures.  It  is  not  | 
so  clear,  however,  if  we  have  not  specially  j 
benefited,  that  we  have  not  sometimes  spe¬ 
cially  injured,  commerce  by  our  legislation. 

Under  the  three  great  heads  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  ^manufactures,  all  the  direct 
interferences  with  the  industry  of  a  people, 
on  the  part  .of  .their  rulers,  might  strictly  be 
classed.  We  have  aimed  at  a  mere  general 
enumeration,  without  regarding  those  im^ 
portanfc  interferences  of  “  trades  unions,”  and 
apprentice  associations,  and  strict  corpora¬ 
tions,  which,  after  the  downfall  of  the  feudal 
system,  began  to  grow  up  in  the  then  forming 
towrs  of  Europe,  They  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  exist,  ana  our  most  respectable  mechanics 
will,  even  now,  t  dmoriish  us  of  the  importance 
of  close  corporations  of  particular  tradesmen, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  adequate  or  high 
wages,  and  for,  putting  down  the  oppression 
of  crushing  capitalists  and  unlicensed  compe¬ 
tition.  All  such  measures  belong  to  the  one 
great,  but  erroneous  system,  which  supposes 
industry  and  enterprise  impotent  in  defending 
themselves,  and  incapable  of  marching  onward 
to  prosperity  when  left  in  the  most  "perfect 
freedom. 

Government,  we  should  take  it  as  an  axiom, 
was  never  a  creator  of  wealth  since  the  world 
was  kuown.  It  can  never  produce  two 
blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before. 
It  may  take,  and  dees  take— often  rightfully 
but  more  frequently  unrighteously — money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  rather  than 
put  any  in.  It  is  but  the  creature  of  men— 
supported  by  their  contributions,  guaranteed 
by  their  necessities,  and  ceases  to  exist  at 
whatever  moment  they  will  it.  Men  have 
formed  themselves  into  political  unions  for 
protection  and  defense.  They  have  required 
a  shield,  and  not  a  sword,  oThey  have  seen 
the  importance  of  submitting  to  some  priva¬ 
tions  oi  national  liberty  for  the  sake  of  greater 
benefits.  These  benefits  are  called  regulated 
freedom ;  and  all  unnecessary  legislation  must 
be  repealed — since,  if  it  c;u^  be  proved  a  law 
does  no  good,  it  necessarily  does  harm! 
Would  that  an  enlightened  political  economy 
could  teach  the  rulers  of  the  world  to  have 
an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  elasticity,  in 
the  potency,  of  industry — unfettered,  uncon¬ 
trolled,  free — in  the  production  of  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  an  unlimited  dis¬ 
trust  of  their  own  powers  of  directing,  estab¬ 
lishing  or  promoting  this  industry  1* 


*  If  we  seem  trenching  upon  party  ground,  the 
reader  will  give  us  credit  for  fairness  in  having  pub- 
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1  When  it  is  asked.  Which  have  been  the 
most  prosperous  countries?  in  the  wofld?  it 
must  be  answered  (other  things  being  equal, 
or,  even  often,  very  far  from  equal) — the  freest. 
In  a  despotic  country,  men  will  not  aim  to 
accumulate,  but  rather  to  hoard  what  they 
have.  There  can  be  no  enterprise,  if  ah  arbi¬ 
trary  g<wernmenfc  may  interfere  in  .its  results 
and  appropriate  them  to  itself,  either  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  taxation,  or — as  in  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  many  eastern  countries— by  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  laws,  or  even  by  open  violence. 
Remove  the  securities  and  bulwarks  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  it  ceases  fco  be  valuable.  The 
interest  of  the  slave,  the  serf  or  the  villein,  ia 
to  squander  wjiat  he  has  rather  than  to  add 
to  it  Hence,  the  low  state  of  industry  where 
men  find  themselves"  in  this  condition. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  true 
sources  of  national  prosperity,  though  the 
most  egregious  errors  have  been  made  in 
doing  it  Why  has  one  nation  advanced  for¬ 
ward  to  wealth  and  power,  while9  another— 
and  a  neighbor — has  remained  stationary  os 
declined  ?  JfciovV  can  the  extraordinary  pro¬ 
gress  of  0the  United  States,  within  the  short 
period  of  its  history,  unparalleled" in  the 
annals  of  man,  be  accounted  for  upon  satis- 
factorywprinciples  \ 

We  answer,  without  qualification,  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country — though  the  exceptions 
are  not  few  or  unimporrant— has,  in  every 
period,  been  free.  Without  this,  it  were  in 
vain  that  an  empire  of  wealth  lay  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  continent  awaiting  the  hand 
to  develop  it.  "  There  would  be  no  such  hand, 
as  Spanish  America  lias  shown. 

We  say,  her  industry  has  been  free,  which 
supposes  a  legitimate,  sound  and  liberal  gov¬ 
ernment,  multiplying,  in  no  instance,  restraints, 
without  an  honest  conviction  they  are  for  the 
public  weal.  The  error  of  policy,  once  clear¬ 
ly  pointed  out,  has  almost  always  .  been  fol- 
I  lowed  immediately  by  its  removal,1  if  not  in 
whole,  yet  in  part.  One  may  hope  for  such 
a  country  an  ultimate  perfection,  from  the 
constant  application  of  the  principles  of  a 
sound  political  system. 

But  this  will  not  be  to  say  every  thing, 
though  it  be  much,  that  our  country  is  free. 
The  people  themselves,  who  are  to  prosper 
from  freedom,  must  be  an  industrious  and  an 
enterprising  people.  The  African,  when  re¬ 
leased  from  the  dominion  of  a  master,  becomes 
the  double  stave  of  indolence  and  want.  As 
much  depends  upon  races  as  upon  political  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  United  States  have  been  peo¬ 
pled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  indomitable 
spirit  is  broken  by  no  toil  nor  labor,  and 
|  whose  enterprise  and  activity  are  baffled  by 
no  combination  of  difficulties,  dangers  and  ob¬ 
structions.  This  has  been  the  ruling  element 


ilishcd,  several  months  ago,  a  very  strong  article  in 
1  our  pages,  advocating  the  protective  system. 
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of  our  population,  and  the  other  elements 
have  gradually  assimilated  themselves  to  it. 
The  Spaniards  inhabited  -a  garden  spot  at 
hoiSe,  and  they  sought  a  paradise  in  America. 
At  a  time  then*  northern  neighbors  were  strug¬ 
gling  with  icebergs,  a  prolific  soil  yielded  them 
wealth,  with  only  the  labor  of  taking  it  away. 
Yet,  wljere  is  the  empire  which  this  people 
have  established  upon  the  American  continent  ? 

There  must  be  a  free  government  and  ah 
enterprising  people,  but  there  must,  also,  be 
a  soil,  climate  and  country,  favorable  enough 
and  extensive  enough  to  operate  upon.  In 
these,  the  United  States  have  been  signally 
blessed.  Our  climate  is  adapted  to  every  ; 
branch  of  industry  and  enterprise.  We  in¬ 
clude  the  ice°  cutters  of  ETew-England,  the  fur 
catchers  of  Oregon,  the  sugar  and  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  of  Florida  and  Texas.  Without  so  various, 
and  yet  so  advantageous,  a  distribution  of  cli¬ 
mate,  a  nation  could  not  thus  advance.  In 
the  regions  of  Siberia,  or  upon  the  equatorial 
line,  the  Anglo-Saxon,. with  all  his  free  laws, 
could  do  but  little.  Though  the  climate,  too, 
be  as  favorable  as  Italy  and  as  genial  as  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  the  soil  rocky,  sterile  or  exhausted, 
the  results  must,  again  be  different.  Our  soil 
is  virgin,  prolific  almost  in  spontaneous  pro¬ 
ducts.  And  yet,  because  of -such  a  soil,  and 
without  our  other  advantage;*,  Ireland  has 
been  hopelessly  beggared  S  Finally,  the  coun¬ 
try  must  be  capacious  and  susceptible  of  in¬ 
definite  extension:  and  what  country  like 
ours  in  this  respect?  Fancy  the  original  thir¬ 
teen  states  to  contain  all  the  territory  over 
which  our  population  could  ever  have  spread. 
Yet  Russia  has  a  territory  as  unlimited  as 
ours,  and  Brazil  one  very  nearly  so. 

All  of  these  conditions  must  be  combined 
to  make  a  great  and  a  flourishing  people.  jNb 
one  of  them,  singly,  can  do  it.  ; 

It  is  not  that  emigrants  have  been  pouring  j 
in  upon  us  from  all  the  world ;  uhat  we  have 
been  prolific  and  augmenting,  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  ratio,  by  natural  means — that  any  claim 
is  now  set  up.  Mere  population  is,  in  itself, 
no  element  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  A  de¬ 
clining  country  may  continually  grow  more 
populous,  aud  a  rained  one — as  we  have  seen  a 
notable  instance  of,  in  Ireland— may  stock  the 
world  with  its  swarms  of  emigrants,  and  yet 
augment,  each  year,  its  home  population. 
Population  often  comes  when  it  is  not  wanted 
and  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  never  ceases 
to  come  where  it  is  wanted.  Legislators  need 
never  stimulate  it.  In  all  old  countries  its  in¬ 
crease  should  be  restrained,  rather  than  en¬ 
couraged.  In  new  countries  it  will  augment 
as  fast— taking  long  periods  into  consideration 
— as  it  is  wanted,  and  in  obedience  to  its  own 
peculiar  laws. 

Though  the  United  States  had  double  its 
present  population,  it  does  not  follow  there 
would  be  double  the  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Certainly,  a  tenfold  augmentation  of  popula¬ 


tion  would  not  be  followed  by  At  enfold  pros¬ 
perity.  Numbers  and  population  are  but  an 
item,  and  the  least  important  one,  in  estimat¬ 
ing  a  nation’s  position  and  power  in  the  world. 

The  best  population  may  not  exist  in  just 
proportion  to  the  means  of  support,  and  na¬ 
tional  decline  ensues.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remark,  with  Malthus,  “  That  a  permanent  in¬ 
crease  of  population  is  a  powerful  and  neces¬ 
sary  element  of  increasing  demand,  will  be 
most  readily  allowed  •,  but  that  the  increase 
of  population  alone,  or,  more  properly,  the 
pressure  of  the  population  hard  against  the  ,, 
limits  of  subsistence,  does  not  furnish  an  effect¬ 
ive  stimulus  o  to  the  continued  increase  of 
wealth,  is  not  only  evident  in  theory,  but  ris 
confirmed  by  universal  experience. ,  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  then,  in  theory,  that  an  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  When  an  additional  quantity  of  labor 
is  not  wanted,  will  soon  be  checked  by  want 
of  employment,  and  the  scanty  support  of 
those  employed  will  not  furnish  the  re¬ 
quired  stimulus  to  an  increase  of  wealth,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  power  of  production.” 

Having  shown  the  intimate  relationship 
subsisting  between  political  economy  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  how  the  doctrines  of  the  one 
should  influence  the.  action  of,  the  other,  and 
!  jtlie  two  combined  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  a  nation,  but  little  can  remain  to  be  said. 

Every  Circumstance,  we  have  seen,  which 
can  give  intensity  to  the  laws  of  natural  pro¬ 
gress,  has  been  constantly  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  throughout  every  period  of  its 
history,  and  remains  still  in  undiminished 
force.  Let  us  be  content  with  the  results 
which  have  been  achieved,  auu  which  as  clear¬ 
ly  indicate  others,  yet  more  brilliant,  in  the 
future.  The  industry  of  our  people  needs  no 
monitors,  as  to  its  best  mode  of  application 
under  every  possible  circumstance — and,  least 
of  all,  monitors  made  out  of  stuff  such  as  our 
politicians  Usually  are.  As  intelligence  is 
generally  diffused‘throughout  the  masses,  they 
will  perceive  and  admit  this,  and  the  one  cry, 
every  where  heard,  shall  be,  “  Let  ns  alone  1 ” 

Diffuse,  then,  knowledge  throughout  the 
lengtk.and  breadth  of  this  great  country- — 

■  multiply  the  means  of  information — send  the 
|  schoolmaster  into  every  hovel — dot  every  hill 
|  with  the  school-house  and  the  college — let  the 
press,  without  intermission,  night  and  day, 
pour  forth  its  steady  streams  of  light— foster 
science  and  the  arts — let  the  civilizing  and 
godlike  influences  of  machinery  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  extend ;  then  will  the  future  of  our 
country  open,  boundless  and  great,  beyond  all 
example,  beyond  all  compare,  and  countless 
ages  bless  Its  mission,  and  acknowledge  its 
glorious  dominion.  a 

RICE — Histoey  ani>  Statistics  of. — The 
stale  of  South  Carolina,  small  in  territory,  n 
population,  and  iu  relative  weight  in  the  scale 
of  the  Union,  is  blest  with  a  most  delightful 
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climate,  regarding  together  all  the  seasons, 
fltid  in  tl»3  possession  of  the  elements  of  great 
and  lasting  wpfilth.  "  . 

In  the  production  of  her  two  great  staples, 
her  agriculture  exercises  ah  important  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man¬ 
kind.  With  the  various  msmufactures  of  cot¬ 
ton  wool,  the  greater  portion  of  the  human 
race  are  clothed.  With  the  manufactured  or 
prepared  rice,  the  greater  portioifof  the  hu¬ 
man  race  are  fed— as  an  article  either  of  oc¬ 
casional  diet  or  of  daily  subsistence. 

Rice  was  ^nown  and  cultivated  in  the  East 
from  time  immemorial-  Whenever  that  hith¬ 
erto  sealed  Obook,  the  Chinese  empfeo,  riiaR 
be  opened  to  the  inspection  of  mankind,  we 
may  learn  something  more  of  its  early  history 
and  culture ;  at  present  wf  only  know  from 
the  books  that  a  large  proportion  ofthe  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  ancient  dominion  subsist 
upon  it,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  grown 
sometimes  by  transplanting  on  the  shores  of 
the  rivers,  sometimes  on  rafts  covered  with 
earthy  and  floating  on  lakes  and  rivers ;  that 
in  some  parts  of  China  two  crops  are  made 
from  the  same  ground  in  one  year,  one  ripen¬ 
ing  in  May.  the  other  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber;  that  the  seeds  are  there  white  and  ob¬ 
long,  but  vary  in  size  and  form  ;  that  a  small 
spot  of  ground  is  inclosed  by  an  embankment 
lightly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  the  grain, 
previously  steeped  in  dung  diluted  with  ani¬ 
mal  water,  is  then  sown  thickly  on  it;  a  thin 
sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought  over 
it,  either  by  a  stream  or  chain  pump.  When 
the  plants  are  six  or  seven  inches  high,  they  j 
are  transplanted  in  furrows  made  by  the 
plough,  so  as  to  stand  about  a  foot  apart  every 
way.  Water  is  then  brought  over  them,  and 
kept  on  till  the  crop  begins  to  ripen,  when  it 
is  withheld ;  that  when  the  harvest  arrives > 
the  field  is  quite  dry.  In  Japan,  Ceylon,  and 
Java,  aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the 
game  manner.  To  this  grain  the  Chinese  and 
Hindoos  owe  their  early  civilization.  An  im¬ 
mense  population  in  those  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  countries  is  now  dependent  on  the  rice 
crops ;  and  when  these  fail,  thousands  perish 
of  hunger.* 


*  The  Chinese,  who  pay  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  manure  their  lands  with  all 
BortS  of  filth,  dung,  &c. 

In  order  to  make  the  rico  grow  the  better,  they  are 
careful,  in  certain  places  where  they  sow,  to  bury 
bolls  of  hogs’  hair  or  any  othor  sort  of  hair,  which, 
according  to  them,  gives  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
land,  and  makes  the  rice  better ;  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  shave  the  head  are  very  careful  in  saving 
the  hair  till  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  come  to 
purchase  it  for  about  a  half-penny  per  pound,  carry¬ 
ing  it  away  in.  hags,  and  you  may  often  seo  harks 
loaded  with  nothing  else. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  ear,  if  tho  land  be  wa¬ 
tered  with  spring  water,  thoy  mix  quicklime  with  it, 
pretendiug  that  it  kills  worms  and  insects,  destroys 
weeds,  aud  gives  a  warmth  to  the  ground  very  much 
tending  to  make  it  fruitful,  (a) 

(a)  Du  Ilaldo’s  History  of  (1741,)  p.  109. 


BOTANICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Class  Hexandra ;  order  Digyniti ;  nat.  qr- 
ms.  Gramma. 

Oryza  Stitiva — Native,  of  Ethiopia— culti¬ 
vated  in  tropical  countries  very  abundantly, 


‘‘Account,  geographical,  statistical  and,  historical, 
of  Orissa  proper,  or  Cuttack,”  a  territory  in  India, 
lying  on  the  river  Hoogly  and  the  sea.  (b) 

Rice  is  the  great  article  of  produce,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  of  food,  throughout  Orissa  proper.  In  the 
Pergunnahs,  north  of  the  Byteriui,  it1  is  almost  the 
sole  object  of  agricultural  labor.  The  grain  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  large  and  nutritious,  hut  coarse,, and  is  consid¬ 
ered  inferior  to  the  average  produce  of  Bengal  and 
Behar.  "  'J  ' 

The  crops  of  Cuttach  are  called  Sared  and  Beall. 
Of  theqe,  the  first  and  principal  one  is  sown  in  May 
and  June,  and  reaped  in  from  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  January,  (a  second  crop  rare.)  The  second  in 
importance,  called  the  Beali,  is  sown  about  the  samo 
time  on  the  higher  lands,  and  reaped  from  end  of 
August  to  end  of  September. 

Also  an  inferior  description  of  rice,  which  is  sown 
in  low,  marshy  spots,  at  the  opehing  ofthe  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  and  by  frequent:  transplantation  and  irrigation 
is  rendered  lit  for  cutting  in  the  following  April.  The 
cultivation  of  the  latter  sort,  which  is  called  Dale, 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  Pergunnahs,  between 
Khunda,  the  Chilka  lake,  and  the  sea. 

“The  ^oomla,  or  Himalaya  Paddy,  or  Mountain 
Rice,  received  from  Mr.  Hodgson,  resident  at  Nepal, 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  a  sample  (compris¬ 
ing  five  varieties)  sent  to  tbfe  Society  of  Arts,  indg^l, 
by  Dr.  Wallacli.  (c)  0  c 

“  The  high  rice  is  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
latter  kind,”  (East  India  rice  inferior,)  being  dark- 
colored,  opaque,  and  not  at  all  calculated  for  the 
English  market.  c 

After  being  cut  down,  the  Mai  si  rice  is  stacked  on 
the  field  and  left  to  become  heated,  and  to  ferment 
six  or  eight  days,  after  which  the  stacks  arc  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  the  grain  separated  from  the  straw  by 
shaking  the  sheaf  and  heating  it  a  few  times  on  the 
ground,  is  winnowed  by  being  Shaken  to  the  wind 
from  a  shallow  platter  made  of  mat  and  bamboo,  and 
drieu  in  the  sun.  The  grain  thus  treated  is  called 
hukwa,  and  is  much  liked. 

Another  mode  is  to  heat,  out  the  rice  with  a  long 
stick  as  it  lays  upon  the  ground.  All  the  grain  in 
the  valley  is  separated  from  the  straw  on  the  field, 
and  carried  home,  after  being  winnowed,  in  bags  and 
baskets.  It  is  reaped  with  a  sickle. 

The  CUusa  i3  made  thus :  The  rice  in  husk  (dhan) 
being  steeped  in  water  for  a  day  and  night,  is  roasted 
for  a  short  time  on  a  stone  or  large  tile  heated  for 
the  purpose;  when  thus  parboiled,  afid  while  still 
soft,  it  is  thrown  into  the  wooden  mortar  and  bruised 
into  thin  flat  cakes,  in  which  state,  having  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  husks  aud  dried,  it  is  sold  in  the 
shops  and  eaten  by  the  people.-  A  native  of  Nepal, 
or  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  will  he  satisfied  to  live  on 
this  substance  alone  for  many  days  together  ;  a 
small  quantity  of  Sukur  (unpurified,  partially  crys¬ 
tallized  sugar)  added,  gives  it  a  most  grateful  relish 
to  the  rarely  stimulated  palates  of  these  poor  and 
primitive  people.' 

Kuti,  ( Ncwori ,)  the  machine  for  converting  the 
dhan  into  eatable  rice,  by  husking  it,  is  the  same  as 
that  for  making  Surki  from  bricks,  hence  called  the 
Dlicnki.  (  d) 

(!>)  “Asiatic  Researches, ,0  or  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  Bengal,  pp.  15,  171. 

(e)  “  Report  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts.”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  for  1830,  vol.  v.,  pp.  300- 
308. 

(d)  “Report  ofthe  London  Society  of  Arts.”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  for  1836,  vol.  v.  pp*  902, 
963. 
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as  well  as  in  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  iu  grounds  for  the  most  part  artificially 
inundated.  Annual— flowers  iu  midsummer. 
Hoot,  fibrous ;  Herb  grassy,  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  light  green,  smooth ;  leaves  linear, 
narrow,  taper-pointed.  Simula  long,  abrupt, 
jagged,  crowning  the  very  long  striated 
sheath.  Panicle  terminal,  much  branched, 
many  flowered,  nearly  erect,  slightly  spread¬ 
ing  ;  its  branches  angular,  rough.  Flowers, 
when  closed,  obovate,  oblique,  or  most  gib¬ 
bous  at  one  side ;  their  corolla  somewhat  hairy, 


Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  able  commander  of  the  recent  exploring 
expedition,  informs  me  that,  except  at  Manilla,  no 
specimens  of  rice  were  obtained  by  the  expedition, 
the  crops  not  being  in  a  state  to  furnish  specimens. 
He  has  obligingly  furnished  the  following  remarks  : 
<{  In  Brazils  you  have  the  result  of  Mr.  Braekenridge’s 
actual,  observation ;  he  was  horticulturist  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  o  I  may  add  that  the  rice  of  Brazil,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  is  not  esteemed  in  comparison 
with  our  best  rice,  and  does  not  keep  well ;  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  rices  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Of  the  latter  you  have  an  account  handed  mo  for  you 
by  Mr.  Rich,  our  botanic,  which  he  obtained  from 
the  best  authorities.  Speaking  well  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  much  information, 
and  had  much  intercourse  with  several  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  Manilla,  who  axe  well  acquainted  with 
this  branch  of  cultivation. 

«  Instead  of  the  word  Paddy  being  applied  to 
Mountain  Rice  exclusively,  as  Loudon  has  it,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  at  Singapore  they  apply  it  to 
all  rice  with  the  husk  on ;  this  I  found  invariably 
their  practice.  The  rice  Gelds  of  the-  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  the  Water  rice,  both  before  and  after  it  is 
growing,  yield  a  large  supply  of  lish  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  some,  it  is  said,  much  over  a  ppund  in  weight, 
and  a  foot  in  length  1  The  only  mode  they  have  of 
cleaning  the  rice  of  the  husk  is  to  beat  it  in  a  wooden 
mortar  by  hand ;  this  each  family  does  for  itself,  it 
being  sold  as  Paddy . 

“All  the' aquatic  kinds  are  planted  in  July  and 
August  by  hand,  and  are  reaped  in  December.  The 
Upland  rice  comes  inueh  sooner  to  maturity,  and  is 
much  esteemed,  though  they  do  not  raise  any  great 
quantity. 

“  Near  Singapore  there  are  no  rice  fields  yet,  the 
country  is  better  adapted  for  sugar  ;  it  is  imported 
from  Cochin  China  and  China.  We  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  the  information  you  desire,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  rices  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  spe¬ 
cimens  of  rice  obtained  at  Manilla  are  small,  and 
not  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  preserved  for  usefulness. 
Any  description  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rich  may 
be  obtained  from  our  Consul  ac  Manilla  immediately 
after  the  crop  is  gathered;  it  will  afford  me  pleasure 
to  be  instrumental  iu  procuring  such  as  you  may  de¬ 
sire.” 

In  Brazil, (c)  toward  the  base  of  the  Organ  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  country  is  rich  and  flat,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  At 
one  place,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  we  observed 
not  less  than  seventy  acres  sown  with  rice. 

Tho  following,  apparently,  was  the  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  it  there :  Dykes  or  dams,  in  breadth  three  or 
four  feet,  inclosed  from  two  to  three  acres.  These 
inclosures  were  either  square  or  oblong,  as  suited 
the  nature  of  tho  ground,  which  had  been  ploughed, 
made  fine  and  level,  with  several  furrows  or  runs 
through  the  centre  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  dron¬ 
ing  tho  surface.  Iu  the  dykes  were  two  or  more  gaps 

(e)  D.  Brackenridge,  horticulturist  attached  to  the 
IT.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.  U.  S.  Navy. 


minutely  granulated  or  dotted.  Awn  straight, 
rough,  various  in  length. 

Rice:  A  plant  cultivated  in  the  East,  in 
America,  North  and  South;  in  Africa,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Piedmont  Its  stalk  not  unlike 
that  of  wheat,  but  fuller  of  joints,  and  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  leek.  It 
branches  into  several  stems,  at  the  top  of 
which  the  grain  grows  in  clusters,  and  each  is 
terminated  with  a  heard,  and  inclosed  in  a 
yellow  rough  husk.  When  stripped  of  this, 
the  seed  appears,  to  be  oval  h  shape,  of  a 


or  sluices,  to  flood  or  let  off  the  water  at  will  The 
young  rice  plants,  when  we  saw  them,  were  from  twd 
to  three  inches  high ;  the  ground  was  moist  to  satu¬ 
ration,  but  not  flooded.  We  were  told  that  water 
would  be  let  on.  in  a  few  days,  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  till  the  plants  were  in  flower.  The  soil  was  n 
deep,  rich,  black  earth.  This  culture  on  the  part  of 
the  Brazilians  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
Westphalians. 

Several  patches  of  rice  were  seen  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  near  Honolulu^ 

The  varieties  of  rice  cultivated  at  the  Philippine 
Islands  (/)  are  very  numerous;  the  natives  distin¬ 
guish  them  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grain.  The 
following  are  some,  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties : 

Binambang — With  the  leaves  slightly  hairy,  glumea 
whitish,  grows  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  flowers  in 
December.  Aquatic. 

JLamnyo — Greatly  resembles  the  above,  is  mors  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  particularly  in  Batangas,  where 
it  is  the  principal  article  of  food  among  tho  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  coast. 

Mai  age,  quit — This  variety  derives  its  name  from  its 
becoming  very  glutinous  after  boiling; ‘it  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  in  making  sweet  and  fancy  dish¬ 
es,  but  is  considered  unwholesome ;  it  is  also  used  in 
biaking  a  whitewash,  (g)  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
brilliancy  and  for  withstanding  rain,  &c.  Aquatic. 

Bont.ot  Cabayo — Common  in  Ilocog,  where  it  is  eul- 
tiyated,  both  upland  and  in  water.  It  produces  a 
large  grain,  and  is  therefore  much  valued,  but  it  has 
rather  a  rough  taste. 

,  Dumali— or  early  rice.  This  variety  is  raised  in 
the  uplands  exclusively,  and  derives  its  name  from 
ripening  its  grain  three  months  from  planting;  the 
seed  is  rather  broader  and  shorter  than  the  other 
varieties ;  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  as  birds 
and  insects  are  very  destructive  to  it. 

Quiuanda — With  smooth  leaves.  This  variety  i3 
held  in  great  estimation  by  the  people  of  Batangas, 
as  they  say  it  swells  more  in  boiling  than  any  other 
variety.  It  is  sown  in  May  and  gathered  in  October. 
Upland. 

Bolohan — This  variety  has  very  hairy  glumes ;  it -is 
not  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  natives,  but  is  culti¬ 
vated  on  account  of  its  not  being  so  liable  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects  and  diseases  as  most  of  the  other 
upland  varieties. 

Mulngcquit — Smooth  leaves,  glumes  red ;  in  all  the 
above  they  are  whitish.  It  possesses  all  the  qualities 
of  the  aquatic  variety  of  the  same  name,  that  of  be¬ 
coming  very  glutinous  after  boiling,  &c.  This  rice  is 
said  to  he  a  remedy  for  worms  in  horses,  soaked  in 
water  with  the  husk  on.  It  is  given  mixed  with  honey 
and  water. 

Tangi — Letlves  slightly  hairy,  glumes  light  violet 
color.  This  upland  variety  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
fine  flavor. 

(/)  Mr.  Rich,  the  botanist  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Charles 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Navy.  ■ 

(g)  Small  rice  is  used  in  the  lower  parts  of  Carolina 
for  making  whitewash  with  lime,  and  with  good 
effect. 
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shining  'white  color,  -and-  almost  transparent,  j 
One  species,  several  varieties.  ! 

1.  Common  Rice:  Stem  four  feet  high- 

panicle  spiked,  simple— husk  pale,  oblong, 
with  long  awns  or  beard,  a  late  sort ;  grows 
in  moist  places;  injured  by  either  drought  or 
salt  water.  j 

2.  Early  Rice :  Stem  three  feet  high— pan¬ 
icle  spiked— branched — husk  tinged,  brownish 
red — awns  shorter  f  grows  in  marshy  places ; 
is  not  injured  by  salt  inundations. 

3.  Mountain  Rice:  Stem  three  feet,  more 
slender — husk  longer,  the  awns  very  long ; 
grows  in  dry  situations ;  exposed  to  cold,  ex¬ 
posed  to  continued  inundation,  it  decays—sea 
water  kills  it. 

4.  Glutinous  or  Clammy  Rice :  Stem  four 
feet  high,  leaves  wider,  yellowish— panicle 
large,  with  shorter  awns — seed  oblong,  rather 
large,  glutinous,  very  white  ;  grows  in  both 
wet  and  dry  places. 

.  There  is  a  variety  having  a  black  seed  high¬ 
ly  flavored,  as  well  as  another  having  red 
seed.  Rice  seems  to  contain  more  silex  in  its 
composition  than  most  of  its  natural  order. 
Even  the  seed  is  not  destitute  of  this  sub¬ 
stance.  Brilliant  imitations  of  precious  stores 
are  said  to  have  been  made  of  free,  for  which 
purpose  a  large  quantity  of  ^Ihe  grain  is  re¬ 
quired.* 

Oryza— from  the  Arabic,  Eruz. — In  modern  Eu¬ 
rope,  Riz,  Rcis,Iiice. 

Oryza  saliva ,  the  common  rice,  has  the 
culm  or  stem  from  oue  to  six  feet  in  length ; 
annual;  erect,  simple,  round,  jointed;  leaves 
subulate-linear,  reflex,  embracing,  not  fleshy, 
flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle ;  calycine,'le al¬ 
lots  lanceolate,  valves  of  the  corolla  equal  in 
length,  the  inner  valve  even,  awnless;  the 
outer  twice  as  wide,  four  grooved,  hispid, 
awned ;  style  single,  two  parted. 

Oryza  mutica ,  the  dry  or  mountain  rice, 
cultivated  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  of  late  in 
Hungary,  lias  the  culm  or  stem  three  feet 
high,  and  more  slender;  fruit  longish,  with 
awns  the  longest  of  all.  It  is  sown  on  moun¬ 
tains  and  in  dry  soil ;  rots  with  a  long  inun¬ 
dation,  and  perishes  with  sea  water. 

The  varieties  of  rice,  as  of  other  cultivated 
grains,  are  as  numerous  as  the  different  soils, 
climates,  and  other  physical  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  cultivated ;  besides  the  dry  rice, 
the  chief  sorts,  by  some  considered  species, 
are  the  0.  preecox,  or  early  rice,  and  the  0 . 
gluliuosa,  or  clammy  rice,  both  cultivated  in 
irrigated  lands.  “ 

The  native  place  of  rice,  like  that  of  the 
other  sorts  of  grain  in  common  use,  is  un¬ 
known. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  Java,  and  in  many  of 
the  eastern  islands,  the  mountain  rice  is  plant¬ 
ed  upon  the  sides  of  hills,  where  no  water  but 


rain  can  come ;  it  is,  however, "planted  in  the 
beginning  nf  the  rainy  season,  and  reaped  in  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season.  The  natives  call 
it  paddy  gunung,  which  signifies  mountain 
rice.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  western 
parts  of  India,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Cochin 
China,  where  it  thrives  in  dry,  light  soils, 
mostly  on  the  sides  of  hills,  not  requiring  more 
moisture  than  the  usual  rains  and  dews  sup¬ 
ply,  neither  of  which  are  frequent  at  the  sea¬ 
son  of  its  vegetation. 

There  is  a  kind  of  hill  rice  which  is  hardy 
enough  to  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalayan 
snows ;  it  is  almost  to  be  expected  that  this 
|  will,  at  some  future  time,  prove  an  acquisition 
of  value,  to  the  European  cultivator. 

|  In  Lombardy  and  Saypy,  rice  is  sown  on 
rich  lands,  the  sower  often  wading  to  the 
knees  in  the  water ;  one  crop  a  year  only  is 
obtained,  but  four  crops  are  often  taken  in 
succession. 

In  Westphalia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Germany,  rice  has  long  been  culti¬ 
vated;  there  it  is  sown  on  lands  that  admit  of 
irrigation,  but  water  is  not  admitted  till  the 
seed  has  germinated,  and  it  is  withdrawn,  as 
in  Italy,  when  the  crop  comes  into  flower. 
From  long  culture  in  a  comparatively  cold 
country,  the  German  rice  has  acquired  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  hardiness  and  adaptation 
to  the  climate,  a  circumstance  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  alluded  to  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  acclimating  of  exotics.  It  is  found,  Hr. 
Walker  remarks,  that  rice  seeds  direct  from 
India  will  not  ripen  in  Germany  at  all,  and 
even  that  Italian  or  Spanish  seeds  are  much 
less  early  and,  hardy  than  those  ripened  on 
the  spot.  In  Hungary,  rice  has  not  been  long 
cultivated  ;  the  mountain  sort  has  chiefly  been 
tried,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  our  barley  or 
summer  wheat. 

In  England  a  crop  of  rice  has  been  obtain¬ 
ed  near  Windsor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

By  far  the  best  imported  rice  is  from  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  it  is  larger  and  better  tasted  than  that 
of  India,  which  is  small,  meagre,  and  the 
grains  frequently  broken.^* 

The  varieties  of  rice  which  are  most  com¬ 
mon  with  us  in  Carolina  are : 

1.  The  Gold  Seed  Rice ,  the  ordinary  crop 
rice  most  highly  esteemed,  and  therefore  uni¬ 
versally  cultivated  ;  an  obldng  grain  3-8ths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  two 
sides,  of  a  deep  yellow  or  golden  color,  awn 
short;  when  the  husk  and  inner  coat  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  grain  presents  a  beautiful  pearly- 
white  appearance — an  ellipsoid  in  figure,  and 
somewhat  translucent.  This  rice  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Winy  aw  and  Waccamaw 
region  since  the  revolution.  It  was  planted 
by  Col.  Mayham,  on  Santee,  in  1785. 

2.  The  Guinea  Rice ,  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  Guinea 


*  Rees’  Cyclopedia,--Art.  Oryza. 


*  Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Plants— Art.  Oryza. 
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comf  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  clustering 
of  the*  grains.  In  color  the  same,  or  perhaps 
a  little  deeper  ;  the  grain  of  this  variety  is  in 
shape  both  broader  and  shorter,  but  hot  thick¬ 
er  than  No.  1.  In  figure,  a  sort  of  oblong 
spheroid,  compressed  on  two  opposite  sides, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  it  is 
thick;  awn  short,  blunt ;  it  is  not  cultivated 
as  a  crop,  and  is  rarely  met  with. 

3.  The  Common  White  Rice ,  in  shape  and 
general  description  like  JSTo.  I,  except  that  the 
color  of  the -husk  is  white  or  cream-colored, 
and  die  grain -when  hulled  is  not  as  broad, 
nor  as  pearly;  awn  short  Some  grains  of 
this,  mixed  with  a  sample  of  seed  rice,  consti¬ 
tute  an  objection  to  it,  although  it  is  this  va¬ 
riety  that  constituted  the  earlier  crops  of  the 
country. 

4.  The  White-Bearded  Rice,  very  much  the 
same  as  No.  3T  in  general  characteristics.  The 
grain  of  this  kind  is  rather  larger,  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  its  unhulled  state  with  a  very  long 
awn  or  beard — grows  well  on  high  land.  A 
sample  of  this  last  was  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1842,  by  Capt.  Petigru,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  cultivated  more  or 
less  extensively  by  planters  for  their  negroes. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  rice  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  be  found  in  both  the  fields  and 
the  barn-yards,  differing  either  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  grain,  or  in  the  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  stem  and  leaflets.  They  are  be¬ 
lieved  rto  be  modifications  of  either  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  descriptions ;  none  of 
these  have  as  yet  established  a  sufficient 
claim  to  be  classed  as  distinct  varieties. 

They  may  be  classed  as 
1.  An  improvement  of  the  grain  chiefly  cul¬ 
tivated,  arising  from  a  long-continued,  careful 
Selection  of  seed,  the  vigorous  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  was  successively  planted,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  cultivation  pursued  con¬ 
sistently  from  year  to  year,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  Of  this  character,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  large  grain  rice  so  successfully  produced 
by  Colonel  Ward.*  * 

%  A  commingling  of  the  grain,  arising 
from  a  careless  selection,  or  a  neglect  of  se¬ 
lection  of  seed — and  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  varieties  being  planted  in  the 
same  field,  or  in  closely  adjoining  fields — 
the  farina  of  each  fructifying  some  plants  of 
the  other,  etc. 

3.  A  corruption  or  deterioration  of  the 
grain,  arising  from  utter  neglect  and  ex 
posure  of  the  seed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather  from  year  to  year,  or  the  being 
covered  so  deep  in  either  earth  or  water  as 
not  to  have  vegetated  for  years. 

Of  this  last,  the  Volunteer  Rice  affords  ex¬ 
amples,  viz. :  the  red  grain  having  the  same 


*  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Rice  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  1843,  for  Col. 
Ward’s  account  of  this  grain,  ■- 


exterior  husk  as  No.  1,  with  perhaps  the 
awn  a  little  longer;  the  red  grain  having  a 
white  husk  Ijke  No.  3;  and  the  red  grain 
having  the  husk  white  like  the  last.  With  a 
longer  awn,  and  dropping  from  the  stem  in 
the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  matured.  This  kind 
of  volunteer  never  can  be  harvested  on 
the  stem ;  it  is  sometimes  stripped  into  bags 
and  baskets,  and  used  as  horse  and  poultry 
feed.  In  either  case,  whether  the  grain  has 
dropped  from  being  touched,  or  has  been 
stripped  off  for  use,  the  stem,  relieved  of 
its  superincumbent  weight,  stands  erect  and 
tpwers  above  the  worthier  and  well-freight¬ 
ed  heads  of  the  surrounding  fields.  Hence 
it  is  called,  in  the  vernacular,  “Proud 
Rice.” 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  Carolina  has 
added  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  the  colony,  the  state ;  and  lias  enhanced 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  value  of 
the  active  commerce  of  both  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  federal  republic 
of  the  United  States.  -0 

It  is  destined  to  add  still  further  to  the 
productive  wealth  of  our  country.  The 
consumption  of  rice,  it  is  believed,  will  con¬ 
tinue  steadily  to  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  various  uses  of  thi3  valuable  grain  shall 
be  more  generally  ascertained,  and  rendered 
familiar  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts, 
as  veil  as  in  its  culinary  preparations,  as 
an  ordinary  vegetable,  or  a  delicate  luxury.* 


*  The  following  methods  of  preparing  rice  in  the 
cuisine,  though  common  with  us,  may  not  he  found 
in  all  the  manuals  of  housekeeping.  They  are 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  being  noticed  : 

To  bail  Rice.— Pick  all  the  specks  and  gravel  from 
the  rice,  then  wash  it  thoroughly  in  cold  water ; 
have  your  pot  of  water  boiling,  add  salt,  and  then 
put  the  rice  in  and  stir  it  while  boiling  ;  let  it  boil 
four  minutes,  then  pour  off  the  water  as  close  as 
■foil  can,  without  stirring  tin  rice ;  set  the  pot  on 
some  coals  and  cover  it;  let  it  remain  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  then  dish  it  up  for  use.  Prepared  thus,  it  is 
the  most  simple  among  vegetables,  is  palatable,  nu¬ 
tritious  and  light.  When  boiled,  rice  is  increased 
m  bulk  some  150  per  cent.,  and  in  weight  over  100 
per  cent.  For  dyspeptics  there  is  no  vegetable  so 
innocent. 

Rice  Breakfast  Bread.— Mix  a  spoonful  of  butter 
with  some  hot  hommony,  very  thoroughly,  and 
.Spread it  to  cool;  then  beat  up  an  egg  very  light, 
add  some  milk,  then  mix  in  the  hommony  wi  th 
rice  flour  (a)  until  it  is  a  thick  batter,  add  salt,  q.  s., 
stir  it  well,  then  drop  it  from  a  spoon  into  an  oven 
and  bake  quickly .—  Vaux. 

Another  Rice  Bread.— II ave  a  bucket  far  the  spe¬ 
cial  purpose ;  mix  overnight  some  hommony,  or  the 
eyes  of  the  rice,  boiled  soft,  with  milk  and  riel*  flour, 
having  added  salt,  q.  a.,  into  a  stiff  batter,  so  that 
it  will'j  ust  pour;  set  it  where  it  will  net  get  warm, 

(a)  Rice  flour  is  obtained  by  pounding  into  powder 
in  a  hand  mortar  the  requisite  quantity  of  milled 
rice.  Two  quarts  of  rice  will  make  nearly  three 
quarts  of  flour.  This  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  _  it 
for  immediate  use;  if  kept,  it  soon  becomes  acid. 
It  is  sometimes  ground  by  the  mills.  This  keeps 
’/ary  well,  but  the  rice  cannot  be  so  completely  pul¬ 
verized  when  ground.  It  is  prepared  thus  at  the 
New-York  steam  rice  mill,  and  packed  in  barrels  tor 
exportation. 
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Bj  this  grain  a  large  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  actually  subsist,  and  it  is  believed 
it  may  be  yet  more  universally  consumed. 
It  is  a  vegetable  which  undergoes  no  very 
material  change,  from  change  of  climate. 
When  put  up  'for  exportation,  it  deterio¬ 
rates  less  than  any  other  grfiin  or  breadstuff 
whatever,  and  when  cleaned  and  brushed 
in  the  best  manner,  it  will  keep  sufficiently 
sweet  and  sound  during  the  longest  voyage. 

Indeed,  rough,  rice,  or  rice  iri  its  primi¬ 
tive  state,  before  the  chaff  or  husk  has  been 
removed,  may  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  for 
ears;  even  should  it,  for  a  moment,  have 
ecn  immersed  in  water,  the  sun’s  warm 
rays,  and  a  little  dry  air,  effectually  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  a  long  time.  One  hour  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reduce  a  bushel  of  rough  rice  (one 
half)  to  a  state  fit  for  cooking ;  and  the  pnly 
instrument  requisite  is  simply  a  wooden, 
mortar  and  pestle. 

.  Professor  Liebig,  in  a  note  to  hi3  admira¬ 
ble  and  valued  work  on  Chemistry,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  agriculture  and  physiology,  p.  98, 
furnishes  a  chemical  analysis  of  rice,  in 
terms  <  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  same  analysis  by  Braconnofc  is 
given  fby  Berzelius.  According  to  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  Braconnot,  Ann.  de  Ghim.  et  tie 
Phys.  t  iv.  p.  370;  this  grain  is  thus  con¬ 
stituted  : 

Carolina  Rica.  Piedmont  Rice. 

Water..-- . 5.00  7.00- 

Starch  . 85.07  ,  88.80 

Parenchyma  ..  .. _ ..  .4,80  4.80 

Grlutfen. . ....3.6CL  3.60 

Uncrystalliziible  sngar ..  -  0.29  0.05  ' 

Gummy  matter  approach-  I 

ingto  starch. _ .....0.71  0.10 

0%... . 0.13  0.25 

Phosphate  of  lime . 0.13  0.40 

99.73  100.00 

with  traces  of  muriate  of  potash,  phos¬ 
phate  of  potash,  acetic  acid,  sulphur,  and 
lime,  and  potash  united  to  a  vegetable 
alkali. 


which  injures  it ;  ia  the  morning  stir  it,  pour  it  nao 
the  pan,  and  set  It  to  bake.— Gailavant. 

Griddles  for  Breakfast.— Mis  a  thin  batter  with 
milk  and  rice  flour,  adding  salt,  q!  s.,  have  your  grid¬ 
dle-iron  hot,  grease  it  with  lard,  pour  some  hatter 
on,  spread  it  thin,  turn  it  and  brown  it  on  both  sides. 

Rice  Glue.— There  is  also  a  very  good  glue  made 
from  rice,  by  boiling  the  ground  rice  in  soft  water 
till  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thin  jelly. — 
Ency.Jlm.  This  is  one  of  the  best  cements  for 
china-ware,  shells,  &c. 

Starch  from  Rice,— This  is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter, 
and  better,  inasmuch  as  a  giverf  quantity  will  go 
farther  than  that  produced  from  wheat.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers,  however,  allege  that, the  material  is  too 
costly  to  justify  their  using  it  in  making  starch. 
Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  the 
gluten  contained  in  this  grain,  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  use.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our 
chemists  wlll^et  discover  a  more  ready  and  certain 
method  of  completing  this  process. 


V  auquelin  was  unable  to  detect  any 
saccharine  matter  in  rice. — -Thomson's  Or¬ 
ganic  Chemistry,  p.  883. 

Early  Introduction  and  Culture.-— As 
early  as  the  year  1666,  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  character  of  the  low  country  of 
Carolina  for  the  cultivation  of  this  seed, 
were  remarked  by  agents  of  the  English 
interested  in  the  settlement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  new  world.*  In  less  than  forty 
years  from  that  time,  the  swamp  seed  was 
actually  introduced  and  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  South  Carolina. 

It  happened  thus,  by  accident,  f  Land¬ 
grave  Thomas  Smith;  or  Smyth,  as  honest 
John  Arehdale  wrote  the  name,  on  a  visit  to 
the  East,  before  coming  to  this  country,  had 
observed  the  plant  ana  some  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  its  culture.  After  settling 
im  Carolina,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  low 
grounds  and  climate  of  the  country  were  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  this  culture.  Earnesfc  in 
this  opinion,  and  desirous  of  an  opportunity 
to  test  its  value  by  experience.  Providence 
brought  within  his  reach  the  only  means 
necessary  to  do  so ;  and  thus  by  his  instru¬ 
mentality,  bestowed  upon  a  portion  of  the 
hew  world  a  great  and  permanent  blessing. 
In  the  y'ear  1694,  after  Landgrave  Smith, 
dissatisfied  with  the  province,  had  enter¬ 
tained  thoughts  of  quitting  it,  a  vessel  from 
Madagascar,  in  distress,  put  into  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  having  on  board  a  little  rough 
rice,  in  the  cook’s  bag.  This  rice  was  given 
to  Mr. -Smith,  who  planted  it  in  a  low,  moist 
part  of  the  garden,  at  his  residence  near 
White  Point. |  The  plant  grew  luxuriantly, 
and  the  grain  matured  finely.  The  product 
was  wisely  and  liberally  disseminated  a3 
seed  among  the  neighboring  planters,  who 
in  their  turn  supplied  other  planters  Hying 
more  in  the  interior;  and  so  on  until  this 
became  the  chief  article  of  production,  the 
staple  commodity  of  tlie  colony.  ' 

There  is  extant  another  account  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  valuable  seed,  which  re¬ 
fers  it  to  the  year  l700§  or  thereabout,  and 


*  In  “A  Brief  Description,  of  the  Province  of  Car¬ 
olina  on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  etc.,  printed  for 
Robert  Horne,  near  Bishopsgate  street;  London,  in 
1666,”  (the  charter  of  Carolina  is  dated  the  30th  of 
June,  in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,) 
it  is  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  the 
marshes  and  meadows  are  very  large,  from  1,500 
to  3,000  acres  aud  upwards,  and  are  excellent  food  . 
for  cattle,  and  will  hear  any  grain  being  prepared: 
some  cattle,  both  great  and  small,  will  live  well  all 
winter,  and  keep  their  fat  without  fodder.  The 
meadows  are  very  proper  for  rice,  rapeseed,  Lin¬ 
seed,  and  many  of  them  be  made  to  overflow  at 
pleasure  with  a  small  charge.— -2  Car.  Col .  13. 

+  Itamsay’s  History  of  South  Carolina,  chap.  5th. 

$  A  spot  new  traversed  by  Longitude  Lane. 

§  In  new  md,  well  drained,  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  from  one  grain  may  be  matured  24  eare 
or  heads,  carrying  each  from  10  to  330  grains.  There 
is  a  tradition,  that  some  forty  years  ago,  a  stalk  of 
rice  having  60  branches  or  tillers  was  seen  at  tho  old 
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associates  with  it  the  name  of  another  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  Mr.  Woodward. 

It  is  further  recorded*  that  a  Mr.  Dubois, 
Treasurer  of  the  East  India  Company,  did, 
some  short  time  after,  send  out  to  this  coun¬ 
try  a  small  bag  of  seed  rice.  Whether  these 
were  distinct  and  successive  importations, 
which  is  highly  probable,  and  whether  or  not 
there  were  two  or  more  varieties  of  the  grain 
introduced,  certain  it  is,  the  seed  was  so  rap¬ 
idly  dispersed  along  the  rivers  and  inland 
swamps,  that  soon  the  province  became  a 
rice-growing  country.  And  since,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  government,  as  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  and  as  a  sovereign  state, 
constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  under  a  federal  republican  form  of 
government,,  the  principal  staple  production 
of  South  Carolina  has  been  the  best  rice  in 
the  world.  , 

At  first,  rice  was  cultivated  on  the  high 
land,  and  on  little  spots  of  low  ground,  as 
they  were  met  with  here  and  there.  These 
low  grounds  being  found  to  agree  better  with 
the  plant,  the  inland  swamps  were  cleared 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  culture. 
In  the  process  of  time,  as  the  fields  became 
too  grassy  and  stubborn,  they  were  aban¬ 
doned  for  new  clearings ;  and  so  on,  until  at 
length  was  discovered  the  superior  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  tide-lands,  and  the  great  facilities 
for  irrigation  afforded  by  their  location.  For 
these,  the  inland  plantations  were  gradually 
and  slowly  abandoned,  until  now,  that  the 
great  body  of  land  which  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  furnished  for  exportation  over 
50,000  barrels  of  rice,  now  lies  utterly  wraste, 
constituting,  where  trees  have  not  overgrown 
it,  the  finest  natural  pasture  that  could  be 
desired. 

As  may  verywell  be  supposed,  the  seed 
was,  at  first,  very  sparingly  sown,  and  the 
ground,  being  new,  furnished  an  immense 
yield  in  return. 

A  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre,  sown  thin  in 
drills,  eighteen  inches  apart,  would,  on  good 
land,  yield  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty 
bushels,  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed 
ou  its  culture. 

As  the  grain  became  more  plenty  and 
common,  and  the  space  between  the  drills 
was  slightly  diminished,  the  quantity  of  seed 
was  by  little  and  little  increased. 

It  is  now  from  two  to  three  bushels  per 
acre,  varying  according  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  land,  and  the  peculiar  no* 
tions  of  watering  entertained  by  tlie  planter 
— a  free  use  of  water  justifying,  and  indeed 
requiring,  a  liberal  allowance  of  seed. 

The  space  between  the  drills  now,  from  ' 


butcher-pen,  near  Georgetown.  There  was  grown 
the  past  year,  in  the  garden  ofDr.E.  T.  Heriot,  apian 
from  one  grain  having  70  branches, 

*  2  Carolina  Col.  p.  270. 


centre  to  centre,  is  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches— -the  beBt  distance  is  thirteen 
.  inches,  where  water  is  used  freely ;  the  dry 
culture  requires  a  m6>e  frequent  use  of  the 
hoe,  and  therefore  the  larger  space  is  prefer¬ 
able.  • 

The  average  product  of  rice  land  at  pres¬ 
ent  varies  from  twenty -five  to  sixty  bushels 
per  acre, ;  generally  increasing  in  quantity, 
though  deteriorated  in  quality,  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  latitude,* 

The  seed  should  be  selected  with  the 
greatest  .attention,  to  purity  and  maturity  of 
the  giAqv.  A  sample  containing  one  red 
grain  in  one  hundred  grains,  is  considered 
by  the  best  planters  inferior.  Seed  rice, 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  red  or  volun¬ 
teer  rice  than  one  per  cent.,  is  totally  unfit 
for  planting.  To  procure  the  most  mature 
rice  foi*  seed,  a  good  plan  is  to  thresh  the 
rice  over  a  barrel  or  large  log,  the  butt  of 
the  sheaf  being  held  by  both  hands.  In  this 
way  the  riper  grains  alone  are  whipped  off, 
serving  as  seed ;  while  the  remainder  on  the 
sheaf  is  threshed  off  in  the  usual  way. 

Product — Within  seventy  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude,  radiating  from  the  equator,  this  valu¬ 
able  grain  is  cultivated  all  over  the  globe; 
even  in'  the  Himalaya  mountains  there  is 
said,  to  be  a  variety  naturalized  and  grown 
another,  or  possibly  the’  same,  in  Siberia. 
From  climate  and  peculiar  treatment,  the 
vegetable  rice  acquires  a  certain  constitu¬ 
tion,  adapting  itself  to  tlie  habitude  of  the 
region  in  which  it  grows;  it  does  not  so 
readily  succeed  elsewhere,  until  it  is  accli¬ 
mated  by  time.  Grown  in  India,  in  China, 
in  most  of  tlie  Asiatic  islands,  in  southern 
Europe,  in  Africa,  in  South  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  each  country  yields  its  own  peculiar 
seed. 

In  North  America,  although  there  is 
known  on  the  margins  of  some  of  the 
northern  lakes  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  which, 
when  that  country  wab  in  a  state  of  nature, 
furnished  no  little  subsistence  to  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  yet  it  is  scarcely  cultivated  north 
of  the  state  of  Virginia.  [.The  census  of  1840 
exhibits  the  following  scale  of  prcduction  in 
the  United  States : 

Taking  the  crop  of  1839  as  a  basis — 

Missouri  produced 
Illinois  “ 

Virginia  “ 

Arkansas  “ 

Tennessee  “ 

Kentucky  “ 

Alabama  “ 


*  The  higher  the  latitude,  generally,  the  better  the 
rice  in  quality ;  hence  planters  look  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  their  own  locality  for  their  seed  rice,  when  it 
can  he  obtained  thence  comparatively  free  of  volun- 
i  teer. 

[  f  Ency.  Ain. 


65  lbs,  rice. 
598  “ 

3,084  “ 

5,987  “ 

8,455  “ 

16,848  « 

156,469  “ 
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Florida  Toriy  produced  495.625  lbs,  rice. 

Mississippi  “  861,711  “ 

North  Carolina  8,824,132  “ 

Louisiana  “  3,765,541  “ 

Georgia  “  13,417,209  “ 

South  Carolina  “  66,897,244  “ 

As  it  is  only  in  tide-water  swamps  that 
this  grain  can  be  culivatec^  to  advantage, 
and  therefore  only  in  such  lands  that  the 
culture  will  probably  be  extended,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  culture  pursued  on  the  tide-lands  of 
Carolina  only  will  be  detailed. 

The  swamp  and  marsh  lands  in  this 
region,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  were 
overflowed  by  the  tides  in  ordinary  times. 
In  the  time  of  spring  tides,  they  might  have 
been  found  covered  at  high  water  to  the 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches. 
When  reclaimed  they  are  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  dam  to  exclude  the  tide-water,  and 
a  trunk,  or  framed  culvert,  furnished  with  a 
door  at  each  end  swinging  upon  long  levers, 
which  are  attached  to  sturdy  uprights,  so  as 
to  admit  or  exclude  the  tide  afi  pleasure — 
retain  or  discharge  it,  after  being  admitted. 
The  large  inclosure  is  subdivided  by  cross- 
banks,  or  dams,  into  fields  of  convenient 
size,  containing  variously  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-two  acres.  Ia  constructing  the 
banks,  large  ditches,  five  to  eight  feet  wide, 
are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  leav¬ 
ing  between  the  ditch  and  bank  a  margin ! 
of  twelve  feet  or  more.  These  serve  to 
drain  the  field.  From  one  of  these  ditches 
to  another,  in  one  direction,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  374'  to  50  feet  apart,  are  cut 
smaller  ditches  or  drains,  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  Thus  thorough¬ 
ly  reclaimed,  and  completely  drained,  the 
swamp,  if  well  seeded,  will  produce  abun 
dantly  from  the  first  The  following  re¬ 
marks,  however,  will  be  understood  as  ap¬ 
plying  to  old  land,  from  the  surface  of 
which  stumps  and  marsh  have  entirely,  or 
for  the  most  part,  disappeared.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  are  now  found  most  of  the  lands  in 
the  rice-growing  region.  Fields,  as  they 
become  exhausted  by  long-continued  crop 
ping,  are  revived  by  manuring  with  rice 
straw  and  tailings,  or  by  turning  under  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  a  dry  fallow  for  one 
or  more  years.* 


•  Southern  Agriculturist,  N.  S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

Mount  Jlrcna,  JVov,  8, 1843. 
Col.  R,  F.  W.  Allston  : 

-Your  queries  respecting  the  varieties  of  rice,  &c., 
remind  me  of  my  promise  to  give  you  the  result  of 
some  of  my  experiments  with  rice  straw  and  tailings, 
as  manure  to  rice  land.  Whenever  they  have  been 
put  upon  my  fields  which  had  beenycnahing  small 
crops,  the  effect  has  been  satisfactory^  and  it  has  be- 1 
como  a  part  pf  the  system  of  my  plantatton. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1839,  I  caused  tbs 
stubbie  of  two  fields,  one  fifteen,  the  other  ten  acres, 
to  be  listed  four  feet  apart,  and  parallel  with  the 


Preparation — The  land  is  ploughed,  or  dug 
with  the  hoe,  as  early  in  the  winter  as  can 
be ;  if  before  Christmas,  the  stubble  is  turn- 


drains  i  after  which  a  furrow  was  made  on  each  side 
with  a  large  plough;  the  laud  unbroken  in  the  centre 
was  tbeif  drawn  upon  the  bods  with  hoes ;  during  the 
time  of  threshing,  the  straw  and  tailings  were  carried 
in  a  large  flat,  and  each  load  was  distributed  between 
the  beds  of  one  acre,  until  the  whole  was  covered. 
In  this  state  they  were  left  until  the  last  week  in 
June,  when  all  the  volunteer  rice  and  grass  was 
hoed  down,  and  the  beds  reversed  with  ploughs  and 
|  completed  with  hoes.  The  ditches  and  drains  were 
[then  cleaned,  and  the  fields  were  planted  in  peas, 

|  set  in  chops  about  a  loot  apart ;  the  land  was  in  good 
order,  and  the  peas  grew  luxuriantly,  and  made  a 
fine  crop ;  no  volunteer  rice,  and  as  little  grass  as 
possible  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  . 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  the  vines  tvere  cut  down, 
and  the  beds  levelled  with  ploughs  and  hues.  Thi9 
was  very  easily  done,  as  the  land  eyas  ■  dry  and  re¬ 
markably  loose.  They  were  then  trenched  in  the 
usual  way  thirteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre- 
two  bushels  and  twelve  quarts  of  rice  were  planted  to 
each  acre,  and  the  seed  was  well  covered  with  earth. 
During  the  cultivation,  the  common  plan  was  pur 
sued,  i.  e.  sprout,  point,  long,  and  lay-by  flow-two 
lioeings  between  point  and  long  flow',  two  after,  and 
one  picking  in  the  water.  The  err f  O'  ns well  saved, 
and  produced  within  a  ftactioF'  Sfi_.  seventy-three 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  straw  and  chaff  of  this  rice 
was  of  a  much  brighter  color,, than  any  other  mado 
upon  the  plantation,  and  the  grain  was  of  superior 
quality.  1970  bushels  of  roughrice,  made  from  lanl 
treated  in  the  manner  described,  was  pounded  at  the 
Georgetown  steam  mill  last  winter,  and, turned  out— 
Tierces,  609  lbs,  net. 

98,157  lbs.  prime  rice, 

5  barrels  middling,  and 
3  ditto  small,  with 
193  ditto  flour. 

I  cannot  say  what  had  been  made  upon  these  fields 
for  the  three  or  four  previous  years,  but  on  reference 
to  the  plantation  book,  where  an  account  had  been 
kept,  I  found  the  average  crop  from  them  to  have  been, 
thirty-three  bushels  an  da  fraction  to  the  acre. 

In  some  of  my  fields  I  have  planted  oats  upon  the 
beds,  one  and  sometimes  two  rows,  and  thc-se  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  followed  by  potato  slips,  which 
succeed  remarkably  well,  and,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
notice,  keep  fully  as  well,  if  not  better  than  those 
made  upon  high  land. 

Although  the  rice  thus  made  received  as  much  work 
as  is  usually  bestowed  under  the  best  cultivation,  yet 
it  was  not  bestowed  from  its  seeming  to  require  it,  but 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  convenient  to  do  so,  in  turn 
with  other  fields  of  the  plantation.  I  believe  as 
much  might  have  been  made  with  two  workings,  as 
the  grass  had  been  so  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
land  so  thoroughly  opened  previously,  that  but  little 
remained  to  he  effected  by  the  hoes.  From  subse¬ 
quent,  observation,  this  land  is  much  mere  easily  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  with  proper  care  some  ye'ars  must  elapse 
before  the  volunteer  rice  and  various  grasses  regain, 
their  standing. 

Which  of  the  threo  means  employed  in  this  plan 
is  of  the  most  importance,  is  to  be  determined — 
thoroughly  breaking  the  soil,  with  the  destruction  of 
volunteer  rice  and  grass  seed,  change  of  crop  and  cul¬ 
ture,  or  the  application  of  the  rice-straw. 

The  work  laid  out  in  this  manner  ought  not  to  he 
considered  as  altogether  additioual,  but  very  much  as 
given  in  advance,  and  at  a  time  well  suited  to  it— as 
when  the  rice  planting  season  arrives,  it  will  be  found, 
as  before  remarked,  to  requiro  very  little  more— after 
which  its  state  of  preparation  for  a  good  crop  will  far 
exceed  any  condition  that  could  be  brought  about  by 
the  means  at  command  during  the  winter  season. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  made  since 
my  attondion  was  first  drawn  to  this  matter,  it  ap- 
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ed  under' — if  later,  the  stubble  is  burned  off. 
The  land  is  then  covered  with  water  during 
any  warm  changes  of  weather  in  winter,  and 
exposed  to  the  frost  when  it  is  colder.  In 
March  the  field  is  kept  dry,  the  drains  are 
cleansed,  the  upturned  clods  are  broken, 
and  the  whole  levelled  with  the  harrow  or 
hoe.  The  field  is  trenched  in  a  direction 
across  the  drains,  with  a  hoe  made  for  the 
purpose,  to  open  a  trench  of  from  3  to  5 
inches  in  width,  The  trenches  or  seed-fur¬ 
rows  will  be  18,  14,  or  15  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre.  In  April,  and  until  the 
middle  of  May,  the  rice  is  sown  in  these 
trenches,  say  2|  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre 
of  45,000  square  feet. 

Dry  Culture. — The  seed  is  covered  lightly 
with  a  light  board  attached  to  a  hoe  handle, 
and  the  field  is  inundated  from  4  to  6  days/ 
just  long  enough  to  swell  the  grain,  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  to  sprout  As  soon  as  it  is  sprouted, 
and  the  plants  become  perceptible,  like  so 
many  needle-points  above  ground,  the  water 
is  again  put 'ton  far  4  or  0  days,  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  water  cover.— The  more  common 
practice  now,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
writer,  is  not  to  cover  the  seed  with  earth, 
but  to  “  clay”*  it  first,  and  after  sowing,  to 


pears  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  such  persons  as 
plant  weak  or  impoverished  land,  to  subject  one  fifth 
of  the  quantity  annually  planted  to  this  mode  of 
treatment.  From  the  increase  which  might  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  first  crop,  a  considerable  return,  if  not 
all,  would  be  made  for  the  loss  of  a  rice-crop  on  the 
land  for  one  year,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  would  be 
soon  made  up  by  the  succeeding  crops— besides  the 
advantage  gained  from  the  increased  fertility  of  the 
fields  for  some  years,  the  enhanced  value  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  grain,  and 
the  diminished  labor  during  the  cultivation  of  the 
succeeding  crops. 

Impoverished  rice  land  is  particularly  susceptible 
of  improvement  from  manure,  as  may  be  often  seen 
when  fields  are  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  washings, 
by  rain,  of  adjacent  corn  or  potato  fields  annually' 
manured  with  rice  straw ;  and,  it  is  more  lasting  in 
its  effect  than  might  be  supposed,  as  is  proved  by  the 
marked  difference  in  rice  growing  in  fields  where 
cattle-pcns  or  feeding-troughs  had  been  placed,  often 
many  years  before,.  With  great  regard, 

Edwaiid  T.  Heriot. 

01  The  process  of  “  claying”  rice  was  introduced 
somewhere  about  the  year  1826,  by  that  judicious, 
practical  man,  and  observant,  experienced  planter, 
Captain  John  H.  Allston,  of  Prince  George,  Winyaw. 
It  may  be  thus  described :  Take  two  large  tubs,  say 
the  two  halves  of  a  hogshead;  fill  one  with  water 
three  fourths  full,  add  to  it  three  or  four  baskets  or 
moro  of  good  red  clay ;  stir  it  well  until  the  clay  is 
dissolved  and  the  water  has  taken  up  a  sufficiency  of 
it  to  feel  clammy  between  the  fingers.  Pour  off  this 
water  into  the  other  tub,  into  which  also  measure  aB 
much  seed  lice  as  the  tub  will  hold  without  wasting ; 
stir  it  about  until  every  grain  has  been  wetted  by  the 
clayed  water,  taking  care  to  pause  every  now  and 
then  for  the  purpose  of  skimming  off  the  grass  seed 
and  light  rice,  which  rise  to  the,  top  and  float  on  the 
surface.  Then  dip  out  the  seed  rico  in  sieves,  allow¬ 
ing  the  water  to  drip  back  into  the  tub,  and  spread 
it  in  the  ham  to  dry  for  the  hext  day’s  sowing.  Put 
more  seed  into  the  tub,  a  tub  when  requisite,  a  fresh 
supply  of  clayed  water,  prepared  as  before,  and  so  on. 
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flood  the  land  forthwith,  making  the  “sprout5* 
and  “  point”  water  one  and  the  same.  The 
method  first  mentioned  is  the  best  for  early 
planting,  though  the  labor  required  is  greater. 
After  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  grain  to  germinate  quickly,  the  “open’* 
planting,  less  laborious,  is  equally  certain,  and 
by  some  persons  is  considered  more  certain  to 
procure  a  regular  and  even  stand.  In  all  his 
early  planting,  that  is,  until  the  middle  of 
April,  the  writer  allows  three  bushels  .of 
“  clayed  ”  seed  to  the  acre.  His  trenches  are 
fourteen  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  five  inches  wide — the  seed)  is  scattered  in 
the  trench.  He  uses  the  water  freely. 

When  the  plant  is  five  or  six  weeks  old,  the 
earth  is  stirred  with  the  hoe;  in  ten  days 
more  the  hoe  is  again  used,  and  the  “lorn? 
water”  put  on  for  two  weeks  or  thereabout"; 
deep,  the  first  four  days*  then  gradually  di¬ 
minished,  until  the  plant,  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  its  rapid 
growth  under  water,  stands  up  erect,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  throw  out  a  new  root ;  the  water  is 
then  drawn.  About  eight  days  after,  when 
the  field  is  quite  dry,  a  very  deep  hoeing  is 
given,  and  the  plant  left  undisturbed  until  it 
is  prepared  to  form  a  joint ;  so  soon  as  this  is 
apparent,  the  field  receives  a  light  dressing 
with  the  narrowest  hoe,  and  is  “laid  by,”  that 
is,  the  “  joint  water”  is  put  on  to  remain  until 
the  grain  is  matured,  which  is  usually  two 
months  from  this  time.  A  few  days  beforo 
cutting,  the  water  is  run  off,  and  the  ditches 
washed  out  by  the  succeeding  tide.  The  rice 
is  cut  with  a  sickle,  (task,  one  quarter  of  an 
acre  to  the  hand,  to  cut  and  carry,)  and  laid 
carefully  across  the  stubble  to  cure,  till  the 
succeeding  day.  The  dew  off,  it  is  then  bound 
in  sheaves  of  convenient  size,  just  as  wheat 
island  packed  in  large  floats,  bearing  five  to 
seven  acres,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  barn-yard. 
There  it  is  stacked  temporarily  in  small  ricks, 
and  when  thoroughly  cured,  put  away  in  large 
stacks  made  to  contain  from  200  to  400 
bushels  each  when  threshed. 

The  threshing  is  performed,  almost  univer¬ 
sally,  by  a  labor-saving  machine;  and  the 
grain  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  market  by 
means  of  the  pounding-mill. 

Water  Culture;  or  “ sixty  days  system?*— 


The  advantage  of  this  preparation  is  that  the  grain, 
furnished  on  its  exterior  husk  with  a  hairy  furze,  re¬ 
tains  about  it  (after  being  dried  sufficiently  to  be 
handled  in  the  sowing)  particles  of  the  tenacious 
clay;  this,  on  the  grain  in  the  trenches  being  readied 
by  the  water  with  which  the  field  is  flooded  imme¬ 
diately  after  mowing,  makes  it  adhere  to  the  earth,  and 
of  course  prevents  the  seed  from  floating. 

*  Reduced' to  a  system  by  Mr.  Archibald  Ligett, 
of  Winyaw,  who  has  politely  furnished  this  synopsis. 
Mr.  L.  thinks,  and  very  properly,  that  the  practice  of 
making  rice  with  water  altogether  is  a  vicious  ome, 
and  should  ho  resorted  to  only  where  the  land  is  in 
such  bad  order,  that  the  labor  of  planting  would  not 
be  compensated  by  any  other. 
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The  land  is  flowed  soon  after  harvest,  for  the  j 
purpose  of  sprouting  the  volunteer  and  scat- 1 
tered  rice,  until  the  winter  sets  in ;  it  is  then 
dried  and  kept  dry.  As  early  as  practicable, 
the  stubble  is  burned  off.  The  ditches  and  j 
drains  are  well  cleansed  at  convenient  times,  j 
and  the  land  is  turned  late — a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting.  After  this  the  preparation 
is  as  usual— the  trenches  are  fourteen  inches* 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  are  opened  J 
four  inches  wide.  The  seed,  after  being  j 
“clayed,”  is  scattered  in  the  trenches,  allow¬ 
ing  two  bushels  and  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre. 
The  water  is  put  on  so  as  to  cover  all  the  hills, 
and  kept  so  "until  the  sprout  of  the  rice  is 
green,  and  the  blade  well  opened ;  or  until  the 
rice  begin*  to  float.  The  water  is  then  slacked 
down,  until  the  tops  of  the  plants  show  out 
on  the  level  land,  not  regarding  the  low  places. 
At  this  level  it  is  held  until  the  low  places 
come  out;  it  is  then  raised  gradually  every 
three  or  four  days,  until  about  six  inches  deep 
on  the  level  parts  of  the  field;  at  this  it  is 
held — observing  to  freshen  the  water  every 
other  night.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong,  the  water  is  slacked  down 
quite  low,  the  hoe  is  dragged  through  between 
the  trenches,  and  the  hands  pick  out  the  long 
grass,  weeds,  and  rushes.  The  water  is  then 
forthwith  returned  up  to  the  same  mark  as 
before.  This  working  should  be  given  about 
ten  days  before  drying  the  field,  as,  soon  after 
it  is  done,  the  plant  puts  out  new  roots,  by 
which  it  is  sustained  arid  prevented  from 
“checking”  when  the  water  is  drawn.  Its 
drawing  this  water,  the  condition  of  the  plant 
must  guide  the  judgment.  In  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons,  the  first  planting  may  be  dried  in  forty- 
five  or  sixty  days,  the  last  planting  in  forty 
to  fifty  days,  whenever  about  that  period  the 
plant  is  putting  out  a  new  root,  and  always 
early  enough  to  allow  it  thirty  days’  dry 
growth  at  least  before  forming  the  second 
joint.  Seven  days  after  the  water  is  drawn, 
the  field  is  hoed  very  deep,  and,  if  the  land  is 
stiff  tlie  sods  are  turned  over,  or  it  is  “  back- 
sodded  ;”  in  a  fortnight  after,  it  is  hoed  again, 
if  practicable.  As  soon  as  the  plant  has 
formed  a  second  joint,  and  the  hollow  is  per¬ 
ceptible,  the  last,  or  “joint- water”  is  put  on  to 
the  same  depth  as  before,  and  never  raised 
until  the  rice  begins  to  shoot  forth  the  ear.f 


*  Various  distances,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches, 
have  been  tried  by  Mr.  L.,  and  ho  has  decided  uoon 
fourteen  inches  as  the  best.  The  writer’s  experience 
confirms  this  decision. 

f  The  following  note  is  found  in  2d  Vol.  Ramsay’s 
Iiist.  of  S.  Carolina,  p.  20G  : 

“  South  Carolina  is  indebted  to  Gideon  Dupont,  of 
St.  James,  Goose  Greek,  for  the  water  culture  of  rice ; 
he  was  au  experienced  planter,  of  discernment  and 
sound  judgment,  who  after  repeated  trials  ascertained 
its  practicability. 

“In  She  year  1783,  he  petitioned  the  legislature  of 
the  state  on  the  subject.  A  committee  of  fire  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  him.  To  them  he  freely 
VOL.  II. 


Value  of  the  Rice  Crop. — The  value  of 
the  rice  crop,  as  derived  from  examining  the 
actual  net  revenue  of  six  different  planters  for 
ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840,  has  been  equal 
to  §140  per  anjium  to  the  hand,  that  is,  only 
taking  into  account  the  efficient  force  of  the 
respective  plantations. 

The  price  of  rice  for  the  same  time  averaged 
as  follows : 

In  1830... . ....$2  5-8 

In  1831. „  . . . 2  8-S 

In  1832 . 2  13-16 

In  1833 . - . . .  2  5-8 

In  1834 . 3  3-16 


communicated  his  method,  -relying  upon  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  public.  The  state  treasury  being  then 
empty,,  the  committee  could  only  recopunend  grant¬ 
ing  him  a  patent.  This  -he  declined.:  His  method 
is  now  in  general  use  in  river  swamp  lands,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  enriching  thousands,  though  to 
this  day  bis  own  family  hnvo  reaped  ne  benefit  what¬ 
ever  from  the  communication  of  his  discovery. 
Thomas  Bee,  now  Federal  Judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina,  was  one  of  the  above  committee ;  and 
on  his  authority  these  particulars  are  stated.'” 

The  last  summer  I  instituted  an  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  the  family  of  Gideon  Dupont  were 
living,  anti  could  furnish  me  with  an  account  of  the 
water  culture  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  their  ances¬ 
tor’s  experience  and  observation.  The  inquiry  was 
fruitless ;  none  of  the  fumily  of  Gideon  Dupont  could 
be  traced  in  this  state. 

I  noticed  the  memorandum  of  the  historian  no  fur¬ 
ther  until  coming  to  Columbia.  Here,  through  the 
kind  attention  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  journals  of  the -House  of  1784,  not 
only  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject*  but  also  the  report 
of  the  committee  inclosed,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy: 

“  In  the  Senate ,  March  18fA,  1784. 

The  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Gideon  Dupont’s  peti¬ 
tion  was  referred, 

REPORT; 

That  they  have  considered  the  same,  and  arc  of 
opinion  that  every  encouragement  ought  to  be  held 
out  for  the  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  the 
staple  commodities  of  this  state. 

Mr.  Dupoiv.  intends  to  make  two  experiments  the 
ensuing  crop  to  prove  the  practicability  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  via.,  one  in  River  Swamp,  at  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Morton  Wilkinson,  and  the  other  in 
Black  Swamp,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  John  De«3. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  Colonel 
Morton  Wilkinson,  Roger  P.  Saunders,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
John  Dens,  he  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the 
said  experiments,  and  if  they  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  will  be  of  general  utility,  and  shall  certify 
the  same  under  their  hands  and  seals, -to  the  General 
Assembly,  that  then  the  said  .Mr.  Dupont  be  entitled 
to  a  liberal  reward.” 

From  the  journals  of  the  succeeding  year,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  commission  ever  reported  on  the 
subject.  It  may  be  presumed  th/rt  Mr.  Dupont’s 
method  of  cultivating  rice  without  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
and  with  water  only,  did  not,  upon  further  test, 
prove  to  be  of  asj  great  general  utility  as  he  himself 
supposed.  In  new  land,  just  ch  ared  of  wood  and 
drained,  a  good  crop  of  rice  can  be  made  the  first  vear 
without  the  use  of  the  hoo;(a)  but  under  no  other 
circumstances  that  I  am  aware  of,  except,  perhaps, 
after  a  good  fallow,  which,  if  properly  treated,  re¬ 
stores  the  soil  almost  to  its  primitive  purity. 

(a)  The  writer  has  made  such  crops  repeatedly,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1828  and  1836,  when  clearing  new 
]  land,  with  a  comparatively  small  laboring  force. 

26 
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In  1835 . 3  1-4  t 

In  1836 . 3  7-16  j 

In  1837 . 3  11*1.6 

In  1838 . 4  147 

In  1839 . 2  1-2 

being  an  average  for  that  time  of  $3  1-8. 

During  the  past  season,  1842,  the  price  was 
low,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  demand  for 
rough  rice,  which,  caused,  an  undue  quantity 
of  clean  rice  to  be  forced  upon  the  market  at 
the  same  time— partly  to'  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  arising  from  a  favorable  harvest,  but 
■nrincinally  to  the  low  price  of  breadstuffs 
generally"  and  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
all  over  the  world,  and  tlie'low  standard  value 
affixed  to  almost  every  thing,  by  a  return  to  a 
bank  issue,  based  upon  a  specie  currency— the 
only  safe  and  permanent  basis. 

To  those  planters  somewhat  in  debt,  who 
have  been  met  in  the  full  career  of  habitual 
expenditure,  by  the  Kite  and  present  low 
prices  of  produce,  they  have  proved  seriously 
embarrassing. 

Low  prices,  if  they  continue  permanent,  so 
as  to  effect  a  corresponding  graduation  in 
p..;ce  nf  all  the  usual  objects  Of  expenditure, 
are  doubtless  favorable  "to  the  lasting  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  If  this  be  true,  our 
planters  will  not  complain.  The  sooner  they 
and  their  society  can  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  condition  of  tilings,  that  is,  buy 


pressed  hard  against.  The  rods  on  their  pari; 
were  eaeh  furnished  at  bottom  with  a  sort  of 
shoe,  protruding’  a  little  beyond  the  tube  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  and  opening  the 
trench  into  which  the  seed  was  to  be  conveyed 
by  its  corresponding  tube.  Although  a  little 
too  complicated,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
complete  and  interesting  labor-saving  machine. 
Drawn  %  a  good  horse,  over  ground  in  high 
tilth,  and  managed  by  a  skilful  and  judicious 
hand,  the  drill  plough  would  trench  seed  from 
eight  to  twelve  acres  of  ground  in  the  day,  in 
proportion  nearly  as  it  was  furnished  with  a 
less  or  greater  number  of  trenching  shoes  and 
tubes.  It  was  used  successfully  by  the  im¬ 
porter,  and,  more  or  less,  by  several  planters 
on  the  Waccamaw  and  Pee  Dee,  up  to  the 
year  of  his  death,  (1821,)  since  which  time  it 
has  been  entirely  abandoned'  This  result  i3 
supposed  to  be  owing,  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
plough  was  not  found  to  be  highly  useful,  so 
much  as  to  this,  that  to  use  it  successfully,  it 
required  more  minute  attention  and  judgment 
than  could  be  calculated  on  among  the  field 
laborers  of  that  day.  The  writer  is  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  drill  plough  will  again 
be 'introduced,.,  and"  .successfully  used  in  rice 
planting*  Indeed,  he  has  himself  ordered 
the  importation  of  an  improved  one  from 
Scotland,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  laborer 
who  is  familiar  with  its  use.  One  of  these 
ploughs,  used  by  the  importer,  having  four 


less,  and  endeavor  to  make  more  for  sale,  the  j  tubes,  would,  bn  long  beds,  trtnch  and  sow 
sooner  will  those  vihose  business  it  is  to  sup- 1  ten  acres  in  a  day.  Another,  furnished  with 
plv  them  graduate  their  prices  to  the  reduced  j  six  tubes,  could  accomplish  fifteen  acres  under 
standard  ;  and  their  renewed  prosperity,  if  it  j  like  circumstances,  in  the  same  time. 


be  less  sudden  and  ostentatious,  will  not  be 
the  less  sure  and  permanent  for  that,  nor  the 
less  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Drill  Plough. — Somewhere  about  the  year 
1812,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Nesbit,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  Scotland, 
introduced  an  implement  in  the  economy  of 
rice-planting  which  excited  no  little  interest 
among  the  planters  in  his  neighborhood.  It 
was  called  the  Drill  Plough.  Its  offices  and 
uses  were  to  open  the  trenches  and  deposit 
the  seed,  which  it  was  found  to  do  very  well 
when  ma  aged  with  care,  to  the  saving  of  so 
much  labor. 

The  drill  plough  was  borne  by  a  carnage 
on  two  wheels,  very  much  resembling  in  size 
and  height  an  ordinary  dray,  and  was  drawn 
by  one  horse  .between  shafts.  It  consisted, 
generally,  of  a  long  box  parallel  with  the 
axle  and  above  it,  into  which  the  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  grain  was  placed  and  locked  up. 
Prom  this  box  the  grain  was  distributed  by 
means  of  regulators  into  and  through  tin 
tubes,  descending  nearly  to  the  earth,  at  the 
required  distance  from  each  other  for  planting. 
These  tubes  or  cylinders  were  guided  in  their 
descent,  and  sustained  in  their  respective  po- 


A  simple  trenching  plough,  furnished  with 
coulters  for  opening  two  or  three  trenches  at 
a  time,  has  been  used  with  advantage  on  light 
soils,  but  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

Thrashing  Mill. — The  same  gentleman,  Dr. 
Nesbit,  who  was  as  much  distinguished  by 
his  general  intelligence  and  scientific  ingenu¬ 
ity  as  he  was  noted  for  skill  and  success  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  imported  and 
used  upon  his  plantation,  in  the  year  1811,  the 
Scotch  thrashing  mill.  His  motive  power 
was  the  wind.  When  the  wind  was  fresh  and 
the  weather  fair,  this  machine  would  thrash 
and  winnow  five  hundred  bushels  in  a  day. 

Among  the  various  attempts  of  the  several 
inventors  in  this  country  to  improve  upon  the 
wheat  thrasher  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
rice,  none  met  with  permanent  success  until 
the  year  1830,  when  was  produced  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  beaters  of  which  were  shod  with 
sheet  iron,  and  serrated  with  iron  wire. 

The  principle  to  which  is  owing  the  superi- 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  it  is  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Francis  M.  Weston,  of  Wnccaniaw,,  who  lias 
just  returned  from  England,  has  ordered  for  impor¬ 
tation  an  improved  drill  plough,  which,  on  its  arrival 


descent,  anu  busiamtu  ,  h  ,  in  this  country,  will  he  left  some  time  at  the  Agrjpul- 

sittons,  by  rods  ot  iron  xixetl  utml^  into  the  j  turaj  Repository  of  J.  D.  Legare,  for  the  inspection 
frame,  but  so  as  to  yield  to  an  obstacle  when  j  of  planters. 
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ority  of  this  invention,  is  that,  while  revolv¬ 
ing  with  increased  rapidity,  (GOO  to  800  the 
minute,)  by  means  of  the  teeth  with  which 
the  beaters  are  furnished  jfc  combs  off  the 
grain  from  the  numerous  footstalks  of  which 
the  ear  of  rice  is  composed.  The  invention, 
which  is  now  in  very  general  use,  yielding, 
when  worked  by  animal  power,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  bushels  per  day,  and  when  pro¬ 
pelled  by  steam,  450  to  700  bushels  each,  is 
due  to  the  ingenuity  and  mechanism  of  Cal¬ 
vin  Emmons,  of  New- York  *  To  the  liberal 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  obtained  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  South  Caroling,  together  with  the  Emmons  of 
New- York,  for  their  respective  inventions  dr  improve¬ 
ments  of  a  Thrashing  Machine.^  There  are  no  mod¬ 
els  for  these  to  be  found,  and  only  three  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  drawings.  The  originals  were  doubtless 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  loth  December,  1836; 
and  those  marked  thu3 1  have  not  been  restored: 

‘(Benjamin  S.  Her t,  George¬ 
town.  S.  C . patent  21st  Feb.,  1812 

f  Elias  B.  Ilort,  Charleston,  S.C.  “  18th  «  1828 

tCalviu  Emmons,  New- York..  «  17tli  April,  1828 
iJebiel  Butts, Georgetown, S.C.  “  20th  May,  1830 

Calvis  Emmons . . .  27th  July,  1829 

William  Emmons.:. . . .  “  7th  Feb.,  1831 

W.  Mathews,  Charleston,  S.  C.  “  27th  Aug.,  1835 

Here  follows  a  description,  by  Mr.  Emmons,  of  his 
machine  of  1831,  with  his  improvements  thereon  : 

New-York,  16th  Sept..  1843. 

To  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:— Yrour  letter  of  the  3d  August  is  re¬ 
ceived.  My  rice-thrasher, ‘when  I  first  introduced  it 
into  your  state  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  was  con¬ 
structed  as  follows,  viz. :  a  rectangular  frame,  across 
find  near  the  one  end  of  which  was  placed,  in  suit¬ 
able  boxes,  an  iron  shaft,  on  which  shaft  were  hung 
circular  heads,  or  wheels,  to  the  periphery  of  which 
circular  heads,  and  parra  I  lei  with  the  said  shaft,  were 
attached,  by  joints  or  hinges,  six-toothed  beaters,  the 
length  of  which  beaters  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  frame  in  the  clear.  The  teeth  of  every 
second  beater  ranging  alternately  wish  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  of  llie  others;  the  teeth  were  made 
of  5-10ths  iron  rod,  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
set  in  the  beaters  5-Bths  of  an  inch  apart  from  cetifre 
to  centre  of  each  tooth.  This  centrifugal  force  caus¬ 
ing  the  said  toothed  beaters,  when  revolving,  to  ex¬ 
tend  themselves  as  far  from  the  axis  as  the  joints 
by  which  they  are  secured  will  permit,  and  thus  when 
in  motion  forming  a  cylinder. 

Underneath  the'  beaters  was  placed  a  circular 
frame  or  bed,  formed  of  slats  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  the  front  edge  oi  which  frame,  where 
the  grain  is  received,  being  raised  nearly  to  the 
height,  of  the  axis  outlie  cylinder;  directly  in  front  of 
which  is  placed  a  pair  of  fe.  ding  rollers,  to  which  the 
sheaf-rice  was  conveyed  by  a  revolving  feeding-apron, 
the  bands  of  the  sheaves  being  previously  cut. 

The  required  speed  of  a  cylinder  of  18  inches  diam¬ 
eter  was  found  to  be  about  7>0  to  BiiO  revolutions 
per  minute — much  over  that  speed  would  break  the 
rice,  or  much  under  would  not  thrash  so  perfectly 
clean.  They  fe.  d  at  about  GO  feet  per  minute. 

Tho  principal  improvements  and  alterations  which 
I  subsequently  a  ‘opted,  are  the. using  of  cast-steel 
teeth  t\V<>  indies  long,  of  3-8ths  rod,  llattened  and 
hardened  at  the  outer  ends,  (iron  teeth  having  too 
rapidly  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  rice  upon 
them, (and  steel  plates  in  the  concave  bed,whicb  plates 
project  3-tths  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  tho 
bed  and  incline  towards  the  feeding  rollers,  about 
30  degrees  from  the  radius;  and  which  1  found  to 
protect  the  bed  from  too  rapidly  wearing  as  before, 
and  to  aid  in  separating  the  loot  stalk. 

Also,  as  tho  feeding  apron  was  found  to  wear  out 


enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  General  J ames 
Hamilton  are  the  planters  of  rice  indebted 
for  the  first  thorough  tesjfcj  of  the  powers  of 
this  machine,  and  for  the  subsequent  early 
notoriety  of  its  successful  operation.* 

Milling. — Although  it  is  recorded  that 
planters  early  in  the  18th  century  cleaned 
their  rice  by  mills  worked  by  horses  for  oxen, 
yet  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  gene¬ 
rally,  till  about  the  middle  of  that  century. 
Even  toward  the  period  of  the  war,  hand- 
mortars  were  still  extensively  used. 

The  method  was.  that*  each  male  laborer 
had  three  pecks  of  rough  rice  in  a  mortkly 
and  each  female  two  pecks,  to  pound  before- 
day  or  sunrise;  and  the  same  at  night,  after 
finishing  the  ordinary  task  in  the  field.  The 
pounding  was  done  in  wooden  mortars,  made 
of  the  common  pitch  pine,  to  contain  a  bushel 
or  less;  the  pestle  was  made  of  light- wood, 
or  the  heart  of  pine  seasoned  ;  the  process 
was  conducted  on  the  floor  of  a  large  ham 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  rough  rice 
[was  Sometimes  ground  by  being  parsed  be¬ 
tween  wooden  blocks  twenty  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  by  six  inches  thick,  worked  by  hand. 
The  mills  early  in  use,  and  propelled  by 
animal  power,  were  the  pecker-machine,  so 
called  from  the  striking  resemblance  of  the 
pestle  when  in  action  to  the  bill  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  and  the  cog-mill,  both  of  which  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  improved 
poundiog  mill,  propelled  by  water  or  steam. 

Between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  the  first, 
water-mill  was  erected  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
elder,  to  whom  solely  the  credit  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  understood  to  be  due. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  the  (family  of  Mr. 
Lucas  have  not  favored  us  with  more  Tull  and 
accurate  notes  of  their  ancestor’s  early  inge¬ 
nuity  and  skill  as  a  millwright.  His  son 

too  rapidly  by  tho  roughness  of  tho  rice,  an  inclined 
feeding-board  was  substituted. 

By  steam  power  tho  machines  have  each  thrashed 
700  bushels  per  day,  though  ordinarily  from  450  to- 
500  bushels  per  day  each,  aud  by  horse  power,  as  you 
well  know,  much  less. 

I  was  first  induced  to  introduce  the  machine  in 
tho  rice-planting  districts,  by  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  General  James  Hamilton,  who  had  seen  a  model 
or  hand  machine  an  agent  of  mine  had  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  which  General  Hamilton  had  taken 
over  to  his  plantation  near  that  city,  and  with  tho 
operation  of  which  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  at 
once  sent  me  a  hale  of  rice  in  the  sheaf,  that  I  might 
further  experiment-  with  it  here ;  and  wrote  me, 
offering  every  facility  for  trying  the  experiment  by 
animal  power  cm  Ids  plantation,  if  I  would  bring  out 
a  machine  and  driving  gear  the  following  fall  or  win¬ 
ter,  to  which  I  acceded ;  and  alter  the  erection  of 
which  machine,  General  Hamilton  invited  the  neigh¬ 
boring  planters  to  witness  the  experiment,  tho  result 
‘  of  winch  proved  satisfactory.  My  patent  is  dated 
27th  July,  1320. 

1  Very  respectfully  yours, 

CALVIN  EMMONS, 

86- White  street,  New-York. 

*  See  in  the  Drawing  Department  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Emmons’ 
patent,  dated  27th  of  July,  1829. 
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Jonathan,  inheriting'  the  father’s  mechanical  I  Upon  these,  the  mills  erected  at  a  later 
turn  and  skill,  constructed  on  Cooper  river,  in  day  have  been  improvements  in  construction 
1801,  the  first  toll  mill  for  cleaning  rice.  He  chiefly.  Some  substantial  improvements  are 
yielded  at  length  to  the  invitations  of  the  said  to  have  been  introduced  recently  by 
British  government,  and  transported  his  im-  David  Kidd,  a  machinist  from  Scotland,  of 
provementa  to  England,  where  he  himself  very  high  character  for  ingenuity  and  practb 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  son,  cal  ability.  He  is  himself  one  of  the  best 
Jonathan,  now  living,  shipped  in  1828  the  first  millers,  practically^  in  the  state, 
load  of  rough  rice  which  was  exported  from  In  the  preparation  of  rice,  much  depends 
this  country.  upon  the  grinding,, of  the  rough.  In  North- 

The  first  water-mill  built  by  Mr.  Luca9  uinberlaH,  England,  are  the  best  quarries 
was  in  the  year  1787,  for  Mr.  Bowman,  on  a  of  stone  for  this  purpose.  In  this  process,  as 
reserve  at  his  Peach  Island  plantation,  on  the  in  that  of  brushing  and  polishing  the  grain 
river  Santee,  The  next,  on  the  same  river,  after  pounding,  the?e  has  been  latterly  a  de- 
was  on  the  reserve  at  Washo  plantation,  for  cided  improvement,  owing  mainly  to  the  ob- 
Mrs.  Middleton,  afterwards  Mrs.  General  T.  servation  and  genius  of  the  millwright  just 
Pinckney.  named. 

About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  a  At  present  almost  every  planter  of  four 
water-mill  was  put  up  on  a  reserve  on  Win-  hundred  acres  and  upward,  is  provided  with 
yaw  bay,  for  General  Peter  Horry.  Also  for  a  tide- water  or  steam-pounding  mill  for  pre- 
Colonel  William  Allston,  on  the  reserve  at  his  paring  his  own  crops  for  market. 

Eairfield  plantation  on  the  river  Waccamaw.  There  are  also  a  number  of  toll-mills  in  the 
In  the  year  1791-2,  Mr.  Lucas  built  on  state,  nearly  sufficient  for  preparing  all  the 
Santee  the  first  tide-mill,  for  Mr.  Andrew  rough  rice  which  is  not  pounded  at  the  plan- 
Johnston,  on  his  plantation  called  Millbfook.  tations. 

In  a  year  or  two  after,  the  same  kfdefati-  In  Georgetown,  beside  various  tide-mills 
gable  and.  ingenious  mechanic  erected  on  on  the  neighboring  plantations,  which  pound 
Cooper  river  an  improved  tide-mill,  being  on  toll  more  or  less,  there  is  a.  very  good 
furnished  with  rolling  screen,  elevators,  pack-  steam-mill  owned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  King, 
ers,  &c.,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Henry  Lau-  To  3,000  bushels  of  fair  ) 
rens, called  Mepkin*  rough  rice  this  mill  ! 

_ _ ' _ wall  yield  of  prime  j  1444-  barrels. 

*  The  first  toll-rail!  built  in  this  country  was  “Mid-  r*c?  ^  market . J  <{ 

dleburg  Mill,”  on  Cooper  river,  which  was  finished  in  Oi  middling . - . 7 

1801,  by  J.  Lucas,  the  son.  Of  small  lice . G  “ 

The  first  Brushing  Screen  uSed  was  put  into  that  Qf  flour  .  .  820  bushels." 

mill  in  1803.  *  ’  '  * . 


The  patent  granted  Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas  by  the 
British  Government  expired  three  or  four  years  | 
ago.  One  of  the  most  important  advautauges  se-  , 
cured  to  Mr.  Lucas,  was  getting  the  duty  on  paddy  j 
reduced  in  England  to  2a.  64.  per  bushel. 

Steam  was  first  applied  to  rice-mills  in  the  year 
1817,  by  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Norton. 

The  first  cargo  of  paddy  was  shipped  to  England  in 
1823,  by . I.  Lucas,  jun.  In  that  year,  the  export  of 
rice  from  this  state  waff-equal  to 90,000  barrels,  while  , 
in  1843  it  had  reached  130, 000  barrels. 

Among  the  numerous  patents  recorded  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  hulling  grain,  wheat  ar.d  rice,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  noted  as  being  associated  with  the  names  of 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  viz. : 

Winnowing  Screen  Pendulum— Lewis  Dupre, South 
Carolina,  1st  April,  1807. 

Hulling  and  cleaning  rice— Jonathan  Lucas,  jun., 
12th  July,  1808. 

Hulling  and  pounding  husks— Jacob  Read,  $,  C., 
9th  June,  1809. 

HullingT'ioe  and  polishing— Jonathan  Lucas,  jun., 
Ct-’n  November,  1819. 

Hulling  rico  by  steam— John  L.  Norton,  16th  De¬ 
cember.  1823. 

Hulling  rice— John  Ravenel,  17th  May,  1828. 

Hulling  rice— Asa  Nourse,  South  Oaioliua,  19th 
July,  ; 

Hulling  dec— Asa  Nourse,  South  Carolina,  3d 
April,  18-9.  -j 

{lulling  rice  and  separating  grain— Peter  Brough¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  5th  August,  1831. 

The  models  and  plans  illustrating  thoso  invert- 
tions  vespeeljively,  were  doubtless  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  1830,  trad  have  not  been  since  restored. 

There  is  a  mill  on  Savannah  river,  (Mr.  Gibbon’s,) 
carrying  eleven  pestles,  which,  as  I  learned  from  him* 


self,  cart  pound  fourteen  barrels  the  tide.  The  pestles 
are  shod  with  cast  iron  about  one  foot  in  length, 
and  secured  to  the  wood  by  a  long  bolt  driven  from 
the  bottom,  and  fastened  by  a  screw  and  nut.  The 
mortars  are  of  cast  iron,  weighing  COO  lbs.,  cast  by 
Allaire,  of  New-York,  and  cost  §30.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  to  contain  five  bushels  of  rough.  . 

*  Georgetown,  Nov.  IGth,  1843, 

To  Col.  R.F.  W.  Allston  :  . 

Sib  I  have  received  your  communication,  re¬ 
questing  information  in  relation  to  the  preparation 
of  rough  rice  for  market,  and  have  to  say,  that  three 
thousand  bushels,  fair  quality,  have  turned  out  at 
the  steam  rice-mill  here,  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
and  a  half  barrels  prime  rice,  and  seven  barrels  mid¬ 
dling,  ami  six  barrels  small  rice,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty  bushels  flour.  The  time  of  pounding, 
wirli  twenty  pestles,  sixty  hours. 

I  would  remark,  that  rice  thrashed  on  floors  with 
flails  turns  out  much  better  than  mill  thrashed. 

Your  obedient,  servant, 

BENJAMIN  KING. 

Charleston,  21st  Nov.,  1843. 
To  Col.  R.  F.  W.  Allston  : 

Dear  Sin  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  14th  nit.,  I 
beg  to  say  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  turn  out  from 
my  mill  of  2,060  bushels  of  what  I  consider  prime 
ough  rice. 

T  o  your  first  inquiry — 

1.  In  what  time  will  this  quantity  he  preparing? 
One  day. 

2.  How  many  tierces  weighing  609  lbs.  net  ?  105, 

3.  Ilow  many  of  second  quality  ?  None. 

j '  4.  How  many  of  middling  rice  V  Two  barrels. 
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la  Charleston  and  its  vicinity  there  are; 
numerous  tide-mills  and  several  steam-mills ; 
the  chief  and -most  successful  of  the  latter 


5.  How  many  bushels  of  small  rice?  Twenty 
bushels. 

6«:  llow  many  bushels  of  rice  flour?  Two  hundred 
and  fifty.  With  great  respect, 

I  remain  your  ob’t  servant, 

A.  W.  CHISOLM. 

P.  S. — The  above  statement  is  made  from  rough 
rice  thrashed  with  the  flail.  Rice  done  by  a  thrashing 
mill  would  take  from  one;  bushel  to  one  and  a  half 
more,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  straw  and  foot  stalk 
not  being  taken  out  properly  before  sent  to  the  mill. 


Results  of  three  different  parcels  pounded  at 
Chisolm’s  Mill,  1843. 

1.  3,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  from  "Waccamaw, 
thrashed  by  Mill,  made 

142  barrels  of  whole  rice  of  GOO  net. 

3  barrels  middling. 

3  barrels  small, 

830  bushels  flour. 

2.  3,000  bushels 'of  rough  rice  from  Sandy  Island, 
thrashed  by  flail,  marie 

155  barrels  whole  rice  of  600  net. 

3  barrels  middling. 

3  barrels  small. 

330  bushels  flour. 

3.  3,512  bushels  of  rough  rice,  from  Pon  pon, 
thrashed  by  machine,  turned  out 

In  whole  rice,  1C4  tierces  600  lbs.  net. 

In  middling,  4 

In  small,  3;;  ■  ■ 

lu  flour,  375  bushels. 


are  those  of  Mr.  Chisolm,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
Mr.  Lucas.* 

Mr.  Lucas  has  not  favored  me  with  a  reply 
to  my  queries  in  relation  to  the  operations  of 
his"  mill.  Nor  has  Mr  Hume. 


From  accounts  of  the  oper-  "i 
;  ations[of  Mr.  Chisolm’s  J 
mill,  I  infer  that  3,000  1  „  „Ar.  . 

bushels  of  fair  rough  rice  f  1  )ce  ne  * 
will  yield  of  prime  rice  | 

for  market. . .  J  148  300  lbs* 

Of  middling.... . 3 

Of  small... . 3 

Of  flour . . 300  bushels. 


In  the  city  of  New- York,  owing  to  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Colonel  Ben¬ 
jamin  F,  Hunt,  there  has  been  for  some  years 
iu  operation  a  very  good  steam-mill,  which 
receives  rice  on  toll,  and  consumes,  besides, 
some  50,000  bushels  of  rough  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count.  ^ 

As  the  oilier  toll  mills  from  which  I  have 
heard  have  furnished  results  based  upon  the 
preparation  of  South  Carolina  rice  alone,  I 
!  have  thought  proper  to  use  only  Mr.  Bilby’a 
experiment  with  the  Charleston  rice. 

To  3,000  bushels  of  rough  ) 

rice,  the  N  York  mills  >■  T’ces  600  lbs . 
yield  of  prime  rice. .. .  )  82  422 


Prom  Mr.  Thomas  Bilby. 

New-York  Ilico  Mill,  Oct.  12th,  1843. 

I  have  made  sundry  trials  to  ascertain  the  several 
products  of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  a  few  of  which  I 
give  below.  In  1835  I  made  three  trials,  as  follows  : 

1,000  bushels  paddy,  from  Savannah,  produced 
10,5)95  lbs.  of  best  quality. 

10,145  “  of  second  quality. 

853  “  of  small  rice,  or  chitts. 

8,140  <e  of  flour,  or  douse. 

1,000  bushels  paddy,  from  Charleston,  produced 
16,078  lbs.  of  best  head  rice. 

590  «  of  best  prime. 

9,190  “  of  good  to  lair. 

3,243  “  of  broken. 

570  “  of  chittsyor  small  ripo. 

5,210  “  of  flour  or  douse. 

1,000  bushels  paddy,  from  Wilmington,  produced 
18,015  lbs.  of  best  quality. 

9,989  45  of  second  quality. 

1.307  “  of  small  rice. 

5,700  “  of  flour  or  douse. 

The  above  were  trials  of  different  modes  of  screen¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  ascertain  which  would  produce  the  most 
money:  rill  the  trials  that  I  have  made  since  the 
above,  I  have  not  kept  any  of  the  small  and  douse, 
and  I  find  that  every  year’s  rice  differs  in  its  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  prime  and  broken,  as  also  to  the  whole 
product.  This  year  it  has  averaged  thirty  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  and  about  one  tenth  broken;  last  year 
the  turn-out  was  something  less. 

From  J.  P.  DEyEAtry,  Napier’s  Mills, 

Charleston,  4th  Nov.,  1843. 

Our  mill  differs  from  the  pestle  mill;  we  clean  by 
wire  cards  ;  we  havo  four  of  the  rubbers  in  operation, 
which  cleai-  an  average  of  72  barrels  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Ip  answer  to  your  interrogatories,  I  will  give 
you  an  exact  account  of  somo  rice  bought,  cleaned, 


and  sold  by  us — that  is,  through  our  factors.  1,291 
bushels  rough  rice,  from  the  plantation  of  Mr,  Thos. 
Lowndes,  lormer'y  Mr.  Charles  Rowland’s,  in  St. 
Paul’s  parish,  which  yielded  41,075  lbs.  merchantable 
rice,  at  600  lbs,  per  barrel,  is  G8-i-  barrels,  or  19  bushels 
to  the  barrel,  or  32, 150  lbs.  whole,  1,925  lbs.  middling, 
990  lbs.  small,  136  bushels  flour.  The  above  was 
cleaned  in  about  twenty-three  hours.  The  above 
parcel  of  rice  was  purchased  1st  December,  1840, 
at  84  cents  per  bushel,  and  was  sold  at  on  the 
10th  December.  The  next  parcel  that  I  am  able  to 
inform  you  accurately  upon  Is  1,952  bushels  rough 
rice,  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Henry  Deas,  which 
yielded  5G,270  lbs.  whole,  240  lbs.  middling,  000  lbs. 
small,  and  147  bushels  flour.  The  above  was  pur¬ 
chased  2d  November,  1841,  at  90  centyper  bushel,  and 
sold  at  g3  7-16ths,  and  took  20jJ-  bushels  to  thy  barrel. 
I  have  given  you  above  the  result  of  two  parcels,  one 
from  Santee,  and  one  from  St.  Paul’s  parish.  I 
should  like  to  furnish  you  particulars  of  the  results 
of  rice  farther  south  ;  not  being  able  to  give  you  the 
number  of  pounds,  I  will  give  you  the  result  in  bar¬ 
rels  of  rice  from  Georgia  ;  say  5,248  bushels  rice,  re¬ 
ceived  12th  November,  1812,  from  the  plantation  of 
Dr.  Daniel-near  Savannah,  which  yielded  250  barrels 
whole,  12  middling,  11  small,  and  about  400  bushels 
of  flour.  This  day  wo  have  just  finished  a  parcel 
of  5,375  bushels  from  the  same  plantation,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  219-t  barrels  whole,  38  middling,  10J  small, 
and  about  400  bushels  fiour;  you  will  perceive"  that 
the  above  parcels  took  a  little  over  20  bushels  to  the 
barrel.  The  last  parcel  was  very  much  broken  in 
thrashing,  which  was  done  by  machinery,  which  will 
account  to  you  for  the  unusual  quantity  of  middling 
rice ;  we  did  not  come  up  to  our  average  of  72  barrels 
per  day  on  this  last  parcel,  as  the  machines  were  new, 
and  required  some  little  time  to  work  to  advantage ; 
but  I  think  wo  may  safely  calculate  upon  cleaning 
three  barrels  pep  hour  to  the  four  machines. 

*  Since  the  above  was  published,  it  is  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Nowell  has  applied  a  steam  engine  to  Uia 
mill. 
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Of  good  to  fair  rice. ......... .  45  570  bbls.  lbs. 

Of  broken  rice  (middling?).  1(3  129  144  521 
Of  small  rice  or  chits  (26.31  bushels)..  2  510 
Of  fionr  or  douse  (381.21  bushels),.  15, 630  lbs. 

■  In  the  mill  erected'-'  by  Mr.  Napier,  on 
Cooper  river, £!  wire  cards''  are  used  instead 
of  pestles  for  cleaning  the  grain.  This  mode 
of  preparing  rice  imparts  a  slightly  bluish  tinge 
to  the  grain,  though  it  is  supposed  to  keep 
longer  than  rice  prepared  in  the  ordinary' 
■way,  Rice  thus  prepared  will  not  command 
as  high  a  price  percwt.  as  that  from  the  pes¬ 
tle  of  similar  quality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the 
interest  tf  the  planter  to  patronize  the  “cards,” 
inasmuch  as  the  yield  in  whole  rice  from  a 
given  quantity  of  rough  is  invariably  greater, 
the  offal  being  less.  In  the  year  1842-3,  this 
mill  prepared  seven  thousand  barrels,  and 
seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  patrons. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Dens’  rice,  from  Santee,  is 
selected  as  the  fair  test  of  this  mill,  1,950 
bu.sl.iels.  At  the  same  rate  3,000  bushels  of 
prime  rough  rice  will  yield  in— - 

Tierces  600  lbs. 

Prime  rice  for  market - -  144 

In  middling  rice .  368.85  lbs. 

In  small  rice . . 1,323.23  “ 

In  flour .  226  bushels. 

Recently  an  ingenious  method  of  lifting  the 
pestles  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  to  be  used  in 
substitution  of  the  lever  (“lifter”)  described 
in  Mr.  Lucas’s  mill.  One  advantage  of  this 
invention  is  said  to  be  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  the  pestles,  themselves  lighter, 
may  Be  driven  without  interfering  or  “  slam¬ 
ming.”  Another,  that  a  system  of  pestles 
and  mortars  may  be  more  compactly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  circular  form,  and  may  be  moved 
by  a  less  power. 

The  invention  is  called  “  The  Spiral  Shaft 
Rice  Mill.”  As  it  has  never  yet  been  actu¬ 
ally  tested.  nothing  more  can  be  said  of-.it 
bore. 

Process  of  Preparation. — The  stones 
which  are  used  for  grinding  rice  should  be 
five  to  six  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
eighteen  inches  thic|r  at  the  centre.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  quarry  in  Northumberland,  af¬ 
fording  stones  of  such  excellent  substance,  that 
they  will  grind  rough  rice  enough  for  packing 
one  thousand  barrels  without  being  taken' up. 

The  whole  process  of  preparation  may  be 
described  generally  as  follows :  From  a  shed 
or  convenient  store-room  attached  to  the  mill- 
house.  the  rough  rice  is  taken,  by  means  of 
elevators,  ( i .  e.  a  system  of  small  tin  buckets 
attached  to  a  long  revolving  band  of  leather,) 
up  to  the  highest  apartment  in  the  building,  to 
be  passed  through  a  sand-screen  revolving 
nearly  horizontally,  which,  in  sifting  out  the 
grit  and  small  grain  rice,  separates  also  all  , 


foreign  bodies,  and  such  beads  of  rice  as  were 
not  duly  thrashed. 

From  the  sand-screen  the  sifted  rough  of 
large  size  is  conveyed  directly  to  the  stones 
on  the  same  floor,  where  the  husk  is  broken 
and  ground  off,  thence  to  a  wind-fan  below, 
where  the  chaff  is  separated  and  blown  off. 
The  grain  is  now  deposited,  in  a  long  bin, 
placed  over  the  pestle-shaft,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  in  length  with  it,  whence  the  ground  rice 
is  delivered  by  wooden  conductors  into  the 
mortars  on  the  ground  floor — ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-four  in  number,  as  the 
power  applied  may  justify.*  These  mortars, 
improved  by  Mr.  Kidd’s  design,  are  construct¬ 
ed  beautifully  of  four  pieces  of  the  heart  of 
pine,  seasoned.  They  are  in  figure  a  little 
more  than  a  semi-ellipsoid,  and  are  made  to 
contain  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  ground  rice 
ea&h.-  0 

The  pestles,  also  constructed  of  the  heart 
of  pine,  and  corresponding  in  number  and  po¬ 
sition  with  the  mortars,  are  sheathed  at  foot 
with  sheet  iron,  partially  perforated  in  many 
places  from  within  by  some  blunt  instrument, 
so  as. to  ■resemble,  on  a  very  coarse  scale,  the 
rough  surface  of  a  grater.  They  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  weigh  each  240  to  280  lbs.  or  there¬ 
about,  are  lifted  by  levers  six  feet  long  at¬ 
tached  (two  feet  out)  to  the  large  pestle-shaft, 
and  ltake  from  forty-four  to  forty-eight 
strokes  in  a  minute.  A  mortar  of  rice  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  or  Sufficiently  pounded,  in  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes  to  two  hours.  The  grain 
thus  pounded  is  again  elevated  to  tlie  upper 
floor,  to  be  passed  through  a  I6ng  horizontal 
rolling-sereeiTj  slightly  depressed  at  one  end, 
where,  by  means  of  a  system  of  wire- sieves, 
grading  coarser  and  coarser. towards  the  lower 
end,  are  separated,  first  the  flour,  second  the 
“  small  rice,”  (the  eyes  and  smaller  particles 
of  the  broken  grains,)  third  the  “  middling 
rice,”  or  the  smaller  and  the  halt-broken 
grains,  fourth  and  last  the  “  prime  rice,”  the 
larger  and  chiefly  unbroken  grains,  which 
fall  through  the  largest  wire,  and  forthwith 
descend  to  the  “  polishing”  or  “  brushing 
screen”  below,  whence  it  descends  through  a 
fan  into  the  barrel  oh  the  first  floor,  where  it 
is  packed,  and  the  preparation  is  completed.! 
The  head  rice,  or  largest  grains  of  all,  together 
with  the  rotigh,  unbroken  by  the  stones,  pass¬ 
es  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  screen,  to  be. 
pounded  over. 

The  “  brushing  screen ”  consists  of  a  vertical 
cylinder  or  drum,  two  feet  in  diameter,  by 
from  four  and  a. half  to  six  feet  in  height,  to 
the  surface  of  which  are  attached,  vertically, 
shreds  of  sheep  skin  closely  packed ;  this 


*  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lucas’s  mill  drives  28 
p  estlcs,  and  Mr.  Chisolm’s  30. 

t  Mr.  Chisolm  has  constructed  in  his  mill  a  3econd 
screen  for  polishing,  through  which  the  rice  from  the 
brushing  screen  is  passed  on  its  way  down  to  the 
barrel. 
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drum  is  mads  to  revolve,  with -great -velocity 
■within,  and  lightly  brushing  a  cylindrical 
frame  of  iron  wire  made  into  a  fine  sieve.  In 
passing  down  spirally  between  this  clothed 
drum  and  the  exterior  cylindrical  wire  sieve, 
the  grains  are  relieved  of  the  particles  of  flour 
which  still  adhere  to  them,  and  which  are 
brushed  off  by  the  wool,  and  forced  out 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire.  The  rice, 
thus  brushed  clean  and  polished  against  the 
wire,  is  packed  in  barrels  constructed  of.  pine 
Btaves  to  contain  six  cwt.  net.  The  middling 
and  small  rice  are  passed  through  a  fan  which 
blows  off  from  them  the  flour  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  kept  for  that  purpose.  They  are  pack¬ 
ed  separately,  and  used  as  provisions  for  the 
laborers  on  the  plantation  during  the  warm 
months,  chiefly  at  Christmas  holidays  and 
throughout  harvest,  and  habitually  by  the 
families  of  both  the  proprietor  and  his  over¬ 
seer.  .  c 

Rice  being  so  completely  protected  by  a 
silicious  husk,  and  thus  so  much  less  liable  to 
damage  from  transportation  in  the  rough  than 
when  cleaned ;  owing,  too,  to  the  superior  man¬ 
ner  in  which  clean  rice  can  be  presented  in 
the  European  markets  fresh  from  the  screen, 
capitalists  concerned  in  this  trade  have  caused 
mills,  propelled  by  steam,  to  be  erected  on 
Mr.  Lucas’s  plan,  at  various  ports  in  England, 
and  on  the  continent,  at  which  upward  of 
400,000  bushels  of  rice  from  this  state  are 
annually  prepared — besides  a  quantity  of 
paddy  from  the  East  Indies,  and  from  other 
quarters.  1  o 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  such  ma¬ 
chinery  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  protect  the 
capital  invested  in  the  mills,  the  importation 
of  rough  rice  rather  than  clean  is  encouraged 
in  that  kingdom  by  a  discriminating  duty  in 
favor  of  the  former,  equal  to  four  dollars  per 
barrel  of  the  iatter. 

In  England  there  are  in  operation  four 
mills — two  in  London,  an  I  two  in  Liverpool-^ 
eonsuming  each  about  *7  5,000  bushels  of  rough 
annually.  When  the  price  of  Carolina  rice 
ranges  high,  thesO  mills  are  to  a  great  extent 
employed  in  manufacturing  paddy  from  the 
East  Indies. 

The  mill  in  Scotland  has  been  converted  to 
another  purpose. 

In  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  a  mill  has 
been  in  operation  about  six  years;  consump¬ 
tion  about  90,000  bushels  of  rough. 

At  Bremen  there  is  a  mill  intended  to  pre¬ 
pare  either  wheat  or  rice,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  markets. 

At  Flensburgh,  also,  there  i3  a  mill  con¬ 
structed  for  b°th  wheat  and  rice,  capable  of 
manufacturing  20,000  bushels  of  rough  rice. 

In  Holland,  at  Amsterdam,  a  mill  has  been 
some  years  in  operation,  which  requires  from 
60  to  80,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  annually.  1 

In  Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  there  is  a  small 
mill  which  prepares  either  wheat  or  rice,  re- , 


quiring  about  10,000  bushels  of  Carolina  an¬ 
nually. 

In  France,  at  Bordeaux,  a  mill  has  but  re¬ 
cently  been  put  in  operation;  for  it,  in  the 
year  1842,  were  shipped  about  60,000  bush¬ 
els  of  Carolina  rough. 

A  mill, ^constructed  after  Mr.  Napier’s  plan, 
ha9  been  erected  by  the"  “  Northampton  Rice 
Company”  at  Maranham,  in  South  America, 
where  it  is  in  successful  operation.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  paddy  grown  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  articles  received  from  the  several 
countries  ab'bve  named,  as  well  as  from  Cuba, 
may  here  be  mentioned. 

From  Denmark  and  Holland,  as  indeed 
from  all  the  other  countries,  (England  and 
France  excepted,)  little  is  received  in  the 
shape  of  return  cargoes— the  purchases  of  both 
rough  and  clean  rice  b(-fag  for  the  most  part 
paid  for  by  bills  of  exchange  on  London. 

From  Bremen  were  once  received  glass* 
ware,  bottles,  bagging,  hams,  paving-stones, 
(fee.,  but  the  United  States  tariff  of  duties  has 
put  a  stop  to  these  importations. 

From  Portugal  the  returns  are  fruit  and 
wines  principally. 

From  France  the  articles  at  present  received 
are  silks,  wines,  and  brandy.  This  trade  also 
has  been  affected  by  the  tariff. 

From  England  are  imported  in  return,  iron, 
hardware,  manufactures bf  cotton,  woollen  and 
linen,  salt,  coal,  <fec.  ^ 

From  Cuba,  the  returns  are  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee  and  fruit. 

|  The  consumption  of  rice  in  Cuba  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  15,000  barrels  for  the  north  side, 
and  2,0Q0  for  the  south  side  of  the  island.* 

Exports. — John  Archdale,  governor  of  Car¬ 
olina  in  1694-5,  who  gave  more  general  satis- 

*  Thefollowing,  together  with  much  other  interest 
ing  and  useful  information  for  the  foregoing  memoir, 
has  been  furnished  by  the  intelligent  and  obliging 
gentlemen  constituting  the  firm  of  Robertson  S,- Black- 
lock ,  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  factors. 

I  Rice  is  consumed  in  England  and  France  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  except  a  small  quantity  annually 
made  up  into  ornaments  in  both  countries,  consisting 
principally  of  rice  paper,  heads,  clock  cases,  and 
chimney  ornaments.  In  the  northm'f  Europe,  it  is 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  cannot  be  afforded  at 
a  sufficiently  iow  rate  to  be  substituted  for  potatoes 
or  grain  grown  upon  the  spot.  In  the  time  of  war, 
its  value  is  appreciated ;  it  has  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  small¬ 
est  compass,  portable,  and  least  liable  to  damage,  and 
was  consequently  much  used  by  the  British  troops 
in  the  lengthy  Peninsular  war. 

In  Cuba,  it  is  used  as  a  breadstuff  in  preference  to 
any  other  kind  of  food.  The  consumption  of  Caro¬ 
lina  rice  begins,  however,  to  he  much  interfered  with 
by  the  rice  grown  in  and  exported  from  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  rice  now  grown  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
ijrself;  also  a  very  good  quality  of  rice  is  now  imported 
from  Campcachy.  The  present  duty  'on  Carolina 
rice  in  Cuba  is  $2  25  per  100  lbs.,  while  the  duty  on 
that  from  Spain  is  almost  nominal.  From  Cam- 
peachy  the  duty  may  be  considered  one  third  less,  as 
it  is  brought  in  Spanish  vessels,  which  enjoy  that  dis¬ 
criminating  advantage  in  favor  of  their  flag.  The 
high  duty  on  rice  from  this  country  also  operates 
very  much  against  its  consumption. 
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faction  to  all  parties  than  any  other  under  the  the  Virginia  fleet,  besides  several  straggling 
proprietary  rule,  was  a  Quaker — a  very  pious,  ones.”*  F.om  this  time  to  the  year  1720, 
mild  man.  He  succeeded  in  the  government  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the 
0Landgrave  Smith,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  1  coast  Was  infested  by  fleets  of  piratical  ves- 
by  Joseph  Blake.  He  returned  to  England  sels  under  command  of  the  notorious  Steed 
in  the  year  1696.  In  the  year  1707  was  Bonnett,  and  others,  there  is  extant  no  record 
printed  for  him  in  London  a  pamphlet,  which,  of  the  exports  of  the  province, 
from  Internal  evidence,  appears  to  have  been  Jn  a  statement  intended  for  the  House  of 
written  some  two  or  three  years  anterior.  Commons,  drawn  up  about  the  commencement 
In  this  pamphlet  he  says :  “Notwithstanding  of  the  war  with  France,  by  the  merchants  of 
all  the  discouragements  it,  the  trade  of  the  London,  concerned  in  the  rice  trade,  and  pub- 
colony,  has  met  withal,  which  are  many,  yet  lished  by  Governor  Glen  in  his  “Description 
seventeen  ships  this  year  came  laden  from  of  South  Carolina,”  1761,  the  exports  of  rice 
Carolina  with  rice ,  skins,  pitch,  tar,  &c.,  in  from  Carolina  are  thus  given : 

From  1720  to  1729  inclusive . . .264,788  barrels=44,081  tons.f 

“  1730  to  1739  «  . . . . . 419,525  «  =99,905  “ 


From  another  source  is  obtained  the  following  statement : 


EXPORTS 

From  1724  to  1725- 
“  1725  to  1726 

OF  RICE  FROM  THE  PORT  OF 

-Nov.  to  Nov . ' . . . 

CHARL 

ESTON,  SOUTH  CAROI 

INA. 

.  .Casks  17,734 
. 23,031 

if 

if 

1726  to  1727 

1727  to  1728 

“ 

ff 

if 

_ _ _ _ 29,905 

if 

1728  to  1729 

if  0 

u 

..Barrels  32,384 

if 

1729  to  1730 

« 

“  . 

ft 

1730  to  1731 

if 

ff 

' 

. .  f.Q  AST 

if 

1731  to  1732 

if 

(( 

. .  .37,068 

ii 

if 

1732  to  1733 

1733  to  1734 

“ 

“  . . 

. . 30,323 

u 

1734  to  1735 

if 

« 

.......  45^317 

if 

EXPORTS  FROM  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA.^ 

Barrels.  Bags. 

...Bags  1,03& 

Prbe  at  last  men¬ 
tioned  period. 

From  1735  to  1736- 

-Nov.  to  Nov . . 

.  52,349  1,554 

“ 

1736  to  1737 

a 

■  “  . .  . . 

42,619  519 

^£3  0s.  0d 

1737  to  1738 

ff 

.  34,324  — 

— 

if 

1738  to  1739 

“ 

“  . . 

67,117  — 

2  0  0 

if 

1739  to  1740 

if 

if 

91,110  — 

2  5  0 

if 

1740  to  1741 

ff 

“  .  .0 . 

80,040  2,137 

2  15  0 

if 

1741  to  1742 

“  . . . . . : . 

46,196  — 

- - 

« 

1742  to  1743 

« 

“  _ 

73,416  — 

2  0  0 

1743  to  1744 

a 

if 

80,7  8S  — 

1  5  0 

« 

1744  to  1745 

a 

“  . . 

59,627  — 

0  17  6 

1745  to  1746 

if 

«  ............. 

54,101  — 

1  0  0 

« 

1746  to  1747 

« 

“  . 

54,146  — 

2  6  0 

“ 

1747  to  1748 

if 

“  . 

55,133  — 

2  15  0 

« 

1748  to  1749 

a 

if 

41,034  — 

1749  to  1750 

a 

“  . . . . . 

48,011  525 

— 

« 

1750  to  1751 

<i 

“  . . . . 

61,522  223 

1  17  0 

ff 

1751  to  1752 

« 

“  . 

.  78,360  186 

3  10  0 

“ 

1752  to  1753 

“ 

“  . . . 

35,522  — 

2  5  0 

if 

1753  to  1754 

88,659  — 

2  10  0 

«... 

1754  to  1755 

“  . . . 

96,778  — 

2  0  0 

if 

1758  to  1759 

(f 

«  . . . 

51,718  — 

— 

if 

1759  to  1760 

“  . 

60,789  44 

2  5  0 

1760  to  1761 

04. 10 . 

.101,359  74 

1  17  6 

if 

1761  to  1762 

tc 

Nov . ' . 

79,642  — 

1  10  0 

if 

1762  to  1763. 

fc 

“  . . 

.101,059  44 

2  10  0 

if 

1763  to  1764 

Cf 

“  . . .  i 

.101,842  — * 

— 

if 

1764  to  1765 

ff 

Sept.  14 . . . 

.107,292  — 

2  10  0 

if 

1768  to  1769- 

-Oct.  10  to  Aug.  24 . 

.116,715  — 

3  5  0 

mo  to  1771- 

—Nov. 

1  to  Oct.  10 . 

.130,500  — 

— 

*  2  Car.  Col.  p.  97.  t  The  weight  of  the  barrel  would  seem  to  have  been  about  325  lbs. 

t  The  weight  of  the  barrel  now  400  lbs.  §  S.  Carolina  Gazette. 
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As  follows :  ^  Barrels. 

To  Great  Britain . „ , . . . '78,325 

To  Portugal . . 14,439 

To  Spain . . . . .  3, 760 

To  Italy . 222 

To  Foreign  W est  India  Islands. . . 975 

To  British  “  “  . .  30,305 

To  ports  on  this  continent. . . . . .  9,665 

In  the  year  1770,  from  the  colonies,. ......... .150,529 — $1,530,000* 


Price  at  last-men** 

From  the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from  Barrels.  -  tioned  period. 

1772  to  1773,  from  1st  Nov.  to  2d  Aug.. . . .  1 .  112,469 . .  £3  10s, 


Barrels. 

From  1773  to  1774,  from  12th  Novato  7th  Nov.. .  118,482 

From  Beaufort,  same  time. . . . .  8,630 

From  Georgetown. . . . . . .  2.964 

Crop  of  1773  exported. . . . .Total  125,076 


EXPORTS  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Value  on 

Years.  Tierces.  Shipboard. 

1791  .............  96,980  — 

1792  . 141,762  r* 

1793  . ...134,611*  - - 

1794  . ....116,489  - 

1795  . 138,526  - 

17tl6 . 131,039  - 

1797 . 60,111  - 

1798, . 125,243  — 

1799  . 110,599  - 

1800  . 112,056  - 

1801  .  94,866  - 

1802  . 79,822  - 

1803.. . .  81.838  $2,455,000 

1804  .  78,385  2,350,000 

1805  .  56,830  1,705,000 

1806  . 102,627  2,617,000 

1807  . 94,692  2,367,000 

1808f .  9,228  221,000 

1809.. . . 116,901  2,104,000 

1810 . 131,341  2,626,000 

1811.. . . 119,356  '2,887,000 

1812^ . 77,190  1,544,000 

1813  . 120,843  3,021,000 

1814  . 11.476  230,000 

1815  . ... . 129.248  2,785,000 

1816  . 137,843  3,555,000 

1817  .  79,296  2,378,001 

1818.. ... .  88,181  .  3,262,697 

1819  .  76,523  2,142,644 

1820  .  71,663  1,714,923 


*  Pitkin's  Statistics, 
f  The  year  of  the  embargo. 

X  War  with  Great  Britain  during  the  years  3812, 
1813,  and  1814. 


1821 . . 

1,494,923 

1822 . 

.......  87,089 

1,553,482 

1823. . 

1.820.985 

1824 . 

1,882.982 

1825 . 

1,925,245 

1826.. . 

1,917,445 

1827 . 

2.343,908 

1828 . . 

. . 175,019 

2,620,696 

1829.. . 

2,514,370 

1830 . 

. 130,697  * 

1,986,824 

1831 . 

2,016,267 

1832. ...... 

. 120,327 

2,152.631 

1833.. . 

2,774,418 

1834. ....... 

. 121,886 

2,122,272 

1835....... 

. 110,851 

2,210,331 

1836 . . 

2,548,750 

1837 . 

. 106,084 

2,309,279 

1838. . 

1,721,819 

1839 . 

2,460,198 

1840...  i-... 

. 101,660 

1,942,076 

1841....... 

. 101,617 

2,010,107 

The  following  statement  of  exports  from 
South  Carolina,  derived  from  the  jou/iiala  of 
the  day,  is  given  from  the  year  1832,  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  which  has  been  kept  an  account  of 
the  receipts  of  rice  at  the  port  of  Charleston. 
The  exports  coastwise,  being  rarely  cleared, 
cannot  with  accuracy  be  given.  The  foreign 
exports  of  rough  rice  are  included  in  the 
foreign  exports  of  tierces,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-one  bushels  to  the  tierce,  and  so  with 
the  exports  coastwise.* 


*  This  statement  is  furnished  by  3Ir.  J.  W.  Cheese 
borough. 
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CLEAN 

RICE. 

ROUGH 

RICE. 

October  to  October. 

Receipts. 

Tierces. 

Export 

Foreign, 

Tierces. 

Export 

Coast. 

Tierces. 

City  Con¬ 
sumption. 
Tierces. 

Export 

Foreign. 

Bushels. 

Export 

Coast. 

Bushels. 

1832-33 . , . .  .. 

.  143,473 

90,246 

47,003 

7776 

— , — ■ 

— 

1338-34.; . , . 

.  - 117,403 

80,089 

30,918 

6,330 

- ■  . 

'  ; - . 

1834-35 . 

.  121,898 

74,868 

42,501 

5,600 

317,594 

41,288 

1835-36 . . 

.  133,633 

79,007 

47,226 

6,200 

856,752 

63.235 

1836-37 . . . . . 

.  119,961 

63,396 

40,614 

5,500 

512,808 

89,609 

1837-38 . . . 

.  90,384 

51,514 

30,837 

6,600 

336,442 

44,733 

1838-39.. . . . ; 

.  106,001 

:  63,617 

36,295 

6,850 

470,412 

43,950 

1839-40.1 . 

.  107,108 

68,795 

31,591 

6,800 

431,506 

10,342 

1840-41 1 .vi . 

.  107,052 

75,265 

'  25,970 

6,200 

455,592 

87,166 

1841-42 . . . 

.  118,004 

75,739 

34,174 

7,200 

445,685 

15,770 

1842-43 . . . ... 

.  136,732 

71,575 

58,011 

7,300 

294,018 

33,493 

The  exportation  of  rough  rice  to  foreign  [  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 


countries  commenced  about  the  year  1823/ 
as  appears  from  the  following  (among  other 
testimony)  “  account  of  the  quantity  of  rice 
imported  into,  and  re-exported  from  the 


land,  for  ten  years,  ending  5th  January,  1828. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons.”  Ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Southern  Agriculturist ,  vol. 

i.,  p.  461. 


CLEAN 


British 

.  — .  Possessions, 

1819  . . . cwts.  322,986 

1820  . 375,461 

1821  . 192,982 

1822  . 73,831 

1823.,, . 12,871 

1824  . 80,648 

1825  .  24,772  ' 

1826  . 18,918 

1827  .  50,380 

1S28 .  107,325 


1820  . 758 

1821  . 2,093 

1822  .  781 

1823  . 259 

1824  .  298 

“  bushels.  193 

1825  . , . .....cwts.  - 

“  . . bu-hels.  3,272 

1826... . ..cwts. - 

“  bushels,  4,839 

1827 . * . . . cwts.  - - 

. ..bushels.  2,855 

1828 . cwts.  - 

“  .bushels.  10,322 


DUTY. 

On  British  clean,  7s.  6c/. ;  in  1820,  reduced 
to  5?. ;  in  1828,  to  4s.;  subsequently  to  6c/. 
per  ewt.  " 

DUTY. 

On  foreign  clean,  20s.;  in  1820,  reduced  to 


*  The  first  cargo  of  rough  rice  was  shipped  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  Charleston  by  J.  Lucas,  jun.,  in  the  year 


EICE. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Rice. 

cleaned 

from 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Paddy. 

102,532 

425,513 

142,880 

— — 

95,763 

471.224 

f  150,552 

« — — 

89,085 

282,067 

100,403 

— 

56,720 

130,551 

105,249 

— 

107,388 

120,259 

139,600 

— — 

94,056 

124,704 

79,370 

- „ 

123,194 

147,966 

92,897 

- ■ 

35,779 

54,697 

50,463 

— 

40,774 

91,154 

35,445 

— 

43,897 

151,222 

51,620 

— 

RICE. 

;V  ■■  ■ 

— - 

758 

_ _ 

_ 

— 

2.093 

— 

... - - 

— 

781 

— — 

- 1 

— 

259 

_ _ 

_ 

- - - 

298 

— 

— — 

13,053 

13,246 

— — 

- _ 

— — ' 

— 

676 

92,480 

95,752 

~ - 

— __ 

— 

— 

- • 

2,717 

111,646 

116,485 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,435 

113,526 

116,381 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

1,070 

171,  S93 

182,215 

— 

— 

15s. ;  in  1842,  to  6s.  per  cwt. 

On  British  Tough,  2s.  i 

6  d.  per  cwt. ; 

in  ]  823, 

o  7 \d  per  bushel ;  in 

1827,  to  3<Z. ; 

in  1842, 

to  Id,  per  quarter  ; 

On  foreign  rough,  10s.  per  cwt.;  in  1823,  to 
2s.  6cZ.  per  bushel;  in  1842,  to  10^d.  per 
bushel. 

RICE. — In  many  years  the  crop  of  rice  has 
neither  been  so  large  nor  so  high  as  in  the  year 


RICE-PLANTING. 
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1847.  la  1833  the  quantity  exported  was  RICE-PLANTING. — By  the  mall  which 

nearly  the  same  as  in  that  year,  but  did  not  conveys  this,  I  transmit  you  a  copy  of  Col.  J. 
sell  for  so  much  by  nearly  $6  per  tierce,  or  25  J.  Ward’s  report  on  tbs*  cultivation  of  the  rice 
per  cent,  lower  than  last  year’s  prices.  crop,  from  which  vour  correspondent,  whose 

o  name  has  escaped  me,  (his ’letter  being  mis- 

ExpoaTa  of  tierces  FaoM  the  united  states,  placed  in  Columbia,)  may  derive  some  notions 
1833  Isis  1849  1850  1851  useful  to  him  in  his  proposed  essay  at  rice- 

Russia...  2,352  1,737  3,333  2,870  980  planting. 

Prussia..  28  1,791  93  2,537  1,538  I  have  no  experience  of  “ inland  planting ” 

Kan^arlC  5,906  7,304  2,716  5,707  4,328  biyself.  In  the  desire  to  serve  your  friend,  I 

towns  f15,31s  9,009  17,427  15,436  17,807  applied  to  several  gentlemen, habitually  culti- 

Holland.  12,897  1,408  5,753  8,232  4,156  vating  inland  swamp,  for  the  systems  practised 

Belgium.,  1,007  6,447  9,961  9,420  5,301  fo-tr  theni  rGSDocfivclv  I  liRVG  to  r6°Tot  tlitlt 

England..  29,694  18,883  28,053  26  7-54  is 728  7  ^em  respectively.  i  nave  lort^ret  inat 

British  )  .  .  ,  .  none of  them,  as  yet,  have  found  it  convenient 

W.  I.  |  4,830  4,303  3,955  4)~S7  2,777  l  or  thought  proper  to  favor  me,  by  keeping  to 

France...  19,082  8,942  10,203  11,469  6,784  [their  promises. 

oSr’.'.V.  26,745  12,531  l^II  15,003  i^lll  Information  is  seldom  obtained  from  the 

.  _ — — 0 - - - - - -  planters  m  any  other  way  than  by  conversa- 

TotaL.  144,163  100,400  128,861  127,069  105,590  tion.  I  desired  to  be  more  accurate,  by  fur- 

Vahte.  .2,744,418  2,331,824  2,569,362 2.63 1,557  2,170,927  nisWno,  t]ipl>nu.n  •  hnt  as! he  -sensen 

Pr.  tierce.  ,^,9.03  23.22  19.90  23.00  20.59  ?lsluno  tueir  ov  n  statements,  out  as  tne  season 

is  advancing,  I  will  not  longer  withhold  the 
The  greatest  increase  since  1842  has  been  ^pressiop  as  to  their  mode  of  culture,  made 
to  Prussia,  Belgium,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  on  py  mind  by  their  several  verbal  communi- 
Holland,  under  the  influence  of  the  modified  ca^°ns.  ; 

duties  upon  that  article,  aaWed  in  1838.  Ifc  13  cbie%  tb,s>  t!»f  a11  approach  as 
through  the  influence  of  our*  minister,  the  near>  anc‘  practise  as  closely  as  circumstances 
late  Mr.  Wheaton,  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  wil!  permit,  the  systems  most  approved  among 
The  export  ^England  has  declined,  not  with-  toe  planters  on  Tidewater  swanip.  :: 
standing  that  the  price  per  tierce  has  been  .  Where  the  water  fiows  or  ebbs,  and  there 
lower.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  our  rice  4s  consequently  a  command  of  water,  the  sys- 
planters  to  contend  against  the  cheao  rice  tern  is  such  m  the  mam  as  described  in  my 
of  the  East  Indies,  in  those  years  when  memou’’  and  als0  recently  and  in  detail  by 
freights  are  cheap.  my  friend  Col.  Ward,  in  the  report  I  send 

The  extra  demand  of  England  for  food  y°a‘  ,  ■,  , 

last  year  induced  a  larger  import  of  rice  than  ^  As  yoar  correspondent  will  not  have  the 
ever,  and  she  apparently  outbid  Prussia  for  bene$fc  of  such  command  of  water,  but  must, 
it,  and  she  took  less  directly  from  the  south,  use  1  presume,  from  a  “reserve,”  I  will 
owing  to  the  high  freights.  The  Hanse  towns  venture  to,  ,ndleate  ^t  would  be  my  own 
and  Belgium  are  the  avenuesinto  the  Customs  co^rso  uacer  ,sunilar  circumstances. 

Union,  and  through  them  and  Prussia  were  last  b  should  select  new  land,  as  it  is  free  from 
year  seat  24,622  tierces,  worth  $615,550  prass>  and  Srass  isUie  greatest  enemy  to  rice 
against  of  $16,453  in  1833,  when  the  crop  in  inland  swamp;  wattf  is  the  only  means  by 
was  larger.  The  revenues  of  the  Customs  whlch  can  be  effectually  subdued,  year  by 
Union  increased- by  this  modification  of  the  year,  and  the  inland  planter  has  not  the  neces- 
duties  upon  rice,  and  the  result  so  favorable  sary  command  of  water, 
to  the  incomes  of  the  German  governments  ,  After  clearing  the  land  as  well  as  one  would 
participating  in  those  revenues,  were  emi-  tor  any  other  crop— or  in  case  of  land  already 
nently  calculated  to  promote  further  reforms  c  eared>  a^te.r  ploughing  it  up  early  for  the  frost 
in  the  same  direction.  to  a?t  uPon  Jt>  and  draining  it  well,  with  drains 

The  following  embraces  general  remarks  U.®  inches  by  3  feet)  75  feet  apart;  then,  when 
in  relation  to  rice  for  a  series  of  years :  about  to  plant,  levelling  the  surface  with  the- 

harrow  and  the  hoe,  I  would  trench  it  with  a 
quantities  and  valu9  of  rice  exported  ^7  narrow  i10.e>  placing  theirenches  at  the 
FROM  THIS  UNITfcD  STATES  UIStclUCG  of  12  incllOS  ODG  frOHl  tI)G  other,  iXIicl 

sow  the  rice  carefully,  in  a  “  string,”  i.  e.,  as 
T?.rc?"  Valulpnr  thin  (but  regular)  as  possible ;  cover  it  as  other 

1839!"!!.’!!.'!!!!.’  7i;.3i9  ®i!72i’8l9  s  24  25  and  if  it  be  nqt  likely  to  have  rain  upon 

1840.!.. ..!.’!!  !!!!ioi.’ti6o  i,942!o7G  19.10  it  in  a  dayor  two,  I  would  flow  it  just  to  cover 

. ]GM  the- land  for  six  days;  but  if  rain  be  plenty,  I 

m!!!!!!!!!!!!!!mi  i’lGo’lio  18  25  wotdd  nofc  flow  until  tile  plant  is  seen,  here 

1846 . !!!.'!!  !l24’007  2.W.991  20.50  and  there,  generally  coming  through  the  earth  ; 

. . . 144,427  3.605,896  24.90  (this,  in  fine  weather,  will  be  seen  in  12  to  15 

18491  !’.!!!*.!!;”!!  iSs’sei  oseffi  inoo  iays;)  the  birds  will  then  be  very  troublesome, 

1850 . .127,069  2,631,557  23.’oo  “  uncovered  with  water,  destroying  a  great 

1851 .....  0 ...  v ... ,  105,500  2]  170,927  20 !  50  deal.  The  land  should  then  bo  covered  with 


1851. ........... 


Tierces 

Value 

..144.163 

$2,744,418 

..  71^319 

1,721,819 

..101.660 

1,942,070 

..114,(517 

1,907,357 

..134,715 

2,182,463 

. .  118,621 

2,160,456 

..124.007 

2.564991 

..144,427 

3.605,896 

. .  100,407 

2’33 1,824 

..128.861 

2,569,362 

..127,069 

2,631,557 

.,105,500 

2,170,927 
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water  (“point  flow”)  6  inches  deep,  if  old 
land.  In  case  of  new  land,  where  there  is  no 
grass,  I  would  flow  only  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  rice  from  birds  at  first,  then  gradually,  as 
the  plant  grew  stronger  and  taller,  raise  the 
water  up  to  6  inches  generally:  incase  the 
planter  is  not  certain  of  having  water  enough 
to  keep  a  flow  of  40  days,  (to  help  kill  the 
young  grass,)  and  hold  on  until  the  plant, 
which  will  be  stretched  and  weakened  by  it, 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  up.  When  the  water 
shall  be  drawn  off,  (it  will  be  so  in  April  in  49 
days,  in  May  some  30  to  35,)  I  would  then 
send  in  bauds  and  pick  out  all  the  long  grass 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  trenches  with 
the  rice  plants ;  (these  the  hoe  cannot  reach, 
and  they  will  only  come  up  by  the  root  when 
the  earth  is  soft  with  water;)  then  draw  the 
water  off  gradually.  The  plant  is  then  putting 
out  new  roots.  Whilst  they  are  still  short, 
and  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry,  say  in  8  days, 
hoe  it  deep  with  hoes  not  wider  than  4£ 
inches,  (4  is  better;)  the  new  roots  will  easily 
penetrate  the  broken  s6il,  and  the  plants  will 
flourish.  In  16  to  20  days  more,  hoe  it  again, 
but  very  light,  so  as  to  level  the  uneven  sur¬ 
face,  and  to  cut  every  spear  of  grass,  picking 
out  by  hand  what  the  hoe  cannot  reach.  Thus 
effectually  cleaned,  the  rice  may  be  “  laid  by” 
in  2  or  3  days;  it  will  then  be  “jointing,”  or 
nearly  so.  The  water  should  now  (after  at 
least  30  days  of  dry  growth  for  April  rice)  be 
put  on  again  full  six  inches,  until  the  head 
shoots  out;  then  it  may  be  raised  higher  with 
impunity,  and  will  be  a  stay  to  the  tall  plant 
in  times  of  heavy  wind.  When  the  plant  is  in 
bloom  it  should  by  no  means  be  disturbed 
for  any  purpose. 

In  60  days  after  jointing,  the  grain  is  gen 
erally  ripe  for  the  sickle:  the  weather  or 
season  may  have  the  effect  to  retard  or  ad¬ 
vance  it  a  day  or  twp ;  the  water  should  then 
be  drawn  off,  and  the  reapers  set  to  work.  In 
Carolina,  the  sickle  or  “reaphook”  is  used, 
with  which  each  hand  will  cut  a  half  acre  in 
the  day,  then  tie  in  sheaves,  and  stock  in  the 
field  what  was  cut  the  day  before. 

The  task  with  us  is  to  cut  £  of  an  acre  early 
in  the  morning ;  then,  when  the  dew  is  off,  tie 
anib  carry  to  the  barn-yard  the  £  of  an  acre 
which  was  cut  the  day  before,  supposing  the ! 
suu  to  have  been  shining  duly. 

I  thiuk  that  in  inland  it  would  be  better  also 
to  give  the  like  task,  especially  the  first  year, 
viz:  cut  £  an  acre,  tie,  (“bind,”)  and  carry 

or  stock  it  in  the  field,  if  dry,  so  as  to  get 
done  handling  the  rice  before  the  night  dews 
wet  it.  .  'l 

The  thrashing  out  is  laborious;  this,  as  well 
as  the  pounding  or  cleaning,  is  done  here  by 
machinery,  some  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  my  memoir,  and  also  in  the  pamphlet 
already  referred  to.  This  machinery  is  expen¬ 
sive  ;  the  first  will  cost  from  $3,000  to  $7,000 
—-the  other  from  $10,000  to  $18,000.  The 


machinists  here  could  furnish  particulars.— 
Col.  AllstonofS.  C.  « 

IST.B. — From  the  “  point  flow,”  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  pursue,  as  nearly  as  he  can, 
the  method  described  by  J.  «f.  Ward,  in  his  re¬ 
port  from  where  it  is  marked,  taking  care  to- 
substitute  a  five  inch  hoe  for  his  “  six  inch.” 

Report  on  Rice  Culture. — Your  com¬ 
mittee  beg  leave  to  report  what  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  is  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  rice. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
land  should  be  in  good  order  ;  that  is,  that  the 
banks  and  trunks  should  be  in  such  condition  as 
to  keep  the  water  within  or  without  the  fields, 
as  circumstances  may  render  necessary  ;  the 
drainsmugbt  to  be  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  and  at  least  three  feet  deep  and  eighteen 
inches  wide ;  the  size  of  the  fields  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  greatrextent  by  the  force  employed ; 
with  a  strong  force  they  can  be  of  much  ‘larger 
dimensions  than  with  a  smaller.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  important  that  every  part  of  the  field 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
condition,  as  regards  hoeing,  &c.,  when  the 
water  is  put  on ;  otherwise,  from  the  different 
state  of  the  plant ,  one  portion  would  require 
different  treatment  from  another,  which,  of 
course,  is  impossible.  Perhaps  inattention  in 
this  respect  has  produced  more  mischief  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  the  land  ought  to  be  well  turned,  either  by 
the  plough  or  hoe.  As  planting  time  approaches* 
the  land  should  be  well  mashed,  and  laid  off 
in  hold  trenches,  with  a  four  inch  “  trenching 
hee,”  thirteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre ;  the 
seed  b  to  be  carefully  sowed,  at  the  rate  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  the  acre, 
according  to  the  order  the  land  may  be  in ;  the 
greater  quantity  to  be  used  when  it  is  not  in 
the  best  state  of  preparation.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  on  tlie  subject  of  covering  the 
seed ;  on  low  and  gummy  lands,  the  “  open 
planting”  is  the  best;  but  when  the  soil  is 
well  prepared,  a  careful  covering  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  sprout  waiter  is  then  put  on,  and 
remains  until  the  grain  “  pips,”  which  will  take 
place,  according  to  the  weather,  <fcc.,  in  from 
three  to  six  days ;  the  water  is  then  taken  off, 
and  the  land  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  until 
you  can  see  the  rice  the  whole  length  of  a  row 
across  the  bed,  coming  out  in  fine  spires,  which 
is  frequently  called  the  “needle  state;”  the 
point  flow  is  then  put  on  and  retained  from 
three  to  nine  days,  or  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept 
on  without  weakening  the  plant  so  much  as  to 
cause  it  to  fall  when  the  wate::  is  taken  from 
it.  This  is  especially  important,  as  the  grass 
being  young  is  more  effectually  destroyed  than 
at  any  later  stage  of  the  crop.  As  soon  as 
the  rice  is  strong  enough,  which  will  depend 
on  circumstances,  a  light  hoeing  should  bo 
given  it,  with  a  six  inch  “  rice  hoe.”  About 
twelve  days  after  this  first  hoeing,  it  should 
be  well  stirred  with  the  “six  inch  hoe” 
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again,  and  allow  two  or  three  days  (should  the 
weather  be  dry)  for  the  sun  >o  kill  tbe  grass 
disturbed  by  the  hoe.  “  The  long  water  ”  is 
then  put  on,  and  the  ride  to  be  overtopped  for 
three  or  four  days;  the  trash  which  will  float 
up  must  be  carefully  raked  on  the  banks.  By 
this  deep  flow  not  only  is  the  trash  removed, 
but  the  insects  with  which  the  rice  is  infested 
are  for  the  time  completely  destroyed.  The 
water  is  then  gradually  slackened  to  about  six 
inches  deep  on  the  general  level.  A  not.eh_ 
must  be  made  on  the  trunk  or  elsewhere,  and 
the  water  kept  as  near  the  same  level  as  can 
be.  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  land ;  the  heavy 
land  requiring  the  longest  water;  (the /water, 
however,  should  not  be  taken  off  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day,  as  from  the  state  of  the  plaut  at 
that  time  it  is  apt  to  “  fox  ”)  The  water  is 
then  to  be  gradually  slackened  off,  to  prevent 
the  rice  from  falling  in  the  low  parts  of  the 
field,  it  being  weak  from  the  greater  depth 
of  the  water ;  and  this  points  out  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  bringing  the  surface  of  every  field 
as  nearly  as  may  he  to  a  level,  as  in  the  lower 
spots  the  rice  is  often  materially  injured,  and 
in  the  high  places  the  grass  is  not  destroyed. 
"When  the  water  is  off  the  surface,  the  trunks 
are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  land  again 
kepi  as  dry  as  possible.  During  this  flow,  or 
rather  about  the  time  of  slacking  off,  as  what 
grass  may  have  escaped  the  hoe  will  have 
grown  rapidly,  it  is  advisable  to  “turn”  the 
hands  in  and  pull  it  out.  As  soon  as  the  land 
is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  to  be  dug  as  deep  as 
practicable,  with  a  four  inch  rice  hoe,  to  enable 
the  roots  of  the  plants  to  spread  with  greater 
facility.  In  about  twei.ty-two  days  after  the 
“  long  water,”  the  fourth  tnd  last  hoeing  should 
he  given  with  a  four  inch  hoe,  and  should  be 
very  light,  merely  to  level  the  clods  left 
from  the  digging,  and  to  destroy  the  young 
grass,  particular  care  being  taken  to  injure 
or  disturb  the  roots  of  the-  plant.  A  day  or 
two  after  this  hoeing,  the  “  lay  by”  water 
should  be  put  on,  about  the  same  depth,  or 
perhaps  a  little  deeper  than  the  “  long  water” 
notch ;  lower  or  higher  according  to  the  growth 
of  the  rice.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  the 
rice  begins  to  round,  that  the  water  should 
not  get  over  the  fork.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
as  soon  as  the  weaker  portion  of  the  rice  gains 
sufficient  strength,  the  water  is  to  be  run 
through  the  fielcl  every  “  tide,”  which  should 
be  regularly  attended  to  until  the  crop  is 
ready  for  the  hook.  When  circumstances  re¬ 
quire  or  will  admit  of  the  “  open  planting/' 
the  seed  ought  to  be  well  clayed  before  sow¬ 
ing.  The  water  is  then  put  gradually  on,  and 
kept  on  until  the  rice  is  in  the  “green  fork  ;” 
it  is  then  dried  for  three  days  to  allow  the 
plant  to  take  root,  and  then  again  flowed ; 
the  further  treatment  being  the  same  as  before 
stated  for  the  “covered  planting”—,/.  Z 
Ward. 


Best  Mode  of  Curing  and  Milling  Rice. 
— The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  “  besfcmode  of  curing  ana 
milling  rice,”  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  almost  every  plantation  has  its  own 
particular  method  of  curing  rice  ;  so  in  almost 
every  mill  will  be  found  something  peculiar  in 
the  preparation  and  cleaning  of  l  ice.  W  e  may 
with  reason  suggest  that  the  market  is  the 
true  test  of  the  best  mode.  The  rice  may 
be  pronounced  Ibest  cured  and  best  milled 
which  makes  the  fairest  show  and  commands 
the  most  attention  in  the  market.  To  pro¬ 
duce  such  rice,  however,  something  more  is 
requisite  than  curing  and  milling.  The  previ¬ 
ous  winter  work  should  have  been  well  placed 
on  the-/ soil.  The  whole  system  of  planting 
must  have  been  good.  The  seed  should  have 
been  well  selected,  free  from  red  vice,  and  a 
full  thin-sldn  grain ;  it  should  have  been  sown 
regular,  and  not  too  thick ;  then  it  should  have 
been  carefully  cultivated,  regarding  the  use  of 
both  the  hoe  and  water.  To  all  this,  industry 
and  attention  are  requisite.  The  attentive 
and  observant  planter  who  keeps  a  journal, 
will  soon  be  taught  by  experience  the  best 
method.  He  will  see  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  because  rice  is  an  aquatic  plant, 
it  will  flourish  in  land  which  is  kept  in  a 
sobbed  state  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  unless 
the  land  be  well  flowed,  it  should  be  well 
drained.  - 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  samples  of 
rice  are  often  produced  from  old  lands,  which 
yield  no  more  than  25  and  30  bushels  to  the 
acre.  But  as  it  is  the  desire  of  every  one,  en¬ 
gaged  in  planting  to  increase  the  quantity 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  crop 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  previous  pre-, 
paration  of  the  soil  has  been  duly  attended  to, 
(the  last  and  least  object  of  which  is  the  sur¬ 
face,)  and  that  the  culture  has  been  good 
throughout  the  season. 

Curing.- — The  field  then  is  to  be  dried  some 
two  or  three  days  before  the  grains  ha  fully 
ripe,  and  the  rice  cut  forthwith,  laying  it  of  an 
even  thickness  on  the  stubble,  the  heads  being 
clear  of  any  water. 

If  the  weather  be  fair,  one  day’s  sun  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  Accordingly,  after  the  dew  is  ofl/  on 
the  day  after  the  rice  is  cut,  it  should  be  tied 
into  sheaves  and  borne  to  the  barn-yard,  and 
there  stacked  before  the  dew  falls  again,  in 
ricks  about  seven  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  longfl 
and  built  up  as  high  as  a  man  can  pile  from  a 
stool  two  feet  high.  Here  it  undergoes  a  heat 
which  is  supposed  to  mature  and  harden  the 
grain.  If,  however,  this  process  be  not  duly 
noticed ;  if  the  heat  be  too  great  and  continue 
too  long,  (as  it  may,  depending  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  rice  and  state  of  the  weather,)  the 
rice  is  said  to  be  “  mow-kurned,”  and  is  injured. 
The  greatest  heat  to  which  the  grain  can  be 
subjected  without  injury,  is  deemed  advisable. 
The  rice  will  keep  well  enough  in  the  ricks 
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heroin  described,  until  thrashed,  but  it  is  often 
transferred  to  large  stacks  after  the  harvest, 
for  safe  keeping— stacks  from  12  to  16  feet 
in  diameter. 

Milling. — After  having  been  thrashed,  the 
rice  should  be  “  rayed,”  i.  e.,  the  broken  and 
imperfect  grains  separated  from  the  full,  the 
small  and  lighter  from  the  targe,  &c.,  so  that 
the  parcel  of  rice  to  be  milled  be  made  up  of 
grains  as  nearly  equal  in  length  as  practicable. 
The  grinding  is  believed  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  process;  it  is  between  the 
stones  that  the  rice  is  most  apt  to  break.  Each 
grain  revolving  probably  on  its  shortest  axis, 
according  with  a  well-tested  principle  of  philo¬ 
sophy, 'the  stones  should  be  set  in  regard  to 
their  length.  a 

From  these  stones,  with  every  hull,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  broken,  if  not  shelled  off,  the  rice  passes 
under  the  pestle.  The  proper  degree  pf  pound¬ 
ing  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  inspection 
of  a  practised  eye.  On  being  discharged  from 
the  mortar,  the  rice  must  be  thoroughly  sepa¬ 
rated  by  rolling  screens  and  fans  from  the  flour 
and  broken  grains.  It  then  should  be  passed 
spirally  through  the  brushing  screen,  which 
revolves  with  great  rapidity,  (the  longer  the 
screen  the  better,  provided  the  velocity  be  not 
diminished,)  until  it  is  delivered  into*  the  bar¬ 
rel,  clean,  bright,  and  pearly,  fully  “  prepared  ” 
and  ready  for  market. 

This  whole  process,  which,  in  the  main,  must 
be  known  to  every  planter  of  any  experience, 
is  thus  familiarly  described,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  society,  is  herewith  submitted  by  (Col 
Allston.) 

RICE — Analysis  of,  Etc. — Dr,  Shepard, 
of  South  Carolina,  under  direction  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  of  that  state,  analyzed,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  completely,  the  rice  plant  and 
soils.  The  analysis  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  a  place  in  our  Review.  We  have, 
in  previous  numbers,  given  the  analysis  of 
sugar,  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  and  their  lands. 

1. — Of  Clean  Commercial  Rice. — Burned 
in  a  porcelain  capsule  under  the  muffle,  un¬ 
til  all  combustible  matter  had  disappeared, 
a  blebby  glass-like  ash  remained,  weighing 
0.404  per  cent.,  or  less  than  half  a  part  in  one 
hundred  of  the  rice  consumed.*  Corrected 
statement  of  mineral  constituents  of  clean 
rice=0.48l  per  cent. 


*S:t  being  requisite  to  determine  the  .inorganic  in¬ 
gredients  of  rice,  and  of  the  various  parts  of  the  en¬ 
tire  plant,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  they 
are  returned  to  the  soil  again  on  the  decomposition 
of  tlie  plant  and  its  parts,  (whether  taking  place  spon¬ 
taneously  or  otherwise,’)  and  not  to  give  those  ingre¬ 
dients  in  ail  cases  as  they  are  actually  yielded  to  us 
in  the  process  of  destructive  analysis,  I  shall  subjoin 
many  of  tho  constituents  of  the  ashy  residue,  not  as 
found,  but  rather  as  the  principles  of  chemistry  au¬ 
thorize  us  to,  declare  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  requisition. 


Composition  of  100  parts  of  this  residuum. 
Phosphate  of  lime  (bone  earth,)  with 
decided  traces  of  intermixed  phos¬ 
phate  of  magnesia.-* . /1 6.20 

Phosphate  of  potassa,  nearly  o* 

per  cent.. . . . . 

Silica,  sometimes  as  high  as  20  per 

cent . . 

And  the  following  salts  in  traces 
only.  They  are  enumerated  In  {  g 
the  supposed  order  of  their  abun-  K"*“‘ 
dance,  viz. : 

Sulphate  of  potassa. . . . . . 

Chloride  of  potassium.. . . . . 

Carbonatebf  lime . . . 

Carbonate  of  magnesia . J 

2.  Of  the  Cotyledon,  commonly  called 
the  Eye  or  Chit  of  the  Grain.-— Ignited 
under  a  muffle  on  a  porcelain  plate,  it  burns 
with  a  bright  light,  and  the  ash  flows  into  a 
glass.  From  the  intimate  way  in  vyhich  it 
adhered  to  the  plate,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  its  weight,  or  even  its  composition, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  expression 
6.824  per  ^ent.,  however,  may  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  weight  of  the  residuum 
In  composition,  it  appears  scarcely  to  differ 
from  the  ash  of  clean  rice,  except  in  being 
somewhat  richer  in  lime,  and  in  the  phospho¬ 
ric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

3.  Of  the  Fine  Rice  Flour,  as  it  comes 

down  on  the  Bulk. — -It  gives,  on  burning,  a 
bulky,  porous  ash,  weighing  10.746  per  cent, 
of  the  flour  consumed.  Corrected  as  above 
=12.30  per  cent.  c,  uo 

Composition  of  100  parts  of  this  residuum , 
as  follows : 

Silica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa  38.02 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phos¬ 
phate  6f  magnesia;.. _ - .....  —  •  54.60 

Phosphate  of  potassa  (rich  in  this ) 

salt).. . j  w 

Sulphate  of  potassa . |  g 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  traces .  ^  7.38 

Chloride  of  calcium,  “  .........  I  g 

Chloride  of  potassium,  “  .  | 

lame  and  magnesia,  “  .... - J 


4.  Qf  Coarse  Rice  Flour  from  th 
Bulk.— It  gives,  on  burning,  a  bulky,  porous 
ash —11.23  percent.  Corrected  statement, 
=11.831  percent. 

Composition  of  100  parts  of  this  residuum , 
as  follows : 

Silica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa.  69.27 
Phosphate  of  lime,  ydih  traces  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  magnesia . . .  28.94 

Phosphate  of  •  potassa  (rich  in  this) 

salt).. . . 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  in  traces - 

Sulphate  of  potassa,  “  - 6.79 

Lime  and  magnesia,  “  -. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  “  .. 

Chloride  of  potassium,  “  .  - 

100.00 
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5.— Of  thh  Husk,  commonly  called 
Chaff,  or  Offa,l.— Burns,  with  little  or  no 
flame,  into  a  perfectly  white,  silicious  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  husk.  In  weight  it  equals  13.67 
per  cent. 


Composition  of  100  parts  of  this  residuum , 
as  folloios : 

Silica _ . _ ......... ...... ......  97.561 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  oxides  of  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese . . . . .  1.023 

Carbonate  of  lime...................  0.294 

Phosphate  of  potassa . <-w  . . 1  ® 

Sulphate  of  potassa,  in  traces. _ I  J>  . 

Chloride  of  potassium, Cl  “  _ j  *-a  1*132 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  _ J  § - - 


100.000 

6.-~Of  the  Rice  Straw. — Bums  into 
ash  which  is  a  semi-fused,  glassy  frit.  It 
weighs  12.422  per  cent.  ' 

Composition  of  100  parts ,  as  follows: 

Silica . .  84.75 

Potassa,  with  probable  traces  of  soda, 

combined  with  the  above  silica _  8.69 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  ox¬ 
ide  of  iron  and  manganese .  2.00 

Carbonate  of  lime . . 2.00 

Alumina,  in  traces . . . .  1 
Phosphate  of  potassa, . 

Carbonate  of  potassa..  }-and  loss... ..  2.56 

Sulphate  of  potassa..... 

Chloride  of  potassium. 


100.00 


7. — Rice  Soil,  from  Waverley  Island. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand,  one  third  of 
which  is  feldspatbic  and  slightly 
magnesian  or  talcose;  and  contains 
alumina,  with  from  2  to  4  per  cent, 
of  potassa,  mingled  with  soda  and 


magnesia. . . 47.75 

Alumina,  partly  combined  with  humic 

acid . 12.35 

Peroxide  of  .iron,  (combined  with  hu¬ 
mus,)  with  decided  traces  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  (bone-earth). . .  4.15 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  mag¬ 


nesia  . . . . 

Water  of  absorption. . . .  8.50  ) 
Humus  (organic  matter)  23.50  )  '* 
Chloride  of  calcium. . ") 

Sulphate  of  lime . . . .  } 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  loss... 
Sulphate  of  potassa. .  j 
Chloride  of  sodium. . . .  J 


0.40 

32.00 

1.35 


100.00 


8.— -Rice  Soil  from  Matanzas  on  the  Main. 


Silica,  with  fine  sand  as  above .  60.50 

Alumina,  partly  combined  with  humic 

acid . .  8.15 

Peroxide  of  iron,  combined  with  hu¬ 
mus,  with  decided  traces  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime .  3.00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  mag¬ 
nesia .  0.85! 


|  Water  of  absorption. 9.00  ) 

Humus..*.. . 16:50 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  of  sodium. 

Sulphates  nearly  as  above . ....... 

Loss...... . . . . . 

Since  rice  culture  is  likely  to  be  extensively 
adopted  before  very  long  in  the  low,  river,  and 
bottom  lands  ofMississippi  and  Louisiana,  we 
deem  the  preservation  of  this  matter  impor¬ 
tant  The  reader  will  find  great  advantage 
from  Consulting  Col.  Alston’s, papef  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and,  as  containing  additional  valua¬ 
ble  particulars,  we  introduce  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  in  his  late  agricultural 
survey  of  South  Carolina: 

General  Description  of  the  Tide 
Swamps  in  their  Natural  State. — The 
great  body  of  alluvial  swamp  lands  on  the 
Waccamaw  and  Peedee  rivers,  and  subject  to 
tbeir  tides,  are  of  similar  general  character  to 
all  other  swamps  formed  by  the  alluvium  of 
fresh  tide  water's. .  In  South  Carolina,  and 
generally  elsewhere,  the  soil  behig  wholly 
formed  by  matter  vtaposited  by  the  rivers  and 
by  the  remains  of  plants  which  died  and  rot¬ 
ted  where  they  grew,  these  lands  are  necessa¬ 
rily  composed  very  largely  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  mostly  decomposed ;  and  m  far  as  that 
composition  may  serve,  they  were  as  rich  as 
lands  could  be,  and  of  an  unknown  depth  of 
soil.  Their  earthy  parts  are  mostly  of  fine 
clay,  such  as  could  remain  long  suspended  in 
water,  and  which  has  been  mostly  brought  by 
the  long  course  and  turbid  current  of  the 
Peedee.  Of  course,  rivers  flowing  through 
calcareous  regions,  and  washing  down  fertile 
and  well-constituted  soils,  must  have  also 
brought  down  much  calcareous  matter  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  clayey,  and  serving  to  fix  and 
retain  the  great  and  enduring  fertility  which 
these  lauds  have  exhibited  under  the  long 
continued  and  increasing  drafts  made  by/in¬ 
cessant  rice  culture.  Still  there  cannot"  be 
'  near  enough  of  lime  in  these  soils ;  and  there 
is  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  the  ingredient 
of  silicious  sand  necessary  for  a  properly  con¬ 
stituted  soil  of  the  best  productive  power. 

The  rise  and  level  of  the  tides  have  neces 
sarily  fixed  the  final  elevation  and  grade  of 
surface  of  all  such  lands.  The  earthy  matters 
brought  down  the  river  bv  its  floods  would 
continue  to  be  deposited  on  the  marshes,  and 
wherever  else  the  water  was  most  tranquil, 
until  such  deposited  earth  reached  to  the  le¬ 
vel  of  the  height  of  tide  water.  The  lower 
the  surface  was  at-, any  previous  Mme  before 
this  height,  the  more  water,  loaded  with  ma¬ 
terials  for  alluvium,  would  be  over  it,  and  the 
more  it  would  receive  of  the  tribute.  And 
when,  by  such  additions,  the  surface  bad  risen 
to  the  full  height  of  ordinary  high  tide,  it 
would  no  more  be  covered,  except  on  rare  oc¬ 
casions.  and  of  course  its  increase  would  al¬ 
most  cease.  Thus,  there  was  for  ages  a  con- 


27.50 

1.00 

101.00 
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stant  tendency  of  the  waters  to  raise  all  the 
lower  parts  the  fastest,  and  to  make  the  lower 
equal  in  height  to  the  highest.  And  when 
this  was  done  as  nearly  as  might  be  over  any 
certain  extent,  the  operation  ceased  there,  and 
Was  continued  lower  down  toward  the  sea. 

Thus,  the  alluvial  lands  formed  by  the  de¬ 
posits  of  tide  rivers  necessarily  have  surfaces 
very  nearly  level.  The  only  general  and 
slight  exceptions  are  seen  in  the  channels  of 
small  creeks,  or  “slues”  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  needed  to  give  discharge  to  the  re¬ 
treating  waters,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of 
which  serves  to  keep  such  passages  open  and 
deeper;  and  also  that  the  land  next  the  river- 
eide  is  generally  higher  than  that  farthest  off, 
and  next  to  the  high  lands. 0  The  cause  of  the 
latter  effect  is  also  obvious  in  this,  that  the 
wat^pr  first  leaving  the  more  rapid  coarse  of 
the  river,  and  spreading  over  the  swamp,  must 
necessarily  deposit  most  of  it^  suspended 
earthy  matter  first,  and  carries  only  the  lighter 
portions  to  the  more  remote  ground.  How¬ 
ever,  the  slope  thus  made  is  so  gradual,  that 
the  difference  of  elevation  is  very  slight  be¬ 
tween  parts  of  the  same  swamp.  This  gene¬ 
ral  evenness  of  surface  is  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  favorable  to  rice  culture,  which  requires 
overflowing  the  crop  at  a  depth  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

The  trees  forming  the  natural  growth  and 
dense  cover  of  such  lands  are  of  great  size 
and  vigor— principally  of  tupelogum,  ash  and 
cypress;  the  undergrowth  of  cane,  and  nu¬ 
merous  perennial  or  annual  vines  and  wa^er 
grasses,  serving  in  summer  to  make  a  detfise 
thicket.  The  earth,  always  saturated  with 
water,  is  rendered  firm  only  by  its  close  and 
deep  mat  of  roots  of  every  description,  and 
but  for  this  would  be  a  quagmire  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  in  the 
marshy  soil.  Also,  according  to  the  large 
quantity  and  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  will 
be  the  subsequent  sinking  of  the  land,  after 
draining  and  cultivation.  The  excess  of  ve¬ 
getable  matter  in  any  soil,  over  and  above  all 
that  is  chemically  combined  with  the  soil,  is 
liable  to  rot  and  waste  away.  And  such  must 
be  the  case,  sooner  or  later,  on  all  tide  marshes, 
the  drying  and.  cultivation  of  which  produces 
the  commencement  of  rotting,  which  the  be¬ 
fore  continual  wet  state  of  the  earth  prevented. 

All  the  tide  swamps  are  not  capable  of  be- 
ing  properly  subjected  to  rice  culture.  There 
must  be  a  .sufficient  “  pitch  of  tide,”  or  ordi¬ 
nary  Variation  between  the  levels  of  high  and 
low  tides,  to  enable  the  lands  to  be,  at  any 
desired  time,  either  quickly  flooded,  or  as 
quickly  to  have  the  overflowing  water  dis¬ 
charged.  The  latter  object  is  opposed  more 
and  more  by  the  freshets  the  higher  the  rivers 
are  ascended,  so  that  the  upper  tide  lands  are 
from  this  cause  too  precarious  for  rice  culture. 
Again,  salt  or  even  brackish  water  is  fatal  to 


rice;  and  therefore  the  usually  fresh  water 
tide  lands  near  the  sea  are  as  much  in  danger 
of  “salts ;”  that  is,  of  the  water,  when  heeded 
for  flowing  the  crop,  being  contaminated  by 
salt,  owing  to  a  dry  season  and  a  scant  supply 
of  river  water  from  above.  Thus,  omitting 
the  upper  tide  lands,  too  much  endangered  by 
the  river  being  swollen  by  rains,  and  the  low¬ 
er  lands,  too  much  endangered  by  salt  tides 
in  dry  seasons,  there  remains  on  all  the  rivers 
but  on  intermediate  body  of  tide  lands  fit  and 
safe  for  rice  culture. 

The  General  Mode  of  Embanking,  Drain¬ 
ing  and  Clearing  Tide  Swamps  for  Rice 
Culture.* — When  a  body  of  newT  tide  swamp 
on  the  Waccamaw  or  Peedee  was  to  be 
brought  under  rice  culture,  the  first  process 
has  been  to  cut  down  and  clear  off  all  the 
trees  and  undergrowth  of  bushes,  cane,  (or 
reeds,)  &c.,  along  the  course  designed  for  the 
outer  embankment,  for  the  width  of  about 
fifty  yards,  or  such,  distance  as  would  prevent 
the  subsequent  cutting  down  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  large  trees  injuring  the  works.  To  making 
this  clearing,  care  is  taken  to  leave  untouched 
a  margin  next  to  the  river-side  ;  which  ought 
to  be,  but  rarely  has  been,  as  wide  as  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet,  varying  according  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  water-line.  The  trees,  &c^ 
cut  from  the  cleared  space,  are  moved  inward 
among  ihe  standing  trees,  or  far  enough  to  be 
out  of  the  way  both  of  the  outer  embankment 
and  the  main  ditch  within  and  next  to  it. 
The  site  of  the  outer  embankment  is  then  de¬ 
termined  precisely;  and  along  the  centre  of 
its  intended  base  there  is  dug  a  ditch  8 
feet  deep,  8  feet  wide  at  top,  and  as  much  or 
nearly  so  at  bottom.  This  digging  is  for  two 
purposes :  first,  and  principally,  to  remove  all 
stumps  and  roots  of  trees  from  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  future  outer  embankment,  which, 
if  left,  would,  in  subsequent  time;  by  their 
rotting,  cause  leaks  to  be  produced ;  secondly, 
the  earth  dug  out  of  this  central  ditch  is  laid 
regularly  and  closely  just  outside  of  its  edge, 
and  forms  a  bank  sufficient  to  exclude  the  or¬ 
dinary  high  tides  from  covering  the  land,  and 
troubling  materially  the  main  operations 
which  are  to  follow,  for  thoroughly  embanking 
and  clearing  the  land.  Through  this  first  low 
bank,  at  a  suitable  cutlet,  there  is  put  in  one 
of  the  ordinary  tide-trunks,  such  as  will  serve 
afterward  for  one  in  the  finished  embankment* 
and  which  will  serve  sufficiently  to  exclude 
the  high  tides,  and  at  low  tide  to  discharge 


*  For  the  subatancoand  for  all  that  may  he  of  any 
value  in  the  following  statement  and  description  of 
rice  culture  and  management,  I  am  indebted  to  ver¬ 
bal  information,  which.  I  derived  in  conversation  with 
practical  and  judicious  rice  planters,  and  principally 
from  Dr.  Edward  Ileriofc  and  John  H.  Allston,  Esq., 
in  regard  to  the  subject  in  general,  and  ns  to  the  more 
usual  modes  of  culture  and  management  of  rice; 
and  to  Messrs.  Stephen  Ford  anu  S.  C.  Ford,  in  regard 
to  “Leggett’s”  and  the  “  Ail-Water”  plans  of  flooding 
aud  cultivation,  as  practised  on  Black  river. 
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any  accumulation  of  water  in  the  area,  from 
rains,  springs,  or  leakage  of  the  low  bank 

When  carrying  around  this  first  ditch  and 
slight  embankment,  all  the  low  places  which 
serve  as  cutlets  of  small  creeks  or  “  slues” 
are  omitted  at  first.  When  all  the  other 
parts  are  finished,  these  lower  parts  are 
undertaken,  for  which  a  different  and  more 
laborious  procedure  is  necessary.  For  the 
length  across  each  such  slue,  two  parallel 
lines  of  strong  stakes  or  piles  are  driven  per¬ 
pendicularly  and  deeply  into  the  mud,  and 
the  lines  wider  out  frojn  the  designed  large 
embankment  than  its  two  base  lines, — 
“String-pieces,”  or  long;  horizontal  timber's, 
are  placed  outside  of  and  against  these  up¬ 
right  stakes,  2  to  3  feet  lower  than  the  de¬ 
signed  height  of  the  bank;  and  these  string 
pieces  kept  in  place.and  made  to  brace  and 
support  the  lines  of  stakes,  by  upright  and 
much  stronger  and  longer  piles  driven  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  4  or  5  feet  outside  of  the  string- 
pieces,  and  opposite  to  each  other  across  the^ 
intended  embankment ;  and  as  high  as  its' 
top  is  to  be  raised,  cap  or  cross  pieces,  made 
of  round  cypress  poles  6  or  8  inches  through, 
extend  from  each  of  iheserpiles  to  its  oppo¬ 
site  pile,  securing  them  in  place,  and  the 
whole  structure  together;  by  mortises  in  the 
cap  pieces  held  by  tenons  on  the  posts.  The 
embankment  is  then  made  within  this  frame¬ 
work,  fully  as  high  as  the  general  level  of 
the  small  bank,  if  it  be  not  convenient  then 
to  complete  the  full  intended  size  at  onto  at 
these  low  places. 

dPhe  central  ditch  being  completed,  with 
its  bank  and  the  trunk  fixed,  (its  bottom,  as 
in  all  cases,  being  even  with  lowest  tide,)  the 
inner  and  outer  lines  of  the  base  of  the  out¬ 
side  embankment  are  staked  off,  which  is 
usually  not  more  than  12  feet  wide,  (and 
sometimes  less,)  for  a  designed  height  of  5 
feet.  It  ought  to  be  15  feet,  or  thrice  as 
much  as  the  height,  at  least.  Within  the 
inside  base  line  of  the  embankment,  stake 
off  another  line  parallel  to  it,  and  15  feet 
distant,  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  or  20  feet  if  light 
and  porous,  which  space  i3  for  the  inner  mar¬ 
gin.  '  This  width  is  for  the  river-side,  or  ex¬ 
posed  parts  of  the  embankment.  If  along 
narrow  creeks  or  cross-banks,  the  inner  mar¬ 
gin  need  not  be  more  than  10  to  15  feet. 
Along  the  inside  of  this  margin  is  laid  off 
the  main  ditch,  8  feet  wide  and  5  deep,  with 
sides  nearly  perpendicular.*  Out  of  this 
ditch  all  stumps,  roots  and  buried  bodies  of 
trees  should  be  entirely  removed.  But  this 
is  uot  often  faithfully  done;  nor  is  the  ditch 
always  dug  5  feet  deep.  The  earth  dug  out 
should  be  thrown  by  the  ditchers  as  far  as 
they  can  toward  the  site  for  the  embankment. 


*  This  is  wrong.  A  wider  ditch,  with  woll-eioped 
sides,  would  stand  much  better,  and  need  less  clear¬ 
ing  out  and  subsequent  repair, 
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Afterward,  when  it  has  stood  long  enough  to 
be  in  good  condition,  or  is  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  this  earth  is  thrown  by  women 
and  other  inferior  hands  to  first  fill  the  central 
ditch,,  and  then  to  build  up  the  embankment; 
keeping  the  earth  nearly  within  the  limits  of 
the  base.  After  standing  long  enough  to  be 
somewhat  consolidated,  the  sides  of  the  bank 
are  trimmed  to  their  proper  elope,  making 
the  enjbankment  5  feet  high,  generally,  3 
feet  wide  at  top,  and  as  before  stated  .1 2  feet 
(or  more)  at  bottom.  The  rise  of  ordinary 
tide  is  4  to  5  feet;*  spring  tides  12  to  15 
inches  more.  The  general  level  of  higher 
land  at  first  usually  above  common  high  tide. 
If  the  main  parallel  ditch  does  not  furnish 
earth  enough  to  make  the  bank  everywhere, 
the  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  digging  earth 
where  it  can  be  best  spoiled  from  the  wide 
outside  margin ;  but  care  should  be  taken,  if 
this  course  can  be  ever  justifiable,  at  least 
not  to  dig  any  thing  nearer  than  15  feet  from 
the  outside  base  line  of  the  embankment. 
Unfortunately  this  care  has  been  in  general 
practice  but  little  regarded.  Generally,  too 
little  margin  was  left  at  first;  and  nearly  all 
which  was  left  at  first  has  been  since  cut 
away  to  heighten  the  embankment,  so  as  to 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  requiring  enormous  annual  labor  and 
expense  to  oppose  the  destructive  action  of 
storms  upon  the  embankment. 

In  beginning  to  bring  in  any  one  body  of 
marsh,  no  matter  bow  large,  it  is  sometimes 
better  to  carry  the  first  operations,  already 
described,  around  the  whole,  (except  the 
landfside,  of  course,)  although  the  subsequent 
entire  clearing  of  the  forest  may  require  a 
long  time  for  completion.  Of  so  much  of 
the  land  as  is  designed  to  be  cultivated  the 
first  year,  after  the  above-described  opera¬ 
tions,  all  the  cane,  bushes,  and  smallest  trees 
are  cut  down,  then  the  smaller  size  only  of 
larger  trees,  which  are  lopped,  and  the  bodies 
cut  into  lengths  of  12  or  15  feet,  leaving  from 
5  to  7  of  the  largest  trees  standing  in  each 
half  acre.  At  a  dry  time  the  next  spring, 
and  with  a  good  wind,  fire  is  put  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  side.  The  effect  is  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  it  is  deemed  “a  good  burn” 
if  all  is  consumed  except  the  logs.  If  there 
is  much  cane,  it  serves  so  well  as  fuel,  that 
the  fire  is  much  more  effectual;  in  other 
cases  much  less.  The  remaining  logs  are 
heaped  and  burnt  when  convenient;  but  by 
some  persons  often  left  scattered  on  the 
ground  for  years.  The  large  trees  left  stand¬ 
ing  are  afterward  killed  by  belting,  or  taken 
out,  for  timber  as  needed  for  use. 

The  land  cleared  should  be  divided  into 
fields  of  convenient  shape  and  size,  and  each 


*  Tho  greatest  rise  of  tide  low  down  the  river— 
the  least  highest  up— and  in  proportion  between  the 
extremes. 
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one  be  separated  from  tbe  next  by  cross 
embankments,  and  surrounded,  except  on  the 
sides  where  joining  the  high  land,  by  large 
ditches  parallel  to  the  cross  embankment. 
These  embankments,  being  only  to  keep  out 
of  one  field  the  water  admitted  into  another, 
need  not  be  more  than  7  or  S  feet  wide,  at 
base,  and  3  feet  high ;  or  2  feet  less  high 
4han  the  outer  or  main  embankment.  If, 
however,  they  could  be  as  large  it  would  be 
better ;  as  then  a  breach  in  and  overflow  of 
the  outer  embankment  might  be  kept  from 
overflowing  all  but  the  first  field.  The  ditches 
furnishing  earth  to  make  them  need  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  or  5 
feet  wide  and  4  to  5  deep.  The  margin 
between  tire  bank  and  tbe  ditches  is  10  to 
1 5  feet  wide.  Each  field  thus  separately  em¬ 
banked  aud  ditched  should  discharge  and 
receive  its  water  by  a  separate  trunk  con¬ 
necting  with  the  river  or  creek.  Or  if  it  be 
a  back  field  not  joining  such  natural  outlet, 
then  into  a  canal  confined  within  two  banks, 
and  discharging  through  a  trunk  into  the 
river.  However,  when  such  a,  canal  is  needed 
(as  h  usual)  for  navigation  to  the  barns,  <fec., 
as  on  many  plantations,  then  it  is  dug  15  feet 
or  more,  with  margins  say  10  feet  wide,  and 
in  time  becomes  sometimes  20  to  25  feet, 
by  its  sides  falling  in,  and  successive  clear¬ 
ings.  There  is  no  trunk  in  such  case  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  tide ;  and  therefore  the  two  banks 
on  the  sides  must  be  high  and  strong  enough 
for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
navigable  canal,  instead  of  being  always  open 
to  the  river,  is  separated  from  it  at  its  outlet 
by  a  flood-gate,  wide  enough  to  pass  the 
largest  flats  used  in  transporting  the  crops. 
This  is  the  better  plan,  where  the  canal  is 
long,  as  it  protects  the  banks  on  each  side 
of  it. 

In  laying  olf  the  land  into  separately  em¬ 
banked  divisions,  or  fields,  regard  ought  es¬ 
pecially  to  be  had  to  having  the  surface  of 
each  one  as  nearly  equal  in  level  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  flowed  and  drained  equally. 
This  consideration  should  have  most  influence 
In  shaping  the  fields.  As  to  the  proper  size, 
if  the  level  be  alike,  that  depends  much  on 
the  amount  of  working  force;  as  no  one 
separately  embanked  division  ought  to  be 
larger  than  the  hands  can  finish  any  one  oper¬ 
ation  upon  in  one  day.  Twenty  acres  make 
a  very  good  quantity  for  the  size  of  trunk 
used. 

The  tide  trunks  used  are  well  planned  and 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  The  trunk  is  4 
feet  wide  by  2  deep.  Both  ends  are  cut  slop¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  opening  extends 
1  inch  farther  out  than  the  top.  The  valve  or 
door  to  close  the  end,  hangs  from  upright 
arms  rising  10  or  12  feet  from  the  bottom,  by 
long  mortises  in  the  arms,  or  hinges  far  above 
the  trunk,  and  closes  it  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  water,  when  higher  that  side  of  the 


bank  than  on  the  other.  The  other  end  of  the 
trunk  has  a  like  valve.  But  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  trunk,  which  has  not  been  very 
long  introduced  here  from  Savannah,  is  to  have 
each  gate  to  be  raised  by  sliding  upward,  (as 
a  flood-gate  does,)  as  well  as  to  swing  open 
by  pressure  of  water  from  the  opposite  end. 
Thus,  a  valve  can  be  hoisted  by  sliding  up,  by 
use  of  a  lever,  when  the  tide  is  pressing  the 
valve  to  the  aperture ;  whereas,  were  it  merely 
to  open  by  its  hinges,  it  could  not  be  done 
until  after  tbe  fall  of  the  tide  on  that  side,  or 
higher  rise  of  tbe  water  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  simple  improvement  is  of  great  con¬ 
venience  and  utility. 

When  |hus  embanked,  wide  ditched,  and  as 
yet  but  very  imperfectly  cleared,  the  land  is 
put  the  next  season  under  rice  culture.  The 
then  still  remaining  higher  level  of  the  surface, 
and  the  open,  loose,  and  permeable  texture  of 
the  soil,  filled  as  it  is  with  roots  and  other 
undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  make  this 
slight  drainage  sufficient  at  first,  and  perhaps 
for  some  years  after.  As  the  surface  subse¬ 
quently  becomes  lower,  and  more  compact,  by 
|  decomposition,  settling,  and  tillage,  more  close 
and  perfect  drainage  will  be  needed.  And 
the  natural  drains  furnished  by  the  former 
beds  of  crooked  creeks  and  small  “  leads”  are 
deepened,  and  side,  or  “spring”  ditches  will 
then  be  required,  and  should  be  cut  8  or  4 
feet  wide,  along  tbe  foot  of  all  the  high  lands, 
whence  springs  ooze  out.  Afterward,  when 
farther  drainage  is  found  wanting,  straight 
drains  are  cut  in  each  field,  20  to  24  inches 
wide  and  3  feet  deep,  parallel  to  the  longest 
straight  side  of  each  field,  aud  to  each  other, 
discharging  at  each  end  into  main  ditches,  and 
either  300  or  150  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  land.  After  another  or  more 
crops,  the  intervale  left  between  these  narrow 
drains  are  split  in  two  by  other  similar  drains ; 
and  aga;n,  when  needed,  others  made  in  like 
manner  to  subdivide  the  land,  until  these 
parallel  drains  are  at  every  7  5  feet  apart,  as 
is  usual  lower  down  Waccamaw  island,  where 
the  freshets  have  less  effect  to  flood  and  low 
tides  more  effect  to  drain,  or  at  37^  feet,  as  usual 
higher  up  the  rivers.  The  working  acre  is 
not  the  same  size,  of  4,840  square  yards; 
but,  as  marked  and  estimated  in  all  culture 
in  lower  South  Carolina,  is  a  space  of  300  feet 
by  150,  or  5,000  square  yards.  And  tbenee, 
the  drainage  at  75  yards  is  technically  called 
“  quarter  draining”  and  that  at  37 £  yards  as 
“half-quarter  draining.”  When  the  drains 
are  very  long,  it  is  usually  best  to  intersect 
them  at  right  angles,  by  cross-drains,  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  3  and  4  half  acrea  apart.  With 
making  all  these,  the  general  and  usual  plan 
of  draining  is  complete;  and  thereafter,  the 
planter  has  but  to  preserve  and  keep  in  per¬ 
fectly  good  condition  for  operation,  bis  em¬ 
bankments,  ditches,  and  flood-gates,  or  tide 
trunks.  And  to  do  this  requires  continued 
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care,  and  annual  and  great  labor,  which,  are 
increased  greatly  according  to  the  amount  of 
omissions  or  defects  of  the  early  construction 
of  the  embankment,  or  retaining  of  sufficient 
outside  margin.  Regularly  every  winter,  or 
as  early  as  may  be  in  spring,  all  the  drains 
are  cleared  out,  and  such  of  the  main  ditches 
as  require  it;  and  the  mud  from  the  latter 
used  to  partially  repair  the  waste  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  banks.  The  farther  waste  and  defects 
of  the  banks,  made  necessarily  by  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable  portion  of  the  earth 
itself,  or  by  its  being  washed  away  by  the 
waves  of  the  river,  or  of  the  “flows”  dashed 
against  the  banks,  are  repaired  by  earth  from 
the  most  convenient  places— and  generally 
(and  destructively  for  the  future)  by  cutting 
away  the  outside  margin,  until  none  is  left, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  breaking  waves  is 
thus  allowed  to  be  spent  upon  the  embank¬ 
ment  on  the  river-side.  The  consequences  of 
this  very  general  error  will  be  again  brought 
into  view. 

When  a  considerable  leak  has  been  made 
through,  the  bank  is  cut  through  at  that  place 
down  to  the  leak,  and  the  passage  carefully 
stopped.  When  an  old  bank  has  by  neglect 
become  generally  les»ky,  or  admitting  oozing 
water,  it  is  "split*  or  “centre  ditched”  A 
narrow  ditch  is  dug  lengthwise  along  its 
middle,  and  down  below  the  leaks,  and  the 
opened  space  is  then  filled  up  by  “  slush,”  or 
the  soft  mud  obtained  by  clearing  out  the 
ditches.  A  better  filling  material  for  such  a 
central  ditch  is  used  by  some  persons  in  the 
purest  sand  they  can  obtain.  This  prevents 
the  burrowing  of  snakes,  crawfish  and  other 
small  animals,  &c.}  &c. 

RICE  —  Culture  of,  Etc.— “Rice  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  and  naturally,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  its  growth  was  on  land  always  under 
water,  or  saturated  with  it  whenever  not  al- 
gether  covered.  And  under  culture,  and  even 
when  in  other  than  its  native  region,  doubtless 
rice  would  prefer  the  continuance  of  water. 
But  other  needs  than  the  mere  supply  of  food 
for  the  plants  have  to  be  provided  for,  which 
require  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  at  some 
periods.  And  fortunately,  rice  is  so  hardy  that 
it  will  grow  either  under  water  or  on  dry 
land,  and  with  violent  alternations  of  these 
opposite  conditions.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
land  should  be  dry  to  prepare  for  and  plant 
the  crop — also  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
weeds,  which,  being  native  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  are  therefore  more  hardy  than  the 
cultivated  crop — and  again  to  reap  and  remove 
the  matured  crop.  But  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  general  principle  of  the  culture,  that  the 
growing  rice  should  be  kept  covered  with 
water  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  effecting 
the  foregoing  objects ;  and  with  another  im¬ 
portant  exception  to  indulging  its  aquatic  na¬ 
ture  and  preference,  which  exception  is,  to 


avoid  too  sudden  and  thorough  changes  from 
the  w*  t  to  the  dry  condition,  or  rather  from 
the  eftcets  of  those  conditions.” 
f  Preparation  of  Land  and  Ploughing  — 

!  “  The  flooding  and  drying  of  the  rice  land, 
when  new,  is  conducted  much  iu  the  same 
manner  as  in  after  time;  but  the  preparation 
for  and  tillage  must  vary,  according  to  the 
state  ef  the  land  end  its  wants,  while  the 
stumps,  rerAs,  rnd  '  -  her  superabundant  and 
fine  vegetable  mav-; .  rs,  are  gradually  rotting 
away,  and  the  soil  consolidating  and  becoming 
lower  and  closer.  Passing  over  the  less  regu¬ 
lar  operations  of  earlier  years,  let  ns  suppose 
the  latter  condition  reached ;  and  the  proper 
and  usual  course  of  culture,  suitable  to  this 
permanent  condition,  will  be  now  stated. 

“  We  suppose  the  field  to  have  been  in  rice 
the  preceding  year,  and  it  is  never  otherwise 
onn8W  and  good  land,  and  very  rarely  on  any 
—if  the  land  be  still  new,  or  the  soil  loose 
enough,  and  sometimes  also  on  old  land,  many 
persons,  just  before  planting  time,  open  new 
trenches  for  planting  between  the  rows  cf  the 
last  year,  the  stubble  having  been  burned  off 
previously.  But  usually,  and  especially  on  old 
land,  the  whole^urface  is  broken  up  flush, either 
by  the  hoe  or  the  plough.  The  plough  is  far 
from  being  in  general  use ;  nor  indeed  is  it  ad¬ 
missible  except  on  well  drained  land,  and  also 
firm  land,  such  as  the  Peedee  swamps.  Even 
in  these  cases,  some  object  to  its  being  used 
every  spring,  but  prefer  it  in  every  other 
spring,  alternating  with  breaking  by  hoeing. 
This  is  because  fearing  to  make  the  sub-soil 
too  close  by  pressure.  The  breaking,  whether 
by  hoe  or  plough,  rarely  exceeds  8  inches 
deep ;  the  deepest  hoeing,  done  by  sinking  in 
the  ordinary  hoes  ‘  up  to  the  eye,’  cannot  be 
more  than  4  inches,  owing  to  the  oblique  di¬ 
rection  of  the  cut.  It  is  aimed  to  subvert  the 
earth  by  the  hoe ;  but  this  is  always  but  im¬ 
perfectly  done,  as  is  shown  iu  the  first  flow  by 
the  quantity  of  floating  stubble  and  roots, 
which  had  been  left  on  the  surface.  I  should 
have  stated  that  the  stubble  of  the  preceding 
crop  is  most  generally  burnt  off  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ground,  or  otherwise  is 
turned  in  by  the  plough  or  hoe.  If  the  birds 
had  not  been  early  enough  in  coming,  and 
numerous  enough  to  eat  up  all  the  shattered 
grains  of  the  last  year’s  crop  of  rice,  the  turn¬ 
ing  the  stubble  in,  by  planting  all  remaining 
grains,  tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  volun¬ 
teer  rice — which  evil,  in  such  case,  the  other 
plan  of  burning  to  stubble  would  lessen. 

“  After  the  laud  is  dug  up,  the  next  process 
is  to  ‘  slush’  or  clean  out  alt  the  drains.  When 
planting  time  draws  near,  part  of  the  land, 
say  about  one  third,  is  ‘  mashed,’  that  is,  the 
clods  chopped  and  the  surface  levelled  by- 
hoes.  This  is  sometimes  expedited  by  previ¬ 
ous  harrowing,  but  it  is  not  a  general  practice. 
The  balance  of  the  land  is  mashed  as  wanted 
for  planting,  and  just  before  the  planting. 
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“  The  time  to  begin  planting  is  from  March 
20th  to  April  1st.  For  this,  the  land  having 
been  prepared  and,  made  fine  enough  by  the 
‘mashing’  process,  just  before,  the, rows  are 
marked  off,  13  inches  apart,  as  follows:  Hav¬ 
ing  determined  on  the  direction  of  the  rows, 
which  is  sometime?  with  the  drains,  but  by 
most  good  planters  is  preferred  across  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  drains,  a  number  of  rows,  say  30 
or  more,  are  laid  off  4  feet  4  inches  apart,  by 
3  stakes  stuck  up  in  each  row,  the  end  stakes 
or  ‘  trenching  stakes’  not  reaching  near  to  the 
extremity  of  the  field  designed  to  be  planted 
at  one  time.  Guided  by  these  stakes,  expert 
hands  ‘trench’  rows  with  trenching  hoes,  about 
2  inches  deep.  These  hoes  are  narrowed  to 
S  or  4  inches  at  the  edge,  and  of  course  open 
trenches  of  that  width.  Next,  another  hand 
follows,  and  by  similar  trenches  splits  the  in¬ 
tervals,  and  then  splits  the  halves,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  the  rows  at  13  , inches.  The  expertness 
of  the  hands,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work 
in  these  operations,  are  admirable.  The  seed 
is  then  strewed  along  the  trenches,  and  scat¬ 
tered  as  wide  as  their  width,  by  women.  Two 
and  a  quarter  bushels  of  good  rice  (rough,  or 
in  its  close  envelope  of  chaff)  are  by  many 
deemed  enough  for  an  acre.  The  seeds  are 
covered  immediately,  either  by  rakes,  hoes,  or 
covering  boards,  which  are  fixed  with  handles 
like  rakes,  and  struck  on  the  edge  of  the  row, 
so  as  to  throw  a  little  earth  upon  the  seeds. 

“‘The  sprout  fioio- — The  planting  of  each 
field  should  be  completed  the  day  it  is  begun, 
and  on  the  next  rise  of  tide,  the  trunk’s  outer 
door  is  lifted,  and  the  water  admitted  to  over¬ 
flow  the  field.  It  should  cover  every  part ; 
and  the  depth  is  not  deemed  very  material, 
though  the  shallowest  complete  covering  by 
water  is  enough,  and  perhaps  the  best  for  the 
seed.  A  deep  flow  may  injure  the  banks  by 
washing  them  when  the  wind  blows.  Or  it 
may  even  break  an  interior  bank,  if  weak,  by 
inward  pressure.  If  the  land  be  very  light  and 
loose  vegetable  soil,  the  water  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  slowi^^  for  fear  of  washing,  or  even  of 
floating  some  of  the  soil  As  soon  as  a  field 
is  completely  flowed,  and  the  remains  of  stub¬ 
ble  and  other  floated  trash  is  wafted  by  the 
wind  against  a  bank,  it  is  drawn  out  by  long- 
bandied  rakes,  and  burnt  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
dry.  The  inner  valve  is  closed,  when  there 
is  enough  water  on.  This  first  watering  is 
called  the  ‘  sprout  flow,’  and  is  continued  until 
the  seeds  ‘  pip,’  or  the  sprouts  burst  the  enve¬ 
lope  of  chaff,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off. 
The  time  of  this  flow  depends  on  the  warmth 
of  the  weather.  Sometimes  only  4  or  5  days. 
In  this  most  remarkably  cold  and  backward 
season,  (1843,)  some  plantings  have  been 
under  the  sprout  flow  for  14  days,  and  the 
seeds  have  not  yet  (on  April  1th)  sprouted. 

“  ‘  The  point  jlow! — After  the  water  has  been 
drawn  off,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  fields 
from  birds.  The  land  remains  uncovered  and 


drained  until  the  plants  have  risen  above 
ground  enough  for  their  fine  spires  to  show 
like  small  needles,  when  viewed  before  sun¬ 
rise,  while  tipped  with  dew,  and  when  the 
rows  can  thus  be  seen  for  about  60  yards  in 
length  from  the  banks.  Then  the  water  is 
admitted  again  to  cover  the  field.  This  is 
called  the  ‘  point  flow.’  It  serves  to  protect 
the  seeds  from  birds,  to  soften  the  hard  lumps 
of  earth,  and  to  kill  the  grass,  while  it  does  not 
injure  the  rice  plants.  This  flow  continues 
from  3  to  1  days,  and  until  the  plants  are  3  or 
4  inches  high.  If  the  water  be  continued 
longer,  the  plants  grow  too  slender  and  long, 
and  will  fall  on  the  ground,  when  the  support 
of  the  water  is  taken  away— -though  they  will 
rise  again ;  and  even  were  they  to  rot  off,  in 
that  case  new  leaves  will  spring  out.  It  is 
preferable  to  see  the  plants  thus  fall,  rather 
than  expose  the  rice  too  soon  to  the  depreda- 
,  tions  of  birds. . 

“As  the  different  fields,  or  separately  em¬ 
banked  portions,  are  successively  planted, 

|  (and  the  planting  is  usually  continued  from 
1 4  to  6  weeks,)  of  course  the  flowing  should 
follow  in  like,  order.  Thus,  while  water  is 
|  going  upon  one  piece,  it  may  be  passing  off 
from  another  ;  and  the  separate  but  adjacent 
fields  present  all  the  various  states  of  flooding 
and  drying. 

“ Planting  in  ‘  open  trench .’ — The  foregoing 
description  applies  only  when  the  plan  of 
covering  the  seeds  by  earth  is  adopted.  There 
is  also  in  general  use,  and  latterly  a  more 
extensively  pursued  plan,  of  not  covering  the 
seeds,  and  which  will  be  now  described.*  For 
this  mode,  before  planting,  the  seeds  are 
‘  clayed.’  This  consists  in  pouring  water  in 
which  clay  has  been  mixed  and  is  suspended 
over  a  pile  of  seed  rice,  which  is  kept  stirred 
and  worked  up  until  every  grain  is  wetted. 
If  this  claying  were  not  done,  the  small  and 
short  fibres  on  the  grain  would  prevent  the 
immediate  access  of  the  flow  water,  and  the 
grains  would  float,  which  they  cannot  do 
with  this  treatment.  After  being  *  clayed/ 
(the  effect  of  which  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  grains,)  the  rice  is 
dried  enough  to  be  distributed  easily,  and 
strewed  in  the  trenches  as  before  described. 
But  no  covering  of  earth  is  given ;  and  as  fast 
as  each  separate  piece  of  land  is  thus  planted, 
(or  even  before  the  last  of  it  is  finished,)  the 
outer  trunk  door  is  lifted,  and  the  tide  admit¬ 
ted,  slowly  and  gradually  at  first,  to  flow  the 
land.  The  land  remains  undisturbed  under 
this  flow  until  the  sprouts,  which  are  at  first 
white,  become  green,  or  the  plants  rise  high 
enough  to  ‘  fork/  or  for  the  first  two  leaves  to 


*  From  a  communication  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  by  the  Hon.  It.  F,  W.  Allaton,  •which  has  been 
published  since  this  report  was  written,!  learned  that 
the  honor  of  having  first  used  and  introduced  this 
important  improvement  in  rice  culture  is  due  to  John 
II.  Allston,  Esq. 
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separate,  winch  will  be  when  the  plants  are 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high,  and  at  from 
10  to  30  days,  according  to  the  weather.  After 
this,  the  water  is  passed  off,  and  the  land 
dried.  Floating  trash  should  previously  be 
removed,  as  before  stated.  If  the  surface 
should  afterwards  become  too  dry,  the  water 
is  admitted  to  flow  in  for  a  single  flood  tide, 
to  barely  wet  the  soil,  be  kept  shut  in  during 
the-next  ebb,  and  passed  out  and  again  ex¬ 
cluded  with  the  first  lowering  of  tide  there; 
after. 

“By  this  method  (of  ‘planting,  in  open 
trench*)  the  longer  duration  of  the  first  flowing 
unites  and  brings  into  one  the  ‘sprout’  and  the 
‘  point  flow*  of  the  covered  planting.  At  the 
stages  now  reached  by  both,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  plantings  on  the  two  methods 
cease  to  differ J^d  thereafter  the  crops  on 
both  are  treated1  Mike,  and  will  be  described 
as  one. 

“  The  advantages  of  the  ‘  Open  Trench’  plan 
are  the  following : 

“First:  The  whole  labor  of  covering  is 
saved,  which  requires  twice  as  much  labor  as 
the  strewing  the  seeds. 

“Second:  The  depredations  of  birds  and 
other  vermin  are  prevented. 

“Thh'd:  Most  of  the  seeds  of  ‘volunteer 
rice,’  and  other  weeds  and  grass  seeds,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  drawn  outside  of  the 
trenches  in  opening  them;  and  instead  of 
being  again  drawn  back  into  the  drills  of  rice 
in  the  earth,  as  must  be  done  when  the  rife,  is 
covered,  these  seeds  remain  and  grow  outside 
of  the  drills,  and  may  afterwards  be  more 
easily  destroyed  by  hoeing  or  pulling  out. 

“  Fourth :  If  a  freshet  of  the  river  compels 
the  water  of  the  ‘  sprout  flow’  to  be  kept  up 
much  longer  than  the  prescribed  termination, 
the  coveted  rice  is  apt  to  rot;  of  which  there 
is  no  danger  on  the  ‘  Open  Trench’  plan.  The 
cause  of  this  important  difference  is  not  under-  j 
stood — though  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  bene¬ 
ficial  influence/of  light  in  the  one  case,  and  its 
exclusion  in  the  other. 

“  There  ar/e  also  countervailing  objections  to 
the  ‘Open  Trench’  plan,  which  will  be  named  : 

“  First : ,  The  long  continuation  of  the  water 
(which  sometimes,  in  easily  plantings  or  back¬ 
ward  seasons,  may  extend  to  25  or  30  days) 
promotes  the  growth  of  water  grasses. 

“  Second :  In  light  soil,  the  loose  mould  may 
be  so  moved  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  by 
high  winds,  as  to  cover  much  of  the  seed  un¬ 
equally  and  too  deep.* 

“Third:  The  same  operation  is  injurious  to 
ditches  and  drains,  by  carrying  soft  earth  into 
them. 

“  And  fourth :  By  the  dashing  of  the  waves 


*  This  objection  may  be  easily  obviated  by  letting 
tho  loose  pulverized  mould  settle  before  sowing  the 
seed.  A  rain  will  effect  this  purpose;  and  without 
rain,  it  may  be  done  by  turning  in  water  for  a  single 
tide,  and  drying  just  before  sowing  the  rice. 


washing  the  sides  of  the  banks,  which  last  is 
the  greatest  defect  in  the  plan. 

“  The  balancing  of  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  ‘Open  Trench’  plan  pre¬ 
vents  either  that  or  the  other  mode  being 
generally  adopted  exclusively.  It  is  deemed 
best  to  choose  between  them  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  usually  to  plant  and  cover 
ir\  part  of  the  fields,  say  for  about  one  third 
j  of  the  crop,  and  to  leave  the  balance  in  open 
trench.” 

Fiust  and  Second  Hoeings,  ard  the  “  Long 
Flow  The  rice,  (on  both  the  foregoing  plana 
of  planting,)  from  the  removal  of  the  water,  as 
already  stated,  remains  dry  until  the  plants 
have  acquired  enough  size  and  strength  to  re¬ 
sist  the  pressure  of  the  light  earth  as  falling 
from  the  hoes.  Then  the  intervals  between 
the  hows  are  hoed,  by  chopping  short  and 
shallow,  suited  to  the  then  low  state  of  the 
plants,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cover 
the  plants  by  clods;  and  all  clods  left  previ¬ 
ously  on  the  plants  should  be  cleared  off  at 
this  hoeing. 

“  The  rice  land  is  left  dry  from  the  first  hoe¬ 
ing  until  after  the  second,  which  is  to  be  given 
from  14  to  18  days  thereafter.  The  second 
hoeing  is  given  a  little  deeper  than  the  first ; 
and  any  large  weeds  or  grass  then  distinguish¬ 
able  in  the  rows  are  pulled  up.  The  rice  then 
has  3  leaves,  and  is  6  or  8  inches  high.  If 
in  dry  weather,  the  land  is  left  dry  a  day  or 
two  after  this  second  hoeing,  for  the  uprooted 
weeds  to  die,  before  the  next  water  is  turned 
on;  but  if  wet  weather,  the  land  is  flowed 
immediately.  This  is  the  ‘  long  flow.’  The 
water  is  raised  at  first  above  the  tops  of  the 
ph:n'  i,  so  as  to  float  off  trash,  bugs,  (fee.,  which 
flou  jg  stuff  will  be  driven  by  the  wind  into 
corne$&  of  the  fields,  and  should  be  gathered 
up  and  removed.  Then  the  water  is  lowered, 
so  that  if  the  surface  of  the  field  be  as  level  as 
usual,  (and  as  it  ought  to  be,)  the  tips  of  the 
plants  are  then  seen  above  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  field.  Then  the  Water  is 
lowered  very  gradually,  and  during  several 
days,  until  the  tips  of  about  two  thirds  of  the 
plants -of  the  entire  field,  or  division  of  land, 
are  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  flow 
is  then  kept  stationary  at  this  precise  height 
(which  is  fixed  by  making  and  observing 
marks  on  the  trunk  posts)  for  a  duration  of 
from  10  days  on  the  lightest  land  to  20  on  the 
stiffest,  when  the  water  is  again  entirely 
drawn  off,  which  closes  the  ‘  long  flow.’  This 
is  the  most  important  flow,  and  its  execution 
requires  judgment  and  careful  attention.  At 
this  critical  period,  a  field  of  rice  may  be 
much  injured  either  by  too  deep  flowing,  or  by 
suddeuly  lowering  and  taking  off  the  water. 
If  the  flow  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  waiter 
be  drawn  ©ff  when  the  roots  of  the  rice  are  in 
an  exhausted  condition,  the  plants  will  ‘  fox,’ 
or  take  a  reddish-brown  tint. 

“  Some  planters  change  the  water  during 
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this  flow,  preserving  the  same  level,  but  others 
object  to  it.  If  the  same  water  is  continued, 
it  ferments,  and  a  frothy  scum  rises,  which, 
being  collected  by  the  wind  in  particular  spots, 
will  adhere  to  and  kill  the  plants.  To  prevent 
this,  in  such  places  the  water  is  beaten  or 
agitated,  which  causes  the  scum  to  break  and 
sink  to  the  bottom.’* 

Third  and  Fourth  Hoeings,  and  the  “  Lay¬ 
by  Flow.” — “  When  the  earth  has  become  dry, 
the  third  hoeing  is  given,  still  deeper  than  the 
preceding,  and  afterwards  each  nand  passes 
over  lua  task,  and  pulls  the  grass  out  of  the 
rows.  The  field  then  remains  untouched  and 
kept  well  drained  until  the  plants  are  about 
to  joint,  when  the  fourth  hoeing  is  given,  light, 
and  pulverizing  all  lavge  masses  left  by  the 
preceding  deeper  digging.  The  water  is  then 
again  put  on,  and  kept  at  about  the  same 
height  as  during  the  preceding  *  long  flow ;’ 
and  this  is  maintained  until  the  rice  is  fully 
headed,  and  the  blossoms  dropped.  The  water 
is  then  raised  as  high  as  may  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  banks.  It  serves  to  support  the 
plants,  and  prevent  their  being  laid  or  tangled 
by  high  winds.  This  entire  flowing  is  termed 
the  ‘  lay-by  water,’ it  being  the  last.  It  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  during  the  early  and 
low  stage  of  it,  there  is  a  distinct  operation  of 
the  hands  passing  over  the  ground  with  bas¬ 
kets,  and  pulling  out  as  much  as  possible  of  | 
the  volunteer  rice,  tick-grass,  and  other  weeds, 
which  would,  if  left,  by  admixture,  injure  the 
quality  of  the  grain.  The  volunteer  vice  is 
carried  off;  and  all  other  weeds  are  knotted 
together  in  handfuls  and  trodden  in  the  wet 
earth  under  water,  so  as  to  be  certainly  killed. 
These  two  operations  are  performed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  and  the  most  convenient  times  during 
the  flow.” 

Harvesting.— ■“  The  rice  ripens  usually 
rom  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  September. 
When  all  the  grains  are  hard,  except  the 
lower  two  or  three  at  the  bottom  of  each 
head,  (though  the  stem  and  leaves  are  quite 
green,)  the  crop  is  ready  for  reaping.  And 
when  the  time  for  the  commencement  of  reap¬ 
ing  is  determined  upon,  the  water  is  drawn 
off  of  the  field  just  the  day  before,  or  it  may  be 
best  the  preceding  ebb  tide  ;  and  the  reaping 
may  be  begun  when  the  flow  has  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  passed  off.  The  reaping  is  performed 
by  the  sickle.  Each  hand  usually  carries  a 
breadth  of  three  rice  rows.  Some  planters 
have  four  vows  carried.  The  stubble  is  left 
about  twelve  inches  high — or  higher  if  of 
rank  growth.  The  reaped  rice  is  laid  in  hand¬ 
fuls  as  cut,  in  rows,  on  the  stubble,  to  cure. 
The  stubble  is  abundantly  thick  to  thus  sup¬ 
port  the  rice,  unless  the  growth  is  very  thin, 
or  has  partially  failed. 

“  All  the  rice  reaped  from  morning  until 
noon  of  one  day,  is  usually  enough  cured  to 
be  sheaved  by  noon  the  next  day,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  barn-yard  before  night.  The 


test  of  its  being  dry  enough,  is  when  no  juieet 
can  be  made  to  exude  from  the  joints,  when 
twisted  together  by  strong  pressure.  The 
rice  is  then  bound  or  tied  up  in  sheaves,  as 
large  as  single  lengths  of  the  reaped  rice  will 
serve  to  tie  around.  The  sheaves  are  gener¬ 
ally  made  smaller  than  this.  The  sheaved 
rice  is  immediately  carried  to  the  barn-yard 
on  the  heads  of  the  laborers,  if  near  enough, 
or  by  water  in  large  flats ,  if  far  from  the 
barn.  It  is  there  put  up  in  small  cocks  or 
ricks,  to  remain  until  dry  enough  to  be  put  into 
larger  long  ricks  or  larger  round  stacks,  to 
remain  until  taken  down  for  thrashing.  The 
mode  of  putting  up  the  rice  in  the  ricks  or 
stacks  cannot  be  well  made  clear  by  mere 
description.  The  execution,  licwever,  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  of  the  round  stacks  is  admirable. 
The  latter  is  the  best  mode,  when  well  per¬ 
formed.  The  loss  or  injury  of  the  grain  by 
the  exposure  before  thrashing,  is  not  usually 
considerable,  when  the  licking  or  stacking  has 
been  well  executed.” 

Volunteer  Rice.— “  What  is  called  ‘  Vol 
unteer  Rice’  is  the  product  of  grains  scattered 
at  the  previous  harvest,  and  which  remain  or 
or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  through 
winter,  and  come  up  with  the  next  planted 
crop.  By  this  long  exposure  to  cold,  wet 
and  overflow,  as  would  occur  in  a  state  of 
nature,  it  seems  that  the  plant  is  disposed  to 
revert  from  its  artificial  character  and  quali¬ 
ties,  as  before  improved  by  culture,  to  its  pre¬ 
vious  natural  character  and  habits.  At  least 
this  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can  conceive  for 
the  singular  production  and  qualities  of  vol¬ 
unteer  rice.  The  plants  thus  produced,  and 
also  the  product  of  their  seeds,  as  generally 
believed,  if  saved  with  the  crop  and  planted, 
become  intermixed  with  the  good  seed,  have 
grains  with  a  red  anterior  skin  or  pellicle,  in¬ 
stead  of  white,  as  of  ordinary  and  good  rice. 
There  are  four  different  and  common  kinds  of 
Volunteer  rice,  and  even  different  varieties 
among  each  of  these,  in  the  lighter  or  deeper 
tipt  of  redness,  or  less  or  greater  thickness  of 
the  red  pellicle.  These  four  kinds  of  red  or 
volunteer  rice,  all  agreeing  in  having  a  red 
pellicle,  are  distinguished  as  .follows : 

First.  White  chaffed  samples. 

Second.  With  white  chaff,  having  a  black 
point,  and  spike  to  one  end  of  the  chaff.  This 
is  the  ordinary  and  general  kind. 

Third.  With  yellow  chaff,  and  having  a 
long  point. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  three  fall  off  so 
easily,  as  rarely  to  be  harvested  and  brought 
to  the  barn-yard;  and  especially  the  last, 
which  drops  its  seed  before  they  seem  ripe. 

Fourth,  With  yellow  chaff,  and  like  the 
last,  except  that  the  seeds  do  not  fall  off  in 
the  field,  and  the  grains  cannot  readily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  good  rice,  while  the  chaff  re¬ 
mains  unbroken. 

“  All  these,  except  the  last  kind,  may  be 
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distinguished  in  the  field  before  maturing 
the  seeds,  and  by  using  care  and  labor 
enough,  the  plants  pulled  out  and  destroyed. 
But  the  last  kind  cannot  be  known  either 
on  the  stalk  or  in  the  chaff.  But  with 
all  the  care  used  to  keep  laud  clear  of  red 
rice,  it  continues  more  or  less  infested  with 
all  the  kinds.  And  though „the  grain  is  not 
the  worse  in  any  thing  but  some  slight  re¬ 
mains  of  red  tint,  so  despotic  is  Fashion  in 
the  market,  that  a  crop  of  rice  loses  greatly 
in  appreciation  if  thus  showing  many  grains 
of  volunteer  rice.  I  have  been  informed  that 
in  Italy  the  admixture  is  not  regarded  by  the 
buyers  for  home  consumption.  The  plants 
of  volunteer  rice  are  usually  the  most  hardy, 
thrifty  and  luxuriant  of  the  crop— which 
helps  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  is  rice  ap¬ 
proaching  more  nearly  to  its  natural  and 
hardy  character. 

“  As  there  are  different  varieties  of  cultiva¬ 
ted  rice,  it  is  probable  that  to  this  difference 
of  origin  may  be  owing  the  different  kinds  of 
volunteer  rice.  A  white  chaffed  rice  was  for¬ 
merly  generally  cultivated,  which  has  been 
universally  substituted  by  the  *  gold  seed  ’  or 
yellow  chaffed  rice. 

“The  circumstances  stated  require  great 
care  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
growth,  and  still  more  the  increase  of  volun¬ 
teer  rice,  which  is  indeed  a  very  injurious 
weed  to  the  crop  ;  both  because  its  ovm  pro¬ 
duct  (if  it  were  worth  any  thing)  is  mostly 
lost  to  the  crop,  and  moreover  that  what  of  it 
is  saved  serves  to  contaminate  the  seed,  and 
lower  the  quality  and  market  price  of  the 
crop  for  sale.” 

Rusting  and  Manuring  Rice  Land. — “  The 
cultivation  of  rice  on  embanked  marsh  lands 
is  generally  continued  year  after  year,  for  a 
long  time,  without  cessation  or  rest  to  the 
land.  But  rich  and  deep  as  is  the  alluvial 
soil,  it  becomes  tired  and  gradually  less  pro¬ 
ductive  under  this  unceasing  and  unchanged 
production  of  rice,  and  it  is  found  profitable 
to  give  rest,  and  also  manure,  to  the  land 
when  long  cultivated.  Most  planters,  who  j 
have  land  enough,  give  a  year’s  rest  at  dis¬ 
tant  intervals,  and  always  find  a  profit  from 
it,  in  the  increase  of  the  next  year’s  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  in¬ 
crease  may  not  be  truly  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  alternation  or  change  of  growth,  as  well 
as  to  the  improvement  of  fertility.  Mr.  John 
H.  Allston  rests  his  land  (which  is  clay  soil 
on  the  Pee  Dee)  for  two  years  together,  keep¬ 
ing  it  dry  during  the  time,  and  he  finds  that 
this,  if  done  once  in  10  or  12  years,  will  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  next  crop,  or  raise  it  from 
a  previous  product  of  40  bushels  to  60  per 
acre.  Manuring  with  the  rice  straw  is  also 
practised  with  advantage  by  those  planters 
who  have  no  high-land  or  other  culture,  or 
not  enough  to  require  the  straw  as  manure. 
Dr,  Heriot  is  one  of  these,  and  has  lately 


applied  his  rice-straw  to  fields  thrown  out  of 
rice  culture  for  that  year,  and  cultivated 
(dry,  of  course)  in  cow-peas.  This  change 
and  manuring  he  has  found  to  double  the 
next  crop  of  rice.  Colonel  Belie  has,  by 
manuring  and  rest,  made  upwards  of  90 
bushels  of  (rough)  rice  to  the  acre.  Both  he 
and  Dr.  Heriot  own  and  raise  on  Sandy  Is¬ 
land,  of  which  barren  sandy  soil  is  their  only 
highland,  and  on  which  their  manure  was  be_ 
fore  entirely  thrown  away,  or  left  to  rot  i 
waste,  without  producing  the  most  transicn11 
productive  power.” — Ed.  Ruffin. 

RICE  m  SOUTHERN  STATES,  Etc.— 
Col.  Ward,  of  South  Carolina,  says  that,  in  1845, 
he  planted  a  field  of  16  acres  in  ripe  of  two 
different  kinds,  known  as  long  and  small  grain. 
The  long  grain  produced  rough  rice  376 
bushels,  making  clean  rice  10,754  lbs.,  worth 
$404  67,  and  a  residuum  of  519  82,  or  16 
bushels  and  7  quarts  of  small  or  broken  rice, 
and  31  bushels  of  flour.  There  was  then,  per 
acre  of  merchantable  rice,  1,344$  lbs.,  worth 
$50  58  per  acre.  The  small  grain  produced 
348  bushels,  rough  rice,  making  12,767  lbs,, 
worth  $404  56.  There  was,  then,  per  acre, 

I, 34-5$-  lbs.  of  merchantable  rice,  worth 
$50  87,  and  a  residuum  of  16  bushels  and 
23  quarts  of  broken  rice  and  33  bushels  of 
flour. 

In  1846,  Dr.  E.  T.  Hewitt  plaited  a  field 
of  25  acres  in  alternate  beds,  as  in  the  fore¬ 
going  case.  His  results  were,  long  grain, 
392  bushels  roifgh  rice,  making  12,099  lbs. 
clean  rice,  or  968  lbs.  nearly,  per  acre,  worth 
$43  81  to  the  acre,  and  a  residuum  of  4| 
bushels  of  small  rice  and  404  bushels  of  flour. 
The  small  grain  produced  381  bushels,  making 

II, 065  lbs.  clean  rice,  being  885.2  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  and  worth  $39  514  to  the  acre,  with  a 
residuum  of  5$  bushels  of  small  rice  and  87 
bushels  of  flour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  these  small  residuary  portions 
of  the  unmerchantable  product  are  used  on 
the  plantations,  either  as  food  lor  the  hands 
or  the  stock  upon  it. 

It  is  also  of  value  to  note  the  rate,  per 
pound,  at  which  the  rice  appears  to  have  been 
sold : 

Pounds.  Value  Rate  per  pound. 


i'irsfc  parcel,  long 

grain, .  10,754  §404  67  3K  cts.  nearly. 

Do.  do.  small,  10,767  404  56  3%  « 

Second  parcel,  long 

grain, .  12,099  547  62  4.44  cts. 

Do.  do.  BmaU  11,065  493  96  4.46  « 


This  will  give  an  average  price  of  4.09 
cents,  nearly,  for  the  varieties,  as  stated,  per 
pound,  in  the  two  years  1845  and  1846,  and 
an  average  money  product  to  the  acre  of' 
$45  14  nearly,  an  average  product  in  bushels, 
of  rough  rice  of  36$  nearly,  and  an  average 
product  of  merchantable  rice  of  1,090  lb3. 

The  highest  price  per  pound  is  4.46  cents,, 
j  the  lowest  3$  cents;  the  largest  product  per 
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acre  of  clean  rice  is  1,342|-  lbs.,  the  small¬ 
est  is  8S5.2-  lbs. — makiug  the  product  of  the 
first  50  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  the 
second,  per  acre  of  clean  rice;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
latter  was  no  more  than  a  common  crop,  even 
if  the  former  were  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
hence  making  it  a  safe  basis  to  make  calcu¬ 
lations  upon. 

Are  there  not,  among  your  readers,  some 
Carolinians  and  Georgians,  who  would  be  able 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture,  cost  of  it,  and  the  probable  results?  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  proper  direction  of  labor 
and  capital,  could  monopolize  the  supply  of 
rice  as  it  now  does  of  cotton,  and  thus  add 
another  strong  item  to  the  strong  influences 
she  now  possesses  on  the  commerce  and 
destiny  of  the  world,  and  render  her  institu¬ 
tions  more  safe  and  her  property  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  Could  the  vast  quantities  of  rich 
marsh  lands  that  exist  on  our  Atlantic  aud 
Gulf  coasts  be  converted  into  rice  fields,  a 
very  extensive  opening  would  be  made  for  an 
additional  application  of  slave  labor,  and  con¬ 
sequent  security  and  advantage  to  our  section 
of  the  country.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
low-land  rice  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
coasts  and  marshes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf 
and  the  Mississippi.  Throughout  the  south 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  susceptible 
of  being  flooded  by  springs  and  perennial 
streams,  far  in  the  interior,  and  capable  of 
producing  the  most  heavy  crops  of  rice  at  the 
smallest  cost,  either  for  land  preparation  or 
culture,  and  in  portions  of  the  country  the 
most  healthful  and  inviting. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  rice  in  China, 
noticed  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1847, 
page  173,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  great  part  of  the  southern  country. 
The  large  flats  along  small  streams,  capable 
of  being  dammed  and  thrown  over  f-rge 
tracts  of  lands,  and  the  springs  that  so  gener¬ 
ally  issue  from  the  hills  that  border  these 
flats  that  may  so  easily  be  turned  upon  them, 
render  flooding,  in  many  places,  a  work  of  the 
smallest  possible  cost,  and  of  the  utmost 
safety  and  security. 

RICE  ESTATE  OF  GOV.  AIKEN-,  OF 
S.  G. — While  upon  the  subject  of  rice,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  introducing,  from  the 
American  Agriculturist,  the  sketch  of  a  visit, 
by  Solon  Robinson,  Esq.,  to  Jehossee  Island, 
the  magnificent  rice  estate  of  Ex- Governor 
Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  ourselves 
frequently  passed  this  plantation,  between 
Savannah  aud  Charleston,  aud  know  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world : 

This  island  contains  about  3,300  acres,  no 
part  of  which  is  over  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above 
tide,  aud  not  more  than  200  to  300  acres 


but  what  was  subject  to  overflow,  until 
dyked  out  by  an  amount  of  labor  almost  in¬ 
conceivable  to  be  performed  by  individua  1 
enterprise,  when  we  also  take  into  account 
the  many  miles  of  navigable  canals  and 
smaller  ditches.  There  are  1,500  acres  of 
rice  lands,  divided  into  Convenient  compart¬ 
ments  for  flooding,  by  substantial  banks,  and 
all  laid  off  in  beds,  between  ditches  three  feet 
deep  and  only  thirty-five  feet  apart.  Part  of 
the  land  was  tide-water  marsh,  and  part  of 
it  timber  swamp.  Besides  this,  Gov.  Aiken 
cultivates  500  acres  in  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes ; 
the  balance  is  gardens,  yards,  lawns,  and  in 
woods,  pasture  and  unreclaimed  swamp. 
Wood  is  becoming  scarce  on  the  island — so . 
much  so  that  he  drives  the  steam-engine,  to 
thrash  the  crop,  by  burning  straw,  which 
answers  a  good  purpose,  but  is  of  doubtful 
economy ;  though  he  intends  carefully  to  save 
and  apply  the  ashes,  which  are  very  abund¬ 
ant,  and  note  the  difference,  in  value,  between 
that  application  and  the  manure  made  from 
the  decomposed  straw.  It  is  generally  cal¬ 
culated  that  two  thirds  of  the  straw  will  be 
sufficient  fuel  to  thrash  the  crop,  but  Gov. 
Aiken  has  not  found  it  so.  He  says  there  i3 
no  more  danger  of  fire  in  the  use  of  straw 
than  in  any  other  fuel.  The  flue  is  carried 
off  fifty  or  sixty  feet  along  the  ground,  and 
there  rises  in  a  tall  stack  that  never  emits  any 
■ sparks .  Sugar  planters,  and  all  fanners  who 
use  steam,  may  do  well  to  notice  this.  I 
recollect  Mr.  Burgwyn  carries  his  off  from  his 
barn  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  effect. 

Governor  Aiken,  however,  has  one  improve¬ 
ment  that  I  recollect  mentioning  to  Mr.  B.  he 
would  require ;  that  is,  a  “  man  hole”  into  this 
flue,  to  enable  him  to  clean  out  the  great  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  cinders  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stack.  In  Gov.  Aiken’s  there  are  two,  which 
are  closed  by  iron  covers. 

The  thrashing  apparatus  is  a  most  conve¬ 
nient  one.  The  sheaves  are  brought  from  the 
stacks  in  the  great  smooth  yard  to  a  large 
shed  where  all  the  sheltered  grain  can  be 
saved,  and  are  there  opened  and  laid  on 
carriers,  similar  to  cane  carriers,  which-  carry 
them  up  to  these  machines  in  the  second 
story,  where  the  grain  is  separated  from  the 
straw,  and  falls  down  into  winnowing  ma¬ 
chines,  from  whence  it  is  removed  by  hand  (it 
might  be  carried  by  machinery)  to  another 
part  of  the  building,  over  a  canal,  and  is  let 
down  into  boats  to  carry  it  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  hulling -mill,  which  is  exactly  like  Col. 
Carson’s,  and  driven  by  tide.  It  is  carried 
from  the  boats  to  the  mill  by  band,  or  rather 
head,  where  a  little  head-work  of  another 
kind  would  take  it  up  out  of  the  boat  by 
elevators. 

The  straw  is  consumed  almost  as  fast  as 
thrashed.  And  here  the  saving  of  labor  in 
getting  wood,  as  well  as  the  saying  of  labor 
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in  stacking  the  straw  and  hauling  manure, 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  an  offset  to 
the  loss  of  manure  in  burning  the  straw.  . 

The  rice,  for  seed,  is  always  thrashed  bj” 
hand,  as  experience  has  taught  that  the 
vitality  of  a  considerable  portion  is  injured  in 
the  thrashing-machines.  It  is  just  so  xoith 
wheat.  [An  experienced  farmer  thinks  about 
oae  grain  in  500  is  injured  by  thrashing  with 
machines,  and,  as  about  six  per  cent,  by  the 
last  process,  there  is  still  a  great  pecuniary 
advantage  in  favor  of  thrashing  with  a  ma¬ 
chine. — Eds.] 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  two  to 
three  bushels,  planted  in  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart,  opened  by  trenching  ploughs ;  and,  sin¬ 
gular  as  it  may  sound  to  some  other  rice 

fjlanters,  Governor  Aiken  ploughs  all  of  the 
and  that  will  bear  a  mule  or  horse,  of  which 
he  works  about  forty,  and  twenty  oxen. 

5  Com  is  generally  planted  in  hills,  upon  the 
upland  part  of  the  island,  which  is  sandy,  four 
by  five  feet,  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  yields 
an  average  of  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Corn, 
upon  the  low  or  rice  land,  does  not  yield  well, 
though  It  makes  very  large  stalks.  With 
sweet  potatoes,  on  the  contrary,  the  low  land 
produces  nearly  double,  and  of  better  quality, 
averaging  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  fre¬ 
quently  400  bushels.  The  average  yield  of 
rice  is  45  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  upon  one 
eighty- acre  lot  the  average  yield  is  64  oushels. 
The  crop  upon  that  lot,  last  year,  was  5,100 
bushels,  weighing  234,600  lbs.;,  that  is,  46  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  This  made  229  barrels  of 
whole  rice,  two  barrels  of  middling,  and  two 
and  a  half  barrels  of  small  rice,  which,  at 
600  lbs.  each,  (probably  about  20  lbs.  below 
the  average,)  would  make  140,100  lbs.  This, 
at  three  cents,  will  give  the  very  snug  sum  of 
§4,203  for  the  crop  of  80  acres. 

The  average  annual  sales  of  the  place  do 
not  vary  materially  from  §25,000,  and  the 
average  annual  expenses  not  far  from  §10,000,  j 
of  which  sum  §2,000  is  paid  the  overseer,  who 
is  the  only  white  man  upon  the  place,  besides 
the  owner,  who  is  always  absent  during  the 
sickly  months  of  summer.  All  the  engineers, 
millers,  smiths,  carpenters  and  sailors,  are 
black.  A  vessel,  belonging  to  the  island,  goes 
twice  a  week  to  Charleston  and  carries  a 
cargo  of  one  hundred  casks.  The  last  crop 
was  1,500  casks;  the  year  before,  1,800, 
and  all  provisions  and  grain  required  made 
upon  the  place.  Last  year,  there  wi's  not 
more  than  half  a  supply  of  provisions. 

_  Like  nearly  all  the  lower-country  planta¬ 
tions,  the  diet  of  the  people  is  principally 
vegetable.  Those  who  work  “task  work” 
receive,  as  rations,  half  a  bushel  of  sweet 
potatoes  a  Week,  or  six  quarts  of  corn-meal  or 
rice,  with  beef  or  pork,  or  mutton  occasion¬ 
ally,  say  two  or  three  meals  a  week.  As  all 
the  tasks  are  very  light,  affording  them  nearly 


one  fourth  of  the  time  to  raise  a  crop  for 
themselves,  they  always  have  an  abundance, 
and  sell  a  good  deal  for  cash.  They  also  raise 
pigs  and  poultry,  though  seldom  lor  their  own 
eating.  They  catch  a  great  many  fish,  oys¬ 
ters,  crabs,  <fec. 

The  carpenters,  millers,  <fcc.,  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  crop  foi 
themselves,  draw  large  rations,  I  think  a 
bushel  of  corn  a  week,  which  gives  them  a 
surplus  for  sale.  The  children  and  non- 
workers  are  fed  on  corn-bread,  hominy,  mo¬ 
lasses,  rice,  potatoes,  soup,  die, 

The  number  of  negroes  upon  the  place  is 
just  about  '700,  occupying  84  double  frame 
houses,  each  containing  two  tenements  of 
three  rooms  to  a  family,  besides  the  cockloft. 
Each  tenement  has  its  separate  door  and 
window,  and  a  good  brick  fireplace,  and 
nearly  all  have  a  garden  paled  in.  There  are 
two  common  hospitals  and  a  “lying-in  hos¬ 
pital,”  and  a  very  neat,  commodious  church, 
which  is  well  filled,  every  Sabbath,  with  an 
orderly,  pious  congregation,  and  service  per¬ 
formed  by  a  respectable  Methodist  clergyman, 
who  also  performs  the  baptismal,  communion, 
marriage  and  burial  rites. 

There  is  a  small  stock  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  kept  upon  the  place  for  meat,  which 
are  only  allowed  to  come  upon  the  fields  in 
winter,  under  charge  of  keepers.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  all  of  wood,  but  generally  plain,  sub¬ 
stantial  and  good.  There  is  a  pretty  good 
supply  of  tools,  carts,  boats,  &c.,  and  the  land 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  §100  an  acre,  for  the 

rice  land,  which  would  be, .  §150,000 

The  600  acres  upland,  §25  per  acre,  12,500 

The  negroes,  at  §300  each, . .  210,000 

Stock,  tools  and  other  property,  say,  7,500 

§380,000 

which  will  show  rather  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
made  from  sales  of  crops,  notwithstanding 
the  amount  of  sales  look  so  large.  - 

Now,  the  owner  of  all  this  property  lives 
in  a  very  humble  cottage,  embowered  in 
dense  shrubbery  and  making  no  show,  and  is, 
in  fact,  as  a  dwelling  for  a  gentleman  of 
wealth,  far  inferior,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
convenience,  to  any  negro  house  upon  the 
place,  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  that  class  of 
people/1 

He  and  his  family  are  as  plain  and  unosten¬ 
tatious,  in  their  manners,  as  the  house  they 
live  in ;  but  they  possess,  in  a  most  eminent 
degree,  that  true  politeness  and  hospitality 
that  will  win  upon  your  heart  and  make 
you  feel  at  home  in  their  humble  cot,  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  will  enjoy  a  visit  there 
better  than  in  a  palace. 

Nearly  all  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and 
the  buildings,  except  the  house,  erected  new , 
within  the  twenty  years  that  Governor  Aiken 
has  owned  the  island.  I  fully  believe  that  he 
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is  more  concerned  to  make  his  .people  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy,  than  he  is  to  make 
money. 

RICE  OF  THE  UPLANDS. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Pendleton  (South  Carolina) 
Farmer  and  Planter  communicates  the_  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  experiments  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  Upland  Rice : 

Say  to  Broomsedge,  that  some  planters  in 
"Williamsburg  planted  their  cotton  lands  all 
in  rice  last  year,  and  tended  in  the  same  way 
as  they  would  cotton,  and  were  successful  in 
a  crop,  and  think  it  is  better  business  than 
five  or  six  cent  cotton.  I  would  say,  for  my 
own  part,  that  rice  is  very  easily  made.  Plant 
it  from  two  to  three  and  a  halt  feet  apart  in 
drills,  and  keep  the  grass  out  of  it.  If  seeded 
from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  oi  April, 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  obtained,  if  the 
.  season  is  not  too  dry  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  When  I  say  good  crop,  I  mean,  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
tide  way  of  planting  is  quite  different,  be¬ 
cause  tlie  lancis  are  rich,  and  convenience  of 
water  makes  it  mature  better.  The  tide¬ 
water  growers  plant  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  the  drill,  and  sow  at  least  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  For  our  up  country, 
from  one  peck  to  one  half  bushel  is  quite 
enough.  I  made  this  year  from  two  acres 
about  seventy-five  bushels  of  fine  heavy  rice 
— seeded  and  tended  precisely  as  cotton. 

Another  writer  says:  Some  four  years  since, 
I  cleared  a  piece  of  land,  through  which  there 
ran  .a  branch  in  my  skirts  of  land  too  wet  for 
corn ;  on  these  necks  I  sowed  rice,  in  rows 
where  I  could  make  them,  and  where  too  wet 
to  make  rows,  I  sowed  broadcast,  none  of 
which  received  any  culture,  and  yielded  a 
barrel  of  clean  rice,  at  the  rice  mill  of  T.  Gas- 
saway,  some  six  miles  from  Pendleton.  My 
second  effort  was  with  the  upland  rice;  I 
fianted  between  the  drills  in  my  corn  (on 
and  known  here  as  second  bottom)  about 
three  half  pints ;  this  was  worked  as  my  corn, 
the  product  one  and  a  half  bushels  from  the 
thrashing  machine.  My  third  effort  was  made 
this  summer,  both  on  lands  rather  wet  for 
corn,  and  on  that  of  the  most  elevated  lands 
on  my  farm ;  I  planted  the  wet  lands  in  drills, 
three  and  a  half  by  one  foot,  which  was 
worked  as  my  corn,  and  made  as  good  rice  as 
I  have  ever  seen ;  that  on  the  highlands  was 
planted  between  the  drills  in  my  corn — it  was 
feeble  when  young,  and  required  care  in  its 
culture,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  it  yielded  more 
food  for  my  family  than  the  corn  of  the  same 
field. 

The  grain  of  rice  is  not  all  that  is  useful ; 
the  straw  being  soft,  is  easily  cut  by  the 
knife,  and  masticated  by  the  horse  and  cow, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  food.  My  mode 
of  freeing  the  rice  from  the  straw  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  thrashing  and  cleaning  wheat. 


RICE  PRODUCT  IN  LOUISIANA. — It 
was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  perused  an 
article  upon  the  subject  of  Rice  in  one  of  your 
numbers ;  a  product  that  has  latterly  been 
diminishing,  I  think,  in  this  state,  the  lands 
being  bought  up  for  the  perhaps  more  lucra¬ 
tive  crop  of  sugar.  Though  not  quite  so  heavy 
in  its  gross  amount  as  our  two  great  staples, 
yet  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  large 
parish,  (Plaquemines,)  and  other  parts  of  the 
state,  are  devoted  to  its  production.  This 
crop  is  more  to  be  valued,  as  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  middling  and  poorer  classes,  giv¬ 
ing  to  them  a  neat  and  comfortable  support, 
and  to  many  a  handsome  revenue.  But  little 
capital  is  required  in  its  cultivation,  and  it 
constitutes  a  particularly  healthy  food  in. 
damp  southern  latitudes.  Tim  consumption 
of  it  is  immense ;  and  from  having  been  used 
a  short  time  past  in  this  county  as  a  luxury, 
it  is  now  to  be  found  on  all  well-arranged 
tables  in  the  Union, 

In  regarding  the  expensive  and  laborious 
works  of  a  South  Carolina  rice  plantation,  one 
accustomed  to  the  manner  of  its  cultivation 
here  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  very 
small  difference  in  the  yield,  and  the  vast 
difference  in  labor.  The  quality,  however,  is 
different.  South  Carolina  rice  commands 
from  one . half  to  three  fourths  of  a  cent  here 
more  than  Louisiana.  This  arises  from  two 
causes — the  Louisiana  rice  not  being  as  white, 
and  the  grains  being  more  broken  than  the 
Carolina.  Both  of  these  faults,  I  believe,  can 
be  remedied  by  cultivation  and  improvements 
of  machinery.  I  hoped  to  have  seen  in  your 
article  on  the  subject,  the  reason  that  some 
rice  breaks  more  in  cleaning  than  others.  The 
difference  in  whiteness,  I  am  aware,  proceeds 
from  the  inferior  manner  of  preparing  it  for 
market.  Can  you  not  point  out  the  means  of 
remedying  the  former  delect,  which  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  culture  ?  These  are  the  two 
objectionable  things  against  Creole  or  Louis¬ 
iana  rice.  It  is,  however,  much  sweeter,  and 
not  so  apt  to  get  musty  as  the  imported.  I 
have  heard  exactly  opposite  reasons  given  by 
the  planters  here  for  the  first  of  these  faults. 
Certainly'the  improvement  of  a  crop  so  im¬ 
portant  to  a  largo  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  state,  tending  to  the  division  of  our 
farming  labors,  a  result  most  anxiously  to  be 
desired,  from  the  low  prices  of  both  sugar  and 
cotton,  should  occupy  most  particular  attention. 

The  rice  crop,  from  the  great  care  with  which 
it  is  made  here,  the  extreme  richness  of  the 
land,  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to  it,  and 
perhaps,  it  may  be,  the  enervated  habits  of 
the  people  generally,  has  never  been  fostered 
or  reduced,  to  a  science,  as  in  other  countries, 
where  the  soils  are  poorer  and  climate  worse. 
I  have  conversed  with  many  intelligent  South 
Carolina  planters  and  managers  of  plantations, 
and  they  all  agree  that  the  land  is  suitable 
and  climate  proper  to  vie  here  with  Carolina, 
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in  both  quantity  and  quality.  There  is  this  is  to  begin  in  February  to  dig  opt  the  ditches, 
difference  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  which,  in  a  farm  of  four  acres  front  on  the 
Louisiana,  on  the  borders  of  pur  rivers  and  river,  consist  of  one  ditch,  four  feet  wide  or 
tributaries: — It  is  well  known  that  in  Garo-  more,  four  to  five  feet  deep, running  from  the 
lina,  on  the  rice  plantations,  the  water  used  is  river  to  the  swamp,  with  a  dam  or  gate  be 
tide  -water,  with  little  or  no  current,  and  the  hind,  at  right  angles,  to  this  main  ditch.  At 
swamps  large ;  that  the  water  lies  on  large  every  half-acre  is  a  two-foot  cross  ditch,  with 
districts,  sometimes  drawn  off,  at  ethers  let  on,  a  bank  behind  it  to  confine  the  water  about  a 
leaving  great  fields  subject  to  the  influence  foot  high,  or  more.  At  the  back  of  the  field 
of  a  burning  sun,  creating  malaria,  and  en-  is  a  four-foot  ditch  running  parallel  with  the 
gendering  the  worst  kind  of  disease,,  insomuch  river,  with  a  high  bank  on  the  outside  to  com 
that  the  planters  yearly  leave  the  country  for  pletely  dam  in  the  field,  with  a  flood-gate 
the  cities,  where  smoke  and  fires,  or  some  opening|behind  to  gauge  the  height  of  water, 
other  causes,  seem  to  dispel  the  evil.  When  March  arrives,  all  the  ditches  having 

Such  is  not  the  case  here.  It  is  a  well-  been  opened,  they  commence  ploughing,  mud 
known  fact,  that  the  rice  plantations,  both  as  or  not,  rain  or  sunshine,  if  the  oxen  can  go 
regards  whites  and  blacks,  are  more  healthy  through  it  There  are  generally  six  oxen, 
than  the  sugar  and  cotton.  From  what  cause  two  drivers,  and  one  to  guide  the  plough, 
does  this  arise  ?  has  been  often  asked  by  many.  The  work  is  generally,  where  the  land  is  dry, 
With  the  same  hot  sun  and  climate,  andoccu-  well  and  neatly  done,  with  the  old  Roman 
Dying  a  district  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  on  plough,  by  us  called  the  French  sock  plough, 
Doth  sides  of  the  river,  with  but  two  or  three  the  best  in  the  world  for  stiff  land.  I  have 
sugar  plantations,  at  long  distances,  there  tried  such  land  successively  with  the  centre 
exists  almost  one  undivided  rice-field,  making  draft  of  Jacobs,  Cary,  and  others,  none  of 
on  an  average  about  thirty  thousand  ban-els  which  could  equal  this  with  the  same  team, 
of  clean  rice  yearly,  and  overflowing  the  The  planters  sow  and  harrow  in  the  rice  in 
whole  country  around  them,  except  a  few  succession,  as  they  can  generally  water  the 
front  acres,  generally  appropriated  to  corn  and  back  cuts  first,  being  lower  than  the  front ; 
potatoes.  There  can  be  but  one  cause  for  its  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  river 
health.  The  fall  of  the  land  is  abrupt  to  the  is  not  high  enough  to  water  any  but  the  back, 
bayous  and  lakes  behind,  and  the  sea  being  which  covers  up  first,  and  is  ready  sooner  for 
near,  at  the  time  the  Mississippi  is  high  the  the  water.  The  rice  is  sown  broad-cast,  about 
rice  is  at  the  watering  stage,  and  the  .  water  three  fourths  of  a  barrel  to  an  acre.  I  have 
here  not  being  taken  off  at  all,  is  kept  con-  often  seen  the  planters  harrow  it  in  with  oxen, 
stantly  running  from  the  river  back,  prevent-  knee-deep  in  mud.  As  soon  as  the  back  rice 
ing  the  back-water  from  ever  becoming  comes  up,  they  put  on  a  little  water,  just 
stagnant,  and  cany  ing  off,  with  the  rapidity  leaving  the  heads  out,  to  check  the  weeds 
of  its  current,  the  vegetable  matter  that  in  and  grass ;  and  from  this  time  out  it  is  kept 
decomposing  causes  malaria.  The  water,  too,  in  water,  always  leaving  the  heads  out  until 
being  drawn  off  at  so  late  a  date,  the  land  ripe  for  cutting,  at  which  time  all  the  water  is 
does  not  dry  sufficiently  early  to  cause  de-  drawn  off,  or  a  little  before.  "When  the  rice 
composition,  before  the  cooler  and  stormy  comes  up,  the  weeds  and  grass  also  appear ; 
months  come  on  and  disperse  it.  Most  cer-  the  grass  is  kept  under  by  water,  but  not  so 
tain  it  is,  that  no  country  so  thickly  settled  the  weeds,  and  a  kind  of  grass  having  a  thou- 
in  southern  latitudes  as  the  rice-planting  part  sand  seeds,  that  sometimes  takes  almost  entire 
of  the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  has  a  greater  possession  of  the  fields.  These  have  to  be 
amount  of  healthy  people  and  fine  children,  carefully  eradicated  with  the  hand,  pulling 
Why  is  not  more  attention  paid  to  the  im-  them  up  frequently,  knee-deep  in  water.  The 
provement  of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  process  produces  disagreeable  effects  on  the 
of  this  valuable  and  lucrative  staple  ?  legs,  but  is  avoided  by  greasing  them  before 

.  The  rice  planters,  as  a  body,  generally  con-  going  in,  in  the  morning.  The  hands  weed 
sist  of  those  who  have  but  small  farms,  not  about  one  quarter  to  one  third  of  an  acre  per 
wealthy,  and’  hitherto  almost  entirely  unedu-  day,  and  sometimes  one-half- or  more,  as  the 
cated,  and  unable,  from  the  smallness  of  their  weeds  are  more  or  less  bad,  thick  pulling 
means,  to  vary  their  crops  from  their  general  them  up  by  the  roots,  which  readily  yield, 
routine ;  and  not  having  the  capital  to  put  up  So  quick  is  the  vegetation  of  rice,  that  one 
sufficiently  valuable  machinery,  and  to  prop-  weeding  is  enough ;  but  from  the  slowness  of 
erly  prepare  their  crops  for  market,  nor  yet  the  operation,  the  last  part  of  the  crop  is  very 
to  get  out  more  th*»n  ten  to  twelve  barrels  a  full  of  weeds  before  they  can  get  to  it,  and 
day,  they  have  never  progressed  since  then-  sometimes,  should  the  water  fall  too  soon,  it 
commencement.  This,  too,  while  our  other  is  much  injured  by  being  choked  by  them, 
staples  have  advanced  beyond  the  most  san*  Here  is,  T  think,  one  of  the  faults  of  the  culti- 
guine  expectations;  having,  at  this  present  vation  by  the  present  mode.  I  wili;  presently 
moment,  we  may  say,  stocked  the  whole  world,  point  out  the  mode  of  avoiding  this  disaster. 

The  common"  system  of  rice-planting  here,  The  crop  being  finished,  and  the  weeds  taken 
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out  from  the  rice,  they  spend  a  short  time  pre¬ 
paring  latrmia  strips  from  the  woods,  to  tieun 
the  bundles,  which  they  do  in  the  field  as  it  is 
dried.  This  is  generally  in  July  or  August, 
when  a  man  or  two  is  hired  to  assist,  and 
then,  with  the  sickle,  the  rice  is  cut  down 
very  neatly,  about  one  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  a  day,  as  it  may  be,  better  or 
worse,  standing  or  blown  down.  It  (kies  one 
day  in  the  siio.  It  is  then  tied  in  bundles, 
and  put  in  small  stacks  in  the  field  convenient 
to  the  cutters,  without  stack-poles.  The  grain 
is  turned  inside  and  the  stem  outside.  When 
all  is  cut  down  and  stacked  in  three  small 
stacks,  they  airange  their  grain-yards  and 
begb  hauling  i.r;  the  first  cut  being  hauled 
first,  and  so  on,  until  all  is  stacked  at  the 
house.  The  blocks  are  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  stacks  are  made  regular 
to  bold  about  twenty  barrels  clean  rice.  They 
are  well  pointed,  without  poles,  and  topped 
with  latania.  By  stacking  first  in  the  field  in 
small  stacks,  the  first  sweat  is  passed  through, 
and  when  it  is  opened  and  hauled,  it  is  stacked 
a  second  time;  it  then  becomes  aired,  and 
dries  perfectly,  and  keeps  for  years  without 
mould  or  mildew. 

When  ri.ee  is  wanted  for  the  mill,  eight  or 
ten  tackeys,  or  small  horses,  are  tied  one  to 
another  to  a  post ;  the  rice  is  placed  on  the 
ground  about  three  feet  deep,  the  heads  up, 
and  the  animals  are  made  to  trot  around, 
occasionally  shaking  up  the  rice.  In  this  Way 
about  twenty  barrels  per  day  are  usually 
trodden  out.  It  is  then  turned  in  a  small 
hand-mill  of  wood,  like  a  common  corn-mill, 
and  partially  hulled ;  then  placed  in  a  mortar, 
or  four  mortars  in  a  row,  where  the  like  num¬ 
ber  of  pestles  pound  it  till  the  balance  of  the 
hull,  and  a  skin  that  has  a  yellow  appearance, 
are  taken  off.  When  it  is  fanned  and  freed 
from  the  chaff  by  this  process,  about  seven  to 
eight  barrels  a  day  is  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  market.  This  is,  as  yet,  the  largest 
amount  averaged,  I  believe,  in  a  day,  except 
by  a  small  steam-mill  once  started  here  by 
an  engineer,  which  got  out  about  twenty  bar¬ 
rels  a  day;  but  the  prejudice  was  so  strong 
against  that  mode  of  cleaning,  that  the  mill 
could  at  last  neither  buy,  nor  get  rice  upon 
toll,  and  was  abandoned. 

It  is  by  preventing  the  weeds  in  the  rice 
that  its  more  extensive  cultivation  can  be  con¬ 
ducted,  a  better  article  produced,  and  the 
worst  part  of  the  labor  avoided,  allowing  the 
worker  to  make  more  to  the  hand  bv  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity.  It  is  here,  generally,  the 
rice  planter  fails ;  the  weeds  and  grass  catch 
him,  and  he  loses  much  of  his  yields.  He 
has  also  a  worse  quality  of  rice.  I  have  re¬ 
commended  the  following  cultivation  to  several  i 
planters,  but  have  been  told  that  enough  is 
made  by  the  present  process,  and  why  should 
our  alteration  be  adopted  ?  The  reason  the 
weeds  are  so  bad  and  the  grass  so  troublesome, 


preventing  the  cultivation  of  so  many  acres 
properly,  is  that  the  ground  is  broken  up  in 
the  spring  after  all  the  grass  begins. to  grow, 
and  the  rice  being  planted  immediately  in 
succession,  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  weeds 
never  lose  their  life,  but  go  on  growing  im¬ 
mediately,  aDd  get  ahead  of  the  rice,  which 
has  to  sprout,  and  is  at  first  delicate  and  slow 
in  starting.  These  roots  can  be  killed  by 
starting  the  ox  plough  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  ploughing  all  the  land  deeply  during 
those  months,  the  roots  of  the  grass  being 
turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter. 
Ditch  in  December  and  'February,  and  then, 
with  three  horse  ploughs  in  March,  the  already 
pulverized  ground  can  be  turned  up  and 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  harrowed  over  with  a 
light  horse  narrow ;  then  sow  the  rice  and 
harrow  it  in  lightly,  keeping  the  ground  as 
dry  as  you  can ;  now  you  may  moisten  it  with 
water  slightly,  and  the  ride  will  all  come  up 
and  require  little  or  no  weeding.  The  quality 
will  be  better,  and  the  quantity  certainly  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  By  this  process  also,  the 
old  residuum  on  the  ground  will,  being  plough¬ 
ed  in  early,  be  well  rotted,  and  assist  the 
vegetation  of  the  crop.  The  consequence  of 
this  fall  and  winter  ploughing  would  save  the 
like  amount  of  work  in  the  water  at  our  most 
unhealthy  season,  and  in  the  most  valuable 
time  to  the  planter.  The  weeding  being 
light  and  early  over,  the  preparations  for 
'cutting  can  be  sooner  made,  the  crop  gathered 
in  in  good  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
instead  of  seven  and  eight  barrels,  ten  and 
twelve  can  be  made  to  the  acre,  and  a  much 
easier  crop. 

If  the  Carolina  mode  of  working  by  drill 
were  tiled  properly,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  found  advantageous  here  as  it  has  been 
there.  I  have  tried  fifteen  or  twenty  acres 
many  years  ago  in  that  manner,  and  found  it 
do  well,  yield  well,  and  the  rice  was  of  good 
quality.  I  had  no'  difficulty,  with  a  good 
canal,  in  taking  the  water  off  and  on  when 
wanted.  I  hoed  it  the  same  as  corn,  and  then 
let  on  water  again.  It  is  said  that  water  bad 
better  be  kept  on  until  the  rice  is  nearly 
ready  to  be  cut,  as  it  makes  the  stalk  tender, 

,  and  prevents  it  from  breaking.  In  case  of 
|  blowing  down,  many  say  if  they  make  very 
[  heavy  crops  they  cannot  take  them  off.  This 
is  applicable  to  all  southern  crops ;  more 
hands  have  always  to  be  hired  in  harvest,  and 
it  is  a  poor  excuse. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Louisiana  rice 
should  not  be  as  good  as  any  other,  and  yield 
as  much,  except  bad  cultivation  and  worse 
manufacture.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  rice  land  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
parish,  near  the  sea-shore,  on  the  river,  very 
cheap,  and  far  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  quantity  than  any  other  lands  in  the 
state.  They  have  the  advantage  of  climate 
for  sugar,  rice,  or  cotton.  The  net  product  of 
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a  common  acre  jf  land  in  rice,  ready  for  sale, 
is  eight  to  ten  barrels.  The  common  price  is 
seven  to  eight  dollars,  sometimes  five  and  ten 
dollars,  per  barrel.  The  acres  planted  per  hand 
are  eight  to  ten,  and  as  many  as  fifteen,  some¬ 
times,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood. 

RICE  CULTURE  1ST  THE  EAST  IN¬ 
DIES.— Rice — Oryza  saliva. — Dr.  Roxburgh 
considers  that  the  wild  rice,  known  as  Mvari 
in  Sanscrit,  as  Newaree  in  Telinga,  and  as 
Aruz  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent  from  whence 
have  sprung  all  the  cultivated  varieties,  of 
which  he  says  40  or  50  are  known,  but  Baboo 
Rhadakant  Deb  enumerates  120. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  all 
permanent  distinct  varieties:  many  of  them 
are  doubtless  the  same  variety  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list  by  other  names;  and  others 
are  similarly  mentioned  by  several  titles, 
though  only  casually  altered  in  appearance 
or  quality  by  being  grown  on  different  soils, 
or  at  different  seasons.  Whether  grown  in  a 
cold  or  tropical  latitude,  must  effect  a  great 
change  in  the  appearance  ,  of  a  variety  grad¬ 
ually  introduced  from  one  climate  to  the 
other.  This0  must  occur  to  a  greater  extent 
with  rice,  perhaps,  than  with  any  other  culti¬ 
vated  crop.  Thus  we  see  it  growing  in  the 
plains  of  the  most  equatorial  districts  of  Hin- 
aostan ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Joomla,  towards  the  Himalaya,  in  Nepaul, 
where  It  sustains,  without  suffering,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  frost  and  snow.  Dr.  Wailicn 
says,  “  It  was  sent"  to  England  about  the  year 
1820 ;  it  vegetated  there  most  vigorously,  but 
was  sown  too  late  to  permit  its  ripening  its 
produce.*  Still  further  north,  and  at  a  greater 
elevation,  it  yet  continues  fruitful  A  kind  of 
rice  is  grown  on  the  terraces  cut  into  the 
sides  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.!  In  the 
interior  of  these  mountains,  barley  is  not 
sown  until  May  or  June,  and  reaped  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  September;  while  on  the  exterior 
ranges,  the  harvest  is  gatheyng  in,  at  the  very 
time  the  seed  is  sowing  iu  the  interior,  or  at 
greater  elevations.  It  is  at  this  period  that 
the  rice  is  sown  in  places  within  the  influence 
of  the  rainy  season,  which  extends  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
In  some  places  rice  is  irrigated,  and  in  others 
it  is  not ;  but  rain  falls  very  frequently,  and 
the  air  is  always  in  a  mcist  state  from  being 
charged  with  moisture  from  the  heated  val¬ 
leys,  and  deposit  ing  it  on  the  mountains,  when 
it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  becomes 
cooled  below  the  point  of  saturation. 

Soil.— Rice  delights  in  a  fertile  soil :  some 


*  Trans.  Agri-IIorfc.  Soc.  of  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

+  This  variety  yields  a  larger  proportion  of  pure 
farina  and  starch  than  the  varieties  grown  iii  tho 
plains,  and  altogether  appears  to  be  a  more  nourish¬ 
ing  article  of  food,  and,  therefore,  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 


varieties  require  the  soil  to  be  constantly 
flooded,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  silicious ;  oth¬ 
ers  require  upland  aluminous  land,  but  in 
either  case  it  must  contain  a  more  than  usual 
quantity  of  decomposing  ar  imal  as  well  as 
vegetable  matter;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  of  sowing  or  planting  adopted,  the  soil 
cannot  be  reduced  previously  to  too  fine  a 
tilth. 

Manures.— The  small  quantity  of  dung  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  native  cultivators  to  this  crop 
will  be  noticed  incidentally  when  considering 
the  modes  of  its  insertion.  No  doubt  can  be 
justifiably  entertained  as  to  this  niggardness 
being  injurious,  and  that  a  much  larger  in¬ 
crease  of  grain  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  more  liberal  application  of  such  decompos¬ 
ing  organic  matter. 

'To  the  upland  dry  land  crops,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  the  application  of  common  salt,  in 
small  quantities.  One  variety  grown  in  the 
southern  parts  of  peninsular  India,  and  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  preceding  list  under  its  Malay 
name,  Cutandeu,  will  not  thrive  in  a  sou 
where  salt  is  not  present.  Four  or  five  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  is  probably  a  proportion  that  will 
be  found  highly  beneficial. 

Sowing,  &c. — Throughout  India  the  three 
following  modes  of  sowing  rice  are  practised: 
1.  The  seed  is  sown  dry  in  the  fields,  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow  to  maturity.  At  Se- 
ringapatam  it  is  called  the  Barra  butta,  or 
Puneji;  in  Malabar,  Podi-wetha.  2.  The 
seed  is  made  to  germinate  before  it  is  sown; 
thi§  is  known  at  SeriDgapatam  as  the  Mola 
butta,  in  Malabar  as  Chetu-weika.  3.  The 
seed  is  sown  thickly  in  a  seed-bed,  and  the 
plants  when  a  foot  high  are  transplanted  into 
the  fields,  where  they  are  to  remain  until 
harvest ;  at  Seringapatam  this  is  called  nati, 
in  Malabar  near r a. 

JThe  cultivation  differing  Jn  each  of  these 
modes,  it  will  be  most  intelligible  to  consider 
them  separately. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
distinct  crops  of  rice  usually  raised  annually : 
one  being  sown  just  previously  to  the  rains, 
and  the  other  during  the  dry  weather.  In 
Mysore,  the  first  is  known  as  the  Ilainu  crop, 
and  the  second  as  the  Caru  crop;  by  which 
names,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  distin¬ 
guish  them. 

The  Caru  crops  in  Mysore,  according  to  the 
time  of  sowing,  are  known  by  three  names. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  most  favorable 
season,  it  is  called  Crnnba  Caru;  but  if,  from 
want  of  power  in  laborers  or  cattle,  some  is 
sown  too  early  and  some  too  late,  the  first  is 
called  Tula  Caru ,  and  the  second  May  ska 
Caru.  These  variations  cause  a  deficiency  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  crop.  The 
produce  of  the  Hainu  and  Cumba  Caru 
crops  is  nearly  the  same. 

Pry  Seed  Soloing, — For  the  Hainu  crop 
this  is  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  setting  in 
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of  the  rains.  In  Mysore,  three  days  previ-  vious  to  the  sowing.  Early  in  April,  the  raa- 
ously  to  the  first  sowing,  about  the  middle  of  nure  previously  collected  m  small  heaps  on 
February,  the  soil  is  softened  by  being  wa-  the  field  is  spread  over  it,  and  about  the  mut¬ 
tered  It  is  then  ploughed  twice  a  month  die  of  the  month  a  light  delving  is  given ; 
•until  the  end  of  May.  After  the  fourth  which,  followed  by  careful  pulverization, 
ploughing,  manure,  obtained  either  from  the  serves  to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil,  to 
cow-house  or  city,  is  put  on.  After  the  fifth  keep  the  former  close  to  the  surface,  and  to 
ploughing,  if  rain  does  not  fall,  the  field  must  render  the  field  a  dead  level.  Immediately 
be  watered,  and  three  days  subsequently  the  the  land  is  thus  prepared,  (not  some  days  at- 
BOed  is  sown  broad-cast,  and  covered  by  the  ter,  but  simultaneously  with  the  preparation,) 
sixth  ploughing.  Any  rain  falling  during  the  the  seed  uumoistened  is  put  t|the  ground  by 
thirty  days  immediately  succeeding  the  sow-  the  fingers,  and  in  rows  six  or  eight  Inches 
ing,  is  allowed  to  run  off  through  an  opening  apart,  the  sowers  covering  up  the  seed  as 
in  the  inclosing  hank.  If  much  rain  falls  at  they  advance  by  drawing  the  hand  over  each 
this  time,  the  crop  is  considerably  injured;  t:ransverne  row  of  seed  put  .in  the  ground. 
If  no  rains  have  occurred  during  those  thirty  The  Gohya.  sower  squats  on  his  or  her  hams, 
days,  the  field  is  kept  constantly  inundated  with  a  small  basket  of  the  seed  placed  on 
until  the  crop  is  ripe ;  but  if  there  have  been  the  ground  between  the  knees,  and,  using  the' 
occasional  showers,  the  inundation  is  not  com-  forefinger  and  thumb  of  both  hands,  deposits 
menced  until  the  forty-fifth  day.  the  seed,  grain  by  grain,  or  two  grains  to- 

Weediog,  loosening  the  soil,  thinning  where  getber,  at  regular  distances  in  the  ground, 
too  thick,  and  transplanting  to  where  the  commencing  laterally  at  the  utmost  reach 
crop  is  too  thin,  is  performed  thrice.  First,  of  the  hands,  and  moving  backwards  after 
between  the  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  day,  and  each  row  of  six  seeds  is  completed,  and  the 
again  in  twenty  and  thirty-five  days  from  hands  have  been  quickly  drawn  along  the  row 
the  first  weeding.  Rice  which  ripens  in  five  for  the  purpose  of  covering  them  in.  Noth- 
and  a  half  months  must  be  inundated  on  the  ing  can  be  more  advantageous,  for  quick  and 
twentieth  day  ;  and  the  weedings  must  be  on  equal  vegetation  than  this  process;  the  seed 
the  same  day,  and  twice  again  at  intervals  of  getting  a  bed  in  moist,  freshly  turned  up,  and 
ten  days.  .  finely  powdered  soil,  not  one  grain  of  it  be- 

The  ploughing  season  for  the  Oumba  Cant,  ing  left  uncovered,  cor  one  grain  deeper  set 
when  dry  seed  is  used,  commences  about  the  in  the  Soil  than  its  neighbors. 

21st  August,  and  the  seed  is  sown  about  the  The  after  culture  of  Gohya  is  as  carefully 
middle  of  December.  ^  and  laboriously  gone  through  as  its  sowing. 

Iu  the  Mdysha  Cam,  when  dry  seed  is  So  soon  as  it  is  well  above  ground,  the  soil  is 
gown,  the  ploughing  begins  in  the  last  week  of  loosened  at  the  roots  of  each  row,  by  means 
March,  and  the  seed  is  sown  after  the  first  of  the  small  one  hand  hoe,  aud  any  weeds 
week  of  April.  Dry  seed  is  never  used  for  which  may  have  sprung  up  with  it  are  care- 
the  'Tula  Cam.  In  some  places  of  Dinajpoor  fully  removed.  This  hand-hoeing- and  weed- 
the  seed  is  dibbled;  a  few  seeds  being  dropped  ing  is  usually  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
into  holes,  made  about  a  span  apart  This  is  and  occasionally  five  or  six  times  during  the 
the  mode  usually  adopted  for  inserting  the  growth  of  the  crop.  So  universal  is  this  effi- 

Gohyc ,  or  upland  rice,  by  the  Nepaulese.  cient  and  careful  cultivation  throughout  the 

Mr.  Campbell  states,  “that  there  is  proba-  valley,  and  so  essential  is  it  considered  for  the 
bly  one  third  of  the  valley  lands  annually  procuring  of  a  full  crop,  that  the  cultivator 
under  the  cultivation  of  .this  variety  of  rice,  who  leaves  his  Gohya  unhoed  and  unweeded 
It  is  sown  (luring  the  latter  half  of  April  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  ruined  sluggard :  often 
the  early  part  of  May,  and  reaped  during  the  repeated  weeding  and  hoeing  is  considered  as 
last  week  of  August  and  the  whole  of  Sep-  indispensable  to  this  crop  as  flooding  to  the 

tember.  In  the  cultivation  of  Gohya,  the  malsi  and  toulis. 

greatest  possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  prep-  “The  more  you  weed  and  hoe  the  Gohya” 
aration  of  the  soil,  by  reducing  it  to  a  great  say  the  cultivators,  “  the  heavier  will  be  the 
degree  of  fineness,  as  well  as  by  the  exhibi-  returns  of  Dhan,  and  the  greater  the  produce 
tion  of  manure, and  by  previous  exposure  of  of  chaul,  or  edible  rice,  from  it.”  Not  only 
the  land  to  the  fertilizing  influences  of  water,  the  straw  find  ear  are  increased  in  size  by  it, 
air,  and  frost.  Whether  the  Gohya  succeeds  but  the  more  you  hoe  and  weed,  the  thinner 
a  vetch  crop,  a  crop  of  touli,  or  another  Gohya  is  the  husk  of  the  grain  compared  with  its 
crop,  the  iand  to  be  sown  with  it  in  spring  is  nutritious  part.  With  the  exception  of  the 
delved,  pulverized,  and  watered  (if  practica-  indigo  cultivation  in  Tirhoot,  and  that  of  the 
ble)  during  the  winter  months  of  December  poppy  in  Behar  generally,  I  have  never  seen 
and  January.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has,  the  culture  of  the  Gohy4  rice  in  Nepaul  sur- 
when  suitable  to  the  soil,  a  coating  of  the  passed  in  efficiency,  and  I  believe  it  is  but 
black,  earthy  manure,  laid  on  during  the  rarely  equalled  in  any  part  of  India ;  yet  the 
winter,  and,  when  the  cultivator  can  procure  crop  is  inferior  to  the  transplanted  rice,  which 
it,  one  of  artificial  manure  immediately  pre-  neither  wants  nor  rereives  a  tithe  of  this  care, 
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and  is  rarely  weeded  in  very  wet  seasons,  seed  is  allowed  in  1'nraniya  for  every  biggah 
The  reapmg^  thrashing,  and  drying  of  the  that  is  to  be  planted.  No  rain  occurring  be- 
Gohya  are  performed  as  on  the  transplanted  fore  the  eighth  day ,  water  is  given,  and  again 
rice.  Hukwa  is  made  from  it  also,  but  in  in  a  fortnight ;  but  if  there  are  showers,  these 
small  quantities.  It  is  of  a  whitish  yellow  are  unnecessary.  From  the  forty-fifth  to  the 
color  in  the  ear,  the  touri  is  of  a  brighter  yel-  sixtieth  day,  the  plants  continue  fit  for  re¬ 
low,  and  the  malsi  dark  brown  or  blackish,  moval,  to  facilitate  which,  the  field  is  inunda- 
The  Gohya  is  considered  very  nutritious  and  ted  for  five  days  before.  For  their  reception, 
wholesome.*  the  field,  inundated  all  the  time,  is  ploughed 

In  Nepaul,  from  thirty  seers  to  one  maund  four  times  in  eight  weeks,  commencing  in  the 
are  sown  per  biggah,  and  the  average  pro-  first  week  of  June.  Manure  is  added  before 
duce  is  fifty  maunds.f  .  the  fourth  ploughing ;  after  this,  the  surface  is 

Fifteen  cutcha  seer  of  rice  is  the  quantity  levelled  with  the  foot,  the  seedlings  are  plant- 
of  seed  sown  in  the  northern  parts  oi  Bengal  ed,  from  three  to  five  being  placed  fcogefch- 
upon  a  cutcha  biggah  (1-8  of  an  acre)  of  er,  and  an  interval  of  a  Span  allowed  be- 
landij:  tween  every  two  little  tufts.  The  water  is 

Germinated  Seed  Sowing. — In  Mysore,  if  let  off  for  a  day,  but  the  land  is  subsequently 
this  mode  is  adopted  for  the  Hainu  crop,  the  kept  flooded.  The  weedings  are  performed 
ploughings  occur  between  the  third  weeks  of  on  the  twentieth,  thirty-fifth,  and  forty -fifth 
June  and  the  same  period  in  July.  The  days  after  the  transplantation, 
ploughing  is  repeated  four  times,  each  at  right  In  Mysore,  for  the  Tula  Cam ,  sprouted  seed 
angles  to  the  preceding,  and  the  fields  during  is  sown  about  the  19th  of  October,  the  plough- 
the  time  inundated.  The  field  is  then  ma-  ing  having  commenced  a  month  before.  The 
nured,  immediately  ploughed  a  fifth  time,  and  Cumba  Cam  sprouted  seed  is  sown  about  the 
the  mud  smoothened  with  the  laborers  feet.  1st  of  January ;  the  ploughing  having  taken 
The  water  is  drawn  off,  so  as  to  leave  its  place  in  the  previous  month.  The  ploughing 
depth  not  more  than  an  inch,  and  the  sprouted  for  the  Maysha  Cam  sprouted  seed  corn- 
seed  sown.  It  requires  no  process  to  cover  it.  mences  in  the  second  week  of  April,  and  the 
During  the  first  twenty-four  days  the  field  is  sowing  in  the  same  period  of  May. 
watered  every  alternate  day,  and  then  inun-  When  sprouted  seed  is  sown  in  Mysore,  one 
dated  until  the  crop  is  ripe.  The  weedings  bushel  and  four  and  a  half  gallons  are  allotted 
are  on  the  twenty-fifth,  thirty-fifth,  and  fifti-  to  an  acre,  and  an  average  produce  is  rather 
eth  davs.  better  than  tbirty-one  bushels. 

The  seed  is  prepared  by  being  kept  under  About  Madura,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
water  in  a  vessel  for  three  days;  it  is  then  is  larger,  varying  from  three  pecks  to  more 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  decayed  than  one  bushel,  and  the  advantage  is  shown  by 
cow-dung, §  and  laid  in  a  heap  in  the  house,  the  increased  produce.  This  was  from  forty- 
entirely  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  covered  seven  to  fifty-nine  bushels,  being  invariably 
with  straw  and  mats.  At  Joomla,in  Nepaul,  the  largest  where  most  seed  was  sown* 
the  covering  used  is  a  mixture  of  earth  and  Transplanting. — When  this  mode  of  culti- 

manure.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  sprouts  vation  is  adopted,  the  rice  is  sown  very  thick 
three  inches  long  are  thrown  out,  and  it  is  in  a  small  space  of  manured  ground ;  and  when 
then  fit  for  sowing.  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  six  or 

Tliis  mode  of  cultivation  is  more  trouble-  eight  inches,  it.js  ready  for  transplantation, 
some  than  the  former,  and  the  produce  is  not  A  field  overflooded  has  to  be  ploughed  until 
greater,  but  it  allows  a  crop  of  pulse  to  be  the  surface  is  converted  into  a  sufficient  mud, 
previously  obtained  from  the  same  ground,  and  to  this  the  plants  are  removed  from  the 
and  requires  only  three  fourths  thejjquantity  seed-bed.  One  or  two  are  dropped  together 
of  seed.  in  a  place,  and  this  is  repeated  at  equal  dis- 

Transplanted  Rice  is  cultivated  in  two  tances  all  over  the  field,  which  appears  a  mere 
modes,  viz.,  Barret agy  or  dry  plants ,  and  sheet  of  water.  To  secure  the  plants  sinking 
Mr’agy  or  wet  plants 4  Low"  lands  are  re-  in  their  proper  position  to  the  bottom,  each  has 
quired  for  each.  For  the  Barra'agy  in  the  its  roots  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  clay.  Such 
Hainu  crop,  the  ground  is  worked  at  the  crops,  says  Dr.  Tennant,  though  tedious  in 
time  and  in  the  manner  as  for  the  dry  seed  preparation,  generally  remunerate  for  the  extra 
crop.  In  the  last  week  of  May  the  manure  trouble.} 

is  put  on,  the  seed  sown  very  thick,  and  cov-  The  progress  of  vegetation  in  Behar  is  so 
ered  with  the  plough;  one  tenth  of  a  biggah  of  rapid,  that  the  first  harvest  arrives  in  two 

_ _ months  after  planting  the  rice  as  above  de- 

•  Traus.  Agri-Horfc.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  122, 124.  scribed;  the  second  is  reaped  in  November,  and 

t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  having  been  planted  in  August,  m|y  be  grown 

t  Tennant,  Ind.  Rec.  vol.  ii.  p.  185.  on  the  same  field  as  its  predecessor.  The 

§  About  Mundium  they  also  add  fresh  plants  of  _ _ _ -  r 

Phlomis  esculenta, (Roxb.,)  there  called  TumhaySopu.  ~ 

||  The  transplanting  system  i3  called  Maduga  in  *  Buchanan’s  Mysore,  i.  140. 

South  Malabar.  +  Ind.  Rec.  ii.  126. 
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second  crop  grown  is  a  fine  species  of  rice,  and 
constitutes  the  most  valuable  crop ;  and  upon 
its  success  the  well-being  of  the  farmer  and 
of  the  country  greatly  depends. 

In  Mysore,  for  the  transplanted  Hainu  crop 
the  ground  is  ploughed  dry  thrice  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  March, 
About  the  24th  of  May  the  field  is  inundated; 
and  ploughed  four  times  in  the  fifteen  following 
days.  After  the  last  ploughing,  the  surface  is 
levelled  with  the  foot,  the  seed  sown  very 
thick;  and  dung  sprinkled  over  it.  The  water 
is  let  off;  but  on  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
days  water  is  again  given,  and  as  often  let  off’ 
not  being  allowed  to  stagnate.  On  the  twelfth 
day  tlie  water  is  let  on,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  plants  are  fit  for  removing,  which  is 
about  thirty  days  after  sowing.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  field  into  which  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  is  the  same  as  for  the  Barra'agy. 

By  this  mode,  the  field  into  which  the 
Seedlings  are  transplanted  is  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  previously  a  crop  of  pulse.  Otherwise, 
the  produce  is  not  more  than  that  obtained 
from  seed  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main.  Nor  is  it  stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  that 
it  is  superior  to  the  less  troublesome  mode  of 
germinating  the  seed.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
insuring  a  more  regular  plant,  but  its  regu¬ 
lated  distances  are  of  less  consequence,  since 
hoeing  is  not  required  in  a  field  constantly 
under  water.  Twenty  times  the  seed  sown  is 
an  average  crop. 

In  Mysore  the  Cumba  Cam  transplanted 
rice  is  cultivated  only  as  wet  seedlings,  nir'agy. 
About  the  16  th  of  November  the  ploughiugs 
commence,  and  the  seed  is  sown  by  the  last 
day  of  December.  The  fields  on  which  this 
crop  is  ripened  are  begun  to  be  ploughed  about 
the  1st  of  December,  and  the  transplanting 
commences  about  the  29th  of  January.  The 
Tala  Caru  transplanted  rice  is  sown  nir'agy 
in  the  third  week  of  October,  and  is  trans¬ 
planted  within  a  month  after.  The  Maysha 
Caru  transplanted  rice  is  also  sown  nir'agy , 
after  the  first  week  of  May,  and  in  about  a 
month  the  seedlings  are  transplanted. 

The  regular  Cam  crop  of  the  transplanted 
cultivation  does  not  interfere  with  a  preceding 
crop  of  pulse ;  hut  this  is  last  when,  from  want 
of  laborers,  &c.,  the  early  or  late  seasons  are 
adopted.  The  various  modes  of  cultivating 
rice  give  the  farmer  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  cultivate  the  same  land  with 
fewer  hands  and  less  cattle  than  if  there  were 
only  one  seed  time  and  one  harvest,  the  labor 
being  divided  over  a  great  part  of  the  year.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pali-ghat,  in  South  Mala¬ 
bar,  the  land  appropriate  for  the  production  of 
rice  is  called  Bhanmurry,  and  is  of  two  kinds 
— the  Palealil ,  or  high  ground,  which  yields 
only  one  crop  annually,  and  the  low  ground, 
Ubayum ,  which  produces  two  crops  in  the  year. 


The  chief  points  of  difference  in  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  cultivation  is,  that  on  the  Palealil 
ground  they  keep  the  crop  without  water  for. 
fifteen  days  after  being  sown ;  it  is  then  hand- 
weeded  by  women,  and  the  plants  thipned  to 
equal  distances.  At  Pali-ghat,  when  -rice  is 
cultivated  according  to  the  transplanting  sys¬ 
tem,  the  seedlings  are  raised  in  a.  poor,  high- 
lying-  soil;  tilled .  .the  -  Mayian,  which  is  kepi 
for  tire  purpose;  and  pays  no  rent  ■  -V 

:T^hatt<iflhake-but  little  aUusicindn  the  agri- 
culture  of  Birmah,  because  it  is  very  ipferioi’ 
even  to  that  of  India;  but,  as  an  example,  I 
will  give  an  outline  of  that,  adopted  for  this 
their  principal  crop.  After  ploughing,  which  is 
not  done  more  than  twice,  and  even  in  some 
lands  only  barrowing  is  given,  the  clods  are 
broken  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  dragged 
over  the  surface,  but  not  turning  upon  an  axis. 
The  land  is  wetted,  and  the  plants  transplant¬ 
ed,  after  which  ho  cultivation  is  given.  T  wo 
crops,  and  sometimes  three,  are  obtained  annu 
ally.  The  best  is  produced  during  the  rains , 
the  others  by  irrigation,  which  is  a  rude/ ex¬ 
pensive  process,  performed  by  hand.* 

Transplanted  spring  rice  Is  cultivated  in- 
Puvaniya,  on  the  banks  of  the  marshes,  Which 
gradually  dry  as  the  spring  advances,  but  which 
always  retain  water  in  the  centre  sufficient  to 
supply  the  fields. 

Between  mid-September  and  mid-Novem¬ 
ber,  a  plot  is  ploughed  upon  the  edge  for  a  seed¬ 
bed.  In  this,  the  soil  being  first  mixed  into  a 
mud,  the  seed  is  sown,  having  been  made  to 
sprout  by  steeping  it  for  thirty  hours  in  water, 
and  keeping  it  covered  with  grass  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place. 

The  seedlings,  before  the  second  week  of 
January,  are  transplanted  twice,  lower  down 
the  marsh’s  side  each  time,  as  the  water  re¬ 
tires.  At  each  transplanting  they  occupy 
double  the  space  they  previously  required. 

Between  mid-January  and  mid-April  they 
are  finally  transplanted.  About  one  half  is’so 
removed  in  the  first  month  of  the  season,  and 
is  very  productive ;  an  eighth  is  transplanted 
in  the  second  month,  and  gives  an  indifferent 
crop;  and  the  remaining  three  eighths  are 
transplanted  during  the  third  month,  making  a 
return  so  miserable  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
attention,  if  it  did  not  occupy  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness. f 

Reaping. — It  is  a  common  practice  in  Din- 
aj poor,  when  the  rice  is  nearly  ripe,  to  press 
the  crop  quite  flat  on  the  ground,  by  passing 
a  bamboo,  held  by  two  men,  over  the  whole. 
Various  reasons,  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  are  as¬ 
signed  for  this.  It  is  said,  especially  in  the 
northwestern  parts  of  the  district,  where  the 
practice  is  most  common,  that  in  some  measure 
it  secures  the  field  from  the  depredation  of 


.  *  Buchanan's  Mysore,  i.  8-1-90. 


*  Crawford’s  Embassy  to  Ava,  &.c. 

+  Martin’s  Buchanan’s  India,  ill.  212. 
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thieves,  who,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
computation,  compose  three  eighths  of  the  men 
in  these  parts.  It  is  also  said  that  it  prevents 
the  grain  shaking  out  when  ripe,  and  so  gives 
time  for  harvesting  it,  resting  on  the  ground 
not  being  injurious;  moreover,  that  it  facilitates 
reaping,  as  the  reaper  sits  on  his  heels  while 
at  work  :  It  is  chiefly  the  second  and  third 
Mndii  of  winter  rice  that  are  managed  in  this 
manner.  In  reaping  the  coarse  kinds,  little  but 
the  ears  are  cut  off;  but  of  the  finer,  the  straw 
is  severed  close  to  the  ground. 

.  .I)isbaskS,  <fec. — Although  the  rice  requires 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  water  than  any 
other  of  the  cereal  crops,  yet  that  it  can  be 
applied  in  excess,  admits  of  no  doubt.  If, 
during  its  early  growth,  the  water  for  several 
days  is  deep  enough  to  overtop  its  central 
leaves,  the  crop  is  injured,  and  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  Dr.  Tytier  states  decisively,  that  in 
Bengal  the  rice  annually  grows  in  water  far 
more  plentiful  than  is  required  for  its  proper 
cultivation,  and  hence  the  greatest  part  of 
every  crop  of  Bengal  paddy,  more  particularly 
the  autumnal,  or  ashoo  (vulgarly  pronounced 
aoosha )  harvest,  is  affected  with  the  ergot,  or 
cock  spur,  a  disease  which  renders  it  not  only 
innutricious,  but  poisonous.* 

The  ergot ,  elavus,  or  cock  spur,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  so  much  injures  the  rice  crop,  is  known 
in  Europe  as  affecting  barley,  rye,  and,  more 
rarely,  wheat.  It  has  been  shown  by  M.  de 
Candolle  to  arise  from  a  parasitic  fungus,  which 
he  has  named  Sclerotium  elavus. 

It  is  an  elongated  substance,  filling  the  place 
of  the  grain  in  the  glume,  or  husk ;  its  flesh 
firm,  white,  compact,  of  one  substance  ;  its  sur- 
face  dingy  purple.  Like  all  the  parasitic  fungi, 
its  occurrence  is  promoted  by  such  excessive 
humidity  as  is  unfavorable  to  the  plant.  Some 
districts  are  much  more  liable  to  its  attacks 
than  others.  It  has  not  been  found  to  be ; 
caused  by  applying  water  in  excess  upon  the 
head  of  the  grain.  It  is  strictly  topical ;  one 
or  more  grains  in  the  same  ear  may  be  affect¬ 
ed,  and  the  others  free.f 

In  Nepaul,  the  upland  rice  isliabieto  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  grubs.  These  attack  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  their  ravages  are 
rendered  apparent  by  the  languishing  and 
whitening  of  the  young  rice  plants,  when  only 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground ;  this  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  attacks  of  a  large  grub,  called 
kiongki ,  or  root-worm,  of  a  black  or  blue  color, 
generally  the  thickness  of  the  forefinger,  some¬ 
times  as  thick  a3  the  thumb,  and  about  two 
inches  long.  It  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to 
be  produced,  and  to  thrive  best,  in  rotten 
manure,  and  to  devour  the  seed  and  young 
radicles  of  the  plant.  The  kiongki  is  most 
destructive  to  the  Gohya,  or’  upland  rice,  at¬ 
tacking  it  soon  after  being  sown,  and  continu- 


*  Trans.  Agri-Horfc.  Soc.  of  India,  i(  10. 
t  Quart.  Journ.  of  Science,  ii.  272. 
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ing  its  ravages  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
after  which  it  ceases.  The  people  do  uot  know 
of  what  flying  insect  this  grub  is  the  larva,  nor 
have  they  any  remedy  against  its  attacks,  ex¬ 
cept  removing  it  from  the  fields  when  they  see 
it  The  third  disease  of  white  crops  is  a  pre¬ 
mature  whitening  of  the  ears  of  rice,  (both 
kinds,)  and  the  failure  of  the  grain  in  them. 
This  is  attributed  by  the  life  wars  to  the  attacks 
of  a  small  grub,  the  size  of  the  common  white 
maggot,  the  body  of  which  is  white,  the  head 
black  and  hard.  It  is  called  skeo-ki ,  the  mar¬ 
row  or  pith- worm.  The  shco-ki  is  supposed 
to  eat  the  roots  of  the  rice  plants;  but  its 
prey  more  especially  is  said  to  be  the  stalk 
and  juices  of  the  plant ;  for  obtaining  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which,  it  cuts  the  plants  at  the  joints, 
after  which  the  ear  whitens  without  filling. 
The  natives  attribute  the  drying  up  of  the  ear 
and  plants  to  the  drinking  of' its  milk  (sap)  by 
the  grub,  which  prevents  the  due  formation  of 
a  full-sized  grain.* 

Panioum  italicum. — There  are  two  varieties 
cultivated  in  Mysore,  the  ghidu,  or  dwarf,  and 
the  jotu,  or  doda,  or  tall. 

Soil.— -In  whatever,  country  grown,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  best  light,  dry  soils,  unless  manure 
can  be  afforded  for  its  culture ;  in  which  case 
a  poorer  soil  will  suffice. 

Cultivation. — The  ground  is  ploughed  six 
times  in  spring;  and  the  seed,  about  half  a 
bushel  per  acre,  ploughed  in  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  rains. 

It  is  sometimes  grown  in  drills  among  Cyno  ■ 
surus  corocanus. 

No  "after  culture  is  given.  The  crop,  ripe 
within  three  months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
is  reaped  close  to  the  ground — in  Mysore 
stacked  for  eight  days;  and  after  being  dried 
in  the  sunshine  for  one  day,  the  grain  is  trod¬ 
den  out.  The  usual  produce  is  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre. 

Use. — It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
rice.  The  straw  is  not  good  fooder. 

Panicum  miliare. — There  are  three  varie¬ 
ties  in  Mysore,  called  hari,  can,  and  hal,  or 
bily.  They  are  never  intermixed. 

Soil. — It  requires  a  light  soil.  Of  this  de¬ 
scription  the  very  poorest  is  usually  assigned  for 
its  growth,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  ma¬ 
nure  is  so  deficient. 

Cultivation. — The  land  is  ploughed  in  the 
spring  five  times ;  and  when  the  heavy  rains 
begin,  the  seed  is  sown  from  two  to  t’ure'e  and 
a  half  gallons  per  acre,  and  ploughed  in.  Ma¬ 
nure  is  not  absolutely  required  for  this  crop, 
even  in  the  worst  lands,  though  its  applica¬ 
tion  improves  the  produce. 

No  after  culture  is  given  to  it ;  and  in  three 
months  it  is  reaped,  being  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  and  gathered  into  heaps.  In  five  or 
six  days  it  is  ready  for  the  thrashing  floor 
and  its  oxen.  An  average  crop  is  in  some 


*  Trans.  Agri-Hoit.  Soc.  iv.  152,  153, 
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districts  three,  and  in  others  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre ;  but  always  most  abundant  where 
the  crop  is  sown  thickest. 

Use. — The  grain  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  rice,  and  the  straw  is  a  serviceable 
fodder. 

Panicuji  miliaceum, — This  is  the  well-known 
chenna  of  Bengal.  Two  varieties  are  known 
in  Puraniyah — bhadai ,  which  ripens  in  spring, 
and  vasaki,  ripeuing  iu  the  rainy  season. 

So vj i ng.-The  first  is  sown  about  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  second  just  as  the  rains  com¬ 
mence. 

In  Mysore  only  one  crop  of  this  grain  is 
sown,  and  the  sowing  takes  place  at  the  close 
of  the  heavy  rains. 

Soil. — This  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
preferring  a  tenacious  soil,  which  should  be 
moderately  fertile. 

Cultivation.— MXsx  two  or  three  ploughings, 
the  seed  is  sown,  and,  in  Mysore,  covered  by 
an  additional  ploughing;  but  in  other  parts 
of  India  the  usual  harrowing  is  given.  No 
manure  is  applied,  nor  any  other  culture.  The 
crop  ripens  in  about  ten  weeks,  is  reaped  close 
to  the  surface,  and  the  grain  is  trodden  out  In 
Mysore  it  is  stacked  for  a  few  days  before 
thrashing. 

Use. — The  seed  is  used  as  rice,  but  the 
straw  only  serves  for  fuel. 

RAILROADS.— Address  to  the  People 

OF  THE  Sou  r  HERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES. — By 
way  of  preface  to  this  paper,  we  will  furnish 
a  short  historical  memoir  of  the  railroad  move¬ 
ments  in  New-Orleans,  which  have  been  at¬ 
tracting  so  much  public  attention. 

In  18.34,  M.  W.  Hoffman  and  the  Hon. 
Clark  Woodruff  originated  the  idea  of  a  rail¬ 
road  from  New-Orleans  to  Nashville,  Ten 
nessee.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  1835.  Sur¬ 
veys  were  immediately  undertaken.  Difficul¬ 
ties  interposed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi 
arrested  the  work  one  year.  Twenty  miles 
were  however  finished  and  put  in  operation. 
Here  the  enterprise  failed,  with  the  loss  of  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  and  at  this  day  nearly 
all  traces  of  the  superstructure  are  lost.  For 
this  failure  several  reasons  are  assigned: 
the  work  being  in  advauce  of  the  times — the 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  legislature — the  high  prices  for  material —  j 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  city — the  j 
crisis  of  1837,  Ac.  I 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  j 
Mississippi,  began  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  papers  advocating  a  road  from  Jackson 
in  that  state  to  New-Orleans.  A  meeting  was 
soon  after  held  at  Jackson  when,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  a  convention  of  the  two  states 
at  Monticello.  This  convention  met  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  after  appointing  the  following 
committees,  adjourned  over  to  meet  in  New- 
Orleans  on  the  21st  March,  1850  : 

Committee  on  Routes.— 3 olm  Marshall,  Hon. 


E.  Ford,  W.  H.  Bowen,  A.  Steele,  —  Love,  3. 
H.  Catchings,  W.  A.  Grice,  John  M.  Bell,  N. 
S.  Edwards. 

Committee  on  Statistics. — WVF.  Robinson. 
J.  T.  Lampkin,  C.  S.  Tarpley,  G.  Nicholson, 
E.  Safford,  of  Mississippi,  J.  I).  B.  De  Bow, 
New-Orleans. 

Committee  on  Memorials. — S.  J.  Peters, 
James  Robb,  J.  W.  Stanton,  A.  Hennon,  J. 
Leeds,  James  Saul,  of  New-Orleans ;  Messrs. 
Penn,  Tarpley,  Stone,  Catchiugs,  Mathews, 
Guion,  Waull,  Ac.,  Mississippi. 

The  meeting  in  New-Orleans  was  held  in 
March,  1850,  but  attracted  no  public  interest, 
and  consisted  only  of  a  handful  of  persons. 
At  this  the  Mississippians  took  great  umbrage, 
and  the  friends  of  the  work  began  to  despond. 
Another,  meeting  was  however  suggested  by 
them,  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans,  in  April, 
1851.  In  the  interim  the  little  leaven  had  been 
leavening  the  whole  mass.  Prominent  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  New-Orleans  were  willing  to  come 
forward  and  show  their  hands.  Robb,  Burke, 
Benjamin,  Conrey,  White,  Ac.,  were  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Mr.  Robb’s  speech  electrified  the 
convention  and the  community.  Morning  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn.  Meanwhile  some  gentlemen  of 
Opelousas  came  to  New-Orleans,  entreating 
for  capital,  and  proposing  a  bonus  of  $100,000 
to  any  company  who  would  build  them  a  road 
to  Point  Couple,  on  the  river,  about  35  miles. 
These  were  Messrs.  Swayze  and  Martin,  but 
they  got  little  encouragement  The  Attakapas 
country  was  also  vigorously  urging  a  railroad 
to  the  Mississippi  at  Plaquemines  or  Donald- 
sonville.  The  idea  however  took  hold  upon 
some  minds,  and  at  a  meeting  of  which 
Maunsel  White  was  president,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  the  road  quite  down  to  New- 
Orleans  instead  of  to  Point  Coupee.  A  con¬ 
vention  was  called  for  June,  which  was  held 
in  the  Municipal  Hall,  and  largely  attended 
from  the  city  and  parishes.  Mr.  Burke  offered 
a  series  of  resolutions,  in  substance  the  same 
as  those  which  were  offered  by  ourselves  in 
the  April  convention,  and  coldly  laid  upon  the 
table  without  dissent,  (the  word  southern 
being  thought  to  smack  too  strongly  of  Caro- 
linaism  and  Nashville  Conventionism,)  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  call  of  a  General  Railroad  Con~ 

|  vent  ion  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
to  concert  common  measures  of  advancement. 
The  resolutions  were  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  a  committee  appointed,  consisting  of 
Glendy,  Burke,  A.  D.  Crossman,  J.  D.  B.  De 
Bow,  Alexander  Mouton,  and  C.  S,  Tarpley,  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  south 
and  west,  and  to  visit  all  of  the  states,  de¬ 
livering  oral  addresses,  Ac.  How  the  com¬ 
mittee  performed  their  duties  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  paper  now  presented,  and  in 
the  large  and  enthusiastic  convention  which 
met  in  New-Orleans  in  January,  1852,  and 
which  matured  the  present  great  system  of 
southwestern  improvement.  The  reader  will 
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obtain  the  full  details  of  all  of  these  move¬ 
ments  in  the  consecutive  volumes  of  the 
Review. 

ADDRESS. 

The  portion  of  the  Union  which  we  occupy 
is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the  world,  and 
produces,  in  proportion  to  population,  the 
greatest  amount  of  exportable  commodities. 
Shall  it  be  asserted,  that  this  great  section  of 
the  Union  is  so  peculiarly  agricultural  that  it 
can  contain  within  its  limits  no  large  cities, 
no  controlling  centres  and  emporia,  but  must 
be  dependent  upon  the  northern.  Atlantic  sea¬ 
boards,  penetrated  through  mountain  passes, 
and  by  the  most  difficult  and  devious  roads, 
for  the  vitals  of  commercial  life  and  activity  ? 
Is  there  any  necessary  reason  that  the  whole 
commercial  strength  of  the  nation  should  con¬ 
centrate  in  the  cities  of  the  north,  whilst  New- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  and  Savannah, 
are  arrested  in  their  progress,  or  exhibit  at 
times  even  the  evidences  of  decline  !  Whence 
is  it,  that  Louisville,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and 
Nashville,  have  shown  less  of  that  progress 
which  has  marked  other  sections  of  the  con¬ 
federacy?  'Are  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
south  and  southwest  in  particular  to  decline, 
or  to  remain  stagnant,  whilst  the  din  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  heard  every  where  else  ?  Are  there  j 
aot  sympathies  and  interests  to  bind  us  toge¬ 
ther  in  this  section  of  the  south  and  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  west,  and  can  we  not,  by  a  con¬ 
certed  action,  promote  our  common  weal? 
Whilst  we  have  been  idle  spectators,  New- 
York  and  Boston  have  been  taking  away  the 
commerce  of  the  rich  and  growing  states  of 
the  northwest,  which  once  paid  tribute  to  us 
as  it  passed  to  the  ocean,  but  which  now 
avoids  our  limits  and  refuses  its  former  wealth. 
Are  the  millions  of  the  northv/est  more 
naturally  allied  to  those  of  the  north  than  to 
us,  who  occupy  a  part  of  the  same  great  val¬ 
ley,  and  are  nearer  of  approach;  and  must 
we  for  ever  abandon  the  idea  of  controlling, 
or  of  sharing  their  commerce  ? 

These  questions,  fellow-citizens,  have  a 
direct  and  common  interest  to  all  of  our  states, 
and  upon  their  solution  will  depend  much  of 
the  history  of  this  great  and  growing, region 
in  the  fyfcure.  Dense  population,  great  and 
growing  cities,  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
and  political  strength  on  the  one  hand — or 
scattering  villages,  decayed  cities,  stagnant 
life,  and  comparative  poverty  and  imbecility, 
are  the  alternatives  which  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  ;  ‘the  realization  of  which  may  depend, 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  we  have  sup¬ 
posed,  upon  our  own  individual  agencies. 

It  is  time  that  we  were  truly  aroused  to 
the  urgencies  and  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
whilst  all  the  world  around  us  is  in  motion. 
The  interiors  of  many  of  our  great  states  are 
as  difficult  practically  of  communication  with 
their  commercial  cities,  or  with  each  other,  as 


they  would  he  were  the  restraints  of  separate 
governments  and  custom-house  collectors 
interposed  between  them  I  Roads  for  many 
months  of  the  year  almost  impassable,  and  at 
all  times  of  enormously  costly  and  laborious 
transit; — rivers  with  their  insecurities  and 
detentions,  and  frequent  and  frightful  losses, 
exclude  us  from  intercourse  and  easy  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  except  upon  the  borders 
of  the  very  largest  rivers.  For  many  months 
of  the  year  the  citizens  of  Louisville  might 
reach  New-Orleans  by  way  of  New-York 
sooner  than  by  that  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  1  Nashville  is  at  all  times  as  dis¬ 
tant  and  of  more  hazardous  approach  to  New- 
Orleaus  than  is  New-York.  Little  Rock  is 
practically  as  far  from  the  ocean  as  if  seated 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst.  "Whole  regions  of  immense  fer¬ 
tility  within  our  limits  are  shut  out  entirely 
and  hopelessly  from  any  market  whatever, 
and  in  not  one  of  our  states  can  the  citizens 
of  the  interior  reach  their  shipping  or  com¬ 
mercial  points  in  less  time  than  it  would  take 
a  citizen  of  Boston  to  visit  New-York.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  even 
in  many  cases  to  stop  at  each  of  the  points — 
and  return  to  his  home !  Thus  is  it,  that  our 
prosperity  is  interrupted  by  causes  which 
tend  to  separate  us  in  interests  and  in  feel¬ 
ings;  and  thus  is  it  that  we  seem  incapable 
of  alliance  for  any  great  purpose,  whilst  other 
sections  of  the  Union  constitute,  so  far  as 
their  interests  are  concerned,  always  a  unit. 

If  we  compare  the  ten  northern  states, 
Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New-Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  with 
the  ten  southern,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Flo¬ 
rida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  we  find; 
the  population  of  each  class  of  states  being 
nearly  equal,  the  north  has  6,838  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation,  whilst  the  south  has  but 
2,309.  Thus,  in  the  comparison  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  north  has  three  miles  of  railroad  to 
our  one. '  The  comparison  would  be  still  more 
striking,  were  the  states  of  the  southwest 
compared  with  those  of  New-Englaud.  If 
we  compare  in  regard  to  territory,  the  area 
of  the  northern  states  is  less  than  one  fourth 
that  of  the  southern,  or  one  sixth,  including 
Texas.  Thus  the  north  has  twelve  times,  or, 
including  Texas,  eighteen  times  the  extent  of 
railroads  to  the  square  mile  that  we  have. 

The  average  cost  of  railroads  at  the  north 
has  been  at  least  double  that  of  the  south  ;# 
therefore,  each  individual  of  the  north  has 


*  January  1st,  1849,  there  were  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  adjacent  states,  1,259  miles  of  railroad,  cost¬ 
ing  $47,322,938— equal  to  $37,587  72  per  mile.  Tho 
average  cost  of  247  miles  of  road,  in  North  Carolina, 
was  $12,800  per  mile ;  of  51  miles  in  Alabama,  it 
was  $10,703;  of  the  Central  Road  of  Georgia,  190 
miles  long,  it  was  $12,702  per  mile,  and  the  Macon 
and  Western  Railroad,  101  miles,  cost  only  $0,218 
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expended  on  the  average  between  six  andi 
eight  times  as  much  as  each  individual  at  the 
south,  and  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has 
expended  upon  railroads  on  the  average  about 
thirty  times  aa  much  as  each  mile  of  southern 
territory! 

Whilst  this  state  of  things  has  existed,  the 
relative  commerce  of  the  two  sections  has  re¬ 
mained  as  follows:  In  1846,  the  exports  of 
northern  growth  and  manufactures,  (and  much 
of  these  manufactures  were  from  southern 
materials,)  were  $21,331,290;  whilst  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  southern  produce,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  naval  stores,  &c.,  were  $*74,000,000,  or 
three  times  as  much.  In  1847,  the  southern 
•exports  were  $102,000,000,  against  the  nor¬ 
thern  $48,000,000;  in  1848,  $98,000,000, 
■against  the  northern  $34,000,000;  in  1849, 
$99,000,000,  against  $32,000,000.  These 
facts  are  conclusive  in  evidence,  that  the  rail¬ 
road  inferiority  of  the  southern  states  is  not 
the  result  of  inferiority  in  commercial  and 
transportable  commodities  and  wealth. 

A  comparison  of  particular  states  will  show, 
too,  most  conclusively,  that  -.not  the  mere 
denseness  of  population  has  influenced  rail¬ 
road  construction.  Thus  Ohio  is  denser  than 
the  average  of  New-England,  and  has  but 
one  third  to  one  half  the  extent  of  railroads. 
Indiana,  and  parts  of  Michigan,  are  as  dense 
as  Vermont  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  both 
exceed  the  density  of  Maine,  which  has  nearly 
211  miles  actually  constructed,  whilst  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  together  have  not  so 
much;  or,  to  compare  even  the  southern  At 
lantic  states  with  each  other,  Georgia,  with 
one  million  of  population,  has  twice  or  three 
times  the  extent  of  railroads  contained  in  all 
the  states  of  the  southwest,  and  south  Carolnm 
has  more  than  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Arkansas,  actually  constructed, 
though  her  population  is  not  one  third  so 
great  as  theirs ! 

/Will  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  New- 
England  and  the  north  are  more  migratory  in 
their  habits,  more  extensively  addicted  to 
travel,  than  the  people  of  the  south  and  the 
west  ?  This  may  be  true,  but,  for  no  neces¬ 
sary  reason,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Georgia 
and  Carolina  roads  already  evince;  and, 
indeed,  the  experience  of  the  north  itself  con 
firms  our  judgment.  Time  was  when  loco¬ 
motion  was  as  tardy  and  as  interrupted  at 
the  north  as  it  is  here,  and  the  disposition  for 
travel  did  not  then  exist. 

When  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was 
proposed,  the  commissioners,  basing  their  esti¬ 
mates  upon  the  extent  of  travel  then  existing, 
supposed  that  37,500  passengers  might  be 
carried  annually.  This  high  figure  was 
thought  by  many  absurd.  Ten  years  after¬ 
wards  this  road  carried  400,886  passengers 


per  mile.  The  Jefferson  Railroad,  Indiana,  cost 
$8,064  42  per  mile— CG  miles. 


in  the  same  time.  The  Boston  and  Worcester 
road  was  estimated  at  23,500  passengers ;  in 
1846  it  reached  470,319.  The  Eastern  road 
claimed  121,000 ;  it  has  reached  nearly  1,000,- 
000 1  The  Fitchburg  road,  based  upon  the 
results  up  to  1845,  had  calculated  upon 
72,000  passengers  per  annum.  The  number 
immediately  reached  327,034.  Thus  the 
travelling  propensities  of  Massacliua  :tts  did 
not  create  their  roads,  hut  the  roads  created 
these  propensities  * 

Where,  then,  are  the  obstacles  to  southern 
and  western  railroad  improvement,  if  they 
do  not  exist  in  the  want  of  merchantable  pro¬ 
ducts  for  a  market— in  the  density  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  population — in  travelling  propensities, 
or  other  sufficient  facilities  of  transport  ?  Can 
such  obstacles  exist  at  all  among  a  people 
who  have  within  themselves,  for  a  large  paTt 
of  the  year,  abundance  of  negro  labor  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  construction  of  roads  at  cheap 
expense,  abundance  of  timber  to  be  had  with¬ 
out  cost,  abundance  of  public  lands  ready  to 
be  donated,  and  which  will,  in  some  instances, 
contribute  half  the  expense  of  construction— 
a  level  country  requiring  little  grading,  and 
no  right  of  way  to  be  purchased,  an  immense 
consideration  in  other  quarters  ?  There  is  not 
a  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  can, 
at  so  cheap  an  expense,  checker  every  section 
of  their  fertile  territory  with  the  iron  hands 
of  travel  and  of  commerce,  or  hear  in  every 
part  of  their  limits  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  loco¬ 
motive. 

The  importance  of  speedy,  cheap,  and  un¬ 
interrupted  communication  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  same,  or  of  neighboring  states,  is 
felt  in  the  cheapening  of  commodities,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  increase  of  their  consumption 
and  production;  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  tributary  to  their  great  towns,  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  these  towns  ; 
in  the  diversification  of  labor  and  employ¬ 
ment  ;  the  promotion  of  commerce ;  the  re- 


*  Safety  of  Railroads.— The  chief  cause  of  the 
popularity  of  railronds  as  instruments  of  travel,  is 
their  safety.  No  other  conveyance  can  compare 
with  them,  not  oven  privato  carriages.  There  were 
in  operation,  January  1st,  1849,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the^adjoumsg  states,  1,259  miles  of  railroad  ;  and 
in  18 48, "(as  far  as  reported,)  there  were  transported 
on  these  roads  19,471,203  passengers  within  six 
years ;  there  were  22  passengers  killed — 53  em¬ 
ployees,  and  42  other  persons — in  all,  117.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  estimated  that  the  chances  of  a  man’s  losing 
his  life  in  travelling  300  miles  is  as  217,879  to  1  ;  and 
that  out  of  400,000  packages  of  merchandise  only  1  is 
lost.  By  a  return  made  to  the  English  legislature, 
we  find  a  statement  made  of  accidents  which  had 
occurred  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  half 
a  year.  Ninety  persons  had  been  killed ;  of  these, 
thirteen  died  from  causes  which  the  parties  deceased 
could  n  ot  have  averted.  Fifty-seven  had  died  from 
misconduct  or  carelessness  on  the  part,  of  tiie  de¬ 
ceased  themselves.  Ninety-nine  had  also  been 
wounded  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  passengers  bad 
'  been,  during  the  half  year,  no  fewer  than  26,330,402 
persons.  These  facts  illustrate  very  fully  the  safety 
of  this  mode  of  travel. 
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moval  of  prejudices;  the  strengthening  of 
bonds  of  harmony  and  peace. — the  realization 
of  greater  security  and  strength  during  actual 
war !  In  a  republican  government  more  than 
ia  any  other  in  the  world,  these  arguments 
should  be  held  irresistible  and  conclusive  in 
favor  of  such  speedy,  cheap,  and  uninterrupted 
communication. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  tardy  pro¬ 
gress  which  the  world  has  made  in  the  means 
of  transport  and  conveyance,  until  within  the 
experience  of  the  present  generation  of  men. 
Only  eighty  years  ago,  in  proud  old  England, 
the  traveller,  Arthur  Young,  bewailed  the1 
“perils”  of  her  best  turnpikes.  “  Let  me 
most  seriously  caution  all  travellers  who  may 
accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  terrible 
country,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil, 
for,  a  thousand  to  one,  they  break  their  necks 
or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings 
down.”  “This  is  a  paved  road  infamously 
bad;  any  person  would  imagine  the  people 
of  the  country  had  made:  it  with  a  view  to 
immediate  destruction,  for  the  breadth  is  only 
Sufficient  for  one  carriage ;  consequently  it  is 
cut  at  once  into  ruts,”  Ac.  “  Let  me  persuade 
all  travellers  to  avoid  this  terrible  country, 
which  must  either  dislocate  their  bones  with 
broken  pavements,  or  bury  them  iu  sandy 
mud.”  This  was  spoken  iD  1770,  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  portions  of  England,  which  is  at 
present,  according  to  Dr.  Larduer,  reticulated 
with  railroads,  upon  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  passengers  are  daily  transported  at  a  speed 
varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour ! 

"What  is  true  of  England  is  true,  even  in  a 
higher  degree,  for  the  United  States,  since 
many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when 
whole  days,  and  even  weeks,  were  occupied 
in  passing  between  the  most  populous  and 
frequented  cities'  of  the  north,  which  now 
employ  as  many  hours;  and  when  New- 
Orleans  was  practically  as  remote  from  the 
city  of  Washington  as  is  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  or  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia." 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made,  many  populous 
and  wealthy  portions  of  the  south  and  west 


*  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Massachusetts,  sr. s :  “The  first 
railroad  charter  in  the  United  States  was  granted 
March  4th,  1826,  to  convey  granite  from  Quincy, 
Mass.,  to  tide-water.  Thofirst  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  on  which  passengers  were  conveyed,  wus  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  chartered  February,  1827, 
and  partly  opened  December  28th,  1829.  A  single 
horse  was  employed,  carrying  41  passengers  at  the 
rate  of  12  miles  per  hour.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
1743,  advertises  that  the  northern  post  will  set  out 
from  Philadelphia  for  New-York  on  Thursdays — the 
southern  post  on  Mondays  —  going  every  fortnight 
during  the  summer  season !  There  are  now  three 
daily  lines  between  Philadelphia  and  New-York. 
The  news  of  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill  was  two  weeks 
in  reaching  Philadelphia.  William  Ellery,  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  1777,  was  25  days  journeying  on  horse¬ 
back  from  Dightou,  Mass.,  to  York,  Penna. ;  and 
Josiah  Quincy,  in  1773,  was  33  days  in  a  journey  from 
South  Carolina  to  Philadelphia,”  £c. 


|  are  in  no  better  condition  than  were  the 
parishes  of  England  in  the  time  of  Arthur 
Young.  “Sir,”  said  a  farmer  to  tis  in  New- 
j  berry,  S.  C.,  “  talk  of  the  expense  of  wagoning 
|  to  market  my  cotton  eating  up  the  profits  of 
my  crop.  It  does  more,  sir.  i  could  take 
ou  to  the  Buzzard  Lane  and  show  you, 
esides  the  profits  of  my  crop,  some  dozen 
mules  and  horses  eaten  up  by  the  mud  holes. 
I  could  take  you  to  the  grave-yard  hard  by, 
and  show  you  where  lie  buried  my  dear 
friends,  who  have  died  of  exposure  while  wag¬ 
oning  over  these  cursed  holes  ”  Ac. 

Railroads  are  the  creations  of  the  present 
age,  and  have  reached  their,  maturity  almost 
at  one  bound,  if  we  can  call  that  maturity, 
Which  ds  always  progressing  and  achieving 
results, (that  excel  the  dreams  of  ancient  or 
oriental  fabulists)  higher  and  higher,  and 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  chronicled. 

The  Manchester  Railroad,  in  England,  has 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  in  the 
world ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  its  projector,  was 
laughed  at  very  generally  for  his  folly  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be 
attained  on  this  road.  This  was  in  1832.* 
In  1840,  there  were  1,300  miles  of  railroads 
in  Great  Britain;  in  1841,  1,500;  1845, 
2,400. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States-- a 
pretty  affair  of  four  miles — was  employed  to 
carry  granite  at  Quincy,  and  was  built  in 
1825,  though  in  January,  1829,  says  the 
Railroad  Journal,  there  was  not  a  road  in 
operation  on  which  locomotive  engines  were 
successfully  used  as  the  propelling  power! 
In  1832,  there  were  92  miles  in  operation, 
and  the  utmost  that  was  claimed  for  them 
was,  that  they  would  answer  for  light  parcels 
and  passengers.  In  the  twenty  years  that 
followed,  there  have  been  constructed  7,000 
miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  1845,  there  had  been  expended  in 
the  United  States  110  millions  of  dollars  upon 
railroads,  which  were  yielding  at  that  time  an 
average  interest  of  five  per  cent. ;  whilst  in 
the  same  period  150  millions. had. been  .squan¬ 
dered  on  banks,  which  had  carried  ruin  before 
them. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  effects 
of  railroads  as  they  manifest  themselves  upon 
population,  industry,  wealth,  and  society. 

1.  Upon  Population. — It  will  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  very  much  of  the  settlement  of  a 
country  depends  upon  the  capacities  afforded 
of  communication  and  transport.  Even  infe¬ 
rior  lands  will  be  cultivated;  if  within  reach 
of  a  market,  whilst  the  most  productive  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  with  the  most 
limited  population.  The  arguments  which 


*  Tney  laughed  moro  heartily  at  Mr.  Clinton. 
“  Whore  is  the  water  to  come  from  to  fill,  up  this 
great  ditch?”  “You  need  have  no  fears  upon  that 
sunjeet — the  tears  of  the  people  will  fill  it.” — Debate 
on  the  construction  of  t’\c  Eric  Canal . 
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apply  to  common  roads  ave  strengthened  in 
the  case  of  turnpikes;  still  more  on  plank- 
roads  and  canals,  and  in  the  highest  degree  on 
railroads,  which  introduce  the  potent  element 
of  steam.  It  is  common  experience  that  set¬ 
tlements  and  large  towns  will  spring  up  on 
the  route  of  a  railroad,  where  hitherto  nothing 
but  farm-houses  were  to  be  seen,  except  at  its 
termini.  The  traveller  at  the  north  will  be 
struck  with  this  every  hour.  These  villages 
and  towns  become  themselves  the  centres  of  a 
back  population,  and  give  rise  to  the  opening 
of  new  hinds,  and  thus  the  area  continually 
widens.  The  history  of  the  west  is  strongly 
in  point.  When  she  was  shut  off  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  road  of  60  days,  or  a  flat-boat 
navigation  quite  as  long,  the  progress  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  products  was  slow,  revolutions 
were  opeuly  discussed,  and  a  separate  govern¬ 
ment  adequate  to  her  necessities  proposed. 
The  power  of  railroads  and  steam  has  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  things,  and  the  west, 
which  had  but  300,000  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  contained,  in  1820,  2,207,463;  in  1830, 
3,672,669 ;  in  1840,  6,302,918,  ana  reaches 
nearly  10,000,000  at  the  present  time.  How 
much  larger  might  have  been  the  population, 
had  facilities  like  those  of  Hew- York  and 
Massachusetts  been  enjoyed,  may  be  readily 
imagined.  It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  popu¬ 
lation  must  come  before  railroads.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  stimulate  and  excite  it  l  If  the  na¬ 
tural  facilities  of  rivers  and  navigable  streams 
exercise  great  influence  on  the  growth  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  as  in  the  history  of  a  settlement  hone 
can  deny,  will  not  other  facilities  of  a  like 
or  even  a  different  character  have  the  same 
effect?  Population  follows  the  rivers,  and 
not  rivers  the  population,  and  so  is  it  of  rail¬ 
roads. 

2.  Upon  ’ Industry. — A  people  dependent 
upon  mere  production,  and  incapabl  e  of  ex¬ 
changing,  can  only  remain  in  savage  barbar¬ 
ism.  The  first  step  in  progress  is  barter ;  for 
without  it,  production  will  be  confined  to  the 
mere  abject  necessities  of  life.  Trade  stimu¬ 
lates  new  energies  and  fife,  and  ultimately 
civilization.  Industry  is  its  hand-maiden. 
Manufactures  go  hand  in  hand  with  it;  for 
every  article  of  manufacture,  except  the  very 
rudest,  presupposes  exchange,  since  the  skill 
of  the  field  laborer  must  be  supplied  by  that 
of  the  artisan.  The  frequency  of  exchanges, 
and  the  capacities  for  them,  thus  operate  upon 
production  and  fabrication.  The  Indian  hunter 
will  transport  on  his  back,  or  in  canoes,  his 
peltry,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  trader.  This 
is  exchange  under  the  greatest  conceivable 
disadvantages.  The  Mexican  trader  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  interior  commerce  upon  pack-horses 
across  great  deserts.  This  is  commerce  at  one 
remove  ;  but  still,  under  such  discouragements, 
it  cannot  thrive,  and  thus  Mexico  remains, 
from  age  to  age,  without  improvement  or  pro¬ 
gress.  The  wagon,  the  flat-boat,  the  ship,  the 


steamer,  and  the  railroad,  are  successive  steps 
in  advancement  New  wants  spring  up  with 
the  facilities  of  their  enjoyment,  and  new  ener¬ 
gies  are  diffused.  The  poorer  classes  become 
consumers  of  what  formerly  was  confined  to 
the  wealthy.  The  wealthy  look  around  for 
new  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  the  com¬ 
monalty  ;  thus  industry  is  every  where  taxed 
and  encouraged,  manufacturing'  towns  spring 
up,  and  villages  grow  into  immense  cities. 
The  forests  give  way  to  the  axe,  and  the  age 
of  highest  civilization  is  ushered  in. 

3.  Upon  Wealth. — We  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  here  to  a  few  facts,  which  go  to  show 
the  immense  results  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  construction  of  railroads.  They  are  the 
creators  of  wealth  in  more  than  one  way.  As 
a  source  of  profitable  investment,  railroads 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other.  We 
have  stated,  the  actual  earnings  on  the  roads 
of  England  are  over  four  per  cent,  on  the 
present  value  of  shares,  whilst  the  interest  on 
money  is  much  less.  If  there  has  been  a 
depreciation  in  the  stocks  of  the  roads,  it  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  monomania  which 
induced  the  construction  of  roads  that  were 
unnecessary,  and  by  the  reckless  and  extrava¬ 
gant  system  of  construction,  incident  to  the 
infancy  of  all  novel  enterprises.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  United  States,  where 
the  dividends  of  roads  average  over  five  per 
cent.,  though  in  Massachusetts  this  average 
reaches  eight  per  cent.;  whilst  Upon  many 
roads  in  the  country,  ten,  and  even  a  much 
greater  per  cent  has  been  realized  by  an 
economical  management.  No  other  invest¬ 
ments  of  capital  have  paid  more ;  and  if  we 
take  a  long  series  of  years,  no  others  have 
paid  so  much.  Losses,  to  be  sure,-  have  been 
incurred,  and  immense  amouuts  sunk,  as  our 
own  state  of  Louisiana  may  exemplify ;  but  in 
what  department  of  business  has  experience 
been  otherwise  ?  Certainly  not  in  commerce  ; 
certainly  not  in  banking ;  nor  even  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufactures.  Visionary  and  im¬ 
practicable  schemes,  and  ruinous  extravagance, 
will  find  their  place  in  every  branch  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
been,  perhaps,  less  felt  in  the  matter  of  rail¬ 
roads  than  in  any  other  matter.  Nor  is  it  in 
actual  dividends  alone  that  railroad  profits 
are  achieved.  Ear  from  it.  These  are  among 
their*  least  advantages.  Proprietors,  urban 
and  rural,  feel  their  effects  primarily  and  to 
the  largest  extent.  If  the  whole  amount  of 
the  investment  were  for  ever  without  dividend, 
it  would  be  good  economy  often  for  the  land¬ 
holders  if  they  contributed  every  cent  of  it. 
The  enhancement  of  the  value  of  property 
has  in  many  cases  paid  tenfold  the  value  of 
the  investment.  Throughout  the  Union  prop¬ 
erty  has  received  an  actual  tangible  benefit  to 
a  much  greater  amount  than  the  cost  of  all 
the  roads  in  it.  New- York  is  a  strong  illus¬ 
tration.  In  the  fifteen  years  which  imme- 
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diately  succeeded  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  Value  of  property  in  the  city  ad¬ 
vanced  149  per  cent.,  though  in  the  preceding 
ten  years  it  had  not  advanced  one  dollar;  the 
per  cent,  increase  of  population  being  not 
much  greater  immediately  alter  than  before 
the  construction  of  the  canal.  “Wherever 
railroads  have  been  constructed,”  says  Colonel 
Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  “property  has 
risen  in  value,  and  new  stimuli  have  been 
given  to  trade  and  intercourse.  These  are 
not  speculative  views,  but  realities.  The  ap* 
preeiatiou  of  property  in  Boston  from  the 
roads  converging  upon  that  city  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  A 
reference  to  the  statistics  of  Carolina  roads 
will  show  that  property  and  trade  has,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  since  the  completion 
of  our  railroads,  increased  in  a  greater  degree 
on  the  Keck,  in  Colleton,  Barnwell,  Orange¬ 
burg,  and  Edgefield,  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  state,”  &c. 

He  says  again :  “  I  shall  show  that  trade 
has  expanded,  and  the  value  of  real  estate 
increased,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
railroad.  Any  one  who  will  make  the  in¬ 
quiry,  will  find  that  land  all  along  the  road 
to  Hamburg  and  Columbia,  for  five  miles 
each  side  of  it*  has  appreciated  in  value  since 
its  construction,  50,  500,  and  in  some  cases, 
5,000  per  cent. ;  and  where  before  its  con¬ 
struction  there  were  not  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  trade,  there  is  now  upwards  of 
$250,000.  The  valuation  of  property  on  the 
South  Carolina  railroad,;  compared  before 
and  since  its  construction,  shows- — 1830, 
$11,337,012;  1846,  $19,075,157;  gain,  $7,- 
638,145.  The  city  of  Charleston  shows  real 
estate,  1830,  $8,866,914;  1840,  $13,527,743 ; 
gain,  $5,160,829.  This  increase  in  trade,  and 
the  value  of  real  estate,  I  insist  has  been 
principally  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  railroads;  and  if  the  saving  were  added 
to  the  gain,  the  advantages  would  appear 
almost  inappreciable.” 

The  statistics  of  Hew-' York  and  Boston 
are  even  more  interesting  in  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  railroads. 

BOSTON. 

Real  Estate,  Persona!.  Total. 

1841..  62.053, COO  35,043,000  98,105,600 

1842..  65. 509. 500  222,800  106,733,300 

1843..  72. 048. 000  46,402,300  118,450,300 

1844..  97. 764. 500  64,595,900  162,360.400 

i860 . 266,646,8-14 

Increase  of  real  and  personal 

estate  from  1841  to  1845 .  ...  $74,253,800 

Deduct  cost  of  railroads  in 
Mass.,  to  that  time.. . .  30,244,926 

Net  gain,  supposing  thejroads  dead  stock,  $44,008,874  | 

The  same  period  of  five  years  in  Kew- 
York  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
real  estate  from  $251,194,920  to  $247, 152,- 
303,  .an  amount  equal  to  $4,042,617.  This 
striking  fact  has  alarmed  the  Kew- Yorkers, 


and  set  them  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  must 
restore  the  equilibrium.  Within  the  last 
five  years  both  cities  have  continued  their 
amazing  strides. 

We  turn  now  to  our  neighbor  and  enter¬ 
prising  city  of  Mobile  for  illustration.  The 
assessment  rolls  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
published  by  authority,  show  that  the  total 
value  of  property,  which  from  1836  to  1847 
had  averaged  $20,000,000,  had  declined  in 
1847,  ’48  and  ’49  to  $12,000,000.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  on  all  sides  evidences  of  general 
decay.  Rents  fell,  business  declined,  and 
emigration,  commenced  its  inroads.  The 
glory  of  Mobile  had  departed  !  But  these 
things  ypere  not  to  last.  The  stake  was  too 
large  a  one.  Property-holders  awoke  from 
their  sleep  of  death.  They  looked  around. 
The  grand  conception  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Ohio  was  formed.  Many  laughed  and  sneer¬ 
ed.  Thousands  doubted.  "But  the  work 
gained  steadily  in  favor,  until  now,  its  real¬ 
ization  is  demonstrably  certain.  In  a  single 
year  the  real  estate  of\  Mobile  has  advanced 
$5,000,000;  rents  have  taken  a  new  start; 
lots  are  sold  at  an  immense  premium  over 
revious  rates,  and  general  confidence  has 
een  re-established  throughout  the  city, 
j  The  St  Louis  Reveille  says : 

“  The  remarkable  increase  in  the  price  of 
|  property  in  St  Louis  this  spring,  as  shown 
[  by  the  late  sales  of  real  estate  in  that  city  and 
the  suburbs,  is  referable,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  anticipated  construction  of  railroads 
having  their  termini  at  St  Louis.  Since  the 
passage,  by  the  Illinois  legislature,  of  the 
charter  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad, 
foreign  capital  and  enterprise  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  that  point,  and  large  amounts  have 
been  invested  in  the  last  two  months  in  real 
estate,  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  those 
hitherto  commanded  by  property  at  the 
same  season,  under  circumstances  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  character.” 

The  next  illustration  is  Virginia ;  and 
here  we  quote  from  the  late  able  message  of 
Gov.  Floyd.  “The  wisdom  of  the  policy 
stands  fully  vindicated  by  the  recent  assess¬ 
ment  of  lands  in  the  ‘commonwealth,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  29&  per  cent,  upon  our 
entire  landed  property  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  or  an  aggregate  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  alone,  since  1838,  of 
$62,749,718,  while  the  increase  between  the 
assessments  of  1819  and  1838  was  only 
$5,036,530,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  total  value  of  lands  in  the  state,  in 
1819,  was  $206,893,978;  in  1838,  it  was 
$211,930,508,  and  in  1850  it  is  $274,680,- 
226;  which  showc  an  average  increase  each 
year,  since  1838,  whilst  the  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvement  has  been  in  operation, 
equal  to  the  whole  increase  during  the 
nineteen  years  prior  to  that  time.  This  re¬ 
sult  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  impulse  i?n - 
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parted  to  the  industry  of  the  state  by  the  facil¬ 
ities  which  her  public  works  have  afforded  to 
our  citizens,  for  transporting  their  produce  to 
market.  Portions  of  our  country  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  were  scarcely  inhabited, 
are  now  thickly  settled,  well  cultivated  and  j 
prosperous.  A  tax-paying  fund  has  been  thus 
provided,  which  will  constitute,  through  all 
time,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  commonwealth.” 

Governor  Floyd  also  presents,  in  a  strong 
light,  the  comparative  growth  of  Boston. 
“The  advancement  of  Boston  is  beyond  all  j 
example.  The  value  of  her  property  has  in- 1 
creased  from  120, 114, 574,  to  286,646,8-14 
dollars;  over  twelve  percent,  per  annum, 
or  more  than  double  the  legal  interest  in 
Virginia.  The  population  of  the  city  has 
increased  with  an  equally  surprising  rapid¬ 
ity.  The  population  of  the  state  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  718,592  to  973,715,  an  increase 
of  255,123.  Every  vocation  of  life  has  pay- 
taken  of  this  prosperity  and  thrift.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  manufactures,  commerce — all  branches 
of  industry,  are  advancing  with  an  unparal¬ 
leled  rapidity;  and  the  future  prospects  of 
Boston  continue  still  to  be  as  brilliant  as 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  That 
this  great  increase  has  been  the  result  of 
her  railway  improvements,  is  denied  by 
none — no  other  element  of  prosperity  than  j 
this  has  been  added  to  those  always  pos¬ 
sessed  by  her ;  and  we  have  therefore  a 
right  to  infer  that  from  this  source  flows  the 
extraordinary  tide  of  wealth.  In  1839,  Bos¬ 
ton  had  167  miles  of  railroad  radiating 
thence  in  various  directions ;  in  1850,  she  is 
connected  with  3,000  miles — one  third  of 
which  lies  within  the  territory  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  1,350  within  the  borders  of  other 
New-England  states ;  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  state  of  New- York.  These  great 
works  have  enlarged  the  area  of  country 
which  contributes  to  her  commerce,  prob¬ 
ably  tenfold,  and  the  effect  is  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  Her  annual  manufactures  are  worth 
$91,000,000 ;  and  the  home  trade  of  Boston 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  annually  the  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  $200,000,000.” 

Baltimore,  too,  exhibits  the  effects  already  ; 
of  a  wise  and  liberal  railroad  policy.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  though  incom¬ 
plete,  has  paid  a  dividend  during  the  past 
year  of  more  than  ten  per  cent.  ;  and  such 
has  been  the  effect  produced  by  it  already 
upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Balti¬ 
more,  that  it  is  said  “  she  is  now  compen¬ 
sated  for  her  subscription  of  $8,500,000  to 
the  work.” 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  counties  bordering  on  the  Vicksburg 
and  Jackson  railroad  has  been  estimated 
to  be  from  $700,000  to  $7,000,000,  whilst 
on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  in 


four  counties,  the  gain  in  the  value  of  tax¬ 
able  property  has  been  $2,554;G39. 

“I  confess,”  said  Mr.  Segur,  in  an  able 
speech  delivered  several  years  ago  to  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  “  that  if  a  canal  or 
j  railroad  were  to  depend,  for  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  its  cost,  upon  the  production  usually 
made  at  the  time  of  construction,  indemnity 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  present 
production  forms  a  very  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  of  transportation,  and 
profit.  *W e  must  estimate  the  increased 
production  ■  caused  by  the  improvements 
themselves,  gradually  progressing  from  the 
ordinary  amount  to  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  means  of  the  state  will  admit 
augmentation — and  that  is  almost  incalcula¬ 
ble.  We  must  take  into  the  estimate  the 
opening  of  new  channels  of  trade,  and  the 
filling  up  of  old  ones — the  creation  of  man¬ 
ufactures— -the  opening  of  mines— the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  in  all  its  ramifications — - 
the  rising  up  of  cities— the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation— -the  increase  of  travelling  resulting 
from  increase  of  facilities  of  communica¬ 
tion.” 

:  .There  can  be  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  railroads,  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  triumphed  over  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  inveterate  opposition,  and 
baffled  in  'their  results  the  wildest  calcula¬ 
tions  of  their  most  sanguine  advocates-.  The 
London  Quarterly  Review  made  infinite 
sport  of  the  proposition  that  an  eventual 
speed  of  18  or  20  miles  an  hour  might  be 
attained.  “  The  gross  exaggerations  of  the 
power  of  the  locomotive  engine  may  delude 
for  a  time,  but  must  end  in  the  mortification 
of  those  concerned.  We  sheuld  as  soon  ex¬ 
pect  the  people  of  Woolwieh  to  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  fired  upon  by  one  of  Congreve’s 
ricochet  rockets,  as  trust  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a 
rate.”  In  the  present  year,  upon  the  Great 
Western  road  in  England,  48.2  miles  per 
hour  has  been  attained  on  an  average  run, 
without  stoppage,  and  we  learn,  also,  in 
some  oases  the  ultimatum  has  been  sixty 
miles !  A  member  of  Parliament  declared, 
in  opposition  to  the  Manchester  road,  “that 
a  railroad  could  not  enter  into  competition 
with  a  canal.  Even  with  the  best  loco¬ 
motive  engine,  the  average  rate  would  be 
34  miles  per  hour,  which  was  slower  than 
the  canal  conveyance.”*  The  Buffalo  and 
Albany  railroad  even  now  runs  side  by  side 
with  the  great  canal  of  New-York,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  350  miles,  transporting  its  passen¬ 
gers  at  1.72  of  a  cent  per  mile,  whilst  the 


*  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  History  of  Railroads,  say9, 
“  Nothing  can  do  more  harm  to  the  adoption  of  rail* 
roads  than  the  promulgation  ofsuch  nonsense  as  that 
we  shall  see  locomoti  ve  engines  travelling  at  the  rats 
of  12, 16, 18  aud  20  miles  per  hour.” 
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Pennsylvania  road  has  transported  coal  at 
1  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  average  of 
freight  on  the  roads  of  New-England  is 
about  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  .the 
heaviest  goods.  The  Providence  road  has 
transported  passengers  at  !  cent  per  mile, 


vend  the  average  freights  on  British  roads, 
with  their  enormous  expenditures,  is  2d.  per 
ton  on  bale  goods. 

Let  us  now  furnish  some  tables  showing 
the  increase  of  business  upon  different  roads. 


Estimated  No. 

Names  of  Roads.  Passengers 

before  opened. 

Boston  and  Worcester. . . 23,500 

Boston  and  Lowell. . . 37,400 

Pitchburg. . . . . . . . . . . . . .  «  71,790 

Eastern. . . . . . .  i2i,i  uu 

Boston  and  Maine . .  . 


No.  Pas  sen-  No.  Passen¬ 
gers  soon  gers  carried 

after  opened.  in  1848. 

262,830  807,143 

400,886  625,764 

327,044  745,825 

488,026  1,021,169 

460,426  1,057,569 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  OF  PASSES  GEES  N  VARIOUS  ROADS. 


Names  of  Roads. 

Year. 

Number 
of  Pas- 

Year. 

Number 
of  Pas- 

No. 

of 

Increase. 

Per 

cent. 

31 

Boston  and  Lowell. .  * 

..1846 

,  sengers. 
400,886 

1848 

sengers. 

525,764 

Years. 

2 

124,918 

Fitchburg. .......... 

. .  1 845 

196,669 

— 

745,825 

3 

549,156 

280 

Western. . . 

.  .1842 

190,436 

— 

405,614 

6 

215,178 

113 

Boston  and  Worcester. 

..1843 

262,830 

— 

807,144 

5 

544,313 

207 

Old  Colony. ......... 

..1846 

213,144 

—  • 

552,203 

2 

339,059 

159 

Eastern . . 

. .1842 

431,000 

—  . 

1,021,169 

6 

590,160 

119 

Boston  and  Maine. . . . 

.  .1846 

460,426 

■  — 

1,057,569 

8 

597,143  - 

129 

Boston  and  Providence 

..  — 

476,525 

■  — •  ■ 

669,127 

2 

92,612 

119 

Utica  and  Schenectady 

...1843 

147,868 

— 

270,413 

5 

122,545 

S3 

Utica  and  Syracuse.  . . 

. .  — - 

114,843 

83,316 

216,807 

5 

101,964 

89 

Auburn  and  Syracuse. 

..  — - 

—  • 

154,215 

5 

71,899 

86 

Auburn  and  Rochester 

. .  — 

105,190 

209,259 

5 

104,069 

99 

Tonawanda . 

. .  — 

67,604 

— 

148,443 

6 

80,839 

120 

Attica  and  Buffalo.. . . 

. . _ 

68,896 

146,235 

5 

77,339 

112 

Baltimore  and  Ohio. . . 

...  — 

149,533 

~~ 

270,636 

5 

121,083 

so 

The  subsequent  progress  of  these  roads  has i 

$123,111 ; 

Eastern 

Road, 

1840,  $41,837— 

been  in  a  similar  ratio. 

In  freights  the  West- 

1848,  $101,088 :  Boston  and  Lowell, 

1840, 

ern  Road,  Massachusetts,  had  a 

revenue  of 

|  $104,569- 

-1848,  $260,129. 

$246,351 — in  1848,  $781,030 ;  the  Boston  and  The  southern  roads  exhibit  results  equally 
Worcester,  1840,  $96,950 — 1848,  $123,111 ;  gratifying,  as  the  following  will  show  : 

Boston  and  Providence,  -1840,  $67,950 — 1848, 


BUSINESS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROADS, 


Miles 

Run. 

Passen- 
.gers.  . 

{.  Up 
|  Freight. 

Dowd. 

!  Total 
Receipts. 

Bales 

Cotton. 

Barrels 

Flour. 

r  Bushels 
Corn. 

Bushels  Bbls.Tur- 
Wlieafc. !  pentine. 

1834. 

154,000 

26,649!  $65,009 

$28,205 

$166,559 

24,567 

_ 

_ _ 

183y . 

160,072 

34,2S3j  89,237 j 

42,548 

249,754 

84,7  60j 

!  - 

_ _ 

1836. 

161,160 

i  39,216!  101,335 

38,699 

271,614 

28,497 

_ _ 

1837 . 

153,000 

41,554 

84,95s! 

53,311 

280,215 

34,395 

_ _ _ 

1838.. 

,190,264 

44,487 

111,027 

52,395 

323,381 

35,346 

, _ 

1839. 

232,832 

37,283 

129,776 

74,547 

422,842 

52,585 

_ — 

1840. 

232,656 

29,279! 

110,732 

77,771 

388,127: 

58,496 

_ _ 

■ _ _ 

1841. 

236,108 

35,141! 

105,951 

56,035 

836,538 

64,064 

_ _ 

1842. 

286,995 

33,925 

131,989 

95,876 

408,705 

92,336 

_ _ 

1843. 

313,908 

37,740 

129,387 

118,524! 

id2,931 

128,0471 

_ 

_ 

1844. 

310,812 

54,146 

163,778 

148,769 

532,870 

180,638 

— _ 

_ _ 

1845. 

342,435 

66,785 

179,803 

162,514 

562,296 

197,657 

_ _ 

_ _ _ 

1846. 

345,893 

64,036 

172,291 

179,399 

589,082 

180,271 

12,148 

48 

1847.: 

327,539 

77,579 

201,481 

186,153 

656,275 

134,302 

19,043 

334,761 

4,087 

3.186 

1848. 

352,431 

75,149 

217,071 

318,523 

800,073 

274,364 

15,447 

-201,177 

2,307 

5,758 

1849. 

— 

92,713 

268,488; 

853,507 

892,403 

339,999 

_ —  j  _ _ 

— 

1850.  | 

— 

117,351 

310,616 

282,739; 

£912,720 

284,935 

-  |  - 

— 
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Calculating  the  saving  in  transportation, 
&c,t  at  50  per  cent.,  Col.  Gadsden  shows  an 
annual  gain  to  the  state  of  .$70,000  on  passen¬ 
gers,  and  $400,000  on  freights,  nearly  one 
half  million  of  dollars,  upon  railroads,  whose 
cost  has  been  $5, 000,736,  independently  of 
the  revenue  of  the  road. 

Speaking  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  the  Railroad  Journal  says:  “The  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  freight  collected  on  the  lines, 
and  destined  for  the  seaboard,  rendered  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  the  company  with  their 
old  arrangements  to  dispose  of  it;  and  as  the 
'c<ial'.'4radd;'grew-dn  importance,  it  called  for 
greater  accommodations  than  the  company 
were  able  to  give.  The  .amount  of  passengers 
carried  per  annum,  331,170.” 

The- Central.  Railroad  of  Georgia,  from  Sa¬ 
vannah  to  Macpn,  exhibits  the  following: 


Receipts  . .. ... ..  ,1844. ......  .$328,424 

“  ..........1845. . . ;  368,450 

“  _ .......1847.;. .  883,863 

“  . . 184S...1....  500,000 


An  official  report  of  the  Git-v  Council  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  says : It  is  perhaps  a. remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  this  road,  that,  projected  and 
commenced  as  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  such 
improvements,  and  from  a  port  on  the  sea- 
coast  with  a  population  of  white  and  black 
of  only  about  10,000  persons,  to  a  town  distant 
190  miles,  with  only  4,000  persons,  and  through 
a  country  almost  a  wilderness,  it  should  have 
sustained  itself  amid  all  the  embarrassments 
of  the  times,  and  without  sacrifice  of  capital 
or  credit.” 

The  increasing  business  and  the  saving  in 
freights  upon  the  canals  of  ISfew-York,  present 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  the 
ago.  The  cost  of.  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Yew- 
York  before  the  construction  of  these  canals 
was  $1 00  per  ton.  The  canal  committee  sup¬ 
posed  it  might  be  reduced  to  $10  or  $12,1 
whereas/in  fact,  the  average  of  freight  from 
Buffalo  to  Yew- York  from  1830  to  1850  was 
$8.81,  and  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been 
reduced  to  $7.50  per  ton,  364  miles.  The  return 
rates  arc  higher.  With  the  enlargement  pro¬ 
posed,  freights  will  again  be  reduced  one  half. 
Charles  Ellet,  Esq.,  engineer  on  the  Virginia 
Public  Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  canals, 
exclusive  of  tolls,  14  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ; 
on  railroads,  24  cents;  Macadam  roads,  15 
cents;  turnpikes,  15  to  20  cents;  steamboats 
on  the  lakes,  2  to  4  cents ;  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  4  to  14,  or  an  average  of  |  to  1 
cent. 

If  there  were  wanting  other  considerations 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  southwest  to  enter 
upon  the  construction  of  a  system  of  railroads, 
extending  through  every  part  of  their  limits, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  them  in  the  peculiar 
positiou  which  they  sustain  with  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  an  interest 
in  each  other’s  prosperity,  founded  upon  com¬ 


mon  hopes,  and  fears,  and  dangers.  Menaced, 
as  they  are,  from  so  many  quarters,  it  becomes 
them,  in  every  possible  way,  to  strengthen 
themselves  at  home .  The  interests  of  Mobile,, 
New-Orleans,  Charleston,  or  Savannah, in  each 
other’s  advancement  are  stronger  than  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  advancement  of  Boston  or  Yew- 
York.  These  interests  should  preclude  all  jea¬ 
lousies  and  rivalries,  and  induce  a  generous  co¬ 
operation  in  every  instance  where  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  south  is  at  issue.  Such  a  course 
cannot  be  in  conflict  with  the  individual  inter¬ 
ests  of  any.  By  opening  or  creating  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  trade  and  production,  and  extending 
bur  operations  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble.  for  these  cities,  and  all  others  in  our  midst, 
to  go  on  enlarging,  and  increasing,  and  ex¬ 
tending  their  influences,  without  at  all  affect¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  each  other.  In  so  wide  a 
field  there  will  be  room  for  all.  The  progress 
of  Boston  has  not  destroyed  Yew- York,  but- 
has  rather  diverted  her  energies  into  new  and 
profitable  channels.  It  was  an  idea  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  barbarous  as  it  was  false, 
that  one  community  could  only  advance  at 
the  expense  of  another.  The  benefits  of  trade 
are  reciprocal. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  at  the  south  are  defi¬ 
cient  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  progr  ess  and 
improvement,  and  can  only  be  fed  by  the  la¬ 
bors  of  our  fellows.  The  south  has  had  tri¬ 
umphs  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  principle 
of  progress  is  here,  though  latent  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  only  requires  the  proper 
stimulant  to  be  brought  into  an  activity  which 
shall  know  no  rest.  She  had  at  one  time  the 
longest  railroad  in  the  world,  and  was  the  first 
to  project  a  railroad  across  the  mountains 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  an  enterprise  con¬ 
sidered,  at  the  time,  the  most  stupendous  in 
the  world.* 

The  west,  too,  full  of  youth  and  vigor,  has  a 
high  destiny  before  her.  She  finds  among  us 
consumers  of  her  bread-stuffs  and  provisions, 
to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  when  sbe  becomes, 
as  she  is  destined  to  be,  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  centre  of  the  world,  her  material  and  her 
markets  will  be  found  in  this  quarter.-]-  Her 


*  Tlie  Charleston  and  Hamburg  unci  Louisville 
Road. — De  Bow's  Review,  February,  1851. 

+  The  facilities  for  manufactures  in  the  west,  from 
the  cheapness  of  labor  and  of  food,  the  abundance  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  the  saving  in  transportation,  have 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  in  New- 
England,  and  found  a  place  among  the  discussions  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  cotton  manufactures  in 
America  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
able  arguments  and  statistics  of  Hamilton  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  have  unanswerably  shown  it.  The  expe¬ 
riment  at  Cannolton,  Indiana,  has  answered  the  high¬ 
est  expectations.  In  the  southwestern  states,  manu¬ 
factures,  under  the  new  and  liberal  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  is  dawning  among  us,  must  be  stiiimlated  into 
a  very  high  development.  What  we  want  is  a  few 
judicious  heads  to  take  the  lead.  Even  a  single  reso¬ 
lute  and  enterprising  man  could  work  a  revolution 
here. 
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interests  will  be  subserved  by  a  more  immedi¬ 
ate  connection  with  us,  and  she  will  find  us 
ready  to  cooperate  heartily  in  every  enterprise 
which  shall  make  for  her  interests  and  pro¬ 
gress.  New- Orleans,  in  every  period  of  her 
history,  has  been  the  emporium  of  the  west, 
and  New-Orleans  will  only  give  up  that  dis¬ 
tinction  after  the  most  unremitting  and  her¬ 
culean  struggles' have  exhausted  her  energies. 
The  sceptre  has  not  yet  departed,  and  if  her 
citizens  are  true  to  themselves,  the  sceptre 
shall,  not  depart.  As  the  west  grows  in  popu¬ 
lation,  she  must  consume  more  of  valuable 
goods  favorable  to  railroads ;  her  rivers,  in 
favoring  population,  are  rather  an  advantage 
than  an  impediment  to  their  construction,  and 
roads  may  be  constructed  from  the  levels  ex¬ 
isting  at  one  half  or  one  third  the  cost  of  the 
roads  in  the  east. 

“  The  west  in  sixty  years  will  probably  con¬ 
tain  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  The  east 
will  then  have  but  twenty  millions.  The  west,  j 
in  its  level  surface,  cheap  materials,  and  free ! 
right  of  way,  may  build  the  best  class  of  rail- 1 
roads,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  eastern 
railroads,  and  run  trains  on  them  at  a  greatly 
reduced  expense.  The  west  offers  now  the 
first  choice  of  routes— a  choice  that  a  few 
years  will  show  to  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  those  who  wisely  avail  themselves  of  it. 
In  number  and  variety  of  exchangeable  pro¬ 
ducts,  except  manufactured  goods,  the  western 
railroads  will  obviously  have  the  advantage 
of  the  eastern,  for  freight,  and  in  manufactures 
the  prospect  of  a  great  increase  is  not  less 
for  the  western  than  the  eastern  states.  In 
her  auxiliary  means  of  commerce,  her  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  the  west  proffers 
additional  inducements  to  the  construction  of 
roads.” 

A  well-informed  authority  further  remarks 
of  the  construction  of  western  and  southern 
roads:  “  The  cost  of  constructing  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  our  territory  .  containing  a 
primitive  soil,  broken  by  abrupt  hills  and  deep 
valleys,  is  very  great.  B.ere  but  few  natural 
levels  are  to  be  found-;  and  the  excavation  for 
their  tracks  sometimes  widening  along  the 
valleys  of  rivers,  thus  prolonging  the  distance 
from  point  to  point,  have  to  be  made  fre¬ 
quently  through  stony  hills,  which  are  often 
blown  up  at  great  expense;  tunnels  are  to  be 
cut  through  solid  rocks,  and  viaducts  built  over 
the  frequent  streams.  This  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
New-England  and  eastern  New- York,  as  well 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  where  tracks  are  laid  out, 
even  through  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact  through¬ 
out  the  south  and  greater  part  of  the  west, 
where  the  land  is  level,  and  an  alluvial  soil, 
easy  to  excavate,  prevails.  There  is  yet  an¬ 
other  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  roads,  so  far  as  cost  is  con¬ 


cerned,  in  the  circumstance  that  wood,  which 
is*an  important  expense  in  the  item  of  pro¬ 
pelling  the  cars  at  the  east,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  country ;  and  from  the  level  character  of 
the  soil,  the  tracks  of  the  railroads  may  be  run 
in  direct  lines  from  point  to  point.  The  soil 
of  these  sections  of  the  territory  is  very  mel¬ 
low,  so  that  the  expense  of  excavation  will  be 
comparatively  small” 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  following 
remarks  may  be  assumed  to  be  correct,  not 
only  for  New-Orleans  but  for  any  other  city, 
and.  should  underlay  any  system  of  works 
which  may  be  commenced  in  the  Southwest : 

“  The  sum  of  the  commerce  of  a  seaboard 
city  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  interior  cities  representing  its  several  tri- 
I  butary  basins ;  to  drawoff  the  tribute  of  one  of 
those  cities  or  basins  is  to  diminish  the  com - 
merce  of  the  original  outlet  by  a  corresponding 
amount.— If  the  Chattanooga  Railroad  draw 
off  the  business  of  Nashville  to  Charleston, 
the  commerce  of  New-Orleans  is  diminished 
by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  trade  of 
the  Nashville  basin.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
extend  the  area  tributary  to  one  of  her  interior 
cities — to  increase  its  production  or  stimulate 
its  industry ,  is  a  gain  to  that  amount  to  the 
business  of  the  seaboard  city.  For  example, 
to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  the  city  of 
Natchez  or  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  is  a  gain 
to  the  amount  of  the/ extension  by  the  city  of 
New-Orleans.” 

It  thus  occurs  that  the  interests  of  the  sea¬ 
board  city  are  a3  much  subserved  by  the  in¬ 
terior  railroads  as  if  their  termini  were  actu¬ 
ally  at  its  wharves,  and  that  a  sound  policy 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  contributions  only  to 
roads  having  such  a  terminus.  It  is  possible  to 
receive  more  actual  benefit  from  a  road  100 
or  even  500  miles  away,  than  from  another 
whose  locomotive  smokes  in  our  suburbs. 

There  are  three  classes  of  roads,  whose  dis¬ 
cussion  belongs  to  the  present  occasion,  and 
which  we  shall  briefly  pass  in  review,  with 
such  statistical  details  and  information  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  enterprises,  present  and  prospective,  of 
the  southwest  and  the  west,  whether  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  tending  to  the  advancement  of  their 
own  cities,  or  those  of  other  sections  of  the 
Union. 

I.  In  the  first  class  will  be  embraced  the 
roads  in  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana,  as  forming  a  system  in 
which  New-Orleans,  in  particular,  has  a  pri¬ 
mary  and  paramount  interest. 

II.  In  the  second  class  is  included  the  roads 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  constituting  a 
system  in  which  New-Orleans  way  or  may  not 
be  beneficially  interested. 

III.  In  the  third  class  are  the  roads  of  Mas- 
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sac'husetts,  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  G  eorgia,  all  of  which, in 
tapping  the  resources  of  the  west  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  are  drawing  upon  the  resources 
hitherto  controlled  by  New-Orleans,  and  may 
thus  be  considered  antagonistic  roads ,  to  that 
extent ,  though  the  last  three  are  exercising 
beneficial  tendencies  upon  the  whole  south, 

We  begin  with  the  first  class,  and  take  the 
states  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named,, 
them:  ^ 

1.  Kentucky ,  which  has  at  present  but  the 
short  road  connecting  Louisville,  Frankfort, 
and  Lexington,  proposes  to  extend  this  road 
so  as  to  intersect  the  Virginia  road  at  Guyan- 
dotte  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  connect  at  the  Ohio  with  the  Indianapolis 
and  Madison  Railroad,  whose  ultimate  desti¬ 
nation  is  on  Lake  Michigan.  More  lately  a 
proposition  is  in  discussion  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  road  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  and 
thence  to  Memphis,  or  more  directly  to  the 
latter  point,  A  convention  has  been  called  to 
determine  upon  the  practicability  of  this  road. 
In  behalf  of  the  road  it  has  been  ably  urged  : 

“The  railroads  of  New-York  hold  Cincin¬ 
nati  at  present  within  their  influence;  and, 
operating  from  that  point,  Ncw-York,  by 
drawing  trade  in  the  opposite  direction,  is 
sapping  the  prosperity  of  Louisville.  An 
extension  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road 
10  Louisville  will  hold  trade  to  its  original 
direction,  and,  by  maintaining  Louisville 
against  the  otherwise  ruinous  influence  of 
Cincinnati,  preserve  the  prosperity  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  prosperity  of 
New-Orleans.  All  the  trade  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  from  Memphis  to  Nashville 
will  he  caught  on  its  rails  and  whirled  off  to 
New-Orleans. 

“  On  every  consideration,  it  may  be  conclu¬ 
ded  that  this  Louisville  and  New-Orleans 
Railroad — a  road  of  370  miles,  in  reality, 
though  a  road  of  700  miles  in  result — is  the 
first,  as  it  is  the  best,  in  the  policy  of  New- 
Orleans. 

“  Louisville,  situated  at  a  point  where  much 
of  the  business  of  the  upper  country  must, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  take  the  rails,  on 
its  wray  to  New-Orleans,  will  necessarily  be¬ 
come,  under  the  influence  of  this  road,  the 
greatest  city  on  the  Ohio.  The  road  to  Mem¬ 
phis  being  the  only  means  of  preventing  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  trade  from  Cincin¬ 
nati,  wall  compel  that  city  to  pay  tribute  to 
Louisville ;  whereas,  without  this  road,  busi¬ 
ness  following  the  direction  of  New-York, 
Louisville,  absorbed  into  a  system,  in  which, 
taking  the  part  of  an  extremity  which  trade 
flows  from,  rather  than  a  centre  which  trade 
flows  to,  must  inevitably  dwindle  into  a  trib¬ 
utary  to  Cincinnati.  The  importance  of  this 
road  to  Louisville  is,  perhaps,  even  greater 
than  to  New-Orleans” 

2.  Tennessee  having,  in  course  of  construc¬ 


tion,  or  nearly  completed,  her  road  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  to  Nashville,  to  connect  with  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  railroads,  and  anoth¬ 
er  road  from  the  same  point  to  Knoxville,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  continued  to  Abmgdon,  intersect¬ 
ing  there  the  Abingdon  and  Lynchburg  or 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad,  whose 
terminus  is  Richmond,  and  extending  still 
farther  to  the  north-east,  to  intersect  the  Bal- 
(  timore  and  Wheeling  road,  proposes  in  addi- 
’  tion  the  roads  we  have  referred  to  as  connect¬ 
ing  Nashville  or  Memphis  with  Louisville, 
and  a  road  from  Chattanooga  to  the  city  of 
Memphis.  This  last  road  has  been  advocated 
in  New-Orleans,  as  one  greatly  to  her  interest 
in  arresting  the  trade  of  North  Alabama  and 
Middle  Tennessee  from  its  present  direction 
to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  a- very  hand¬ 
some  subscription  was  received  from"  its  citi¬ 
zens.  Whether  the  road  will  have  that  effect 
or  not,  may  admit  of  some  question.  ,  It  would 
seem,  at  the  worst,  that  the  road  offers  but 
the  choice  of  markets  to  the  planters  of  those 
sections,  who  otherwise,  from  the  difficulties 
of  reaching  the  Mississippi  River,  might  cd= 
ways  take  the  cars  to  Charleston  in  prefer¬ 
ence.  It  would  seem,  also,  to  be  the  policy 
of  New-Orleans,  that  every  railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  penetrating  the  valley, 
should  find  its  terminus  invariably  at  the 
river. 

3.  Arkansas. — This  now  prosperous  and 
thriving  state,  with  a  population  of  209,641, 
and  a  crop  of  100,000  bales  of  cotton,  has  not 
within  her  limits  a  single  mile  of  railroad. 
A  citizen  of  Memphis  has  proposed  two  roads 
for  the  people  of  Arkansas,  which  we  have 
understood  meet  with  great  favor  in  that 
state.  1st. — A  road  from  opposite  Memphis 
to  St  Francis,  with  two  branches  from  that 
point,  ODe  into  the  heart  of  Missouri  to  Erie, 
on  the  Osage  river,  and  the  other  to  Little 
Rock,  the  capital  of  the  state.  2d. — A  road 
from  Little  Rock  to  Lagrange,  on  the  south¬ 
western  extremity  of  Arkansas,  to  connect 
with  a  road  at  that  point  extending  to  Nat¬ 
chez,  Miss.  These  roads  form  a  system  for 
Arkansas  which  must  exert  an  extraordinary 
influence  in  developing  her  resources,  and 
putting  her  far  in  advance  of  her  present  po¬ 
sition  in  this  era  of  progress.  The  arguments 
in  their  favor  are  thus  strongly  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Hewson : 

“The  road  from  Memphis  to  the  Osage 
must  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  roads. 
Though  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  it  suggests,  indeed  will  force, 
junctions,  extensions,  branches,  to  an  extent 
much  greater  than  its  own.  Hie  branch 
from  St.  Francis  to  Little  Rock,  tho  first 
link  in  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific,  will 
be  90  miles  long.  A  branch  road  west¬ 
ward  from  Elizabeth  will  open  up  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  head  waters  of  White  River.  A 
northeasterly  branch  from  Jackson,  or  Canton 
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in  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  the  great  mineral 
district  of  Missouri.  A  connection  at  Erie,  or 
some  other  point  in  tho  valley  of  the  Osage, 
will  tap  the  St.  Louis  ‘  Pacific  Railroad  ’  on 
its  route  easterly.  This  Osage  road  must, 
necessarily,  be  the  parent  of  all  these.  It 
will,  therefore,  identity  New-Orleans  with  the 
great  future — lying  within  and  without  the 
state  of  Missouri.  Traversing  a  country 
teeming  with  industrial  resources-— coal,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  iron — it  will  make  New-Orleans 
the  market  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
city  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  namely,  the 
city  of  Memphis,  when  acted  on  by  this  road . 
This  road  may  be  said  to  be  not  so  much  a 
work  of  development  as  of  creation — the 
creation,  however,  of  an  unequalled,  and  still 
more  of  an  unassailable,  commercial  great¬ 
ness.  But  even  now  the  farmers  in  the 
valleys  of  White  River  and  of  Arkansas 
River  are  crying,  like  Sterne’s  starling,  ‘I 
can’t  get  out.’  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans, 
pray  help  those  thrifty  fellows  to  bring 
grist  to  your  mill.  1,200,000  dollars  will, 
most  likely,  build  a  railroad  from  Memphis 
to  Little  Rock.  A  land  donation  from  the 
government — obtainable  for  the  asking— may 
be  made  to  yield  (and  the  sales  should  be 
made  on  the  condition  of  settlement)  at  least 
500,000  dollars ;  Arkansas  and  Memphis  will 
subscribe  800,000  dollars ;  and  surely  you, 
gentlemen,  are  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
road  to  subscribe  the  balance — 400,000  dol¬ 
lars.  You  will  not  trouble  yourselves  in  the 
matter  ?  But  better  things  are  to  be  hoped 
of  you.  An  untamed  earthquake  tore  those 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  riches  from  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth  for  you;  speak  the  word,  and 
a  tamed,  a  harnessed  earthquake  shall  lay 
them  at  your  feet. 

*‘A  railroad  from  Natchez,  by  way  of  Red 
River  to  Little  Rock,  recommends  itself  to 
the  support  of  New-Orleans,  by  the  influence 
it  must  exert  on  the  development  of  the 
whole  of  northern  Louisiana  and  southern 
Arkansas ;  and  above  all,  in  the  advancement 
of  the  present  incipient  state,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  that  interesting  people,  the  Choctaws. 
This  road  defines  a  system  of  roads  that,  un¬ 
der  its  fostering  influence,  will  spring  up 
immediately  on  its  completion :  it  bends  suffi¬ 
ciently  westward  to  unlock  the  trade  of  north¬ 
western  Texas  by  a  branch  road :  it  runs  far 
enough  towards  the  borders  of  Arkansas  to 
insure  a  future  extension  to  the  upper  Ar¬ 
kansas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks :  and  in  conjunction  with  a  Memphis 
aud  Little  Rock  road,  its  upper  bend  runs 
sufficiently  westward  to  place  the  starting 
point  of  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  borders  of  Texas.” 

4.  Mississippi. — With  only  the  short  road 
which  connects  Jackson  withVicksburg,  which 
has  been  lately  extended  to  Brandon,  now  in 


operation  throughout  her  limits*  Mississippi 
proposes  to  extend  that  road  still  further  to 
the  Alabama  line,  and  thence  to  Montgomery, 
and  also  to  connect  Jackson  with  Holly 
Springs  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  richest 
portions  of  her  territory,  and  on  the  other 
with  New-Orleans  by  whatever  route  shall 
appear  most  advantageous.  She  also  is  con¬ 
tributing  largely  to  the  construction  Gf  a 
road  through  her  eastern  limits  which  has  its 
terminus  at  Mobile.  Of  the  New-Orleans 
and  Mobile  termini  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg 
reports  to  the  convention  which  lately  assem¬ 
bled  in  New-Orleans,  in  regard  to  the  Alabama 
road : 

“This  road  is  to  extend  from  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  to  Montgomery,  and  will  connect  at 
Selma  with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River 
Railroad,  by  which,  and  the  roads  now  under 
contract  and  in  contemplation,  a  continuous 
railway  communication  will  be  opened  through 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  with  the  lakes 
— and  through  Tennessee  and  Virginia  with  all 
the  Atlantic  and  Northern  states,  and  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  will  connect  with  the  railroads  run¬ 
ning  east  through  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Pc  will  pass,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  entirely  through  the  counties  of 
Rankin,  Scott,  Newton  and  Lauderdale ;  and 
in  Alabama,  before  it  reaches  Selma,  one  of 
the  termini  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
River  Railroad,  it  will  pass  through  Sumter, 
Marengo,  Perry  and  Dallas  counties.  Nearly 
all  of  these  and  the  contiguous  counties,  both 
north  and  south,  now  haul  in  wagons  their 
cotton  and  other  articles  of  export  to  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  and  ship 
them  thence  to  Mobile.  The  counties  of  Sum¬ 
ter,  Marengo,  Perry,  Green  and  Dallas,  pro¬ 
duce  annually  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  all  of  which  now 
goes  to  Mobile,  but  much  of  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  turned  to  New-Orleans  by  means  of 
this  road.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  products  of 
East  Mississippi  and  .Western  Alabama,  and 
their  supplies  for  that  region  of  country,  will 
probably  find  their  way  upon  this  road,  and 
the  branch  extending  through  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  Mississippi.  The  southern  route 
then  will  become  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  northern  and  eastern  travel.  It  will  de¬ 
velop  the  mineral  resources  of  North  Alaba¬ 
ma.  Its  rich  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron 
are  now  worked  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
getting  to  a  market,  aud  it  will  create  and 
open  a  way  to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  We  think  it 
within  bounds  to  assert  that  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  will  probably  come  over  this  road,  and 
the  branch  extending  through  the  northeast- 


*  Tho  few  other  very  short  roads  arc  scarcely  worth 
mentioning. 
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ern  portion  of  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans, 
not  one  bale  of  which  now  ever  reaches  it. 
Detailed  estimates,  made  by  an  engineer  who 
has  surveyed  the  route  from  Brandon  to  the 
Alabama  line,  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  road  that  far,  are  in  our 
possession,  and  may  be  set  down  in  round 
numbers  at  one  million  of  dollars.  If  New- 
Orleans  were  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  building 
the  road  that  far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the 
increase  of  trade  alone,  without  estimating  the 
other  advantages,  a  handsome  profit  upon 
the  investment.  But  there  are  inducements 
to  render  the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that 
are  not  presented  by  any  other  railroad  in 
the  United  States.  From  Jackson  to  Bran¬ 
don — fourteen  miles  and  a  half — the  road  is 
completed,  and  in  profitable  operation.  These 
torn  teen  and  a  half  miles,  with  the  cars,  loco¬ 
motives,  fixtures,  depots,  town  lots,  Ac.,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  road ;  sixty  choice  and  picked 
negroes ,  the  two  per  cent,  fuud  now  on  hand, 
being  about  $12,000,  and  that  which  may 
hereafter  be  received,  now  the  property  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  valued,  upon  a  care¬ 
ful  estimate  by  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Railroad,  including  the  grading  and  labor  done 
east  of  Brandon,  at  §378,000,  are  all  offered, 
by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  bonus 
for  the  organization  of  this  company,  and  the 
completion  of  the  road  to  the  Alabama  line 
in  six  years.  This  act  was  passed  in  1850, 
and  provides  that  the  whole  property  shall 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  company  so 
soon  as  twenty  miles  of  the  road  beyond 
Brandon  has  been  finished. 

“  To  organize  the  company  requires  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  §500,000  of  stock,  with  a  cash 
payment  of  §50,000, immediately  upon  which 
the  company  becomes  the  owner  of  nearly  a 
half  million  more  of  valuable  and  active 
property.  This  statement  shows  of  itself  a 
conclusive  inducement  to  take  stock  in  this 
road,  and  renders  it  absolutely  certain  that  it 
will  be  valuable. 

“But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  to 
render  this  road  profitable  stock.  Congress 
ha3  already  displayed  a  liberal  spirit  in  the 
donation  of  public  lands  to  similar  works,  and 
the  Senate  has  twice  passed  bills  in  behalf  of 
this  road,  granting  lands  to  aid  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  worth,  at  the  government  price,  over  one 
half  million  of  dollars.  It  is  believed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bill  will  become  a  law  at  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.” 

The  Holly  Springs  road  was  proposed  by 
Col.  Walters,  who  offered  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  in 
the  Convention,  and  sustained  them  in  a 
speech  of  great  force  and  ability : 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  North  Mis¬ 
sissippi  be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  so¬ 
licited  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  that 
state  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 


Resolved,  That  should  said  charter  be  pro- 
cured,  that  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  and  Jackson,  Mississippi,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  Convention,  pledge 
themselves  for  a  liberal  aid  (should  the  same 
be  necessary)  in  constructing  said  road. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Western 
Tennessee  and  South  Kentucky  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  earnestly  solicited  to  procure 
from  the  legislature  of  their  respective  states 
a  charter  for  a  railroad  to  extend  from  some 
point  on  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  some  point  in  Kentucky,  opposite 
or  near  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  should  said  charter  be  pro¬ 
cured,  then  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  through 
its  representatives  in  this  Convention,  pledges 
itself  for  a  very  liberal  aid  in  the  construction 
of  said  road*  V 

5.  Alabama,— The  railroads  of  this  state, 
which  are  now  confined  to  the  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  road  in  the  direction  of  At¬ 
lanta,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Charleston  and 
Nashville  read,  open  out  into  several  vast  and 
important  projections,  which  are  pressed  by 
the  people  with  a  zeal  and  activity  that  are 
the  guarantees  of  the  highest  and  most  bril¬ 
liant  success.  These  roads  are— The  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Road ;  The  Selma .  and  Tennessee 
Road;  The  Blakely  ami  Girard,  or  Georgia, 
Road. 

And  first  of  th a  Mobile  mid  Ohio  Railroad: . 
This  road  has  a  total  length  of  52T.  8. miles, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  §9,700,000.  Of  the 
distance — 

134  miles  are  in  Alabama. 

191  “  Mississippi 

127  “  Tennessee. 

40  K  Kentucky. 

The  citizens  of  Mobile  have,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  voice,  voted  a  tax  upon  their  real 
estate  of  §300,000  for  the  benefit  of  the.  road, 
j  and  it  is  now  proposed,  with  very  general 
I  concurrence,  to  raise  this  tax  to  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  all  the  real  estate  of  the  city  for 
five  years,  the  tax-payer,  as  now,  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  his  assessment  in  stocks  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  An  appropriation  of  one  million  acres 
of  public  domain  has  been  made  to  tlie  com¬ 
pany,  of  sufficient  value,  it  is  thought,  to  iron 
the  entire  line,  and  furnish  it  with  ample 
equipments  for  a  large  through  business.  In 
Mississippi  the  Boards  of  Police  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  to  subscribe  to  the  extent  of 
§100,000  each  to  the  road,  after  obtaining  the 
vote  of  the  people.  The  county  of  Noxubee 
was  the  first  to  act  under  the  law  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.-  A  portion  of  the  iron 
has  been  contracted  for,  deliverable  at  Mo¬ 
bile  for  §38  per  ton,  T  pattern,  of  65  lbs. 
The  principles  of  the  Mississippi  act,  allowing 
the  counties  to  subscribe  in  a  corporate,  capa¬ 
city,  extends  to  all  railroads  which  may  be 
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undertaken  xm  the  state,  and  admits  of  the  i  and  the  100,000  bales  of  the  Tennessee  River 
issue  of  comity  warrants  at  twelve  months,  j  cotton,  which  now  takes  a  voyage  of  1,300 
bearing  interest  to  meet  the  subscription.  ]  miles  to  a  market. 

The  total  population  upon  the  hue  of  the  3.  That  the  road  will  enjoy  much  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road  is  estimated  at  725,322.  transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise  now 
It  is  argued  for  the  road :  passing  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio,  or 

1.  That  the  planters  on  the  route,  from  the  downwards,  bj  250  steamers,  averaging  75 
difficulties  of  river  navigation,  are  kept  back  passengers,  and  400  tons,  or  in  all,  375,000 
two  mouths  from  market,  and  pay  from  $3.50  passengers,  and  2,000,000  tons  freight  aunu- 
to  $7  transportation  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  whilst  ally. 

tho  railroad  will  furnish  it  for  $2.50  to  §3.50;  4.  That  the  road  will  be  a  great  trunk,  of- 

that  corn  will  be  delivered  to  these  planters  fering  a  safe  transit  from  the  gulf  to  the  lakes 
from  Tennessee,  tor  25  cents,  against  50  and  in  44  hours  of  time. 

75  cents  at  present,  and  bacon  at  half  the  The  last  report  of  the  Company  contains 
present  rates,  and  so  of  other  articles  of  con-  some  statistics  of  distance,  prepared  with 
sumption.  much  labor,  from  which  we  form  a  table  as 

2.  The  corn,  wheat,  hemp  and  tobacco  evidence  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  our 
growers  of,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  will  be  water  conveyances  at  New-Orleans,  in  cora- 
fumished with  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  parison  with  railroads,  whether  to  Mobile  or 
market ;  the  iron  miners  of  central  and  west-  to  our  own  city  : 

eyn  Tennessee  will  enjoy  the  same  facilities ; 

TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  RAILROAD  AND  WATER  DISTANCES. 


Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Mobile,  (R.  K.,)  221 
Vicksburg,  “  “  (via  Jackson,)  2G8 

Tennessee  River  to  Mobile,  (R,  R.,) , . .  346 

Memphis  to  Mobile,  via  Lagrange  R.  R.,  428 

Huntsville  to  Mobile,  via  Decatur  R.R.  445 

Gunter's  landing  to  Mobile,, . . . .  462 

«  It  ((  .-.■■■  .'V 

Nashville  to  Mobile,  via  River  and  R.  R.  47  5 
Mouth  of  Ohio  to  Mobile,  R.  R. ..... .....  492 

u  a  a  ■  a 

a  a  <c  « 

«  tt  «( 


St.  Louis  to  Mobile. . . 696 

Louisville  to  Mobile,  R. R.. . . . .  700 

Cincinnati  to  Mobile,  “  .  736 


Chicago  to  Mobile,  R.  R .  867 

<c  (t  a 


?o  New-Orleans,  by  Vicksb’g  and  river  420 

“  via  river. . .  268 

“  .....1,845 

“  803 

Savannah,  via  R.  R. . . . . . .  625 

. . 502 

New- Orleans,  river . * . . . . . . .  1,432 

Savannah,  R.  R... .  „ . . .  429 

Charleston,  R.  R . . . 600 

“  Savannah,  R,  R.. . 584 

“  New-Orleans,  river,. . . 1,531 

“  “■  “  1,046 

“  Baltimore,  R.  R.,  «fcc. . . . . 1,143 

“  New- York,  by  river,  R.  R.  and  lake.  1,415 

“  Philadelphia,  river  and  R.  R . 1,296 

“  Savannah,  via  Nashville  R.  R .  770 

“  Charleston,  “  “  .  789 

“  Baltimore . . . 1,353 

“  New-Orleans,  (river) . 1,256 

“  Baltimore,  by  river  to  Cincinnati  and 

Wheeling,  (R.  R.). . . ..' .  816 

New- Orleans,  (river) . 1,403 

“  “  “  1,546 

“  Baltimore,  (R.  R.) . .  656 

“  New- York,  “  . . . .' .  796 

“  “  via  Buffalo .  915 

<!  Boston,  (R.  R.) .  975 

“  Richmond,  “  970 

“  New-Orleans,  (canal  and  river) _ 1,624 

“  Boston . 1,087 

“  New-York . . . 1,025 


The  second  important  railroad  projection  in  route  of  travel  to  the  north.  Selma  is  on  the 
Alabama  is  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  route  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  road  ex- 
Railroad,  commencing  at  .Selma,  and  extend-  tended  to  Montgomery.  The  subscriptions  to 
ing  to  Gunter’s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  this  road  were  already  $923,000  six  months 
with  proposed  branches  to  Chattanooga  and  since,  of  which  Mobile  had  taken  $200,000  ; 
Rome.  This  road,  too,  has  been  advocated  in  to  which  is  to  be  added  an  appropriation  of 
New-Orleans,  and  subscriptions  received  upon  $238,806  from  the  legislature^  The  cost  of 
the  ground  of  immediately  shortening  the  the  road  to  Gadsden  on  the  Coosa  River,  in 
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tlie  direction  of  Rome,  is  estimated  at  $2,- 
198,696.  Large  labor  subscriptions  are  count¬ 
ed  on,  and  appropriations  of  valuable  gov¬ 
ernment  lands.  An  independent  railroad  has 
already  been  chartered  from  Gadsden  to  Gun¬ 
ter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  two 
companies  will  combine.  Distance  from  Gads-  j 
den  to  Selina,  160  miles ;  from  Gunter's  Land- 1 
ing  to  Selma,  200  miles.  The  Alabama  river 
is  always  navigable  to  Selma. 

It  is  argued  for  this  road,  that  it  will  shorten 
the  distance  of  travel  as  follows : 

Boston  to  Mobile  via  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Ac.,  1,808  miles. 

Boston  to  Mobile  via  Winchester,  Abingdon, 
V&,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Rome,  Selma,  etc.,  and 
Alabama  River,  1,582  miles. 

New- York  to  Mobile,  by  the  present  route 
of  travel  as  above,  by  Charleston,  &c.,  1,565 
miles. 

New- York  to  Mobile  by  proposed  new 
route  of  Selma  road,  1,344;  Philadelphia  old 
route  bjr  Charleston,  1,476 ;  by  Selma,  1,258 ; 
Baltimore  old  route,  1,879 ;  by  Selma,  1,158 
to  Mobile. 

Of  course,  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road, 
or  the  road  from  Selma  to  Jackson  and  to 
New-Orleans,  the  distance  will  be  shortened 
in  a  still  greater  degree  as  well  as  the  time. 
The  road  intersects  an  abundant  mineral  and 
rich  agricultural  country  in  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  its  extent,  and  the  chief  engineer  says : 

“  It  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  railroads 
now  constructed  and  projected  on  the  most 
direct,  shortest,  and  most  expeditious  route 
which  can  be  selected,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  middle  and  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  states;  a  route  which  will  present 
one  continuous  line  of  railroads,  passing 
through  the  most  healthy  and  picturesque 
sections  of  the  Union. 

“  This  great  chain  of  railroads  may  be  said 
to  commence  at  Portland,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  thence  to  extend  to  Boston,  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  to  Winchester, 
Virginia ;  up  to  this  town  the  line  of  railroads, 
with  short  gaps  of  steamboat  travel,  is  now 
completed ;  thence  to  Staunton  and  to  Abing-  j 
don,  through  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and 
on  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  part  of  the 
route  is  under  contract.  From  Knoxville  to 
the  Georgia  railroads,  the  connection  by  rail¬ 
way  will  soon  be  completed.  From  the 
Georgia  roads  the  connection  with  your  rail¬ 
road,  either  from  Rome  or  Chattanooga,  will 
naturally  follow  the  completion  of  your  enter¬ 
prise  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  anticipated,  charters  | 
having  been  obtained  at  the  last  sessions  of! 
tiie  legislatures  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  for  j 
a  railroad  from  Jacksonville,  in  Benton  county, 
to  Rome,  or  to  some  point  farther  south  on  i 
the  Georgia  State  Road,  as  may  be  found 
most  practicable.” 

The  third  great  road  is  that  from  Blakely, 
on  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  to  Girard,  opposite 


Columbus,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochie 
River.  - 

Length  of  the  road  238  miles,  or  perhaps 
230.  Estimated  total  cost,  $2,931,816.* 

This  route  proposes  to  connect  New-Orleans 
and  New-York  iu  seventy-six  hours.  Thus : 

|  Mile*  Houro 

New-Orleans  to  Mobile,  steamer... ....  .,..180  10 

Mobile  to  Girard,  (railroad  proposed). . 220  11 

Girard  to  Fort  Valley,  (now  constructing).. .  71  3J- 

Thence  to  Macon,  (built). . . . . . . 25  H- 

Macon  to  Augusta,  (built) .......... .  .  . ....  100  5 

Augusta  to  Branchville,  (built). . . . . .  7  3  ?,% 

Branchville  to  Manchester,  (built) . .  40 

Manchester  to  Wilmington,  (id  bo  built). . .  148  ?£ 

Wilmington  to  New-York,  (built) . .  .594  2% 

L407  76 

fi.  Texas. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  rail¬ 
roads  at  present  completed  in  Texas,  though, 
considering  the  fertility  of  many  parts  of  that 
state,  the  interruption  in  the  navigation  of  its 
rivers,  and  the  growing  population,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  her  imme¬ 
diate  action.  The  people  of  New-York  are 
already  controlling  the  trade  of  Texas  by  her 


*  The  friends  of  the  road  say:  “  We  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  disparage,  in  the  least,  the  importance  or 
the  profitableness  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
road;  we  regard  it  as  an  enterprise  which  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  one  which 
promises  to  remunerate  its  owners.  Our  only  object 
is  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  pretensions  which  it. 
makes  to  the  patronage  of  New-Orleans  capital.  And 
first,  as  to  the  claim  sot  up  in  favor  of  this  road,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  most  direct 
route  between  New-Orleans  and  New-Yorlc.  The 
Memphis  and  Charleston  read,  we  have  just  seen, 
intersects  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at 
Crow  Creek,  which  is  forty  miles  west  of  Chattanooga, 
From  that  point,  the  route,  east,  is  by  the  way  of 
Dalton,  and  thence,  north,  by  the  Dalton  and  Knox¬ 
ville  railroad.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  road 
will  be  chartered  and  built  from  Chattanooga  to 
Cleveland,  on  the  East  Tennessee  road,  which  would 
save  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  by  cutting  off  the 
angle  made  in  running  down  to  Dalton.  We  will 
allow  that  road  to  be  built,  and  it  will  then  be  seen 
.that  the  two  routes  from  New-Orleans  to  New-York, 
the  one  by  the  way  of  Memphis,  and  the  other  by  the 
way  of  Mobile,  and  thence,  by  the  Mobile  and 
Girard  road,  through  West  Point  and  Atlanta,  will 
intersect  each  other  at  Cleveland,  on  the  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  railroad.  From  that  point  to  New-York,  the 
route  is  the  same  to  both.  In  estimating  the  com¬ 
parative'  distance  of  the  two  routes,  therefore,  we 
have  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  distance 
from  Cleveland  to  New-Orleans.  From  Cleveland  to 
Memphis,  the  distance  is  351  miles,  and  allowing 
Gov.  Jones’  rates,  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  the 
time  required  is  fourteen  hours.  From  Memphis  to 
New-Orleans,  Gov  Jones  allows  two  days  and  twelve 
hours,  making  the  entire  time  from  Cleveland  to 
New-Orleans,  three  days  and  two  hours.  We  will 
now  estimate  the  time  over  the  Mobile  and  Girard 
railroad,  and  through  West  Point,  Atlanta,  and 
Dalton.  From  New-Orleans  to  Mobile  Bay,  fifteen 
hours ;  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Columbus,  nine  hours  ; 
from  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  ten  and  a  half 
hours,  making  the  total  time  one  day  and  ten  and  a 
half  hours — a  difference  of  forty  hours  in  favor  of 
the  lower  route !  A  difference,  which,  apart  from 
the  greater  safety  and  certainty  of  the  lower  lonto, 
would  always  command  the  mail  and  the  great  body 
I  of  the  through  travel.” 
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gulf  ports.  A  route  for  a  road  lias  been  ex-  portion  of  tl\e  public  attention,  and  which  gave 
amined  by  Colonel  Johnson,  from  Lavaca  Bay  rise  to  the  late  Jackson  and  Opelousas  Railroad 
to  El  Paso,  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande.  We  Conventions,  were  it  not  that  the  committee 
are  confident  that  these  surveys,  when  com-  deem  it  desirable  to  postpone  that  subject  to 
pleted,  will  show  that  the  southern  route  for  the  closing  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  where  it 
a  railroad  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  can  be  treated  as  a  subject  complete  in  itself, 
the  Gulf  of  California,  extending  from  Gal-  but  only  capable  of  being  thoroughly  under- 
veston  or  'Lavaca  Bay,  by  El  Paso,  is  far  pro-  stood  after  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
ferable  to  the  northern  route  through  Missouri,  many  other  matters  connected  with  the  rail- 
It  is  shorter,  and  the  country  is  so  uniform,  roads  of  the  Great  West  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
rising  by  regular  gradations  from  the  gulf  on  board. 

the  east  to  the  summit  of  the  table-lauds  of  II  The  second  class  of  roads,  in  which  it 
the  Gila,  and  declining  by  equally  regular  has  been  held  that  Re w- Orleans  has  but  a 
gradations  to  the  Pacific  coast,  that  the  cost  secondary  interest,  are  the  roads  of  Indiana, 
of  constructing  a  railro.  J  on  this  route  will  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  So  far  as  these  roads  are 
scarcely  amount  to  two  thirds  of  the  cost  on  seeking  an  Atlantic  terminus,  they  militate 
the  northern  route.  .  against  the  interest  of  New-Orleans  ;  but  so 

Texas  has  a  deep  interest  in  connecting  far  as  they  are  employed  in  developing  the 
herself  with  the  great  public  works  of  the  resources  of  the  northwest,  increasing  popula- 
United  States,  and  she  has  public  domain  tion  and  traffic,  may  be  made  a  part  of  our 
enough  to  build  more  roads  than  are  in  all  own  proposed  system  of  works,  they  are,  or 
New-England.  A  grand  trunk  road  from  may  become,  of  positive  benefit  to  her  and  to 
Austin,  with  branches  to  Houston  and  Gal-  Mobile,  perhaps  even  in  a  very  high  degree, 
veston,  passing  in  the  vicinities  of  Montgom-  1.  Ohio.— -There  are  four  great  lines  con- 
eiy*  Washington,  Sau  Augustine,  Nacogdoches,  structed  east  and  west  through  the  state. 
Would  enter  Louisiana  in  about  the  same  par-  There  are  four  lines  completed,  or  in  progress, 
uiiel  of  latitude  with  Alexandria,  arid  connect  from  north  to  south.  These  roads  are:  The 
with  the  proposed  road  from  thence  to  New-  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky,  completed  218 
Orleans.  In  the  other  direction,  her  roads  miles;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus, 
should  radiate  towards  New-Mexico  and  the  203  miles  completed;  the  Sandusky,  Mans- 
valleys  of  the  Pacific.  The  committee  have  field,  Newark,  and  Portsmouth  line,  221  miles 
been  instructed,  particularly  and  urgently, to  completed  or  in  progress;  Cleveland  and 
invite  the  cooperation  of  Texas.  Wellsville  line,  88  miles,  constructing  ;  Cincin- 

A  railroad  from  Brazos,  Texas,  across  to  nati  and  Belpre  line,  204  miles,  in  the  state, 
Harrisburg,  on  the  Buffalo  Bayou  of  the  Bay  constructing ;  Ohio  Central  line  to  the  Indiana 
of  Galveston,  is  commenced,  and  20  miles  line,  243  miles,  in  the  state ;  the  Pennsylvania 
contracted  to  be  finished  this  year.  Efforts  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Indiana  line,  26S 
are  being  made  to  connect  San  Antonio  with  miles,  in  the  state ;  Lake  Shore  line,  1G5  miie3. 
the  coast.  Other  roads  with  great  merits  Total,  23  roads,  1,705  miles;  of  which  5*12 
might  be  constructed  from  Houston  to  Red  miles  are  completed,  and  *748  are  in  construc- 
River,  near  the  head  of  the  Trinity,  and  south-  tion.  The  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  road  will 
westwardly  through  Columbus  and  Seguin  pass  in  its  greatest  extent  through  the  states 
to  San  Augustine.  The  San  Antonio  and  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Most  of  these  roads, 
Gulf  road  has  already  been  chartered,  and  in  addition  to  the  great  canals  to  the  lakes, 
$150,000  subscribed  towards  its  construction,  are  engaged  in  conducting  trade  to  the  east. 

'7.  Missouri. — The  people  of  Missouri  al-  Several  of  them,  however,  will  connect  with 
ready  display  a  degree  of  energy  and  enter-  the  roads  contemplated  from  the  southwest, 
prise  in  matters  of  railroad  construction,  which  The  following  is  the  position  of  the  St;  Louis 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  and  Cincinnati  Railroad : 
states  of  the  Union.  There  are  now  two  pro-  “Several  years  ago,  a  charter  was  granted 
jects  before  the  Legislature,  one  to  authorize  by  the  state  of  Indiana,  incorporating  a  com- 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  capital  of  $4,500,-  puny  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Vincennes  to 
000,  and  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph’s  Rail-  Cincinnati.  This  charter  was  ratified  and 
road,  witli  a  capital  of  $4,500,000.  Total,  adopted  by  the  state  of  Ohio.  Subscriptions 
$9,000,000,  of  which  $600,000  is  to  be  raised  of  stock  to  this  road,  including  the  amount  to 
by  state  credit.  The  last  bill  has  become  u  be  taken  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  have  al- 
law.  The  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Uailroad  is  ready  been  obtained  to  the  amount  of  about 
another  great  project,  towards  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  surveys  have 

of  St.  Louis  has  subscribed  §5)0,046,  been  nearly  completed,  over  a  most  favorable 

roads,  it  is  believed,  are  ‘projected  .ffiiute;  and  we  believe  th$  lettings  of  contracts 

tion  of  Arkansas.  *  •’  t  fe  (  i®®*  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  have  already 

8.  Louisiana. — Here,  fell ow-ci^^^^^P-^ien  made.  At  all  events,  the  subscriptions 
be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  already  obtained  insure  the  early  completion 

upon  the  proposed  railroad  euterp)^|P^iiof  the  road,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Two 
Louisiana,  which  are  now  attracting  so  large  a  I  years  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  refused 
YOL.  II.  29 
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the  right  of  way  to  this  road  through  the 
state ;  consequently,  the  Indiana  charter  only 
embraced  the  road  from  Vincennes  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  But  at  the  late  session  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  more  reasonable  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  road  from  Vincennes  to  Illinois 
town.  The  length  of  the  road  from  here  to 
Vincennes  will  be  less  than  150  miles,  and 
from  Vincennes  to  Cincinnati  about  180  miles, 
making  the  entire  distance  by  the  road  from 
here  to  Cincinnati  less  than  330  miles.  It  is 
believed  that  the  entire  road  can  be  built  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000  per  mile,  which  would  give  six  mil¬ 
lions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  the  ag¬ 
gregate  cost  of  the  entire  road.” 

2.  Indiana. — The  following  is  very  nearly  a 
correct  list  of  the  railroads  of  Indiana,  and 
shows  very  favorably  for  the  enterprise  and 
wealth  of  that  state : 


Com-  Con- 
Leugth.  ptetcd.  etructing. 


Madison  and  Indianapolis.. .. 

..  88 

88 

— 

Shelby ville  and  Edinburgh. . 

..  16 

16 

— 

Knisrhtstowu 

..  26 

26 

— 

Rushville  and  Shelby  ville. . . . 

..  19 

19 

— 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine.  83 

28 

55 

New- Albany  and  Salem . 

..mo 

27 

73 

Jeffersonville . 

,.  66 

8 

58 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  . . 

..  61 

— 

61 

Peru  and  Indianapolis . 

..  70 

— 

70 

Crawfordsville  and  Lafayette. 

..  26 

— 

26 

Evansville  and  Illinois . 

. .  50 

— 

50 

Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  87 

— 

87 

Junction  . . . . 

..  38 

— 

38 

Terre  Haute  and  Richmond.. 

..141 

— 

141 

Richmond  and  Newcastle. . . . 

..  50 

— 

50 

Martinsville  and  Franklin. . . . 

..  20 

— 

20 

Southern  Michigan  . . . 

.  100 

— 

100 

Richmond  and  Ohio . 

..  4 

— 

4 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis . 

.  160 

160 

1,205 

212 

993 

3.  Illinois. — Through  this  state  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  extend  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  point  in 
Illinois,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  is  claimed  as  the 
centre  of  the  Union ,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  divert  the  terminus  of  the  Mobile  and  j 
Ohio  Railroad  from  Cairo  to  that  point,  A  | 


great  central  railroad  is  projected  through  the 
state  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Michigan,  with 
several  branches ;  and  Congress  has  appropri¬ 
ated  2,500,000  acres  of  land  in  aid  of  the 
work.  “  This  road  is  part  of  that  great  chain 
of  railroads  of  which  the  Erie  Railroad  is  the 
first  great  link.  The  extension  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Southern  Railroad  Will  connect  Dun¬ 
kirk,  Hew- York,  with  Chicago,  and  parts  of 
this  connection  are  already  constructed. 

III.  The  third  class  of  roads,  &c.  ,  to  which  we 
referred,  and  distinguished  as  directly  engaged 
in  tapping  the  resources  of  the  Valfey  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  ami  taking  away  from 
the  cities  of  the  southwest  the  elements  of  their 
past  commercial  empire;  are  those  of  Boston, 
Hew- York,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Charleston  and  Savannah.  With  so 
many  drains  opened  at  v  bnce  upon  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  without  correspcnding  and  ccun 
tervailing  efforts,  it  must,  be  ev  blent  that  the 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  world  will  be  in 
the  end  sapped  and  destroyed.  We  shall 
take  a  brief  review  of  these  rival  routes. 

1.  Boston.—* The  Great'  ;Westera;.  Road  of 
Massachusetts  connectsBoston  with  Albany-r- 
a  distance  of  200;  miles.  At  this  point  it 
intersects  with  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Eoad, 
328  miles  in  length,  commanding  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Lake  Erie,  and,  by  the  tributary 
canals  and  railroads  . in  that  quarter,  much  of 
the  resources  of  the  whole  northwest. .  This 
road  has,  in  a  few  years,  given  extraordinary 
prosperity  to  Boston,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  expend  several  millions  of  dollars  in  short” 
ening  it  a  few  miles. 

2.  New-  York  having  realized  the  benefits 
of  her  great  canal  to  Buffalo,  and  finding  it 
insufficient  for  the  enormous  demands  of  trade, 
has  constructed  by  its  side  her  great  Erie 
and  Albany  road.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
this  road  is  serving  as  a  feeder  for  Boston, 
from  the  winter  obstructions  on  the  Hudson, 
she  has  more  lately  completed  a  road  extend¬ 
ing  directly  from  her  doors  to  the  great  lakes. 
The  canal  is  also  to  be  widened  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  cost,  so  as  to  become  adequate  to  the 
demands  upon  it.* 


*  NEW-YORK  AND  NEW-ORLEANS  IN  WESTERN  TRADE. 

1.  mw-York  Pojmlation . 1840 . 2,420,721  Canal  Trade .  G6,303,89o 

“  “  . 1850 . ,.3,093,813  “  . 156,397, 92~ 

An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  population,  and  150  per  cent,  in  trade  by  canals,  in  ten  years. 

2.  Produce  of  West  received  by  New- York  Canals . 1842 .  $22,751,013 

“  “  “  “  . .....1850 .  55,474,937 

An  increase  of  145  per  cent. 

3.  Produce  of  TVest  rceeivcd  at  Ncw-Orleans . . . . . 1842. . . . . .  $43,716,045 

“  “  “  . 1850 . 96,897,873 

Or  an  increase  of  120  per  cent. :  or  a  comparative  increase  by  New-York  of  25  per  cent,  over  New-Orleans  in 
western  produce  in  8  years!  In  the  three  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans  by  river 
urcre  2,312,121  bbls.  flour ;  at  New-York,  8,636,207  bbls.  Pork :  New-Orleans,  1,536,817 :  New-York,  211,018 
bbls.  Beef:  200,901  bbls.  New-Orleans;  New-York,  264,072  bbls.  Wheat:  New-Orleans,  852,497  bushels • 
New-York,  8,798,759.  Corn :  New-Orleans,  9,758,750  bushels ;  New-York,  11,178,228.  Bacon :  New-Orleans^ 
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v  3.  The  railroads  of  Philadelphia,  extend¬ 
ing  westward,  are  the  roads  to(Pottsville„  in¬ 
tersecting  the;  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
route  of  400  miles,  composed  partly  of ^  rail¬ 
road  and  partly  of  canals,  “The  traffic  oil 
this  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so 
as  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
transhipment  of  goods  and  passengers  at  the. 
successive  points  where  the  railways  and 
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canals  unite.  The  canal  boats  are  divided 
into  segments  by  partitions  made  transversely, 
am|  at  right  angles ;; to  their  length,  so  that 
each  boat  tean  be,  as  it  were,  broken  into 
three  or  more  pieces.  These  several  pieces 
are  placed  each  on  two  railway  trucks,  which 
support  at  its  ends,  a  proper  body  being 
provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  this 
manner  the  boat  is.  carried  in  pieces  with  its 


135  million  pounds;  New-Ycrk,  26  millions;  Lard:  New-Orleans,  292  million  pounds;  New-York,  21  mil¬ 
lions.  Butter:  New-Orleans,  8  million pounds ;  New-York,  97  millions,  &c„  &c. 


4.  Increase  m  the  Business 


of  Roads  and  Canals  employed  in  taking  Produce  from,  the 
West  to  the  Atlantic  Cities, 


REVENUES  m  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


1846. 

New-York  Canals. . . .$2,736,103 

Pennsylvania  Works - - - 1,196,977 

Ohio  Canals. . 612,302 

Illinois  “  . . . . . 

Indiana  “  . . ..............  . 


Total  Canals . . .$4,565,382 

Erie  Railroad . . . .  $21 0,130 

Little  Miami  ditto.. . . 116,052 

Michigan  Central . . . .  277,478 

Georgia  “  . . . . .  400,935 

Macon  and  W estern . 1 28,430 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore .  568,555 

Reading  Railroad.... . . .  1,900,115 

Baltimore  and  Ohio . . 797,064 


Total  eight  roads . . . $4,393,759 


18-47. 

$3,635,381 

1,295,494 

805,019 

184S. 

$3,252,312 
1,687,995 
.  '785.882 

87,890 
108,104 

18<9. 

$3,266,266 

1,033,277 

7  i  3,173 
118,849 
134,659 

1850. 

$3,226,903 

1,713,848 

728,085 

136.331 

157,173 

$5,735,894 

$5,822,083 

$5,866,224 

$6,018,340 

$248,320 

221,139 

347,555 

383,863 

147,768 

643,065 

2,002,945 

1,101,936 

$302,326 
280,085 
373,931 
5S2,0 !  4 
161,569 
638,102 
1,692,555 
1,213,664 

$805,053 

321,303 

600,986 

626,813 

198,517 

627,904 

1,933,590 

1,241,765 

$1,600,700 

405,607 

860,559 

753,383 

207,040 

687,700 

2,360,786 

1,343,805 

$5,096,691 

$5,244,246 

$4,355,871 

$6,219,582 

These  main  roads,  as  well  as  canals,  have  increased  their  revenues  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  four  years, 
mostly  through  the  increase  of  produce  transported. — T.  P.  Kcttcll,  in  Democratic  Review. 


with  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  that  was  the  Erie  Canal.  There  are  now  four  in  operation,  and  still  another  in 
course  of  construction.  The  following  are  these  lines,  with  their  cost  and  revenue : 

Mileo. 

Cost. 

Rever.ae,  1850- 

Esptfnse . 

Surplus. 

Erie  Canal . . 

....  364 

$7,I43,7S9 

$2,926,817 

$420,000 

$2,506,817 

Pennsylvania  Canal . . . . . 

Erie  Railroad . . . . . 

. . . .  395 

12,331,824 

1,550,555 

996.592 

553,963 

, . . .  450 

20,323,581 

1,063,950 

513,412 

545,538 

Northern  Line,  N.  Y . . . 

. . .  327 

14,669,152 

2,896,042 

1,005948 

1,890,094 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. ........ 

...  179 

7,227,400 

1.387,000 

800,000 

587,000 

Total  5  routes.... . . . 

...  1,715 

$61,745,746 

7,963,701 

$9,724,364 

$3,735,952 

$6,083,412 

Western  Massachusetts  Railroad. . . . . 

...  150 

1,417,571 

607,549 

810,022 

The  revenue  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1835,  the  year  the  Pennsylvania  canals  wore  opened,  was  $1,392,130,  and 
that  represented  all  the  tolls  collected  on  western  trade.  This  last  year  that  trade  has  paid  on  the  live  lines, 
to  tide  water,  a  sum  greater  by  $8,410,000,  or  nearly  seven  times  greater ;  and,  if  we  remember  that,  the  tolls 
arc  now  very  much  less  than  then,  we  can  safely  estimate  that  the  trade,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  the 
Atlantic  slope,  was  ten  times  greater  in  1850  than  in  1835.  Considerable  quantities  of  goods  now  pass  over 
Lake  Champlain  to  New-York,  and  over  the  railroad  to  Boston ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  already  174 
miles,  will  open  another  route  to  the  West. 

6.  Distances  on  Northern  and  Southern  Routes.'-- As  computed  from  Cincinnati,,  the  distances  to  the 
ocean  are  as  follows :— To  Richmond,  by  Virginia  improvements,  823  miles ;  to  Baltimore,  by  Wheeling  road, 
&c.,  941 ;  to  Philahelphia,  by  Pennsylvania  improvements,  907  miles;  to  New-York,  by  Erie  Canal,  1,030 
miles;  to  New-Orleans,  1,611  miles.  In  a  comparison,  says  Mr.  Flngg,  of  New-York,  between  New-Orleans 
and  New-York  from  Cincinnati,  there  is  a  difference  of  500  miles  in  favor  of  New-York ;  yet,  on  the  untaxed 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  a  barrel  of  flour  is  carried  1,500  miles  in  a  flat  boat  for  50  cents,  being 
less  than  the  toll  charged  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Ne\v -York  on  613  miles  of  canals,  besides  the  sum  re¬ 
quired  to  remunerate  the  person  for  transporting  the  barrel  for  1,000  miles,  and  the  inconvenience  and  delay 
occasioned  by  1,239  feet  ol'  lockage.  The  charge  of  transit  on  the  Ohio  river,  by  steamboats,  is  about  half  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  New-Orleans  route  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  many  of  which  are 
capable  of  being  removed,  and  all  are,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated.  The  dangers  of  Mississippi  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  higher  rates  of  insurance  thereon— storms  and  hurricanes  of  Gulf  of  Mexico— injurious  effect  of 
New-Orleans  climate  on  produce,  &c.  He  says  the  m  antile  men  of  Richmond  had  better  pay  2  cents  per 
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load  along  the  railways.  .  On  arriving  at  tlio  \  carriage,- and  as  now  reaches  New- York,  from 
■canal,  the  pieces  are.  united,  so  as  to  ibrm  a  the  heart  of  Ohio,  would  find  its  way  through 
continuous  boat,  which  being  launched,  the  Virginia  by  means  of  her  canal.  It  is  now 
transport  is  continued  on  the  water.  On  completed  to  Buchanan,  194  miles,  leaving  a 
arriving  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is  again  re-  distance  of  174  miles  to  be  constructed  to  the 
solved  into  its  segments,  which,  as  before,  are  great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha, 
transferred  to  the  railway  trucks,  and  trails-  “  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  will, 
ported  to  the  next  canal  station  by  locomotive  when  completed,  form  one  link  in  a  chain 
engines.”  of  road  from  New- York  to  Mobile  and  New- 

4.  Baltimore  has  projected  a  great  line  of  Orleans,  most  of  which  is  already  determined 
western  railway  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  upon,  and  over  which  will  pass  a  greater 
near  Wheeling.  The  road  is  already  com-  amount  of  travel  than  this  country  has  ever 
pleted_  to  Cumberland,  and  is  being  vigorously  witnessed.  It  is  the  great  line  Which  must 
pressed  towards  its  ultimate  terminus.  ’  convey  the  travel  to  and  from  California,  from 

5.  Virginia  has  aroused  herself  in  the  the  northern,  middle,  and  partly  front  the 
general  rivalry  of  the  times,  and  garners  her  southern  states,  and  over  which  much  of  the 
resources  for  the  great  canal  she  has  pro-  commerce  intended  for  the  Pacific  by  the 
jected,  for  the  connection  of  the  James  River  Tehuantepec  route  will  likewise  be  trans- 
aud  Itichmoud  with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  ported.  It  is  worthy  of  all  aid  from  the 
It  will  touch  the  Ohio  at  a  favorable  point  commonwealth.  When  it  shall  be  completed 
for  navigation,  and  destroy  the  competition  to  the  Tennessee  line,  it  will  have  penetrated 
of  northern  routes  during  the  winter  season,  a  country  of  higher  capabilities  and  greater 
when  their  works  are  arrested.  A  canal-boat  extent  than  that  through  which  the  Baltimore 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  says  Governor  Floyd,  and  Ohio  Railroad  now  passes  to  Cumberland 
laden  with  pork,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  iron,  would  And  should  the  Central  Railroad*  decide  to  go 
greatly  prefer  going  to  Norfolk  upon  this  to  Cincinnati  by  Guyandotte  instead  of  to 
canal,  to  passing  through  the  lakes  and  the  Louisville,  then  the.  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Erie  Canal,  to  New-York,  if  the  market  was  Railroad  will  form  a  common  stem  for  a 
as  good  at  one  place  as  the  other,  for  the  branch  either  from  New  river,  through  Giles, 
simple  reason,  that  the  distance  would  be  Mercer,  and  Tazewell,  to  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
greatly  shorter,  and  the  navigation  much  or  from  Abingdon,  through  the  county  of 
safer  from  interruption  by  ice,  and  from  the  Russell,  to  the  same  city.  The  advantages  of 
dangers  of  the  lake.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  this  connection  I  developed  sufficiently  at 
that  such  trade  as  would  prefer  water-  length  in  my  last  animal  -message,  and  Ihere- 

ton  to  Richmond  than  come  free  to  New-Orleans,  because  of  climate,  rates  of  dr  ay  age,  storage,  insurance, 
commission,  &.c. ;  and  even  freights  from  New-Orleans,  which  are  o'.ten  50  per  cent,  higher  than  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  This  is  the  Virginia  account  of  it. 

The  rates  of  tolls  upon  New-York  canals,  on  western  produce,  are  2,  3,  and  4  mills  per  mile  on  each  thou¬ 
sand  pounds 

*1.  Tonnage  New-York  and  Erie  Canal. 


Arriving  at 
Tide-water. 

Going  from 
Tide- water. 

Total. 

.  Arriving  at 
Tide-water, 

Going  from 
Tide  water. 

Total. 

1836 . . 

.  696.347 

133,796 

830,143 

. 

. 1,019,034 

176.737 

1,195,831 

18  V7 . 

. .  611,781 

122,130 

733.911 

1845...... 

. 1,204,943 

195,000 

1,399,943 

1838 . 

.  640,481 

142,808 

783,289 

744,163 

1846 _ 

. 1,362,319 

213,815 

1,575,134 

1839 . . 

.  602,128 

142,035 

1847 . 

. 1,744  283 

288,267 

2,032.550 

1840 . 

.  669,012 

129,580 

798,592 

1848 . 

329.557 

1,777,462 

1841 . 

162,715 

937,059 

1849 . . 

315,550 

1,895,496 

1812...... 

1843 . 

.  686,676 

.  836,861 

123,294 

143,595 

789,970 

980,456 

1850 . 

418,370 

2,452,223 

In  a  report  of  the  Erie  Canal  appears  a  table,  showing  the  cost,  to  the  road,  of  transport  upon  northern 
roads  per  ton  per  mile,  from  which  we  extract  the  following Boston  and  Worcester  road,  9  mills  per  ton 
per  mile  ;  Fitchburg  road,  9  4-10  mills ;  cost  of  train  per  mile,  93  to  66  cents,  with  useful  load  of  102  or  103 
tons.  The  cost  on  Western  road,  with  grades  of  83  feet,  Ip-  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  co3t  of  train  per  mile,  83 
cents,  with  useful  load  of  52£  tons.  The  Reading  road,  its  mahagers  assert,  can  carry  coal  at  a  cost  of  G 
mills  the  ton,  their  train  being  fully  loaded. both  ways.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  contracted  at  1|  cents 
per  ton  per  milo,  while  their  ordinary  traffic  was  costing  over  2J-  cents' per  ton. ;  “  It  ia  no  doubt  true,  with  a 
large  business,  and  under  experienced  management,  averago  loads  of  100  to  150  tons  may  be  carried,  heavy 
grades  excepted,  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  a  cost  of  5  to  8  mills  per  mile  per  ton,  rejecting  the 
interest  on  investment.  ’  “  Flour  is  now  taken  from  Detroit  to  Ogdensburg  for  30  cents  per  bbl. ;  from  Og- 

densburg  to  Boston,  380  miles  by  railroad,  at  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  wilt  be  33  cents  more,  making  60  cents 
cost  without  dividends.  By  the  Erie  Canal  lust  year  the  average  charges  were— Detroit  to  Buffalo,  12  cents , 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  54  cents ;  Hudson  River,  10  cents;  in  all,  70  cents.  The  Hudson  and  Buffalo  Railroad, 
it  is  estimated,  will  take  flour  from  Detroit  to  New-York  at  54  cents.  The  averago  charge  per  ton,  through, 
on  the  Erie  Canal  last  year,  varied  from  $4  44  to  $6  94.  By  the  enlarged  canal  it  is  proposed  to  bring  this 
down  to  §2  40  per  ton  through  !”— -[See  the  Statistics  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  that  valuable  work,  tine  Railroad 
Journal ,  New-York,  which,  as  a  magazine  of  information  upon  such  points  as  these,  every  man  in  this  age  of 
steam  should  havo.] 
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fore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
There  was  mistake  made  in  the  state's  sub¬ 
scription  td  this  work,  which  ought ...  to  be 
rectified,  and  which  T  earnestly  recommend 
to  be  done  at  once.  ,  ' 

/‘  Should  the  (Central  Railroad  reach  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  it  will  form  the  shortest  line  of  road 
between  that  great  city  and  tide-water,  and 
will,  of  course,  command  an  immense  amount 
both  of  trade  and  travel  It  is  a  truly  great 
work,  and  will  be  ultimately  productive  of 
great  benefits  to  the  state.* 

Towards  their  fellow-citizens  of  Louisiana 
and  of  Hew-Orleahs,,  in  particular,  the  Comr 
mittee  feel  that  they  have  an  important  duty 
to  discharge.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
largest  river  in  the  world,  with  its  thousands 
of  miles  of  tributaries  connecting  with  the 
most  fertile,  and  wealthy,  and  thriving  regions 
that  fhe  sun  has  ever  shone  upon;  besides 
being,  in  her  own  agricultural  facilities,  one 
of  the  most  favored  states  in  the  Union,  the 
progress  of  Louisiana  has  been  but  slow  in 
com^ison  with  many  of  her  sisters,  whilst 
New-Orleans,  which  was  once  the  proud  em¬ 
porium  and  mart  of  the  immense  empire  of 
the  west,  sees  her  trade  taken  away  by 

Eiece-meal,  by  a  host  of  sleepless  rivals,  iratu 
er  rank  is  fast  passing  away  from  her,  and 
the  grass  threatens  to  grow  again  in  her  once 
crowded  thoroughfares. 

.  Fellow-citizens,  had  Hew-Orleans  been  true 
to  herself,  she  could  not  now  be  occupying  a 
position  of  so  much  hazard;  and  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  such  appeals  as  we  are  making  to 
you  would  never  have  been  necessary.  In  the 
day  of  her  pride  and  her  power,  she  deemed 
that  the  Deity  had  lent  her  armor,  and  that, 
the  child  of  fortune  and  of  destiny,  she  must 
be  for  ever  invulnerable.  Already  the  evil 
time  has  come,  and  her  enemies  mock  at  her, 
and  at  the  doom  which  her  apathy  is  threat¬ 
ening  to  bring  upon  her.  With  a  position  the 
most  favored  in  the  world,  Hew-Orleans 
should  have  been  the  queen  of  the  south  and 
the  west;  elected  by  the  unanimous  voices  of 
subjects  whom  she  had  conciliated  and  attach¬ 
ed  to  herself  by  the  liberality  of  her  spirit 
and  the  extent  of  her  enterprise.  Instead  of 
this,  she  lias  preferred  to  sit  in  her  isolation, 
without  sympathy  or  cooperation  in  the  works 
of  her  neighbors.  It  is  thus  that  these  neigh¬ 
bors,  on  their  way  to  the  seaboard,  leave  her 
without  one  parting  symptom  of  regret. 

We  havebee.ii  deceived,  fellow-citizens,  by 
the  voices  of  those  among  us,  who,  without 
any  permanent  interest  in  the  city,  or  only  in¬ 
terested  to  abstract  the  most  out  of  it  to  be 
expended  abroad,  or  to  build  up  mammoth 
estates  by  rapacious  exactions,  have  continu¬ 
ally,  and  upon  all  occasions,  been  crying  out 
that  “ Allis  well!"  “Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
b(?  merry ;  the  old  father  of  waters  is  garnering 
for  us  wealth  unbounded,  and  is  altogether 
the  greatest  and  cheapest  and  most  magnifi¬ 


cent  railroad  in  the  world.”  Wc  have  been 
deceived.  Had  all  been  well,  Kew-Orleans 
would  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
west,  as  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Boston, 
have  grown;  and  we  should  have  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  200,000  or  250,000,  and  received  in 
produce  already  §300,000,000  per  annum.* 
Ask  yourselves,  however,  what  are  the  facts? 
How  many  buildings  are  now  untenanted  in 
New-Orleans  ?f  Within  a  few  days  we  have 
seen  a  tributary  region  slip  away,  which  gave 
us  100,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  100,000  to 
200,000  bales  promise  to  go  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  !  Thus  our  receipts  will  be  diminished 
at  least  one  third  or  one  half,  and  what-  will 
be  the  value  of  the  rent-rolls  of  Hew-OrJeans  ? 
Let  property  look  to  its  position  of  peril! 
Rqai  astute  cannot  augftea  the  broken  sceptre 
of  tirade.  It  eann<$^|JPipe  to  other  places 
like  personal  property;  With  trade  it  lives, 
and  without  trade  it  perishes.  To  the  grip¬ 
ing,  penurious,  and  usurious  holder  of  bonds 
and  mortgages,  and  lots,  and  tenements,  and 
enormous  rent-rolls, .'dreading  ,§.  little  public 
expenditure  more  than  the  Astatic  cholera — 
if  such  men  there  be  among  us,  which  God 
forbid — we  would  say  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Writ:  “  Let  him  that  thinketh  that  he  stands, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall!' 

What  then  must  be  done  £gjr  Hew- Orleans? 
She  must,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  strum  of 
policy,  regain  a  pari,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
trade  she  has  supinely  lost,  and  open  new 
sources  of  opulence  and  power,  which  are  oban* 
dant  aid  around  her.  She  can  do  this  by 
changing  and  modifying  her  laws  bearing  un¬ 
equally  or  hardly  upon  capital  and  en  terprise  ; 
by  cheapening  her  system  of  government ;  ly 
affording  greater  facilities  arid  presenting  less 
restrictions  to  commerce ;  by  establishing 
\  manufactures,  opening  steamship  lines  to  Eu~ 
j  rope,  and  conducting  a  foreign  import  trade ; 
and  finally,  and  what  is  of  first  importance, 
and  should  precede  every  oilier  effort,  by  muni- 

I  FICENT  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  RAILROADS  BRANCH- 
IlNG  TO  THE  WEST,  AND  THE  NORTH,  AND  THE 


*  RELATIVE  GROWTH  OF  NEW-ORLKANS  AND 
THE  WEST. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  west  has  more  than 
doubled.  it.«  population,  whilst  New -Orleans  has  slot 
increased  more  than  25  or  3b  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  of  produce  at  Now-Orleans  has  not  doubled 
in  ten  years,  though  the  products  of  th*:  as  the 

receipts  at  boston,  New-York,  &c.,  show,  have  quin, 
tupled. 


t  NO,  VACANT  HOUSES  IN  2nd  MUNICIPALITY, 
MARCH,  1851. 

1st  Ward..,.. . . . . 30 

2nd  “  ,..45 

3rd  “  . ‘8 

4th  “  . 17 

5th  «  . 34 

(5th  “  . . . . -d 

7th  “  . TO 


Total. 
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EAST,  FROM  A  TERMINUS  AT  HER  CENTRE,  OR ' 
FROM  TERMINI  ON  SUCH  INTERIOR  STREAMS  AND 
RIVERS  AS  ARE  NECESSARILY  TRIBUTARY  TO  HER. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time  for  action.  To¬ 
morrow  will  be  too  late  l 
,  The  concern  of  this  committee  is,  however, 
entirely  at  present  with  railroads ;  and  having 
discussed,  with  some  elaboration,  the  various 
routes  connecting  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
west,  their  duties  will  be  performed  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  routes  now  in  projection  in 
Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  connecting  her 
with  her  neighbor  states,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  great  lines  of  public  worts  ra¬ 
diating  through  every  section  of  the  Union. 
These  routes  are — 

1.  The  New- Orleans  and  Jackson  .(Missis¬ 
sippi)  Hail  toad ,  with  an  ultimate  destination 
to  Holly  Springs,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
the  Ohio  river. 

2.  The  New- Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail¬ 
road,  with  an  ultimate  destination  in  Texas, 
New- Mexico,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  de¬ 
mands  of  population  or  of  industry  may  war¬ 
rant 

I,  And,  first,  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Jack 
son  Railroad.  This  road  lias  been  advocated 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  upon  grounds 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  favor,  and  seve¬ 
ral  conventions  have  been  held  for  promoting 
its  construction.  A  rao3i  favorable  charter 
has  been  procured  in  Mississippi,  authorizing 
the  counties  on  the  line  to  subscribe  for  stock 
by  taxation ;  and  a  similar  charter,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana,  which  meets  in  January  next. 
Meanwhile  a  company  has  been  formed,  and 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  stock  has 
been  promised. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  plans  and  projects  of  said  road  : 

£iA  large  majority  of  the  Committee  have 
the  honor  to  report,  that  two  general  plans 
for  the  connection  of  New-Orleans  via  Jack- 
son,-  with  the  great  systems  of  railroads  now 
under  construction,  and  projected,  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  have  been 
presented. 

By  one  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
continuous  railroad  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson  ;  by  the  other,  a  railroad  from  Madi 
sonviHe  to  Jackson,  and  thence  to  a  connection 
with  New-Orleans  by  steam  ferry-boats  being 
used  for  bringing  the  trains  of  railroad  cars 
down  the  Chefuncte  river,  and  across  Lake 
Pontchartrain  to  the  landing  of  the  Pontchar- 
irain  Railroad. 

The  distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson, 
via  Pontchartrain  Railroad,  Lake  Pontchar¬ 
train  and  Madisonville,  is  ITS  miles,  of  which 
distance  about  30  miles  will  be  steam-ferry. 
By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Rail¬ 
road  the  distance  is  192  miles.  By  a  route 
recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing 
above  Lake'Mauripas,  the  distance  will  be 


about  200  miles;  and  by  a  proposed  line  up 
the  river,  to  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  the 
distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  w3I 
be  about  213  miles. 

The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps, 
expensive  drawbridges  across  navigable  riv- 
i  ers,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well-im¬ 
proved  country. 

Estimating  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger 
trains,  on  a  level  and  straight  railroad,  the 
time  of  passing  over  each  of  the  routes  will 
|  be  as  follows : 

1st.  By  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad,  steam- 
|  ferry,  and  Madisonville  route — 8  hours  15 
!  minutes. 

I  2d.  By  the  old  Nashville  Railroad — 6  hours 
.24  minutes. 

j  3d.  By  the  line  above  Lake  Mauripas — 6 
hours  40  minutes ;  and  by  the  route  near 
|  Baton  Rouge— 7  hours  5  minutes, 
j  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Rouge  may 
|  be  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  man¬ 
ner  f  rom  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  for  two 
j  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  shorter  lines 
would  not  cost  materially  less.  The  cost  of 
the  road  from  the  state  line  of  Louisiana 
the  town  of  Jackson  will  be  the  same  on 
either  route,  and  maybe  estimated  separately 
at  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  strenu- 
j  ously  opposed  to  any  interruption  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  railroad  communication  betwcenNew- 
Orleans  and  neighboring  states.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  committee  will  not  permit  a 
report  in  detail;  but  the  majority  feel  well 
assured  that,  on  a  simple  statement  of  the 
case,  the  con .  ention  will  not  hesitate  in  adopt¬ 
ing  an  unbroken  line  of  railroad  communica- 
tioa  On  behalf  of  the  majority, 

Glendy  Bukke,  Chairman ? 

II.  The  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail¬ 
road, — The  proceedings  of  the  convention  on 
this  road,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
committee,  will  be  found  reported  in  detail 
in  the  number  of  Re  Bow's  Review  for  August, 
1851,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  other  conven¬ 
tions  are  published  in  previous  numbers.  The 
number  of  delegates  was  large,  comprising 
the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  the  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  country  is  beyond  all.  prece¬ 
dent. 

The  construction  of  these  two  roads  is, 
then,  the  first  great  matter  upon  which  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  New-Orleans  must 
I  be  engaged  to  regain  their  lost  position,  and 
acquire  that  rank  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  for 
them. 

By  the  one  our  city  will  be  connected  with 
that  great  and  growing  region  of  Texas, 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  empire  state  of 
the  couth,  and  the  trade  of  which  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  many  losses  incurred  by  us  in 
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other  quarters.  In  the  progress  of  population  I 
the  road  will  be  extended  further,  and  still 
further  to  the  westward,  until,  in  less  than  a 
generation,  it  is  no  chimera  to  suppose  it  with  j 
a  terminus  upon  ike  Pacific,  and  conducting 
the  commerce  of  the  two  hemispheres  1  The 
grand  conception  of  such  a  road  is  worthy  of 
America;  and  judging  from  the  great  conven¬ 
tions  that  have  been  held  in  its  advocacy,  it  j 
is  an  idea  that  has  taken  too  deep  hold  upon 
the  public  mind  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

The  Jackson  road,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
seeking  to  connect  us  with  the  northwestern 
states  and  the  great  lakes,  and  with  New- 
England  and  the  north,  through  the  North- 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  improve¬ 
ments,  is  another  great  work  entirely  worthy 
of  New-Orleans.  This  road  will  greatly 
facilitate,  cheapen,  and  render  safe  travel  in 
either  direction,  as  will  appear  froni  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics :  ' 


NEW-ORLEANS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1. — EASTERN  ROUTE. 

Miles. 

N.  O.  to  Jackson. . . . 212 

“  Columbus  via  Branch. . . 322 

“  Gunter’s  Landing,  Tennessee 

River . . . 452 

“  Knoxville . . .  600 

“  White  Sulphur  Springs . 110 

From  the  White  Sulphur  to  Richmond, 
Washington,  or  Baltimore,  about  200 
miles  by  roads  already  completed  ;  say 
then  in  all,  from  New-Orleans  to  Balti¬ 
more . . . . . . . . . .1000 

(Forty  hours.) 


2. — NORTHWESTERN  AND  LAKE  R'OUTE. 

Miles. 

N.  O.  to  Bonnet  Carre . 24 

Donaldson  ville .  55 

Branch  to  Baton  Rouge _ ...  10 

State  Line... . . .  110 

Jackson,  (Miss.). . . :. . . .  212 

Tennessee  Line . . . 382 

Ohio  River,  (Cairo).. . . .  530 

Chicago . 830 

(Thirty-six  hours.) 

No  grades  or  inclinations  exceeding  fifteen 
feet  per  mile,  nor  curves  of  less  radii  than 
10,000  feet,  equal  nearly  to  level  and  straight. 
(Ranney.) 


3. - WESTERN,  TEXAS,  AND  CALIFORNIA  ROUTE. 

Miles,  (River.) 

From  New-Orleans  to  Plaquemine .  60 

“  “  Opelousas. .  110 

“  H  Sabine  River. . . .  210 

“  “  Paso  del  Norte. . .  '710 

“  “  Gulf  of  California.1350 

A  distance  to  be  attained  in  sixty  hours,  as 
there  are  no  snows  to  be  encountered,  nor 
heavy  grades. 


The  committee  cannot  close  their  labors 
without  referring  to  a  principle  which  has 
been  lately  resorted  to  in  many  quarters  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  and  which  has 
been  recommended  with  much  unanimity  in 
both  of  the  conventions  which  have  assembled 
in  New-  Orleans.  The  principle  is  thus  stated 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Robb : 

“  Resolved,  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  praying  the  pass¬ 
age  of  an  act  providing  substantially  as  1- 
lows,  viz. : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  police  juries  of 
the  respective  parishes  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  be  empowered  to  levy  a  special  tax 
on  the  real  estate  lying  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans  and 
Jackson  Railroad  tax;  provided  that  no  ordi¬ 
nance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding  until  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any 
individual  shall  entitle  him  to  an  equal 
amount  of  stock  in  the  company.” 

This  principle  has  been  resorted  to  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  parts  of  Ohio.  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
the  city  of  Mobile,  <£c ,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  and  the  legality  and  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  it  lias  been  sustained  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  (Talbot  vs.  Dent,  9  B.  Monroe's  Re¬ 
ports,  pp.  536, ,  538.  1849.)  The  case  de¬ 
cides  : 

“1.  The  legislature  have  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  to  town  corporations  power 
to  tax  the  property  of  towns  or  cities,  for  the 
construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement, 
for  facility  of  access  to,  and  transportation  to 
and  from  the  town  or  city.  8  Leigh's  Rep. 
120;  15  Con.  Rep.  41 5;  Ten.  Sup.  Court.  A 
railroad  to  a  city  is  such  a  'work. 

“  2.  Taxation  by  a  local  corporation  for  a  lo 
cal  purpose,  and  tending  to  promote  the  local 
prosperity,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  powers  of  city  corporations,  when  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  legislative  authority,  though  not 
consented  to  by  each  individual  to  be  affected 
thereby ;  the  will  of  a  majority  is  to  govern 
when  it  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  those  to 
be  affected.” 

The  advantages  of  such  a  principle  are  these : 
It  throws  upon  real  estate  the  onus  of  those 
improvements  which  most  certainly  and  speed- 
|  ily  are  felt  by  it  in  an  appreciation  of  value, 
j  It  causes  all  such  property  to  contribute. 
equally  ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  stock  into 
:  small  parcels,  gives  the  whole  community  a 
direct  and  practical  interest  in  the  results  of 
railroad  improvements,  and  thus  insures  great¬ 
er  vigilance  and  responsibility.  It  renders 
railroads  practicable  in  quarters  where,  from 
the  obstinacy  or  ignorance  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
prietors,  they  otherwise  would  not  be,  and  re- 
,  moves  from  the  enterprising  the  necessity  of 
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being  at  the  whole  expense  cf  improvements 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  whole  public  in 
the  long  run,  though,  perhaps,  immediately 
unprofitable.  It  is  more  unexceptionable  than 
methods  of  state  and  corporation  loans,  or 
pledged  credits,  and  does  not  trench  upon  auy 
principle  whose  inviolability  is  essential ;  since, 
under  proper  regulation  and  limitation,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  chance  of  abuse.  In  the 
southwest,  the  large  majority  are  land  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  must  tax  themselves  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  that  they  tax 
others;  and  men  are  not  generally  so  fond  of 
the  tax-collector,  that  -they  will  willingly  and 
rashly  adventure  themselves  within  reach  of 
his  rapacious  hands.  Under  this  system,  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  altogether  as  safe  •  and  well 
guarded  as  under  republican  institutions  in 
general. 

Finally,  fellow-citizens,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  be  astir  in  the  great  movements  of  the 
age,  and  let  us  meet  together  in  one  general  con¬ 
vention  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  plans; 
for  a  combination  of  these,  where  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  ;  for  a  wider  co-operation  and  a  more 
generous  rivalry;  and  for  heartily  pledging 
each  other  a  bold,  vigorous  and  sustained  effort 
throughout  all  the  future ,  in  developing  our 
resources  and  our  power,  and  in  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  fraternity  and  of  concord  between  us. 

New-Orieans  invites  you  here,  and,  in  the 
awakening  spirit  of  enterprise  throughout  her 
limits,  tells  you  that  she  is  in  heart  with  you, 
and  will  do  her  whole  duty. 

Appendix.  1. — Insecurities  and  Losses  un 
"Western  Steamers. — Such  has  been  the 
frightful  loss  of  life  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  enormous  loss  of  property  on  western 
rivers,  and  so  hopeless  appears  to  be  the  case 
of  all  remedy,  that  almost  any  possible  mode 
of  communication  would  be  at  once  preferred. 
Public  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  the 
whole  system  of  western  boating,  and  men 
begin  to  feel  that  the  chances  of  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  might  rather  be  encountered  than 
these.  Nothing  is  safe,  nothing  secure.  We 
lie  down  at  night  upon  a  volcano,  which,  in  an 
instant,  may  hurl  death  and  destruction  in  our 
midst.  It  is  idle  then  to  say  that  railroads 
cannot  compete  with  steam  upon  these  rivers. 
Upon  their  very  banks  the  travel,  and  much 
of  the  trade,  would  be  at  once  taken  off  by 
sucli  roads. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  St.  Louis,  furnished  a  year 
or  two  ago  the  list  of  steamboat  accidents  in 
twelve  months,  which  showed  59  steamers,  or 
more  than  one  a  week,  destroyed  ;  245  lives, 
and  $590,000  property,  exclusively  of  person¬ 
al  effects.  This  was  a  favorable  year,  as  the 
loss  of  life  has  since  reached  500  or  more. 
The  dreadful  experience' of  New-Orleans  is  in 
confirmation.  How  frequently,  within  the  last 
few  months,  has  the  work  of  death  been  con¬ 
summated  at  our  levees.  The  whole  number ; 


of  steamers  built  on  western  waters,  from 
1SS0  to  1847,  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Report 
to  Congress  on  “  Boiler  Explosions,”  is  1,915. 
The  losses  by  explosions  alone  amount,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  returns,  (admitted  to  be  altogether 
imperfect,)  during  the  same  period,  to  198,  or 
about  10  per  cent. 

Appendix  2. — Public  Lands  for  Inter- 
Inal  Improvements.-— Government,  by  virtue 
of  its  proprietary,  being  benefited  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  has  pursued,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  liberal  'system  of  donating  alternate 
sections,  &e.t  in  their  aid.  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years  many  splendid  donations  have 
been  made,  particularly  to  the  Central  Road 
of  Illinois, .-and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road.  The 
whole  ambunt  donated. in  this  way,  up  to  1847, 
was  6,693.781  acres,  which  has  since  been 
swelled  to  ten  or  twelve  millions.  The  aid  to 
be  obtained;  from  public  lands  for  railroads  is 
special  to  the  southern  and  western  states,  and 
is  an  element  of  immense  consideration. 

Appendix  3. — Railroad  Progress  in  the 
World.— The  total  amount  of  railroads  now 
opened  in  Great  Britain  (1851)  is  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  miles.  The  total  miles  in 
the  world,  in  1849,  was  18,856,  having  cost 
nearly  $2,000,000,000.  It  is  estimated  there 
were  at  the  same  time,  in  progress  of  construc¬ 
tion, 'a  further  extent  of  7,829  miles,  the  cost 
of  which,  when  completed,  would  be  £146,- 
750,000.  Thus,  when  these  latter  lines  shall 
have  been  brought  into  operation,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  (for  it 
is  there  only  that  railways  have  made  any 
progress)  will  have  completed,  within,  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  26,- 
485  miles  of  railway — that  is  to  say,  a  great¬ 
er  length  than  would  completely  surround  the 
globe,  at  a  cost  of  about  £500,000,000  ster¬ 
ling.  To  accomplish  this  stupendous  work, 
human  industry  must  have  appropriated,  out 
of  its  annual  savings,  £20,000,000  sterling  for 
twenty -five  successive  years  !  Of  this  prodi¬ 
gious  investment  the  small  spot  of  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit  has  had  a  share,  which  will 
form  not  the  least  striking  fact  in  our  history. 
Of  the  total  length  of  railways  in  actual 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  27  miles 
in  every  100  are  in  the  United  Kingdom! 
But  the  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of 
railway  capital  contributed  by  British  industry 
is  even  more  remarkable.  It  appears  that  of 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the 
railways  of  the  world,  £54  in  every  £100, 
and  of  the  capital  to  be  expended  on  those  in 
progress,  £58  in  every  £100,  are  appropriated 
to  British  railways! 

In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been 
constructed  nearly  7,000  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States,  and  those  in  progress 
will  probably  swell  the  amount  10,000  mil  es 
The  amount  expended  already  reaches  $20  0, 
000,000.  Of  these  roads  1,000  miles  cent  re 
at  the  city  of  Boston,  and  required  an  outlay 
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of  $49,221,100.  Our  whole  public  works 
constructed,  including  every  description  in 
the  same  time,  would  perhaps  reach  $500,- 
000,000.  Great  Britain,  meanwhile,  has  built 
5,000  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $550,000,000,  and 
projects  4,000  additional  miles,  swelling  the 
aggregate  to  $1,000,000,000.  Her  great 
northwestern  road,  428  miles!  in  length,  ex¬ 
hausted  $104,000,000  in  its  construction,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  build  our  way  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
France  has  expended  $137,000,000,  Germany 
$168,000,000,  Holland  $39,000,000,  and  even 
Russia,  despotic  Russia,  is  on  her  way  with 
three  stupendous  routes,  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  to  Moscow,  to  Odessa, 
to  connect  the  Volga  and  the  Guna !  The 
passengers  increased  on  British  roads  from 
23,466,896  in  1843,  to  57,965,070  in  1848,  or 
more  than  double,  and  the  receipts  from, 
them  in  the  last  period  were  £5,720,382,  or 
about  $30,000,000.  The  total  receipts  from 
passengers  and  goods  had  augmented  in  six 
years  from  £4, 535, 189  to  £9,933,551,  or  from 
20  to  $50,000,000.  The  average  cost  per  mile 
of  British  railways  is  £56,915,  or  $275,000, 
the  Blackwall  road  having  cost  nearly  $1,500,- 
000  per  mile !  Her  locomotives  have  reached 
87,  and,  in  one  instance,  70  miles  the  hour; 
the  average  loss  of  life  being,  in  1847,  1  out 
of  2,887,053  passengers  carried,  and  in  1848, 
1  in  6,428,000 ;  the  German  roads  giving 
only  1  in  25,000,0001 

Appendix  4. — Tehuantepec  and  Florida 
Peninsula  Railroads. — The  project  of  a  rail¬ 
road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  one 
in  which  the  people  of  the  whole  south  and  west 
have  a  direct  and  practical  interest,  higher  than 
that  of  other  sections  of  the  Union.  Though 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  difficulties  in¬ 
terposed  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  the  work 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  every 
effort,  consistent  with  peace  and  good-will 
towards  Mexico,  should  be  brought  in  re¬ 
quisition  to  carry  it  through.  The  road  will, 
practically,  make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
cities  upon  it  the  basis  of  future  operations  in 
the  Pacific,  until  some  overland  communica¬ 
tion  through  the  continent'  has  been  achieved. 

The  Florida  Peninsula  road  is  also  one  of 
great  interest,  and  should  be  properly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  proposed  convention.  In  Flo¬ 
rida  it  has  been  advocated  with  much  zeal, 
and  a  citizen  of  that  state,  (Mr.  Fairbanks,) 
in  De  Bow's  Review,  connects  it  inseparably 
with  the  Tehuantepec.  We  give  an  extract: 

“The  Tehuantepec  route  is  135  (160  or 
170)  miles  in  length,  and  is  as  practicable, 
so  far  as  cost  and  time  *of  construction  are 
concerned,  as  that  to  Panama.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  offered  by  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
to  compensate  for  its  increased  length,  is 
the  saving  of  sea  distances  from  each  direc¬ 
tion  to  its  termini  on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific, 
being  1,200  miles  north  of  Panama.  This 


saying  in  sea  distance  is  estimated  at  1,700 
miles,  in  making  the  trip  from  Yew-Orleans 
to  San  Francisco  ;  the  distances  being  stated 
at  6,000  miles  from  Yew-Orleans  to  San 
Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama,  and  as  being 
only  8,300  by  way,  of  Tehuantepec;  and 
being  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco,  by 
way  of  Panama,  5,858  miles,  and  by  way  of 
Tehuantepec  only  4,744  miles — -being  a  sav¬ 
ing'  by  Tehuantepec,  of  1,100  miles.  This 
immense  difference  in  the  sea  distances,  other 
things  being  equal,  would  seem  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive  in  favor  of  the  Tehuantepec  route.  But 
by  the  construction,  in  connection  with  this 
Tehuantepec  route,  of  a  railroad  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida,  a  still  greater  saving  of 
sea  distance  would  be  made  in  the  distance 
from  We w- York.  These  two  projects  of  con¬ 
structing  railroads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te¬ 
huantepec  of  135  miles,  and  saving  1,700 
miles  in  the  passage  to  San  Francisco,  and 
across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  135  miles,  and 
saving  l.OOQmiles  in  the  passage  to  Yew- York 
and  Europe,  would  be  achievements  in  the  ‘ 
progress  of  communication  worthy  of  the- 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  Yew-Orleans  and  the  Memphis 
Convention.  These  connections  made,  and 
you  will  see  that  Yew -Orleans  would  become 
the  great  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  of  a 
continent.  Without  the  Tehuantepec  route 
Yew-Orleans  is  left  far  to  the  northward  of 
the  great  stream  of  trade  and  commerce 
tending  toward  the  Pacific.  Without  the 
railroad  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  the 
steamships  connecting  between  Yew-York 
and  Tehuantepec  or 'Panama  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  -leave  her  to  the  northward,  or  lose 
several  hundred  miles;  while,  with  both 
these  roads  constructed,  (and  the  Florida 
route  is  estimated  at  less  than  $1,000,000,) 
she  becomes  the  great  central  point  of  the 
commerce  of  two  oceans.  It  is  a  magnificent 
idea  to  dwell  upon,  that,  by  the  construction 
of  270  miles  of*  railroad,  Yew-York  and  San 
Francisco  are  brought  within  4,300  miles*  of 
each  other,  and  Yew-Orleans  within  3,000 
miles;  thus  cutting  off  nearly  10,000  miles 
of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  And  it 
will  not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  supposi¬ 
tion,  that,  when  constructed,  20  days  will 
suffice  to  reach  San  Francisco  from  Yew-' 
York,  and  16  days  from  Yew-Orleans. 

Aitendix  5. — Western  Canals. — Whilst 
referring  to  the  processes  by  which  trade  is 
being  carried  on  writh  the  western  states  to 
the  east,  we  neglected  to  refer  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  canals  now  in  successful  operation.  In 
addition  to  the:  Great  Erie ,  there  are — 

1.  Illinois  mid  Michigan  Canal,  964  miles 
long,  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep;  locks  17 ; 
total  lockage,  158  feet  It  connects  the 
Chicago,  which  empties  into  Lake  Michigan, 
with*  the  Illinois,  at  La  Salle,  213  miles  from 
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the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois  is  navigable  all 
tie  year  in  flat-boats,  and  4  months  by  steam 
(the  ice  season  being  excluded.) 

2.  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. — This  extends 
from  Lafayette,  about  818  miles  above  the 
Wabash  mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Ohio,  to 
Toledo  on  the  Maumee,  adjacent  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  187  miles  long.  It  is  intended 
to  complete  the  canal  from  Lafayette  to  the 
Ohio  river.  At  a  place  called  Junction  this 
canal  intersects  the  Miami  Canal  from  Cincin¬ 
nati.  It  is  probable  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  is  now  complete  to  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  Wabash.  The  Muskingum  Improvement 
extends  to  the  Muskingum  River,  at  or  near 
Zanesville,  and  is  9 1  miles  long. 

3.  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal.,  connecting 

the  Beaver  River  with  the  lake  from  the 
Ohio.  4.  Mahoning  Canal ,  being  a  cross 
canal  of  88  miles  long.  There  is  a  canal 
called  the  Beaver  and  Erie,  136  miles  long, 
connecting  with  the  Ohio  28  miles  below 
Pittsburg.  The  connection  with  Lake  On- 
tciri'O  is  !)jt  tbs  Wsllaud  is  G&nsds,  juk! 

with  Ontario  and  Champlain  by  the  New- 
York  canals-  The  points  of  union  of  those 
canals,  then,  with  the  Mississippi,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  mouth  of  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi, 
40  miles  above  St.  Louis  ;  mouth  of  Wabash 
on  the  Ohio,  130  miles  from  the  Mississippi; 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  550  miles  from  the 
Mississippi;  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  589 
miles  from  Mississippi ;  mouth  of  the  nock¬ 
ing  on  the  Ohio,  756  miles  from  Mississippi  ; 
Marietta  on  the  Ohio,  783  miles  from  Missis¬ 
sippi;  at  mouth  Little  Beaver  on  the  Ohio, 
924  miles  from  Mississippi. 

4.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  now  connect¬ 
ing  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  which 
empty  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  by 
a  canal  of  very  short  length.  An  exchange 
remarks : — “  The  above  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  public  improve¬ 
ments  ever'made  in  the  United  States.  The 
connecting  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
River  by  a  route  navigable  by  steamers,  must 
form  an  era,  even  in  our  present  advanced 
state  of  internal  communication.  A  boat 
may  llien  load  at  Buffalo  for  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  the  Yellowstone,  or  Uew-Orleans. 
The  products  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley 
will  have  a  direct  and  cheap  route  to  the 
Atlantic  cities  by  way  of  the  lakes.  Emi¬ 
grants  may  then  embark  at  Buffalo  or  Os¬ 
wego,  and  be  carried  by  the  same  steamer  to 
the  spot  where  they  wish  to  settle.  A  new 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  bonds  of  our  Union  made 
the  stronger  by  fhe  opening  of  this  new  route, 
which  is  soon  to  rival  all  other  artificial  lines 
of  water  communication  opened  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

RAILROAD  CONVENTION  —  South¬ 


western,  at  New-Orleans,  1852.— Delegates 
present  from  twelve  states. 

Ex-Gov.  Alex.  Mouton,  of  La.,  President. 

Vice-Presidents — C.  S.  Tarpley,  Mississip¬ 
pi  ;  Joseph  Forsyth,  Florida ;  Gen.  Lucius  0. 
Folk,  Tennessee;  William  N.  Bur  well,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Amos  Morrill,  Texas;  H.  Chouteau, 
Missouri ;  P.  P.  Parham,  Alabama ;  J.  N. 
Beadles,  Kentucky  ;  Judge  James  Campbell, 
Louisiana ;  Absalom  Fowler,  Arkansas. 

Secretaries— John  Calhoun,  Victor  Wiltz, 
Louisiana;  R.  C.  Farreley,  Arkansas;  John 
Duncan,  Mississippi, 

Mr.  James  Robb,  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  stated 
that  the  report  of  that  committtee  was  not 
yet  finished,  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  he  would  give  an  outline  of  the  same, 
verbally,  and  furnish  the  written  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  Having  addressed  the 
Convention,  he  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  said  committee,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  every  state  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Convention  i 

Resolved,  That  the  great  system  of  internal 
communication  by  railroads  through  the  south¬ 
ern  and  southwestern  states,  is  an  object  of 
such  importance  as  to  justify  and  require  a 
liberal  application  of  the  resources  of  the  states 
interested  in  these  works. 

Resolved,  That  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  private  individuals  are  inadequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  works  of  such  magnitude. 

Resolved,  That  public  lands  in  the  western 
and  southwestern  states  of  this  Union  ought 
to  be  liberally  appropriated  to  the  objects  now 
proposed,  and  that  this  appropriation  ought  to 
be  made  by  a  general  law,  applicable  within 
proper  restrictions  to,  all  the  railroad  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  the  people  of  the  west  and 
southwest  are  interested. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  additional  value 
given  to  public  lands  by  railroads  passing  in 
their  neighborhood,  and  the  augmented  reve¬ 
nues  derived  by  the  government  from  the  in¬ 
creased  population  and  wealth  which  result 
directly  from  such  works,  render  it  peculiarly 
proper  and  equitable  that  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  shares  in  the  benefit,  should 
contribute  by  grants  of  land  to  the  cost  of 
such  works. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
whenever  they  may  deem  it  proper,  to  sub¬ 
scribe  through  their  municipal  and  parochial 
corporations  for  the  stock  of  railroads  calcu¬ 
lated  to  advance  their  interests,  and  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  states  ought,  by 
law,  to  authorize  their  cities,  parishes,  and 
counties  to  make  such  subscription  when  de¬ 
sired  by  the  respective  inhabitants. 

Resolved,  That  the  resources  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  subscriptions  when  made,  ought 
to  be  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  inasmuch  as  that  species  of  property  is, 
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more, than  any  other,  benefited  and  enhanced 
in  value  by  works  of  internal  improvement. 

Resolved ,  That  whenever  subscriptions  are 
made  by  cities,  counties  or  parishes,  it  ia  in¬ 
expedient  that  the  administration  of  the  stock 
thus  subscribed  should  remain  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  distributed  amongst  those  whose  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  taxed  for  its  payment,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  paid  by  each ;  to  the 
end  that  each  individual  may  be  stimulated 
by  personal  interest  to  a  vigilant  supervision 
of  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chair  to  address  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  separate  states,  memorials  in  support  of 
the  principles  contained  in  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Routes,  presented  the 
following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes 
regard  the  following  system  of  internal  im¬ 
provements  as  not  only  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  mineral  wealth  of  the  southwesteriistat.es 
and  cities,  but  also  as  essential  to  the  equality 
and  unity  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy ; 
and  they  earnestly  recommend  the  same  to 
the  patriotic  consideration  of  the  legislatures 
and  citizens  of  the  southwestern  states. 

1.  A  national  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  with 
one  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  River  north, 
aud  one  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
so  as  to  divide  the  advantages  of  each  road  as 
equally  as  possible  among  the  different  states 
of  the  Union. 

2.  The  Southwestern  National  Railroad, 
from  Washington  City  to  New-Orleans,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  states  of  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana ;  consti¬ 
tuting  the  shortest  practicable  line  of  mail  and 
travel  transit,  and  consisting  of  the  following 
continuous  sections  now  under  construction,  to 
wit :  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  Railroad, 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Road,  the  Georgia 
and  Alabama  Road,  the  Alabama  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  Road,  the  Selma  and  Jackson 
Road,  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Road. 

3.  For  lie  ducky. — The  Memphis  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Road,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Road. 

4.  For  Tennessee.  —  The  Memphis  and 
Louisville  Road,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Road,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  the 
Nashville  and  Southwestern  Road,  and  the 
roads  embraced  in  the  “National  Route” 
above  referred  to. 

5.  For  Alabama. — The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Road,  and  the  roads  embraced  in  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Route”  referred  to. 

6.  For  Georgia  and  Florida. — The  Gulf 
Road,  or  a  continuation  of  the  Southwestern 
Road  of  Georgia  to  Pensacola  Bay ;  the  Flo¬ 
rida  Peninsula  Road. 


7.  For  Mississippi. — The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Road ;  the  New-Orleans  Jackson  and  Nash¬ 
ville  Road :  the  New-Orleans,  Holly  Springs, 
and  Ohio  Road ;  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson 
Road,  extended  by  Brandon  eastward  to  Sel¬ 
ma. 

8.  For  Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  Road,  from  Fort  Smith  or  Van 
Buren  to  Little  Rock,  and  thence  to  White 
River,  and  there  diverging  to  Memphis  and 
Helena.  A  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Van 
Buren ;  and  one  from  the  Central  Railroad, 
leaving  the  same  near  the  St.  Francis  Ridge, 
through  Jackson  and  Independence  counties 
to  southwestern  Missouri.  A  road  from 
Little  Rock  to  the  Louisiana  line,  to  intersect 
with  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail¬ 
road.  A  road  from  northeastern  Texas  to 
Little  Rock,  crossing  Red  River  at  or  near 
Fulton. 

9.  For  Louisiana. — The  New-Orleans,  Al¬ 
giers,  Texas,  and  El  Paso  Road;  the  Madi- 
sonville  and  Jackson  Road;  the  Vicksburg 
and  Shreveport  Road;  the  New-Orleans  and 
Nashville  Road. 

10.  For  Texas. — A  road  from  a  point  on  the 
northeast  part  of  the  state,  (connecting  with 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fulton  Road,)  to  rpn  on 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sulphur  and  Red 
River  to  the  ridge  between  Buis  D’Arc  and 
Sulphur;  thence  to  Dallas,  and  to  connect 
with  the  New-Orleans  and  El  Paso  Route. 
The  continuation  of  the  New-Orleans,  Ope¬ 
lousas,  and  El  Paso  Road  through  Texas. 

11.  For  Missouri. — The  road  from  St.  Louis 
westward ;  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Road. 

The  second  section,  being  under  cgnsi dera¬ 
tion,  was  amended  by  proposing  a  route  from 
Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  to  the  Tennessee  State  line,  to  inter¬ 
sect  the  road  from  New-Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ander¬ 
son,  of  Virginia,  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  Con¬ 
vention,  a  railway  and  water  communication 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  of  na¬ 
tional  importance,  and  especially  so  to  the 
whole  southwest. 

RAILROADS  AND  TRANSPORT,  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD.— Soon  after  the  re¬ 
volution,  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  set 
about  the  construction  of  canals,  and  so  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  matter  of  internal  communica¬ 
tion  regarded  in  Congress,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Gallatin,  was  requested,  in  1817,. 
to  project  a  general  system  for  the  country* 
The  Erie  Canal  was  begun  in  1817,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1825,  for  the  connection  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  with  the  lakes,  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  or,  including  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  1885,  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  total  length  is  363  miles. 

Mr.  M.  Chevalier,  who  published,  not  long 
|  since,  a  work  upon  the  modes  of  transport  in 
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tfhe  United  States,  estimates  the  length  of  all ! 
the  canals  at  that  time,  1843, 4,333,  with  2,359 
in  projection,  much  of  which  has  since  been 
finished.  The  total  cost,  to  the  time  of  his 
estimate,  was  £27,870,964,  or  nearly  $130,- 
000,000.  The  canals  of  the  United  States  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  compared  by  popula¬ 
tion,  are  in  length  as  9  to  4,  and  to  those  of 
France  as  13  to  4. 

The  inland  steam  navigation  of  the  country 
has  also  grown  to  be  a  subject  of  proud  grat- 
ulation,  and  no  nation  in  the  world  can  at  this 
time  vie  with  us. 

'  Dr.  Lardner  gives  a  list  of  the  first-class 
steamers  on' the  Hudson  in  1838,  and  at  the 
present,  time,  which  shows,  on  the  single  point 
of  length,  the  following  extraordinary  improve¬ 
ment: 


De  Witt  Clinton . . 

Champlain.. . 

"  iMe . . . 

Length,  Breadth 
feet.  Beam,  ft. 

..230.. ....28 

..ISO...... 27 

..180  _ 27 

North  America . . 

.  .200] 

Jndenendence _ - _  - 

.-,148, 

.....26. 

Albany . .. . 

..212. 

.....26 

Swallow  ... _ ... _ 

..233. 

. 22. 

Rochester.. . 

..200. 

. 25 

..200 

..21 

Providence . :. 

--180l 

. 27 

Isaac  Newton _ _ _ .  _ 

..333. 

...... 40 

Bay  State . . 

..300., 

. 89 

Empire  State.. - - - 

-.304., 

. 39 

Oregon . 

..305., 

. 35 

Hendrick  Hudson 

-.320.. 

.....35 

C.  Vanderbilt . ;.. . . 

..300. 

.....35 

Connecticut . . 

-.300. 

. 37 

Commodore . .: . . . . 

..280. 

_ 33 

New  World . . 

..376. 

. 35 

Alida . . . . 

.  .286  ,. 

. 28 

“  All  the  vessels  more  recently  constructed 
are,  accordingly,  finished  and  decorated  in  the 
most  luxuriant  manner.  Ho  water  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  world  can  compare  with  them. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendor  and  luxury 
of  the  furniture.  Silk  velvet,  and  the  most 
expensive  carpeting,  mirrors  of  immense  size, 
gilding  and  carving  are  used  profusely  in  their 
decoration.  Even  the  engine  room  in  some  of 
them  is  lined  with  mirrors.  In  the  Alida,  for 
example,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the 
machinery  is  composed  of  one  large  mirror,  in 
which  the  movements  of  the  highly  finished 
machinery  are  reflected.” 

On  the  Mississippi  and  other  western  waters, 
a  class  of  boats,  scarcely  less  splendid,  have 
come  into  use,  but  worked  upon  principles  en¬ 
tirely  different,  and  with  greatly  reduced  se  - 
curity  to  person  and  life.  They  are  worked 
•With  high-pressure  steam,  without  condensa¬ 
tion,  and  to  obtain  the  benefit  derived  from  a 
vacuum  in  the  low-pressure  boats,  the  steam 
is  worked  at  an  extraordinary  pressure,  reach¬ 
ing,  ordinarily,  150,  and  sometimes  200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Accidents  to  these  boats 


are  frequent,  and  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
When  the  boilers  are  constructed  with  re¬ 
turning  flues,  the  space  left  is  so  small,  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water 
contained,  or  in  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  causes 
the  upper  flues  to  be  uncovered,  become  red 
hot,  and  collapse  with  frightful  force  and  loss 
j  of  life.  And  this  cause  of  explosion  results 
I  from  the  great  accumulation  of  mud  from  the 
rivers  in  the  boiler.  This  cuts  the  action  of 
the  fire  off  from  the  water,  and  concentrates 
it  all  upon  the  iron,  which,  soon  becoming  red 
hot,  softens  and  bursts.  The  remedy  is  in 
continually  “  -blowing  off,”  before  the  mud  can 
accumulate  in  quantities  to  be  dangerous. 

In  the  better  class  of  boats  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  however,  there  is  a  wiser  and  far  more, 
secure  system  of  management  of  late  adopted^ 
and  travellers  may  feel  much  more  at  their 
ease  than  in  former  times,  since  accidents  upon 
these  boats  are^  growing  very  rare.  It  is  a 
pity  the  .example  could  not  be  more  widely 
followed,  and  that  if  the  interest  of  owners, 
could  not  be  a  sufficient  stimulant,  some  meth¬ 
od  of  coercion  has  not  been  de  vised  by  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  refractory.  Hundreds  of  lives 
are  lost  every  year  by  the  sheerest  negli¬ 
gence,  or  by  the  most  criminal  cupidity.  There 
must  be  a  remedy  somewhere,  and  the  calls 
of  humanity  demand  its  early  enforcement. 

In  speaking  of  the  Mississippi  boats,  Dr. 
Lardner  says.:  “  The  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  these  boats  is  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Hudson.  They  are,  however,  constructed 
more  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  ©f 
freight,  as  they  carry  down  the  river  large 
quantities  of  cotton  .sad -other  produce,  as 
well  as  passengers,  to  the  port  of  New-Or- 
leans.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  three  hun-, 
cired  feet  and  upwards  in  length,  and  are  ca-. 
pable  of  carrying  a  thousand  tons  freight,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  deck  passengers,  be¬ 
sides  the  cabin  passengers.  The  traffic  in 
goods  and  passengers  of  the  entire  extent  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  carried  by 
these  vessels,  except  that  portion  which  is 
floated  down  by  the  stream  in  a  species  of 
raft,  called  flat  boats.  .  . 

The  following  statistics,  from  another  source, 
will  show  the  rapid  increase  of  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  upon  western  waters : 


In  1815  there  were  in  use  about  1 4  steamboats. 


In  1829 
In  1834 
In  J842 
In  1843 
In  1848 


200 

230 

450 

600 

1200 


The  number  of  steamboats  running  at  thq 
present  time  upon  the  western  lakes  and 
rivers  is  now  reckoned  at  about  1,400.  Their 
tonnage  is  over  twice  as  much  as  the  entire 
steamboat  tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  . and  prob¬ 
ably  fully  equal  to  the  steamboat  tonnage  oij 
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all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  total  value 
annually  afloat  on  all  western  waters,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $550,000,000. 

The  progress  of  railroads  in  our  country 
has  been  a  subject  we  have  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  and  have 
furnished  all  the  statistics  and  information  it 
has  been  in  our  power  to  obtain. .  No  pne 
need  be  told  that  this  branch  of  enterprise  is 
but  in  its  infancy  among  us,  whatever  its  pres¬ 
ent  stature  and  importance.  ’  The  great  west 
is  an  exhaustless  field  for  future  develop¬ 
ments,  though  it  is  now  able  to  show  but  lit¬ 
tle.  We  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  the  following"  pages,  which  sketch  in  bold 
and  clear  colors  the  great  lines  of  railway 
communication  which  connect  the  Atlantic 
states  together,  or  reach  backwards  from  them 
to  the  western  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  in  any  less  concise  de¬ 
scription: 

*•  Of  the  total  length  of  railways  which 
overspread  the  territory  of  the  Uuion,  more 
than  the  half  are  constructed  in  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  those  of  New- 
England.  The  principal  centres  from  which 
these  lines  of  communication  diverge  are  Bos¬ 
ton,  New-York  and  Philadelphia. 

“A  considerable  extent,  though  of  less  im¬ 
portance,  diverges  from  Baltimore  ;  and  re¬ 
cently  lines  of  communication  of  great  length 
have  been  constructed  from  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina,  and  from  Savannah  in  Geor¬ 
gia-.' 

“  From  Boston  three  trunk  lines  issue ;  the 
chief  of  which  passes  through  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  to  Albany,  on  the  Hudson. 
This  line  of  railway  is  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  appears  destined  to  carry  a  con¬ 
siderable  traffic.  Its  ramifications  southward, 
through  the  smaller  states  of  New-England, 
are  numerous,  chiefly  leading  to  the  ports 
upon  Long  Island  Sound,  which  communicate 
by  steamboats  with  New-York.  The  first 
branch  is  carried  from  "Worcester,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  New-London  on  the  Sound,  where 
it  meets  a  short  steam  ferry  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  Greenport,  at  the  eastern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Long  Island,  from  which  another  rail¬ 
way,  nearly  100  miles  long,  is  carried  to 
Brooklyn,  which  occupies  the  shore  of  that 
island  immediately  opposite  New-York,  and 
communicates  with  the  latter  city  by  a  steam 
ferry. 

“  Thus  there  is  a  continued  railway  com¬ 
munication  from  Boston  to  New-York,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  two  ferries. 

“Another  branch  of  the  great  Massachu¬ 
setts  line  is  carried  south  from  Springfield 
through  Hartford  to  New-Haven;  and  a  third 
from  Pittsfield  to  Bridgeport,  both  the  latter 
places  being  on  the  Sound,  and  communicating 
with  New-York  by  steamboats. 

“  The  second  trunk  line  from  Boston  pro¬ 
ceeds  southward  to  Providence,  and  thence  to 


Stonington,  from  which  it  communicates  by  a 
ferry  with  the  Long  Island  railway.  '  This 
trunk  line  throws  off  a  branch  from  Foxburg 
to  New-Bedford,  where  it  communicates  by 
ferries  with  the  group  of  islands  and  promon¬ 
tories  clustered  round  Cape  Cod. 

“A  third  trunk  line  proceeds  from  Boston 
through  the  state  of  Maine. 

“Notwithstanding  the  speed  and  perfection 
of  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  a  rail¬ 
way  is  now  being  constructed  on  the  east  side 
of  that  river  toAlbany,  which  will  be  opened 
in  the  course  of  185(1.  The  section  terminat¬ 
ing  at  New-York  is  already  in  operation.’ 

“From  Albany  an  Extensive  line  of  railway 
communication,  323  miles  in  length,  is  carried 
across  the  entire  state  of  New-York  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  branches 
to  some  important  places  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other.  This  line’  ioriph^a-  fontinustipa 
of  the  western  railway,  carried  from  Boston 
to  Albany,  and,  combined  with  this  latter, 
completes  the  continuous  railway  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  harbor  of  Boston  to  that  of  Buf¬ 
falo  on  Lake  En'e, making  ah’ 'entire  length  of 
railway  communication  from  Boston  to  Buffalo 
of  523  miles. 

“The  branches  constructed  from  this  trunk 
line  are  not  numerous.  There  is  one  from 
Schenectady  to  Troy,  on  the  Hudson,  and  an¬ 
other  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga;  another 
from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario ; 
and  another  from  Buffalo  to  the  Falls  of  Nia¬ 
gara,  and  from  thence  to  -Lockport. 

“  Not  content  with  this  fine  line  of  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  western  lakes,  the  commercial 
interests  of  New-York  have  projected,  and  in 
part  constructed,  p.  more  direct  route  from 
New-York  to  Buffalo,  independent  of  tho 
Hudson. 

“  The  disadvantage  of  this  river  as  a  sole 
means  of  communication  is,  that  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  winter,  all  traffic  upon  it 
is  suspended  by  frost.  In  this  case,  the  line 
of  railway  communicating  already  from 
Bridgeport  and  New-Haven  to  Albany,  has 
been  resorted  to  by  travellers.  However,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  interme¬ 
diate  traffic  of  the  state  of  New;- York  along 
the  direct  line  of  railway  now  in  progress 
from  that  city  to  Buffalo,  will  very  speedily 
be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  independent 
line  of  railway. 

“  The  immediate  environs  of  New-York  are 
served  by  several  short  railways,  as  is  usual, 
indeed,  in  all  great  capitals  where  the  railway 
system  of  transport  prevails. 

“  The  line  connecting  that  city  with  Harlem 
is  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  Green¬ 
wich  and  Blackwall  lines  at  London,  and  the 
Y ersailles  and  St.  Germain  lines  at  Paris.  It 
is  supported  by  a  like  description  of  traffic. 
The  New-York  line,  however,  has  this  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that  it  is  conducted  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital  upon  their  natural  level,  with- 
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out  either  cutting,  tunnel,  or  embankment. 
The  carriages,  on  entering  the  town,  are 
drawn  by  horses,  four  horses  being  allowed  /to 
each  coach ;  each  coach  carrying  from  sixty  to 
eighty  persons,  and  being  constructed  like 
the  railway  coaches  in  general  in  the  United 
States. 

“  The  rails  along  the  streets  are  laid  down 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  is  custom¬ 
ary  at  places  where  lines  of  railway  in  Eng¬ 
land  cross  turnpike  roads  on  a  level.  The 
surface  of  the  rail  is  flush  with  the  pavement, 
and  a  cavity  is  left  for  the  flange  to  sink  in. 

“Other  short  railways  from  New- York  to 
Paterson,  Morristown,  and  SomervlUe,  require 
no  particular  note. 

“The  great  line  of  railway  already  de¬ 
scribed,  from  Boston  to  New-York,  is  contin¬ 
ued  southward  from  that  capital  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  are  here  t»vo  rival  lines ;  one 
of  winch,  commencing  from  Jersey  City  on 
the  Hudson,  opposite  to  the  southern  part  of1 
New-York,  is  carried  to  Bordentown,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  whence  the  traffic 
is  carried  by  steamboats  a  few  miles  further 
to  Philadelphia.  The  rival  line  commences 
from  South  Amboy  in  New- Jersey,  to  which 
the  traffic  is  brought  from  New-York  by 
steamers  plying  on  the  Raritan  river,  which 
separates  New-Jersey  from  Staten  Island. 
Prom  Amboy  the  railway  is  continued  to 
Camden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
opposite  Philadelphia. 

“  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  be¬ 
tween  New-York  and  Philadelphia  is  carried 
by  the  former  line. 

“Philadelphia  is  the  next  great  centre 
from  which  railways  diverge.  One  line  is 
carried  westward  through  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  passing  through  Reading,  and 
terminating  at  Pottsville,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  Pennsylvanian  coal-field.  There  it 
connects  with  a  network  of  6mall  railways, 
serving  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  this  lo¬ 
cality.  This  line  of  railway  is  a  descending 
line  towards  Philadelphia,  and  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  mining  districts  better  than 
a  level.  The  loaded  trains  descend  usually 
with  but  little  effort  to  the  moving  power, 
while  Hie  empty  wagons  are  drawn  back. 

“  The  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly  between 
Reading  and  Philadelphia. 

“Another  line  of  railway  is  carried  west¬ 
ward  through  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
passing  through  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  the 
seat  of  the  legislature,  Carlisle,  and  Cham- 
bersburg,  where  it  approaches  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway.  The  length  of  this  rail¬ 
way  from  Philadelphia  to  Chambersburg  is 
154  miles.  The  former,  to  Pottsville  and 
Blount  Carbon,  is  108  miles,  the  seetion  to 
Reading  being  64. 

“A  great  line  of  communication  is  estab¬ 
lished  400  miles  in  length,  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburg,  on  the  left  bank  of 


the  Ohio,  composed  partly  of  railway  and 
partly  of  canal.  The  section  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Columbia,  82  miles,  is  railway.  The 
line  is  then  continued  by  canal,  for  1*72 
miles,  to  Ilolidaysburg.  It  is  then  carried 
by  railway  37  miles  to  Johnstown,  from 
whf  ice  it  is  continued  104  miles  further  to 
Pittsburg  by  canal. 

“The  traffic  on  this  mixed  line  of  trans¬ 
port  is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  transhipment  of  goods 
and  passengers  at  the  successive  points 
where  the  railways  and  canals  unite.  The 
merchandise  is  loaded,  and  the  passengers 
accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted  to  the 
canals  at  the  depot  in  Blarket  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  These  boats,  which,  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude  and  length,  are  divided 
into  segments,  by  partitions  made  trans¬ 
versely  and  at  right  angles  to  their  length, 
so  that  each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were,  broken 
into  three  or  more  pieces.  These  several 
pieces  are  placed  each  on  two  railway 
trueks  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  bottom 
and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  this  manner  the 
boat  is  carried  in  pieces,  with  its  loau,  along 
the  railways.  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the 
pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
boat,  which  being  launched,  the  transport 
is  continued  on  the  water. 

“On  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the 
boat  is  once  more  resolved  into  its  segments, 
which,  as  before,  are  transferred  to  the  rail¬ 
way  trucks,  and  transported  to  the  next 
canal  station  by  locomotive  engines. 

“  Between  the  depot  in  Blarket  street  and 
the  locomotive  station,  which  is  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the  segments 
of  the  boats  are  drawn  by  horses,  on  fail- 
ways  conducted  through  the  streets.  At 
the  locomotive  station  the  trucks  are  formed 
into  a  continuous  train,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  locomotive  engine. 

“As  the  body  of  the  trucks  rest  upon  a 
pivot,  under  which  it  is  supported  by  the 
wheels,  it  is  capable  of  revolving,  and  no 
difficulty  is  found  in  turning  the  shortest 
curves ;  and  these  enormous  vehicles,  with 
their  contents  of  merchandise  and  passen¬ 
gers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates 
of  the  depot  in  Blarket  street,  and  turning 
without  difficulty  the  corners  at  the  entrance 
of  each  successive  street. 

“  The  southern  line  of  railway  communi¬ 
cations  is  continued  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore,  interrupted '  only  by  a  steam 
ferry  over  the  Susquehanna. 

“The  management  of  these  steam  ferries 
is  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  generally  so 
arranged,  that  the  time  of  crossing  them 
corresponds  with  a  meal  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  A  platform  is  constructed,  level  with 
the  line  of  rails,  and  carried  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid,  on 
which  the  wagons  which  bear  the  passen- 
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gers’  luggage,  and  other  matters  of  light 
and  rapid  transport,  are  rolled  directly  upon 
the  upper  deck  of  the  ferry-boat,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  meanwhile  passing  under  a  covered 
Wi'^'V'j  .the  lower  deck. 

“The  :$hole  operation  is  accomplished  in. 
five  minutes.  While  the  boat  is  crossing 
the  spacious  river,  the  passengers  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  their  breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or 
supper,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  arriving  at 
the  opposite  bank,  the  upper  deck  comes 
into  contact  with  a  like  platform,  bearing  a 
railway  upon  which  the  luggage  wagons  are 
rolled.  The  passengers  ascend  by  a  covered 
way,  and,  resuming  their  places  in  the  rail¬ 
way  carriages,  the  train  proceeds. 

“  Baltimore  is  the  next  centre  of  railway 
movement  One  line  issues  northward  to 
Harrisburg  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Philadelphia  and  Chambersburg 
line.  A  great  line  of  western  railway  is 
projected  to  be  carried  from  Baltimore  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  some  point 
near  Wheeling.  This  line,  however,  is  as 
yet  finished  only  so  far  as  Cumberland,  153 
miles.  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  which  13  crossed  by  the 
great  national,  an  excellent  Macadamized 
roadway,  which  continues  the  communica¬ 
tion  126  miles  further,  to  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio.  The  ascent  is  gradual,  arid  con¬ 
structed  on  good  engineering  principles. 

“  The  railway,  when  completed,  will  cross 
this  ascent  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  all 
of  wrhieh  but  one  will  be  worked  by  loco¬ 
motive  engines.  This  will  probably  be 
worked  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine. 
Nothing,  however,  is  done  as  yet  toward 
the  realization  of  this  part  of  the  project. 

“  Baltimore  is  connected  with  Washing- 
ington,  the  seal  of  the  federal  legislature, 
by  an.  excellent  line  of  railway  nearly  forty 
miles  in  length.  From  this  point  the  great 
southern  line  of  communication  is  continued 
by  steamboats  on  the  Potomac  to  the  left 
bank  of  that  river  near  Fredericksburg,  in 
Virginia,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 
Here  the  line  of  railway  communication  is 
resumed  and  continued  through  the  state  of 
Virginia,  passing  through  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  being  continued  southward  to 
Halifax,  on  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina. 

“Another  line  of  communication  south¬ 
ward  is  formed  by  steamboats  on  the  Ches¬ 


apeake,  which  ply  between  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk,  from  which  place  a  line  of  railway 
is  carried  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina, 
near  Halifax,  running  into  the  great  artery 
just  mentioned,  at  Weldon.  From  Halifax 
the  Great  Southern  Railway  is  continued 
through  North  Carolina  to  “Wilmington,  a 
seaport  near  the  southern  limits  of  that 
state. 

_  “Thus  is  completed  so  far  a. continuous 
line  of  railway  communication  running 
north  and  south  through  the  Atlantic  states, 
commencing  at  Portland  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  passing  successively  through  Boston, 
rroviaence,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  and  ter¬ 
minating  at  Wilmington,  the  total  length  of 
which  is  nearly  1,000  miles.  From  Wilming¬ 
ton  the  communication  with  Charleston  is 
maintained  by  steamboats,  which  ply  along 
the  coast.  ' 

“Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Sa¬ 
vannah,  in  Georgia,  are  the  points  from  which 
other  great  lines  of  railway  communication 
issue  westward.  That  which  proceeds  from 
Charleston  is  carried  across  South  Carolina 
to  Augusta,  on  the  confines  of  Georgia, 
throwing  off  a  brandh  northward  to  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

“The  length  of  the  main  line  to  Augusta 
is  134  miles. 

“From  Augusta  the  line  of  railway  is 
continued  westward  through  Georgia,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Madison  and  Decatur,  to  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  Tennessee  river,  throwing 
off  a  branch  to  Athens,  the  seat  of  the 
University. 

“  From  Savannah  the  line  of  railway 
passes  through  Georgia  and  Macon,  and 
unites  with  the  former  line  at  Decatur. 

“These  lines  of  railway  communication 
are  continued  westward  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alabama  river,  on  which  the  transport 
is  continued  by  steamboats  to  Mobile,  "and 
thence  to  New-Orleans,  and  by  another  line 
to  the  Tennessee,  by  which  tbe  navigation  is 
continued  through  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
the  left  bank  of  its  great  tributary,  the 
Ohio.” 

We  conclude  this  hasty  paper  with  some 
statistics,  showing  the  comparative  railroad 
economy  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
world. 


Table,  showing  the  Population ,  extent  of  Territory,  and  extent  of  Railway  in  operation  mid 
in  progress ,  in  the  several  countries  of  the  World  where  Railways  have  beer,  constructed. 


COUNTRIES.  Population. 

United  Kingdom. . . 27,019,558 

Germanic  states,  including 
Denmark  and  Holland..  .45,753,640 

United  States . 17,104.(515 

France . . .35,400,480 

Belgium .  4,335.319 

Russia . 54,092.300 

Italy . 47,G96,338 


Population 
Extent  of  per  enuare 
territory.  mile. 


268,548 

5,642,536 

281,708 

11,256 

1,892,478 

312,774 


223.0  5,000 


4,542 

6,565 

1,722 

457 

200 

170 


170.0 

10.4 

173.0 

382.0 

28.6 

152.0 


Pm[ief3 

4,50*0 

800 

260 

189 

200 

470 

470 


Cap.  invested 
in  railway! 
open. 


Cap.  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  rail¬ 
ways  in  progress 


100,000,001)  100,000,000 


10,060,000 
2.000,000 
15,350,000 
3  600,0(10 
7,500,000 
8,300,000 


Totals  and  averages . 231,312,256  4,453,350  52.0  18,656  7,829  368,567,000  146,750,000 
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Comparison  of  the  extent  of  Railways  in  operation ,  and  the  amount  of  Railway  capital ,  with 
the  Population  and  territorial  extent  of  the  countries  which  possess  them. 
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0.10 
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0.91 
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6.00 

5.67 
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4.18 
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100.00 

100.00 
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Thus  in  thd  proportion  which  length  of 
railway  bears  to  population  we  have-—!-. 
-United  States;  2.  Great  Britain;  3.  Bel¬ 
gium:  4.  Germany  :  5.  France. 

In  the  proportion  of  length  of  railway  to 
territory— 1st  Great  Britain  and  5th  United 
States,'  In  proportion  of  railway  capital  to 
population,  the  United  States  stands  2d; 


and  in  relation  to  the  capital  expended  upon 
railways,  8d.  In  regard  to  length  of  rail¬ 
ways  actually  open,  we  have-—!.  United 
States  ;  2.  Great  Britain ;  3.  Germanic 
states;  4.  France;  5.  Belgium;  6.  Russia; 
7.  Italy. 

The  following  table  is  invaluable,  for  the 
means  of  comparison  it  affords : 


Comparative  view  of  the  movement  of  the  traffic  on  a  portion. of  the  Railways  in  operation  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  United  States^  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 


Year  reported.. . . .. . . 

United 

Kingdom. 

, .  184*7 

United 

States, 

1847 

Belgium. 

1847 

France. 

1848 

German 

States. 

1846 

Length  of  railway . ......... 

miles. 

.  3,036 

miles, 

1,160 

miles. 

353 

miles. 

1,090 

miles, 

2,304 

Average  cost  of  construction  and  stock,  <£ 

£ 

£■ 

£ 

£ 

per  mile. . . . 

. .  40,000 

9,200*  ' 

18,000 

26,800 

11,090 

Per  mile  of  railway,  per  day. . . . .  i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Receipts . . ... . . . 

..  7.c 

4.05 

4.6 

5.30 

2.16 

Expenses . . 

..  3. Of 

1.89 

2.9 

3.33 

1.04 

Profits . 

..  4.0Gf 

2.16 

1.7 

1.97 

1.12 

Expenses  per  cent,  of  receipts . . 

..  40 . Of 

46;  8 

63.0 

63.0 

48. 8 

Profits  per  cent  of  capital . 

..  4<2f 

8.6 

3.44 

2.68 

3.72 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

*.  d: 

Receipts  per  mile  of  train . 

..  ‘  7  0 

7  5 

5  0 

7  6 

_ 

Receipts  per  passengers  bdoted. . . 

..  2  0. 

2  3 

1  6 

2  1.75 

1  (1.5 

Distance  travelled  per  passenger. . 

miles. 

..15.75 

miles. 

18.2 

miles. 

22.6 

miles. 

24,9 

miles. 

19.6 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Receipts  per  passenger  per  mile.. . 

.  1.54 

1.47  ’ 

0.8 

1.03 

0.93 

No.  of  passengers  per  train . 

50 

54 

75.3 

61.4 

_ _ _ 

Per  cent,  of  passengers  booked. . . . 
1st  class . . . 

!  13.8 

100' 

11.0 

7.0 

3.6 

2d  class . . . 

.  89.5  ‘ 

-  . 

24.0 

24.  G 

22.4 

3d  class . 

.  46.7 

- — - 

65.0 

68.4 

74.0 

*  The  average  cost  of  tlie  American  railways  taken  collectively,  per  mile,  is  only  £8,129.  Those  to  -which 
the  present  report  refers  include  among  them  the  most  expensive  in  the  states. 

+  The  estimated  limit. 
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.  .  ■  .  8,  d, 

Receipts  per  ton  of  goods  booked. . . .  3  2.2 

.  miles. 

Distance  Carried  per  ton.  y . . . . . . .  .  22.5 

,  ,  d. 

Receipts  per  ton  per  mile. .........  1.67 

No.  ot  tons  per  train.. . . .  . 

Average  speed  of  passenger  train  in 

miles  per  hour . 

Stoppages  included. . . . .  24'.  5 

Stoppages  excluded . . . . . .  32.0 


8.  d, 

5  8.5 

8.  <L 

S  2 

s.  a. 

8,  3. 

10.1 

miles. 

38 

miles. 

48.-8 

miles. 

mile* 

46.4 

d, 

1.8 

54.5 

d. 

1.34 

33.2 

di 

d. 

2-6 

15.0s 

18.10 

24.90 

21.2  ' 
27  i0 

20,0 

24.2 

RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE.— 
Tsaffio  of  British  Railways;  Cost  of  Con¬ 
struction  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  NATIONS ; 
Railroads  on  the  Continent  of  Europe; 
Railroad  Taxation;  Speed;  Accidents.— 
Our  readers  will  now  be  anxious  to  know  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic  possessed  by 
these  railways,  and  the  pecuniary  returns 
which  it  has  yielded,  j 

No.  of  Receipts  from 
Years.  Passengers.  Passengers. 

1843  . 23,468,896  £3,110,257 

1844  . .27,763.602  3,439,294 

1845  . 33,791,253  3,976,341 

1846  . 48,796,983  4,725,216 

1847  . .51,352,163  5,149,002 

1848  . 57,965,070  5,720,882 


little  more  than  doubled,  or  have  been 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  18.6  to  88,7,  the 
receipts  from  goods  have  been  increased  three 
times,  in  the  ratio  of  14  to  42  ;  so  that  the 
total  receipts  have  increased  at  a  greater  ra¬ 
tio  than  the  number  of  miles,  vi&,  as  45  to 
99,  .  ■ 

In  order  to  learn  what  classes  of  society 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  what  proportion,  we  shall  take 
the  year  from  30th  June}  1847,  to  30th  June, 
1848,  the  number  of  miles  that  were  open  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  being  3,507,  and 
the  number  open  at  the  end  of  it,  4,357 : 

Passengers.  Receipts. 

First  class,. . . .  7,190,779  £1,792,538 

Second  class. ..... .21,690,509  2,353,153 

Third  class. . . ....  .15,241,529  661,038 

Parliamentary  class.  13j092, 489  902,861 

Mixed . . ....  749,763  11,807 


£9,934,561 


It  appears  from  this  table,  that  though  the  Parliamentary  class.  13 '092,489  902,851 

number  of  miles  of  railway  opened  in  1848  Mixed .\.....  749,763  11,807 

was  more  than  double  of  that  opened  in  _ -  ’V"  _ _ ___! _ 

1848,  and  though  the  number  of  passengers  Total. ......  ,,57,965,069  £5,721,382 

had  increased  in  a  still  greater  por.ortioa,  Receipts  from  goods,  cattle,  ) 

yet  the  receipts  were  not  nearly  double,  parcels,  &c . .  J  4,213,179 

being  only  as  57  to  31,  a  result  which  must  *  _ _ 

have  arisen  either  from  the  passengers  having  Total  receipts  for  the  year  ) 

travelled  a  shorter  distance,  or  from  their  1847-8.... . *9,934,561 

having  travelled  in  carriages  of  a  lower  class, 

results  arising  doubtless  from  the  state,  of  the  T,  •»  ...  ...  ,,  , 

country  It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  middle 

In  the  table  of  the  gooda  traffic  the  result  c,I!fe8  of  M,e  *e  best  contributors  to 

is  widely  different:  railways;  the  number  of  that  class  who  tra- 

J  $otal  receipts  vel  in  secoDci  class  carriages  being  three  times 

Receipts  from  Goods  &  greater  than  those  who  travel  in  first  class 
Years.  from  Goods.  Passengers,  carriages,  and  the  receipts  from  that  class 

1843  . .  £1,424,932  £4,535,189  being  greater  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  24. 

1844  .  1,635,380  5,074,674  The  same  returns  for  the  half  year  ending 

1845  .  2,233,373  6,208,719  December,  31st,  1848,  give  a  very  favorable 

1846.  . .  2,846,353  7,565,669  view  of  the  progress  of  the  system.  The 

1847.  . .  3,7  62,884  8,910,886  number  of  miles  open  at  the  beginning  of 

1848 .  4,213,169  9,988,561  that  half  year  was  4,448,  and  the  number 

open  at  the  end  of  it,  5,079*  These  5,079  are 
This  table  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it  distributed  as  follows : 


is  widely  different: 

Receipts 

Years. 

from  Goods. 

1843 . . 

£1,424,932 

1844 . 

1,635,880 

1845 . 

2,233,373 

1846 . . . 

2,846,353 

1817. . . 

3,762,884 

1848 . 

4,213,169 

Total  receipts 
from  Goods  & 


5,074,674  i 

6,208,719 

7,565,669 

8,910,886 

9,988,561 


This  table  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it 
proves  that  while  the  railway  lines  have  been 


*  By  estimation. 

f  From  the  North  British  Review,  for  August,  1849. 


Railways  in  England . . 3,918 

“  in  Scotland . .  728 

I  “  in  Ireland. . . .  261 

30 
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Passengers.  Receipts. 

First  class . 8/748,002 

Second  class . 12,191,649 

Third  class . ...  7,184,032 

Parliamentary  clas3 .  8,450,623 

Mixed . . .  60,486 


Total. . . , . 31,630,291 

Receipts  from  goods,  cattle, ) 
parcels,  &a. . . . . J 


Total  receipts  for  half  year  ) 
ending  Dec,  31st,  1848. . .  f 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table,  compared -with 
the  preceding,  that  the  second  class  passen¬ 
gers  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  others. 

Taking  the  average  number  of  miles  open, 
during  the  half  yean*,  at  4,7  56,  the  receipts 
for  each  mile  would  average  £1,208.  On  the 
following  principal  lines  this  average  differs 
greatly: 

On  the  London  and  1ST offchweatem".  it  is.£2,625 


“  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. . .  “  1,868 

“  Great  Western, . “  1,796 

“  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  “  ^  i,681 

“  Southeastern . “  1,675 

“  London,  Brighton  and  South 

Coast . . . “  1,657 

“  Midland . 1,386 

“  Southwestern.. .  “  1,341 

“  Eastern  Counties . “  1,298 

“  York,  Newcastle  and  Ber¬ 
wick . “  1,170 

“  Caledonian . . . . “  887 

“  York  and  North  Midland. .  “  723 

“  Eastern  Union.  . ..........  “  .  700 

“  Great  Southern  and  West¬ 
ern  of  Ireland . “  592 


In  their  latest  report  the  railway  commis¬ 
sioners  have  endeavored  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways : 

“The  returns,  which  will  enable  them  to 
do  this  accurately,  are  being  received  by 
them,  and  will,  on  their  completion,  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  They  believe,  however, 
that  the  expenditure  in  1848  was  less  than 
that  in  1847,  but  nearly  as  large  as  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  1846 ;  that  at  the  end  of  1848, 
rather  more  than  £200,000,000  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  railways ;  that  the  companies  re¬ 
tained  power  to  expend  upon  authorized  rail¬ 
ways  £140,000,000,  and  that  the  extension  of 
time  which  has  been  granted  to  so  many  com¬ 
panies  will  allow  this  expenditure  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  five  or  six  years.  But  it  has 
already  been  stated,  that  it  appears  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lines  not  now  in 
progress  will  never  be  completed ;  and  if  it 
be  assumed  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  lines 
which  are  not  in  progress  will  be  entirely 


abandoned,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that 
£50,000,000  of  authorized  capital  will  not  be 
required.” — Report  for  1848,  Part  ii.,  p.  7. 

Before  concluding  our  general  notice  of  the 
physical  and  commercial  character  of  our 
railway  system,  we  must  notice  the  compara¬ 
tive  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in 
England  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  favor¬ 
able  situations,  English  railways,  with  their 
double  lines  of  rails,  have  been  constructed 
for  £10,000  per  mile.  When  the  localities 
have  been  very  unfavorable,  they  have  cost  t» s 
as  much  £50,000  per  mile.  Between  these  two 
extremes  we  have  all  varieties  of  expenditure 
per  mile.  Mr.  Lecount  has  computed  that  a 
railway  eighty  miles  long,  which  cost  £960,- 
000,  or  £12,000  per  mile,  which  will  rarely 
happen,  would  require  the  following  traffic 
per  day,  from  each  end,  to  pay  the  annexed 
dividends : 

Tons  of  goods  Passengers 

per  day.  per  day.  Dividend. 

75 . or. ... .  .120  . . &  per  cent. 

-  100.....  or. ....  .160  ...... 1  “ 

125 . or - ..200  ,. - If  “ 

200 . or . 320  . 4£  “ 

Or,  taking  into  account  a  traffic  composed 
of  both  passengers  and  goods,  the  calculation 
would  stand  thus : 

Tons  of  goods  Passengers 

per  day.  4  per  day.  Dividend. 

85 . and . 60, . f  per  cent. 

50 . and . 80 . 1  “ 

62..... and . 100 . If  “ 

100,. . .  «and. . . ..  .160 . 4^  “ 

It  seldom  happens  that,  in  this  country,  a 
mile  of  railway  can  be  executed  at  so  low  a 
rate  as  £12,000  per  mile. 

The  average  expense  of  £5,081  per  mile 
for  American  roads,  employed  by  Mr.  Le¬ 
count,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  Mowing 
statement  mentioned  by  Mr.  French,  the 
member  for  Roscommon  county,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Irish  railways,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  9th  of  July: 

Per  mile. 


Columbia  and  Philadelphia . .  .£10,000 

Boston  and  Worcester .  7,700 

Western . 7,300 

Camden  and  Amboy . 4,100 

Utica. . . . 3,600 

Richmond.. . . 3,600 

Florida..... . . 8,200 

Auburn . 2,900 

South  Carolina. . 2,600 


Average. . £5,000 


In  Prussia,  a  comprehensive  system  of  rail¬ 
ways,  to  the  extent  of  3,200  miles,  was  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  government,  with  its  usual  wis- 
i  dom  and  liberality ;  but,  up  to  1845,  six  hun- 


£1,008,516 

1,360,468 

320,862 

597,071 

1,382 


£3,283,299 

2,461,662 


£5,744,961 
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dred  and  fifty-two  miles  only  were  completed, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table— the  political 
disturbances  in  1848  and  1849  having  doubt¬ 
less  prevented  the  execution  of  the  general 


in  Miles.  Cost. 

Berlin  and  Anhalt . 93£  £726,873 

Berlin  and  Potsdam . .  16  210,000 

Berlin  and  Stettin. . . .  83  783,000 

Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  Oder  49|  420,000 


Upper  Silesian*  j . 49£  630,000 

Breslau  and  Schweidnitz. ...  37  285,000 

Magdeburg  and  Leipsic .  674  615,000 

Magdeburg  and  Halberstadfc  35|  286,155 

Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld —  16  304,170 

Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  62  1,425,000 

Cologne  and  Bonn . .  18£  131,000 


Total... . . . 652  £7,017,198 


According  to  this  table,  the  average  cost  of 
the  Prussian  lines  is  about  £10,000  per  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and 
cost  of  each  of  the  lines  formed  in  Austria: 


Length 

in  Miles,  Cos& 

Linz  Gmunden  Budweis ....  1 1 9  £742,000 
Emperor  Ferdinand’s  line. .  .179  1,700,000 

Vienna  to  Glognifcz .  40  1 ,050,000 

Olmutz  and  Prague. .......  151  1,853,725 

Murzuschlag  and  Gratz . 57J  not  given.: 


Total . . . 495  £4,936,325' 

These  lines  show  an  average  of  about 
£11,300  per  mile. 

The  small  sta'-e?  if  Germany  have  execu¬ 
ted  the  following  i  tes  of  railway,  641  miles 
in  length,  of  which  371  miles  belong  to  the 
government : 

Length 


in  Miles.  Cost* 

*Badenf . . .  97  £1,704,036 

^Brunswick  and  Hanover.. . .  38  209,707 

“•Brunswick  and  Oscherleben.  43  240,000 

^Brunswick  and  Harzburg . . .  27£  1 27,500 

Hamburg  to  Bergstorf. . 10£  191,332 

Altona  to  Kiel .  64  382,500 

Leipsic  to  Dresden. . .  7l£  975,000 

*Saxon  Bavarian .  51  900,000 

Taunus  Railway,. . . .  28  291,661 

^Munich  to  Augsburg. .....  37  350,000 

*Louis,  Southern  &  Northern.  70  4,286,500 

Nuremb:..g  and  Furth., _  4  17, 708 

Total . 541  £9,676,249 


*  The  government  have  guaranteed  3£  per  cent, 
to  the  companies. 

f  The  lines  marked  *,  were  executed  at  the  expense 
of  the  government. 


The  average  cost  of  these  lines  will  be 
about  £19,000  per  mile. 

After  these  details  regarding  foreign  rail¬ 
ways,  our  readers  will  scarcely  give  credit  to 
the  following  statement  regarding  the  ex¬ 
pense  per  mile  of  English  railways: 


Per  Mile. 

Blackwall  Railway. . £289,980 

Croydon . 80,400 

Manchester  and  Bury . 70,000 

Manchester  and  Leeds . . . . . .  64,588 

Manchester  and  Birmingham . .  61,624 

Brighton . 56,981 

Manchester  and  Sheffield. . .  56,3 1 6 

Eastern  Counties . 46,355 

Great  Western. ...... . 46,870 

Southeastern. . . .  44,41 2 

Northwestern. . . . . .  41 ,6 1 2 


j  Leaving  out  the  Blackwall  railway,  which 
would  make  an  ’average  of  the  expense  of 
the  preceding  lines  ridiculous,  the  average 
expense  of  the  remaining  ones  per  mile  is 
£56,915 !  Some  idea  of  the  cause  of  appa¬ 
rently  such  profligate  expenditure  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  facts : 


Parliamentary  Expenses  of  the  Per  Miie, 

Blackwall  Railway . £14,414 

Eastern  Counties . . . . . . 886 

,  Manchester  and  Birmingham .  5,1 90 

Brighton. . .  4,806 


The  following  sums,  per  mile,  were  paid 
for  laud : 


Per  Milo. 

Manchester  and  Birmingham . £16,262 

Eastern  Counties . . .  15,881 

Brighton . . .  10,105 

Average  per  mile.. . . 14,083 


So  little  is  known  in  this  country  concern¬ 
ing  foreign  railways,  that  we  were  anxious  to 
have  supplied  the  defect  by  copious  details 
respecting  their  history  and  statistics,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  our  own,  in  reference 
to  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  maim 
tenhnce,.  the  accommodation  of  passengers, 
and  their  receipts  and  prospects  ;  jbufc  though 
we  have  collected  much  information  on  the 
subject,  our  restricted  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  give  it  in  detail.  We  shall  therefore  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  such  an  abstract  of  the 
more  important  particulars  as  our  limits  will 
permit.  The  following  table  contains  a  gene- 
ral  view  of  the  railway  system  in  Germany : 
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Names  of  the  States, 

Austria. . .  /. . 

Prussia . r . 

Duchy  of  Anhalt . . . 

Kingdom  of  Saxony. . . 

Duchy  of  Saxe . 

Bavaria . . . . . 

Wurtemberg . . . 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden . . . 

“  Hesse  Darmstadt, 

Duchy  of  Nassau . 

Frankfort-on- jVlain . . . 

Electorate  of  Hesse.. . . . . . 

Duchy  of  Brunswick.. .  r'l . 

Hanover . . . . . . . . . 

Hanseatic  Towns . 

Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg. .... 
Holstein  and  Lauenberg. ........ 


Eng.  miles 
constructed, 

..  im 

..  6  77* 

..  39* 

..  17  6 
..  137* 

. .  149 
..  24 

..  154* 
..  34* 

..  27 

2o 


78 

69 

9 

46 

96 


Eng.  miles 

Eng.  miles  to  Eng.  miles 

in  project. 

be  constructed. 

total. 

229 

158* 

1,103 

403 

794, 

1,874 

12* 

— 

82 

148 

7 

331 

43* 

87 

144 

308* 

174* 

632 

148 

82 

204 

35* 

— 

195 

43* 

40 

118 

— 

— 

27 

14 

— 

16 

178 

4 

182 

— 

,  7 

80 

154 

161 

374 

— 

2f 

111- 

— 

941 

140*, 

31 

43* 

170* 

Total. 


,2,294  1,748*  1,595  5,637 


The  total  number  of  lines  thus  projected 
in  all  Germany  is  not  much  greater  than  the 
number  now  executed  ia  England. 

"We  have  now  before  us  a  very  interesting 
table  of  French,  railways  in  1847,  with  the 


minutest  details,  occupying  thirteen  separate 
columns,  and  showing  the  expense  of  all  the 
different  varieties  of  work  necessary  for  their 
completion.  We  must  confine  "ourselves 
however,  to  a  brief  abstract.* 


Names  of  the  Lines. 

fSt.  Etienne  to  Anvrezieux . 

“  to  Lyons . 

Branch  to  Montand . . 

f  Anvrezieux  to  Roanne.. ........ 

•j-The  Garde  Line,  Nismes,  <fec . 

Paris  to  St.  Germains. . 

Atmospherical  Branch . . 

Anzin  to  Denain  and  Abscon. . . 

Montpellier  to  Cette . . . . . . 

Paris  to  Versailles . . 

«  a 

f  Bordeaux  to  La  Teste . 

j.  a  ~  i  Mulhouts  to. . . . . 

^  ’  l  Slrasburg  to  Basie. . . . 

Paris, 

Paris  to 

Rouen  to  Havre , 
Montpellier  to  Nismes. 

f  Paris  to  Sceaux . 

The  Northern  Line, . . 


Orleans,  ) 
Corbeil,  f 


Length  in  kilometres  Total 
actually  constructed.  °  expense. 
.....21.25  f.  24)96,503 

.  56.69  21,182,873 

... ..  “  399,549 

.  67.00  12,5^0,000 

. 92.32  18,914,368 

.  18.47  16,413,139 

.  2.00  4,689,835 

.  15.56  2,818,202 

.....  27.35  4.509,134 

.  19.50  17,055.722 

. ....  16.89  16,855,301 

......  62.31  5,987,773 

.....  15.00  2,869.096 

- .140.50  44,953,618 

.....132.69  59,652,779 

.....131.81  64,589,384 

.  91.00  56.560,316 

.  52.00  16,519,605 

.  10.45  4,740.120 

. 334.90  135,476,337 


Expense  per 
Eng.  mile. 

£  144,296 
373,648 

186,587 

204,876 

888,830 

181,083 

164,885 

874,652 

998,005 

114,471 

191,273 

319,953 

449,531 

494,169 

621,542 

317,685 

453,754 

404,528 


The  following  lines  have  been  opened  in 
France  between  1847  and  August,  1849 : 


Kilom. 

Paris  to  Tronnerre . .  185 

Paris  to  Troyes . .  182 

Orleans  to  Saumur. . .  yj  \ 

Orleans  to  Bourges.. . . 112 

Amiens  to  Boulogne .  124 

Marseilles  to  Avignon .  123 

Rouen  to  Dieppe.. .  70  I 

Vierzon  to  Cbateauroux. , .  631 


*  The  lines  marked  t  are  only  single  lines. 


Making  about  1,360  English  miles  in  all 
France. 

The  lines  in  Belgium,  constructed  by  the 
state,  amount  to  347  miles,  and  cost  £5,945,- 
148.  They  unite  Brussels  with  Ostend,  Bru¬ 
ges,  Ghent.  Antwerp,  Maliues,  Courtray,  Lille, 
Toumay,  Douay,  Valenciennes,  Mons,  Char 
leroi,  Namur,  Marienboug,  Liege  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

,  In  Holland  there  are  railways  joining  Am. 
I  st.erdam  with  Rotterdam,  fifty  miles ;  and 
with  Utrecht  and  Arnheim,  sixty  miles. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  a  line  partly  finished 
passes  from  V enice  to  Turin  and  Alessandria, 
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by  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Milan  and  No¬ 
vara,  and  one  from  MiiSn  to  Monza.  There 
is  also  a  line  from  Florence  to  Leghorn, 
through  Pisa,  and  to  Pontedere; ;  another  from 
Pisa  to  Lucca  and  St  Salvatore,  and  another 
from  Florence  to  Prato. 

In  the  south  of  Italy  there  is  a  railway 
from  Naples  to  Pompeii  and  Caste! lamare, 
and  another  from  Naples  to  Caserta  and  Ca¬ 
pua  ;  but  no  line  has  been  projected  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  objected  to  their  introduction. 

There  is  a  railway  in  Switzerland,  twenty- 
five  English  miles  in  length,  from.  Zurich  .to  : 
Dietiken  and  Baden;  and,  even  iu  SpaiD,  a 
railway  seventeen  and  three-quarter  English  I 
miles  iu  length  has  been  recently  opened  from 
Barcelona  to  Mataro.  ' 

The  most  eastern  railways  in  Europe  ter¬ 
minate  at  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  Aline  is  in 
progress  to  Bochnia,  east  of  Cracow,  and  an¬ 
other  from  Pesth  to  Debietzin,  still  further 
east. 

The  Swedish  government  have  exhibited 
great  practical  wisdom  in  the  encouragement 
they  have  given  in  the  formation  of  railways. 
The  state  guarantees  to  the  projectors  four 
per  cent,  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  the  pecuniary 
loans  given  by  government  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
paid  till  after  ten  years,  and  then  they  are 
only  to  be  exacted  from  one  half  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  profits  above  six  per  cent.  If  the  state 
resolves  to  purchase  the  lines,  they  cannot  do  j 
so  till  after  twenty  years,  and  they  must  then 
pay  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  In 
place  of  a  tax  being  exacted  by  the  state  as 


London  and  Northwestern, . . . . . . 

Great  Western,]. _ _ _ _  _ _ t _ _ _ 

Midland, . . . . . 

Eastern  Counties,  . . . .  -  A  ........ . 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, . . 

London  and  Southwestern, . 

Northeastern,. . . . „ . 

York  and  North  Midland, . . . . . 

York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick, ....... _ 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . . 

London  and  Blaekwall, . . .  .  _ _ 

South  Devon, . . . 

East  Lancashire . . . . 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,. ...... 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire, . 

'J  Bailways  have  not  made  much  progress  in 
our  colonies  and  dependencies.  They  have 
been  checked  by  the  same  causes  which  oper¬ 
ated  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  East  In¬ 
dia  Company  have  guaranteed  to  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Company  a  dividend  of  five 
per  ceDt.  upon  £500,000,  a  sum  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  capable  of  completing  the  first  thirty- 1 
five  miles  of  the  line,  from  Bombay  to  Callian ; 
and  the  11th  and  12th  Victoria,  cap.  13,  guar¬ 
antees  four  per  cent,  for  loans  for  the  construc- 


in  British  railways,  and  exorbitant  local  rates, 
the  government  gives,  for  nothing,  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  crown  lands  through  which  the 
lines  may  pass,  and  also  the  labor  of  soldiers, 
paupers  and  convicts,  at  reduced  wages.  The 
government  has  also  agreed  to  erect  electric 
telegraphs  at  their  own  expense. 

The  liberal  conduct  of  the  Swedish  and 
other  governments  to  railway  enterprise,  forms 
a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
When  the  early  railway  companies  were  re- 
ceivingTarge  dividends,  it  was  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  government,  in  its  necessities, 

;  should  impose  some  tax  upon  their  exorbitant 
|  profits,  and  that  the  parochial  authorities 
should  imitate  their  example.  In  the  present 
state  of  railway  property,  however,  these 
burdens  are  intolerable,  and  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  much  longer  imposed.  The 
j  London  and  Northwestern  Company  have 
paid,  during  the  last  year,  the  sum  of  £50, 
505  for  government  duty,  and  £58,660  for 
local  rates  and  taxes.  In  the  half  year  just 
ended,  the  London  and  Southwestern  Com- 
|  pany  have  paid  for  local  rates  alone,  £10,833, 
j  which  is  upward  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  their 
balance  available  for  a  dividend  /  This  tax, 
consisting  chiefly  of  poor’s  rate,  is  so  unjust 
and  oppressive,  that  Parliament  ought  in¬ 
stantly  to  redress  the  grievance.  In  this  last 
case,  every  adult  employed  by  the  company 
is  taxed  £12  10s.  per  annum,  while  the  ave¬ 
rage  impost  on  the  male  population  of  the 
country  is  only  30s.  per  head.  <? 

The  following  table  shows  the  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  railways  for  the  year  1848  : 


Government  Duty. 
£50.505  8  0 
29,603  18  8 
23,043  10  5 
16,817  5  1 

16,376  5  0 

15,033  5  0 
14,895  9  l 
7,092  14  1 
6,571  9  3 
4,336  10  4 
2,363  11  6 
2,134  6  5 
1,906  18  1 
1,602  15  3 
1,172  19  3 


Sates  and  TV;::.es. 

£58,649  15.10 
38,555  6  2 

33,125  13  2 

24,754  3  ,  8 
22,834  3  5 

19,491  9  6 

24,367  18  10 
13,960  18  2 
14,513  17  1 
16,793  10  2 
2,209  13  7 
2,017  1  10 
2,695  14  1 
457  12  lo 
3,423  0  5 


tiop  of  railways  in  the  West  Indiea  and  Mau¬ 
ritius.  A  number  of  railway  acts,  passed  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  of  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  Jamaica, Ceylon,  New- Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Canada,  have  been  reported  upon  by 
the  railway  commissioners  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Colonial  acts  have  also  been  passed, 
in  1847  and  1848,  for  incorporating  the  Nova 
Scotia  Electrical  Telegraph  Company,  and 
the  British  North  American  Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph  Association. 
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The  greatest  railway  bPEfeD  that  has  yet 
been  accomplished,  was  displayed  _by  the 
Courier,  in  travelling  from  Didcot  to  Pad: 
dington,  on  the  26th  August,  1848,  with  the 
twelve  o’clock  express  train  from  Exeter. 
This  engine  is  one  of  the  eight  wheel  class, 
with  eight  feet  driving  wheels,  a  cylinder  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  twenty-four 
feet.  From  a  state  of  rest  at  Didcot  to  the 
time  when  the  train  entered  the  station  at 
Paddington,  only  forty-nine  minutes  and  thir¬ 
teen  seconds  elapsed  ;  that  is,  at  the  average 
rate  of  sixty-seven  miles  an  hour,  fecluding  the 
time  lost  in  getting  up  speed  when  leaving 
Didcot,  and  in  reducing  speed  when  approach¬ 
ing  Paddington.  Exclusive,  however,  of  these 
losses,  exactly,  in  travelling  from  the  forty- 
seventh  mile-post,  which  the  train  passed  at 
8h46'-40$"  to  the  fourth  mile  post,  which  it 
reached  at  4U  23'  26^' forty-three  rhiles  were 
performed  in  thirty-six  minutes  and  forty  see- 
ends,  or  an  average  speed  accomplished  of 
upward  of  severity  miles  per  hour  l  While 
the  train  is  thus  almost  om  the  wing,  beating 
the  eagle  in  its  flight,  the  passengers  are  reclin¬ 
ing  in  their  easy  chairs,  thinking  or  sleeping, 
reading  or  writing,  as  if  they  were  in  then.'  own 
happy  homes — safer,  indeed,  than  there,  for 
thieves  cannot  rob  them  by  day,  nor  burglars 
alarm  them  by  night.  The  steam-horse  starts 
naither  at  the  roar  of  the  thunderstorm  nor 
the  flash  of  its  fire.  Draughts  of  a  purer  air 
expel  the  marsh r  poison  from  its  seat  before  it 
has  begun  its  work  of  death ;  and,  surrounded 
by  conductors,  the  delicate  and  timid  traveller 
looks  without  dismay  on  the  forked  messen¬ 
gers  of  destruction,  twisting  the  spire  or  rend¬ 
ing  the  oak,  or  raging  above  the  fear-stricken 
dwellings  of  man.  ' 

In  a  former  article  we  had  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  the  increasing  safety  of  steam  navigation, 
as  exhibited  in  the  voyages  of  steamers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  state  of  New- York.  In  the 
five  years  ending  with  1824,  one  life  was  lost 
out  of  every  126,211  passengers;  in  the  same 
period,  ending  with  1833,  one  life  was  lost  in 
every  151,931  passengers;  and  in  the  same 
period,  ending  with  1838,  only  one  life  was 
lost  out  of -1,985,787,  the  safety  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  having  increased  sixteen  and  one  half 
times.  The  sftme  result  has  been  obtained  in 
railway  travelling.  According  to  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  Baron  von  Reden,  the  following 
were  the  casualties  which  took  place  on  the 
railways  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  between  the  1st  of  August,  1840, 
and  July,  1845 : 


Killed  by  his  own  Negligence. 

England,  1  passenger  out  of  869,030  passengers. 
Franco,  1  “  “  2,157,000  *5 

Belgium,  1  «  “  670,000  « 

Germany,  I  w  “  25,000,000 


Killed  and  Wounded  from  Misconduct . 


England.  1  official  out  of 

France,  1  “  “ 

Belgium,  1  “  “ 

Germany,  1  “  “ 


300,000  officials. 
5,000,000  “ 
280,000  « 
9,000,000  « 


Killed  from  Defective  Management 


England,  1  person  out  of 

France,  1-  “  “ 

Belgium,  1  “  “ 

Germany,  1  “ 


852,000 

3,465,990 

1,690,764 

12,254,858 


The  safety  of  railway  travelling  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  is  very 
I  remarkable,  and  to  us  inexplicable;  nor  is  the 
great  loss  of  life  on  English  railways  less  unac¬ 
countable  ;  for  it  is  four  and  one  quarter  times 
greater  than  in  France,  two  times  greater  than 
in  Belgium,  for  passengers,  aiid  nearly  fifteen 
times  greater  than  in  Germany.  If  these  re¬ 
sults  are  correct,  they  inspire  us  at  least  with 
the  hope  that  all  nations  may  now  rival  the 
Germans  in  the.  safety  with  which  they  con¬ 
duct  their  railway  operations.  That  railway 
travelling  in  England  is  approaching  rapidly 
to  that  in  Germany,  in  respect  to  the  safety 
of  travellers,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  from 
documents  that  cannot  be  questioned.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  returns  to  Parliament 
of  all  the  accidents  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  and  from  them 
we  obtain  the  following  important  results : 


In  1847. 

19  passengers  killed,  and  87  injured,  from  causes 
beyond  their  control. 
8  “  “  3  injured,  owing  to  their 

own  misconduct  or 
incaution. 

25  servants  injured,  from 
causes  beyond  their 
control. 

43  injured,  owing  to  want 
of  caution. 

12  injured. 

1  injured,  by  crossing  or 
standing  on  the  line, 

174  injured. 


17  servants  killed. 


55  trespassers  killed, 

1  person  killed, 

1  suicide, 

211  killed. 

The  number  of  passengers  during  1847  was 


In  1848. 


9  passengers  killed,  i 

12  “  “ 

13  servants  killed, 

125  “  “ 

41  trespassers  killed, 


128  injured,  from  causes 
beyond  their  own 
control. 

7  injured,  owing  to  their 
own  misconduct  or 
incaution.  ' 

32  injured,  from  causes 
beyond  thtir  own 
control. 

42  injured,  from  miscon¬ 
duct  or  incaution. 

10  injured,  from  crossing 
or  standing  on  line. 


202  killed.  219  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers  during  1848  was 
57,855,133. 
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If  we  now  take  the  number  of  passengers 
killed  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control, 
we  shall  obtain  the  following  results : 

Passengera 


KlllOI. 

1847,  .........  19,  or  1  out  of  2,887,053  passengers 

1848,  .  9,  or  1  out  of  6,428,348  “ 


Hence  the  risk  of  being  killed  was  nearly 
two  and  one  half  times  less  in  1848  than  in 
1847,  and  nearly  eight  times  less  than  it  was 
in  the  years  1846  and  1846,  according  to  Baron 
Yon  Redans  calculations.  The  comparatively 
great  loss  of  life  to  passengers  in  1347  was  ] 
occasioned  by  the  accident  at  Wolverton,  on 
tire  5th  of  November,  when  seven  passengers 
were  killed  by  the  passenger  trains  running 
into  a  sliding,  and  coming  into  collision  with 
a  coal  train,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence 
of- the  policeman;  and  also  to  the  death  of  I 
three  passengers  on  the  24th  of  May,  by  the 
fall  of  part  or  the  railway  bridge  over  the 
river  Bee,  when  part  of  the  train  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  water.  Such  disasters  will, 
in  all  probability;  never  again  occur.  They 
have,  at  least,  not  occurred  in  1848  and  1849; 
and  we  can  therefore  say  to  Our  timid  and 
over-sensitive  friends,  who  refuse  to  travel  oh 
.railways,  that  in  the  year  1848  only  one  pas¬ 
senger  was  killed  out  of  six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  passengers  who  travelled  by  railway ; 
and  that  no  safer  travelling  than  this  is  to  Be 
found,  or  can  be  conceived.  - 

RAILROADS  IF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— ;Tbe  superintendent  of  the  census, 
J.  0.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq., having,  at  the  request  of 
the  French  Department  of  Public  Works,  and 
at  very  considerable  labor,  prepared  the  sub¬ 
joined  able  and  comprehensive  statistical  view 
of  the  extent  of  American  railroads,  as  well 
those  in  course  of  construction  as  those  con¬ 
templated  and  in  operation,  he  has  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  publication  : 

Census  Office, 
Washington,  March  1, 1852. 

In  compliance  with  jour  request,  I  proceed 
to  answer  your  inquiries  Concerning  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  January  1st,  1852, 
was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  10,814^-. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  an  extent  of  railroad  amounting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  ton 
10,898£  miles.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lines  commenced,  but  now  incomplete,  will 
be  finished  within  the  ensuing  five  years.  The 
length  of  railroad  brought  into  operation  since 
January  1, 1848,  is  5,224  miles.  Within  the 
last  year.  2,153  miles  have  been  finished. 
Nearly  all  the  lines  in  progress  have  been 
commenced  since  1848,  It  is  supposed  that 
^rom  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles, 


additional  tb  the  10,898  now  known  to  be  in 
progress,  will  be  put  under  contract  during 
1852. 

There  never  existed  greater  activity  in  the 
making  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  than 
at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  lines  pro¬ 
jected  nave  taken  the  place  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  canals  and  turnpike  roads.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  these  works  of  public  improvement 
are  not  prosecuted  with  the  same  ardor  and 
energy  as  formerly,  although  much  activity 
exists  in  the  construction  of  plank-roads.  The 
labor  and  capital  which  they  would  require 
are  absorbed  in  the  numerous  and  almost  co¬ 
lossal  railroads  building.  Since  1 848,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  railroad  opened  for  travel  and  trans¬ 
portation  has  nearly  doubled,  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  road  brought  into  use  will  not  be  less  rapid 
during  the  next  period  of  four  years.  By  the 
year  1860,  we  may  expect  that  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  will  be  traversed  by  at 
least  30,000  miles  of  railroad.  i: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an,  estimate  of 
the  average  expense  per  mile  of  Building  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  no  aver¬ 
age  can  be  assumed  as  applicable  to  the  whole 
country.  The  cost  of  the  roads  in  Neyr-Eng- 
land  is  about  $45,000  per  mile ;  inNew-York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  about  $40,000. 
But  in  the  interior  of  these  states  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  broken,  rendering  the  cost  of 
grading  very  heavy ;  and  nearer  the  sea,  wide 
and  deep  streams  interrupt  the  lines  of  travel, 
and  make  the  expense  of  bridging  a  serious 
item. 

In  New-England,  and  the  more  densely  in¬ 
habited  parts  or  the  old  states,  from  the  At¬ 
lantic,  as  in  all  European  countries,  the  extin¬ 
guishment  of  private  titles  to  the  real  estate 
required  for  railroads  frequently  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  expenses  included  in  the  item  of 
construction.  In  the  southern  states,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  $20,000  per  mile  is 
considered  a  safe  estimate.  There,  in  inost 
cases,  all  the  lands  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  companies  are  given  to  them  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  advantages  which  private  pro¬ 
prietors  expect  from  the  location  of  the  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  estates. 

In  many  of  the  western  states,  the  cost  of 
grading  a  long  line  of  road  does  not  exceed 
$1,000  per  mile,  the  cost  of  the  timber  amount¬ 
ing  to  nothing  more  than  the  expense  of  clear¬ 
ing  it  from  the  tract.  For  these  reasons  the 
expense  of  building  railroads  in  the  southern 
ana  western  states  ifj  now  much  less  than  it 
will  be  when  the  country  becomes  as  densely 
-settled  as  the  older  states  of  the  Union. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Illinois  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  energy  and  spirit  of  improvement  in  the 
new  states.  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the 
confederation  as  a  state  in  1818,  with  30,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  65,405  square  miles  of 
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territory,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  i860,  of  851,470.  The  Central  Rail¬ 
road  is  to  extend  from  'its  southwestern  ex¬ 
tremity,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state, 
with  two  diverging  branches.  The  total  length 
of  this  Toad,t  including  the  main  stem  and 
brandies,  is  to  be  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $20,000  per  mile,  or 
$10,000,000  for  the  entire  work,  without 
equipments  ibr  operating  it.  This  is  the  long¬ 
est  continuous  line  of  road  now  in  contempla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,:  of  which  there  is 
any  probability  of  speedy  completion.  It  has 
been  commenced  with  such  facilities  for  exe¬ 
cuting  the  plans  of  its  projectors,  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  will  be  finished 
within  a  few  .years. 

Mr.  Asa  Whitney  proposes  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  St.  Louis/  or  some  other  place 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
terminating  either  at  San  Francisco,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
in  Oregon.  He  solicits  the  patronage  of  the 
national  government  for  this  prodigious  work, 
and  petitions  for  the  grant  of  land  equal  in  ex¬ 
tent  to  sixty  miles  in  width  to  two  thousand 
miles  in  length.  His  plans  were  first  laid 
before  Congress  in  1842,  and  he  has  since 
been  continually  occupied  in  recommending 
them  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  peopiewith  great  ability  and  zeal; 
but  with  what  success  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 
Without  expressing  any  view  with  reference 
thereto,  it  may  be  said  that  his  project  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  impracticable,  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  two  thousand  nfiles  of  territory 
which  his  route  across  the  country  must  tra¬ 
verse,  a  large  portion  consists  of  desert  or  of 
sterile  and  very  elevated  mountain  districts, 
in  which  can  be  found  no  materials  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  which  would  afford  no  business  for 
the  support  of  the  road,  were  the  difficulties 
of  building  it  overcome.  Many  intelligent 
men,  however,  are  convinced  of  its  practica¬ 
bility  and  expediency. 

The  railroad  system  of  the  United  States 
may  be  considered  to  have  commenced  in 
1830.  The  first  one  put  in  operation  was  a 
short  road,  built  for  transportation  of  ice  from 
a  small  lake  to  the  sea,  in  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Toe  length  of  this  work  was  four 
miles.  It  was  finished  in  1830.  In  the  same 
year  the  state  of  South  Carolina  caused  to  be 
commenced  a  railroad  from  Charleston,  its 
principal  port,  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  The, 
distance  is  135  miles.  The  work  was  finish  ed 
in  1833,  At  the  very  remarkably  small  cost  of 
$1,335,615,  which  sum  included  also  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  furnishing  the  road  with  engines  and 
passenger  and  freight  cars,  and  all  other  ne¬ 
cessary  equipments.  This  was  the  first  road 
of  any  considerable  length  constructed  in  the 
United  States, and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  cheapest,  and  one  of  the  most  successful. 


The  longest  continuous  line  of  raikoad  in 
the  world,  and  that  in  the  coustructionoi'which 
the  greatest  natural  obstacles  have  beeaover- 
come,  is  that  which  extends  from  the  Hudson 
river,  through  the  southern  counties  of  New- 
York,to  Lake  Erie.  Its  length  is  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  miles,  and  it  has  branches 
of  an  aggregate  additional  length  of  sixty-eight 
miles.  Nearly  its  whole  course  is  through  a 
region  of  mountains.  The  bridges  by  which 
it  is  carried  over  the  Delaware  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  rivers  and  other  streams,  and  the  via- 
ducte  upon  which  it  crosses  the  valleys  that 
intercept  its  route,  are  among  the  noblest 
monuments  of  power  and  skill  to  be  found  in 
our  country.  The  most  of  these  works  are  of 
heavy  masonry,  but -one  of  them  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  one  .hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  in. 
heights  and  having  but  one  arch,  the  span  of 
which  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet. 
One  of  the  viaducts  is  1,200  feet  long;  and  1101 
feet  high.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  import¬ 
ant  work  was  $23,580,000,  and  the  expense 
of  construction  was  $48,393  per  mile.  The 
road  was  originally  suggested  m  1829 ;  a  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1832 ;  surveys  were 
made  in  the  same  year,  and  operations  were 
begun  by  grading  a  part  of  the  route  in  1833. 
It  was  finished  in  May,  1851,  and  opened  with 
great  ceremony  for  travel  and  transportation 
in  that  month.  The  state  advanced  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  towards  the  work,  and  after¬ 
wards  released  the  company  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  the  loan.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  execution  of  this  great  improvement  was 
pursued  through  nineteen  years,  and  it  was 
not  accomplished  without  calling  into  requisi¬ 
tion  both  the  resources  of  the  state  and  the 
means  of  her  citizens. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  American  railroad  sys¬ 
tem,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter,  it  was  the 
rule  to  extend  to  every  important  enterprise 
of  that  character  the  assistance  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  to  be  built  o 

Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
and  some  other  states,  adopted  extensive  sys¬ 
tems  of  improvements,  consisting  of  railroads 
and  canals,  which  they  pursued  until  their 
credit  failed;  an  event  which  happened  in 
most  cases  before  any  of  the  works  had  been 
completed  and  brought  into  profitable  use. 
But  the  general  practice  was  to  charter  Com¬ 
panies,  each  of  which  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  some  particular  work,  and  to  aid 
them  by  loans  of  state  stocks.  Although  this 
practice  has  fallen  into  so  much  disfavor  in 
soiK2  of  the  states  that  the  citizens  have  incor¬ 
porated  in  their  constitutions  articles  prohibit¬ 
ing  advances  by  their  legislatures  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  yet  continued  by  others,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Tennessee,  and  other  states  are  now  pro¬ 
secuting  expensive  works,  considered  essential 
to  their  prosperity,  by  means  of  advances  from 
then  respective  treasuries. 

In  the  year  1850,  Congress  passed  an  act. 
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after  a  very  protracted  discussion,  granting  to  plications  have  been  made  from  all  the  new 
the  state  of  .Illinois  about  2,700,000  acres  of  states  for  cessions  of  land  for  railroad  pur- 
public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  pOses.  Whether  such  further  aid  shall  be  ex- 
Central  Railroad,  to  which  Miusion  has  been  tended,  is  now  a  much  agitated  question  in 
before  made.  This  magnificent  donation  is  American  politics.  Hills  are  pending  in  Con- 
reckoned  by  the  company  fcfe which  Illinois  has  gress,  proposing  to  cede  for  these  purposes 
confided  the  building  of  the  road,  to  be  worth  about  20,000,000  acres,  y 

§18,000,000.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  The  following  table  presents,  in  ^convenient 
which  the  aid  of  the  national  government  bad  form,  some  of  the  principal  facts  connected 
been  extended  to  a  railroad  project.  with  railroads  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st 

But  since  the  above  grant,  innumerable  ap-  of  January;  1852: 
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Nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Alleghanies  by  means  of  inclined  planes  with 
the  u  mted  States,  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  powerful  stationary  engines  at  their  summits 
runs  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  The  planes  w$re  built,  and  have  been  used 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  chain.  The  eastern  for  several  years,  until  experience  proved  their 
bases  of  these  mountains  are  not  distant  from  operation  was  too  slow  andloo  expensive  to 
the  seaboard  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  other 
they  form  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  methods  of  conveyance,  and  other  improye- 
eonstruction  of  railroaas  between  the  great  ments  have  since  been  furnished  designed  to 
eastern  cities  and  the  interior.  In  nearly  all  supersede  them.  The  railroad  from  Balti- 
the  great  enterprises  which  have  been  under-  more  to  the  Ohio  river  is  carried  over  a  paa- 
taken  with  the  vmw  to  effect  such  connection,  sage  in  these  mountains  where  the  elevation 
great  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  to  is  upwards  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  a  part 
overcome^  to  penetrate  this  mountain  bar  of  that  height  is  overcome  by  tunnels,  varying 
ner.  In  the  plan  first  adopted  for  the  general  in  length  from  one  sixteenth  to  four  fiftl  s  of  a 
system  of  state  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  mile.  The  road  from  New- York  to  Albany 
it  was  proposed  to  effect  the  crossing  of  the  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  has  three  tun- 
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nebr  The  greatest  work  of  this  kind  yet  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  United  States  l*  the  tunnel  through 
the  Hoosick  mountain,  which,  if  executed,  will 
be  four  mites  in  length,  and  fifteen  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  On  the  road  from 
New-York  to  Lake  Erie,  tunnels  have  been 
avoided  by  expensive  works,  which  overcome 
ascents  of  1,400  feet. 

No  authentic  statement  has  ever  been  given 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  the  means  of 
forming  an  estimate  upon  which  much  reli¬ 
ance  may  ba  placed.  The  railroads  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  may 
he  assumed  to  have  cost  $348,000,000.  The 
amount  invested  in  the  lines  under  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  even  an 
approximation  to  correctness.  Their  cost,  when 
completed,  will  be  considerably  less  than  that 
of  an  equal  length  of  road  now  in  operation ; 
for  the  reason  that  the  greater  number  of  new 
or  unfinished  lines  are  in  the  west  or  south, 
where,  as  has  been  shown,  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  far  below  what  it  is  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  states.  » 

The  management  of  the  American  railroads 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  administration  of 
government.  Their  concerns  are  managed  by 
corporations,  which  consist  of  a  president,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  directors.  Each  of  the.  directors 
-  must  own  a  certain  amount  of  stock.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  body  of  stockholders,  who 
have  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  they  hold.  The  directors  choose  one  of 
their  body  president,  and  appoint  the  secre¬ 
tary.  The  president  and  secretary  have  gen¬ 
erally  liberal  salaries,  but  the  services  of  the 
directors  are  gratuitous. 

The  rate  of  the  speed  on  our  railroads  is 
not  so  great  as  on  those  of  England.  The  or¬ 
dinary  velocity  of  a  passenger  train  is  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  but  on  some  routes  it  is  as  high 
as  twenty-eight  and  thirty  milea  Express 
trains,  on  such  occasions  as  the  conveyance  of 
the  President’s  message,  frequently  maintain 
for  a  long  distance  as  high  a  speed  as  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  And  on  one  road,  that  be¬ 
tween  New-York  and  Albany,  forty-five  miles 
per  hour  is  the  regular  rate  for  all  passenger 
trains. 

The  fares  or  rates  of  passage  are  not  uni¬ 
form.  In  New  England,  the  average  price 
per  mile  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  is 
under  two  cents;  from  New- York  to  Boston, 
it  is  two  and  four  tenths ;  from  New- York  to 
Philadelphia,  three  and  four  tenths;  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  three  and  one 
tenth.  From  New-York  to  Cincinnati  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  857  miles  by  the  northern  route,  of 
which  143  miles  is  travelled  by  steamboat. 
The  price  of  passage  for  the  whole  distance 
is  $15  50,  being  slightly  under  two  cents  per 
mile.  The  lines  between  Baltimore  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  soon  to  be  opened,  will  be  660  miles 


in  length,  and  the  fare  will  be  $13;  that  is, 
two  cents  per  mile. 

Believing  that  the  history  of  the  origin,  con¬ 
dition,  and  extent  of  the  railroads  in  the 
Un  ited  States  form  one  of  the' most  important 
subjects  of  statistical  investigation,  and  one 
not  generally  understood,  I  have  devoted  a 
portion  of  my  time  to  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  history  and  detailed  statement  re¬ 
specting  each  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  to  accompany  the  other  statistics  to  be 
■embraced  within  the  seventh  census ;  but,  as 
Congress  may  exercise  their  right  of  abridg¬ 
ing  the  work  on  this  and  other  subjects,  it  is 
impossible,  in  advance,  to  say  what  the  census, 
when  published,  will  contain.  I  inclpse  to 
you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  census  of  Mary¬ 
land,  prepared  in  advance,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  in  its  “  preface.” 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ON  THE  1st  JANUARY,  1852.* 


NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  Sg  S-„ 

-  s|  a| 

.  MAINE.  ' 

Androscoggin.. . .. ... . . . . .  . .  36 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec .  55  .. 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  .......  91  65 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis  _ _ _ -  -  12  - . 

Buckfield  Branch . . . —  10 

Calais  and  Baring . .  .  6  -- 

[Franklin . . . 9  — 

Portland  and  Kennebec. ....  ....  36  33 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth, . .  52  .. 

York  and  Cumberland .  12  41 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Ashuelot . . 

Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 

Cheshire . . . . . . 

Cocheco” . . . 

Concord . . . 

Concord  and  Claremont . 

Contocook  Valley... . 

Great  Falls  . . 

Great  Fallsv  and  Conway..... 
Manchester  and  Lawrence.... 

New-Hampshire  Central . 

Northern  . . 

Portsmouth  and  Concord . 

Sullivan . . . 

Wilton . . . . 

White  Mountain . . . 


M  ... 

76  17 

64  .. 
18  .. 

35 

26  24 
14  .. 

-3  == 

13  - 

26  - 
26  - 
82  - 
23  17 
.25  -- 

18 

..  18 


VERMONT. 

Bennington  Branch . . . .  . . .  6 

Connecticut  and  Passumpsie. ....  61  63 

Rutland  and  Burlington . .  119  .. 

Rutland1  and  Washington .  12  .. 

Troy  and  Rutland . . .  55 

Vermont  and  Canada . .  38  -- 
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Vermont  Central.  ........  115  —  Norwich  and  Worcester. ........  66 

Vermont  Valley .  24  •*  Collinsville .............. . .  ;■<» . .  11 

Western  Vermont, . .  „ .  53  Stonington  and  New-London . . . , . 


Berkshire.. . — .  21 

Boston  and  Lowell ......  i  -  28 

Boston  and  Maine  .  - . . .  S3 

Boston  and  Providence .  — - —  53 

Boston  and  W orcester . --  69 

Cape  Cod  Branch.. . . o29 

Connecticut  River . . .  -  -  —  -  -  52 

Dorchester  and  Milton . .  3 

. ,  ^Eastern  . . 75 

Essex . . . ..............  21 

Fall  River . .  42 

Fitchburg.... . . 69 

Fitchburg  and  Worcester ........  14 

Grand  Junction . 2.  1 

Harvard  Branch .... - .........  1 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge--  1 

Lowell  and  Lawrence . .  12 

Nashua  and  Lowell .......... _  15 

New-Bedford  and  Taunton. . .  21 

Newburyport  - . 15 

Norfolk  County..... . . .  26 

Old  Colony. . 45 

Peterboro’  and  Shirley .  14 

Pittsfield  and  N  ortlr  Adams ......  18 

Providence  and  Worcester .  43 

Salem  and  Lowell . . . ....  1*7 

South  Reading  Branch.... .  8 

South  Shore . . .  11 

Stoekbridge  and  Pittsfield .  22 

Stony  Brook..  —  .... . 13 

Stoughton  Branch. . .  4 

Taunton  Branch .  |2 

Troy  and  Green  field . . 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts ......  11 

fWestern. . 151 

West  Stoekbridge. . . 3 

Worcester  and  Nashua . . .  46 


Providence  and  Stonington  _ _  50 


Hartford  and  Ne  w-Haven . . 62 

Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  51 

Housatonic .  110 

Housatonic  Branch. . . .  11 

Middletown  Branch . .10 

Naugatuck.. 62 
Ne  w-Haven  and  Northampton. . .  ^  45 
New-London,  Willimantic  and  Pal¬ 
mer,... . i1 . .  66 

New-London  and  New-Haven. ...  . . 

New-York  and  New-Hafen .  *76 


NEW- YORK. 

„.  Albany  and  Schenectady. .......  17.  . . 

. .  Albany  and  West  Stoekbridge  . . . .  38|  . . 

Attica  and  Buffalo. .... . . .... ...  32$  . . 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. . .  22  .. 

..  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna. . . .....  S3  — 

..  Chemung......................  17£  — 

—  Hudson  and  Berkshire.  — . .  3l|  . . 

..  Hudson  River.. .... .  .  .  .. .......  144  .  . 

..  Lewiston. . — 3  . . 

. .  Long  Island. .... . . .... 98  . . 

..  New-York  and  Eriel . . . . . . .  464  . .( 

■ New-York  and  Harlem. .........  130  . . 

Northern—  . . . . 118  . . 

..  Oswego  and  Syracuse. ..........  35  . . 

. .  Rensselaer  ana  Saratoga .........  32  . . 

..  Rochester  and  Syracuse. . .... . . .  104  . . 

..  Saratoga  and  Washington, .  .  . . , .  39i  . . 

. .  Saratoga  and  Schenectady . . .  22  . . 

Schenectady^  AndnTroy.^^ .  20^ -w 

. .  Skaneateles  and  Jordan. . .  .  5  « 

. .  Syracuse  and  Utica .............  53  . . 

. .  Tioga . .... .  „ . . . ... .  — . . . v.  15  — 

. .  Tonawanda . . . . . . . . . . .  48$-  •  • 

. .  Troy  And  Greenbush. ......  A  .  — '  6  • . 

. .  Utica  and  Schenectady  — ..... .  —  .18  • . 

. .  Watertown  and  Rome. . . . . .  v . . .  97 

. .  Albany  and  Northern. . . . . . .  . .  33 

. .  Albany  cad  Susquehanna. ...... .  . .  130 

. .  Buffalo  and  State  Line. .........  26  41 

. ...  Buffalo  and  New-York . .  —  58 

. .  Buffalo  and  Coliocton  Valley . 130 

. .  Canandaigua  and  Corning. . .  „ ...  46  . . 

61  Plattsburg  and  Montreal .  . .  25 

. .  Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls. ....  —  74 

. .  Rutland  and  Washington. .  28  — 

..  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  Ellisburg .  17 

. »  Troy  and  Boston. . . —  39 

Troy  and  Rutland .  15  . . 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls. .  —  92 

Syracuse  and  Binghamton,. .  ..  70 

Sodus  Bay  and  Southern. . .  35 

Whitehall  and  Rutland. .........  13  . . 

’  ‘  NEW-JERSEY. 

*  ‘  Belvidere  and  Delaware— .......  15  40 

*  *  Burlington  and  Mount  Holly .....  6  — 

Camden  and  Amboy . 64  — 

[ "  Morris  and  Essex. — .  85  45 

New-Jersey,  . * . 31  .. 

New-Jersey  Central. . 36  26 

Paterson  and  Ramapo . 33  . . 

35  Trenton  Branch. . 6  .. 


*  This  includes  the  Eastern  (N.  H.)  Railway,  which 
io  owned  and  operated  by  theEastern  (Mass.)  com¬ 
pany. 

t  This  includes  the  Albany  and  West  Stoekbridge 
Railway  in  New-York,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Western  Railroad  Company. 


Alleghany  Portage . .  36 

Beaver  Meadow . —  .  .  36 

Carbondale  and  Honesdale . .  24 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia . .  82 

Westchester  Branch. . .  9 
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Corning  and  Blossburg, . . 

Cumberland^ Valley . . . 

Hazleton  and  Lehigh.  . . . . . . 

Little  Schuylkill . . . . 

Mine  Hill .  . . 

Mount  Carbon . . . . 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Phila.,  Reading  and  Pottsville. ... 

Phila,  and  Norristown.... . . 

G  ermantown  Branch . . 

Philn.  and  Trenton . 

Phila.,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore. 

Schuylkill  Valley, . . . . 

Summit  Hill  and  Maueh  Chunk. . . 
Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarro .... 
Williamsport  and  Elmira. . . .  . . . . 

Franklin . . . . 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna . 

Strasburg. . . 

Lykens  Valley . . . 

Nesquehoning . . . . 

Room  Run . . 

Pine  Grove . . . 

Beaver  Meadow  Branch. .... ; . . . 
York  and  Cumberland. ......... 

Sun  bury  and  Erie . . 

Lackawanna  and  Western . . 

Catawissa  and  Williamsport . 

Delaware  and  Susquehanna. ..... 

Philadelphia  and  Westchester. . . . 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.. . . 

Hempfield. . . . 

Alleghany  Valley . . 

Columbia  Branch . . 

Hanover  Branch . . . 

York  and  Wrights ville . . 

Lancaster  and  Harrisburg ........ 

DELAWARE. 

New-Castle  and  Frenchtown. . .  L  . 
Wilmington  Branch,  . . . . . . . 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  and  Elkridge . 

Baltimore  and  Ohio . . 

Washington  Branch . . . J. . . . 

Frederick  Branch . 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna . 

Westminster  Branch . . 


VIRGINIA, 

Richmond  and  Danville . 

Richmond  and  Petersburg . 

Clover  Hill . 

South  Side . 

Manassas  Gap . 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke.  . . 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke. . . 

Appomattox . 

Winchester  and  Potomac . 

Virginia  Central,  including  Blue 

Ridge  Railroad . . 

Virginia  and  Tennessee . 

Orange  and  Alexandria,  including 


26 

52 

10 

20 

30 

7 

185 

64 

92 

17 

6 

30 

98 

25 

25 

20 

25 

51 

22 

18 

7 

16 

5 

5 

5 

12 

25 

240 

50 

89 

48 

25 

47 

77 

180 

19 

13 

13 

37 

18 

ii 

21 

254  125 

21 

3 

57 

10 

35  122 

22 

15 

10  no 

108 

60 

80 

9 

32 

98 

75 

10  195 

South  Carolina  Railroad . 

.  241 

Greenville  and  Columbia . 

.  54 

111 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina. . . 

.  45 

65 

King’s  Mountain. . . 

25 

Laurens . . . . .  . . 

31 

Spartanburg  and  Union ........ 

• 

66 

MISSISSIPPI, 

Raymond.. . . ^ . . . . 

.  7 

St,  Francisville  and  Woodville. . 

.  28 

branch  to  Warrenton,  10  miles.  10  90 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Po¬ 
tomac.  . . .  i  . .  76  . . 

Greenville  and  Roanoke .  21  . . 

Northwestern. . . . . . .  ... .  120 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Gaston  and  Raleigh. ......... 

^Wilmington  and  Manchester. . 

Wilmington  and  Weldon. . 

North  Carolina  Centre. ....... 


87  .. 

..  162 
162  .. 
..  223 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Mobile  and  Ohio. . . . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . . . , 

GEORGIA. 

Central . . . . 

Georgia . . . . 

Macon  and  Western. . . .... 

Western  and  Atlantic. . . . . . 

Southwestern . . 

Rome  Branch . 

Muscogee . 

Atlanta  and  Westpoint . 

Milledgeville.. . . 

Eatonton  and  Milledgeville. 

Wilkes.. . . 

Athens  Branch. . . 

Waynesboro’ . 


273 


191 

175 

101 

140 

51 

17 


71 

47 

18 

22 

18 

53 


Montgomery  and  Westpoint .  88  . . 

Mobile  and  Ohio.... .  33  294 

Alabama  and  Tennessee .........  . .  160 

Tuscumbia,  Courtland  and  Decatur  44  . . 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  , .  . . 

LOUISIANA. 

Carrollton . 6  .. 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson .  24  . . 

Lake  Pontchartrain .  6 

Mexican  Gulf . 27  . . 

(Add  West  Feliciana  R,  R. — Ed.) 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga .  70  89 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia .  42  68 

East  Tennessee  and  Virginia . ISO 


*  Part  of  this  line  is  in  South  Carolina. 
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^Memphis  and  Charleston. V .  .  .281^ 

’ Winchester  and  Huntsville .  ..  GO 

Mobile  and  Ohio. ...........  r .. .  .  .119^ 

KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort  and  Lexington . ...  28  .  . 

Louisville  and  Frankfort .  65  . , 

Maysyille  and  Lexington . . .  ..  70 

Covington  and  Lexington; .......  . .  *7  8 

Lexington  and  Danville... .......  . .  3t! 

Louisville  and  Nashville. ...... .  i'.  180 

Mobile  and  Ohio. . . .  . .  89i 

MISSOURI. 

Pacific.... . . . . 815 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph. .......  . .  200 

OHIO. 

Cleveland  and  Columbus. » . . . .  185  . . 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie . . ......  61  . . 

Dayton  and  Springfield  Branch . .  24  , . 

Findlay..... . .  16  .  • 

Little  Miami. . . . .  84 

Mad  River , . ^ ^134  ^ 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield . .  56  . . 

Xenia  and  Columbus. .......  . . .  54  . . 

Bellefontaine  and  Indiana. . . . 118 

Cincinnati  and  Marietta. . . 188 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg. .....  f,*  98 

Cleveland.  Norwalk  and  Toledo. .  . .  87 

Cleve.,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula.  . .  71 1 

Columbus,  Urbana  and  Piqua .  93 

Cine.,  Wilmington  and  Zanesville.  .  .  160 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton.  60  . . 

Dayton  and  Western . . .  . .  85£ 

Dayton  and  Xenia. ............ .  ..  15 

Greenville  and  Miami . .  . .  40 

Hamilton  and  Eaton ............  . .  36 

Hillsboro'  87 

Iron.  . . . . .  c  ..  60 

Junction.... .  ’..llO-j 

Ohio  and  Indiana. . . 126 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  20 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania . .  81  104 

Ohio  Central — . . . . . .  .v .  25  125 

Scioto  and  Hooking  Yalley. . . . 120 

Steubenville  and  Indiana. .......  . .  121 

Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati . .  ..  110 

Dayton,  and  Michigan . . .  ..  25 

Eaton  and  Piqua . , . .  30 

Hudson  and  Akron  Branch. .....  . .  50 

Franklin  and  Warren  Branch .  30 


INDIANA. 

New- Albany  and  Salem  (with 
Branch  around  Lake  Michigan 


of  54  miles) .  1x7  279 

Jeffersonville  . . 50  16 

Madison  and  Indianapolis. .  88  .. 

Shel by vilie  Branch  . .  16  .. 

Rushville  Branch.; .  20  . . 


*  This  includes  that  part  of  the  route  which  passes 
through  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 


411 

Knightstown  Branch . .  27  .. 

Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis. .  . .  90s 

Indiana  Central . . .  ..  711 

Richmond . . . .  * .  4 

Newcastle  and  Richmond. . . . 27 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine. . .  43  41 

Peru  and  Indianapolis .  231  50 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis. .....  . .  68 

Crawfordville . .  26  , . 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis. ...  72  •  • 
Evansville  and  Illinois. .........  26  24 

Martinsville  Branch. . .  . .  29 

Indiana  Northern. . .  100  35 

Extension  of  the  Greeuvillc  and 

Miami . . . . ^..  ..  10 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  .  .  160 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  Central . . . . . .  . .  699 

Galena  and  Chicago. . . .  . . . .  94  88 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago . . 180^ 

Central  Military  Tract . 125 

eoria  and  Oquawka. . .  . .  1Q0 

hio  and  Mississippi . •. ,  145 

Norfc&era  Gross  Road . ......... .  . .  54 

Sangamon  and  Morgan. . . . .,. . . . .  54  . . 

Alton  and  Sangamon. . . . ...  72 

Aurora  Branch  . . . 18  . . 

St-Gharles... . . . 7  .. 

0‘Fallon's  Coal  Road . . .  8 

MICHIGAN.  „  ■  • 

Central . 228  .. 

Southern... . .  133  .. 

Portias . . 26  . . 

Tecumseh  Branch. ........... .  .  8  .  . 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo. . . . . . .  33  . . 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee  and  Mississippi . .  20  180 

Fond  du  Lac  &  Rocklsland  Valley  . .  241 

TEXAS. 

Buffalo,  Bayou  and  Brazos . .  ..  32 

Total  number  of  miles  in  operation  and  in 
course  of  construction  in  the  United  States. 

Miles  in  Miles  in 


operation. 

progress. 

Total. 

Maine. ... . 

.  315 

...128.. 

..  442 

New-Hampshire 

...  489* 

...  47.. 

-  536 & 

Vermont . 

.  380 

...  59.. 

--  439 

Massachusetts.  - 

.  1089 

...  67-- 

-.1156 

Rhode  Island... 

--  50 

...  32.. 

-.  82 

Connecticut . 

.  547 

...261.. 

..  808 

Total  in  N.  E... 

..  2870? 

....593.. 

..  3463 u 

Miles  in 

Miles  in 

operation.’ 

progress. 

Total. 

New-York . 

1826  .. 

.  744  .. 

..2571 

New- Jersey - 

226  .. 

.  Ill  .. 

..  337 

Pennsylvania... 

1146  .. 

-  774  .. 

-.1920 

Delaware . 

16  -- 

.  11 

..  27 

Maryland. ...  >. 

376  - 

.  125  .. 

-  501 
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Virginia....™-. 

478 

...  818  . 

..1296 

North  Carolina. 

249 

...  385  . 

..  634 

South  Carolina. 

340 

...  298  .. 

..  638 

Georgia. . 

754 

...  229  . 

..  983 

Alabama . «, 

121 

...  189*.. 

..  810  a 

Mississippi . 

93 

...  273  . 

..  366 

Louisiana . 

63 

...  —  . 

..  68 

Texas . . 

• — 

...  32  .. 

~  32 

Tennessee . 

112 

...748  .. 

..  860 

Kentucky 

93 

...  404!.. 

..  4974 

Ohio.. - - 

828 

...1892-!.. 

..  2720! 

Michigan. . 

42-7' 

...  —  .. 

-.427 

Indiana .  ...... 

600 

...  905  .... 

..1505 

Illinois . 

176 

...1463  .. 

-.1639 

Missouri . . 

— 

...  515  .. 

--  515 

Wisconsin . 

20 

...  421 

441 

.  .  p— 

Total  in  Middle, 

W.  &  S.  States . .  10,814!- 

10,878! 

21,693 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNI¬ 
TED  STATES. — The  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  United  States  in  railway ‘constructioh, 
strikes  every  one  interested  in  the  current  his¬ 
tory  of  passing  events ;  and  the  success  of  this 
country  in  this  element  of  national  greatness 
is  at  once  an  index  of  the  energy  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  people,  and  a  matter  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  other  nations.  The  railway  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  new  method  of  transit.  The  old  tram- 
roads  were,  in  some  degree,  in  use  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Great  Britain ;  bufc  the  first  regular 
railway  was  the  Stockton  andDarlington, which 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  ana  finish¬ 
ed  in  December,  1825.  Some  time  in  1826  Mr. 
Stephenson  commenced  operating  this  road 
by  thet  locomotive.  Two  years  after  that,  in 
1827,  was  built  the  Quincy  railway,  in  Quin- 
cv- .  Massachusetts;  —  It  -was  only-  three  nutes 
in  length,  and  was  used  only  for  the  transit 
of  granite  from  the  ledges  to  tide-water.  In 
1829  there  was  constructed  some  twenty-five 
miles  of  railway  in  Pennsylvania,  for  coal 
purposes.  On  December  28,  1829,  thirteen 
miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  in 
Maryland,  were  opened.  In  1831  there  were 
six  miles  of  railway  in  South  Carolina.  In 

1832,  seventeen  miles  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  railway  were  opened.  In  1832  Ken¬ 
tucky  bad  six  miles  of  railway  constructed. 
In  1835  Virginia  had  twelve  miles;  New- 
Jersey,  thirty-four  miles;  Delaware,  sixteen 
miles ;  Alabama,  forty -six  miles ;  and  Louisi¬ 
ana.  forty  miles.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railway  finished  in  the  United  States  in 
1832  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-one;  in 

1833,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles. 
The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
progress  from  year  to  year,  from  the  earliest 
period  mentioned  above,  throughout  the 
United  States : 


Tear, 

Miles. 

Year. 

Miles. 

1828.,.., 

.  8 

1841. ... 

...  3,319 

1829 . 

.  28 

1842.... 

...  3,877 

1830.  ... 

.  41 

1843 _ 

...  4,174 

1831...,. 

1844.... 

. . 4,311 

1832..... 

.  131 

1845.... 

...  4,511 

1833 . 

.....  576 

1846.... 

...  4,870 

1834..... 

.....  762 

1847.... 

...  5,336 

1835 . 

.....  918 

1848.... 

...  5,682 

1836 . 

_ _ 1,102 

1849..  . .. 

...  6,350 

1887..... 

I860..... 

...  7,355 

1838.. .. . 

1851...., 

...  9,090 

1839 . 

. 1,920 

1852. . . . , 

...11,565 

1840 . 

.....2,167 

RAILROAD  PROSPECTS  AND  PRO¬ 
GRESS.* — Position  of  Tennessee  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Railroads — Duty  of  the  State 
in  Constructing  Roads — Their  Influence, 

SOCIALLY,  INDUSTRIALLY  AND  POLITICALLY— 

What  the.  South  should  do  to  regain  or 
retain  Power — Growth  of  the  Railroad 
System,  eto,  eto. — In  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  star  of  empire  has  been  west¬ 
ward.  Population,  wealth,  refinement,  intel¬ 
ligence,  have  all  been  sweeping  into  the  great 
western  valley.  The  crowding  achievements 
of  them  all,  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad, 
twin  sisters,  are  now  ready,  and  waiting  to 
perform  their  glorious  mission  in  elevating 
and  perfecting  our  civilization,  and  our  pro¬ 
gress.  . 

I  stand  upon  the  soil  of  Tennessee,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  in  its  proud  capital.  Tennessee, 
the  first  growth  of  western  progress ;  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  Bleep  two  presidents  of  this  re¬ 
public,  the  man  of  iron  will,  who  throttled 
the  British  lion,  and  he  whose  career  of  fame 
and  honor  has  just  now  ended  in  the  gloom 
of  death !  a  state  with  a  million  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  with  inexhaustible  agricultural,  paice- 
rai  and  manufacturing  fesoureeslnembryo 
or  in  development;  with  public  credit  entirely 
unimpaired,  and  with  none  of  the  trammels 
of  public  debt. 

Gentlemen,  should  Tennessee  sleep  in  this 
age  of  progress  ?  la  her  central  situation, 
with  her  wealth  and  her  resources,  and  a 
country  as  favored  as  any  upon  which  the 
light  of  God’s  sun  has  ever  shone,  should 
Tennessee  sleep,  and  let  the  star  of  west¬ 
ward  progress  pass  over  her,  leaving  her 
upon  the  horizon  rather  than  in  the  zenith  ? 

I  think  I  see  it  and  hear  it  in  every  thing 
around  me — never,  never!  You  are  pre¬ 
pared,  then,  to  act,  gentlemen ;  the  south  de¬ 
mands  it  from  you — the  southwest,  in  whose 
councils  you  ar^  destined  to  lead.  The  eyes 
of  all  the  States  are  upon  your  legislature, 
which  is  now  in  session,  and  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  and  wlrch  I  in  part  know,  is  one  of 
the  most  enlightene  1  and  liberal  that  has 

*  Speech  by  the  Editor  at  Nashville,  Tenn,,  1851. 
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ever  met  in  your  capital.  All  their  public 
works  are  striking  for  your  state  to  radiate 
through  it,  and  to  project  to  the  north,  the 
east,  the  south  and  the  west,  making  Nash¬ 
ville,  indeed,  a  queen  city — a  depot  of  travel 
and' of  freights  for  the  great  lakes  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico— for  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  mighty  northwest. 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  improvement  and 
progress  which  has  descended  upon  you,  is 
sweeping  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
aud  producing  its  wonderful  results  in  all  of 
ilie  states  to  the  southward  of  your :  limits. 
It  Is  for  you,  legislators,  the  first  to  sit  during 
this  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  to  lead 
the  way  and  direct  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
immediate  and  practical  results.  Indicate 
your  course  of  policy,  and  det  it  be  a  broad 
and  liberal  one,  something  worthy  of  a  great 
state  like  Tennessee;  and  believe  me,  when  I 
say  it,  that  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will 
unite  upon  the  same  platform  of  improve¬ 
ment  with  you,  and  that0  Alabama  and  Ar- 
kausas  and  Texas  will  respond  to  the  extent 
of  their  means  and  capacities.  These  states 
are  but  m  the  infancy  oi  progress  *  and  im- 
provernent,  and  are  now  looking  to  you  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  system  which  hencefor¬ 
ward  shall  emphatically  be  known  ^  as  the 
southwestern  system.  With  yotir  resolutions 
and  acts  in  their  hands,  the  friends  of  im¬ 
provement  may  walk  boldly,  and  I  believe 
triumphantly,  into  the  legislatures  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  aud  Louisiana,  which  are  soon  to  be  in 
session. 

Gentlemen,  with  all  your  wonderful  re¬ 
sources,  ypu  are,  perhaps,  worse  off  than  any 
state  in  the  Union  with  regard  to  a  market. 
You  are  shut  in  by  mountains  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  shut  off  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  by  little  streams  which  you  call 
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and  approximate  to  John  Randolph’s  idea  of 
the  Ohio,  a  river  which,  when  it  is  not  locked 
up  in  ice,- has  run  dry  of  water.  How  can 
such  a  state  work  out  a  high  destiny '}  If  we 
must  he  dependent  upon  her  slow  wagons, 
though  they  run  upon  turnpikes,  her  beautiful 
Nashville  might  as  well  be  a  Timbuetoo, 
for  what  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  know 
of  it.  God  may  have  given  you  coal 
and  iron  sufficient  to  work  the  spindles  and 
navies  of  the  world ;  but  they  will  sleep  in 
your  everlasting  hills  until  the  trumpet  of 
Gabriel  shall  sound,  unless  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  better  than  build  turnpikes.  You  may 
have  granaries  sufficiently  stocked  to  feed 
mankind,  but  mankind  will  starve  and  perish 
before  a  bushel  of  grain  can  reach  them. 

I  honor  the  spirit  which  has  given  to  your 
state,  in  her  turnpikes,  tbe  very  best  common 
roads  in  the  world.  Honor  to  Tennessee  for 
her  liberal  state  and  individual  contributions. 
These  turnpikes  were  a  great  march  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  are  but  the  pioneers  of  other  im¬ 


provements.  They  are  a  step,  in  progress  ? 

I  though  like  the  hand-loom  and  the  fiat-boat, 
and  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  they 
have  become  obsolete.  To  rest  upon  these 
turnpikes,  and  to  go  no  further,  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  the  act  of  the  old  hand-loom 
weavers  wlio  conspired  against  steam,  6r  the 
scribes  and  copyists  who  rebelled  against  the 
.  printing  press,  as  an  invention  of  Ike  devil 
and  Dr.  Faustus. 

You  have  about  1,000  miles  of  turnpike, 
which  have  cost  on  an  average'  $3,000  per 
mile,  or  $3,000,000.  These  are  now  paying 
but  small  money  dividends.  The  reason  is, 
that  turnpikes  are  very  costly  modes  of  com-  - 
municaticn,  and  will  invite*  no  pther  trade 
than  that  which  of  necessity  belongs  to  them. 
Charles  Ellet,  Esq.,  of  the  Virginia  Public 
Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  turnpikes 
to  cost  15  and  20  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ; 
whilst  on  railroads  they  are  but  2+  cents,  and 
canals,  1|  cents.  Yet,  gentlemen,  these  money 
dividends  are  but  a  small  consideration.  I 
am  told  by  intelligent  gentlemen  along  the 
route  of  your  turnpikes,  that  land  has  ap¬ 
preciated  Su  value  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre. 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  roads  have  more  thac 
paid  for  themselves.  Take  a  rqad  of  100  miles, 
and  suppose  a  cost  of  $5,000  per  mile;7  $6 00,- 
000,  ana  suppose  land  on  each  side  for  five 
miles  back  to  be  raised  in  value  only  70  cents 
an  acre,  you  have  the  whole  df  the  invest- 
menfc!  I  defy  the  proof  that  the  average 
advancement  has  not  reached  this  figure. 
If,  then,  with  this  imperfect  and  now  almost 
obsolete  mode  of  communication,  so  much 
has  been  added  to  the  value  of  your  landed 
property,  how  much  may  you  expeck  from 
that  physically  perfect  mode  which  is  called 
a  railroad,  ana  which  can  cany  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  your  lands  at  one  fifth  the  present  cost 
of  it-  -aa  -  well-  as  increase  Jke  demand  __ 

for  this  surplus. 

Do  you  ask  how  it  is  that  a  failroad  or  a- 
canal  raises  the  price  of  land?  The  .case  is 
simple.  I  will  take  for  illustration  that  of  a 
planter  having  to  do  fifty  miles  of  wagoning, 
and  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  are  wagoned 
from  100  to  200  miles.  Suppose  tbe  wagon¬ 
ing  be  to  Nashville  :  can  this  cost  less  than 
$2  per  bale  commissions  at  Nashville,  &c>, 
50  cents— freight  by  tbe  river  to  New-Orleans, 
$1  50 — insurance,  50  cts. — total,  $4  50,  Now, 
suppose  a  railroad  direct  to  New-Orleans  from 
this  planter’s,  door,  and  2 £  cents  the  ton  per 
mile  be  charged,  say  550  miles,  we  have 
$3  60,  a  saving  of  $1  per  bale.  Now,  on  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres,  producing  500  bales,  we 
have  a  saving  of  $500,  or  50  cents  on  each 
acre,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  in  return 
freights,  travel,  &c.  Fifty  cents  is  the  inter¬ 
est  on  $10.  But  this,  gentlemen,  shows 
nothing  like  the  truth,  as  all  experience 
proves.  Proximity  to  market,  and  the  capa¬ 
city  to  take  advantage  of  all  its  phases,  con» 
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veniencG  of  access  to  the  world,  the  general 
cqmforts  and  safety  of,  railroads,  the  new 
lafctda  which  they  bring  into  cultivation,  and 
the  enhanced  demand  for  interior  products  of 
every  description  which  they  induce,  even 
down  to  the  smallest  ones  of  the  dairy  and 
the  /arm-yard— all,  taken  together,  swell  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  land,  near  to  which 
a  railroad  passes,  from  $5  to  $10,  and  in  fa¬ 
vored  spots  even  $20  an  acre. 

For  example,  suppGse  a  railroad,  running 
through  one  of  your  counties-— Davidson,  for 
example — thirty  miles  long,  having  cost  $15,-  j 
000  the  mile, $450, 000,  and  suppose  the  hinds 
on  each  side  for  fift^n  miles  back  to  be  raised 
in  value  but  $1.30  per  acre,  you  have  the 
whole  of  the  investment  at  once  returned  to 
the  county  the  moment  the  road  is  finished. 
Will  not  the  increase  be  double  this  ?— to  say 
nothing  of  th&  ordinary  dividends  on  roads, 
which  are  seldom  less  than  the  usual  percent 
age  on  capital  and  industry. 

If  nothing  more  were  said,  would  not  the 
argument  be  irresistible  ? 

I  take  the  position  that  there  is  not  in  the 
world  an  interest  more  promising  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  than  that  of  railroads.  In  England  they 
are  naying  an  average  dividend  of  4£  per 
cent."  on  the  present  value  of  eharespbeiug 
much  more  than  the  average  interest  ot  mo¬ 
ney,  In  the  United  States,  the  average  pro¬ 
fit  is  stated  by  the  Railroad  Journal  at  5  per 
cent.  I  know  it  will  be  said  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks 
in  both  countries,  and  that  in  England  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  have  been  lost,  I  admit  it ; 
but  can  human  prudence  guard  against  occa¬ 
sional  extravagances  in  every  branch  of  af¬ 
fairs,  particularly  in  novel  ones  ?  Where  the 
touchstone  of  expedience  cannot  be  supplied, 
profligacy  and  recklessness  will  result;-;  But 
this  period  has  gone  by ;  and  it  is  fortunate 

for  us  thai  we  begin  with  all  the-exne.i'ifiiie^ 

which  it  has  cost  the  world  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  to  acquire.  If  these  occasional  disasters 
in  railroads  be  made  any  thing  of,  let  us  ask 
in  what  department  of  business  have  there 
been  fewer  disasters  ?  Certainly  not  in  com¬ 
merce,  for,  gentlemen,  in  the  item  of  banks 
alone,  the  country  lost  in  ten  years  $150,000,- 
000 ;  certainly  not  in  manufactures,  for  we 
know  that  this  interest  continually  fluctuates, 
and  that  large  capitals  are  often  sunk  in  a 
few  years;  not  even  in  agriculture,  for  you 
will  all  remember  the  shipwreck  which  came 
upon  the  planters  after  the  bursting  of  the 
banking  bubble  in  1837.  The  Massachusetts 
and  the  Georgia  railroads  are  now  paying  8 
per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  10  and  12.  The 
Georgia  railroad,  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta, 
paid  6  per  cent,  in  the  first  six  months  from 
the  time  of  its  completion ;  and  in  1847,  10 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $2,200,000.^  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  on  a  Cost  of  $50,000 
per  mile,  pays  6^  cents ;  and  would,  unfinished 


as  it  is,  says  Mr.  Segar,  pay  much  more,  but 
that  :fc  is  compelled  to  take  up  much  of  the 
original  superstructure. 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  railroads  produce  all 
of  these  results,  can  you  justify  yourselves  in 
remaining  Without  them  ?  You  cannot,  add 
I  think  you  acknowledge  it.  What  then  is  to 
be  done,  and  where  aye  you  to  begin Y 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
state  to  lead  off,  and  she  as  much  owes  this 
to  her  people  as  she  does  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  lives  and  their  property,  or  any 
other  act  of  ^government.  In  all  history, 
government  has  been  held  bound  to  construct 
and  keep  up  the  public  highways  bf  the 
country.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  highways  of  old  Rome ;  the  ruins  of 
which  give  us  no  meagre  idea  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  that  ancient  empire.  The  principle 
is,  .  that  communication  should  be  left  open 
and  free,  a  ul  that  tb,e  people,  with  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  should  pass  easily  and  economically 
where  they  list;  and  that  this  is  the  duty  of 
government.  Now,  in  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilization,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  old  sixty-feet  road  cut  through  the  woods 
is  not  such  a  speedy  and  free  and  cheap  mode 
of  communication  as  is  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  a  people  who  are  advancing  in  the  modern  ' 
ratio  of  civilization  and  improvement.  Is  the 
government  then  doing  its  duty  when  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  these  roads?  Should  not  govern¬ 
ment  be  progressive,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  people  ?  If  they  ask  bread, 
should  it  give  them  a  stone  ?  In  its  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads,  government  should  avail  itself 
of  all  the  improvements  of  the  age.  The 
most  economical  and  best  road,  upon  the 
whole,  should  be  adopted ;  be  this  clay  road, 
Macadam  road,  or  turnpike.  You  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  argument  in  regard  to  turnpikes.* 
Does  it  change  the  principle  to  go  a  step 
further?  Your  turnpike  grade  solidifies  the 
roads,  at  large  expense,  to  prepare  them  for 
he  ordinary  vehicles  of  travel.  These  vehi¬ 
cles  are  getting  out  of  popular  use,  and  are 
being  substituted  by  a  different  class,  which 
require  a  "  different  description  of  road,  to 
wit :  a  road  of  parallel  sills,  with  iron  bai’3, 
to  resist  the  friction,  instead  of  rocks  and 
gravel.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  all  the  w-orld  is 
adopting  this  description  of  road,  and  if  the 
old  highways  are  clumsy  and  expensive,  and 
behind  the  times,  it  is  a  perfect  mockery  to 
say  that  government  must  adhere  to  them, 
and  is  doing  its  duty  in  going  no  further. 
The  railroad  is  nothing  but  the  common  road 
made  perfect.  The  cars,  the  engines,  &c.,  and 
the  working  of  them,  are  a  different  matter, 
and  these  may  be  left  to  individuals  as  we 
now  leave  them  to  work  their  own  carriages 
and  wagons.  Hence  I  interpret  the  duty  of 
government,  in  keeping  up  its  roads,  to  mean 
simply  that  the  roads  should  be  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  kind  of  vehicle  most 
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preferred  and  used,  whether  it  be  carriage, 
wagon,  or  railroad  car.  To  accommodate 
solely  and  provide  solely  for  one  Class  of 
vehicles,  and  that  the  meanest  and  the  worst, 
would  be  to  retain  the  old  trial  by  battle,  the 
fietions  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  or  any 
other  of  the  legal,  caprices  of  our  respectable 
ancestors.  But  if  this  argument  in  favor  of 
government’s  building  railroads  be  not  grant¬ 
ed,  let  us  suppose,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
say  from  inundations,  it  became  entirely  im¬ 
possible  to  use  the  common  roads  or  turn¬ 
pikes  at  any  time  for  travel.  Would  govern¬ 
ment  be  entirely  exonerated  from  the  duty  of 
giving  the  people  outlet  and  communication  ? 
Is  it  not  practically  impossible  now  for  the 
people  to  use  the  ordinary  highways,  and 
compete  in  industry  and  progress  with  their 
neighbors  all  over  the  world  ? 

Yet,  I  would  not  stretch  the  argument  so 
far  as  to  say  that  government  should  exclu¬ 
sively  construct  the  railroads  of  the  country ; 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  advocate  the  nolicy  of 
grading  and  laying  down  the  track  and  the  iron 
at  public  expense,  though  my  parallel  may 
have  carried  me  thus  far.  I  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  every  thing  possible  to  individual  en¬ 
terprise,  because  I  believe  individuals  can 
operate  with  more  success  and  economy.  If 
individual  enterprise  were  adequate  to  the 
construction  of  railroads,  I  should  be  willing 
to  leave  the  matter  them;  but  as  it  is  not, 
and  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  power,  -the  necessity  devolves 
upon  the  states.  I  say  individual  enterprise 
is  not  adequate.  It  has  not  been  found  so  in 
communities  where  dense  population  and  ad¬ 
vanced  industry  have  generated  enormous 
surplus  capital;  how  much  less  must  it  be 
adequate  in  the  sparse  population  and  meagre 
.savings  of' a  country  like  the  southwest! 
MAssacluiset-ts,  far  example,  ha^  gTTinteu  state 
aid  to  her  roads  to  the  extent  of  §5,500,000 ; 
Georgia,  $3,500,000 ;  Virginia,  three  fifths  to 
all  roads  ;  Michigan,  $6,000,000 ;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  Ave  had  thought  fast  asleep, 
§2,000,000  to  a  single  road.  In  no  state  have 
railroads  succeeded  without  some  such  aid, 
and  where  they  have  been  extensively  adopt¬ 
ed,  this  state  aid  has  been  the  great  impulsed 
Without  it,  few  of  these  brilliant  results 
would  have  been  achieved.  Without  it,  we, 
in  particular,  should  linger  along  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  in  effecting  what  others  have  done  in  four 
or  five  years.  We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Every  day  increases  the  distance  between  our¬ 
selves  aud  our  enterprising  neighbors,  and 
makes  the  contest  between  us  a  more  hope¬ 
less  one. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  state 
of  New- York  ha,s  outstretched  her  bauds 
to  the  extent  of  millions  in  aid  of  her  public 
works,  and  that  she  is  reaping  the  fruits 
in  ten  thousand  ways.  They  have  already 
repaid  their  cost  over  and  over  in  the  en- 
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hancemeat  of  property  and  in  dividends.  In 
a  few  years  the  revenue  of  these  works  will 
free  the  people  of  that  state  for'  ever  from 
taxation.  A  single  act  of  legislation  has  ap¬ 
propriated  §12,000,000  for  the  enlargement; 
of  the  Erie  Canal. 

Pennsylvania,  it  was  thought,  had  bank¬ 
rupted  herself  by  her  enormous  debt  contract¬ 
ed  for  internal  improvements.  Her  example 
of  repudiation  was  pointed  to  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  impolicy  of  large  state  aid  to 
railroads.  But  what  is  the  fact  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ?  Is  she  not  infinitely  richer  from  her 
public  works  ?  Has  she  not  redeemed  her 
honor,  and  do  not  these  works  already  enable 
her  to  maintain  her  engagements  promptly? 
Gentlemen,  with  all  the  liberal  appropriations 
by  states  in  aid  of  railroads,  I  know  of  no  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  public  weal  or  credit  has 
permanently  suffered.  I  defy  a  single  ex¬ 
ample.  Where  large  and  unproductive  debts 
have  been  created,  it  has  not  been  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  been  for  banks,  which  add 
nothing^pennaneut  to  wealth,  and  in  passing 
away  leave  ho  tracers  behind  them.  A  rail¬ 
road  is  an  addition  to  the  Wealth  of  the  com¬ 
munity — it:is  so  much  value  that  stands  there 
and  cannot  be  destroyed;  and  a  state  might 
as  soon  expect  to  bankrupt  herself  by  such  in¬ 
vestments,  judiciously  made,  as  a  vender  of 
patent  medicines  bankrupt  himself  by  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditures  in  advertisements. 

The  safe  and  sound  rule  is  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  meet  individual  enterprise  half  way  in 
the  matter  of  railroads,  and  stimulate  it  on¬ 
ward  by  liberal  grants.  For  example,  let  the 
policy  be  a  permanent  one:  that  whenever 
a  company  has  paid  in  its  stock  and  com¬ 
pleted  its  grading  and  its  woodwork,  and  is 
ready  for  the  iron,  that  the  state  will  furnish 
this  iron,  by  endorsing  the  bonds  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  These  bonds  will  then  be  readily  ne¬ 
gotiable.  It  will  not  be  creating  a  state 
debt;  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  roads  will 
be  able  to  pay  promptly  the  interest  on  the 
bonds?  If  the  "railroad  pays  a  dividend  of 
but  two  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  (and 
what  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  twice  as  much  ?)  it  can  redeem  these  out¬ 
standing  bonds,  which  will  amount  to  only 
one  third  or  one  half  of  the  whole  capital  of 
the  road ;  or  if  we  take  the  almost  impossible 
case  that  the  company  cannot  keep  down  the 
nterest,  the  state  has  its  lien  upon  all  its 
works,  and  can,  of  course,  sell  out  and  reim¬ 
burse  herself  at  any  moment;  and  what  road 
will  not  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
iron  ? 

This  system  will  work  well,  for  it  may 
properly  be  left  to  private  enterprise  to  select 
its  routes,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  these 
will  be  too  numerous.  Men  are  generally 
wide  awake  to  their  own  interest;  and  in  this 
enlightened  period,  when  there  is  so  much 
knowledge  and  experience  abroad  in  regard  to 
31 
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railroads,  errors  can  hardly  happen.  Routes 
that  are  not  demanded  or  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  will  scarcely  secure  the  investments  of 
shrewd  and  calculating  capitalists.  But  even 
if  the  state  were  to  sink  some  of  her  capital 
jn  this  manner,  and  incur  some  permanent 
public  debt,  in  what  more  glorious  cause 
could  it  be  done  ?  States  are  ever  ready  to 
bankrupt  themselves  with  debt  for  fleets, 
and  armies,  and  wavs.  Ours  is  a  measure  of 
peace;  and  whatever  permanent  ^debt,  be  it 
]  remembered,  that  it  brings,  it  brings  at  the 
same  time,  iu  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
every  description  of  property,  the  tax-pay¬ 
ing  fund  to  neet  this  debt. 

Gentlemen,  it  is.  high  time  that  the  south 
and  the  west  should  do  something  to  gaiu  a 
position  in  this  confederacy  which  is  not  de¬ 
pendent,  and  degrading.  W e  must  seek  for 
some  more  profitable  investments  of  our 
capital  than  those  we  have  relied  upon  in  the 
past.  Why  are  we  for  ever  nerveless,  in  debt, 
and  without  surplus  for  any  purpose,  and 
must  run  off  to  the  north  whenever  we  would 
procure  a  little  capital  to  work  a  mill-site  or 
dam  a  river  3.  We  invest  nearly  every  thing 
in  a  staple  which  is  for  ever  at  one  extreme 
or  the  other.  We  are  offered  large  prices 
when  we  have  none  to  sell;  but  when  our 
warehouses  are  laden  with  it,  we  can  find  fio- 
body  willing  to  buy.  ^  ■  ■ 

The  construction  of  a  system  of  railroads 
at  the  south,  iu  addition  to  its  other  advantages, 
will  have  this :  that  it  will  divert  a  large  slave 
force  into  more  profitable  channels  than  agri¬ 
culture.  The  planters  will  find  inducements 
to  employ  a  portion  of  their  force  in  all  $he 
works  of  grading,  embankments,  cutting  tim¬ 
ber  and  fuel,  bridging,  &c.  Indeed,  by  the 
employment  almost  of  the  surplus  labor  of  the 
■nlfintations.  railroads  might  in  many  cases  be 
constructed,  being  'thus  almost  a  clear  gain  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  We  already  find 
these  work  subscriptions,  as  they  are  called, 
have  become  popular  in  the  south. 

But  not  only  will  this  division  of  labor  occur, 
which  will  be  very  great,  but  the  construction 
of  railroads,  in  leading  to  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  a  country,  in  giving 
them  an  outlet  and  in  promoting  manufactures, 
in  securing  them  an  expeditious  and  safe  ac¬ 
cess  to  market— for  this  has  been  the  result 
every  where,  gentlemen,  throughout  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New- York  and  New-England — the  con¬ 
struction  of  railroads  will  lead  to  other  diver¬ 
sions  of  labor  and  capital,  which  must  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  south;  and  we  cannot 
hope  to  bring  about  these  diversions  by  any 
other  means. 

Upon  whom  are  we  dependent  for  our  man¬ 
ufacturing  necessities  ? — the  shoes  on  our  feet, 
the  hat  on  our  head,  the  cloth  in  our  coat,  the 
shirt  that  we  wear,  down  to  the  veiy  pin  and 
button  that  fastens  it ?— answer,  the  north:  a 
people  who  are  becoming  in  a  large  part  hos¬ 


tile  to  us  in  interest  and  in  feeling — who  have 
estimated  our  connection  by  the  dollars  that 
it  would  bring  them-rr-who  have  excommuni¬ 
cated  us  as  slaveholders  at  the  sacred  altar, 
and  thanked  Clod  they  were  not  like  us  poor 
publicans ;  a  people  wbo  have  enticed  away 
our  slaves,  mobbed  ua  when  we  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  reclaim  them,  and*  like  the  hard  Egy  p¬ 
tian  task-masters,  continued  to  exact  the  tale 
of  brick  after  they  have  taken  away  from  us 
the  straw  with  which  we  could  make  it-y  for, 
gentlemen,  the  north  realizes  out  of  our  cotton 
fields  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  and,  in  the 
manufacturing  which  she  conducts  for  us, 
makes  a  clear  annual  profit  of  over  $40,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

But  when  we  come  to  commerce— that  com¬ 
merce  which  has  made  the  north  great  and 
powerful — how  much  of  it  is  the  result  of 
southern  labor  ?  The  whole  carrying  trade  of 
your  products  and  the  return  cargoes  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  their  hands,  bringing  them  a  profit  of  „ 
their  own  showing  of  $40,000,000  more  per 
annum.  And  this,  too,  gentlemen,  when,  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  and  before  our  present 
government,  the  southern  colonies,  with  a  less 
population  than  New-England,  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania,  exported  abroad  directly  nearly 
five  times  as  much  produce.  In  the  same 
period,  Carolina  and  Georgia  exported  twice 
the  value  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New-England.  In  the  years  "from  1821  to 
1830,  New-York  alone  exceeded  these  states. 

Here,  then,  are  eighty  millions  of  dollars 
taken  annually  from  us, .and  which  legitimate¬ 
ly  should  haye  been  retained  in  our  midst,  and 
which  will  yet  be  retained  here,  if  we  are  true 
to  ourselves. 

But  this  is  not  all;  how  much  more  does 
the  north  receive  from  us  annually  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  her  school?,  and  her  colleges,  her  edi¬ 
tors,  her  authors  and  her  clergy,  her  Saratogas 
and  her  Newports,  her  allurements  of  various 
kinds  ?— aud  more  than  all,  how  much  do  her 
citizens,  who  come  among  ys  to  gather  wealth, 
return  home  with,  to  build  up  those  colossal 
interests  there  which  are  the  wonders  of  the 
world?  Is  there  any  reciprocity,  sirs?  Who 
of  the  north  “  reads  a  southern  book”' — they 
have  said  this  themselves  sneeringly  —  who 
visits  a  southern  watering-place — attends  a 
southern  college  ?  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
estimate  the  amount  which  is  lost  to  us  an¬ 
nually  by  our  vassalage  to  the  north  at  $100,- 
000,000.  Great  God !  does  Ireland  sustain  a 
more  degrading  relation  to  Great  Britain? 
Will  we  not  throw  off  this  humiliating  de¬ 
pendence,  and  act  for  ourselves?  What  a 
country  would  be  the  south,  could  we  retain 
this  money  at  home ;  what  ships  and  navies 
we  should  have — what  dense  metropolitan 
and  magnificent  cities — what  manufacturing 
establishments,  making  every  hill  and  valley 
vocal  with  the  whirl  of  machinery — what 
railroads,  radiating  to  eveiy  village  and  towD, 
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like  the  arteries  from  the  human  heart — %vliat 
mineral  resources  developed— -what  watering- 
places,  crowded  with  wealth  and  fashion  and 
beauty— what  schools  And  colleges,  iu  which 
our  sons  should  be  reared  to  fidelity  to  their 
native  south — what  dense  population — what 
wealth  and  what  power! — and  yet  we  are 
now  poor  and  scattered,  and  in  this' isolation 
and  dependence  of  our  condition,  afraid  almost 
of  our  very  shadows  upon  the  wall, 

Throw  off  this  yoke  of  bondage,  and  begin 
to  show  your  maukood  at  once.  We  are  poor 
and  suppliant,  whereas  we  should  be  rich  and 
great.  In  a  question  between  the  north  and 
south,  I.  prefer  the  south.  Charity  begins  at 
home.  Not  that  !  love  Csssar  less,  but  Rome 
more.  Whatever  divisions  exist  in  southern 
politics,  there  can  be  none  upon  this  of  South- . 
~ern  Industrial  Independence,  Fire-eater  and  j 
compromiser  must  all  meet  here,  unless,  they 
go  beyond  Scripture,  and  love  others  better 
than  themselves.  Here  is  a  separate  estate  ac¬ 
tion  upon  which  all  must  agree— that  of  loom, 
and  spindle,  and  locomotive.  This  is  the  extent 
of  my  !!fire-eatmg,Jt  “If  it  be  cfeasowjTnake 
..  the  most  of  it !”  «  ; 

“  Let  us  then'be  up  and  doing 
With  a  heart  for  every  fate  ; 

Still  resolving,still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  ana  to  wait.” 

Gentlemen,  I  am  among  you  as  a  delegate 
from  New-Orleahs,  to  speak  to  you  upon  this 
subject  of  railroads,  and  invoke  your  action 
with  hers.  I  wish  I  had  more  power  of  pop¬ 
ular  oratory  to  speak  to  you  and  to  rouse  you 
into  action ;  but  my  efforts  have  generally 
been  in  a  different  field,  and  one  in  which  I 
hope  I  have  been  able  to  do  the  south  feme 
service.  I  have  never  once  faltered  in  that 
field,  and  I  trust  in  God  I  never  shall  in  any 

In  every  period  of  your  history,  gentlemen, 
New-Orleans  has  been  your  commercial  centre 
— your  outlet  to  the  markets  of  tbe  world. 
You  are  as  familiar  with  its  highways  and  its 
by-ways  as  we  are  ourselves— its  places  of 
fas)  lion  able  resort  and  amusement.  Why,  al¬ 
most  every  other  man  that  we  meet  in  our 
streets  in  the  winfi’y  season  is  a  Tennessean, 
and  half  the  witching  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
the  female  form,  which  makes  Chartres  street 
a  very  eastern  bazaar,  traces  its  origin  to  Ten¬ 
nessee.  When  New-Orleans  was  in  the  hands  j 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  you  Vowed,  by  j 
all  the  powers,  she  should  be  yours,  and  you 
got  her.  When  New  Orleans  was  menaced 
by  an  insulting  foe,  whGse  watchword  was 
booty  and  beauty,  the  glorious  chief  of  the 
Hermitage  swore  “  by  the  Eternal/’  she  should 
be  saved,  and  you  saved  her.  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana  have  ever  been  linked  together ; 
and  whom  God  and  your  rifles  have  put  to¬ 
gether,  let  no  man  p  it  asunder.  We  intend, 
gentlemen,  to  preserve  this  relationship  to  you. 


We  intend  that  you  shall  not  go  off  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  to  Charleston,  Savannah  or  Richmond, 
dear  as  they  are  to  us,  or  any  where  else,  but 
shall  stand  by  ua,  and  we  will  stand  by  you/ 
and  our  growth  and  our  power  shall  be  to¬ 
gether.  You  may  set  that  down  as  a  fact,  do 
what you  please.  If  you  will  not  come  to  us, 
we  come  to  you.  “Mahomet,  comesto  the 
mountain,”  &c,,  &c. 

Gentleman,  let  me  give  you  a  history  of 
New- Orleans,  In  her  infancy  she  bid  fair  to 
be  a  very  Colossus,  and  to  outsfcrMe,  in  her 
march  to  commercial  greatness,  almost  every 
other  mart  upon  the  continent,  making  of  her¬ 
self  another  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Venice,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  in  poetry—  ^ 

“The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city 
Consiateth  of  eA’ nations” 

New-Orleans  1ms  suffered  herself  to  sleep 
soundly  in  the  arms  of  all  the  prosperity 
which  the  God  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
showered  upon  her.  Like  Achilles  of.  old, 
she  conceived  that  a  Deity  had  lent  her  armor, 
and,  as  the  pet  child  of  destiny,  she  must  be 
for  ever  invulnerable.  Bewildered  in  her 
dreams  of  eastern  magnificence,  and  rank,  as 
she  contemplated  herself  at  the  very  foot  and 
receptacle  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  mag¬ 
nificent  rivers  upon  earth,  which  rippled  in 
their  distant  sources  amoDg  the  mighty  gorges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

- — “  Where  rolls  the  Oregon, 

And  hears  ao  sound,  save  its  own  dashing! 

with  fifteen  great  states  o%the  confederacy 
claimed  to  be  inalienably  tributary  to  her,  and 
as  many  more,  perhaps,  in  embryo ;  witjh  a 
position  which  looks  out  upon  the  beautiful 
and  glowing  islands  ^of  the  gulf,  or  over. equa¬ 
torial  climes,  tracing  the  magnificent,  yet  un¬ 
developed  empires  of  South  America ;  the 
connecting  link  between  two  great  continents, 
with  almost  the  control  of  that  isthmus-con¬ 
nection  over  which  it  has  been  fondly  con¬ 
ceived  tbe  rich  Commerce  of  eastern  climes 
might  be  diverted,  rNew-Orleans,  like  a  pet. 
child  of  destiny,  has  laughed  the  doubter  into 
scorn,  and  said  unto  herself,  “  Go  to— let  us 
take  our  rest — eat,  drink  and  be  merry and 
who  shall  gainsay  us  ?  Let  the  waves  beat ; 
we  are  upon  the  everlas  ing  rocks,  against 
which  their  fury  shall  be  expended  in  vain. 
We  shall  tithe  and  tax,  and  levy  contributions 
upon  the  world,  as  we  hold  the  keys  of  so 
much  of  its  wealth !  Shall  we  delve  and  spin 
who  are  Nature’s  great  custom-house  officers, 
administering  her  tariffs  and  her  revenues? 
Away  with  your  fears  and  your  admonitions ! 

“  We  care  not,  fortune,  wliat  you  us  deny ; 

You  eannot  rob  us  of  free  nature’s  grace, 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky.” 

This  was  Nev-Orleans;  but  what  is  New-Or¬ 
leans  now  ?  Where  are  her  dreams  of  great- 
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ness  and  of  glory  ?  "Where  her  untold  wealth 
in  embryo?  Whilst  she  slept,  an  enemy  has 
sowed  tares  in  her  most  prolific  fields.  Armed 
with  energy,  enterprise,  and  an  indomitable 
spirit,  that  enemy,  by  a  system  of  bold,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  sustained  efforts,  has  succeeded  in  re¬ 
versing  the  very  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s 
God — rolled  back  the  mighty  tide  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  atid  its  ten  thousand  tributary  streams, 
until  their  mouth,  practically  and  commefchxl- 
ly,  is  more  at  New- York  and  Boston  than  at 
New-Urleans.  Thus  have  the  fates  mocked 
and  deceived  us  in  promising  rank  and  great¬ 
ness  so  long  as  the  mouth  of  the  great  rivers 
should  remain  at  our  doors ;  and  well  might  we 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Macbeth  to  the 
weird  sisters— 

“  Accursed  be  the  fiends 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense, 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  , 
But  break  it  to  the  hope !” 

New-Orleans  is  now  the  prodigal^  who  has 
wasted  her  substance  Jn '  riotous  living.  She 
has  come  to  herself.  Kcr  conversion  has  been 
sudden  and  little  less  than  miraculous.  What 
the  shock  of  all  the  north  could,  not  effect, 
came  almost  from  her  very  doors.  It  was  to 
be  expected  the  north  would  steal  from  us: 
thrift  belongs  to  them ;  but  to  think  of  the 
presumption  of  a  little  neighbor,  whom  we 
had  a  long  time  been  intending  to  extinguish, 
some  convenient  day,  in  our  overwhelming 
,  greatness — Mobile- — to  think  of  Mobile  coming 
in  for  a  share  of  spoils^  and  boasting  that, 
>by  a  railroad,  she  could  strike  at  our  last  for- 
(  tress,  and  leave  us  so  poor  that  none  might  do 
tx  reverence,  by  empty ing  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee  into  her  basin  i 

Gentlemen^  though  I  honor  and  respect  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  Mobile,  this  was  the  un- 
diindest  cut  of  all,  and  it  has  roused  the  dor- 
,maut  energies  of  New-Orleans.  Her  citizens 
stand  to  their  arms,  and  they  invoke  you  to 
stand  bv  them.  They  have  determined  to  in¬ 
tercept  their  trade,  which  is  about  stealing  off 
to  Mobile  and  Charleston,  and  to  bring  back 
..the  fugitive  trade  that  has  already  gone  to  the 
north,  by  reviving  the  road  they  projected  to 
your  capital,  and  actually  commenced  fifteen 
•years  ago,  and  they  would  strike  entirely 
•through  your  state  for  the  Ohio  river. 

Gentlemen,  these  new  roads  are  commenced 
under  bright  auspices.  All  the  capital  and 
enterprise  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans 
are  pledged  to  the  completion  of  the  road  to 
Jackson,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Already 
the  company  is  formed,  and  the  engineers  are 
in  the  field.  Louisiana  will  complete  this 
road,  and  that  within  a  few  short  years.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  resolved  that  the  work  shall  not 
be  stopped  there :  her  citizens  are  meeting  in 
county  assemblages  and  general  conventions, 
and  pledge  themselves  to  go  on  with  it.  I 
(have  just  returned  from  a  tour  entirely  through 


the  state,  and  found  the  railroad  fever  only  a 
little  less  than  the  political.  The  planters  are 
out  of  debt,  and  have  the  means  to  subscribe" 
largely,  and  the  state  has  a  large  surplus  in  her 
i  treasury,  which  she  will  appropriate.  There 
are  two  great  routes  advocated,  in  addition  to 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  which  passes 
through  the  state,  both  of  which  project  from 
the  neighborhood  of  her  capital.  One  of  them 
takes  the  direction  of  her  northeastern  coun¬ 
ties,  and  will  strike  the  Tennessee  rivqr  at 
some  point  which  shall  intersect  with  the 
road  y  ou  are  proposing  from  Nashville  to  that 
point.  The  other  road  will  extend  due  north, 
enter  your  state,  and  strike  for  Jackson,  in 
Madison  county,  to  intersect  there  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  proceed  on  a  com¬ 
mon  track  thence  to  the  Ohio  river,  opposite 
Cairo,  where  the  Illinois;  Central  Railroad  will 
then  make  the  railroad  connection  complete 
and  almost  unbroken,  from  the  Gulf >of  Mexico 
to  the  great  lakes.  Should  an  intersection 
not  be  practicable  with  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  the  New-Orleans  road  will  take  a  due 
northerly  course,  through  the  counties  of  Fay¬ 
ette,  Heywood,  Gibson,  and  Weekly,  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  the  Kentucky  line,  and  thence  on¬ 
ward. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  these  improvements  I  am 
here  to  speak  to  you.  Gentlemen,  extend  them 
a  ready  help.  The  subject  is  high  above  all 
local  considerations  and  rivalries.  They  are 
magnificent  works.  You  eaunot  be  content 
with  a  connection  with  Charleston  and  with 
Louisville.  These  roads  will  throw  you  at  once 
upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf,  upon  the  great 
lakes  and  the  mighty  northwest.  This  is  your 
destiny.  You  will  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
world.  Your  beautiful  capital  shall  become 
the  Athens,  as  New-Orleans  will  be  the  Car¬ 
thage  or  the  Rome,  of  the  western  valley ! 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  New-Orlearis  pro¬ 
pose  to  hold,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January 
next,  a  great  convention  in  that  city  of  the 
people  of  all  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
strength  and  energy  of  them  all  upon  a  system 
of  railroads,  which  shall  radiate  through  all 
our  limits,  and  raise  us  to  a  level  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  north.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  and  issue  an  address  to  the 
people,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  to  visit  the  states  and  legislatures  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  them.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  included  in  that  committee.  Wc  invite 
you  to  this  convention,  and  trust  that  you  will 
be  represented  by  your  most  enlightened  arid 
enterprising  citizens.  Such  men,  coming  to¬ 
gether  from  every  part  of  this  wide  region, 
must  exercise  hereafter  a  great  influence  upon 
public  opinion.  Much  valuable  information 
will  be  elicited,  and  great  practical  results  fol¬ 
low.  Such  conventions  have  ever  been  found 
powerful  means  of  advancing  great  causes. 
They  are  the  potent  engines  of  popular  action. 
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It  w;as  but  the  0  other  day  a  Southern  Mer¬ 
chants’  Convention  assembled  in  Richmond. 
Seyeral  great  internal  improvement  conven- 
tions  have  been  held  at  Memphis,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago.  The  extreme  southwest  has 
never  moved  until  now,  and  what  point  could 
he  more  interesting  and  important  for  the 
meeting  of  this  great  railroad  convention  than 
New-Qrleans  ?  o  ■ 

And  indeed,  gentlemen,  if  there  were  want¬ 
ing  other  eonsideratioris  to  induce  the  people 
of  the  southwest  to  euter  upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  railroads,  extending  through 
every^art  of  their  limits,  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  them  in  the  peculiar  jjositjon  which  they 
sustain  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  have  an  interest  in  each  other’s  prosper¬ 
ity,  founded  upon  common  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  dangers.  Menaced,  as  they  are,  from  so 
many  quarters,  it  becomes  them  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  strengthen  themselves  at  home. 
The  interests  of  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Charles¬ 
ton,  or  Savannah,  in  eachVher’s  advancement,  | 
are  stronger  than  their  interest  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Boston  or  New-Yorh.  These  interests 
should  preclude  ail  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
and  induce  a  generous  cooperation  in  every 
instance  where  the  benefit  of  the  whole  south 
is  at  issue.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  in 
conflict  with  the  individual  interests  of  any. 
By  opening  or  creating  new  avenues  of  trade 
and  production,  and  extending  our  operations 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  possible  for  these 
cities,  and  all  others  in  our  midst,  to  go  on  en¬ 
larging,  and  increasing,  and  extending  their 
influences,  without  at  all  affecting  the  progress 
of  each  other.  Iu  so  widcTi  field  there  will  be 
room  for  Oil.  The  progress  of  Boston  has  not 
destroyed  New* York,  but  has,  rather  diverted 
her  energies  into  new  and  profitable  channels. ; 
It  was  an  idea  of  the  middle  ages,  as  barba?-, 
ous  as  it  was  false,  that  one  community  could  ; 
only  advance  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  j 
benefits  of  trade  are  reciprocal  Light  up  the 
torches  of  industry  at  home,  said  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  his  countrymen,  on  finding  that 
ull  linne  fi-Qm  British  tyranny  had  fled.  This 
shall  be  our  salvation.  We  shall  be  feared 
and  respected  in  proportion  as  we  are  strong 
and  powerful.  We  shall  demand  and  receive 
our  rights,  and  not  entreat  and  compromise 
for  them,  as  we  are  often  forced  to  do. 

It  may  be  an  unwelcome  truth,  but  we 
cannot  disguise  it — the  institutions,  and,  of 
course,  the  very  existence  of  the  south,  are  in 
constant  danger.  The  hands  6f  all  mankind 
seem  to  be  against  us,  AH  the  great  powers ; 
of  Europe  menace  our  institutions.  If  we  had 
made  our  peace  for  ever  with  the  north,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  distant  future,  the  danger  is  still 
pressing  and  great.  We  want  physical 
strength,  the  sinews  of  defenses  and  war. 
These  will  come  from  diversified  industry.  It 
was  this  that  enabled  Britain  to  resist  tlie 
shock  of  Napoleon,  and  of  all  the  world.  She 


was  the  icorksh'bp  of  the  world!  .  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  south,  bur  in  this.  She  cannot 
recede.  She  must  fight,  /or  ‘her  slaves  or 
against  '  them.  Even  cowardice  would  not 
sav&her.  One  of  HomeFs  heroes  tlioiiglitthdt 
cov/^dice  would  be  justified  if  men  might 
live  for  ever ;  but  even  in  that  dego  shall  we 
hot  find  ft  greater  deep  still  opening  to  de¬ 
vour?  Let  us  do  our  parts  like  men,  and  the 
consequences  will  be  controlled  by  God. 

I  ana  not  afraid  of  the  south  and  of  slave 
institutions.  All  spirit  is  not  yet  extinct.  In 
the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  south  was  the  controlling  5power.  Her 
enterprise  “  is  not  dead,  but  ileepeth.”  I  can¬ 
not  forget  the  early  commercial  history  of 
the  south.  I.  cannot  forget  that  the  had  at 
one  time  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world,  or 
that  one  of  her  citizens,  Stephen  Elliott,  was 
the  first  to  project  a  great  railroad  connection 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  One 
of  her  citizens  died  in  the  service  of  this  work. 
Many  of  you  recollect  the  visit  of  Robert  Y. 
Hayne  to  your  capital,  and  the1  burning  .el<^ 
qiience  with  which  he  spokedoy^ 
subject  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  south  and  slave 
institutions  have,  in  all  the  brightest  periods 
of  history,  enacted  the,  highest  parts  in  the 
drama.  The  Roman  slaveholder  carried  the 
eagle  and  the  legions  to  the  end  of  the  earth, 
and  made  Italy  the  theatre  of  the  world’s 
glory.  The  Greek  slaveholder  penetrated  al¬ 
most.  to  the  frosty  Caucasus — 

“  Shook  the  ars’nal, 

And  fulmmed  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes’  throne.” 

All  the  civilization,  arts,  sciences,  literature, 
laws,  every  thing  that  was  glorious  and  great 
in  ancient  times,  sprung  from  the  southern 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  southern 
slaveholders,  whilst  the  Scythian  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  barbarians  of  the  north  dwelt  beneath 
the  earth  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  When 
our  own  continent  was  discovered,  it  was  only 
in  the  south,  in  Peru,  and  in  Mexico,  that  any 
civilization  or  arts  were  discovered.  May  it 
not— -and  it  will  not,  if  we  are  true  to  our¬ 
selves— happen  again  that  southern  civiliza¬ 
tion  shall  be  overthrown  and  crushed  out,  and 
trampled  underfoot,  by  the  powers  which 
shall  be  brought  against  it  ? 

I  will  detain  you  but  a  little  longer,  and 
that  will  be  with  my  legitimate  subject  of 
railroads.  When  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  England, 
in  1832,  was  advocating  the  Manchester  line, 
they  laughed  at  his  idea  that  an  eventual 
speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be  at¬ 
tained.  ,,  Soon  after,  the  London Quarterly 
made  infinite  sport  of  the  proposition  that 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  could  be  reached. 
Vie  should  as  soon  expect,  it  said,  the  people 
of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired 
upon  by  one  of  Congreve’s  ricochet  rockets, 
'as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  Of  such  a 
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*  machine,  going  at  such  a  rate.  In  the  present 
year,  upon  the  Great  Western  Road  in  Eng¬ 
land,  an  average  speed  of  forty-eight  miles 
per  hour  has  been  attained  without  stoppages ; 
and  we  learn  that,  for  a  short  distance,  over 
seventy  miles  has  been  reached ;  and  that, 
scientific  maD,  ©r.  Laydner,  would  hat  fix  the” 
practical  limit  at  short  of  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour !  A  member  of  Parliament  declared, 
in  opposition  to  the  Manchester  road,  that  a 
railroad  could  not  enter  into  competition  with 
a  canal.  Even  with  the  best  locomotive  the 
average  rate  would  be  3£  miles  per  Hour, 
which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance. 
The  Buffalo '  and  Albany  road  runs  side  by 
side  with  the  great  canal  of  New- York,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  350  miles,  and  has  conducted  such 
extraordinary  freights  and  travel,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  build  another  parallel 
road  of  greater  length,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
city  of  New* York.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Kailroad  transports  coal  and  iron  at  It  cents 
per  ton,  which  is  as  low  as  the  cabals,  or,  All 
things  considered,  as  freights  on  western 
rivers.  When  Mr.  Clinton  Was  advocating  the 
Erie  Canal,  a  member  of  the  legislature  asked, 
inquiringly,  where  the  water  was1  to  come 
from  to  fill  up  this  great  ditch  ?  “You  need 
give  yourself  no  uneasiness,”  said  another; 

“  the  tears  of  the  people  will  fill  it.”  And  yet 
railroads  are  in  their  infancy ;  for  only  twenty- 
two  years  ago  there  was  riot  in  our  broad  land 
a  single  locomotive  engine,  says  the  Railroad 
Journal,  in  successful  operation.  In  this  pe¬ 
riod,  freight  and  travel  upon  them  have  been 
cheapened  one  half  to  two  thirds.  Cheaper 
modes  of  construction  and  management  are 
adopted  ;  and  if,  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
any  thing  like  the  same  progress  takes  place, 
river  navigation  will  be  entirely  abandoned, 
even  for  the  heaviest  and  least  valuable  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  old  father  of  waters  will  be¬ 
come,  as  some  one  has  said,  useful  only  to 
water  cattle.  Time  is  every  thing — it  is 
money.  Who  will  use  even  your  magnificent 
floating  palaces,  which  keep  us  seven  to  ten 
days  in  the  passage  to  New-Orleans,  when,  on 
the  wing?,  of  the  locomotive,  at  as  cheap  an 
expense,  (for  this  can  be  done  for  $15,)  in 
thirty-six  -hours  we  may  light  upon  that  gay 
metropolis,  transact  our  business,  andbe  com¬ 
fortably  again  on  the  way  home  ?  This,  too, 
without  danger,  Why,  gentlemen,  our  float¬ 
ing  palaces  are  but  floating  riEtnas.  We 
sleep  upon  the  crater  which  is  belching  forth 
the  elements  of  dismay  and  death,  and  which, 
in  a  single  instant,  may  hurl  us  and  ours  into 
eternity.  The  mortality  of  western  steamers 
is  frightful.  We  were  as  safe  among  the  can¬ 
non  of  Buena  Vista.  On  the  northern  railroads 
not  one  passenger  in  a  million  is  killed-— on  the 
English,  not  one  in  five  millions — on  the  Ger¬ 
man,  not  one  in.  twenty  millions ;  whilst  on 
the  western  rivers,  the  average  killed  will  al¬ 
most  be  one  in  every  three  thousand !  I  would ; 


almost  take  the  hold  ground,  that  more  pas¬ 
sengers  have  been  destroyed  itr  the  last  five 
years,  from  steamboat  accidents  of  every  sort 
in  the  west,  than  have  been  destroyed  on  all 
the  railroads  in  the  wor}d  from  their  first  be¬ 
ginning  up  to  the  present  moment. 

Glorious,  then,  have  been  the  results  of  this 
age  of  railroad  improvement.  In  the  period 
of  rinly  twenty  years,  nearly  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the 
World  in  their  construction— a  sum  twice  as 
great  as  the  value  of  the  whole  slave  popu- 
lationof  all  the  southern  states  together.  The 
annual  savings  from  industry,  which  it  requir¬ 
ed  to  do  this,  amounts  to  $140,000,000— equal 
to  the  whole  foreign  export  nearly  of  all  the 
native  productions  and  wealth  of  our  republic. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  add  together  all  of 
these  great  worfe,  and  si  Vetch  them  forward 
in  a  continuous  line,  it  Would  have  a  length  of 
26,485  miles — mure  than  sufficient  to  belt  this 
great  globe.  W  hat  a  glorious  triumph  is  here 
of  hitman  art  arid  industry  1  We  have  heard 
of  the  tap  of  the>  British  drum  being  answered 
-from  Bs'itish  fortification  to  British  fortification 
around  the  globe— of  the  Spanish  empire, 
on  whi^h  the  sun  never  sets, —of  the  car  of 
progress,  rolling  onward  through  the  world, 
carrying  with  it  all  nations  and  people.  Here 
we  have  a  more  glorious  realization  than 
either.  Stretch  out  the  links  of  your  magni¬ 
ficent  railways.  Start  the  locomotive.  Vulcan 
has  seized,  as  it  were,  the  reins  of  trie  chariot  of 
the  sud, imitating  the  daring  rashness  of  Phae¬ 
ton  of  old.  The  blazing,  burning,  and  restive 
steeds  prance  furious  "onward  in  their  course 
—onward,  and  onward — yet  in  the  check  and 
control  of  the  master  charioteer.  A  speck 
upon  the  horizon,  it  roars  and  rushes  on  to 
become  a  speck  on  the  opposite  horizon. 
All  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds  look  on 
and  wonder,  but  the  car  rushes  on  with  ter¬ 
rible  arid  resistless  energy.  Tlius,  around  arid 
around  this  great  globe  revolves  the  “car 
of  progress,”  carrying  with  it  light;,  and  life 
■and*  civilization—  warming  up  and  animating 
the  countless  millions  like  the  god  of  day 
himself  in  his  eternal  orbit  This,  gentlemen, 
is  the  result  of  human  skill,  ^md  enterprise, 
and  energy  !  Truly  may  we  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  “  God  made  man  per¬ 
fect,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven¬ 
tions  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no  show  of 
irreverence  when  I  say  of  him.  he  has  seized 
upon  one  of  the  attributes  of  Deity  in  this, 
that  “  he  maketh  the  earth  his  footstool,  and 
walks  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind 
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Trade  and*  Commerce  of  the  East;  Rail¬ 
road  FROM  ?j?AMPICO  AND  NATCHEZ  TO  MaZAT- 
LAN  ;  FROM  ^ ERA  CrUZ  TO  ACAPULCO;  FROM 

Galveston  to  San  Diego;;from  St.  Louis 
to  San  Franojsco;  from  Michigan  to  Ore¬ 
gon  ;  from  Memphis  to  San  DieG'  ;  Progress 
of  Railroad  Enterprise.* — Prom  a  period 
almost  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of 
America,  we  find  ‘-the  idea  of  a  connection 
between  the  two  great  oceans  washing  its 
eastern  and  wes|ern  shores,  by  some  safeand 
expeditious' passage,  either  over  the  peninsula 
or  through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  con¬ 
tinually  suggested,  and  receiving  various  de¬ 
grees  of  consideration.  The  subject  has  as¬ 
sumed,  in  the  present  day,  a  new  and  higher 
degree  of  interest  and  importance,  from  the 
fact,  so  little  to  have  beer,  anticipated,  that 
the  American  people,  with  the  ‘extraordinary 
energy  of  their  democratic  institutions,  having 
filled  up  with  a  dense  population  all  the  ear¬ 
lier  discovered  and  occupied  territories,  have, 
while  yet  scarce  Hardened  into  manhood,” 
swept  across  the  “impassable”  mountains, 
overspread  the  great  valleys,  and  penetrated 
.lit  immense  niimbeis  thFoaghih#%ildernegses 
of  the  Oregon,  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Gila, 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The 
free  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  Puritan, 
■the  Cavalier,  and  theiHuguenot,  creates  new 
revolutions  in  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun. 

But  sixty  years- ago,  when  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  census  was  taken,  the  main  slope  of  the 
Apalachian  Mountains  was  found  to  be  the 
western  barrier,  confining  nine  tenths  of  the 
population, within  something  like  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
four  millions  of  inhabitants  at  that  time  regis¬ 
tered,  have  swelled  in  this  period  to  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  and  the  three  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  inhabited  territory  td  two 
millions  of  miles,  excluding  the  late  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New-Mexico, 
embracing,  by  the  estimation  of  the  Land 
Office,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  additional 
square  miles'!  Thus  have  we  a  people,  blessed 
with  freedom  and  enterprise,  doubling  in  every 
generation  their  numbers,  and  occupying  an 
empire  three  millions  of  square  miles  in  ex- 
teut — scarcely  less  than  the  whole  of  Europe, 
including  Russia,  and  wanting  one  third  only 
of  the  great  Russian  empire,  extending  from 
the  Baltic,  over  three  continents,  ig  the  west¬ 
ern  spurs  of  the  Rocky  A)[ountams.  The  sea- 
coasts  alone  of  this  enormous  republic  stretch 
out  Jive  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  irregularities  of 
the  bays  and  islands,  thirty-three  thousand 


*  Prepared,  in  1849,  when  the  question  before  the 
country  was  Whitney’s  road  against  a  more  southern 
and  central  one.  Texas  and  Louisiana  had  not  en¬ 
tered  into  competition  for  the  route,  though  present¬ 
ing  claims  of  the  very  highest  kind,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive  in  the  sequel. 


and  sixty-three  m lies—  greater,  by  one  third 
than  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth  l*  » 

i  Frightful  as  have  been  the  wastes  to  be 
i  crossed  by  this  population,  the  “  feet  of  men, 
i  and  eyen  children  and  tender  women,  have 
|  been  beating  out  a  track  ”  over  which  the 
[heavy  wagon  has  rattled,  among  crags  and 
rocks,  in  defiance  of  the  vain  obstacles  of  na¬ 
ture,  '  .....  ... 

!  Most  wonderful  of  all — in.  the  depths  of 
the  valleys,  and  by  the  streams  of  the  rivers 
they  have  crossed,  has  been  discovered  a  re¬ 
gion  that  realizes  the  fabled  El  Dorado,  for 
which  Be  Soto  and  Cortez  and  Raleigh  so 
vainly  cgghed— possessing  in  its  bowels  illimit¬ 
able  treasures  of  virgin  gold,  so  rich  and  rare, 
as  to  promise  to  labor,  almost  without  effort 
untold  wealth,  and  to  the  world  a  supply  op 
the-  precious,  metals  which  shall  exceed  all 
that  the  “  Orient  Ind in  the  day^  of  Solo¬ 
mon  or  since,  has  yielded  from,  its  prolific 
bowels,  or  has  been  searched  to  where  the 
“  sunny  fountains”  of  “  old  Afric” 

“Roll  down  their golden  sands.”  „ 

Never  in  the  Listory  of  mankind— not  even 
when  Columbus  carried  to  Europe  the  tawny 
Indian,  or  ^hen  extravagant  stories  <4  the 
wealth  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  Peru  were 
wafted  across  the  ocean,  or  when  the  Crusa¬ 
ders  were  marching  upon  the  East,  or  the 
*  South  Sea  Bubble”  or  the  “Mississippi 
Scheme”  were  ,at  their  height— never  has 
been  excitement' wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch, 
or  expectancy  been  upon  the  keener  alert 
Men  of  all  ages — of  all  artsy  and  pursuits,  and 
professions,  from  all  classes  of  society,  even 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  comfdrts  and 
highest  allurements  of  home-— have  forgotten 
their  legitimate  avocations,  thrown  aside  lu¬ 
crative  posts  and  callings  as  utterly  worthless, 
and,  braving  the  ccean  for  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles,  or  inhospitable  climes, 
and  frightful  journeys  through  trackless  wil¬ 
dernesses,  in  handfuls  or  in  vast  cavalcades, 
full  of  hope  and  enterprise,  taken  up  their 
'  extraordinary  pilgrimage  to  endure  the  fierce 
hardships  of  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  the  mountain  gorges,  in  their  ceaseless 
search  for  gold!  Wonderful,  wonderful  is 
this  great  passion  for  wealth,  which,  like  a 
i  despot,  rules  over  our  wills  and  controls  and 
masters  our  associations  and  affections,  and 
breaks  up,  with  remorseless  strokes,  every 
link  and  bond  and  sacred  Connection  in  life  1 
God,  by  it,  works  out  the  destinies  of  man.| 

- : - — - - — - - —  . 

*  Report  Coalst-  Survey,  under  Prof.  Baclie,  1848. 

t  The  Spaniards  •would  appear  to  have  been  on  this 
California  gold  track  three  centuries  ago.  hut  destiny 
resorved  the  prize  for  us.  We  quote  from  the 
“  American  Review 

“At  the  samo  period,  also,  while  De  Soto  worked  his 
weary  way  amidst  the  mountains  and  among  the 
reedy  marshes  of  the  cast,  and  the  second  Pizarro 
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But  we  have  not  time  for  these  reflections.  ; 
Jt  is  now  computed  (1849)  that  the  whole' 
number  of  persona  who  have  reached  Califor- 
—bia,  cannot  vary  far  from  twenty  thousand,* 
and  that  those  on  the  way,  and  to  start,  will, 
in  a  few  months  more,  swell  the  aggregate  to 
at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand — sufficient  to 
form  a  state  government.  What  may  be  the 
future  population  of  this  region  it  is  now  im¬ 
possible  to  argue;  though,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  an  area  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  seventy-eight,  square  miles,  if 
we  give  to  it  the  average  density  of  two  to  the 
square  mile,  the  density  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  as  far  back  as  1810,  when  but  few 
states  had  been  formed,  we  would  have  one 
million  of  inhabitants;  or,  adopting  the  pres¬ 
ent  density  of  Pennsylvania,  there  would  be 
abundant  room  for  t  wen  tv  millions.  A  similar 
computation  being  made  for  Oregon,  which 
has  three  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  four 
hundred. and  sixty-three  square  miles,  would 
give  either  seven  hundred  thousand  fifteen 
millions.  It  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
calculation,  we  think,  to  estimate  a  population 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  course  of 


searched  vainly  for  the  El  Dorado  -of  the  south, 
Vasquez  Coronado  was  equally  indefatigable  in  his 
search  for  the  traditionary  golden  cities  and  inex¬ 
haustible  mines  of  Ne.v-Mcxico  and  California,  in 
common  with  Do  Soto  and  the  South  American  ex¬ 
plorers,  he  failed  iu  the  primary  object  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion;  failed,  too,  if  we  may  fully  credit  the  an¬ 
nounced  discoveries  in  California,  when  the  coveted 
prize  of  his  toil  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 

The  expedition  by  Coronado  was  undertaken  under 
atr  implicit  belief  in  the  existence  of  vast  treasures  in 
the  regions  north  of  Mexico,  falling  within  the  terri¬ 
tories  known  as  Nesv-Mexico  and  California,  and  now 
constituting  part  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 
This  belief  was  based  upon  accounts,  somewhat 
vague,  it  is  true,  but  all  concurring  in  substance,  and 
was  universally  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  of  that 
day.  The  sea  expedition  on  the  Pacific,  undertaken 
by  Uiloa  in  1539,  under  the  direction  of  Cortez,  had 
for  its  object  not  less  the  discovery  of  the  golden  re¬ 
gion  of  the  north  than  the  exploration  of  the  coast. 
And  when,  in  1510,  it  Avas  resolved  to  send  northward 
a  land  expedition  upon  the  same  search,  the  right  of 
command  was  contested  between  Cortez,  as  Captain 
General  of  New-Spain,  and  Mendoza,  as  Viceroy  of 
Mexico.  The  latter  was  successful,  and  Cortez,  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disgusted,  returned  to  Spain.  This 
incident  will  show  how  hjgk  were  the  anticipations 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  of  the  riches  of  the 
Californian  El  Dorado.  The  documents  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  rich  histo¬ 
rical  depositories  of  Spain,  present  us  with  some  sin¬ 
gular  illustrations  of  the  extravagant  notions  then 
prevalent;  and,  although  to  a  great  extent  proved 
by  subsequent  events  to  he  unfounded,  are,  never¬ 
theless,  at  this  time  not  without  their  interest.” 

*  The  number  which  left  the  United  States  between 
December  14th  and  April  17th  last,  was,  according  to 
the  Herald : 

recapitulation. 


Total  in  226  vessels,  via  Cape  Horn . . . 14,191 

“  52  “  “  Chagres .  3,54^ 

“  11  “  VeraCruz .  698 

“  11  “  ’  Brazos, .  765 

i(  3  “  “  Corpus  Christ! . .  .  103 

,{  2  “  “  San  .Juan  River .  118 

“  2  t£  “  Tampico, . 87 

“  1  “  “  Galveston.. .  86 

“  1  u  “  Lavaca . .  122 

Total  in  309  “  . . . >19,717 


one  century  from  this,  as  large  m  the  present 
population  of  the  Union.  There  are.  causes 
at  work  to  indicate  this. 

Three  years  ago,  as  if  impelled  by  a  vision 
of  this  western  progress,  so  soon  to  receive 
the  most  powerful  impetus,  the  people  of  the 
southwest  and  west  repaired  to  Memphis  in 
one  great  convention.  We  were  a  delegate 
to  that  lx.dv  from  South  Carolina,  and jvell 
remember  the  enthusiasm  which  was  excited 
by  the  remark  of  her  great  statesman  who 
presided  on  the  occasion  *.  ‘‘  In  less  than  one 
generation,  the  west  will  be  engaged  in  de¬ 
liberations  to  extend  its  connections  with  the 
Pacific,  as  it.  is  now  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  connection  will  be  as  intimate  with  the 
one  as  the  other.  In  the  end,  we  will  com¬ 
mand  the  commerce  of  both,  and  this  great 
valley  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.”  Mr.  Calhoun  was  right,  though 
the  shadows  were  cast  more  rapidly  than  eVen 
he  could  conceive.  The  hour  is  already  come  ! 
A  second  great  western  convention  is  pro¬ 
posed,  and  delegates  care  again  invited  from 
wide-spread  regions  to  Memphis,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  :  The  occasion  is  _a ""fitting  one  for  the 
investigation  and  discussion  we  now  propose. 

Until  the  late  explorations  conducted  by 
Col.  Fremont,  very  erroneous  ideas  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  regard  to  the  Character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  was  customary  to  denounce  it  a  hopeless, 
sterile  waole,  where  the  arts  of  civilized  men 
could  never  prevail.  Imperfect  as  the  explo¬ 
rations  have  been,  the  most  fruitful  and  abund¬ 
ant  regions  have  been  already  found,  with  the 
finest  climates,  forests  and  streams.  Artifi¬ 
cial  irrigation  is  regarded  practicable  where 
these  last  have  been  wanting.  ,.We  have  the- 
valley  between  the  blue  and  far  west  moun¬ 
tains — the  beautiful  country  of  the  Walla- 
Walla — the  regions  about  the  Columbia,  from 
the  straits  of  Fuca  to  the  waters  of  the  Ump¬ 
qua'— the  much  abused  and  little  understood 
“  Great  Basin,”  where  Fremont  found  a  “  rich 
alluvion  soil”— -the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento" 
and  San  Joaquin — the  country  to  the  north- 
ward  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
toward  Monterey — the  valley  of  St.  Joseph 
and  to  the  southward  of  Point  Conception — 
Monterey  Bay,  Los  Angeles,  <fcc.,  <fcc.  “  I 
reach”  says  Mr.  Benton,  “  to  show  that  there 
is  good  country  in  the  mountains;  but  I 
have  more  beautiful  yet  to  show— the  ‘  Three 
Parks.’  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  replete  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  without 
glaciers.” 

We  believe  that  this  whole  region  will 
eventually  be  one  of  flourishing  empire.  Its 
most  unfavorable  sites  will  not  suffer  in  the  com¬ 
parison  with  some  of  the  most  inhospitable  of 
prosperous  New-England,  The  improvements 
in  arts  have  made  the  desert  and  the  wilder¬ 
ness  bloom.  As  yet,  imagination  cannot  even 
picture  the  treasures  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  which  are  concealed  among  the  moun 
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tains  and  through  the  beds  of  risers.  These  i 
must  necessarily  attract  a  large  population, 
and  build  up  villages  and  great  cities.  With 

command  of  the  precious  metals,  the  in¬ 
habitants  ihay  liave  the  command  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  East  is  before  them,  at  their  very 
doors;  that  East  which  has  furnished  rich 
pr^ducts^  from  all  antiquity,  'and  held  ^out 

ized  nations ;  the  East  which  built  up  Alex¬ 
andria-— which  caused  Venice  to  spring  from 
the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  “  abodes 
of  fishermen”  to  rival  in  splendor,  pomp  and 
magnificence,  all  the  worid  had  hitherto  seen ; 
the  East  that  enriched  the  Portuguese,  en¬ 
abled  the  Dutch  to  compete  for  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  seas,  and  gave  at  last  to  their 
great  rival  across  the  channel,  as  it  were,  the 
very  trident  of  Neptune  himself.  There  is  no . 
fancy  in  this.  Western  America  may  have 
her  high  destiny  too  ;  and  we,  and  all  the  j 
world  else,  may  seek  to  share  it  with  her,  by 
opening  channels  of  frequent  intercourse  and 
Communication. 

Neither  California  nor  Oregon  are  more 
distant  from  the  seats  of  eastern  commerce 
on  the  Pacific,  than  is  Europe  froih  our  Atlan¬ 
tic  coasts,  yet  already  have  we  an  annual 
commerce  with  Europe  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  „of  dollars.  Is  not  western 
America,  in  the  progress  of  her  history,  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  similar  trade  by  the  Pacific  ?  Her 


ports  and  harbors,3  3£uca,  San  Francisco,  Mon¬ 
terey,  San  Diego,  if  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired,  are  at  least  sufficient. 

Western  America  can  compete  with  Europe 
in  the  eastern  trade,  being  several  months 
nearer-— all  experience  showing  that  ribe 
amount  of  trade  increases  generally  in  a  ratio 
with  the  facilities  and  rapidity  of  intercourse. 
She  CTtu  compete  with  eastern  America  iu 
this  same  trade  for  a  similar  reason.  Admit¬ 
ting  a  dense  and  enterprising  population  be¬ 
yond  the  mountains,  these  propositions  cannot 
be  disputed,  The  great  question,  however, 
occurs,  and  this  will  determine  the  whole 
matter,  Can  western  America  herscJf  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
thus  with  Europe,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  trade 
with  the  world  in  India  ‘products ,  on  such, 
terms  as  will  secure  the  monopoly  ?  %  At  pres¬ 
ent  she  has  no  such  connection,  but  is  isolated 
and  alone,  and  must  resort  to  the  seas  upon 
less  advantage  than  eastern  Asia.  Shall  she 
ever  remain  so  ? 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  proposed  since 
the  earliest  periods,  to  connect  the  shores  and 
commerce  of  the  American  con  tin  eat,  and 
whether  any  plan  is  practicable,  and  which. 
The  time 'has  come  to  settle  this  question. 
But  first  it  is  well  to  determine  what  eastern 
America  3ms  to  gain  in  the  event  of  success,  or 
in  other;  and  plainer  language — tv  hat  is  the 
value  of  eastern  commerce 


*  Mr  T.  Butler  King,  in  his  able  report  upon  the  Panama  railroad,  adverts  to  one  great  cause  of  British 
commercial  supremacy,  that  “•she  not  only  has  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Europeas  her  neighbors, 
but  she  is  fifteen  hundred  miles ,  or  two  weeks,  nearer  than  we  are  to  alt  the  other  ports  of  the  world ,  except 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  American  continent  north  of  the  equator  and  the  West  Indies.  He  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  table  of  distances  to  be  saved  by  the  Panama  route : 


PLAGES. 

[New  route 
from 

New- York. 

i  Old  route 
from 

New-York. 

From 

Liverpool. 

To  Calcutta,  via. ....... 

. Capo  of  Good  Hope . 

Miles. 

Miles. 

17,500 

Miles. 

10,000 

Cape  Horn . . . 

- - 

23,000 

21,500 

Isthmus  of  Panama . .  . 

13,400 

— 

— 

. Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

_ 

19,500 

18,000 

Cape  Horn, . . 

- - 

21,500; 

20,000 

Isthmus  of  Panama. . . . . . 

10,600 

— —  J 

— 

To  Shanghae,  via. ..... 

— 

20,000 

18,500 

Cape  Horn. . . . 

— , — 

22,000 

20,500 

Isthmus  of  Panama . 

10,400 

— 

- - 

To  Valparaiso,  via, . 

- - 

12,900 

11,400 

Isthmus  of  Panama . 

4,800 

— ■ - 

— 

Tn  Dali  no  via . 

. . . .  .Cape  Horn . 

_ 

13,500 

12,000 

Isthmus  of  Panama . . 

!  =  3,500 

To  Guayaquil,  via.. .... 

. . . .  <  Cape  Horn. . . . 

— — 

14,300 

12,800 

.  -  - 

Isthmus  of  Panama . . 

2,S00 

— 

— 

To  Panama,  via. . 

. Cape  Horn . . 

_ 

16,000 

©  1 
© 

Isthmus  of  Panama . 

2,000 

To  San  Bias,  via . 

— 

17,800 

16,300 

Isthmus  of  Panama. . . . 

3,800 

— 

— 

To  Mazatlau,  via . 

— _ 

18,000 

16,500 

Isthmus  of  Panama. . . . . 

4000 

- -  .j 

— 

To  San  Diego,  via . 

, . , .  .Cape  Horn . 

-  ; 

18,500 

17,000 

Isthmus' of  Panama. . . . 

4,500 

— 

- - 

To  San  Francisco,  via. . . 

— 

19,000 

17,500 

Isthmus  of  Panama . . . 

5,000 

— 

— 
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When  Venice  conducted  the  commerce  of 
the  East,  she  supplied  all  the  world  with  its 
products.  The  disadvantages  of  this  trade 
Were  great,  land  carriage  as  well  as  sea,  and 
various  shipments  and  reshipments,  yet  the 
richness  of  the  trade  endured  them  all,  and 
made  '-her  “  Queen  of  cities — a  new  Tyre.” 
The  Byzantiuns  had  long  before  conducted 
the  same  trade-  by  voyages  up  the  JEndus. 
overland  communications  to  Oxus  and  down 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  navigation  to  tlis  Volga, 

(. transportation  again  across  the  country  to  the 
Tanais,  thence  to  the  Buxine,  with  a  resbip- 
ment  there.  Precious  indeed  must  be  the  trade 
which  can  flourish  amid  all  these  obstacles ! 


As  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  East, 
however,  increased  after  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English, 
we  find  the  European  trade  with  Asia  prodi¬ 
giously  augmented.  In  the  best  days  of  Ve¬ 
nice  (A.  D.  1400)  this  trade  did  not  exceed 
20,000,000  ducats,  or  require  above  600  ships 
of  600  tons  each.  Whereas,  including  America 
now,  according  to  a  report  made  to  Congress, 
by  ME  Breese, and  adding  feib  increase.  since 
his  dates,  and  value  of  ships  engaged,  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  East,  with  all  the 
worlcVannually,  may  be  estimated  at  300,000,- 
000  cf  dollars,  requiring  2,000  ships. 


Table  I. — Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels ,  amount  vf  ...tonnage  and  crews ,  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  following  countries  from ■  and  to  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Pacific. 

r~ — - - INWARD. - - , - —OUTWARD. - -% 


Ships. 

England,  1842 . 877 

United  States,  1845  - . . 829 

France,  1833 . 117 

Antwerp,  1839 . .  , ... .  „ ... .  _  __  _  •/„  7 

Bremen,  1841 . .  6 

Hamburg,  1841 _ ..........  10 

Netherlands,  1840 . .  188 

Russia.  with  China,  estimated  from  ) 
the  commerce  now  overland,  to  [•  50 

require. . . . . . ) 

Total . ....1,584 


Tonnage, 

Men.  0 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Men'. 

329,404 

16,698 

^  823 

348,724 

18,468 

111,180 

6,998 

367-' 

125,5,82 

8,305 

36,040 

2,048 

117 

36,040 

2,038 

2,860 

1 25 

.  272 

12 

1,800 

100 

5,000 

200 

’  10 

5,000 

200 

97,231 

5,150 

221 

113,862 

5,625 

^  25,000 

1,000 

50 

25,000 

1,000 

608,515 

32,319 

1,589 

654,480 

35,648 

Table  II. —  Valite  of  trade  conducted  by  above  shipping 


Great  Britain, . .  ...... 

IMTG&TS. 

EXTORTS. 

$59,187,185 
8,238,050 
500,000 
400,000 
...  400,000 

4,702,000 
5,443,828 

Antwerp,  no  statistics,  but  estimated  on  number  of  ships .  700,000 

Hamburg,  “  “  “  0  .  500,000 

Bremen,  “  «  “  .  610,000 

The  Netherlands. . . :-s, . . . . .  23,527,390 

United  States.  . . . . .  1 1,438,403 

United  States  from  whale  fishery,  for  1845. 

157,700  bbls.  sperm  oil,,  a  88 . . $4,371,444  ) 

272,809  “  whale  oil  a  38i. .  2.864.495  V  8.300.957 

3,195.054  lbs.  bone, -a  33j . . . . 

..  lj065j018  ) 

Add  overland  Russia  with  China.., 

$146,814,165 

$78,871,063 

7,581,295 

c  Total... 

$86,452,358 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  trade 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  estimated 
at  2,000,  of  the  value  of  860,000,000.  Pas¬ 
sengers  to  and  from  Bombay  and  England  an¬ 
nually,  about  4,000,  paying  from  5  to  900  dol¬ 
lars  each,  and  occupying  from  40  to  50  days.* 


*  This  of  course  is  by  the  overland  route  by  Gibral¬ 
tar,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  etc.  In  a 
late  number  of  Chambers's  Miscellany  is  described 
the  route,  thirty-nine  or  forty  days,  and  the  expense 
£120,  $600,  from  Southampton  to  Bombay, 


Extra  baggage  $15  per  hundred  pounds. 
English  mails  to  Bombay  And  China  $2,000,- 
000,  making  $4,000,000  expended  annually  in 
passengers  and  mails  to  the  East. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
trade  with  eastern  countries  is  us  ceptible  of 
almost  unlimited  extension,  were  their  dis¬ 
tance  lessened  one  half,  or  two  thirds,  and  the 
time  of  travel  reduced  in  a  similar  propor¬ 
tion.  Many  new  products  would  then  endure 
transportation  which  ftre  now  too  perishable 
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or  bulky.  The  travel  also  would  be  increased. 
In  troth  there  would  be  added  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  eastern  consumers. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  in  their  infancy. 
There  are  a  million  ancl  one  half  Polynesian 
Islanders;  Celebes  contains  3  millions;  and 
Java  5  or  6  millions,  who  export  §30,000,000 
annually  to  Holland.  Sumatra,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2j000,000,  exports  30,000,000  pounds 
-apices.  .Borneo,  with  3  to  4  millions,  exports 
gold,  tin,  antimony,  and  diamonds.  The  Phil¬ 
ippines  have  3,500,000,  producing  sugar,  cof¬ 
fee,  indigo,  hemp.  Singapore  is  the  centre  of 
Indian  trade  ;  India  contains  184,000,000  in¬ 
habitants,  including  Cabul  and  Afghanistan;*  | 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Ceylon,  etc.,  with 
a  commerce  of  §150,000,000  annually.  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  an  infant,  but  promising,  colony. 
Russian  America,  now  unimportant,  Manchoo 
Tartary,  and,  the  great  Sanghalin  river,  4,000 
miles  long,  connecting  with  Pekin Japan, 
with  50,000,000  people  and  the  richest  pro¬ 
ducts,  now  almost  closed  to  commerce  ;  China, 
360,000,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  274,000- 
000,  with  its  Chang-hee,  or  Shang  hai,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mighty  Yang-tsee-keang,  4,000 
miles  long,  the  Mississippi  of  China. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that ''these  vast  regions, 
so  densely  populated,  have  already  reached 
the  acme  of  their  foreign  trade,  or  is  it  not 
plausible,,  when  better  systems  of  intercourse 
are  opened,  jealousies  removed,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  extended,  that  trade  with  them  will  be 
augmented  two  or  three  fold,  reaching,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  aggregate,  five  to  eight  millions 
of  dollars  ?  Instead  of  two  thousand  travel¬ 
lers  visiting  the  East,  per  annum,  in  such  a 
contingency,  would  not  the  number  reach 
nearer  twenty  ''thousand,  which,  at  half  the 
present  rates  of  travel,  would  realize  six  or 
eight  millions  of  dollars  ? 

The  question  occurs  again,  how  can  we 
connect  ourselves  with  the  Pacific  by  a  route 
so  advantageous,  in  every  respect,  as  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  command,  if  not  to  monopolize,  its 
commerce,  and  augment  it  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated?  And  this  briogs  us  to  a  historical 
consideration  of  the  various  projects,  past  and 
present,  looking  to  a  connection  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  and.  Pacific  Oceans. 

In  the  search  of  a  western  and  shorter  pas¬ 
sage  to  India,  Columbus  discovered  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  as  the  Portuguese  had  skirted 
along  Africa  and  doubled  the  Cape  for  an 
eastern  passage.  The  Portuguese  rested  in 
their  brilliant  discoveries,  and  in  the  wealth 
which  they  brought.  Spain,  on  the  contrary, 
still  sought  the  nearer  route,  and  explored  the 
American  continent  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  strait  or  channel  through  it  to  India. 
She  sought  in  vain  in  the  extreme  north ; 
about  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  along  the  Mex¬ 
ican  coasts,  and  throughout  the  extent  of  all 
South  America;  finding,  however,  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  ultimately,  though  long  af¬ 


terward,  Cape  Horn.  These  were  far  from 
presenting  the  much  desired  advantage. 

No  sooner  had  Cortez  been  securely  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mexico,  than  he  commenced  anew 
the  search,  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
throughout  all  the:  coast.  He  wrote  to  the 
emperor  :  “ 1  have  received '  information  as 
well  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  as  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  navigators,  there  exists  a 
strait  leading  to  the  opposite  sea”  He  writes 
again:  “Should  we,  with  the  Divine  assist¬ 
ance,  so  hit  upon  this  strait,  that  the  naviga¬ 
tion  from  the  spice  countries  (the  East  Indies) 
to  the  kingdom  of  your  majesty  would  be¬ 
come  excellent  and  shorter,  so 'much  so  that 
it  would  be  two  thirds  less  than  the  present 
navigation ,  and  without  any  .  danger  to  the 
ships  in  going  or  coming,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  Spaniards  appeared,  at  last,  satisfied 
in  this  quarter,  and  sent  out  expeditions  to 
northwest  of  America,  in  the  hope  of  greater 
success  there.  In  one  of  these  was  explored 
the  Gulf  of  California,  aud  in  another  Friar 
Marcos  asserted  the  discovery  of  regions, 
which  no  one  afterward  could  find,  northwest 
of  Mexico,  beyond  35°  of  latitude,  abounding 
in  gold,  silver,  precious. stones,  arid  a  civilized 
population  !*  The  final  conclusion  was  that 
no  navigable  passage  existed  south  of  the. 
latitude  of  40°,  and  soon,  says  Mr.  Greenhow, 
the  Spanish  policy  maintained,  “  the  discovery 
of  any  passage,  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
European  vessels  into  the  Pacific,  would  be 
deleterious  to  the  power  and  interest  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World.”!- 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  direct  commerce  was  opened  between  the 
Spanish  East  India-  possessions  and  Mexico. 
For  the  first  time  Europeans  crossed  the  Pa¬ 
cific  in  direct  voyages  from  Asia  to  America. 
‘‘Large  ships,  called  galleons,  sailed  annually 
from  Acapulco  to  Manilla  in  the  Philippines, 
and  to  Macao  and  China,  laden  with  precious 
metals  and  European  merchandise ;  in  return 
for  which  they  brought  back  silks,  spices  and 
porcelain,  for  consumption  in  America,  or  for 
transportation  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe ; 
while  an  extensive  trade,  in  articles  equally 
valuable,  was  carried  on  between  Panama  and 
the  various  port's  of  Peru  and  Chili.” 

The  English  now  appear  up- m  the  theatre; 
and,  jealous  of  the  lucrative  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  which  has  sprung  up,  the  buccaniers, 
under  Drake  and  Cavendish,  infest  the  waters 
of  the  western  world,  To  this  period  may  be 
traced  the  ingenious  fictions  of  a  passage  to 
the  northwest,  through  the  continent ,  so  long 
credited  and  known,  even  Upon  the  maps,  as 
the  Straits  of  Anian,  or- of  Fuea. 

Between  the  years  1600  and  1760  the  search 
was  continued,  with  various  interest,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  discoveiy  of  Baffin’s  Bay  and 


*  Was  this  California  ? 
f  Vide  Spark’s  La  Sallo. 
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Hudson’s  Straits.  Hoar  the  close  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  the  English,  Spauish  and  Ame¬ 
rican  navigators  made  frequent  expeditions 
to  th#  northwest,  and  their  respective  discove¬ 
ries  became  a  question  of  keen  and  lively  in¬ 
terest  and  discussion  but  lately,  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  vcxata  gucstio  of  Oregon.  The 
English  chapter  exhibits  the  results  of  Alex¬ 
ander  McKenzie,  one  of  her  citizens,  who  tra¬ 
versed  British  America.  fiTmi  Canada  to  the 
Pacific,  being  in  search  of  an  inland  route 
across  the  continent. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  entertained  the  idea, 
as  his  dispatches  will  show,  that,  by  following 
the  Mississippi  to  its  sources,  a  communication 
could  be  had  with  the  waters  of  the  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific,  and  the  commerce  of  the  East 
commanded  by  France,  through  her  province 
of  Louisiana* 

Thomas  Jefferson,  two  hundred  years  later, 
and  soon  after  the  Louisiana  purchase,  follow¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  La  Salle,  dispatched  Lewis 
and  Clarke  on  an  expedition  to  the  northwest, 
by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi,  to  find,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  route  of  corn  a  i  ere  ial  corn  muvieation  to 
the  Pacific.f 

So  much,  then,  for  the  history  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject,  and  now  for  the  various  pro¬ 
jects  of  our  own  day,  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  same  great  end.  They  are  either, 

I.  By  Canal,  or 

II.  By  Railroad. 

Of  each  there  are  several  routes  proposed, 
with  various  degrees  of  merit,  wdiich  it  is  our 
present  purpose  to  examine.  And  first,  as  to 
canals.  These  are, 

1.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien. 

2.  By  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

3.  By  the  River  Atrato,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Darien. 

4.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Others,  less  practicable,  were  proposed  by 

Humboldt,  but  we  shall  consider  now  only 
those  of  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec. 

1.  Panama.  This  is  the  narrow  neck  of 
lapd  connecting  the  two  Americas ;  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Grenada ;  between  the  paral¬ 
lels  of  8°  and  11°  north  latitude;  varying  in 
breadth  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  miles, 
and  with  a  population  of  '7,200.  The  Andes 
afford  many  gaps,  or  passages,  and  the  country 
presents  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  a  ca¬ 
nal,  which  it  is  estimated  may  be  built  for 
840,000,000.  The  late  conquest  of  California 
has  given  an  interest  to  Panama,  far  greater 
than  it  has  previously  had.  Lines  of  steam¬ 
ers  constantly  ply  from  northern  ports  to  Cha- 
gres,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  other  lines  from  Pa¬ 
nama;  on  the  Pacific,  to  San  Francisco  and 
Oregon.  Little  difficulty  is  found  by  passen¬ 
gers  over  the  isthmus,  who  are  conveyed  more 
than  half  the  way  in  canoes.  We  have  seen 


*  Vide  Sparks’  La  .Salle, 
t  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  Expedition,  Vol-.  I. 


the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  expedition, 
the  scenery  and  aspect  of  the  country,  even 
from  the  pens  of  delicate  females.  The  rigors 
of  the  climate  aud  the  raiuy  season  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

2.,.  Nicaragua.  This  lake  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  11°  and  12°  north  latitude;  its  extent 
is  large,  and  its  navigable  waters  are  carried 
to  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the  river  San  Juan— 
|  navigable  during  the  rains,  according  to 
McCulloch,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Four 
to  twelve  feet  water  is  always  afforded  in  the 
Rio  Juan,  and  it  is  proposed  to  improve  its 
navigation,  or  to  construct  a  canal  frpm  the 
Lake  Nicaragua,  which  is  adapted  to  ships  of 
largest  burthen,  to  the  Pacific,  fifteen  and 
three  fourths  miles,  through  a  country  elevated, 
in  general,  not  more  than  nineteen  feet.  The 
level  of  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  the  difference 
in  level  between  the  two  oceans  is  twenty  or 
twenty-two  feet.  For  a  canal,  there  must  be 
one  mile  of  tunnel,  and  two  miles  of  deep  cut¬ 
ting  through  volcanic  rock,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  locks.  Mr.  Bailey,  under  direction 
of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  made  a  survey  in 
1837-8,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  a  canal  at 
about  $30,000,000. 

3.  Tehuantepec,  The  Rio  Guascecualco 
has  its  mouth  in  the  Mexican  province  of  Vera 
Cruz,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  route  across  the 
isthmus  follows  the  course  of  the  river  as  far 
as  Tarifa,  at  which  town  a  canal  or.  railroad 
will  begin,  passing  into  the  western  lakes 
which  are  discharged  into  the  Pacific.  The 
width  of  the  isthmus  in  this  part  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  miles,  and  its  central 
mountainous  chain  exhibits  a  depression  in  the 
line  of  the  route.  For  twenty -five  miles  a 
plain  is  formed,  whose  streams  flow  north 
and  south.  There  are  passes  or  gates  here, 
such  as  Chivola  and  Tarifa  The  northward 
streams  enter  the  Guascecualco— the  southern, 
the  Chiapa,  which  is  discharged  in  the  lake 
east  of  Tehuantepec,  on  the  Pacific.  We  have 
before  us  the  survey  and  charts  of  Moro,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1832  surveyor  under  Garay,  who 
had  obtained  the  right  of  way  from  Mexico, 
for  fifty  years,  aud  the  property  in  all  the 
lands  for  thirty  miles  on  either  side — the  pas¬ 
sage  to  be  opened  to  all  nations,  aud  considered 
neutral  ground.  The  Spauish  engineer  con¬ 
ceives  the  whole  extent  of  the  Guascecualco 
may  be  rendered  navigable  by  artificial  means, 
and  without  exorbitant  cost.  He  proposes 
also  to  remove  the  bar  on  the'  Pacific  entrance, 
and  estimates  the  whole  expense  of  the  canal 
85,000,000  francs— less  than  820,000,000. 

The  late  Vice  President,  George  M.  Dallas, 
strongly  advocated  the  Tehuantepec  route,  in 
an  able  and  elaborate  paper,  and  suggested 
the  importance  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico,  securing  to  us  for  ever  the 
right  of  way.  The  Mexicans,  it  is  understood, 
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would  not  listen  to  this ;  though  it  is  likely,  as 1 
they  can  never  hope  to  make  the  improve¬ 
ment  themselves,  they  would,  upon  some  nfiore 
suitable  occasion,  readily  make  the  concession. 

In  regard  to  the  canal  communication  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  would  never  undertake  it,  we  think, 
unless— which  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  at 
least  for  half  a  century— the  territories  were 
ours,  or  unless  an  overland  communication 
across  our  present  possessions  weroTOund  im¬ 
practicable.  W ould  the  British  ?  And  this, 
too,  in  ash  depend  upon  the  chances  of  our  rail¬ 
road,  as  above  hinted  at.  If  that  succeeds,  of 
course  the  Isthmus  canal  would  beunnecessary, 
and  we  opine  that  one  would  require  as  long 
to  build  as  the  other.  But  this  is  anticipating. 
When  the  American  continent  becomes  as 
densely  populous  as  Europe,  these,  and  many 
other  connections,  may  all  he  in  successful 
operation  together. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  various  projected 
railroad  routes  across  the  continent.  They  are: 

1.  Across  Panama — the  Aspinwalls’. 

2.  Across  Tehuantepec— Mr.  Hargous’. 

3.  Tampico  to  MazatianT  0 

4.  Natchez  to  Mazatlan— Mr.  Patterson’s. 

5.  Galveston  to  San  Diego — Gen.  Houston’s. 

6.  St.Louis  to  San  Francisco--Mr.  Benton's* 

V.  Lake  Michigan  to  Oregon  and  Sail  Fran- 

cisCo — Mr.  Whitney’s. 

8.  Memphis  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or 
San  Francisco. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  are  either  wholly,  or 
in  part,  through  foreign  territory,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  entirely  through  our  own.  We  take 
them  in  order. 

1.  Panama  Railroad. — -At  the  last  session 
of  Congress  considerable  excitement  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Aspimvall 
and  others  to  construct  this  road,  on  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  contract  from  government,  to  carry 
the  mails,  troops,  and  government  stores,  for 
ten  years,  at  8250,000  per  annum.  The  road 
to  be  guaranteed  complete  in  three  years,  and 
to  charge  Americans  no  more  than  $8  each, 
for  passage,  and  88  per  ton,  freight.  These 
rates  to  be  reduced  after  the  first  five  years  to 
$5  each,  and  three  fourths  of  the  road  to  be 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  Statens. 

Able  speeches  were  made  in  the  Senate,  by 
Messrs.  Benton,  Douglass,  Clayton,  Webster 
and  Dayton,  in  advocacy  of  the  scheme,  and 
by  Downs,  Niles,  Allen,  Butler,  Davis  and 


*A  memorial  was  presented,  at  last  Congress,  to 
carry  the  mail  between  these  two  points  by  express, 
on  the  part  ot  W.  A.  Bradley,  and  others,  and  report¬ 
ed  on  by  Mr.  Bell  and  Senator  Husk. 

We  read,  also,  in  the  Railroad  Journal,  the  memo¬ 
rial  to  Congress,  of  Bayard,  praying  aid  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  railroad  from  St.  Loiiis,  intersecting  the  Rio 
Grande,  Red  and  Gila  rivers;  and  one  from  Dennis 
Keenan,  Jr.,  proposing  a  railroad  and  magnetic  tele¬ 
graph,  from  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  to  the  Pacific.  Truly 
is  this  an  age  of  enterprise. 


Foote,  in  opposition.  We  give  some  extracts 
from  the  debate,  as  ,  possessing  great  interest, 

Mr.  Benton  said :  “  It  is  therefore  a  tempo¬ 
rary  road  for  us — uoLtemporary  for  other  na¬ 
tions— but  for  usv  it  is  a  temporary  road  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  a  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  design  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  conceived,  and  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  I  have  been  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  and  studying  details  for  thirty  years ;  and 
x  mtckiu  ttt  a,  proper  time  to  w  ing  n  uul, 
with  those  details,  for  commencing  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  road.  With  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  my  views, of  the  projected  route 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  that  we  are  to 
use  as  a  temporary  route,  it  will  be  seen  that 
The  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  about 
it  at  once— to  do  it  immediately,  or  the  whole 
object  is  lost.  I  am  for  no  permanent  road 
outside  of  my  country.  I  am  for  no  perma¬ 
nent  road  for  America,  either  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Darien,  Tehuantepec,  or  any  where 
else.  I  am  only  for  a  temporary  measure, 
with  respect  to  any  route,  sir ;  but  I  take  that 
one  which  can  be  got  first,  and  which  will  an¬ 
swer  our  purposes  better  than  any  other.-  If- 
we  undertake  to  institute  comparisons  between 
different  routes,  even  if  we  have  a  legal  and 
political  right  to  do  so,  why,  sir,  the  very  ob¬ 
ject  for  winch  I  want  a  road  outside  of  our 
country  is  lost  I  want  it,  sir,  directly.  I 
want  it  for  present  use ;  and  if  we  have  to 
wait,  why,  sir,  we  may  as  well  throw  up  the 
whole,  and  wait  for  our  own.  I  have  no  idea, 
sir,  of  doing  any  thing  permanent  outside  of 
our  country- — no  idea  of  going  into  expenses, 
or  bargains,  or  arrangements,  -which  are  to 
keep  me  outside  of  my  own  country  one  mo¬ 
ment  beyond  the  time  that  we  are  able  to 
finish  our  road.” 

Mr.  Webster  said  :  “  I  have  a  strong  dis¬ 
position  to  think  the  measure  is  a  proper  one. 
The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  call  for  it.  There  is  nothing  in  those  circum¬ 
stances  likely  to  make  them  so  short-lived  and 
temporary,  as  that  within  a  year  or  two,  or  any 
number  of  years,  we  may  justly  apprehend  and 
consider  that  this  work  will  not  be  necessary  ; 
and  I  repeat  again,  that  if  there  were  a  pro¬ 
position  at  the  same  time  for  the  other  work, 
if  it  were  in  as  advanced  a  state  as  this,  and 
we  were  to  have  but  one,  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  the  other ;  and  I  fully  believe 
both  are  to  be  accomplished,  and  still  other 
modes  of  communication  are  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  across  our  own  territory,  without  any  oc¬ 
casion  to  enter  the  territories  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.” 

^  Mr.  Clayton  said :  “  This  is  to  be  an  Ame¬ 
rican  road.  It  will  have  that  character 
abroad,  do  what  you  may.  American  citi¬ 
zens  are  intrusted  with  the  construction  of  it. 
Well,  if  this  work  is  to  be,  and  be  called  an 
American  work,  I  desire  that  it  should  be  a 
road  worthy  of  the  American  name ;  and,  in 
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my  opinion,  the  American  government  should, 
within  its  constitutional  sphere,  aid,  as  far  as 
it  can,  individual  enterprise  in  making  a  road 
worthy  of  the  Americai^character.  I  do  not 
want  a  road  attempted  there  by  individuals 
and  carried  on  by  piecemeal,  commencing  with 
a  railroad  of  a  few  miles,  and  perhaps  ending 
for  some  years  to  come  with  a  plank  or  a  mule 
road.  I  desire  that  the  improvement  should 
go  on  continuously  and  in  the  shortest  prac¬ 
ticable  time.  And  now  allow  me  one  general 
remark  in  regard  to  the  sum  to  be  expended. 
I  would  aid,  as  far  as  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government  will  enable  us  to 
do  it,  in  making  a  road  from  the  Mississippi 
river  to  the  Pacific,  or  a  road  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Tehuantepec,  as  I  design  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  proposed  by  this 
bill ;  and  whatever  the  cost,of..%:pussage  by 
canal  or  railroad  across  to  the  Pacific  on 
either  isthmus  may  be,  whether  two  millions, 
two  and  a  half  millions,  rix  millions,  twenty 
millions,  or  even  fifty  millions,  I  say,  sir,  that 
the  wit  of  man  canuofc  find  any  other  mode  of 
expending  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
much  for  the  benefit  of  this  country  and  of 
the  whole  human  family.  And  I  repeat  that 
I  do  think  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  nothing  has  yet  been  attempted 
with  success  to  save  our  commerce  the  dan¬ 
gerous  navigation  of  nine  thousand  miles 
around  the  cape.  I  take  the  proposition  now 
before  us  because  it  is  practicable.  I  would 
not  delay  the  work  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day.  If  we  can,  by  expending 
the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
or  less,  accomplish  so  great  an  object,  I  say, 
for  one,  that  I  am  willing  to  authorize  the 
expenditure.” 

The  objections  to  the  bill  were  strongly 
urged— that  it  was  a  contribution  indirectly 
for  internal  improvements ;  that  the  monopoly 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with 
Grenada,  making  the  passage  free  ;  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  government  would  it¬ 
self  build  the  road;  that  the  consideration 
offered  by  the  company  was  inadequate ; 
that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  bound  down  go  long  a  time  to  a 
route  far  beyond  our  own  country ;  that  the 
steamers  to  Chagres  mnifc  enter  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  an  enemy’s  sea,  perhaps,  and  have  their 
coal  depots  at  Jamaica;  that  it  is  far  less  de¬ 
sirable,  and  not  more  practicable,  than  the 
Tehuantepec  route,  tfcc.,  &c* 

Mr.  Underwood  said:  “ Now,  sir,  I  have 
given  you  these  speculations  and  these  data, 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  at  all,  it  is 


*  It  was  understood  that  this  was  a  mere  question 
of  time,  and  the  Aspinwalls  would,  build  the  road  in 
ten  years,  whether  they  had  the  government  con¬ 
tract  or  not.  --  ~  • 


very  manifest  that  it  is  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  route  for  the  investment  of  capital  on 
the  face  of  the  earths  There  is  to  be  nothing 
like  it.  If-  is  to  transcend  every  other  rail 
road  that  hi\s  been  constructed.  And  what, 
then,  are  you  doing  ?  It  is  a  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  government — a  departure 
from  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution — 
to  make  millionaires  of  the  members  of  this 
company.  That,  sir,  is  your  bill  I  believe 
it  was  suggested  that  it  was  an  extra-terri¬ 
torial  improvement.  So  much  the  worse  for 
me;  so  much  the  better  for  my  argument, 
but  worse  for  r^y  feelings.  I  want  to  im¬ 
prove  my  own  country.  I  want  to  make  a 
railroad — one  or  two,  if  you  please — across 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific; 
but  I  want  it  in  our  own  country,  it  I  can  get 
it.  I  will  not  object  to  this,  if  you  will  place 
it  on  a  basis  by  which  I  can  see  that  we  get 
an  equivalent  for  the  money  which  we  pay : 
bnt  I  will  not  give  a  cent— I  am  too  demo¬ 
cratic  for  that — by  way  of  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  to  a  favored  few.  With  the  views  I 
have  taken  of  this  matter,^  based  on  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  I  have  read,  and  looking  at  what 
the  government  will  give  under  this  act,  and 
what  individuals  must  pay,  it  must  be  the 
most  profitable  investment  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  To  this  bill,  then,  sir,  I  am  altogether 
opposed.  I  am  further  opposed  to  it,  because 
we  have  not  the  data  upon  which  to  act,  and 
because  I  believe  that  this  thing  has  taken 
a  step  which  it  should  not  have  taken.” 

2.  Tehuantepec  Railroad — This  was  a 
proposition  of  Mr,  Hargous,  of  New- York, 
yvho  has  a  grant  for  fifty  years  from  Mexico 
to  build  the  road  —that  Republic  to  impose 
no  taxes  upon  travellers  or  imposts,  to  allow 
foreigners  to  acquire  real  estate  and  exercise 
all  trades,  except  mining,  for  fifty  leagues  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  But  we  adopt  the 
words  of  the  memorial : 

‘“From  these  surveys  it  is  established  that 
the  entire  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  in  a  straight 
line,  and  presents  a  wide  plain  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Guascecualco  to  the  port  of  the 
Meza  de  Tarifa,  a  table  or  elevated  plain  on 
the  line  of  the  Andes,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  again  descends  to  a  plain  which  reaches 
the  Pacific,  The  summit  level  to  be  over¬ 
come  is  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Thirty 
miles  of  the  river  Coatzacoalcos  are  navigable, 
for  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  fifteen 
miles  beyond  this  for  vessels  of  light  draught, 
leaving  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  of  railroad  to  be  made.  It  would  oc¬ 
cupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
details  of  these  surveys,  and  which  go  to 
show  so  strongly  how  easily  a  railroad  can 
be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  abso- 
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lute  practicability  has  been  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained/ 

“  In  other  respects  it  affords  great  facilities 
for  construction.  ‘  The  entire  course  of  the 
Guasceeualco  is  bounded  by  forests,  which 
can  supply  immense  quantities  of  the  proper 
kind  of  timber  suitable  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  and  all  of  which  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  the  property  of  the  com* 

S  undertaking  the  construction  of  the 
Limestone,  strong  clay,  asphaltum, 
and  building  stone  of  the  best  quality,  suit¬ 
able  for  bridges  where  necessary,  are;j  placed 
as  if  purposely  by  nature,  all  along  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  route.  The  Zapotecos  and  other 
Indians  can  be  found  in  quite  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  at  those  points 
where  foreign  labor  is  indispensable,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  such  as  to  allow  them  to  pursue 
their  labor  without  either  inconvenience  or 
injury  to  their  health.  The  climate,  though 
warm,  is  healthy.  The  natives  are ''mild, 
submissive  and  tractable.  There  are  ample 
sources  whence  to  obtain  a  stock  of  domes* 
tic  animals  and  beasts  of  burden/  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  line,  secured  by  the  grant,  as 
well  for  the  purposes  of  a  communication 
across  the  isthmus  as  for  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  foreigners,  all  the  productions 
of  the  equatorial  and  temperate  regions  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance for  the 
valley  of  the  isthmus  produces  the  former, 
aud  ou  ascending  to  the  more  elevated  coun¬ 
try  bordering  on  the  valley,  the  climate  of 
the  temperate  zone  is  found  there,  as  well  as 
its  productions.  At  each  end  of  the  railroad 
are  suitable  places  for  fine  harbors,  as 
well  as  to  depth,  size,  and  security  from 
Btorms.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guasceeualco.  By  different 
navigators  the  water  has  been  sounded,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  have  been 
found  on  it  at  low  water.  Commodore  Perry, 
in  his  survey  in  1847,  found  twelve  feet. 
At  a  smail  pass  at  the  entrance  of  the  ocean, 
on  the  Pacific  side,  there  is  at  low  water 
seven  feet.  Your  petitioner,  however,  is  con¬ 
vinced,  from  the  character  of  the  obstruc¬ 
tions,  that  they  cau,  at  a  small  expense  of 
time  and  moneys  be  removed  easily,  and 
will  then  open  an  entrance  for  vessels  of 
large  size  into  ports  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  He  is  prepared  to  show  this  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  honorable  body. 


“  Such  are  some  of  the  physical  advan¬ 
tages  connected  with  this  route.  There  are 
others,  however,  no  less  important.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante¬ 
pec  is  3,294  miles,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
5,000— -thus  showing  that  the  route  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  1,706  miles  shorter 
than  by  Panama.  The  distance  from  New- 
York  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  4,744 
miles,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  5.S58 — 
making  the  route  by  Tehuantepec  from  New- 
York  to  San  Francisco  1,104  miles  shorter 
than  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.” 

Mr.  Foote  offered  the  following  remarks 
and  table :  “  From  New- York  to  Chagres 
and  the  mouth  of  ther Guasceeualco  river,  the 
distance  will  be  about  the  same  for  steam 
vessels ;  but  that  for  sail  vessels,  the  route 
to  Chagres  is  niuch  the  longest,  as  a  vessel 
might  have  to  go  outside  of  Cuba,  St  Do- 
|  mingo,  and  Jamaica,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
current  controlled  by  the  trade  winds;  that 
the  Panama  route  strikes  the;  Pacific  ocean 
some  twelve  hundred  miles  (more  or  less) 
more  distant  from  California  than  the  termi¬ 
nus  on  the  Pacific  of  the  Tehuantepec  route ; 
that  the  Tehuantepec  route  passes  through 
a  healthy  country,  whilst  the  Panama  route 
traverses  a  region  confessedly  more  sickly 
than  any  in  North  America  besides;  that 
from  New-Orleans  it  is  650  miies  further  to 
Chagres  than  to  Guasceeualco;  that  the 
marine  route  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Tehuantepec  route  is  altogether  iti  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  whereas  the  Chagres  route  is  out¬ 
side  of  all  the  West  Iud.ia  islands  (A  highly  im¬ 
portant  consideration  m  time  of  war) ;  that 
the  soundings  on  the  bar  at  Guasceeualco  are, 
according  to  the  highest  authority,  at  most 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  IS  to  20  feet,  and 
never  lower  than  12  feet  3  inches,  with  a  tide 
of  two  feet ;  that  distinguished  English  engi¬ 
neers  have  reported  that  $3,000j()00  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  safe  and  convenient  port 
at  Tamon  bay  ;  that  at  Manama,  vessels  can¬ 
not  approach  nearer  than  three  miles,  and  a 
pier  will  have  to  be  constructed  about  that 
distance;  whereas,  at  Boca  "Barra,  where 
the  Tehuantepec  route  is  to  terminate  on  the 
Pacific,  there  is  a  fine  port ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  following  table  (which  I  request  to  be 
read)  may  be  fully  relied  on  in  all  respects : 
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c.  0  ^ 

VOYAGE. 

Distance  in  nauti¬ 
cal  miles. 

Distance  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Te¬ 
huantepec. 

Difference  saved. 

Hew- York  to  Boca  Barra,  round  Cape  Horn,  crossing  the  line 

in  long.  26°  \V.,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Boca 

12,390  ! 

3,830 

9,060 

Hew -York  to  Canton,  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,1 

crossing  the  line  in  long,  26°  W.,  going  to  lat.  41°  S.}  and 
eastward  to  long,  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  thence  by  the  straits  of 

Sunda.  . . . .  . . . . . . 

15,540 

11,950 

8,590 

Hew-Orleans  to  Boca  Barra,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  St.  Thomas, 

Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Boca  Barra. ........ .! 

12,510 

900 

11,610 

Hew-Orleans  to  Columbia  river,  round  Cape  Horn.  , . .  „ . _ ! 

14,830 

3,220 

11,610 

Hew- Orleans  to  Columbia  river,  inland  journey  up  the  Missis 

sippi,  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. _ 

3,400 

3,220 

180 

[VoA  —This  has  a  land  journey  of  900  miles,  full  of  diffi¬ 

culties.] 

Hew- York  to  the.  Columbia  riyer . \ . 

— 

6,650 

Mr.  Dayton,  in  opposition  to  the  road,  read 
a  letter  from  Col  Abort, _  of  the  Topograph¬ 
ical  Engineers,  and  from  Lieut.  Maury^ 
extract  first  from  Col.  Abert : 

“It  is  supposed  that  the  railroad  of  this 
route  will  pass  through  Chevela  as  its  sum¬ 
mit  pass,  about  700  feet  above  the  ocean 
on  either  side.  The  communication  with  the 
Pacific  on  the  southern  side  is  by  means  of 
two  small,  lakes  called  the  Upper  and  Lower 
lake.  The  railroad  lauding  will,  probably,  be 
on  the  Upper  lake,  and  the  developed  length 
of  the  road  from  the  landing  to  Chevela  will 
not,  I  think,  be  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  The 
northern  terminus  of  the  road,  at  a  point 
where  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ceases,  will  be  at  the  lower  end  of  Tacami- 
chapa  island,  an  inland  of  the  Guascecnalco 
river.  A  straight  or  air  line  cannot  be  taken 
a9  a  line  for  the  length  of  the  road,  which 
must  of  necessity  deviate  from  such  a  line 
and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  principal 
streams. 

“  From  ,  information  derived  from  those 
much  interested  in  this  route,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  a  railroad  can  be  located  be¬ 
tween  Chevela  aud  the  point  on  the  Guasoe 
cualcd  before  designated  of  not  less  than  120 
miles.  This  would  make  the  whole  road  155 
miles  long. 

“From  the  surveys  of  our  navy,  when  on 
duty  in  the  gulf  (luring  the  late  war,  twelve 
feet  water  was  found  over  the  Guascecualco 
bar*  and  it  is  also  said  that  at  times  this 
depth  is  increased  to  fourteen  feet. 

“  During  the  season  of  northers,  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  dangerous,  if  not  impassable  bar, 
rarely  approached  during  that  season,  as  the 
adjacent  coast  affords'  no  adequate  shelter. 
The  harbor  on  the  gulf  side  is  tl^e  Guascecu¬ 


alco  river,  a  safe  and  good  harbor  after  the 
bar  is  passed. 

“  The  harbor  on  the  Pacific  side  is  the  lakes 
or  lagoons  before  described;  for  Tehuantepec 
bay  ia  an  open  roadstead,  without  protection 
or  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  this  bay  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  liable  to  frequent  and  violent 
tempests.  The  entrance  to  these  lagootis  is 
through  a  narrow  passage  between  the  lower 
lagoon  and  the  Pacific,  called  the  Boca  Barra. 
It  cannot  be  made  by  sailing  vessels  with  an 
adverse  wind,  nor  by  steamers,  uuder  such 
circumstances,  without  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  The  inside  of  Boca  Barra  is  closed 
by  a  bar,  over  which  not  more  than  eight 
feet  of  water  has  been  found. 

“  This  route  being  155  miles  (of  railroad), 
if  it  be  supposed  to  cost  as  much. as  the  Pa¬ 
nama  route  (and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  cost 
less),  the  total  cost  will  be  $12,913,900.” 

The  total  length  of  the  Tehuantepec  route 
can  be  stated  as  follows : 

155  miles  of  railroad.  (7 

15  of  water,  through  the  two  lakes  to  the 
Pacific. 

30  (about)  of  river  navigation,  from  the 
foot  of  Tacamichapa  island  to  the 

- —  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

200  miles. 

Lieut.  Maury  remarks :  M  There  is  now  in 
the  course  of  publication  at  this  office  a  chart 
of  the  mouth  and  bar  of  the  Guascecualco, 
from  a  very  accurate  survey  made  by  Lieut. 
Leigh,  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry,  in 
1848.  It  appears  by  that,  that  there  is  not 
more  than  1 2  J- feet  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river. 

“  I  would  here  remark  that  there  is  in  this 
office  also  a  manuscript  copy  of  Cayetano 
Moro’s  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
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under  the  Garay  grant.  The  original,  from 
which  this  copy  was  tali  on,  was  found  by 
Commodore  Mackenzie  at  Mina-tifclan  in  1847, 
in  possesion  of  one  of  the  assistants  on  that 
survey,  and  the  copy  here  was  made  by 
Lieut.  May,  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry. 

“  The  surveys  by  our  own  officers  differ  so 
widely,  and  in  such  essential  particulara^rom 
the  Moro  survey,  that  they  'discredit-  it  in 
some  of  its  most  important  features,  and 
show  it  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence. 

■  “Lieut.  Leigh’s  soundings  I  know  to  be 
correct.  His  chart  was  constructed  in. this 
office  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  his  note¬ 
books  are  here  on  file  for  reference.  Lieut. 
Leigh  makes  but  12|  feet  on  the  bar,  Caye- 
tano  Moro  6.2  metres,  or  2O2  feet  English. 

“Thinking  that  there  might  be  some  mis¬ 
take  in  the  matter,  which  Commodore  Perry,, 
could  explain,  I  referred  the  ^foro  survey  to 
him,  and  called  his  attention  to  this  discrep¬ 
ancy  as  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar — a 
vital  feature  in  the  advantages  of  the  route. 
By  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  he  replies  with 
regard  to  the  Moro  map:  ‘I  notice  on  a  side 
sketch  of  the  bar  the  "shoalest  water  marked 
at  6.2  metres.  "This  is  certainly  wrong,  as  I 
have  crossed  the  bar  several  times  myself, 
sounding  both  ways,  and  the  average  depth 
in  the  channel  has  not  exceeded  1 24  feet 
With  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
Pacific  side,  it  is  not  more,  however,  than -six 
or  eight  feet.  I  do  not  find  the  Boca  Barra 
recognized  by  any  chart  or  book  as  a  harbor 
or  port  into  which  vessels  may5  enter.  Ven- 
toza  is  an  open  roadstead  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  Boca  Bari'a ;  it  is  without  shelter, 
and  vessels  are  driven  out  to  sea  by  every 
gale  at  a  moment’s  warning.’ 

“  The  following  table  shows  the  shortest  na¬ 
vigable  route  in  nautical  miles,  upon  arcs  of 
great  circles,  from  New- York  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Guascecualco  and  Navy  Bay,  also  from 
New-Orleans  to  the  same  places : 

Guascecualco.  Navy  Bay.* 

New-Y ork,  via  Hole  in  the  Wall. . . .  1,800 

“  south  side  Cuba . 2,870  1,920 

New-OrlcanS... .  800  1,450 

“  On  account  of  winds  and  currents,  the 
average  time  under  canvas,  from  New- York, 
is  rather  less  to  Navy  Bay  than’  to  Guascecu- 
alco  by  either  route.”f 

3.  Tampico  and  Mazatlan  Railroad. — "We 
have  merely  seen  this  suggested,  and  believe 
no  survey  has  been  made.  The  distance 
would  not  exceed  seven  hundred  miles. 
Mexico,  it  is  not  likely,  will  ever  have  the 
means  of  constructing  such  a  road  acrpss  her 


*  Near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  forty-four  miles 
from  Panama,  by  sea. 

t  See  the  latest  information  and  surveys  upon 
this  subject  in  De  How’s  Review,  voi.  xiii.,  July,  1852. 
VOL,  7-. 
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territories.  A  far  better  road  is,  however, 
proposed  by  the  Mexicans,  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Acapulco,  passing  through  Jalapa,  Cordova, 
Puebla,  Cuernavaca  and  Mexico;  the  entire 
mule  route  being,  according  to  the  common 
itineraries,  from  Yera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  252 
miles,  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  27  0  pules— -in 
all,  522  miles.  A  greater  difficulty  than  the 
length,  however,  is  the  immense  height  which 
has  to  be  ascended  and  descended  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  between  the  two  seas.  Mexico  is  a  vast 
mountain  ridge,  or  plateau,  wide  at  the  north, 
narrowing  rapidly  at  the  south,  but  still  pre¬ 
serving  throughout  its  general  height,  which 
averages  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
feet,  or  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  altitude.  The  city  of  Mexico  itself  is 
no  less  than  some  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Nor, is  this  the  worst; 
for  from  this  mountain  ridge  rise  the  minor 
ridges,  or  chains  of  mountains,  half  as  high 
again  almost,  which  require  to  fie  .  climbed. 
Thus,  between  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf,  is  the  ridge  of  Rio  Frio,  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  feet  high ; and  on  the  west,  that  of 
El  Marques,  of  about  the  same  altitude. 
Doubtless,  lower  depressions  in  these  ridges 
might  be  found;  but  no  engineer  would  think 
lightly  of  the  task  of  locating  a  working  rail¬ 
road,  free  from  planes  and  tunnels  through 
mountains  of  solid  porphyry,  over  such  a 
country  as  central  Mexico.* 

4.  Natchez  and  Mazatlan  Railroad.— 
This  route  has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  Louisiana,  Colonel  Gadsden,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Professor  Forshay.  In  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company, 
in  1846,  Colonel  Gadsden  says:  “In  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  Atlantic  communications  with 
Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf  and  Natchez,  crossing 
the  Mississippi  at  one  or  all  of  these  points, 
roads  are  already  projected  looking  further 
to  the  west,  which,  uniting  on  a  common 
trunk,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  southwestern 
extension  and  emigration,  will  in  time  be 
made  to  course  through  the  newly  acquired 
territory  of  Texas,  and  by  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  a  terminus  at  Mazatlan  in  the  Bay 
of  California;  or,  taking  a  more  northern  di¬ 
rection,  by  the  valley  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  may  easily  pass  by  the  southern  gorges 
in  the  Stony  Mountains,  and  find,  in  the  course 
of  events,  certain  though  slow,  a  more  impos¬ 
ing  location  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific.”  Colonel  Gadsden  published  at 
the  same  time  a  map  of  the  route. 

In  July,  1848,  Mr.  Forshay  published  in 
our  Review  a  paper  upon  this  railroad  and  a 
map,  entering  into  Tnany  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  and  details.  The  distances  and  expenses 
he  assumes  as  follows: 


*  New- York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
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Miles. 


Natchez -to  Trinity . .  26 

Trinity  to  Alexandria . . .  54 
Alexandria  to  Cotile. ....  20 
Cotile  to  Sabine. ..... . . .  50 


Sabine  to  San  Antonio. .  .400 
Antonio  to  Rio  Grande ...  150 
Rio  Grande  to  Mountains.  100 
Mountains  to  Hot  Springs.  20 
Hot  Springs  to  Monelova..  50 


Monelova  to  Bazan  ......  50 

Bazan  to  Xa  Joya . . . . . . .  14 

La  Joya  to  Yeneditto. . . .  34 

Veneditto  to  Sanceda. . . .  22 

Sanceda  to  Jarrol. 16 

Jarrol  to  Pastora . . .  16 

Pastora  to  Tenago .......  8 

Tenago  to  Cienaga, ......  20 

Cienaga  to  Obaya . .  18 

Obaya  to  Parras.  5 

Parras  to  Durango . ,.220 

Durango  to  Rosario  River.  70 
Rosario  to  Mazatlan. .....  130 


Level.  c. 

Level — one  grade  twenty  feet  per  mile. 

Level  without  obstacle. 

Undulating,  some  hills  and  rocks — 170  miles,  §1,500,000  cost 
Undulating  gently. 

41  — 550  miles,  §5,500,000. 

One  hill,  not  steep. 

Hilly  between  mountains. 

Hills,  but  no  rocks — 170  miles,  §2,200,000. 

Between  mountains. 

Calcareous,  dusty  roads. 

Same — no  water— -easy  pass,  <fec. 

Barren— Sanceda,  finely  cultivated  road  between  mountains. 
c Road  rough  and  broken,  no  mountains — cultivated  valley. 
Dry,  barren,  but  not  rugged. 

Rough  and  difficult. 

Splendid  valley. 

“  “  —181  miles,  §2,800,000  cost. 

Tablelands.0 

Mountainous. 

Along  the  river — 420  miles,  §10,000,000. 

Grand  total,  1.491  miles,  §22,000,000  cost. 


In  dismissing  these  reads  through  Mexican 
territory,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our 
strong  preference  for  that  by  the  way  of  Nat¬ 
chez,  through  Texas.  New-Orleans  and  the 
southwest  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  its 
cr  instruction.  Our  preferences,  however,  will 
readily  yield,  if  some  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  not  greatly  more  distant,  and 
passing  altogether  through  our  own  territories, 
can  be  suggested.  We  are  sure  the  enlight¬ 
enment  of  the  southwest  will  understand 
and  act  upon  this,  principle  •when  they  assem¬ 
ble  in  convention. 

5.  Galveston-  and  San  Diego  Railroad. — 
We  believe  this  is  advocated  by_  Gen.  Hous¬ 
ton,  and  was  proposed  by  a  public  meeting  in 
Teifeas.  The  route  runs  from  Galveston  Bay 
northwest,  to  32°  latitude;  thence  westward, 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande3  above  El  Paso; 
thence  along  the  Gila  valley  to  the  Colorado, 
<fec.,  &c.  Length  estimated  at  twelve  hundred 
miles,  though,  by  our  computation,  it  cannot 
fall  short  of  fourteen  hundred  miles.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Santa  Fe  expedition, 
in  1841,  took  the  route  from  Austin  across 
the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazbs, 
due  north  to  the  latitude  324,  or  what  is 
called  the  Cross  Timbers ;  thence  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Red  and  Brazos  rivers, 
west  to  101°  longitude  ;  thence  northwest  to  j 
the  Colorado,  and  passing  through  the  Angos¬ 
turas  to  San  Miguel.  We  suppose  this  route 
was  adopted  from  its  supplies  of  water,  and 
to  avoid  the  Camancbe  Indians.  Whatever 
advantage,  it  occurs  to  us,  in  distance,  a  road 
across  from  the  sea-coa3t  of  Texas  might 
possess,  and  that  would  not  be  considerable, 
it  is  attended  with  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  too  far  southward  in  its  Atlantic  ter¬ 
minus  to  be  central  or  to  interest  any  number 


of  states,  A  work  so  stunendons  must  be 
the  common  work  of  America,  and  for  this  it 
ought,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  be  central . 
Besides,  the  harbors  in  Texas  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  or  depth  for  extensive  commerce 
in  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  Texas  her¬ 
self,  as  well  as  Louisiana,  would  readily  yield 
her  claims  in  favor  of  any  better  projection. 

8.  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Road. — 
This  was  proposed,  at  the  last  session  of  , Con¬ 
gress,  d>y  the  Hon.  Thomas  Benton.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  were,  that  three  fourths  in 
[value  of  California  and  Oregon  land  sales, 
[and  one  half  of  all  other  land  sales,  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Congress  for  the  construction 
of  the  road,  with  a  branch  to  the  Colum- 
[  bia  river;  where  the  railroad  is  not  practica¬ 
ble,  macadamized  road  to  be  used;  track  of 
one  mile  breadth  from  the  Missouri  frontier 
to  San  Francisco,  to  be  reserved  for  this  road 
and  other  roads ;  track  of  one  thousand  feet 
width  to  the  Columbia ;  road  to  be  built  un¬ 
der  directions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  road,  when  completed,  to  be  lot  out 
by  contract,  by  government,  (fee.,  (fee.  In  de¬ 
fense  of  tliis  stupendous  enterprise,  after 
quoting  from  Gibbon  to  prove  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  greater  ones,  Mr.  Benton  thus  elo¬ 
quently  concludes : 

“  Such  was  the  extent  and  solidity  of  the 
Roman  roads— a  single  line  of  road  above 
four  thousand  Roman,  and  equal  to  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  English 
miles-— and  the  four  thousand  cities  of  the 
empire  all  connected  with  roade  of  equal 
solidity  besides.  The  road  which  we  propose 
is  only  half  the  length  of  one  chain  of  theirs. 
I  mention  them  for  their  magnificence — their 
grandeur — and  as  presenting  an  example 
worthy  of  our  imitation.  The  road  I  propose 
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is  necessary  to  us,  and  now.  We  want  it 
now.  The  state  of  our  possessions  on  the 
Pacific  demands  it  The  time,  to  begin  has 
arrived.  All  the  necessary  information  is  on 
hand.  The  means  are  ready.  The  title  to 
Oregon  is  settled,  and  a  government  estab¬ 
lished  there,  and  population  is  growing  up. 
■California  is  acquired:  people  are  there:  and 
a  government  mast  follow.  We  have  a  fleet 
on  that  coast — troops  there  and  going.  Streams 
of  population  are  concentrating  there.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Colum¬ 
bus,  there  has  not  been  such  an  unsettling  of 
the  foundations  of  society.  Hot  merely  indi¬ 
viduals  and  companies,  but  communities  and 
nations  are  in  commotion,  all  bound  to  the 
setting  suu— to  the  gilded  horizon  of  western 
America.  .For  want  of  an  American  road, 
they  seek  foreign  routes,  far  round,  by  sea 
and  land,  to  reach  by  an  immense  circuit  what 
is  a  part  of  their  own  land.  Until  we  can 
get  a  road  of  our  own,  we  must  use  and  sup¬ 
port  a  foreign  route  ;  but  that  &  a  temporary 
resource,  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the 
times,  find  until  we  can  get  our  own  ready. 
Hover  did  so  great  an  object  present,  itself  lo 
the  acceptance  of  a  nation.  We  own  the 
country  from  sea  to  sea — from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific— and  upon  a  breadth  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  Mississippi — arid  embracing 
the  whole  temperate  zone.  Three  thousand 
miles  across,  and  half  that  ^breadth,  is  the 
magnificent  parallelogram  of  our  domain. 
We  can  vm  a  national  central  road,  through 
and  through,  the  whole  distance,  under  our 
flag  and  under  our  laws.  Military  reasons 
require  us  to  make  it :  for  troops  and  muni¬ 
tions  must  go  there.  Political  reasons  require 
us  to  make  it :  it  will  be  a  chain  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  states. 
Commercial  reasons  demand  it  from  us :  and 
here  I  touch  a  boundless  field,  dazzling  and 
bewildering  the  imagination  from  its  vastness 
and  importance.  The  trade  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  of  the  western  coast  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  of  eastern  Asia,  will  all  take  its 
track;  and  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
posterity.  That  trade  of  India  which  has 
been  shifting  its  channels  from  the  time  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  present,  is  destined  to  shift 
once  more,  and  to  realize  the  grand  idea  of 
Columbus.  The  American  road  to  India  will 
also  become  the  European  track  to  that  region. 
The  European  merchant,  as  well  as  the  Ame¬ 
rican,  will  ily  across  our  continent  on  a  straight 
line  to  China.  The  rich  commerce  of  Asia 
will  flow  through,  our  centre.  And  where  has 
that  commerce  ever  flowed  without  carrying 
wealth  and  dominion  with  it?  Look  at  its 
ancient  channels,  and  the  cities  which  it  raised 
into  kingdoms,  and  the  populations  which 
upon  its  treasures  became  resplendent  in 
science,  learning,  and  the  arts.  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Balbec,  Palmyra,  Alexandria,  among  its  an¬ 
cient  emporiums,  attest  the  power  of  this 


commerce  to  enrich,  to  aggrandize,  and  to 
enlighten  nations.  Constantinople,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  was 
the  wonder  of  western  Europe;  and  all  be¬ 
cause  she  was  then  a  thoroughfare  of  Asiatic 
commerce.  Genoa  and  Venice,  mere  cities, 
in  later  time,  became  the  match  of  kingdoms, 
and  the  envy  of  the  kings,  from  the  mere 
divided  streams  of  this  trade  of  which  they 
became  the  thoroughfare.  Lbbc?  had  her 
great  day,  and  Portugal  her  preeminence 
during  the  little  while  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  put  her  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  East.  Amsterdam,  the  city  of 
a  little  territory  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  the 
seven  United  Provinces,  not  equal  in  extent 
to  one  of  our  lesser  states,  became  great  in 
arms,  in  letters,  in  wealth,  and  in  power ;  and 
all  upon  the  East  India  trade.  And,  London, 
what  makes  her  the  commercial  mistress  of 
the  world — what  makes  an  island,  no  larger 
than  one  of  our  first  class  states,  the  mistress 
of  possessions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe— a  match  for  half  of  Europe— and  dom¬ 
inant  in  Asia?  What  makes  all  this,  or 
contributes  most  to  make-  it,  but;  this  same 
Asiatic  trade  ?  In  no  instance  has  it  failed  to 
carry  the  nation  or  the  people  which  possessed 
it  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  with  it  .the  highest  attainments  of 
letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  And  so  will  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  be.  An  American .  road  to  India, 
through  the  heart  of  our  country,  will  revive 
upon  its  line  all  the  wonders  of  which  we 
have  read — and  eclipse  them.  -  The  western 
wilderness,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi, 
will  start  into  life  under  its  touch.  A  long 
line  of  cities  will  grow  up.  Existing  cities 
will  take  a  new  start.  The  state  of  the  world 
calls  for  a  new  road  to  India,  and  it  is  our 
destiny  to  give  it— the  last  and  greatest.  Let 
us  act  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  anti 
show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  by 
securing,  while  we  can,  an  American  road  to 
India — central  and  national — for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity — now,  and  hereafter,  for 
thousands  of  years  to  come.” 

7.  Whitney’s  Railuoad, — The  enterprising 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  this  has,  for  four  or 
five  years,  given  it  almost  exclusive  attention, 
and  has  perhaps  more  than  any  _.£her  man  in 
the  country  illustrated  the  importance  of  a 
connection  with  the  Pacific.  He  1ms  explored 
personally  a  short  portion  of  the  route,  and 
visited  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  to  in¬ 
duce  their  legislatures  to  cooperate.  In  this 
manner  his  outlay  must  have  been  very  con¬ 
siderable.  His  proposition  i9  to  construct  the 
road  as  a  private  enterprise,  in  consideration 
of  a  grant  from  Congress  of  thirty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  from  its  eastern  termi¬ 
nus  at  Lake  Michigan  to  the  western  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  at  Puget’s  Sound, 
which  is~entered  from  the  Stfaits  of  Fuca. 
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Latterly,  lie  has  proposed  a  branch  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  The  sale  of  the  lands,  it  is 
argued,  will  build  the  road  in  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years.  The  road  after  a  certain  period 
is  to  revert  to  the  government. 

The  route  projects  from  Lake  Michigan, 
striking  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  St.  Louis ;  thence  to  the  South  Pass,  42°, 
and  through  the  Columbia  valley  by  Lewis’s 
branch  to  the  ocean.  The  Pass  is  seven  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf.  The  mouth  of  the  Kansas, 
on  the  route,  is  elevated  seven  hundred  feet. 
In  the  next  five  hundred  miles,  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  more  must 
be  attained,  to  Republican  Fork ;  in  the  next 
one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  miles,  the  ele¬ 
vation  climbed  is  one  thousand  and  four  feet ; 
in  the  next  one  hurtdred  arid  seven  miles, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet ;  in  the,  next 
eighty  miles,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet;  the  next  eighteen  miles^,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet*  cr  forty-two  feet  to 
the  mile ;  the  next  eighty-nine  miles  to  the 
Pass,  two  hundred  arid  twenty-seven  feet.  We 
question  if  this  road  to  the  mountains  be  as 
good  as  those  projected  to  the  southward. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ROAD. 


Grading,  bridging,  <&c.,  except 
bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers,  for  2,630 
miles, at  $5,000. ... . .  $13,150, 000 

Bridges  across  Mississippi  and 

Missouri . g _  800,000 

Superstructure,  single  track,  de-  j 

pots,  turn-outs,  &c.,  2, *7  30  miles, 

at  $10, 500 . 28,000,000 

Engines,  cars,  &c.t  <fce . 10,276,000 

Contingencies. . . . 2,000,000 

Repairs  upon  road  until  complet¬ 
ed  and  before  it  can  ears  up - 
port . 15,000,000 

Total  cost. . . ....$09,226,600 

TIME  OF  TRAVEL. 

From  England  to  Few-York . 10  days. 


From  Few-Y  ork  to  Paeific,  3,000  miles 

by  railroad . 5  days.. 

From  Pacific  coast  to  Chang-hrii,  the 
heart  of  Chinese  commerce,  5,400 
miles . . . ........16  * 

Total  (in  place  of  present  sea  voyages 
four  and  five  months) . ...31  w 

From  Few- York  to  Australia..... . 3i  days. 

“  “  * '-Manilla.... _ 24  “ 

“  “  “  Java . .....25  “ 

“  “  “  Singapore.. . 27  “ 

“  “  •  ,  “  Calcutta^.  „ . . .  ;29  “ 

In  reply  to  ah  attack  from  Professor  For- 
shay,  Mr.  Whitney,  in  our  Review  for  October, 
1847,  stated  that  a  canal  through  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  Would  save  but  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  milet?  in  .  the  passage  from  London  to 
j  Valparaiso,  whilst  to  Sidney  there  would  be 
one  thousand  miles  lost  ;  to  Canton,  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen ;  to  Singapore,  twh  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  present  ship  routes.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  no  southern  pass  exis&s-in  the  monri- 
tain  less  than  twelve  thousand  feet,  (clearly  a 
great  mistake ;)  that  a  southern  road  to  the 
Pacific  must  pass  through  soft  bottom  lauds, 
over  great  streams,  and  countries  subject  to 
overflow,  bad  climates,  &c.  None  of  which  is 
true,  for  some  of  the  southern  routes  proposed, 
in  any  greater  degree  than  for  his  own  route. 
His  objections  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  are 
well  raised,  if  that  river  must  be  adopted 
as  part  of  the  line  of  travel ;  but  this  would 
not  be  necessary  in  a  southern  route.  His 
position  that  Charleston  is  nearer  to  China  by 
his  route  than  by  a  more  central  or  southern 
one,  is  not  fairly  stated,  since  his  own  figures 
give— 

Charleston  to  Pacific — Whitney’s  route,  2.919 
“  “  Southern  route.  .2,261 

Less  distance.. . . . . . .  658 

And  this  saving  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles  in  length  of  railroad  travel,  will  compen¬ 
sate  for  much  more  than  the  loss  in  steamship 
navigation  upon  the  Pacific.  Subject  to  this 
objection,  we  furnish  his  tabular  estimates : 
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Table  of  distances  from  principal  Atlantic  cities,  dec.,  to  Charleston,  VkJcsbuYg,  Mazatlan, 
and  to,  China,  by  the  Southern  route  ;  also  from.  Prairie  §ti  Chien,ncaf  the  Mississippi, 
to  Oregon,  &c.,  t£c.,  by  the  Northern  route,  with  amount  of  differences,  dec. 
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Northern  Route. 
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Mr.  Whitney  introduces  testimony  to  prove 
the  snows  on  his  route  are  unimportant,  pre¬ 
vail  to  hut  little  depth,  not  every  year,  are 
dry  and  do  not  stand  long;  no  greater  cold 
than  inKew-England,  and  no  greater  obstruc¬ 
tions/than  upon  the  roads  there.  He  argues 
that  a  southern  route-must  necessarily  earn 
dividends,  (a  non  sequitur  always,)  and  charge 
a  rate  of  freight  one  cent  per  tons  the  mile 
against  his  half  cent.  Upon  his  estimates  of 
one  cent  and  half  a  cent  is  constructed  a  table,* 
which  we  -have  not  space  to  give,  but  which 
shows  a  rate  of  freight  varying  from  twenty- 
three  to  fifty- three;  dollars  a  ton  to  China,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  route  and  the  point  of  depart¬ 
ure,  or  from  one  to  two  dollars  the  hundred 
weight. 

8.  Memphis  Railroad. — By  this  we  mean 
the  road  which  our  fellow-citizens  of  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  are  now  advocating,  and  which 
they  propose  to  submit  to  a  convention  of  the 
southwestern  states.  ''The  read  would  leave 
the  Arkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  and 


*  Mr.  Whitney’s  objections  to  Mazatlan  as  a  termi¬ 
nus  have  greater  weight  than  ,they  could  have  to 
San  Diego  of  Francisco.  The  sailing  time  from  these 
orts  would  be  somewhat  longer  than  from  Colum- 
ia  river,  (the  coal  depots  need  wot  be  in  Oregon.;) 
but  thi3  would  be  counterbalanced  by  other  advan¬ 
tages. 


strike  across  the  country,  perhaps  to  Yan 
Buren,  with  branches  to  Little  Rock,  <£sc.  From 
here  it  would  follow  the  valley  of  the  Arkan- 
tas  river*  and  into  the  Indian  territory 
along  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  same  river. 
Having  left  the  valley  of  the  Canadian,  the 
route  would  be  almost  due  west  to  Santa 
Fe,  should  thei'e  be  found  a  mountain  pass 
that  will  answer,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  Memphis.  We  know 
with  no  exactness  thedistance  from  Memphis 
to  Santa  Fe,  but.  suppose  it  would  not  exceed 
nine  hundred  miles,  as  there  is  little  detour, 
which  is  about  the  distance  between  Santa 
Fe  and  St.  Louis.  Explorations '  upon  this 
route,  with  the  view  of  a  railroad,  have  not 
yet  been  made,  though  the  expeditions  of  Mr 
Gregg  and  others  have  given  us  many  inter¬ 
esting  particulars. 

From  Santa  Fs  the  route  would  be  down, 
the  valley  of  the  Del  E'orte,  following  to  some 
extent,  perhaps,  that  pursued  by  General 
Kearney,  and  described  by  Major  Emory, 
which  crosses  somewhere  about  the  parallel  of 
34°  latitude  to  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  pursu- 


*  "The  inundated  lauds  of  Arkansas,  five  millions 
of  acres,  according  to  Mr.  Borland’s  report  in  the 
United  StatesSenate,  one  seventh  of  the  state,  can  be 
readily  reclaimed. 
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ing  that  river  to  the  Colorado,  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Californian  Gulf,  and  thence  across  the 
country  to  San  Diego.*  The  distance  between 
Santa  Fe  and  San  Diego  by  the  route  indi¬ 
cated  is  also  about  nine  hundred  miles,  mak- 
,ing  the  whole  distance  from  Memphis  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  eighteen  hundred  miles.  Should 
San  Francisco  or  Monterey  be  selected  as.  the 
western  terminus,  the  distance  would  be 
greater,  and  would  be  measured  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  through  the  as  yet  unexplored  regions  of 
the  Utah  Lake.  The  distance  between  San  | 
Diego  and  San  Francisco  is  between  four  and ; 
five  hundred  miles,  and  the  two  harbors  will  J 
thus  compare:  | 

“  The  pout  of  San  Diego  is  the. most  south- 1 
em  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  ] 
is  of  considerable  extent,  being  in  fact  an  arm 
of  the  sea ;  in  length  ten  miles  and  in  breadth 
four  miles ;  from  being  land-locked  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The  entrance  is, 
narrow  and  easily  defended,  and  has  a  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  of  water— twenty  feet  at  lowest 
tides — for  large  vessels.  Tlie  tide  rises  five 
feet.  The  tongue  of  kelp,  three  miles  long  by 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  off  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  must  be  avoided  by  large  vessels, 
but  small  vessels  may  pass  through  it  with  a 
strong  breeze.  The  bank  has  three  fathoms 
Water  upon  it.  During  gales,  this  kelp  is  tom 
up  and  driven  into  the  bay,  where  it  is  trouble¬ 
some  to  vessels  by  the  pressure  it  brings  upon 
them,  either  causing  them  to  drag  their  an¬ 
chors  or  part  their  cables.  There  are  many 
drawbacks  to  this  harbor :  the  want  of  water 
is  one  of  them;  the  river  which  furnishes  the 
Mission  with  water  disappears  in  the  dry-sea¬ 
son  before  reaching  the  bay,  and  the  sur¬ 
round  ingo  country  may  be  called  a  barren 
waste  of  sand  bills.  The  towh  of  Sau  Diego, 
consisting  of  a  few'  adobe  houses,  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  on  a  sand-fiat,  two 
miles  wide.  The  mission '  establishment  is 
seven  miles  from  the  town,  up  a  valley  to  the 
northeast,  and  here  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
water  the  year  round.  The  river  in  the  rainy 
season  discharges  a  considerable  quantity  of 
waiter  into  the  bay,  bringing  with  it  much 
sand,  which  has  already  formed  a  bar  across 
False  bay,  rendering  it  useless;  and  ...well 
grounded  fears  may  be  entertained  that  it 
will  eventually  destroy  this  harbor  also :  this 
occurrence,  however,  may  be  prevented  at 
slight  cost.  The  whole  country  around  Sau 
Diego  is  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  mud 
mixed  with  scoria ;  the  land  is  unfit  for  culti¬ 
vation,  and  filled  with  cacti,  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  the  poorness  of  the  soil ;  this 
leaves  the  port  of  San  Diego  little  to  recom- 

*  Major  Cook,  in  1846,  left.  Santa  Fe  considerably 
to  the  north,  and  pursued  a  route  which  he  deseribep 
ns  perfectly  level,  with  the  exception  only  of  seventy- 
tbree  miles.  We  have  not  his  report  before  us. 


meed  it  but  the  uniform  climate,  good  anchor¬ 
age,  and  security  from  all  winds 
The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  an  average  of  six  in  width ;  a 
large  portion  of  its  southern,  eastern  and 
northern  shores  are  bordered  by  extensive 
and  wide  mud  flats,  preventing  the  landing 
at  low  water  6f  even  a  boat ;  so  much  so  that 
the  eastern  shore  may  he  said  to  be  inacces¬ 
sible  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  and  this 
impediment  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming 
useful,  except  by  the  construction  of  exten- 
jsive  artificial  works.  ,  .  .  .  .  “These 
obstructions  reduce  this  extensive  bay  very 
much  in  size,  and  it  becomes  still  more  re¬ 
duced  when  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
vessels  are  taken  into  consideration;  indeed, 
with  the  deep  water,  cross  tides  and  exposed 
situations,  there  are  but  two  safe  anchorages, 
Yerba  Buena  and  Sausalito.  The  former 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  entrance,  between  the 
island  and  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
but  of  small  extent,  with  mud  flats,  bare  al¬ 
low  water  to  the  channel ;  it  is  also  very  much 
exposed  to  the. prevailing  winds,  which  blow, 
at  times  with  great  violence.  It  is  the  usual, 
but  by  no  means  the  best,  anchorage,  and  has 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  water— not  sufficient 
for  -  the  population  of  the  town  or  the  vessels 
that  frequent  it ;  this,  added  to  the  rocky 
point  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  ever  becoming  the  seat  of  trade. 
The  population  of  the  town  exceeds  five 
hundred  inhabitants  [several  thousand  now,] 
and  from  its  being  nearer  . to  the  gold  mines 
than  Monterey,  has  become  of  late  the  most 
frequented.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  well 
adapted  for  a  naval  depot,  or  for  a  place  for 
pur  whalers  to  recruit.  Its  possession  insures 
to  us  the  command  of  the  northern  Pacific  and 
the  protection  of  our  large  and  extended  in¬ 
terests  there ;  but  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  natural  site  of  a  town  can  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  bay,  and  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  difficult  to  select  one  where 
the  locality  would  permit  of  extensive  arti¬ 
ficial  improvements.”! 

“  The  Harbor  of  Monterey  is  said  to  re¬ 
semble  the  beautiful  bay  of  FTaples.  It  has 
water  and  capacities  for  the  combined  ships 
and  navies  of  the  world.  The  winds  here 
never  blow  home,  and  the  anchorage,  there¬ 
fore,  is  perfectly  safe.”]; 
r  Major  EmOry  thus  contrasts  the  two  po¬ 
sitions  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego :  “At 
present  San  Diego  is,  all  things  considered, 

*  Charles  Wilkes’s,  Commandant  of  Exploring  Ex¬ 
pedition,  Report  to  tlie  National  Institute,  1849.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes  gives  preference  to  tlie  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river ;  but  it  is  said,  on  tho 
authority  of  Lieut.  IIo\vison  of  the  navy,  the  harbor 
has  entirely  changed  since  Wilkes  examined  it. 
t  Capfc.  Wilkes,  of  “  Exploring  Expedition,5’  &c. 
t  Maury’s  letter  to  Mr.  King. 
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perhaps  one  of  the  best  harbor^  on  the  coast 
from  Callacx  to  Puget’s  Sound,  with  a  single 
exception,  that  of  San  Francisco.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  intelligent  navy  officers,  it  is 
preferable  even  to  this.  The  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  has  more  water,  but  that  of  San 
Diego  has  a  more  uniform  climate,  better 
anchorage,  and  perfect  security  from  winds 
in  any  direction.  However,  the  commercial 
metropolis  must  be  at  San  Francisco,  owing 
to  the  greater  extent  and  superiority  of  the 
country  adjacent,  watered  by  the  rivers  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin,  unless ,  indeed,  San 
Diego  should  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  leading  by  the  route  of  the  Gila  to  the 
Del  Norte,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Atlantic?*  e 

The  route  from  Memphis  to  San  Diego  has 
yet  been  scarcely  more  than  reconnoitered. 
Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies, 
describes  a  journey  made  by  him,  with  laden 
wagons,  from  Van  Boren,  on  the  frontier  of 
Arkansas,  to  SSnta  Fe,  but  with  none  of  that 
minuteness  which  is  indispensable  in  forming 
opr.  judgment  with  regard,  to  a  raiiroad.f 


*  Report  of  Major  Emory,  attached  to  Kearney’s 
Expedition. 

t  There  have  appeared  lately  in  the  columns  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  a  series  of  ably  written  papers, 
signed  “  Opitliloco  J’  upon  Trade  to  China,”  in 
which  eminent,  justice  .s  done  to  the  claims  of  south¬ 
ern  cities,  and  the  full  advantages  of  eastern  trade 
are  enumerated.  We  extract  a  passage  from  the 
writer,  in  which  he  affords' some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  route  from  Memphis  to  the  Pacific : 
u  Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
Memphis,  we  will  have  nearly  a  perfect  level  over 
the  aUuvial  lands  to  the  hank  of  the  St.  Francis. 
In  the  construction  of  this  part,  it  may  he  best  and 
cheapest  to  place  it  on  piles,  live  or  six  feet  above 
the  annua?.,  overflow.  From  the  west  bank  of  the 
St.  Francis  to  White  River  will  he  over  lands  firm 
and  above  overflow;  likewise  from  thence  to  the 
Arkansas,  near  Little  Rock.  It  appears  that  Mem¬ 
phis  is  only  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  35th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  Little  Rock  24  miles  south  ; 
but  by  pursuing  the  course  of  the  35th  degree,  we 
would  cross  the  Arkansas  above  the  mouth,  and 
would  utterly  avoid  the  Fourche  de  Favc  pass,  near 
to  Daville,  on  Jean  Creek ;  and  in  our  due  west  course 
our  route  is  parallel  with  this  stream  to  its  head, 
across  the  1'ortca  River,  a  small  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Arkansas,  We  will  be  thrown  a  few  miles 
south  of  our  direction,  by  a  short  bend  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  We  are  then  on  the 
plain  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River.  We 
will  not  have  a  stream  to  obstruct  our  direct  course 
until  we  arrive  at  the  False  Washita ;  by  crossing 
this  stream  sixty  miles  north  of  where  it  flows  dnto 
Red  River,  we  will  passthrough  the  southern  point 
•of  the  great  American  desert,  extending  north  three 
hundred  miles,  to  the  head  of  the  Platte  River,  with, 
no  streams  in  our  course  until  we  reach  the  llio 
Grande,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe— 
where,  from  its  being  near  its  head,  is  an  inconsid¬ 
erable  stream.  And  in  the  lands  which  contain 
the  precious  metals  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  at¬ 
tract  a  trade  in  wagons  from  Missouri  for  many  years, 
grading  the  road  will  develop  many  of  these  mineral 
resources. 

“  From  this  stream,  (the  Rio  Crande,)  pursuing 
our  direct  course,  wo  pass  the  heads  of  streams  on 
each  side,  none  of  which  approach  so  near  as  to  cross, 
and  arrive  at  the  Colorado,  winch  discharges  its 


Major  Emory’s  report  covers  the  ground  from. 
Santa  Fe  to  the  San  Diego;  but  he,  too,  ad¬ 
mits  the  hastiness  of  his  notes,  and  that  the 
best  route  was  not  always  pursued.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  expedition  besides  were  alto¬ 
gether military,  and  through  an  enemy's  coun- 
try,  which  prevented  any  closeness  of  observa¬ 
tion.  CqI.  Fremont,  it  is  also  understood,  is 
now  upon  this,,  line  of  exploration,  or  a  part 
of  it,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  project 
of  the  St  Louis  Railroad.  He  designed  cross¬ 
ing  the  southeastern  projection,  or  ridge  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  above  Santo  Fe  and 
Spanish  Peaks,  and;  entering  the  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte,  trace  that  river  to  its  source ;  he 
would  then,  cross  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  some  pass  there  to  be  discovered,  and 
“  sfirvey  his  last  line  across  the  continent, 
complete  Ms  knowledge  of  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Mississippi  and,  the  Pacific,  and 
crown  the  labors  of  long  explorations,  by 
showing  the  country  between  the  great  river 
and  the  great  sea  to  be  inhabited  Dy  a  civil¬ 
ized  people,  and  practicable  for  a  great  road, 
and  that  on  several  lines,  and  which  was  the 
best.”  This  exploration  is  one  of  the  most 
important  yet,  and  will  be  necessary  before 
establishing  any  positive  opinion  in  regard  to 
a  route  to  San  Francisco  from  St.  Louis,  or 
indeed  from  any  other  point,  through  some 
other  than  the  “South  Pass,”  which  is  in 
a  latitude  fully  five  degrees  further  north 
than  San  Francisco  or  St.  Louis.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  too,  it  is  said,  are  now  about  dis¬ 
patching  Captain  Stansley  into  the  Gila  val¬ 
ley,  and  to  the  Great  Utah  Lake,  by  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Arkansas,  with  the  view  of  a  full  and 
;  complete  exploration,  occupying  about  eight¬ 
een  months.* 

The  road  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas, 
Van  Buren,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the 
lands  through  which  it  must  pass,  is  of  the 
most  practicable  character,  and  involving  the 
smallest  expense.  The  danger  of  overflow  in 
eastern  Arkansas  can,  without  doubt,  be  ob¬ 
viated  entirely,  by  proper  levees,  constructed 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  that  state.  Heavily 
timbered  lands  abound'  upon  many  parts  of 
the  route.  Our  facts  are  too  meagre,  how- 

waters  into  the  heatl  of  the  Gulf  of  California— past¬ 
ing  again  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great 
Sandy  Desert,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  stretch¬ 
ing  northwest,  which  would,  be  impassable,  but  is 
thus  fortunately  placed  out  of  our  way.  And  in  the 
further  pursuit  of  our  direct  course,  we  arrive  at  the 
head  of  Tule  River,  which  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  termination '  of  the 
Pacific  road.  Directly  on  our  left  is  the  river 
which  flows  to  Monterey.  The  road  will  probably  be 
constructed  on  the  plain  between  these  rivers,  and, 
may,  with  scarcely  any  variation,  touch  Monterey 
in  its  course  to  San  Francisco, ’which  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  tbe  great  cities  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  only  one  degree  north°of  the  course 
of  our  road.” 

*  General  Worth  is  on  his  way  from  San  Antonio- 
Texas,  by  the  route  of  El  Paso,  to  the  Gila  valley. 
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ever,  to  venture  any  precise  calculation  of  ob¬ 
structions  and  expense.  We  know  that  the 
Memphis  Convention,  in  1846, -pressed  the 
completion  of  a  military  road  to  Fort  Gibson, 
which,  if  fully  explored,  would  give  us  all 
the  tacts  that  we  want,  to  that  point  of  the 
route.  There  are  also  good  lands  upon  a 
great  portion  of  the  way,  and  to  us  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  from  all  the  facts  we  can  gather, 
tl^it  the  passage  from  Memphis  to  Santa  Fe 
presents,  to  say  the  least,  no  greater  ob¬ 
stacles  than  that  from  S.fc.  Louis  to  the  South 
or  some  other  pass  in  the  mountains. 

Mr,  Gregg  left  Van  Buren  im  1889,  with 
heavy  Wagons.  He  passed  along  the  south 
or  main  fork  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  which,  near  its  sources,  in  the 
heights  about  Santa  Fe,  takes  the  name 
Colorado.  He,  adhered  closely  to  the  river 
until  the  peaks  of  Angosturas  were  reached, 
when,  for  a  short  time,  the  valley  of  the  Pe¬ 
cos  was  before  him.  For  sixty  miles  before 
reaching  these  peaks  or  narrows,  the  party 
followed  a  plaiu  road  every  where  passable 
for  wagons.  Abrupt  projecting  routes,  reach¬ 
ing  even  in  height __2 ,000-  feet,  added  great 
risk  to  the  passage  of  the  narrows.  A  better 
road  was  however  pointed  out,  passing  near 
the  Cerro  de  Tucumcari,  a  circular  mound, 
visible  to  the  southward.  This,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  was,  found  to  be  all  that  was  desirable. 

It  is  to  be,  regretted  Mr.  Gregg  took  no  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  altitudes,  etc,,  of  the  route. ! 
Reviewing  the  whole  expedition,  he  says : 

“  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
country  over  which  we  travelled,  we  shall  find 
but  little  that  cau  ever  present  attractions  to 
the  agriv  ulturist.  Most  of  the  low  valleys  of 
the  Canadian,  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles*  are  too  sandy  or  too  marshy  for  culti¬ 
vation,  ami  the  upland  prairies  are,  in  many 
places,  but  little  else  than  sand  hills.  In  some 
parts,  it  is  true,  they  are  firm  and  fertile,  but 
wholly  destitute  -of  timber,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  diminutive  branch  of  the  Cross 
Timbers,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  ridge 
between  the  Canadian  and  the  North  Fork. 
The  Canadian  River  itself  is  still  more  bare 
of  timber  than  the  Upper  Arkansas.  In  its 
whole  course  through  the  plains,  there  is  but 
little  except  cotton  wood,  and  that  very  scan¬ 
tily  scattered  along  its  banks  •,  for  some 
places  for  leagues  together  not  a  stick  is  to  be 
seen.  Except  it  be  near  the  mountains, 
where  the  valleys  aie  more  fertile,  it  is  only 
the  narrow  bottoms  which  skirt  many  of  its 
tributary  rivulets  that  indicate  any  amenity ; 
some  of  these  are  rich  and  beautiful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  timbered  with  walnut,  mulberry,  oak, 
elm,  hackberrv,  and  occasionally  cedar!”* 

Comparing  the  route  to  Santa  Fe,  through 
Arkansas,  with  that  of  Missouri,  he  remarks : 

*  Gregg’s  Commerce  of  Prairies,  vol.  II.  54  :  but 
what  other  route  lias  any  advantage  in  timber  over 
this  'i  I 


“  As  regards  the  two  different  routes  to 
Santa  Fe,  although  Missouri,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  which  it  is  needless  to  explain  here,  can 
doubtless  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  Santa 
Fe  hade,  the  route  from  Arkansas  possesses 
many  advantages.  Besides  its  being  some  . 
days  travel  shorter,  it  is  less  intersected  with 
large  streams,  there  ar e  fewer  sandy  stretches , 
and  a  greater  variety  of  wood-skirted  brooks, 
affording  throughout  the  journey,  very  agree¬ 
able  camping  places.  Also,  the  gra§s  springs 
up  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  tipper,; 
Missouri,  ....  for  the  rigorous  winters 
of  Missouri  often  prove  fatal  to  the  unaccli¬ 
mated  Mexican  animals,  &c.”#  ^ 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  circular 
of  the  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  “  California  Emi¬ 
grating  Company,”  which,  however,  like  other 
documents  of  the. sort,  must  always  be  taken 
with  ‘"many  grains  of  allowance,:”  - 

“  The  route  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  River,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Josiah  Gregg, 
in  Iris  ‘  Commerce  of  the  Prairies ,’  and  lately 
irstVelied  by  a  detachment  bf  United  States 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Buford,  to  Santa  Fe,  leaving  Santa  Fe,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  north  some  distance,  and  going 
near  Albuquerque,  immediately  to  El  Faso, 
and  perhaps  take  the  route  travelled  by  Major 
Cook,  United  Sates  army,  in  the  year  1840. 
This  road  he  describes,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Abert,  as  being  comparatively  level,  and  the 
water  and  range  good,  with  only  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  distance  of  75  miles.  The  whole 
distance  from  Memphis  to  the  Pacific  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  to  be  1,500  miles;  and  Fort  Smith 
being  800  miles  nearer,  the  distance  will  be, 
according  to  his  estimate,  only  1,200  miles  • 
but  as  a  straight  road  has  not  yet  been  laid 
out,  we  cannot  give  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  Pacific, 
However,  we  feel  certain  the  distance  is  much 
nearer  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Wagons 
cau  travel  on  this  route  with  ease  and  safety : 
the  plains  being  so  large,  the  ground  oyer  wdiich 
the  company  will  have  to  pass  can  be  selected, 
and  bad  places  thereby  avoided.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  this  route  is  a  plain  wagon 
road;  and  for  that  distance  provisions  and 
forage  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  It  is  supposed  that  the  company  will 
arrive  at  the  point  of  destination  in  80  or  100 
days  from  the  time  of  starting.  We  would 
here  remark,  that  an  excellent  guide,  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  who 
can  speak  the  Camanche  and  other  Indian 
languages,  will  accompany  the  expedition.” 

We  have  constructed,  with  some  considera¬ 
ble  pains  and  labor,  from  all  the  various  ex¬ 
plorations  west  of  tire  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
charts,  a  diagram,  representing, 


*  Gregg’s  Commerce  of  Prairies,  vol.  II.  55. 
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1.  The  nature'  of  the  route  and  its  eleva¬ 
tions,  selected  by  Mr.  Whitney,  aftei'  the  Notes 
of  Fremont,  between  the  South  Pass  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

2.  -Route,  &c,,  from  South -Pass  to  San 
Francisco.  (Fremont’s.) 

3.  Jtoute,  <fcc.,  from  Santa  Fe,  or  Paso  del 
Norte,  200  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  to  San 
Diego.  (Emory’s.) 

On  inspection  of  a  profile  view  of  the 
three  proposed  routes,  it  is  evident  that  the 
one  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  by 
the  South  Pass,  framed  upon  the  very  la¬ 
test  map  of  Col.  Fremont,  1848,  is  so  moun¬ 
tainous,  as  to  be  almost  impracticable.  The 
route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  whilst  that  from?  Santa  Fe  or 
the  vicinity,  to  San  Diego,  by  the  valley  of 
the  Gila,  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  presenting 
but  in  a  small  portion  any  serious  obstruction. 
The  profile  views  are  made  with  great  care 
from  actual  surveys  by  government  engineers ; 
but  these  surveys  are  not  as  perfect  by  any 
means  as  they  should  be.  They  yet  indicate 
very  much.  From  the  vicinities  of  the  Del 
Norte,  another  route  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Le- 
roux,  to  the  southward  of  the  Gila,  and  inter¬ 
secting  that  river  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  source ;  the  road  is  supposed  to  be 
good — through  an  open  prairie— if  water  can 
be  Jiad.  It  deserves  exploration. 

We  could  easily  show  that  there  are  no 
grades  on  the  San  Diego  route  too  considera- ; 
ble  to  be  overcome  by  the  present  construc¬ 
tion  of  railroads,  even  without  inclined  planes. 
This  we  may  show  hereafter.  Iffit  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  at  this  very  period,  two  important 
inventions  and  patents  are  noted  by  the  press, 
by  James  S.  French,  of  Virginia ;  the  one  a 
brake  for  stopping  an  engine  and  cars  almost 
instantly  ;  the  other  for  the  easy  ascent  of 
any  grades,  without  the  use  of  inclined  planes 
or  levelling.  A  railroad  may  be  laid  down  j 
over  the  ordinary  undulations  of  the  -earth, 
like  a  turnpike  road,  and  engines  and  cars  be 
so  constructed  that  they  can  go  over  it  with 
safety.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  inven¬ 
tion  enables  the  engineer,  by  mechanical 
means,  to  supply  any  degree  of  adhesion 
which  may  be  required,  at  any  instant,  and 
to  dispense  with  it  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
need  it.  And  to  do  thi3,  there  are  no  rack- 
rails,  or  cog-wheels,  or  centre-rail ;  nor  is  there, 
by  this  plan,  any  such  resistance  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  train  as  would  be  caused  by  add¬ 
ing  weight  to  the  engine,  in  order  to  produce 
the  requisite  adhesion. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  entire  field  of 
projections,  it  is  full  time  to  pass  to  some  gen¬ 
eral  observations.  A  few  points  we  think 
abundantly  evident,  from  the  facts  that  have 
been  introduced  and  from  those  that  are  readily 
suggested:  '  '  - 

1.  That  no  connection  or  line  of  intercourse 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  is 


likely  to  be  popular  among  us,  or  succeed, 
which  does  not  pass  through  and  intersect  in 
its  whole  extent  our  own  territory.  All  oth¬ 
ers  depend  too  much  upon  the  wills  and  ca¬ 
prices  and  jealousies  of  foreigners,  which  may 
at  any  moment  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise. 
Besides,  such  foreign  roads  do  not,  to  the 
same  extent,  benefit  and  extend  our  own  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  conduct  their  persons  and  their 
property  from  location  to  location  in  the  march 
of  western  empire.  Any  such  roads  adopted 
by  us  must  be  temporary ;  and  with  reference 
to  canals,  the  great  facts  stand  out,  that  the/; 
sailing  distance  to  the  East  must  yet  be  very' 
vast,  supposing  them  constructed;  that  their 
construction  involves  as  enormous  outlay,  all 
things  considered,  as  some  central  railroad; 
that  if  undertaken  by  a  single  nation,  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  others  would  be  excited,  aucl  no 
union  of  nations  on  the  subject  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  keep-- 
mg  such  a  canal  neutral .  ■ _ 

2,  That  if  a  great  railroad  be  constructed 
through;  the  possessions  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Pacific,  that  road  must  be  as  nearly  as 
can  be  central,  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  re¬ 
gards,  and  co-operation  of  all  sections°of  the 
confederacy .  No  city  or  town  can  set  up  a 
special  clcim.  The  object  is  national,  and 
the  American  people  should  speak.  Hence, 
the  rivalries  of  the  lakes,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
Natchez  and  Galveston,  would  be  preposter¬ 
ous,  and  defeat  the  best  concerted  scheme  of 
either.  Not  only  must  the  road  be  central 
to  command  a  sufficient  support  ever  to  start 
or  construct  it,  or  make  it  afterward  prosper¬ 
ous,  but  it  must  be  upon  such  a  line  and  to 
such  a  port  as  shall  be  clearly  established  to 
be  the  best,  ail  things  considered.  In  such  a 
spirit,  difficulties  and  obstructions  sink  down 
into  insignificance.  The  facts  are  yet  not  all 
before  us,  that  we  may  pronounce  '’authorita¬ 
tively  and  decisively  which  i3  that  line  and 
that  route.  -  ' 

There  are  yet  reasons  and  facts  sufficiently 
cogent  to  determine  our  decided  preference ,  in 
the  present  state7  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  Mempfiis  terminus,  upon  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  these  we  will  concisely  state. 

1.  This  route  to  the  Pacific,  whether  at 
San  Diego  <br  San  Francisco,  equally  good 
harbors,  at  least  if  the  former  be  not  the  best, 
to  leave  Monterey  out  of  the  question,  is  as 
short,  very  nearly,  as  any  other  American 
route  proposed— -much  shorter  than  the  road 
.to  St.  Louis— many  hundred  miles  less  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  'Whitney. 

2.  The  Memphis  road  is  more  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  (Natchez  being  that 
point  longitudinally,*)  is  nearer  the  mouth  of 


*  Dr.  Cartwright.  e  have  it  on  other  authority, 
that  the  lines  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  Maine 
and  Texas,  Florida  and  Iowa,  intersect  each  other  at 
Memphis. 
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the  Ohio,  nearer  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  at.  a 
point  always  navigable,  afid  is  as  easy  of  com¬ 
munication  with  every  other  section  of  the 
Union,  as  (we  maintain  much  easier  than)  any 
other  road. 

3.  The  route  from  Memphis  is  at  least  as 
good,  we  believe  better,  than  any  other,  so  far 
as  the  lace  of  the  country  and  obstructions 
are  concerned.  It  is  not  so  far  south  as  to  be 
within  the  regions  of  sultry  suns  and  disease, 
nor  yet  so  far  north  as  to  be0  among  continued 
snow  and  ice,  but  is  through  a  temperate,  and, 
for  a  large  part,  most  salubrious  climate. 

;  4.  It  is  at  a  point  where  the  Mississippi  is 
aheays  navigable, 

Notwithstanding  this  preference ,  however, 
convince  us  of  a  better  American  route,  and 
we  yield.  More  full  and  perfect  surveys  may 
fix  us  in  our  prepossessions  or  altogether  de¬ 
stroy  them.  :  Let  us  have  the  surveys  at  once . 
In  the  spirit  of  compromise  between  the  north 
and.  the  south  and  the  west,  should  rivalries 
arise,  they  might  perhaps  on  ly  be  silenced  by 
the  selection  of  a  terminus  at  some  point  op¬ 
posite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  supposing 
that  surveys  should  establish  its  equal  practi¬ 
cability. 

For  ourselves,  we  declare  for  the  road— the 
road  as  early  as  possible — the  road  over  the 
best  route,  and  with  the  best  termini — the 
road  most  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  the  whole  Union — and  we  do  not  intend 
that  any  idle  preferences  or  prejudices;  or, 
wo  '  ;  still,  any  discreditable  and  unpatriotic 
rivalries  shall  attract  us  to  the  right  or  the  left 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  and  stupendous 
enterprise,  which  shall  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Here  indeed  the  object 
is  our  country,  and  man. 

Stupendous  as  appears  this  proposed  enter¬ 
prise,  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  impracticable. 
For  a  nat  ion  so  extraordinary  as  ours,  the  fiat 
has  only  to  go  forth,  and  the  deed  is  done! 

We  say  not,  nor  pretend  to  say,  how  this 
road  shall  be  built;  whether,  as  Mr.  Whitney 
proposes,  by  a  grant  of  the  land  on  either  side 
to  a  private  company,  making  of  it  the  great¬ 
est  and  wealthiest  corporation  in  the  world ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Benton  would  have  it,  by  government 
appropriations  and  government  officers,  thus 
fearfully  increasing  executive  patronage,  and 
leaping  at  once  headlong  into  a  system  of  such 
prodigious  expenditures  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  by  the  federal  government,  as  shall  in 
a  few  years  make  it  lose  the  federal  character 
altogether,  and  become,  unless  some  checks 
can  be  devised,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
irresistible  ccntralisms  on  earth;  or  yet  by 
state  appropriations  and  action  conjointly  with 
individuals,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  perhaps  would 
have  it,  or  as  economy  and  expediency  might 
demand,  since  government  ever  pays  much 
and  gets  little ,  if  indeed  the  means  of  states 
and  individuals  are  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
We  express  not  an  opinion  here.  Concert  of 


action,  counsel,  deliberation,  are  required. 
Wise  heads  must  be  called  upon  to  pronounce. 
We  see  difficulties,  vast  difficulties  in  either 
or  any  view,  but  our  faith  in  the  road,  and 
the  road  at  once,  is  unskeiken.  ?■ 

It  is  demanded  by  our  wants.  Would  we 
be  without  this  great,  link  to  bind  together 
our  continent,  extend  our  pressing  population, 
fill  up  our  interior  valleys  and  vast  wilderness 
with  an  enterprising'  people,  secure  our  de¬ 
fences  by  land  and  water,  and  bring  together 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  every 
part  of  the  continent  in  common  marts  ? 

We  want  the  road  to  develop  our  mineral 
resources,  which  appear  to  be  inexhaustible. 
We  know  not  yet  the  treasures  which  are  be¬ 
yond,  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  found 
virgin  gold  in  quantities  to  bewilder  our  imag¬ 
inations :  and  astound  our  judgments,  yet  we 
know  scarcely'  any  thiug  yet  of  the  country. 
Are  there  other  precious  metals  ?  Is  there 
iron  ?  is  there  coal  ?  which  have  enriched  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  given  rise  to  her  public  works, 
the  most  extensive  in  theJTnion.*  We  know 
that  .the  quantity  of  salt , is  altogether  inex¬ 
haustible  on  the  route ;  and  is  this  article  so 
valueless  that  it  will  not  bear  a  transportation 
two  or  three  times  as  great  only  as  is  borne  by 
the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

We  want  the  road,  finally,  to  complete  for 
us  that  commercial  empire  after  which  we 
have  sighed— which  has  been  indicated  for  us 
in  every  step  of  our  progress,  from  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which  appears  to 
be  ours  by  a  manifest  and  inevitable  destiny'. 
Shall  we  not  then  have  it? 

RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 
— Address  os’  the  Memphis  Convention  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  1850  — 
Fellow- Citizens :  The  undersigned  have  been 
appointed  a  committee  by  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  assembled  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
on  the  23d  of  October  last,  to  prepare  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  increase  of  facilities  of  intercourse 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the' Republic  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  fix  and  quiet  us  in  the  poss.  ssion  of  terri¬ 
tories  between  the  lines  of  our  western  settle¬ 
ments  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  through 
li°  of  latitude  and  14°  of  longitude,  and  em¬ 
bracing  an  area  of  very  nearly  900,000  square 
miles,  scarcely  less  than  one  half  the  whole 
previous  domain  of  the  republic. 

This  immense  empire  between  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  oceaD, 


*  Lieut.  Maury,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  King,  says  that 
Lieut.  Minor,  of  the  navy,  who  was  governor  of  San 
Diego,  informed  him  of  having  found  bituminous 
coal  in  the  Soliciad  valley,  about  six  miles  from  the 
port.  lie  found  it  on  the  surface,  and  used  it  in  the 
forge,  though  it  was  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
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although  sparsely  populated  in  parts,. is  yeti 
an  unreclaimed  wilderness.. unexplored  in '  itsi 
greater  extent,  and  undescribed,  except  upon  j 
particular  lines  and  by  hurried  reccnnoissances.  | 
The  trail  of  the  Indian,  the  narrow  path  of  the 
hunter  and  the  trapper,  the  emigrant’s  way 
over  which  his  wagons  have  toiled,  evidence 
the  only  interruptions  of  these  vast  and  un¬ 
broken  solitudes. 

Embracing,  as  our  limited  knowledge  teach¬ 
es  us  it  does,  a  wide  range  of  climates  and  a 
great  diversity  of  physical  characteristics,  this 
western  empire  is  destined  eventually  to  give 
habitation  to  millions  of  freemen,  and  to  ex¬ 
hibit  all  the  highest  evidences  of  civilization 
and  progress  in  arts  and  in  industry. 

If  nature  in  her  sternest  and  most  forbid¬ 
ding  aspects  is  presented  in  much  of  its  ex¬ 
tent,  frightful  mountain  ranges  and  deep 
gorges,  hopeless  deserts,  parched  and  sterile 
plains,  there  are  not  wanting  tracts  equalling 
in  extent  large  states  of  our  confederation, 
fruitful  in  agricultural  capacities,  and  offering 
returns  to  labor  and  enterprise  as  high  as  in 
any  other  quar  ter  of  the  world. 

W  ithin  this  region  have  been  discovered  the 
mosf  valuable  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
rivalling  in  extent  and  in  richness  those  of  a  fab¬ 
ulous  autiquitv,  and  seemingly,  from  every 
indication,  inexhaustible  for  ages  to  come. 

Its  western  limits  for  1,000  miles  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  in¬ 
dented  with  bays,  and  harbors,  capacious  and 
safe,  and  adequate  for  every  commercial  want. 
This  beautiful  ocean,  which  floats  the  com¬ 
merce  of  oriental  climes,  calm  as  a  lake,  sus¬ 
tains  to  its  shores  almost  the  relation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  our  inland  states,  conducting 
with  equal  facility  their  coasting  trade,  in  ves¬ 
sels  that  could  not  for  an  hour  endure  the  At¬ 
lantic  gales. 

The  ports  and  harbors  of  western  America 
are  from  13,000  toll, 000  miles  in  sailing  dis¬ 
tance  nearer  to  the  great,  marts  of  Asiatic  or 
eastern  commerce  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 
cities  of  the  United  States- or  of  Europe. 

What  can  be  wanting  to  a  region  so  en¬ 
dowed  and  circumstanced  to  command  the 
highest  influences  and  position,  but  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  active  and  enterprising  population, 
who  shall  hasten  to  render  available  every 
advantage  of  nature?  Such  a  population,  it 
is  believed,  has  begun  its  rapid  advances. 

A  state  government  is  even  now  in  process 
of  organization  upon  the  Pacific  shores,  an¬ 
other  irt  the  almost  uuexplored  regions  of  the 
Utah  lake;  whilst  a  third  and  a  fourth,  ip- 
hurried  succession,  may  be  expected  out  of 
the  territories  of  Kev-Mexico  and  Oregon. 
To  these  there  shall  be  added,  ere  long,  others 
to  demand  admission  in  the  great  confedera¬ 
tion. 

Admitting  the  possible  capacity  in  Oregon, 
California,  and  New-Mexico  to  support  a  pop¬ 
ulation  to  the  square  mile  as  great  as  the  av¬ 


erage  now  embraced  in  our  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  there  would  be  an  ^aggregate  there  of 
10,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  calculation 
will  not  be  regarded  wild  when  it  is  reflected 
how  sparsely  populated  and  almost  unre¬ 
claimed  are  many  of  these  state?,  and  territo¬ 
ries.  Hot  one  half  of  Vermont,  Hew-Jersey? 
Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Ohio,  being  in 
cultivation ;  not  one  fourth  of  Maine,  Maryland, 
Illinois;  not  one  fifth  of  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  <&c.  If  but  oue  half  the  country  were 
adequate  to  habitation  and  industry,  and  the 
present  density  of  Pennsylvania  were  at¬ 
tained,  the  whole  amount  would  then  swell 
to  20,000,000,  or  to  very  nearly  the  existing 
strength  of  the  nation.  The  density  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  but  ol  to  the  square  mile,  whilst 
that  of  some  of  the  Hew-England  states  is 
several  times  as  great,  and  of  many  European 
nations  immensely  huger  -,  - 
Within  what,  period  either  of  these  figures 
can  be  attained,  or  proportionally  high  ones, 
will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 
impossible  to  be  taken  fmo  the  'calculation. 
In  the  most  favorable  view,  it  will  aid  us  to' 
consider  that  the  United  States  have  gained 
in  sixty  years  almost  the  entire  amount  claimed 
upon  the  highest,  and  the  Mississippi  valley 
in  half  that  time  upon  the  , lowest  basis,  and 
that  within  the  period  of  almost  a  single  year 
upward  of  60,000  emigrants'  have  settled  in 
California.  u 

'Whatever  physical  or  other  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  country,  the  inducements  to  emi¬ 
gration  and  settlement  must  be  greatly  coun- 
vteracted  or  controlled  by  the  expense  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  access  and  of  intercommunication 
afterward.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  emi¬ 
grant’s  wagon  must  rattle  over  crags  and 
mountains,  and  through  inhospitable  wilder¬ 
nesses,  for  wearisome  months  and  with,  innu¬ 
merable  hardships,  after  the  frontiers  of  the 
states  are  passed.  Or  if  the  routes  by  the 
isthmus  or  of  Cape  Horn 'be  selected,  then  a 
dangerous  and  protracted  navigation  of  the 
ocean  for  5,000  or  18,000  miles  must  be  com¬ 
passed,  equivalent  to  several  voyages  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Nothing  but  the  highest  and  mcctal- 
lui  iug  stimulants  could  surmount  obstacles  such 
as  these.  Exile,  hopeless  exile,  and  the  sun¬ 
dering  of  every  sacred  tie  are  involved.  Fairy 
dreams  of  treasures  as  precious  and  as  inex¬ 
haustible  as  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  ever  re¬ 
vealed  in  Eastern  fiction,  awaiting  the  hand 
that  shall  garner  them  without  an  effort,  may 
be  such  a  stimulant ;  but  are  not  these  dreams 
necessarily  “  unreal,”  and  doomed,  as  all  ex¬ 
perience  demonstrates,  to  be  eventually  dissi¬ 
pated  ?  An  event  like  this  would  consign  the 
country,  however  otherwise  favored,  to  ages 
almost  of  wilderness  existence. 

...History  evinces  every  where,  in  the  clear¬ 
est  and  strongest  light,  the  extent.  to  which 
emigration  and  settlement  are  influenced 
|  by  natural  and  artificial  facilities  of  inter- 
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course.  The  great  Mississippi  valley  may  em- 1 
pbaticaliy  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the 
steam  engine ,  for  without  its  magic  power,  of 
how  limited  avail  were  these  immense  water¬ 
courses  that  mark  the  country,  and  what  cen¬ 
turies  must  have  elapsed  before  the  progress 
of  arts  and  of  enterprise  could  nave  swept 
away  tbe  traces  of  savage  life ! 

Not, alone  must  there  be  furnished  to  the 
emigrant  a  passage  for  himself,  expeditious 
and  cheap,  but  equally  indispensable  is  it  that 
the  produce  of  his  labor  and  his  enterprise 
command  a  iparket  by  similar  facilities.  , 

Restricted  to  the  Cumberland  road  across 
the  mountains,  or  to  the  flat  and  keelboat  nav¬ 
igation  of  the  rivers,  with  their  attendant  un¬ 
certainties  and  monthly  delays,  could  western 
produce  have  ever  sought  in  any  quantity 
eastern  markets,  or  would  there  have  been 
western  producers  ?  Since  the  dominion  of 
steam  has  been  established  upon  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  thfe  great  west  has  increased  from  a 
pojwlation  of  2,217,463  in  1820,  to  3,672,569 
in  1830,  5,302,918  in  1840,  and  10,000,000 
very  nearly  in  1850 1 

If  all  of  this  were  not  too  evident  to  need 
illustration,  it  -might  readily  be  shown  from 
the  home  trade  of  a  country  as  compared  with 
the  foreign ,  the  influences  cl  near  and  easily 
accessible  markets  over  those  that  are  more 
remote.  Our  whole  foreign  trade,  with  the 
700,000,000  of  Europe  and  Asia,  reaches  in 
amount  but  $300,000,000,  whilst  among  the 
22,000,000  at  home  is  conducted  an  annual  com¬ 
merce  in  purchases  and  sales  of  at  least  $1,500,- 
000,000  !  Trade,  which  seeks  exclusively  its 
own  advantage,  acknowledges  no  distinctions 
or  prejudices  between  the  native  and  foreign¬ 
er.  Tariffs  and  restrictions  may  account  for 
many  of 'its  phenomena,  but  vicinage,,  and 
transportation  furnish  the  more  constant  and 
reliable  solution. 

Confine  the  west  to  its  original  modes  of 
communication,  and  give  to  her  the  present 
population  she  supports,  the  extent  of  her  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  eastern  states,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed,  would  not  be  greater 
than  our  present  intercourse  with  France  or 
Germany,  the  facilities  in  either  case  being 
about  the  same. 

Nor  are  the  existence  of  means  of  easy, 
cheap,  and  expeditious  intercourse  between 
the  different  sections  of  a  country  important 
only  in  advancing  the  interests  of  its  trade 
and  population.  They  have  au  influence  still 
higher  and  more  marked  upon  its  political  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  the  federative  element  of  our 
republican  system,  they  constitute  an  import¬ 
ant  basis.  A  dense  population,  widely  dif¬ 
fused  over  an  immense  area,  and  separated  by 
physical  barriers,  will,  from  the  absence  of  all 
intercourse,  engender  local  and  provincial  in¬ 
terests,  fixed  prejudices,  and  even  hostilities. 
The  absorbing  and  controlling  influences  of 
great  cities  begin  then  to  be  paramount,  and, 


as  in  Europe,  to  give  laws  to  the  state  or  the 
empire.  A  government  equal  in  its  benefits  and 
its  burden  upon  all  the  parts  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  The  remote  representative  will  occupy 
|  almost  the  entire  year  in  passing  from  'the 
|  capital  to  his  constituents  and  back  again,  and 
[  revolution  after  revolution,  change  the  whole 
i  face  of  government  before  these  constituents 
[  can  be  advised  of  the  danger  and  prepare  to 
counteract  it.  Strong  or  central  governments 
|  become  indispensable,  and  large  standing  ar¬ 
mies,  which  are  at  war  with  the  whole  theory 
of  federation  and  republicanism  itself. 

The  authors  of  our  present  government 
seem  to  have  been  apprehensive  of  this  dan¬ 
ger,  but  it  was  not  permitted  to  them  to  see 
I  the  great  remedy  which  the  progress  of  arts, 

|  sciences,  and  civilization  has  revealed.  They 
!  saw  how  problematical  was  the  political  con¬ 
nection  of  the  west  and  east,  separated  by 
great  mountain  chains  and  barriers  occupying 
months  in  the  passage.  Hence  the  scope  for 
Spanish  intrigues,  the  machinations  of  ambi¬ 
tious  demagogues,  and  half-fledged  treason 
itself.  •:  Hence  the  anxious  movements  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  and  of  Congress.  What  was 
but  incipient,  can  any  one  question,  had  there 
been  a  dense  and  crowded  population,  would 
have  been  actual  met  triumphant  revolution , 
land  the  republic  of  the  Mississippi  before 
this  an  established  fact  ? 

How  much  stronger  then  the  apprehensions 
for  regions  as  remote  as  those  of  me  Pacific, 
more  distant  from  the  capital  at  Washington 
than  Great  Britain,  aud  to  be  reached  by  com¬ 
munications  more  hazardous,  protracted,  and 
expensive.  Is  it  not  infatuation  to  suppose 
that  states  so  remote  could  be  content  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  laws  for  any  time  from  this  capital, 
or  would  they  not  infinitely  . prefer  to  it  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  organization  ?  The  sound¬ 
est  and  best  republicans  would  take  this  view. 
Not  otherwise  could  the  high  destinies  of  that 
country  be  achieved. 

The  problem  of  our  federative  system  be¬ 
comes  impossible  of  solution,  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  states  and  the  extent  of  territories  have 
augmented  so  vastly,  unless  some  cohesive  in¬ 
fluences  can  be  brought  to  operate.  It  lias 
been  for  steam  and  magnetism  to  supply  this 
cohesion,  annihilating  the  effects  of  time  and 
space,  and  presenting  the  greatest  security  for 
the  political  regeneration  of  man,  and  the 
eventual  triumph  of  our  free  institutions. 

The  highest  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  that  her  vast  territorial  possessions 
be  peopled  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  and 
that  every  legitimate  and  constitutional  en¬ 
couragement  be  given,  come  in  what  shape  it 
may,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  resources, 
power,  and  unity  of  the  nation. 

The  convention  which  assembled  at  Mem¬ 
phis  had  for  its  object  an  increase  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic 
shores  and  the  population  which  has  located. 
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or  may  locate-  itself,  upon  the  Pacific,  or  in  the 
country  intermediate,  even  as  an  earlier  con¬ 
vention  at  the  same  city  looked  to  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Delegations  were  in  attendance  m  , 
greater  or  less  strength  from  the  states  of 
New -York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  resists  of 
their  deliberations,  which  were  conducted 
harmoniously,  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

Three  methods  of  increasing  the  facilities 
of  intercourse  between  the  oceans  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  nation  by  this  convention:  - 

1.  A  railroad  across  the  continent,  and 
through  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
Union, 

2.  A  connection  by  ship-canal,  or  railway, 
though  some  one  or  more  of  the  points  that 
have  been  indicated,  far  to  the  southward  of 
our  territories,  aud  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America; 

3.  A  military  road  along  the  Mexican 
frontier. 

1.  A  railroad  across  the  Continerd.-~"£h.e 
convention  took  the  broad  ground  of  recom¬ 
mending  to  Congress  explorations  and  surveys 
of  all  the  routes  designated  by  public  opinion, 
and  a  selection  of  that  route  which  is  easiest 
of  access,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes-  of  national  defense,  most  conve- 
enient,  most  centra,!,  and  which  can  be  con¬ 
tracted  upon' the  cheapest  terms.  In  the 
present  limited  information  which  obtains, 
it  was  impossible  to  go  further  and  commit 
the  convention  to  any  one  of  these  routes  as 
an  indispensable  condition.  A  marked  pre¬ 
ference,  however,  was  expressed,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see. 

The  action  and  force  of  the  body  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  road  itself,  as  necessary 
and  proper,  and  within  reach  of  the  means 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people.  U  pon 
these  points  there  was  little,  if  any,  diversity 
of  opinion. 

No  plan  of  construction  is  recommended, 
except  that  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  constitute  a  legitimate  and  proper  fund 
for  the  purpose. 

Sufficient,  it  is  believed,  has  been  said  of 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  shores  of  the'  Union,  and  ,the  question  of 
a  railroad  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits 
of  practicability  and  consonance  with  the  en¬ 
terprise  arid  resources  of  the  nation. 

In  estimating  the  practicability  of  railroads, 
the  considerations  of  length,  natural  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted,  character  of  intermediate 
country,  population  and  productions  to  be 
commanded;’  termini ,  are  of  controlling  im¬ 
portance. 

A  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean  concentrates 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  upon  itself: 
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almost  eveiy  objection  that  can  be  raised  from 
these  considerations  l It  is  four  times  the 
length,  on  the  shortest  route,  of  any  road  as 
yet  constructed  in  this  or  any  other  countiy. 
-Its  path  is  interrupted  by  obstacles  of  the 
most  stupendous  character,  mountains,  gorges, 
rivers,  deserts.  Immense  tracts  for  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  country  through  which  it  must 
pass  are  hopeless  and  sterile  wastes.  In 
scarcely  any  portion  of  its  giant  length  have 
advanced  the  traces  of  civilization7  or  even 
population.  Fatal  in  the  general  commercial 
view  must  be  the  weight  of  these  objections, 
unless  there  be  found  relief  in  the  character 
of  the  termini,  or  in  $he  political  and  militaiy 
considerations  that  are  involved. 

Combining  the  political  question  with  that 
of  the  termini,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
considered  than  on  the  one  side  the  20,000,000 
of  enterprising  and  active  producers  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  other  the  100,000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  seas, 
do  these  relieve  the  matter  from  its  otherwise 
most  unpromising  attitude  ? 

Political  consideration^  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  action  of  individuals  or  of 
companies  pursuing  their  own  ends  and 
dev'ces,  and  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  govern¬ 
ment  power  in  constructing  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they 
may  be  admitted  by  it  to  influence  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road.  Could  such  considera¬ 
tions  induce  a  direct  appropriation  from  the 
national  coffers,  or  a  pledge  of  the  national 
faith  ?  The  right  and  power  of  donating  the 
public  lands  in  such  a  cause  seem3  to  have 
been  nowhere  denied ;  but  would  such  dona¬ 
tions  be  adequate  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  road,  irrespective  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  complexion  ? 

Taking  the  most  favorable  case  that  can  be 
presented:  that  population ,  will  follow  the 
line  of  the  road  in  a  broad  belt  of  from  50  to 
200  miles,  and  settlements  k.eep  pace  with 
construction—that  no  portion  "of  Ithe  road  can 
be  through  a  wilderness,  since  it  can  be  said 
of  scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  to  be  tra¬ 
versed,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  popula¬ 
tion  and  industry  in  any  of  its  employments 
and  forms — that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emi¬ 
grants  would  be  attracted  from  Europe  annu¬ 
ally  as  operatives,  who  would  all  become  per¬ 
manent  settlers  on  the  route — that  a  grQat 
road  is  but  a  series  of  lesser  ones,  and"  that 
each  of  these  last  being  necessary  to  the  trade 
and  travel  of  its  own  neighborhood,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  supported  by  it,  the  whole  must, 
for  an  obvious  reason,  be  capable  of  a  similar 
support — that  the  most  which  can  be  said 
against  the  practicability  of  such  a  road  is,  it 
is  beyond  and  not  opposed  to  our  experience — 
that  indications  of  great  and  valuable  mineral 
resources  upon  the  lines  to  be  pursued  promise 
vast  contributions  to  the  enterprise— that  on 
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the  .most  favorable  routes  projected  the  ob¬ 
stacles  are  only  in  limited  sections,  whilst  the 
major  extent  may  be  constructed  with  less 
difficulty  aud  expense  than  upon  the  average 
of  American  roads — that  ad  experience  shows 
the  railroad  creates  the  trade  that  supports  it, 
and  augments  indefinitely  the  intercourse  of 
points  commanded— -that  in  the  progress  of, 
improvement  the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
rates  of  freight  have  progressively  and  regu¬ 
larly  declined,  and  that  the  tendency  in  the 
game  direction  continues  uodiminishea,  &c. 

Giving  their  full  weight  to  considerations 
of.  this  kind — and  to  many  of  them  we  shall 
recur  again — if.  may  be  doubted,6  upon  the 
whole,  whether  they  leave  the  matter  so  un¬ 
embarrassed  that  the  practicability  of  a  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  within  two  or  three  generation? 
Cm  be  demonstrated,  unless  the  possible  trade 
with  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  East  give  a 
new  turn  to  the  discussion. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world’s 
history  the  trade  of  the  oriental  seas  has 
enriched  the  nations  who  have  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  control  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  'power  and  the  glory  and  the 
maritime  spleudors  of  Tyre,  and  Alexandria, 
and  Venice,  and  finally  of  Britain,  who  has 
now  usurped  the  sceptre  of  them  all.  It  is  a 
trade  that  has  endured  and  triumphed  over 
every  character  of  obstacle,  and  from  its  pre 
cious  value  perennially  flourished.  Neither 
trackless'  deserts,  nor  savage  man,  nor  fierce 
storms  and  rude  navigation  of  the  deep  for 
tedious  months,  have  disturbed  its  course. 
Nations  have  warred  for  the  empire  in  its 
gift,  and  diplomacy  exhausted  upon  it  her, 
highest  resources. 

I^.Can  this  sceptre  be  wrested  into  our  hands 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  states  upon 
the  Pacific  shores  of  the  Union  so  immediately 
proximate  to  the  very  gates  of  the  East,  and 
will  a  railroad  connection  between  these 
states  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  con¬ 
necting  with  the  lines  that  already  strike  the 
Atlantic  coasts  effect  the  transfer  ? 

The  value  of  eastern  commerce  with  all  the 
world  was,  in  1841,  according  to  a  report 
made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
about  §250,000,000,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  in 
imports,  §158,806,980,  and  in  exports,  $86,- 
453,238,  the  balance  being  greatly  in  favor  of 
India.  The  number  of  ships  einployed  was 
1,584,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  608,515.  The 
value  of  this  trade  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  the  present  time 
nearer  §350,000,000,  requiring  about  2,000 
shifts,  of  the  gross  value,  say,  §60,000,000. 
The  commodities  included  in  it  are,  in  the 
main,  of  the  most  valuable  character,  being 
silks,  teas,  spices,  the  finer  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  wool,  indigo,  .opium,  drugs,  fancy 
ware,  precious  metals — and  these  are  such  as 
are  capable  of  enduring  the  most  expensive 


transportations.  These  articles  might  be  in¬ 
definitely  multiplied  to  suit  the  wants  and 
even  the  caprices  of  the  respective  parties, 
could  there  be  any  considerable  reduction  in 
the  transit  expenses.  A  reduction  of  two 
thirds,  or  even  one  half,  the  distance,  aud  a 
similar  reduction  in  time,  would  lead  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extension.  Many  new  pro¬ 
ducts  would  then  endure  transportation  which 
are  now  too  perishable  or  bulky.  The  travel 
would  aty)  be  immensely  increased.  New. 
markets  would  be  opened  for  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  eastern  consumers. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  now  in  the 
infancy  of  their  growth.  There  are  1,500,000 
Polynesians.  Celebes  contains  3,000,000,  and 
Java  5,000,000  or  6,000, 0Q0,  who  export  $30,- 
000,000  annually  to  Holland.  Sumatra,  with 
a  population  of  2,000,000,  exports  30,000,000 
pounds  spices.  Borneo,  with  3,000,000  or 
4,000, 000,  exports  gold,- tin,  antimony  aud 
diamonds.  The  Philippines  have  3,500,000 
producers  of  sugar,  cd'ffee,  indigo  and  hemp. 
Singapore  is  the  great  centre  of  Indian  trade. 
India  contains  184,000,000,  including  Cabul 
and  Afghanistan,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Ceylon,  &c,,  with  a  commerce  of  $150,000,000 
annually.  Australia  is  an  infant  but  most 
promising  colony.  Prussian  America  is  not 
destitute  of  hope,  nor  the  Manchoo  Tartary. 
The  50,000,000  of  Japan  with  their  rich  pro¬ 
duce  are  still  suffered  to  remain  almost  closed 
entirely  to  commerce.  The  empire  of  China, 
with  350,000,000  inhabitants,  we  scarcely  see 
more  of  than  the  walls.  The  great  rivers 
Shanghalin  and  Yang-tsee  Keang,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  aud  Missouri  of  the  eastern  continent, 
each  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  connect  the 
coasts  with  the  vast  and  densely  populous 
interior. 

Can  it  be  imagined,  then,  that  these  im¬ 
mense  regions, so  thronged  with  human  beings, 
most  of  them  in  high  advancement,  have 
already  reached  the  acme  of  their  foreign 
trade— -or  is  it  not  plausible,  that,  when  better 
systems  of  intercourse  are  opened,  jealousies 
removed,  and  civilization  extended,  the  amount 
of  trade  conducted  with  them  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  several  fold,  reaching,  perhaps,  in  the 
annual  aggregate,  to  nearer  §500,000,000  or 
§800,000,000,  or  even  eventually  $1,000,000,- 
000  ?  Instead  of  2,000  travellers  annually 
visiting  the  East,  would  not  the  number  in 
such  a  contingency  swell  to  30,000,  or  even 
50,000?  „ 

Will  this  great  trade  prefer  to  its  present 
routes  a  rival  one  across  the  Pacific  of  4,000 
or  5,000  miles,  for  example  to  San  Francisco, 
there  to  be  taken  2,000  miles  upon  a  rail¬ 
road  to  the  valley  of- the  Mississippi,  thence 
UlO  to  1,000  miles  by  steamboat  or  continuous 
railroad  to  the  Atlantic  or  gulf  ports,  thence 
for  8,000  or  4,000  miles  to  Europe,  being  a 
total  distance  of  10,000  or  12,000  miles, 
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against  18,000  to  20,000  at  present,  requiring, 
in  the  one  instance,  front  25  to  37  days,  and 
in  the  other  110  to  160  days?, 

Many  and  strong  doubts  may  he  enter¬ 
tained  even  by  the  most  sanguine,  and  it  is 
not  to  our  purpose  to  hazard  the  measure  by 
the  expression  of  any  degree  of  confidence 
Which  the  facts  will  not  conclusively  warrant.. 

Upon  the  one  side  may  be  alleged  the 
high  rates  of  railroad  transportation  in  com¬ 
parison  with  shipping,  the  greatly  increased 
cost  and  detriment  of  so  many  transhipments, 
<fec.,  dec. ;  whilst  upon  the  other,  the  saving  in 
interest,  and  insurance,  and  distance  will  be 
pressed  With  equal  force.  These  savings 
would  amount,  upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  to 
the  following :  interest  upon  the  value  of  half 
the  shipping  discharged,  viz.,  upon  $30,000,- 
000,  $1.500,000 ;  three  months’ interest  in  time 
gained,  upon  $300,000,000  products*  $3,500,- 
000;  total,  $5,000,000. 

A  bonus  upon  this  showing  of  $5,000,000 
per  annum  is  offered  to  the  railroad,  which 
amount  may  be  reasonably  charged  upon  the 
present  shipping  receipts  of  eastern  com¬ 
merce. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration*  there  are 
many  others  which  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  Railroad  enterprises  are  still  in  their' 
infancy,  and  the  tariff  of  freights  they  have 
adopted  has  already  Jbeen  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tent  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
within  the  contemplation  of  their  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  advocates.  They  are  now  employed 
in  transporting,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  coal, 
iron  and  granite,  the  heaviest  and  least  valu¬ 
able,  in  proportion  to  bulk,  of  all  kuown  com¬ 
modities.  A  single  locomotive,  of  American 
construction,  will  haul  from  1,000  to  1,200 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  when’ 
twenty  tons  in  the  same  time  was  originally 
considered  the  ultimatum.  They  compete 
with,  canals  and  run  parallel  with  the  banks 
of  considerable  water  courses.  Their  cost  of 
construction  has  been  undergoing  continual 
reduction,  and  is  now  from  one  third  to  one 
half  less  than  at  earlier  periods.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  improvements  im  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron/  which  sold  in  Liver¬ 
pool  at  £14  per  ton  in  1825,  and  is  worth,  in 
1849,  £5  5s.,  promising  even  greater  reduc¬ 
tions  in  our  own  country  when  the  process  of 
Mr.  Salter,  of  New-Jersey,  lately  patented,  is 
set  into  successful  action;  of  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  labor  and  the  interest  of  money ; 
of  more  economical  and  experienced  manage¬ 
ment  and  rapidly  progressing  improvements 
in  the  power,  character,  and  cheapness  of 
machinery,  admitting  of  vastly  increased  work 
in  the  same  time ;  of  greatly  lower  require¬ 
ments  in  the  extent,  <fcc.,of  grading  operations 
and  amount  of  levelling  necessary-immense- ! 
ly  carried  out  by  Mr.  French,  of  Virginia, 
who,  by  supplying  adhesion  to  the  wheels,  and 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  engine,  enables  it 


to  ascend  and  descend  elevations  without  in¬ 
clined  planes.  With  the  reduction  of  all  these 
elements  of  railroad  economy  must  follow 
greater  and  greater  reductions  of  freight. 

The  average  rates  upon  railroads  in  the 
United  States  may  be  fairly  "stated  at  three 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  against  fully  six  cents 
,  at  a  period  twenty  years  ago.  This  average, 
for  the  reasons  above  hinted,  in  the  next  fif- 
teea  or  twenty  years,  or  by  the  time  a  Pacific 
railroad  could  be  in  operation,  it  mi>y  be  pre¬ 
sumed  will  fall  in  an  equal  proportion,  or  to 
one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile/being  $45 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  One  cent  per  ton  is  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  freight  has  yet  been 
transported  upon  railroads  in  our  country,  and 
if  we  make  the  reduction  re^rred  to,  there 
would  be  for  similar  freight  a  charge  of  one 
half  qent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  $15  the  ton  from 
the  Atlantic  to.thePacific,  3,000  miles.  Upon 
tfie  lowest  or  highest  of  these  rates  a  barrel 
of  flour,  beef,  or  pork,  could  be  placed  upon 
the  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  valley,  at 
from  $1  50  to  $3  00,  and  a  bushel  of  corn  or 
wheat  from  25  to  60  cents,  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
from  $7  to  $15. 

The  lower  rates  for  the  bulky  and  less  valu¬ 
able  products,  and  the  higher  for  those  of  inore 
precious  character,  would  be  a  fairer  estimate. 
It  is  known  to  be  the  custom  now  of  most  of 
our  roads  to  make  discriminations  of  the  kind, 
producing  their  dividends  from  passengers  and 
the  more  valuable  articles,  and  taxing  the 
heavier  with  nothing  but  tbe  wear  and  tear  of 
the  road,  and  the  actual  cost  and  labor  of 
transportation. 

These  facts  and  suggestions  are  presented 
for  what  they  are  worth.  If  freight  and  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  transported  over  the  route  at 
any  thing  like  the  cost  indicated  by  us,  then 
the  problem  of  the  eastern  trade  is  far  less 
difficult  of  solution  than  might  have  been 
imagined.  These  costs  can  be  demonstrated, 
all  things  considered,  about  the  same  as.  are 
at  present  incurred,  including,  of  course,  the 
freight  from  either  terminus  to  Asia  or  to 
Europe.  • 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  average  of 
freights  must  always  be  maintained,  then  the 
case  against  the  railroad,  so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  is  too  strong  perhaps  to  be  resisted. 

In  regard  to  passengers,  a  different  ground 
may  be  taken.  The  saving  in  time  for  them 
will  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  These 
;  passengers  now  pay  from  $600  to  $900.  This 
route  would  not  exceed  $250.  The  induce¬ 
ments  to  Such  travel  would,  of  necessity,  be 
vastly  augmented,  and  Europeans  might  all 
prefer  td  take  it. 

The  American  trade  with  the  East,  too,  will 
stand  upon  a  foundation  altogether  more  favor¬ 
able.  This  trade,  including  the  fisheries,  now 
reaches  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  annually. 
In  the  progress  of  our  population  and  industry 
it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  reach  $50,- 
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000,000  or  $75,000,000.  A  road  will  give  to  it 
an  immense  stimulus.  We  are  becoming  a 
leading  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural 
people,  and  the  great  west,  from  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  to  the  Pacific,  can  have  no  better  avenue 
of  trade  with  India  than  this,  if  any  so  good. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Atlantic  states  would 
find  an  equal  advantage. 

A  railroad  is  therefore  presented  to  the 
people  with  a  bonus  as  previously  explained 
of  $5,000,000  per  annum  in  its  favor,  with 
such  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  as  it  is 
bound  to  monopolize,  through  an  immense  and 
growing  region,  with  the  whole  trade  of  our 
Pacific  coasts  and  the  Atlantic  at  its  command, 
with  the  considerable  profits  of  mail  carriage 
and  government  stores,  with  a  large  part  of 
our  rapidly  growing  trade  to  India,  and  as 
much  of  that  of  Europe  as  it  can  by  competi¬ 
tion  induce,  and  superadded  to  all  with  incal¬ 
culable  political  and  military  services  to  be 
conferred,  and  the  question  is  asked,  Can  such 
a  road  be  regarded  expedient  and  proper  ? 

A  final  question  remains  to  be  decided :  Is 
it  within  the  reach  of  our  enterprise  ? 

The  highest  amount  which  has  ever  yet 
been  assumecl  for  the  road  is  $100,000,000. 
The  interest  upon  this  amount,  at  five  per 
cent,  is  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Wear  and 
tear  of  the  road,  suppose  five  per  cent.,  or  an 
entire  destruction  in  twenty  years,  $5,000,000. 
The  working  expenses  of  a  road  upon  the 
gross  earnings  is  estimated  at  fifty  per  cent. 
Therefore  there  must  be  an  aggregate  earning 
to  support  the  road,  upon  this  basis,  of  $20,- 
000,000  per  annum.  The  aggregate  earnings 
upon  all  American  railroads  is  now  about 
$20,000,000,  and  upon  those  in  Great  Britain 
$50,000,000,  paying  in  the  last  instance  an 
average  dividend  of  4. 24  per  cent.  To  earn 
$20,000,000  would  require  100,000  passengers, 
or  50,000  either  way,  at  $100,  $10,000,000; 
mail  and  military  service  $2,000,000,  freights 
$3,000,000. 

But  this  is  putting  the  case  in  the  worst 
possible  light,  since  upon  no  calculation  is  it 
proposed  that  the  road  shall  pay  interest  upon 
Us  cost,  that  cost  coming  entirely  out  of  the 
donation  of  government  lauds  to  the  contract¬ 
ors.  There  would  then  be  but  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  working  expenses  to  provide  for. 
The  sum  of  $100,000,000,  too,  is  based  upon 
the  estimate  of  2,000  miles,  and  an  average 
cost  of  $50,000  per  mile ;  whereas,  upon  the 
shortest  projected  route,  the  distance  may  not 
exceed  1,500  miles,  reducing  the  sum  to  $75,- 
000,000.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  the  mile  is 
double  the  average  of  roads  already  built,  and 
five  times  the  minimum.  The  average  would 
give,  upon  the  shortest  line,  less  than  $40,000,- 
000.  This  is  the  most  favorable  possible  view. 

But  admitting  the  gross  figure  of  $100,000,- 
000,  and  the  high  estimate  of  2,000  miles,  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  idea  to  stagger  the 
American  mind  ?  We  shall  familiarize  our¬ 


selves  with  it  by  some  reflections,  and  see  how 
soon  it  loses  its  imposing  and  formidable  cbar* 
acter. 

In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been  con¬ 
structed  nearly  7,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  those  in  progress  will  prob¬ 
ably  swell  the  amount  to  10,000  miles.  The 
amount  expended  already  reaches  $200,000,- 
000  Of  these  roachs  1,000  miles  centre  at  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  required  an  outlay  of  $49, « 
221,400.  Our  whole  public  works  constructed, 
including  every  description  in  the  same  time, 
would  perhaps  reach  $500,000,000.  Great 
Britain  meanwhile  has  built  5,000  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  $550,000,000,  and  projects  4,000  addi¬ 
tional  miles,  swelling  the  aggregate  to  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Her  great  Northwestern  road,  428 
miles  in  length,  exhausted  $104,000,000  in  its 
construction,  sufficient  to  build  obr  way  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  France  has  expended  $137,- 
000, 000, Germany  $168,000,000,  Holland  $39,- 
000,000,  and  even  Russia,  despotic  Russia,  is 
on  her  way  with  three  stupendous  routes,  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw  and  0racow,.to  Mos¬ 
cow,  to  Odessa,  to  connect  the  Volga  and  the 
Buna!  The  passengers  increased  on  British 
roads  from  23,460,896  in  1848,  to  57,965,070 
in  1848,  or  more  than  double,  and  the  receipts 
from  them  in  the  last  period  was  £5,720,382, 
or  about  $30,000,000.  The  total  receipts  from 
passengers  and  goods  had  augmented  in  six 
years  from  £4,535,189  to  £9,933,551,  or  from 
$20,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  The  average 
cost  per  mile  of  British  railways  is  £56,915, 
or  $275,000,  the  Blackwall  road  having  cost 
nearly  $1,500,000  per  mile !  Her  locomotives 
have  reached  67,  and  in  one  instance  70  miles 
the  hour,  the  average  loss  of  life  being,  in  1847, 
1  out  of  2,887,053  passengers  carried,  and  in 
1848, 1  in  6,428,000 ;  the  German  roads  giv¬ 
ing  oilly  1  in  25,0l)O,0Q0  ! 

When  railroads  were  first  suggested  in  our 
country,  their  originators  were  regarded  as  the 
most  desperate  and  chimerical  of  men,  and 
the  most  ruinous  failure  predicted  to  every 
scheme.  We  have  lately  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  a  chart  made  by  one  of  these  mad- 
[  men,  which  fell  still-born,  and  was  soon  for- 
!  gotten,  but  which  sketches,  twenty  years  ago, 
when  there  were  not  200  miles  of  successful 
railroads  in  the  country,  several  thousand  miles 
of  routes,  in  various  directions,  and  even  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  has  already  been  built, 
and  is  in  successful  operation,  or  iu  course  of 
construction.  A  road  of  2,000  miles  is  a  no 
greater  project  than  those  of  400  miles  made 
by  this  mad  author  on  his  chart  twenty  years 
ago,  if  half  so  great. 

Obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  nothing  in  the 
progress  of  modem  enterprise,  and  the  rule  of 
faith  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  “  This  is  im¬ 
possible — it  is  therefore  true  !” 

Is  there  any  thing  that  shall  unfit  a  nation 
like  ours  for  vast  and  stupendous  enterprise  ? 
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Our  territorial  extent  has  increased  in  twenty 
years,  from  1,700,000 'to  3,000,000  square 
miles ;  our  population  in  fifty  yearn,  from  4,- 
000,000  to  23,000,000— is  doubling  itself  in 
every  generation,  and  at  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  must  reach  70,000,000  or  80,000,000, 
equal  almost  to  the  present  strength  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  combined.  From 
the  island  of  Brazos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  northern  Pacific — 
from  the  Aroostook  valley  to  the  bay  of  San 
Diego,  the  Union  extends  its  leviathan  pro¬ 
portions.  The  inhabitants  of  these  extreme 
points,  more  distant  apart  than  the  sliores  of 
the  old  and  new  world  on  the  usual  routes  of 
travel,  are.  brothers  and  fellow-citizens,  under 
common  laws  and  with  a  common  destiny.  It ; 
is  as  though  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  j 
Bosphorus,  Siberia  and  the  Gates  of  Hercules,  j 
were  made  the  outposts  of  an  empire  which  j 
embraced  the  whole  of  Europe.  For  such  an  j 
empire  Alexander  and  Crnsar  died  in  vain,  and ; 
Hapoleon  deluged  Europe  in  blood.  j 

The  statistics  of  the  Union,  collected  by 
our  public  officers,  show  an  annual  income,  re¬ 
alized  from  all  branches  of  industry,  amounting 
is  1348  to  $2,^  we  were  to 

build  the  road  in  ten  years,  not  perhaps  an 
impossibility,  and  the  income  of  the  nation 
were  not  augmented,  an  utter  impossibility, 
the  amount  annually  expended  upon  the  road 
would  be  about  one  thirdof  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  annual  income  of  the  country.^  Our  very 
; grass  crop,  in  a  singleyear,  would  stretch  the 
iron  cracks  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We  sunk  in 
the  Mexican  war,  which  seems  not  in  any  ap¬ 
preciable  degree  to  have  disturbed  our  general 
wealth  and  prosperity,  an  amount  altogether 
adequate. 

The  expense  of  this  road  will  not  in  any 
case,  however,  be  a  tax  upon  the  resources 
of  the  nation:  since  very  nearly  the  whole 
amount  required,  and  eventually  much  more, 
must  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
upon  its  route,  not  otherwise  capable  of  being 
brought  into  market  for  generations  to  come. 
It  will  be  so  much  invited  into  the  country 
or  contributed  to  its  wealth  by  the  foreign 
emigrants  seeking  otir  soil. 

The  fiat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  gone 
‘forth,  in  any  view  of  the.  matter,  for  the  road, 
and  for  the  road  at  once.  The  public  mind 
has  been  aroused,  and,  with  high  thoughts, 
approaches  a  subject  but  a  few  years  ago  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  chimerical  and  impossible. 
Every  day  the  number  of  skeptics,  still  large, 
continues  to  decrease.  Committees  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Union  have  reported  elaborately  in  favor  of 
the  road.  The  Legislatures  of  nineteen  or 
tu  enty  states  have  pronounced  a  similar  judg¬ 
ment.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  public 
meetings  in  all  our  leading  cities  have  united 
in  the  movement.  Leading  statesmen  endorse 
it  by  speeches  and  correspondence.  To  crown . 
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the  wholv  two  conventions  at  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis,  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley  ,  embracing  delegations  from  nearly 
every  sta<  3  in  the  Union,  unite  almost  unani¬ 
mously  in  the  commendation, 

Under  the  main,  point  of  agreement,  there 
are,  to  be  sure,  some  diversities  of  sentiment 
|  regarding  the  route  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
I  mode  of  xr  ^tructicn  to  be  adopted.  It  will 
i  be  for  the  general  go.,  ssnent  to  say  how  far, 
under  the  provision  of  -  the  constitution,  it  can 
go  in  “ providing  ”  for  such  a  road,  whether  by 
donations  of  public  lands  and  contracts  for  ruau 
and  military  service,  or  by  any  other  legitimate 
and  proper  aid.  Does  the  power  of  the  general 
government  regarding  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  through  the  territorifies  stand  upon  other 
ground  than  in  the  states  ?  Is  there  power  to 
build  such  a  road  through  the  territories  by 
direct  appropriations,  and  if  so,  is  not  all  ex- 
■  perience  clear  against  the  policy  of  exercising 
lit?  Can  government  contract  for  and  execute 
I  great  public  works  upon  terms  in  any  degree 
j  as  favorable  as  individuals  or  companies  ?  Are 
there  not  frauds  in  its  agents,  speculations, 
official  patronage, cand  party  proscriptions  and 
inconstancies  to  be  provided  against,  and  which 
are  capable  of  protracting  and  indefinitely 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  worJ|,  end 
augmenting,  without  limit,  its  expense!  Or 
if  the  power  and  its  exercise  he  left  to  individ¬ 
uals  or  companies,  can  there  be  any  guarantee 
that  the  country  shall  not  suffer  by  such  stu¬ 
pendous  rights  and  monopolies  in  their  bands, 
and  that  the  road  will  eventually  and  cer¬ 
tainly  be  built  ?  These  matters  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

With  regard  to  routes,  the  most  prominent 
before  the  country  are : 

1.  That  projected  by  Mr.  Whitney  from 
Lake  Michigan  through  the  South  Pass  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  a  branch  to  San 
Francisco. 

2.  Mr.  Benton’s  project  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Francisco,  through  some  pass  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  South 
Pass,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas 
river. 

3.  The  route  of  the  St  Louis  Convention , 
as  announced  in  their  official  publications,  and 
extending  from  that  city  through  the  South 
Pass,  &c. 

4.  The  Texas  route,  from  some  of  her  sea¬ 
ports  to  the  Paso  del  Iforte,  and  thence  along 
the  Mexican  boundary. 

1  5.  The  route  indicated  and  specially  re¬ 

commended  for  survey  by  the  Memphis  Con¬ 
vention,  under  the  following  resolution : 

''Resolved,  That  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  general 
government  for  examination,  as  possessing 
special  advantages,  the  route  commencing  at 
San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  crossing  the 
Colorado  on  the  west,  running  along  the  Gila 
33 
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river,  or  near  it,  in  a  direction  to  the  Paso, 
del  Norte,  and  thence  across  the  state  of 
Texas  to  its  northeastern  boundary,  between 
the  32d  and  33d*  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
terminating  at  some  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river.” 

This  route  intercepts  in  its  course  the  fertile 
regions  upon  Red  river,  the  whole  of  northern 
Texas,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  <fcc.,  now  almost 
entirely  without  a  market.  It  leaves  the 
Mississippi  at  a  point  always  navigable  by 
large  vessels  from  the  ocean,  and  is  very 
nearly  central  to  the  whole  Union,  Memplns 
being  about  that  central  point.  It  is  south  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  its  tributaries  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Tennessee,  and,  on  that  account, 
within  easy  control  of  the  immense  flatboat 
commerce  of  these  regions.  The  great  Mo¬ 
bile  railroad,  the  Georgia,  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  railroads,  all  strike  for  the  Mississippi 
valley  near  these  points.  It  is  in  a  medium 
climate  throughout,  nor  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  frosts  and  snows  of  northern  regions. 
It  is  several  hundred  miles  shorter  than  any 
other  route,  and  can  be  built  for  greatly  less 
expense.  It  has  less  physical  obstructions, 
and,  for  the  most  of  the  way  to  the  Paso,  is 
through  a  level  country,  supplied  with  every 
variety  and  abundance  of  timber,  fertile  in 
soil  but  without  access;  to  market,  peopled  in 
half  its  extent,  and  capable  of  dense  popula¬ 
tion  for  three  fourths  of  the  whole  distance 
It  is  through  a  healthy  region  after  leaving 
Red  river,  and  connects  Texas  with  the  heart 
of  the  Union. 

Should  the  ioad  in  any  part  of  its  course 
necessarily  cross  the  Gila  river,  the  case  is 
provided  for  in  our  treaty  of  purchase  from 
Mexico. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  road  is  at  San 
Diego,  described  by  Captain  Wilkes  as  an 
arm  of  the  sea  ten  miles  m  length,  four  miles 
in  width,  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds, 
with  an  entrance  narrow  and  easily  defended, 
and  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water — twenty 
feet  at  lowest  tides — -for  large  vessels.  Major 
Emory  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  “  San  Diego 
ie,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  coast,”  <fcc.  “  The  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  has  more  water,  but  San 
Diego  a  more  uniform  climate,  better  an¬ 
chorage,  and  perfect  security  from  winds  in 
every  direction,”  &e. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  route  has 
been  advocated  with  great  power  and  ability 
by  the  present  chief  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  Col.  Abert,  and  that  Col.  Hughes, 
of  the  army,  in  his  late  able  and  elaborate 


*  The  author  of  the  resolution  states  the  33d  de¬ 
gree  was  a  mistake  made  by  him  and  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  34th  degree  having  been  intended. 


letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clayton',, 
written  at  his  particular  request,  acknow¬ 
ledges  a  similar  preference.  He  says : 

"  It  is  to  commence  at  San  Diego  on  the 
Pacific,  and  to  strike  thence  to  the  Colorado, 
following  up  its  affluent,  the  Gila,  to  near  its 
source ;  then  passing  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  keeping  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  From  this 
point  the  line  would  pass  through  Texas  to 
Nacogdoches,  where  Col  Abert  proposes  a 
bifurcation  of  the  road — the  one  branch  near¬ 
ly  direct  to  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth 
of  Red  river.  A  slight  deflection  from  Na¬ 
cogdoches  would  carry  it  to  Vicksburg,  or  to 
Memphis,  as  might  be  deemed  most  expe¬ 
dient.  ‘The  northern  branch  will  probably 
find  its  better  course  to  cross  the  Rea  river  at 
the  great  bend,  or  its  vicinity  ;,  then  crossing 
[  the  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  pursue  its  course 
j  to  St.  Louis;  then,  crossing  the  river,  to  pur- 
j  sue  the  most  direct  favorable  course  which 
can  be  obtained  south  of  the  great  lakes  to 
Pittsburg.’  These  two  lines,  when  actually 
traced,  and  the  work  finished,  would  probably 
exceed  two  thousand  miles.  This  route,  with 
its  bifurcations  and  adaptability  to  further  la¬ 
teral  improvements  and  extensions,  is,  I  think, 
much  superior  to  all  others,  and  is  certainly 
|  less  open  to  some  of  the  objections  which  I 
have  urged  against  them.” 

It  is  clear  that  a  branch  of  this  road  would 
very  soon  connect  with  New-Orleans  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

If  this  route  be  practicable,  and  it  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  point  we  call  upon  government 
to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  it  is  in  every 
respect  the  American  one.  The  north  must 
be  more  benefited  by  a  route  extending  south¬ 
ward  than  by  one  through  her  own  latitudes, 
and  by  her  own  peculiar  productions.  Her 
cities  might  prefer  the  latter,  but  the  great 
interest  of  the  people  will  be  promoted  by 
the  former.  What  does  the  north,  it  has  well 
been  asked,  want  with  a  road  to  the  north  ? 
"No  one  can  suppose  that  the  people  of  Iowa 
would  exchange  flour  and  pork  with  the 
people  of  Oregon,  or  swap  horses  or  cattle 
with  ihem.  But  let  them  look  to  the  south, 
and  how  different  the  prospect !  Along  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  every  remove,  they  would 
find  the  condition  of  barter  existing  ail  the 
way  to  New-Orleans,  and  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  eastern  slope  of  South 
America.  Or,  if  they  preferred  to  lake  the 
railroad  at  Memphis,  they  would  daily  and 
hourly  find  a  market  through  southern  climes, 
and,  when  they  had  reached  San  Diego,  if  any 
thing  remained  to  be  so  sold  or  purchased, 
there  would  be  China,  at  last,  quite  as  conve¬ 
nient  as  if  they  were  at  Francisco  or  Astoria. 
More  convenient  would  be  Australasia,  and 
Polynesia  with  its  thousand  isles;  and  still 
more  convenient,  and  in  a  climate  still  more 
i  different  from  their  own  than  any  yet  men- 
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tioned,  the  western  coasts  of  Central  and 
South  America.” 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  problem  of 
reaching  the  East  by  shorter  means  of  com¬ 
munication  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  of  nations.  In  the  search  our 
continent  w as  discovered.  The  northern 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  western  coasts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  have  been  explored  times  without  num¬ 
ber,  with  the  same  end.  Every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  continent  has  been  examined. 
The  Spaniards  were  among  the  most  active 
of  these  explorers,  and  Cortez  even  went  so 
far  as  to  write  to  the  home  government,  “If 
we  should  so  hit  upon  this  strait,  (in  the  vicin 
ity  of  the  isthmus,)  the  distance  to  the  Indies 
would  be  two  thirds  less  than  the  present 
navigation”  Soon  after  was  invented  the 
fiction  of  the  Straits  of  Anian,  or  of  Fuca,  on 
the  northwest  of  America.  McKenzie  and 
Carver  traversed  the  British  dominions  from 
Canada  to  the  river  of  Oregon  and  the  Arctic 
sea.  La  Salle  proposed  to  the  French  a  pos¬ 
sible  communication  from  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  to  those  of  the  Oregon,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  dispatched  Lewis  and  Clarke  to 
these'  regions  in  search  of  a  “  route  of  commer¬ 
cial  communication  with  the  Pacific.” 

2.  In  regard  to  the  isthmus  routes  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  following  resolution  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  by  the  convention : 

“  Resolved ,  That  while  the  contemplated 
railroad  across  the  continent  is  being  con¬ 
structed,  a  present  communication  between 
the  states  of  this  Union  and  the  American  and 
A  siatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  every  portion  of  this  community, 
can  be  obtained  by  ship  canal  or  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua, 
or  across  them  all, — which  railroads  or  canals 
may  he  constructed  by  private  enterprise, 
and  this  convention,  in  order  to  encourage  tne 
undertaking  and  completion  of  such  works, 
recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  directing  the 
Postmaster  General,  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  make  annual  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
troops,  and  military  stores  of  the  government 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
country,  by  the  shortest,  speediest  and  cheap¬ 
est  route.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  routes  are 
considered  a3  wholly  matters  of  private  en¬ 
terprise,  and  in  their  character  temporary,  or 
at  least  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  go  into  detail  upon  any  of  these 
matters,  since  they  have  been  sufficiently  long 
before  the  country  to  he  Very  generally  un¬ 
derstood.  Different  preferences  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  members  of  the  convention,  hut 
the  body  itself  ventured  no  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  either  one  of  the  routes.  Several 
of  the  delegations,  and  more  especially  those 


of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  Mississippi,  were  prepared,  it  is  true, 
with  cogent  reasonings  in  favor  ofTehuanlepec, 
which  they  represented  as  more  immediately 
within  the  control  of  our  navy,  with  harbors 
upon  either  side,  of  sufficient  depth  and  capa¬ 
city,  or  capable  of  being  made  so  without 
great  expense,  and  in  distance  less  than  the 
Panama  route  from  New-York  or  New-Or- 
leans  to  San  Francisco  by  1,200  or  1/700 
miles.  As  this  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  company  prepared  for  immediate  action, 
j  and  as  a  committee,  under  instructions  from  a 
|  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans, 
are  prosecuting  surveys  and  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  for  an  elaborate  report,  further  re¬ 
marks  at  this  time  would  be  premature.  No¬ 
thing  is  asked  but  that  the  various  routes 
shall  have  an  equal  hearing  and  consideration, 
and  stand  upon  their  respective  merits.  In 
the  result  they  may  all  be  proved  practicable 
and  adopted,  since  it  has  been  found,  in  the 
I  experience  of  the  eastern  and  western  states* 
that  innumerable  communications  can  he 
opened  to  advantage  where  population  and 
Lwealthai-eupon  the  rapid  increase. 

:  3.  A  military  road  along  the  Mexican  fron- 

|  tier. — This  is  set  forth  in  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

“  Resolved,  That,  as  an  important  means,  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  take 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  military 
posts  from  the  western  confines  of  our  states, 
along  the  southern  boundaries  of  ■our  republic 
and  our  TndiaL  frontier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
That  P  'e  posts  should  he  established  in  all 
proper  places,  not  far  distant  from  each  other, 
and  that  civilized  and  productive  settlements 
should  be  encouraged  around  them  by  sales 
and  grants  of  pre-emption  rights  of  the  public 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  such  encour¬ 
agement  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  so 
that  by  these  means  ample  opportunities  may 
be  afforded  to  our  engineers  for  the  immediate 
survey  and  reconnoissance  of  our  possessions, 
lying  between  our  western  and  southwestern 
states  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  so  also  that 
by  these  means  safe,  practical  roads,  one  or 
|  more,  with  facilities  of  travel,  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  formed  for  our  citizens,  and  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
&c.,  across  our  own  territories,  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  and  in  order  that 
our  government  may  fulfil  its  recent  treaty 
stipulations  with  Mexico.” 

Our  government  is  bound  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  to  defend  the  frontier  by  mili¬ 
tary  posts.  These  would  extend  from  Paso 
del  Norte  to  San  Diego,  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  northern  Texas  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  emigrants  from  the  Camanche  Indians, 
a  distance  of  200  or  300  miles.  Justice  and 
expediency  seem  to  demand  such  a  road  and 
such  outposts  in  the  speediest  possible  time,. 
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and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  j 
claims  will  be  postponed.  I 

Fellow-citizens,  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  j 
one  of  great  achievements  in  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  and  in  human  progress.  The  nations 
of  the  world  are  engaged  in  the  great  race 
for  position  and  for  empire.  It  becomes  our 
country  to  aim  as  high*  and  to  realize  as  soon 
as  may  be  that  bright  and  glorious  destiny  for 
which"  God  and  nature  seem  to  have  reserved 
her. 


J.  D.  B,  DeBow,  of  Louisiana, 
Absalom  Fcwleb,  of  Arkansas, 
James  C.  Jones,  of  Tennessee, 

J.  R.  Strother,  of  Missouri, 

J.  F.  G.  Mittag,  of  South  Carolina, 
C.  C.  Mills,  of  Texas, 

G.  S.  Yerger,  of  Mississippi, 


RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 
— I  have  received  your  letter,  inviting  me 
to  attend  the  Railroad  Convention  which  is 
to  meet  in  New-Orleatfs,  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  January  next.  It  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  attend.  Official  duties  oblige  me 
at  that  time  to  be  at  my  post  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

But  I  send  you  three  reports  in  reference 
to  the4rade  of  the  lakes  and  western  rivers, 
which  may  be  of  service  to  your  delibera¬ 
tions.* 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  facts  of  these  reports. 

The  system  of  harbor  and  river  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
commenced  in  1806,  and  as  having  been 
continued  without  interruption,  up  to,  and 
including  the  year  1845  ;  and,  by  reference 
to  the  table,  page  24,  report  No.  1,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  whole  appropriations 
on  these  accounts  are  not  more  than  about 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

A  second  table,  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  report,  exhibits  the  years  through 
which  this  amount  has  been  distributed. 
The  first  table  on  the  same  page  names  the 
states  in  which  the  expenditures  were  made; 
and  previous  pages  of  the  same  report  name 
the  particular  work  which  was  the  object 
of  expenditure.  The  facts  of  this  report 
will  remove  all  that  class  of  objections  to  j 
the  system  which  depend  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  system  has  been  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  benefit  of  a  few  localities,  and  of 
that  class  of  objections  in  which  so  much 
imagination  has  been  indulged,  in  reference 
to  the  amount  expended. 


*  These  reports  were  made  by  Cbl.  Abert,  of  the 
dates  December,  1846,  January,  1848,  May,  1850, 


GOVERNMENT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


States  and  Terri toriesi  Amount. 

Maine . $2*76,574  72 

New-IIampshire. ...... — 10.000  00 

Massachusetts . - . 526,148  22 

Vermont . . . 101,000  00 

Rhode  Island . 82,000  00 

Connecticut . .  160,407  26 

New-York. .  1,632,115  80 

New-Jersey . - .  28,968  00 

Pennsylvania....-- . *  207,981  28 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware .  38,413  00 

Delaware.,.. . _ 2,038,356  00 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia....... ..........  1,901,227  81 

Maryland.. . 55,000  00 

Virginia . . 25,000  00 

North  Carolina . 370,377  00 

Georgia....-.-...-.-.-....  243,043  06 

Florida . 287,712  72 

Alabama--.....-- .  204,997  60 

Mississippi. .  — .  . . - .  46,500  00 

Louisiana . . .  717,200  00 

Tennessee . . 11,920  00 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee— .  155,000  00 

Arkansas... . .  486,065  00 

Missouri  and  Arkansas......  100,000  00 

Missouri . 75,000  00 

States  through  which  the 
western  rivers  .  pass,  (the 
Ohio,  Mississippi',  Missouri. 

and  Arkansas,). . . 1,698,000  00 

Indiana . - .  1,270,733  59 

Illinois . - . .  993,60).  00 

Ohio . . . 2,617,661  37 

Michigan . 646,724  83 

Wisconsin  Territory  . .......  167,500  00 

Iowa  Territory.  . .........  75,000  00 


17,199,223  21 

AMOUNTS  APPROPRIATED  IN  EACH  TEAR. 


Yea''.  Amount. 

1806 . $48,400  00 

1810 .  60,000  00 

18  Al. . 50,000  00 

1812 .  30,800  00 

1815  .  ioo;oQo  00 

1816  . . . .  10,000  00 

1817 .  4,000  00 

1818, . 317,989  60 

1823.... .  32,920  00 

1824  . 175,000  00 

1825  .  176,712  00 

1826  . 284,268  00 

1827  . 398,541  45 

1828  .  1,020,120  66 

1829  . 608,560  25 

1830  .  672,506  03 

1831  .  926,311  84 

1832  . 1,225,008  43 

1833  .  1,159,451  82 
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18M. . 1,641,621  52 

1835  .  1,352,243  81 

1836  . ... . .  1,83*7*520  81 

1837  . 1,768,218  63 

1838*.. . 2,087,044  16 

1839.. .. .  60,500  00 

1841.. .......... . 75,000  00 

1842  . 100,000  00 

1843  .  230,000  00 

1844  . 696,500  00 

1845  . 50,000  00 


17,199,223  21 

It  will  appear  that  these  expenditures 
have  been  diffused  over  nearly  every  state ; 
not  to  the  same  amount  in  each,  because,  as 
must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it 
is  not  every  state  which,  has,  within  its 
limits,  harbors  or  rivers  which  require  im¬ 
provement,  or  whjch  admit  of  being  im¬ 
proved.  But  every  state  must  experience 
the  benefit  of  improved  harbors  and  rivers 
of  an  adjoining  state. 

Much  misconception  has  arisen  in  refer¬ 
ence to  amounts  which  have  beenappropri- 
ated  for  these  harbors  and  rivers.  Allow 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  page  25  of  the 
report,  marked  No.  2.  It  is  there  stated, 
that  the  whole  amounts  appropriated  (from 
1806  to  1845)  are, 

For  lake  harbors . $2,790,500 

For  the  western  rivers .  2,758,800 

By  which  it  will  be  pweeived,  that  the 
whole  amount  appropriated  and  expended 
on  these  two  interesting  aud  important 
parts  of  the  system,  does  not  exceed  $5,549,- 
800. 

These  facts  are  adapted  to  dissipate  many 
erroneous  impressions,  and  to  correct  many 
errors. 

Now,  if  it  be  desirable  to  know  how  the 
balance  of  the  seventeen  millions  over  and 
above  the  amount  for  lake  harbors  and  for 
western  rivers  has  been  expended,  the  in¬ 
formation  will  be  found  in  the  report  mark¬ 
ed  No.  1. 

By  referring  to  the  facts  of  the  report 
marked  No.  3,  it  will  be  perceived  that 

The  net  commerce  of  the  lakes 

was,  for  1848. . $93,242,633 

And  for  the  western  rivers,  for 

the  year  1849 .  256,233,820 

As  the  “exports”  of  one  place  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  “imports”  of  another,  the 
“net  commerce”  is  taken  to  be  one  half  of 
“exports  and  imports.”  These  latter  con¬ 
stituting  what  may  be  called  the  “gross 


■*  The  appropriation  law  of  1838  directed  that  but 
a  portion  (not  exceeding  one  half )  of  amounts  ap¬ 
propriated  should  be  expended  in  that  year. 


commerce,”  which  last  would  be  double  the 
amounts  stated. 

This  idea  is  not  rigidly  eorreet.  Without 
doubt,  the  “  net  commerce  ”  is  more  than 
half  of  the  “gross  commerce.”  But  yet  it 
was  considered  the  safe  rule  to  adopt.  Rea¬ 
soning  upon  such  a  subject,  to  obtain  credit, 
should  exhibit  the  desire  of  avoiding  exag¬ 
geration,  or  of  assuming  conjecture  as  a  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  reasoning. 

The  passenger  trade  on  the  lakes, 

(see  page  5  of  the  report  No. 

3,)  can  be  stated  for  the  year 

1849,  at,  passengers .........  356,000 

And,  supposing  the  passengers  to 
have  a  direct  relation  to  ton¬ 
nage  and  amount  of  trade,  the 
passenger  trade  on  the  western 
waters  may  be  safely  stated,  for 
the  seme  year,  at,  passengers. .  1,500,000 
From  these  facts  can  be  inferred  sound 
reasons  why  so  many  railroads  are  well 
supported,  and  why  so  many, are  required, 
as,  without  this  immense  internal  trade, 
and  the  consequent  numberofpassengers, 
these  railroads  would  be  without  support. 

It  is  considered  that  the  lake  trade  alone 
has  made  necessary  the  railroad  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Albany ;  the  railroad  from  Dunkirk 
to  New-York;  the  railroad  from  Albany  to 
Boston,  and  the  railroad  from  Albany  to 
New-York.  The  various  branches  to  these 
gre  .t  roads  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  same  causes,  the  vast  amount  of  inter¬ 
nal  trade  and  the  passenger  trade  which  it 
generates.  The  same  reasoning  and  causes 
are  applicable  to  the  southern  railroads. 
How  few  of  these  would  exist,  if  local  pa¬ 
tronage  were  their  sole  support  l 
We  are  indebted  to  Europe  for  many  of 
the  most  useful  mechanic  arts ;  but  Europe 
is  indebted  to  us  for  the  great  moral  me¬ 
chanics  which  best  develop  the  energies  and 
resources  of  a  people,  and  which  bring  into 
profitable  activity  the  industry  and  capaci¬ 
ty  of  every  member  of  the  great  body  poli¬ 
tic. 

Referring  effects  to  adequate  and  palpa¬ 
ble  causes,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
that  this  rapid  and  immense  development 
of  internal  trade,  this  better  than  the  mines 
of  California,  diffusing  employment,  wealth, 
and  happiness  throughout  our  vm?tly  ex¬ 
tended  country,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  very 
limited  patronage  which  has,  as  yet,  been 
extended  by  the  general  government  to  our 
lake  harbor  and  western  river  improve¬ 
ments.  This  patronage  has  populated  those 
regions,  and  has  thrown  a  vast  amount  of 
wild  land  into  useful  cultivation ;  because 
it  has  furnished  the  means  by  which  the 
products  of  the  soil  can  find  a  market,  ex¬ 
empt  from  consuming  charges  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  in  return,  by  increasing  the  means 
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has  increased  the  wants  of  the  cultivator 
and  his  ability  to  supply  them. 

The  propriety  of  any  particular  railroad 
project  is  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  this 
great  trade,  in  the  benefits  of  which  it  will 
participate ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  road,  which  shall  form  a  link  in 
the  connection  between  the  western  rivers 
or  the  lake  harbors  and  the  Atlantic,  which 
will  not  partake  of  these  as  well  as  of  local 
benefits. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  great  ehain 
will  be  incomplete,  and  its  benefits  be  but 
partially  enjoyed,  unless  the  connection  be 
formed  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Of  the  railroad  to  insure  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  have  written  several  letters,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  last  is  all  that  you  would  desire 
to  read.  X  send  a  copy  of  this. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  road,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Mississippi  at  some  point 
so  far  south  as  to  be  exempt  from  interrup¬ 
tion  from  ice,  would  make  New -Orleans  the 
great  emporium  for  the  Pacific  trade. 

The  connection  between  the  Mississippi 
end  of  the  road  and  Ne-w-Orleass,  as  well 
as  with  other  points  on  that  river,  would 
robably  be  best  accomplished  by  stearn- 
oat.  And  by  means  of  this  river  and  the 
Ohio,  there  is  no  town  on  the  shores  of 
either  which  would  not  derive  benefit  from 
the  road.  Then  by  the  lakes,  by  railroads, 
and  by  canals,  links  already  exist  to  com¬ 
plete  the  connection  inland  with  the  Atlan¬ 
tic. 

The  subject  is  a  vast  one.  It  fills  the 
imagination;  and  unless  I  am.  much,  mis¬ 
taken,  it  would  also  fill  the  pockets  of  our 
people. 

The  various  isthmus  routes  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  have  occupied  much  attention.  Allow 
me  to  send  an  interesting  printed  letter  on 
this  subject,  from  Brevet  Colonel  Hughes, 
of  the  Corps.* 

But  these  several  routes  have  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  open  to  serious  objections. 

1st.  From  the  time  they  require. 

2d.  From  interruptions  in  the  continuity 
of  the  voyage,  by  frequent  changes  from 
land  to  sea,  and  the  consequent  different 
modes  of  transportation. 

3d.  They  would  of  necessity  become  pro¬ 
lific  sources  of  maritime  Avars,  and  of  con¬ 
sequent  interruptions  in  the  trade. 

4th.  They  are  out  of  our  jurisdiction  and 
control. 

5th.  The  money  required  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  parts  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
foreign  people  and  of  foreign  soil. 

6th.  In  all  suspensions  of  the  trade  from 
war  or  other  durable  cause,  the  inland  parts 


Avould  necessarily  become  dilapidated  or 
destroyed ;  and  when  these  causes  of  inter¬ 
ruption  had  subsided,  there  is  no  telling 
how  much  time  and  how  much  money 
would  be  required  to  restore  the  way  to 
use,  and  to  bring  commerce  back  again  to 
these  channels,  which  the  interruption  had 
forced  to  be  changed. 

T th.  Expenses  on  these  routes  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  great. 

.  8th.  The  armed  fleets  which  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  commerce  on  these  routes  Avould 
require,  Avould  inATolve  most  serious  national 
expenses.  The  nation  could  better  afford 
to  give  half  the  cost  of  a  continuous  rail¬ 
road  from  the  Mississippi. 

A  Avar  of  one  year,  with  its  cost,  and  con¬ 
sequent  losses  of  all  kinds — a  war  resulting 
from  circumstances  necessarily  attending 
.any  one  of  these  isthmus  routes,  would  prob¬ 
ably  amount  to  more  than  the  making  of 
the  eh  tire  road  from  the  Mississippi. 

These  isthmus  routes  are  good  temporary 
expedients;  but  the  durable  and  really  val- 
uaole  route  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found 
only  in  a  continuous  railroad  route  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  within  our  owk- 
jurisdiction.  {By  Col.  Alert ,  Top.  Engineers.) 

RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC  ON  THE 
SOUTHERN  ROUTE,— I  have  at  last  been 
able  to  have  those  letters  copied,  about  the 
road,  and  now  send  them  to  you.  In  reference 
to  probable  cost,  recent  information  induces  me 
to  believe,  that  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  passing  at  the  head  of  sea 
navigation  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Texas 
which  communicate  with  the  gulf,  could  be 
made  for  less  than  I  formerly  supposed. 

If  we  take  this  distance  at  850  miles,  and 
the  average  cost  of  each  mile,  to  make  the 
railroad  complete,  and  bring  it  into  uje,  at 
§40,000  the  mile,  it  will  make  the  cost  of  that 
part  of  the  road  §34,000,000. 

If  this  part  alone  of  the  road  was  made,  it 
would  command  all  the  travel.  For,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  San  Diego,  is  a  frontier  line  of 
the  United  States,  on  which  military  posts 
will  have  to  be  established,  and  roads  con¬ 
necting  with  these  po.sts  will  have  to  be  made, 
which  Avill  make  that  route  passable  and  safe, 
aud  Aviil  occasion  it  gradually  to  become  set¬ 
tled,  and  sooner  or  later  to  be  turned  into  a 
railroad.  But  Ave  will  suppose  the  whole  to 
be  a  railroad,  and  endeavor  to  estimate  its 
probable  cost  and  probable  profits. 

From  the  Paso  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific, 
is  about  850  miles.  If  it  be  supposed  that 
this  part  of  the  route  will  cost  60  per  cent, 
more  than  the  average  cost  per  mile  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Paso,  it  will  make  the  average' 
of  this  part  of  the  road  $60,000  the  mile,  and 
bring  the  total  cost  of  these  850  miles  to 


*  Annexed. 
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$51,000,000.  Then  the  whole  road  will  cost 
as  follows : 

850  miles  from  the  Mississippi 

to  Paso . . .. . ..  $34,000,000 

850  miles  from  Paso  to  San  Bi¬ 
ego,. . . .  51,000,000 


Total,  $85,000,000 

Twelve  per  cent,  upon  such  an  outlay  would 
require  an  income  of  $10,200,000.  This 
would  be  a  gross  income,  oat  of  which  all 
expenses  for  repairs,  attendance,  <fc<v<kc,  &c., 
would  have  to  be  taken.  Taking  these  at 
half  the  gross  income,  it  would  leave  $5,100,- 
000  to  be  divided,  in  order  to  yield  an  income 
upon  the  stock  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  question  now  occurs,  from  what  sources 
will  this  road  derive  such  an  income  1  We 
will  consider  two  sources  only — travellers  and 
freight. 

1st.  Travellers.— In  my  letter  of  the  24th 
September,  1849,  I  take  these  at  50  each 
way  per  day,  for  350  days,  and  at  a  charge 
of  $68  for  a  through  passage. 

- Arv  extremely  j  udiciQus  friend,  who  has 

given  much  attention  to  these  matters,  says, 
that  I  am  seriously  wrong  in  both  these  items 
■—seriously  below  the  reality  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  travellers,  and  equally  below 
what  would  be  considered  a  cheap  charge  for 
the  distance. 

In  his  opinion  100  passengers  each  way 
would  yet  be  much  below  the  reality,  and 
$150  for  each  passenger  vastly  below  what 
each  has  now  to  pay.  And  at  these  rates,  and 
with  the  time  saved,  the  road  would,  without 
doubt,  command  the  travel  of  the  world  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Taking  these 
rates,  the  income  from  passengers  would  be 
$10,500,000. 

2d,  Freight. — The  same  friend  has  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  road  should  be  viewed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  commerce  it  would  generate  and 
command,  and  not  in  reference  to  any  profit 
from  freight.  That,  except  for  passengers,  it 
should  be  a  free  road,  making  no  charge  for 
■freight,  thereby  enabling  it  to  command  the 
commerce  of  the  world  with  the  Pacific;  and 
from  this  monopoly  of  commerce,  vast’y  more 
wealth  would  be  secured  to  the  country  than 
could  possibly  be  from  any  profit  by  a  charge 
of  freight  and  a  consequently  restricted  com¬ 
merce. 

Freight  is  unquestionably  a  serious  tax  upon 
commerce ;  and  the  more  freights  are  reduced, 
the  more  profitable  commerce  must  be,  and  the 
more  extensive  its  range.  But  the  argument 
of  my  friend  is,  I  think,  in  a  case  like  this, 
pushed  to  an  extreme;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  whole  commerce  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  may  be  monopolized  and  com¬ 
manded  by  a  moderate  freight  charge,  making 
it  vastly  the  cheaper  of  any  route. 

It  is  considered  a  good  passage  from  New- 


York  to  San  Francisco,  by  Cape  Horn,  if  it 
occupy  no  more  than  5  months,  or  150  days. 
Now,  by  the  railroad  route,  as  exhibited  in 
ray  letter  of  the  24th  September,  1849,  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  would  move  over  this  distance,  at 
a  rate  of  20  miles  the  hour,  in  11  days  ;  and 
to  San  Diego  in  8  days.  At  15  miles  the 
hour,  it  would  require  to  San  Francisco,  13 
days;  to  San  Diego,  10  days.  And  at  the 
slow  rate  of  10  miles  the  horn;  the  time  to 
reach  San  Francisco  would  be  17  days;  to 
San  Diego,  14  days. 

Take  any  of  these  rates,  and  compare  them 
with  the  1 60  days  of  the  usual  sea  voyage, 
and  the  difference  is  so  vastly  in  favor  of  the 
road,  as  to  insure  to  it  the  monopoly  of  the 
whole  trade.  The  point  then  to  be  guarded 
against  is,  not  to  destroy  this  decided  and  im¬ 
portant  advantage  in  time  by  an  exorbitant 
freight  charge. 

Suppose,  then,  that  no  higher  freight  were 
charged  on  the  road  than  is  charged  on  the 
sea  voyage;  then,  the  moneyed  charge  would 
be  the  same  on  the  road  as  on  the  sea  voyage, 
and  all  the  difference  of  time  would  be  gained 
by  the  shipper,  a  difference  so  Vastly  in  fcis 
favor,  that  it  must  prevent  all  shipments  by 
sea,  and  insure  the  whole  trade  to  the  road; 
and  not  only  is  there  this  difference  in  time  in 
favor  of  the  road,  but  the  difference  of  inte¬ 
rest  upon  the  freight  saved  by  time  to  the 
shipper,  which  would  frequently  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  road  freight  charge,  and 
make  the  railroad  tantamount  to  a  free  road. 

These  considerations  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  my  fr  iend’s  reasoning,  in  reference  to  the 
advantages  of  a  free  road,  and  yet  justify  a 
charge  for  wear,  tear,  and  repairs,  and  for 
freight  trains. 

The  average  shipping  freight  charge  is  $25* 
the  ton,  which,  on  150,000  tons,,  would  yield 
$3,750,000. 

By  the  passenger  trade  we  have  $10,500,000 
And  by  the  freight,  as  above,.  - .  3,7 50,000 


Making  a  total  of  $14,250,000 

But  the  income  required  to  insure  6  per 
cent,  upon  the  stock  (after  paying  all  annual 
expenses)  is  $10,200,000:  we  have  therefore 
from  these  two  considerations  (passengers 
and  freight)  an  excess  of  four  millions,  which 
would  justify  a  reduction  of  the  eliarge  per 
passenger  to  $L00-eaeh;  or  it  will  justify  a 
serious  reduction  of  our  supposition  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  amount  of  freight  trade. — [By  OoL 
Abert.) 

RAILROADS  FOR  ARKANSAS.— Ar¬ 
kansas,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  is  larger 
than  any  southern  state,  Texas  alone  except¬ 
ed,  embracing  in  its  limits  an  area  of  over 
60,000  square  miles,  or  33,000,000  of  acres. 

*  With  very  fast  sailing  vessels,  as  high  as  $40  the 
ten  has  heen  _paid. 
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Her  soil  is  one  of  unsurpassed  fertility;  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state,  from  its  climate, 
being  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
provisions,  with  the  capacity  to  produce  then* 
to  an  unlimited  extent ;  also  embracing  a  belt 
of  mineral  region,  rich  in  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gypsum,  man¬ 
ganese,  silver,  and  gold — needing  only  an  out¬ 
let  by  railroad  to  the  Mississippi  rivet,  to 
make  it  a  more  profitable  mining  district  than 
California  itself,  while  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  is  safer  for  heavy  crops  of  cotton 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  south.  This  is 
established  beyond  all  question,  by  years  of 
experience  ; — further  south,  the  crop  has  be¬ 
come  a  precarious  one,  from  casualty  produced 
by  the  caterpillar,  boll  worm,  grub,  or  cut 
worm.  West,  there  is  not  rain  enough  more 
than  one  year  in  four,  and  in  other  states  of 
the  same  parallel  east,  the  soil  is  exhausted. 

But  Arkansas,  with  all  that  nature  has  done 
for  her,  is  far  behind  her  neighbors  in  im¬ 
provements,  population,  and  general  prosper¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  source  of  humiliation  to  your 
committee  to  make  these  acknowledgments ; 
but  the  truth  should  be  told,  “  though  the 
heavens  fall.” 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  resident  of  Arkansas,  who  has  under¬ 
stood  her  general  state  policy,  is  no  mystery. 
She  was  admitted  into  the  Union  prematurely, 
before  she  had  the  basis  of  wealth  and  popu¬ 
lation  upon  which  to  laise  a  revenue  to  sup¬ 
port  a  state  government;  consequently  she 
wa9  forced  to  resort  to  some  financial  scheme 
to  raise  the  deficit.  The  state  and  real 
estate  banks  were  chartered,  and  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  state  placed  on  §3,500,000 
of  their  bonds;  they  both  suspended  in  the 
general  crash  of  1837 ;  and  since  then  have 
not  more  than  managed  to  keep  the  debt 
down  to  the  original  amount.  This  constitutes 
the  state  debt  of  Arkansas,  and  the  whole  is 
set  down  as  state  liability.  The  state  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  liable  for  the  entire  debt ;  but  there 
is  still  a  valuable  asset  in  the  banks,  consist¬ 
ing  in  notes,  and  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on 
large  tracts  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
state ;  and  should  these  lands  be  affected  by 
railroads,  as  lands  have  been  every  where  else, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  bonds  in  1862,  the  debt  will  be 
paid  by  the  bank  asset.  At  present  valuation 
they  would  pay  the  debt  down  to  $1,500,000. 
This,  then,  is  the  actual  debt  of  the  state — 
an  amount  for  which  she  is  at  present  unable 
to  provide,  but  insignificant  when  viewed 
prospectively,  and  can  easily  be  provided  for, 
after  a  correct  system  of  railoads  shall  have 
developed  our  vast  natural  resources. 

As  yet,  private  enterprise  has  done  nothing 
efficient  towards  a  system  of  railroad ;  and  the 
state,  as  shown  "bove,  is  not  in  a  condition 
that  her  credit  can  be  made  available,  as  in 
other  states,  to  assist  in  projects  of  improve¬ 


ment.  But  an  awakening  spirit  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  recently  manifested  itself ;  and  the 
important  inquiry  is  heard  on  every  hand,  can¬ 
not  Arkansas  do  something  towards  a  general 
system  of  railroad  improvement  ? 

Private  enterprise  and  capital  stand  ready 
to  act  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability ;  yet 
in  the  present  advancement  of  Arkansas  this 
is  not  sufficient,  at  least  so  far  as  capital  is 
concerned,  to  prosecute  to  completion  the  sys¬ 
tem  necessary.  The  only  resources  we  have 
in  addition  are  from  capitalists  in  other  states, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  general  government 
in  making  donations  of  lands  for  railroad  pur¬ 
poses.  We  think  we  present  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  claims  on  the  government,  in  our  propo¬ 
sition  to  point  our  improvements  toward  the 
Indian  country.  These  Indian  tribes  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  government ;  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  specie,  to  the  amount  of  millions,  have 
annually  to  be  transported  at  great  risk,  and 
frequently  at  heavy  expense,  (land  carriage 
having  to  be  used,)  to  pay  the  Indian  annuities 
—besides,  troops  and  munitions  of  war  have  to 
be  sent  there  to  keep  in  proper  subjection  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  Various  tribes.  Be 
sides,  a  direct  line  of  railroad,  penetrating  the 
Indian  country,  would  do  more  to  civilize  and 
!  Christianize  them,  than  millions  spent  in  the 
j  usual  missionary  efforts.  With  this  view  we 
l  see  the  general  government  is  directly  pecuni¬ 
arily  interested  in  our  railroads,  as  well  as 
pbilanthropically,  and  possesses  the  same  in¬ 
terest  in  ours  that  she  does  in  the  roads  run¬ 
ning  through  other  new  states.  A  donation 
for  so  much  land  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with 
the  privilege  of  floating  for  it,  would  enable 
Arkansas  to  do  much  towards  completing  her 
roads. 

In  the  selection  of  a  starting  point  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  we  find  central  on  the  east¬ 
ern  border  of  the  state  the  high  lands  touch 
the  Mississippi  at  Helena ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  this  is  the 
only  point  from  Cape  Jeridon  to  the  Balize, 
where  the  high  lands  touch  the  Mississippi,  on 
its  western  bank.  And  by  reference  to  the 
operations  of  the  states  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  we  find  that  all  their  railroads 
point  to  the  bluffs  for  their  termini;  instance 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  other 
places.  This,  of  itself,  is  conclusive  that  high 
land  points  ought  to  be  selected  for  our  ter¬ 
mini,  in  preference  to  swamp  and  overflowed 
ones,  when  they  can  be  had. 

Then,  if  we  adopt  Helena  (the  only  practi¬ 
cable  place)  as  the  starting  point  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  we  find  the  projected  road  from  there  to 
Little  Rock  to  pass  over  a  plain  country, 
already  a  grade  above  overflow,  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  fpur  miles  of  White  river  bottom,) 
rich  and  fertile,  with  timber  of  the  best  kind 
for  the  superstructure,  and  with  no  cost  for 
the  right  of  way.  Taking  this  as  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  main  trunk  for  the  system  for  Ar- 
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kansas,  we  know  of  no  road,  in  the  south  or 
west,  that  offers  such  inducements  to  capital¬ 
ists  for  safe  and  profitable  investment.  This 
road,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  can  be  construct¬ 
ed  with  a  T  rail  of  58  lbs.  to  the  yard,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000. 

"We  think  we  risk  nothing,  when  we  base 
an  estimate  on  30,000  through  passengers  the 
first  year ;  this,  at  $6  each,  gives  us  $180,000, 
with  the  certainty  of  an  annual  increase  to  an 
ultimate  extent  that  now  baffles  calculation. 

"When  we  take  into  consideration  the  large 
extent  of  country  that  will  send  its  produce  tb 
market  over  this  road,  and  receive  in  return  its 
merchandise,  we  at  once  set  down  the  freight 
receipts  as  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  repairs ;  giving  the  receipts  from 
passengers  as  profit  making  18  per  cent,  oh 
the  investment.  Aad  when  the  contemplated 
extensions  and  laterals  are  constructed,  it  will 
pay  to  an  extent  that  ought  to  satisfy  the 
most  avaricious.  It  will  also  possess  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that,  for  years  at  least,  it  can  have  no 
rival.  The  enormous  cost,  and  uncertainty 
in  investment,  over  an  overflowed  bottom,  will 
prevent  any  rival  route  from  being  construct¬ 
ed,  giving  to  this  the  benefits  of  all  the  trade 
and  travel  of  northern,  western,  and  southern 
Arkansas ;  also,  of  south  Missouri,  northeastern 
Texas,  and  the  Indian  country,  without  saying 
any  thing  of  its  being  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

From  Little  Rock  an  extension  should  be 
made  to  some  point  on  Red  river  to  meet  the 
Texas  roads  pointing  east— also,  another  from 
the  same  place,  by  way  of  Van  Bureri  to  Fort 
Smith,  to  be  ultimately  extended  into  the  In¬ 
dian  country— a  country  of  vast  extent,  and 
possessing,  according  to  the  report  of  Lieut. 
Marcy,  the  elements  to  make  it,  in  proper 
hands,  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  countries 
that  God  ever  made.  And  however  much 
the  philanthropist  may  regret  it,  he  can  but  see 
that  this  vast  region  must  ultimately  he  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  white  race  1 — he  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  made  to  play  its  part  in  sup¬ 
port  of  civilization.  The  Indians  will  be 
forced  to  retire  to  the  vast  plain  country  of 
the  west— a  country  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  migratory,  hunting  dispositions. 

At  some  point,  a  few  miles  west  of  White 
river,  a  branch  ought  to  leave  the  main  trunk, 
and  following  up  the  waters  of  the  White 
river,  and  crossing  it  at  or  near  Batesville,  con¬ 
tinue  a  north  course,  running  through  the  fine 
agricultural  and  mineral  region  of  north  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  southern  Missouri.  This  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  system  of  main  trunk  roads  for  the 
state.  So  soon  as  they  are  completed,  branch¬ 
es  will  be  run  out  at  various  points,  tapping 
the  different  basins,  and  giving  to  each  section 
of  the  state  facilities  of  direct  railroad  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Mississippi  river. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  Helena 
as  the  eastern  terminus,  for  the  system  for  Ar¬ 


kansas/because  it  does  not  communicate  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  roads  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  from  Memphis  to  the  southern 
Atlantic  cities.  This  objection  is  found,  on 
investigation,  to.be  trivial  in  its  character,- for 
to  all  those  wishing  to  communicate  with 
Memphis  they  are  offered  an  uninterrupted 
navigation,  for  first  class  steamers,  from 
Helena  to  Memphis,  which  can  be  run  in  five 
hours,  making  a  difference  of  time  between 
Little  Rock  direct  to.  Memphis,  and  by  way 
of  Helena  and  the  river,  of  not  more  than 
three  hours. 

By  way  of  New- Orleans  is  the  natural  out¬ 
let  for  Arkansas  products  ;  and  when  Other 
things  are  equal,  her  artificial  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  (as  her  rivers  do)  ought  to  point  to 
New-Orleans.  With  her  Arkansas  is  allied 
by  contiguity,  association,  and  similarity  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
apathy  , on  the  part  of  New-Orleans  can  dis¬ 
sever  this  unity  of  interest ;  but  without  New- 
Orleans  will  tako  hold  and  act  liberally,  the 
southern  Atlantic  cities  will  unite  Arkansas 
with  them  by  iron  bonds,  and  then  hold  her 
as  with  hocks  sf-steeL  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  Mobile,  is  beginning  to  bid  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  trade,  by  proposing  the  construction  of 
roads  to  cross  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis, 
and  even  100  miles  above  these ;  and  if  New- 
Orleans  sleeps  on  a  few  years  longer,  she  may 
awake,  but  it  will  be  with  a  spasmodic  effort, 
and  she  will  quickly  relapse  again  into  the 
sleep  of  death,  as  in  that  time  all  the  elements 
of  her  vitality  will  be  taken  from  her  by  her 
more  enterprising  sisters,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
and  Charleston 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  at  any  future 
day  to  connect  the  Arkansas  roads  directly 
with  the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  can 
be  done  at  much  less  expense  by  crossing  the 
river  at  Helena  than  at  any  other  point,  and 
connect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville 
road,  at  Holly  Springs,  Helena  being  on  nearly 
an  air  line  from  Little  Rock  to  Holly  Springs. 
The  difficulties  of  crossing  the  bottom  oppo¬ 
site  Helena  are  less  than  at  any  other  point 
in  the  knowledge  of  your  committee.-— [By 
John  Martin .) 

RAILROADS  IN  GEORGIA.—Georgia 
Railroad  Enterprise. — We  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Savannah  Republican : 

“  The  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Georgia, 
unostentatiously  displayed  in  constructing  the 
splendid  lines  of  railway  now  in  operation,  has 
astonished  our  brethren  of  the  northern  and 
southwestern  portion?  of  the  Union.  In  rail¬ 
road  reports,  in  the  public  journals,  in  the  let¬ 
ters  of  intelligent  travellers,  everywhere  do 
we  find  the  high  estimation  in  which  our  state 
is  held.  We  would  not  boast  at  this  state  of 
things ;  rather  would  we  seek  to  show  what 
yet  is  wanting  to  perfect  the  system  of  inter- 
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nal  communication,  so  that  the  people  of  every  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the 
quarter  of  our  domain  could  have  the  same  state  of  Tennessee,  was  opened  to  Dalton,  one 
advantages  which  the  railways  now  in  use  hundred  miles,  about  two  years  ago,  and  will 
afford.  be  opened  to  Chattanooga  on  or  about  the  first 

“We  propose,  in  a  few  brief  articles,  to  give  day  of  November  next.  Then  will  Georgia 
a  succinct  account  of  the  roads  now  in  opera-  have  a  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  the 
tion— how  built,  and  at  what  cost — to  show  Tennessee  river,  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
what  lines  are  projected  and  being  constructed,  two  miles— and  a  line  from  Augusta  to  Atlan- 
and  what  will  probably  be  their  influence —  la  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles, vbe- 
and  then  to  exhibit  a  plan  by  which  the  state  sides  the  branches  to  Athens  and  Rome, 
can,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  complete  a  sys-  These  lines  will,  in  a  brief  period,  be  extend- 
tem  of  bo  general  benefit,  that,  for  a  generation  ed  through  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
yet  to  come,  no  further  outlay  of  capital  will  road  to  Nashville. 

be  necessary.  “The  Western  and  Atlantic  road  has  been 

“  The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  the  built  by  the  state  out  of  the  public  treasury,, 
phosnix  of  the  old  Monroe  road,  first  claims  All  the  citizens  of  the  state,  therefore,  have 
our  notice.  The  Monroe  road  was  projected  contributed  in  equal  proportions  to  the  erec- 
to  run  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  and  afterward  tion  of  this  great  road— aneverlastingmonu- 
tlie  project  was  extended  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  ment  of  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  state 
It  was  a  bold  movement  in  its  inception,  but  legislature.  Its  cost,  with  equipments,  when 
hazardous  in  the  extreme;  for,  when  its  au-  completed,  may  be  placed  at  the  sum  of 
tliors  started,  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  road  $4,000,000. 

below  Macon  or  above  Forsyth.  When  it  “  Thus  have  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
was  determined  to  huild  the  Western. and  At-  railroad  been  constructed  and  equipped,  with- 
lantic  and  Centralroads,  the  Monroe  company  in  the  last  fifteen  years  at  a  cost  of  about 
was  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  them,  $12,000,000,  two  thirds  of  which  amount  have 
and  thus  was  a  way  looked  for  from  the  Ten-  been  furnished  by  individual  enterprise  and 
nessee  river  to  the  city  of  Savannah.  After  exertion,  and  one  third  by  the  state, 
many  struggles,  and  the  establishment  of  the  “  Of  the  skill  and  perseverance  displayed 
present  flourishing  town  of  Griffin,  the  com-  in  these  truly  great  works,  or  of  the  effects  of 
pany  failed — its  affairs  went  into  chancery,  the  roads  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  we 
and  the  road  was  sold.  It  is  now  in  new  need  not  say  a  word.  The  roads  shall  speak 
hands — has  been  completed  and  in  operation  for  themselves”  (1850.)  (See  Georgia.) 
for  near  three  years,  and  is  doing  a  splendid 

business.  A  million  of  dollars  was  lost  to  the  RAILROADS  IN  FLORIDA,  1:852.  — 
people  by  the  old  company ;  but  the  new  com-  Whereas  Georgia,  with  her  vast  system  of  m- 
pany  has  finished  a  road,  worth  over  a  million  ternal  improvements,  has  already  stretched  her 
of  dollars,  on  an  outlay  of  not  much  over  half  iron  lines  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Chat- 
a  million.  We  shall  consider  the  cost  of  the  tahoochee — and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  legis- 
road,  one  hundred  and  one  miles  in  length,  at  lature  of  that  state  to  insure  the  completion 
$1,500,000.  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad  from  Macon  to 

“The  Georgia  Railroad,  from  Augusta  to  Eufaula,  Fort  Gaines,  or  other  point  on  said 
Atlanta,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles,  river ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  that,  to  com- 
was  finished  about  three  years  ago.  It  has  a  plete  the  chain  of  roads  from  the  seaboard  of 
branch,  of  forty  miles  in  length,  to  Athens,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  a  line  commencing 
It  has  cost,  in  round  numbers,  with  all  its  at  the  point  at  which  the  Southwestern  road 
equipments,  $3,500,000.  will  terminate,  running  thence  to  the  waters 

“The  Central  road,  from  Savannah  to  Ma-  of  Pensacola  Bay,  should  be  established, 
con,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  a  quar-  The  distance  of  this  proposed  railway  is 
ter  miles,  was  finished  five  years  ago.  Its  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  passing 
cost,  from  first  to  last,  with  its  equipments,  through  the  counties  of  Barbour,  Pike,  Coving- 
may  be  placed  at  $3,000,000.  ton,  and  Conecuh,  in  Alabama,  and  Santa  Rosa 

“  The  Memphis  Branch  Railroad,  seventeen  in  Florida,  over  a  country  admirably  adapt- 
milea  long,  from  Kingston,  on  the  Western  ed  for  the  purpose. 

and  Atlantic  Railroad,  to  Rome,  at  the  head  There  are  no  large  streams  to  cross,  and 
of  the  Coosa  river,  has  been  finished  within  the  lands,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way,  re- 
ihe  last  year.  We  do  not  know  its  cost,  but  quire  but  little  grading;  it  can,  therefore,  be 
it  may  be  fairly  put  down  at  $130,000.  built  at  less  than  the  ordinary  cost  of  roads 
“These  four  roads,  together  five  hundred  in  the  south.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  were  built  entire-  by  New-Orleans  and  the  states  bordering  on 
ly  by  individual  and  city  corporation  subscrip-  tno  Gulf,  from  the  completion  of  this  road,  are 
tions.  Not  a  dollar  was  ever  advanced,  to  great. 

either  of  the  corporations,  by  the  state.  A.  daily  line  of  steamers,  from  the  terminus 

“  The  Western  and  Atlantic  road,  one  hun-  to  the  city,  would  bring  a  great  portion  of  the 
died  and  forty  miles  in  leDgtb,  from  Atlanta  Atlantic  and  Pacific  travel  hither ;  the  cotton- 
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growing  regions  of  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Georgia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route,  would 
make  this  their  great  mart;  in  return;  they 
would  receive  the  products  of  Louisiana,  and 
those  of  the  broad  west  •  therefore,  New-Or¬ 
leans  would  be  benefited  by  this  route,  and 
the  roads  which  she  proposes  strengthened  by 
the  connection.*  The  link,  to  complete  the 
chain,  could  be  made ;  and  the  states  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  would  feel  the  benefits  of  its 
influence,  before  other  more  extended  routes 
can  be  completed.  It  would  open  a  district 
of  country,  where  lands  are  now  comparative¬ 
ly  valueless,  which  would  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  national  government. 

Government,  having  spent  millions  for  the 
naval  station  at  Pensacola,  should  encourage 
this  enterprise,  as  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  secure  every  facility  for  her  great  improve¬ 
ments.  The  power  possessing  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola,  as  a  rendezvous  in  time  of  war, 
holds  complete  control  over  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Gulf.  Hence,  a  vast  amount 
has  been  wisely  expended  in  constructing  for¬ 
tifications  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  that 
point  must  ever  be  one  of  great  importance 
in  time  of  war.  And  £s  the  Southwestern 
Railroad  of  Georgia  have  determined  to  seek 
a  continuation  of  their  line  to  some  point  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico—- < 

Therefore,  be  it Resolved)  That  the  project¬ 
ed  road  from  the  terminus  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  road;  of  Georgia,  to  the  waters  of  Pensa¬ 
cola  Bay,  would  greatly  promote  the  interests 
of  the  south,  and  receive  the  cordial  sanction 
of  this  convention. 

2d.  Resolved ,  That  we  earnestly  recom- 
m’end  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  this  railway,  as  one  which 
will  be  highly  important  to  the  naval  station 
at  Pensacola,  and  to  the  security  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  commerce  of  the  southwest 

8d .  Resolved,  That  the  members  in  Con¬ 
gress,  from  the  several  states,  are  solicited  to 
use  their  efforts  to  obtain  suitable  grants  of 
the  public  domain  for  this  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  for  all 
similar  purposes  of  public  enterprise  and  im¬ 
provement. 

RAILROADS.— Mississippi  Routes.— The 
undersigned  begs  leave  to  submit  to  the 
General  Committee  on  Routes  the  following 
report  in  support  of  the  resolutions  offered  by 
him  to  the  convention  in  relation  to  a  system 
of  railway  running  from  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  through  the  state  of  Mississippi.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  system  proposed 
by  the  resolutions,  when  completed,  would 
not  only  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  would 
also  afford  to  the  city  of  Kew-CHeans  a  full 
and  complete  communication  with  all  the 
railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
undersigned  believes  that  he  cannot  do  greater 


justice  to  the  present  condition  and  general 
importance  of  the  Brandon  and  Montgomery 
Railroad,  than  was  done  it  in  a  report  made 
upon  the  subject,  by  a  delegation  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Vicksburg,  at  the  R.  R.  Convention, 
held  in  this  city  in  April  last  That  delega¬ 
tion  stated,  “that  this  road  is  to  extend  from 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  arid  will 
connect  at  Selma  with  the  Alabama  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  Railroad,  by  which,  and  the 
roads  now  under  contract,0  and  iri  contempla¬ 
tion,  a  continuous  railway  communication  will 
be  opened  through  Tennessee^  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  with  the  lakes  ;  and  through  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  with  the  Atlantic  and  northern 
states,  and  at  Montgomery  will  connect  with 
the  railroads  running  east  through  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  will  pass  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi  entirely  through  the 
counties’ of  Rankiri,  Scott,  Newton,  and  Lau¬ 
derdale;  and  in  Alabama,  before  it  reaches 
Selma,  one  of  the  teririmi  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  it 'will  pass 
through  Sumter,  Marengo,  Perry,  and  Dallas 
counties.  Nearly  all;  these,  and  the  contigu¬ 
ous  counties,  both  north  and  south,  now  haul 
in  wagons  their  cotton  and  other  articles  of 
export  to  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers, 

|  and  ship  thence  to  Mobile.  The  counties  of 
I  Sumter,  Marengo,  Green,  Perry,  and  Dallas, 

!  produce  annually  about  150,000  bales  of  cotr 
ton,  all  of  which  now  goes  to  Mobile,  but 
much  of  which  will  probably  be  turned  to 
New-Orleans  by  rneans  of  this  road.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  products  of  east  Mississippi 
and  western  Alabama,  and  their  supplies  for 
that  region  "of  country,  will  probably  find 
their  way  on  this  road,  and  the  breach  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  nor  theastern  part  of  Miss¬ 
issippi.  The  southern  route  then  will  become 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  northern  and  east¬ 
ern  travel.  It  will  develop  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  north  Alabama.  Its  rich  and 
inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  are  now  Worked 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  a 
market;  and  it  will  create  and  open  a  way 
to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  We  think  it  within 
bounds  to  assert,  that  200,000  bales  of  cotton 
will  come  over  this  road,  and  the  branch  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Mississippi,  to  New-Orleans,  not  one  bale  of 
which  now  ever  reaches  it.  Detailed  esti¬ 
mates,  made  by  an  engineer  who  has  surveyed 
the  route  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  line, 
of  the  amount  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  road  that  far,  are  in  our  possession,  and 
may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  one 
million  of  dollars.  If  New-Orleans  were  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  building  the  road  that 
far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the  increase  of 
trade  alone,  without  estimating  the  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  invest¬ 
ment.  But  there  are  inducements  to  render 
the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that  are  not 
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presented  to  any  other  railroad  in  the  United  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  But  its  advocates 
States.  From  Jackson  to  Brandon— fourteen  might  now  find  in  this  convention  the  most 
miles  and  a  half— the  road  is  completed  and  forcible  and  visible  argument  in  its  favor  that 
in  profitable  operation.  These  fourteen  and  could  possibly  be  presented.  The  seats  pre- 
ahalf  miles,  with  the  cars,  locomotives,  fix-  pared  for  the  delegates  from  Nashville,  Cul¬ 
tures.  depots,  town  lots,  &c.,  attached,  to  the  cinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis,  are  now 
road;  sixty  choice  and  picked  negroes;  the  vacant.  They  speak  in  mute  eloquence  to 
two  per  cent  fund  now  on  hand,  being  about  the  reason  and  judgment  of  this  convention. 
|12,000,  and  that  which  may  hereafter  be  They  seem  cold  and  cheerless,  like  the  icy 
received,  now  the  property  of  the  state  of  chains  that  hold  back  their  occupants-  A 
Mississippi,  and  valued  on  a  careful  estimate  warning  whisper  is  heard  from  them  to  this 
by  the  President  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  city,  and  they  tell  her  that  the  greatest  ex- 
including  the  grading  east  of  Brandon,  at  porting  commercial  emporium  of  the  New 
$378,000,  areaii  offered  by  a  recent  act  of  World  mav  well  fear  for  her  future  destiny, 


the  legislature,  as  a  bonus  for  the  organization 
of  this  company,  and  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  the  Alabama  line  in  six  years.  This 
act  was  passed  in  1860,  and  provides  that  the 
whole  property  shall  come  into  possession  of 
the  company  so  soon  as  twenty  miles  of  the 
road  beyona  Brandon  shnll  be  finished.  To 
organize  the  company  requires  a  subscription 
of  8500,000  of  stock,  with  a  cash  payment 
of  $50,000,  immediately  upon  which  the 
company  becomes  the  owner  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  valuable  and  active  property.  This 
statement  shows  of  itself  a  conclusive  induce¬ 
ment  to  take  stock  in  this  road,  and  renders 
it  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  valuable.” 

Your  undersigned  fully  concurs  in  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report,  that 
this  road  is  of  incalculable  importance  to 
New- Orleans,  By  it,  so  soon  as  the  Jackson 
and  New-Orleans  Railroad  is  completed,  an 
inland  highway  of  commerce  and  travel  is  at 
once  effected  between  New-Orleans  and  the 
whole  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
United  States ;  by  it  an  immediate  junction 
is  effected  with  the  great  system  of  railroads 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
By  this  road,  in  connection  with  the  Selma, 
the  Hiwassee,  and  South  Valley  railroads, 
New-Orleans  will  find  her  most  direct  and 
speedy  route  to  the  whole  of  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  republic.  By  it  a 
connection  is  made  with  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  thus  will  New- 
Orleans  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  the  lakes.  Your 
undersigued  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
acid  more  upon  this  subject,  than  simply  to 
say,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  in  this 
road  has  already  been  taken  by  citizens  of 
Mississippi,  and  that  a  little  assistance  from 
New-Orleans  will,  in  a  short  time,  place  the 
work,  throughout  its  whole  length,  in  process 
of  construction. 

In  reference  to  the  New-Orleans  and  Nash¬ 
ville  road,  the  undersigned  can  add  but  little, 
if  any  thing,  to  what  has  already  been  said  or 
written  in  its  favor.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
this  road  has  been  the  favored  project  of 
New-Orleans,  Nashville,  and  the  intermediate 
points.  It  has  enlisted  to  its  support  the 
talent  and  ability  of  the  states  of  Louisiana, 


when  the  winter’s  frost  or  the  summers 
drought  can  bar  her  from  the  sources  of  her 
wealth  and  power.  New-Orleans  has  listened 
to  this  warning,  and  she  is  sensible  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  work.  This  road  would 
bring  to  this  city,  for  the  present,  more  com¬ 
merce  and  traffic  than  any  other  branch  of 
lier  contemplated '"system  of  railways.  It 
penetrates  one  of  the  most  extensive,  rich,  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
'The  commerce  of  the  Tombigbee  valley, 
along  which  this  road  will  run  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  is  worth  more-' than  ten  million 
of  dollars  annually.  This  valley,  with  all  its 
wealth,  population,  and  resources,  is  now  the 
forced  tributary  of  Mobile.  The  construction 
of  this  road  will  give  to  that  commerce  a  new 
direction,  and  place  it  upon  the  wharves  of 
New-Orleans.  Not  only  is  the  commerce  of 
this  section  of  country  considerable,  but  it 
presents  inducements  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  that  can  scarcely  be  found  in  combination 
on  any  other  route.  Its  population  is  wealthy, 
industrious,  and  public-spirited.  Its  prairie 
surface  is  so  level,  that  grading  would  scarcely 
be  required  for  some  seventy  miles.  Nature 
seems  almost  to  have  prepared  it  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  railway.  New-Orleans 
must  certainly  be  false  to  her  best  interests, 
if  she  neglects  this  road  thus  piercing  a  coun¬ 
try  presenting  an  inviting  surface  for  its 
track,  wealth  to  construct,  and  commerce  to 
support  it  What  has  been  said  of  Mississi  ppi 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  Ten¬ 
nessee.  This  road  would  penetrate  the 
wealthiest  section  of  the  latter  state.  It 
would  call  back  to  this  city  the  highly  valu¬ 
able  commerce  of  middle  Tennessee,  which 
is  now  seeking  a  market  at  Charleston.  The 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  provisions,  and  mineral 
products  of  that  section  of  the  country,  would 
be  transported  over  this  road,  and  with  the 
cotton  and  trade  from  Mississippi,  would  ac¬ 
tually  add  to  the  commerce  of  New-Orleans, 
in  value,  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  Much  of  the  light  but  valu¬ 
able  commerce  of  Nashville,  about  to  pass  by 
Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  will  be  retained 
for  your  city.  The  merchant  and  citizen  of 
Nashville  must  find  a  more  speedy  and  certain 
route  to  his  exporting  and  importing  city  than 
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that  afforded  by  the  uncertain  navigation  of 
the  Cumberland  River.  If  this  road  is  not 
constructed/  Nashville  will  inevitably  turn 
her  attention  to  harleston.  The  construction 
of  the  Nashville  i  Louisville  Railroad  will 
complete  the  Jink  in  this  great  chain  that  wiii 
place  the  commercial  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie 
within  the  influence  of  New  Orleans.  By  this 
road,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  New* 
Orleans  can  become  the  successful  rival  of 
New-York  and  Boston,  and  call  back  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  commerce  that  has  left  her  for  these 
cities. 

This  road  will  pass  through  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  country  of  the 
central  West,  and  bear  over  its  track  a  large 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  spindles  and 
looms  that  must  soon  be  found  there.  Whilst 
the  undersigned  believes  that  the  commerce 
of  this  road  would  be  highly  valuable  'as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  road,  ho  is  satisfied 
that  the  travel  upon  the  road  would  be  not 
only  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue,  but 
would  Contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
New-Orleans.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  large 
portions  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  would 
send  their  population  over  this  road  to  this 
city.  The  man  of  business  pr  pleasure,  from 
the  eastern  and  northeastern  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  whilst  in  the  west,  would  find  here  his 
speediest  and  safest  route  to  New-Orleans. 
By  means  of  the  railways  extending  to  and 
circling  Lake  Erie,  Boston  and  New-York 
would  be  placed  within  some  three  days’ 
journey  of  the  wharves  of  this  city.  By  this 
road,  and  the  railways  projected  and  con¬ 
structed  across  the  mountains,  our  citizens 
would  be  speedily  and  safely  transported  to 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  all  this  upon 
New-Orleans  ?  Her  now  vacant  houses  would 
be  filled  with  active  tenants.  Her  shops 
would  be  crowded  with  the  talent  and  beauty 
of  other  states,  who  would  spend  millions  in 
the  city,  and  give  to  her  additional  thousands 
of  active  and  industrious  citizens.  New- 
Orleans  would  cease  to  be  the  mere  distributor 
of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  other  ports. 
She  would  become  a  producing  city;  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  artisan, 
would  join  with  the  merchant  and  the  banker 
to  enrich  and  populate  the  city  of  his  adop¬ 
tion. 

In  reference  to  the  railroad  proposed  in  the 
resolutions,  running  from  Canton  northwardly 
and  centrally  through  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
the  undersigned  will  give  some  deductions 
made  by  him  froth  reliable  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  now  before  him.  The  citizens  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  living  upon  the  line  of  this  road,  have 
evinced  during  the  past  year  a  deep  interest 
in  its  construction.  Thdy  bare  ascertained 
the  length  of  the  road  to  be  about  173  miles, 
and  that  the  cost  of  its  construction  and 
equipment  will  not  exceed  one  million  seven 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  grown  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  through  which  the  road  passes  was,  in 
1850,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bales.  The 

Population  of  the  counties  amounts  to  124,231, 
t  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  93,031  bales 
of  cotton  will  pass  Annually  over  the  road. 
The  income  derived  to  the  'road  from  this 
source  alone,  at  ah  average  cost  of  96  cents 
for  transporting  each  bale,  is  $88,379,  which, 
with  a  return  freight  of  like  amount,  would 
yield  annually  to  the  road  $176,768,  for 
freights  alone.  This  estimate  is  based1  alone 
upon  the  conveyance  of  cotton  and  return 
freights,  exclusive  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  the  farm-yard,  the  orchard,  and  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  commercial  products,  which 
would  be  raised  in  a  section  of  eountry  ao 
highly  favored  by  nature  as  central  Missis¬ 
sippi.  At  some  point  on  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  line  of  Mississippi  this  road  would  cross 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad;  and 
whenever  this  is  effected,  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  that  would  annually  pass  over  the 
road  could  not  fall  short  of  50,000.  The  un¬ 
dersigned  is  satisfied  from  the  statistics  be¬ 
fore  him,  that  this  road  would  yield  a  net 
revenue,  derivable  from  the  sources  above 
indicated/of  not  less  than  thirteen  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  invested.  Such  would  be 
the  results  from  this  road,  were  it  never  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  connection  with  the  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Charleston  road.  It  is  not,  however, 
designed  by  the  friends  of  this  measure  that 
it  shall  stop  short  of  some  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  near  Cairo.  Who  can  then  estimate  its 
importance  and  value  ?  It  fa  estimated  that 
in  60  years  one  hundred  millions  of  souls  will 
\  people  the  Mississippi  valley .  To  the  heart 
of  this  great  empire  thfa  road  is  to  penetrate. 
It  will  there  connect,  intersect,  or  cross  all  the 
arteries  and  trunks  of  that  stupendous  system 
of  railway,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  to  the  great  west.  Every  important 
city  of  our  republic  is  stretching  forth  its  iron 
j  arms  to  this  point,  and  to  this  point  is  this 
road  to  be  directed.  It  will  rob  the  Mississippi 
of  the  half  million  of  human  beings  that  are 
annually  borne  on  its  surface.  At  the.mdath 
of  the  Ohio  will  be  given  the  traveller  a 
choice  as  to  the  mode  of  his  transit  to  your 
city.  Who  can  doubt  as  to  his  choice  between 
the  floating  palace”  and  “the  flying  car?” 
The  expense  will  be  the  same,  but  expedition, 
safety,  and  comfort  will  all  range  themselves 
with  the  locomotive. 

Not  only  will  the  travel  over  this  road  be 
great,  but  the  commerce  upon  it  will  be  al¬ 
most  invaluable.  But  little  fa  yet  known  of 
the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  central  west, 
but  that  little  promises  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  manufacturing  world.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois,  will 
be  found  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  that 
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will  rob  Manchester  and  Lowell  of  their  l 
strength.  Food  is  found  there  in  the  greatest  j 
abundance,  and  cheaper  than  any  point  in  the 
known  world.  The  coal  bed  of  the  central 
west  will  yield  inexhaustible  quantities,  of 
fuel,  at  a  price  of  half  the  cost  of  the  same 
article  at  Manchester  or  Lowell.  Water  for j 
dying  is  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Mersey 
or  the  Merrimack ;  madder,  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  for  coloring  purposes,  can  be  grown 
there  as  cheaply  and  abundantly  as  any  point 
in  the  world;  quercitron  and  sumac  are 
abundant;  fine  clay  and  stone  for  building  is 
inexhaustible ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  cotton  j 
can  be  delivered  there  at  15  per  cent,  less' 
cost  than  at  either  Liverpool  or  Boston.  These  j 
are  not  the  only  advantages  which  this  re-  J 
gion  will  possess.  In  a  few  years  an  imme-  j 
diate  and  direct  communication  will  be  opened  j 
by  railway  with  every  important  city  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  giving  her  facilities  of  plac¬ 
ing  in  her  factories  the  few  light  articles  not 
found  thete,  and  of  sending  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  products  of  her  Spindles  and  her 
looms.  How  can  Lowell  meet  and  vanquish 
this  competition?  She  obtains  her  cotton 
from  the  interior  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
through  New-Orleans.  Her  coal  is  dug  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  food 
and  flour  are  carried  from  the  great  grain- 
fields  of  the  north  and  central  west.  Her 
dye-stuffs  are  imported  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  then  the  product  of  her 
looms  are  sent  for  distribution  to  the  very 
oints  from  which  she  draws  her  cotton  and 
er  food,  her  flour  and  her  coals.  England 
and  New-England,  the  mother  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  must  yield  for  ever  the  sceptre  of  manu¬ 
factures  to  the  sons  of  the  central  west.  From 
this  point,  oyer  this  road,  through  New-Orleans 
and  across  the  Isthmus,  must  pass  the  fabrics 
that  will  clothe  the  milions  of  Asia.  Who 
can  doubt,  then,  the  importance  of  this  road 
to  New-Orleans  ? 

The  undersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  say  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  benefits  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  sections  of  coun¬ 
try  through  which  these  roads  would  respect¬ 
ively  run.  This  point  is  daily  discussed  by 
both  people  and  press,  and  the  benefits  to  all 
classes  of  citizens  fully  understood.  In  the 
construction  of  the,  system  of  roads  presented 
by  the  resolutions,  the  state  of  Mississippi  is 
deeply  and  vitally  interested,  aud  aid  from 
her  will  be  necessary  for  their  completion.  It 
is  believed  that  aid  will  be  furnished  from  her 
ample  internal  improvement  fund.— (ff.  W 
Walter.) 

RAILROADS  IN'  MISSOURI,  1852.— 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  (being  a 
continuation  of  the  railroads  from  Boston,  New-  j 
York,  Philadelphia, .Baltimore,  and  other  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  westward  through  the 
states  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In¬ 


diana,  and  Illinois,)  commencing  at  St.  LouiSj 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  running  thence 
southwestwardly  to  the  western  limit  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  same  will  be  continued  across  the  plains 
to  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railroad, 
connecting  with  Chicago  and  the  great  lakes, 
commencing  at  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  terminating  at  the  , town  of  St.  Jo- 
|  seph,  on  the  Missouri  river,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  same  will  be  extended  so  as  to 
intersect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

These  two  roads  have  been  commenced  un¬ 
der  very  favorable  auspices,  and  are  now  in 
progress  of  erection. 

The  Missouri  Central  Railroad,  commencing 
at  St.  Louis,  and  running  northwestwardly  to 
Jefferson  City,  Boonville,  and  Lexington,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  and  extending  to  the  town 
of  Kansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  , same  will  inter¬ 
sect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  commencing  at 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  thence  to  the  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  a  southern  direction,  and  continuing  in 
that  course  to  intersect  like  improvements  in 
the  state  of  Arkansas,  in  order  to  connect  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Southwestern  Railroad,  commencing  at 
the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  the  city  of  Boonville,  on  the  Missouri 
river. 

RAILROADS  IN  TENNESSEE.— Ten¬ 
nessee  Railroad. — Sir  :  You  request  my 
opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  improvement  best  to 
be  adopted  by  the  state  and  people  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Controlled  as  this  must  be  by  the  shape  of 
the  state,  the  directions  of  the  mountains  and 
rivers,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  adjoining  states  approach  us,  there 
is  but  one  general  system  to  be  adopted,  and 
fortunately,  I  think,  public-  attention  ha9  been 
directed  to  it ;  which  is  to  start  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Lynchburg  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  on 
the  Virginia  line,  and  pass  down  the  Tennes¬ 
see  river,  (for  you  can  go  no  other  way  to  or 
near  Knoxville,)  and  on  down  Calhoun  or 
Cleveland,  and  there  with  a  southern  branch 
meet  directly  the  Georgia  improvements. 
From  the  point  of  divergence  at  Calhoun  or 
Cleveland  proceed  directiy  to  Chattanooga, 
there  to  meet  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
road,  and  possibly  the  Selma  and  Tennessee 
road  from  Alabama. 

Thence  to  Nashville  by  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  road,  or  on  or  near  the  route  re¬ 
cently  examined  and  reported  upon  by  Mr. 
Hazelhursfc,  civil  engineer,  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  at  or  near  the  upper  part  of  Madrid 
B^nd,  bordering  upon  the  Kentucky  line.  This 
route  would  be  nearly  600  miles  long,  from 
1  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  our  state. 
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I  think  it  is  the  most  important  for  the 
state  at  large,  as  it  connects  directly  all  di¬ 
visions,  and  "will  obliterate  all  sectional  feel¬ 
ings. 

The  road  will  run  in  a  proper  direction  also 
to  meet  and  transport  the  products  of  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
their  tributaries,  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the  short¬ 
est  route  that  can  be  made  to  Charleston  or 
Savannah,  and  the  next  shortest  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  over  routes  that  can  carry  the 
trade  cheaper  than  any  other  connecting  the 
Mississippi  and  Atlantic,  as  it  will  be  the 
shortest  and  much  the  most  economical  of  con¬ 
struction.  This  trunk  line  will  be  composed 
of  the  following  roads : 

MILKS. 


The  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  road, 

from  Knoxville  to  the  line.. . . . .  130 

That  part  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  road  lying  between  Clever 

land  or  Calhoun  and  Knoxville _ •*'  80 

Chattanooga  and  Cleveland,  or  Calhoun, 

say . . . .  40 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. .  151 

Nashville  and  Mississippi  Railroad . . ...  170 

Making  whole  length  from  Mississippi 
river  to  Virginia „ . . . . .  67 1 


The  next  most  important  line  of  improve¬ 
ments  for  our  state  is  the  one  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  crossing  into  Tennessee,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  Nashville,  as  now  contemplated,  by 
Louisville,  and  passing  southwestwardly  to 
the  big  bend  of  the  Tennessee  river,  at  or  near 
Hamburg,  where  it  will  at  no  distant  day  be 
met  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  the 
New-Orleans  and  Jackson  road,  and  from 
thence  on  or  within  the  state  to  Memphis. 
This  route  will  connect  the  extremes  of  lati 
tude,  and  reap  a  rich  reward  from  carrying 
the  products  in  exchange  from  south  to  north, 
and  north  to  south,  as  well  as  the  travel  each 
way.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  also  reaching  out, 
and  will  connect  finally  with  this  line,  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  probably  in  Sumner  county.  The 
means  are  already  provided  to  come  from 
Cincinnati  by  Lexington  to  Danville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

MILES. 


Length  of  this  line  from  Kentucky  line 

to  Nashville. . . .  45 

Nashville  to  Tennessee  river,  at  or  near 

Hamburg . . .  125 

FromJ  Hamburg  to  Memphis .  125 

Making  the  total  length  from  Kentucky 
line  to  Memphis.... ..............  295 


The  third  and  next  most  important  road  for 
the  state  is  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  passing 
from  the  point  at  or  near  Hamburg  across 
West  Tennessee  by  Jackson,  and  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  towards  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  this  line  will  pass  centrally  through  West 


Tennessee,  and  accommodate  all  the  counties 
not  convenient  to  the  Tennessee  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers. 

Length  of  the  line  across  tho  state  135  miles. 
Add  the  lines  from  Kentucky  line 

to  Memphis . .  295  w 

Virginia  line  to  Madrid  Bend .....  671  “ 

1,001  miles. 

Of  these  lines  of  improvement,  the  follow¬ 
ing  parts,  it  is  thought,  the  means  for  the 
construction  is  provided : 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga 

Railroad _ .............  151 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
between  Calhoun  and  the 
place  of  crossing  Tennessee 
river............. .......  40 

- — 191  miles. 

Leaving  to  provide  for,  wholly  or 
in  part-.'. . . . . 810  miles. 

This  will  make  up,  when  completed,  a  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  im¬ 
provement,  on  which  all  short  roads  can  con¬ 
centrate  and  make  a  perfect  network.  These 
artery  lines  it  is  expected  the  state  will  aid, 
by  loaning  her  bonds  to  such  companies  as 
have  finished  sections  of  10  or  20  miles,  as 
may  be  required,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  buy 
and  lay  down  the  iron,  and  build  the  depots 
and  station-houses,  and  equip  the  road,  when 
the  grading,  bridging,  ana  tenders  have  been 
prepared  ready  for  the  iron.  The  state  to 
take  a  clear  mortgage  to  cover  her  outlay  of 
say  $8,000  per  mile,  which  completes  the  road 
for  full  service. 

The  state,  of  course,  would  require  the  road 
so  prepared  to  be  accessible  to  some  other 
road  or  to  some  navigable  water-course,  and 
to  be  a  part  of  this  great  system.  810  miles 
of  road,  at  $8,000  per  mile,  make  $6,480,000, 
most  of  which  would  not  be  called  for  very 
soon,  as  it  could  only  be  demanded  as  the 
work  was  finished,  the  people’s  money  having 
to  go  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  other  railroads  building  and 
starting  that  do  not  come  within  this  system. 
One  done,  or  at  least  that  part  of  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  lying  below 
Calhoun,  which  is  .finished....40  miles  in  length. 
The  Winchester  and  Hunts¬ 
ville  Railroad  is  now  be¬ 
ing  located,  with  means 

to  build  it  provided _ 28  miles  long. 

The  McMinneville  branch 
road,  partly  provided  for,  30  miles. 

And  the  Shelbyville  branch 
nearly  done,  and  means 
to  finish  it. .  8  miles  lon^. 

Making  in  all . . .  106  miles  of  branch 

roads,  or  roads  outside  of  these  trunk  lines, 
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and  68  miles  of  them  growing  directly  out  of 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Y.  K.  Stephenson. 

RAILROADS  IN  ALABAMA  —Their 
Value  and  Profits;  Public  Lands  and 
Projected  Railroads  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  <Sto. — Address  of  the  State  In¬ 
ternal  Improvement  Convention  to  the 
People  of  Alabama. — In  fulfilling  the  duty 
assigned  them  by  the  State  Internal  Improve¬ 
ment  Convention,  held  at  Mobile,  on  29  th 
May  last,  the  undersigned  committee  feel 
persuaded  that  no  question  can  be  presented 
to  the  people  of  Alabama,  at  this  time,  of 
higher  importance,  or  more  worthy  of  the 
earnest  and  profound,,  consideration  of  every 
citizen,  than  the  subject  upon  which  they 
have  been  appointed  to  address  you. 

The  age  in  which  we  live — marked  as  it 
has  been  by  brilliant  discoveries  and  valu¬ 
able  inventions,  in  nearly  every  department 
of  industry— witnesses,  in  the  creation  of  the 
railway  and  the  locomotive,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  instrument  of  human  progress  the  world 
ever  saw.  Scarcely  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  locomotive  traversed 
its  iron  track  upon  a  short  road  in  Great 
Britain.  To-day,  five  thousand  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  exist  in  that  kingdom  alone ;  to  provide 
which  has  cost  the  nation  an  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure-over  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  In  America,  the  astonishing  results 
that  followed  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
Canal  prepared  the  public  mind  to  under¬ 
take  further  improvements,  and  the  states  of 
the  north  and  east,  with  the  sagacity  and 
foresight  which  have  ever  directed  their  local 
legislation,  have  been  foremost  to  provide  a 
complete  and  extended  system  of  railway 
communication,  converging  to  their  principal 
commercial  ports.  From  1834  to  1851 — 
only  seventeen  years — the  states  of  New- 
Englaod  and  New- York  have  constructed 
and  put  in  operation  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  railway,  costing  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  millions,  or  an  average  of  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  railway  experience  it  was 
supposed  that  railroads  could  be  sustained 
only  in  thickly  settled  and  compact  districts, 
or  connecting  populous  commercial  towns. 
But,  as  the  immense  creative  power  of  rail¬ 
roads  became  manifest  by  the  rapid  growth 
in  population  and  wealth  of  those  districts 
into  which  they  had  been  extended,  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  increased,  and  the  New -York  and 
Erie  railway — the  most  magnificent  under¬ 
taking  of  modem  times — has  been  finally 
completed  within  the  present  year;  seven 
eighths  of  its  whole  length  of  467  miles 
having  been  constructed  since  1845.  The 
country  through  which  that  great  work  was 


projected,  presented  formidable  obstacles  to 
the  engineer,  from  its  rugged  and  mountain* 
ous  surface;  and,  being  sparsely  settled—-* 
containing  at  that  period  only  25*7, 00G  inhab¬ 
itants — gave  little  assurance  of  profit  from 
local  traffic.  Yet,  in  1849,  lees  than  half,  or 
214  miles,  of  the  road  having  been  opened, 
through  a  region  which  numbered  in  1840  a 
population  of  less  than  136,000  souls,  more 
than  132,000,000  pounds  of  freight  were 
transported  over  it,  furnished  by  the  country 
along  its  line.  Immense  as  was  the  sum  re¬ 
quired  to  build  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  ($23,000  000,)  the  benefits  already  de¬ 
rived  from  its  construction  have  exceeded 
the  warmest  anticipations  of  its  advocates, 
and  would  have  justified  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
penditure,  It  is  computed  that  the  real  es¬ 
tate  of  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  line  of 
that  road  has  been  enhanced  upwards  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  or 
two  millions  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
work,  and  within  twelve  months  of  its  final 
completion. 

In  1850,  the  total  length  of  railways  in  th«- 
United  States  exceeded  8,200  miles,  costing 
$205,000,000.  Of  this,  5,462  miles,  costing 
140  millions,  have  been  built  since  1840,  and 
new  lines  are  progressing  .in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  miles 
per  annum.  Four  thousand  miles  now  in  op¬ 
eration  are,  as  we  have  seen,  situated  in  the 
New-England  states  and  in  New-York.  Of 
the  remainder,  about  1,000  miles  are  connect¬ 
ing  or  tributary  lines  in  other  states,  converg¬ 
ing  to  the  two  great  commercial  cities,  New- 
York  and  Boston.  The  latter  has  developed, 
perhaps  more  fully  than  any  other  city,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  liberal  expenditures  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement.  The  people  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  through  private  subscription  and 
reasonable  state  aid,  were  enatled,  between 
1835  and  1850,  to  contribute  63,364,000  dol¬ 
lars  to  perfect  a  railway  system  within  her 
borders,  which,  in  1850,  yielded  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  $3,480,000 ;  being  six  per  cent,  upon 
the  cost,  $45,000  per  mile.  Aside  from  this 
direct  profit  upon  the  capital  invested,  a  re¬ 
markable  illustration  of  the  collateral  advan¬ 
tages  of  railways  is  afforded  by  a  compari¬ 
son  between  Boston  in  1840,  and  the  same 
city  in  1850. 

In  1840,  Boston  and  towns  adjacent,  em 
bracing  a  district  of  about  nine  miles  in 
breadth  by  sixteen  miles  long,  contained  a 
population  of  172,000. 

In  1850,  the  same  district  contained  293,- 
000,  showing  an  increase  of  121,000,  or  70 
per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while  for  the  previous 
decade  the  ratio  of  increase  was  less  than  46 
per  cent. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  this 
district  in  1840  was  $120,000,000 ;  and  in 
1850,  $266,500,000,  an  increase  of  $146,500,- 
000,  or  122  per  cent,  in  ten  years  of  actual, 
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■wealth  in  a  single  district  of  the  state,  created 
by  an  outlay  of  a  little  more  than  52  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

That  this  is  not  an  inflated  or  speculative 
increase,  but  a  healthy  and  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  value,  is  evident  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  sources  from  which  such  unparal¬ 
leled  prosperity  has  arisen. 

The  freight  earnings  of  railroads  leading 
into  Boston  were — 

For  1839... . . .....$287,000 

For  1849 . . 1,238,000 

The  number  of  vessels  clearing  from  Bos¬ 
ton  for  foreign  countries,  in  1840,  was  1,574, 
mailing  225,416  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  from  for¬ 
eign  countries,  in  1840,  was  1,719,  equal  to 
286,366  tons. 

The  number  of  clearances  from  same  port 
for  foreign  countries  in  1850,  was  2,839,  or 
487,760  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  1850,  2,872,  or  478,859 
tons. 

Thus,  while  the  tide  of  produce  rolling 
into  Boston  over  her  “  iron  ways”  has  swol¬ 
len  332  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  her  foreign 
commerce  has  nearly  doubled  itself  in  the 
same  period.  The  state  at  large  has  likewise 
participated  in  the  upward  movement.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Massachu 
setts,  for  1840,  was  $299,879,000,  and,  in 
1850,  reached  $590,532,000,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $290,653,000,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent,  added  to  her  taxable  property  in  the 
last  decade ;  an  amount  equal  to  five  and  a 
half  times  the  cost  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
state.  From  1840  to  1850  she  has  also  gain¬ 
ed  256,600  in  population,  an  increase  of  35£ 
percent.;  while  from  1830  to  1840  the  in¬ 
crease  was  but  21  per  cent,,  making  a  gain  of 
13|  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  over  that  decade. 

In  the  other  New-England  states,  property 
and  population  have  steadily  and  uniformly 
kept  pace  with  railway  extension.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  stimulated  by 
the  successful  enterprise  of  their  more  north¬ 
ern  neighbors,  are  cutting  through  the  xille- 
ghanies  to  draw  nearer  to  themselves  the  fer¬ 
tile  regions  of  the  western  valley.  The  states 
of  the  west,  meanwhile,  directing  their  eyes 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  spreading  a  net  of 
railways,  pointing  always  eastward,  to  meet 
the  advance  from  that  quarter.  Such  is  the 
energy  with  which  these  improvements  are 
prosecuted,  that,  within  three  years,  five  par¬ 
allel  lines  of  railway  will  be  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  north,  stretching  in  a  continuous 
chain  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  only  pausing  there  until 
the  new  station  west  of  that  river  shall  gather 
strength  to  carry  them  onward  still  further 
towards  the  Pacific.  Every  additional  mile 
VOL.  II. 


thus  opened  for  traffic  expands  the  area  of 
eastern  commerce,  and  moves  further  south 
the  dividing  line  from  whence  the  valley 
seeks  an  outlet  for  its  produce  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  the  Gulf. 

While  the  enterprise  of  the  north  and  west 
has  furnished  thus  fur  6,000  miles  of  railway 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  facilities  for  in¬ 
land  transportation  previously  existing,  the 
states  of  the  south  have  embarked  slowly, 
and  with  extreme  caution,  in  similar  improve¬ 
ments,  and  up  to  ?  851,  have  put  in  operation 
about  2,000  miles  of  railway;  900  miles  of 
|  which,  or  nearly  one  half,  are  within  the 
limits  of  Georgia,  and  about  85  miles  in 
[Alabama. 

Georgia,  the  only  southern  state  which 
can  be  said  to  have  a  complete  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  ,  presents  an  example  full  of  wisdom 
and  instruction,  to  her  sister  states— -a  lesson 
by  which  many  of  them  are  endeavoring  to 
profit.  Before  the  commencement  of  her 
railroads,  Georgia  suffered  a  large  and  an 
increasing  draiu,  from  the  emigration  of  her 
people  with  their  property  to  the  new  states. 
With  a  soil  nearly  exhausted  by  improvident 
culture,  and  steadily  depreciating  in  value 
— her  towns  and  villages  participating  in  the 
general  decay,  and  every  interest  languishing 
— her  future  prospects  seemed  gloomy  in¬ 
deed.  But  as  her  lines  of  improvement 
penetrated  the  interior,  providing  speedy 
channels  of  communication  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  markets,  the  efflux  of  population  was 
arrested,  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  began 
to  pervade  all  classes,  and  this  noble  state  at 
once  started  forward  upon  a  new  and  unex¬ 
ampled  career  of  prosperity.  Every  pursuit 
has  felt  the  revivifying  influence,  and  all 
branches  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industry  flourish  to  a  degree  hitherto  un¬ 
known  among  us.  This  revolution  lias  fol¬ 
lowed  the  expenditure  of  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars,  upon  judiciously  located  railways, 
which  are  earning  from  eight  to  sixteen  per 
cent,  per  annum  profit  to  the  stockholders 
upon  their  cost,  while  the  taxable  property 
of  the  state  has  increased  in  1850  to  upwards 
of  $335,600,000,  being  almost  double  the 
valuation  before  the  commencement  of  her 
public  improvements,  and  $143,000,000  more 
than  the  taxable  property  of  Alabama  in 
1849. 

It  was  impossible  that  Georgia  should  reap 
tills  abundant  harvest  from  her  enterprise, 
without  exciting  the  emulation  of  her  sister 
states ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gulf  states,  the  entire 
south  is  benefiting  by  her  experience ;  and 
where  individual  effort  is  found  too  feeble, 
the  strong  arm  of  state  is  readily  put  forth 
in  aid  of  purposes  so  important  to  the  com¬ 
mon  weal. 

Such  being  the  present  position  of  railway 
enterprise  in  this  country,  it  remains  for  us 
34 
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to  inquire  in  what  manner  Alabama  is  to  be 
affected  by  the  improvements  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  what  will  be  their  bearing  upon 
her  future  prosperity. 

Alabama  contains  an  area  of  60,000  square 
miles,  or  32,500,000  acres,  being  equal  in 
size  to  the  state  of  New- York,  and  cmbrac* 
ing  an  unusual  proportion  of  fertile  and  ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Her  population  in  1820.  the 
year  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  was 
only  128,000.  After  that  period,  however, 
the  attractions  of  the  new  state  induced  a 
large  immigration  from  the  older  states,  and 
her  most  accessible  lands  were  rapidly  set¬ 
tled.  Erom  1820  to  ’30,  the  census  returns 
show  a  positive  increase  of  181,000,  or  142 
per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

From  1830  to  1840,  the  positive  increase 
was  282,000,  or  about  91  per  cent,  for  the 
decade. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  entered  by 
private  occupants  during  ten  years,  from 
1820  to  1830,  was  1,544,000  acres— and  from 
1830  to  1840,  was  7,048,500  acres. 

As  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  state  most 
desirable  from  its  contiguity  to  the  rivers  which 
famished  the  only  outlet  to  market,  was  fully 
occupied,  the  sales  of  public  lands  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850 
only  888,000  acres  passed  into  private  hands 
and  became  subject  to  taxation.  The  same 
cause  served  to  check  the  flow  of  population 
from  abroad ;  and,  by  the  census  of  1850,  it 
is  found  that  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  ten  years  had  fallen  from  91  per  cent, 
to  about  30£  per  cent.,  the  actual  gain  since 
1840  being  180*500  souls,  which  is  101,500 
less  than  for  the  previous  decade,  and  500 
below  the  increase  from  1820  to  1830. 

Of  32.500,000  acres  comprising  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Alabama,  but  15,000,000  acres  were 
in  the  possession  of  individual  owners  in 
1850;  the  residue,  17,600,000  acres — more 
than  half  the  area  of  the  state— being  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government. 
The  comptroller’s  report  for  1849  makes 
known  the  fact,  that  12,000,000  acres  only  of 
the  15,000,000  acres  Of  private  lands  are  a3; 
sessed  for  taxes,  having  an  average  value  of 
$3.98  per  acre;  thus  showing  that  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  state  fail  to 
yield  any  revenue  whatever  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  average  quantity  of  public  lands  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  Alabama,  during  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  about  80,000  acres  per  an¬ 
num,  and  this  average  is  continually  dimin¬ 
ishing.  Supposing,  however,  these  lands 
should  be  taken  up  hereafter  at  the  same 
rate,  220  years  would  expire  before  the  fede¬ 
ral  ti'  le  of  the  lands  now  remaining  unsold 
would  be  finally  extinguished.  But  as  15 
millions  of  acres  of  these  lands  have  already 
been  twenty  years  in  market  without  finding 
purchasers,  the  prospect  of  their  cultivation 


under  present  circumstances  is  exceedingly 
remote. 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Alabama  in 
1851.  Reasoning  from  the  statistics  here 
presented,  there  is  good  cause  to  apprehend 
that  our  state  has  reached,  if  she  has  not 
yet  passed,  her  culminating  point.  The  south 
Atlantic  states,  which  have  hitherto  greatly 
contributed  to  swell  the  population  and 
wealth  of  Alabama  by  emigration,  are  not 
only  retaining  their  people  at  home,  by  the 
superior  facilities  of  intercommunication  which 
they  have  provided,  but  are  themselves,  in 
turn,  becoming  recipients  of  the  emigration 
from  less  favored  districts. 

On  the  west.  Texas,  with  her  boundless 
acres  of  rich  and,  productive  soil,  suited  to 
all  the  varied  products  of  southern  agricul¬ 
ture,  invites  settlement  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and 
our  most  valuable  citizens  are  daily  leaving 
Alabama  with  their  families  and  property,  to 
seek  homes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Brazos, 
Trinity,  or  Colorado.  "Without  some  power¬ 
ful  counteracting  agency,  this  evil  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  eventually  impoverishing 
the  state  and  diminishing  her  population. 

A  few  years  ago  Georgia  sought  a  retsedy 
against  depopulation  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  railways,  with  such  complete  success, 
that  she  enjoys  to-day  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  considered  the  “  Empire  State  of  the 
South.”  Alabama  has  attained  the  period  in 
her  history  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
her  also  to  guard  against  a  similar  evil.  The 
rapid  progress  of  improvements  in  adjoining 
states,  not  only  increases  the  magnitude  ot 
the  danger,  but  renders  the  necessity  for  ex- 
j  ertion  on  the  part  of  our  state  doubly  urgent, 
lest  that  portion  of  her  produce  which  now  finds 
an  outlet  at  her  only  commercial  port,  Mo¬ 
bile,  shall  be  divided  among  themselves  by 
our  enterprising  neighbors,  and  contribute  to 
;  swell  the  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  own.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  “the  question  is  now  settled,  that  a 
state  without  railways  will  not  only  fail  to 
increase  in  corresponding  ratio  with  other 
states  possessing  these  imprbvements,  but 
she  must  actually  retrograde  in  proportion  to 
the  inducements  held  out  by  her  neighboring 
states  to  attract  population  to  themselves.” 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  practical 
operation  of  extensive  railway  lines  in  various 
portions  of  the  country,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  furnishes  a  safe  guide  in  examining 
the  prospects  of  projected  enterprises,  and 
estimating  their  probable  success.  Although, 
save  the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  Internal 
Improvement  Fund  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  this  state  has  given  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  constriction  of  railways 
within  her  borders,  yet  individual  efforts 
have  not  been  wanting.  The  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  Railroad — t-’he  pioneer  im¬ 
provement  of  Alabama— extending  85  miles 
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te  the  Georgia  lino,  after  encountering  nume¬ 
rous  difficulties,  is  now,  through  the  well- 
directed  energies' of  its  managers,  in  success¬ 
ful  operation,  and  earning  an  income  of  9  per 
cent,  on  its  capital.  In  1848,  the  cause  of 
improvement  received  a  new  impetus  in  the 
organization  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rail¬ 
way  connection  between  the  gulf  at  Mobile 
and  the  Mississippi  valley  at  the  mouth  of 
Ohio  river.  This  stupendous  work,  the  long¬ 
est  in  the  Union  under  a  single  charter,  will 
"be  521  miles  in  length  when  completed,  travers¬ 
ing  four  states,  and  crossing  six  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  in  its  course  to  the  Ohio,  where  it  will 
connect,  by  the  Cairo  and  Chicago  road,  with 
a  series  of  intersecting  lines,  embracing  over 
two  thousand  miles  of  road  already  complet¬ 
ed  or  in  progress,  extending  to  all  the  states 
of  the  northwest  Operations  were  com¬ 
menced  in  October,  1848,  at  the  Mobile  ter¬ 
minus,  and  thirty-three  miles  of  the  road 
will  be  in  operation  in  December  next. 

The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Rail¬ 
road,  another  work  of  eminent  value  to  the 
state,  was  revived  under  favorable  auspices 
in  1849,  and  is  now  being  prosecuted  with 
untiring  zeal  and  energy.  This  road,  extend¬ 
ing  about  200  miles  through  a  section  of 
Alabama  rich  in  undeveloped  mineral  wealth, 
and  isolated  from  market,  will  have  its  north¬ 
ern  terminus  at  Gunter’s  Landing,  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  river,  and  its  southern  terminus  at  Sel¬ 
ma,  on  the.  Alabama,  It  will  open,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Ala¬ 
bama,  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  their  own  seaport.  In  addition  to  its 
local  importance,  this  road  possesses  other 
prominent  advantages.  In  the  language  of 
the  chief  engineer,  “  It  is  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  railroads  now  constructing  and  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  most  direct  and  expeditious 
route  which  can  be  selected  to  connect  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  middle  and  north¬ 
eastern  Atlantic  states;  a  route  which  will 
present  one  continuous  line  of  railroads,  pass¬ 
ing  through  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  pic 
turesque  sections  of  the  Union.”  A  short 
branch  will  also  place  this  road  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  railway  systems  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  on  j 
the  route  surveyed  through  north  Alabama, 
will  connect  with  the  Selma  road  by  a  short 
branch  from  Huntsville,  and  intersect  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  east  Mississippi, 
about  300  miles  north  of  Mobile,  thus  giving 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  abundant  and 
easy  access  to  the  gulf  by  a  journey  of  twenty 
hours. 

A  line,  to  pass  through  Perry,  Marengo, 
and  Sumter  counties,  has  likewise  been  pro¬ 
jected  ;  which  will  make  a  valuable  connec¬ 
tion  between  Selma  and  Mobile,  striking  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  about  120  miles 


from  that  city,  and  accommodating  a  rich  and 
populous  section  of  the  state. 

-East  of  the  Alabama  river,  the  Girard  and 
Mobile  Company  has  been  organized,  to  build 
a  railway  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Mobile 
bay.  Another  very  feasible  plan  for  making 
this  desirable  connection  is  now  spoken  o| 
by  constructing  a  branch  of  30  miles  from 
Columbus  to  Opelika,  and  using  the  West 
Point  Railroad  to  Montgomery,  from  thence 
building  a  road  to  some  point  on  Mobile  river, 
a  few  miles  above  the  city — thus  saving  a 
considerable  expenditure,  and  perfec  t  ingthe 
railway  chain  between  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Mobile.  Whichever  of  these  two  routes 
be  decided  upon,  a  large  business  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  through  travel,  and  a  valuable 
part  of  the  state  opened  to  cultivation  and 
improvement. 

These  five  principal  lines,  if  promptly  car¬ 
ried  forward,  would  constitute  for  Alabama 
as  good  a  railway  system,  perhaps,  as  could 
well  be  devised.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
vacant  lands  in  the  state  would  be  traversed 
by  them,  and,  in  conseauenee,  be  eagerly 
purchased  and  brought  into  cultivation.  Her 
iron,  coal,  and  marble  would  remain  impris¬ 
oned  in  their  native  beds  no  longer,  but  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  forges  would  arise  from 
the  wilderness,  furnishing  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  numerous  population.  Her  bound¬ 
less  forests  of  valuable  timber  would  be 
transported  to  the  sea  and  converted  into 
gold  The  .remotest  corners  of  -the  state 
would  be  brought  into  convenient  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  a  complete  revolution  effected  in 
her  commercial  and  social  intercourse. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  railways,  with 
ample  equipments  for  -their  probable  busi¬ 
ness,  is  nearly  as  follows: 

Alabama  division  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Mobile  to  south 
line  Kemper  county,  Mississippi 

— 164  miles. . . . .$3,062,000 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Rail¬ 
road,  from  Selma  to  Gunter’s 

Landing — about  200  miles .  3,500,000 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
from  Selma  to  intersection  Mo¬ 
bile  and  Ohio  Railroad— -100 

miles..... - - - 1,500,000 

Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad, 
from  Chattanooga  Railroad  to  in¬ 
tersection  with  Mobile  and  Ohio 

Railroad — 150  miles .  2,000,000 

Girard  and  Mobile  Railroad— 230 
miles. . . 3,000,000 

Making  a  total  of  864  miles,  requir¬ 
ing  an  expenditure  in  Alabama, 
to  place  them  in  active  opera- 
!  don,  of . $13,062,000 

!  Only  61  miles  of  the  Alabama  division  of 
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the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  are  within  the 
state,  “  yefc,”  to  employ  the  words  of  their 
report,  “  its  southern  terminus  being  at  her 
chief  commercial  city  and  only  seaport,  Ala¬ 
bama  will  be  the-  largest  recipient  of  the  im¬ 
mense  benefits  which  will  flow  from  its  com¬ 
pletion.  The  effect  of  such  a  highway  as 
this  upon  the  advancement  of  its  Gulf  ter¬ 
minus,  Mobile,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Her  foreign  arid  domestic  trade  would  rap¬ 
idly  increase— -capital  would  flow  in  from 
abroad— her  exports  would  be  diversified— 
her  harbor  would  be  whitened  with  the  can¬ 
vas  of  every  nation,  and  she  w  ould  enter  at 
once  upon  a  career  of  solid,  and  enduring 
prosperity.  In  whatever  advancement  takes 
place  in  Mobile,  the  state  at  large  partici¬ 
pates,  more  or  less.  To  the  planter,  seeking 
a  market  for  the  sale  of  bis  produce,  it  offers 
increased  competition  and  abundant  means 
among  purchasers,  enabling  him  at  all  times 
to  make  ready  sales,  and  realize  the  highest 
prices;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  furnishes 
him  with  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  most 
varied  market  for  every  thing  he  wishes  to 
buy.  It  throws  into  his  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  a  large  class  of  consumers  for  the  minor 
products  of  his  plantation,  for  which  be  has 
at  present  no  sale.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coal  and  iron  districts  of  Alabama,  it  becomes 
a  great  mart  from  whence  the  products  of 
their  industry  can  be  distributed  through  a 
large  extent  of  country.”  While  this  great 
trunk  line  will  intercept  and  gather  into  it¬ 
self  a  vast  traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  north¬ 
west,  by  means  of  the  many  intersecting 
lines  with  which  it  will  be  united,  the  Selma 
and  Tennessee  road  will  fulfil  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  in  regard  to  the  various  railways  of 
the  northeast ;  and  thus,  by  a  comparatively 
moderate  outlay,  the  state  of  Alabama  will 
be  placed  in  profitable  connection  with  all 
the  grand  railways  through  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

From  her  geographical  location  on  the 
Gulf,  Alabama  is  in  an  admirable  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  railways  constructing 
in  other  states,  and  to  turn  the  immense  trade 
and  travel  which  will  pour  over  them  into 
her  own  seaport,  by  the  early  completion  of 
these  two  north  and  south  lines,  and  the  two 
cross  lines  intersecting  them.  Should  she 
seize  the  golden  opportunity,  it  needs  no  pro¬ 
phetic  ken  to  foresee  for  the  state  an  increase 
of  wealth  as  great  and  as  rapid  as  has  been 
realized,  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  either  Geor¬ 
gia  or  Massachusetts. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  these  roads  has  been,  or  will  be,  ob 
tained  by  private  subscriptions;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  large  area  of  public  lands,  with¬ 
out  population,  over  which  they  must  be  car¬ 
ried,  while  it  increases  the  necessity  of  their 
construction,  will  place  the  accomplishment 
beyond  limit  of  individual  means,  or  seriously 


retard  their  progress.  Most  of  the  states 
have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
contributing  to  assist  the  completion  of  their 
railway  improvements,  rind  the  results  haver 
fully  vindicated  the  propriety  of  their  de¬ 
cision.  The  amount  of  aid  furnished  by  dif¬ 
ferent  states  for  works  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment  is  as  follows ; 


In  Georgia— the 'Western  and  At¬ 
lantic  Railroad,  140  miles  long, 

built  frjr  th,e  state . . . , . .  .$3, 500, 000 

In  Virginia — -by  state  subscription 
of  from  two  to  three  fifths  of  the 
„  capital  stock  of  various  railroad 
companies,  amounting  to. , ....  8,000,000 
In  Maryland — by  loan  of  state 
bonds  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  other  railroad  companies  . . .  5,050,000 
In  Pennsylvania— Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  built  by  the 
state,  in  addition  to  expensive 

canals. . . . .  4,200,000 

In  New- York— in  addition  to  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  and  other 


_ canals,  a  bonus  to  the  New- York 

and  Erie  Railroad  Company  of.  3,000,000 
In  Massachusetts — by  subscription 
of  stock,  and  loan  of  state  bonds 
to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  .  5,400,000 
In  Tennessee— by  loan  of  state 
bonds  to  Chattanooga  ami  othei* 

railroad  companies,  about .  1,300,000 

In  Missouri — by  aid  granted  to  the 
St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
about . . . „ .  2,000,000 


In  South  Carolina — liberal  assistance  has 
been  extended  by  the  state  to  her  various 
railroad  companies,  the  amount  of  which  is 
not  correctly  ascertained. 

In  all  these  states,  save  Tennessee  and 
Missouri — where  the  railways  are  yet  in  pro¬ 
gress  to  which  they  have  contributed — tlie 
results  have  been  successful,  and  the  same 
policy  is  continued  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
legislation.  Without  this  aid,  but  few  of  the 
great  railways  which  now  span  those  states 
would  be  in  operation.  The  sums  contributed 
by  the  several  states,  as  above  stated,  have 
been  employed  mostly  in  the  purchase  of  iron 
and  equipments,  the  preparation  of  the  road¬ 
bed  having  been  provided  for  from  private 
stock  subscriptions.  To  that  extent  the 
roads  now  projected  in  our  own  state  can  be 
carried  by  individual  effort ;  and  it  is  only  at 
this  point,  when  private  resources  have  been 
exhausted,  that  the  propriety  of  state  legisla¬ 
tion  in  their  behalf  becomes  apparent. 

If,  however,  the  arguments  thus  far  ad¬ 
duced  be  deemed  insufficient,  there  is  still 
another  most  important  relation  which  rail¬ 
ways  bear  to  the  state  that  should  arrest  the 
attention  of  our  statesmen  and  legislators. 
A  tew  years  more,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
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will  control  the  political  destinies  of  the  fuller  instructed  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
country.  The  northern  states  possess  five  stituents.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  what- 
great  railway  avenues  leading  it.to  that  val-  ever  is  done  for  the  cause  of  improvement  ia 
ley,  and  the  south  not  one.  These  arteries  of  Alabama,  for  at  least  two  years  to  come,  must 
commerce,  ever  pulsating  east  and  west,  are  be  done  at  the  next  Legislature, 
daily  bearing  immense  multitudes  back  and 

forth  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlan-  Frances  B.  Clark, 

tic.  The  extremes  of  the  Republic  are  thus  P.  Phillips, 

brought  near  to  each  other  and  continually  J.  R.  John, 

intermingle  together.  Com  mercial  interests  JahesL.  Price, 

awaken  mutual  sympathies,  and  they  become  J.  W.  Lapslex, 

united  by  the  strongest  ties.  How  could  it  E.  Pickens, 

be  otherwise  than  that  a  people  thus  brought  Nich.  Davis, 

into  frequent  communion,  should  represent  in  James  Abercrombie* 

the  national  councils  the  interests  of  those  -J.  M.  Stannard, 

with  whom  they  fraternize  ?  By  pushing  on  A.  E.  Mills,  J 

our  railways,  we  not  only  develop  the  local 

resources  of  our  own  state  to  the  utmost,  but  RAILROAD. — The  Mobile  ahb  <Dhe& 
we  also  reach  the  heart  of  the  great  west,  Road. — The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road  has  been 
and  make  a  highway  from  the  gulf  to  the  located  entirely  free  of  such  derangements, 
lakes,  upon  which  an  immense  traffic  would  consulting  first  of  all  the  general  good, 
spring  up,  removing  old  prejudices  and  crea-  3,500  miles  of  surveyed  line  have  been  run  to 
ting  new  sympathies-— making  the  south  and  determine  the  shortest  route,  lowest  grades 
west  better  acquainted — opening  a  thousand  and  least  ^costt 

avenues  of  good  feeling  and  brotherhood,  and  Miles, 

•causing  oiiir  institutions  to  be  better  under-  Its ,'length in Alabama  is.**  ...... .  . .  62£ 

stood  .and  our  rights  to  be  fully  respected,  «  Mississippi  is..,. . ...273 

A  smaller  sum,  ia  proportion,  than  has  been  “  Tennessee  is« . .119^ 

contributed  by  most  of  her  sister  stages,  would,  «  Kentucky  is.. . ......  39£ 

if  judiciously  distributed  among  the  five  lines  - 

now  contemplated  and  in  progress  in  Ala*  Total  mail  line,  ...... . . 494^ 

bama,  be  sufficient,  in  addition  to  private  Length  ctf  branch  to  Tennessee  Riv-  > 

subscriptions,  to  carry  them  forward  to  early  er  in  Mississippi. . .  15 

completion,  and  enable  our  people  immedi-  Length  of  branch  to  ITmnessee  Riv- 
ately  to  realize  their  benefits.  Should  this  -er  in  Tennessee. ...............  .  8 

amount  he  given  by  the  states  as  a  bonus  for  - 

the  construction  of  these  railways,  there  can  Total  mail  line  and  branch.. ..  ..517.^ 
be  no  question  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  The  main  line  passes  4  miles  west 
profitable  expenditure  of  public  funds,  from  of  Purdy,  and  through  McNairy 

which  she  would  reap,  pecuniarily,  a  tenfold  county.... . .  347-1© 

return.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  Corner  of  Henderson  county. .......  1  8-10 

improvements  may  be  effected  by  a  loan  “  Madison,  (near  Jackson,). . .  3 If 

only  of  her  credit,  for  the  payment  of  which  «  Gibson,  (near  Trenton,).. . .  29 

she  would  at  all  times  hold  ample  and  sub-  «  Obion  county. .  . . 22f 

stantial  security ;  that  railways  less  favorably  Length  from  Mobile  to  Tennessee  Riv- 

iocated,  elsewhere,  are  yielding  fair  incomes  er . .  .  846 

upon  the  capital  invested ;  that  a  great  and  Length  estimated,  Tennessee  River  to 
rapid  increase  of  property  invariably  follows  Columbia. .......... ..... .......  92 

their  construction,  and  that  no  possible  risk  Length  from  Columbia  to  Nashville..  42 
of  loss  would  be  incurred  by  the  state.;  it  is  Total  length,  Mobile  to  Nashville...  .480 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  she  will  fail  te 

meet  the  expectations  of  her  citizens  by  re-  Thirty-three  miles  of  the  Mobile  end  of  the 
fusing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  enter-  road  will  be  in  complete  operation  by  the 
prises  which  they  have  undertaken.  15th  of  February  next  Forty-nine  acres  of 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  most  ground  for  depots  have  been  obtained  at  Mo- 
earnestly  impress  upon  their  fellow-citizens  of  bile,  with  two  wharves  and  right  to  run 
Alabama  the  importance  of  giving  expres-  tracks  through  the  commercial  streets,  that 
sion  to  their  views  upon  this  momentous  the  cars  may  run  to  the  warehouses,  or  ves- 
question.  In  August,  the  election  for  state  sels  of  consignees.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet 
officers  will  take  place,  and  the  next  Legisla-  water  are  the  largest  that  ordinarily  come  up 
ture  will  convene  in  November.  Meanwhile,  to  the  city.  All  larger  vessels  anchor  16  to 
let  the  subject  be  agitated  through  the  length  25  miles  below  in  the  bay,  where  there  is  SO 
and  breadth  of  the  state,  so  that  the  senti-  square  miles  of  water,  2  to  9  fathoms  deep, 
meats  of  our- people  maybe  made  known,  On  the  bar  between  this  anchorage  ground 
and  our  legislators  may  go  up  to  the  Capitol  and  the  gulf,  there  is  20|  feet  water  at  mean 
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low  tide.  Oa  the  bar  at  the  southeast  pass 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  is  at  mean  low 
tide  T54  feet.  Difference  in  favor  of  Mobile 
bay  4^  feet.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  will 
be  extended  to  this  deep  water,  and  thus  the 
ears  brought  alongside  of  vess  els  of  40  per 
eent.  greater  capacity  than  can  get  to  New- 
Orleans.  The  export  and  import  freights  by 
these  large  vessels  will  be  cheaper,  and  re¬ 
lieved  from  all  charges  for  lighterage  or  tow¬ 
age.  Vessels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean/the 
West  India  islands,  or  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
will  generally  make  Mobile  bay  a  day  sooner 
than  New-OHeans;  and  the  exchange  trade 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  with  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  portions  of  the  globe,  will 
thus  prosper  at  Mobile  bay,  via  the  two  arms 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road.  Whilst  the 
same  trade  with  Europe,  and  the  Kurin  At¬ 
lantic  states  of  onr  own  country,  will,  for  like 
reasons,  thrive  at  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
via  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road.  The 
great  office  of  railroads  is  to  liberate  men, 
whenever  desirable,  from  the  obstructed  natu¬ 
ral  channels  of  commerce ;  and  by  equalizing 
prices, 'supply  and  demand,  break  up  the 
spirit  of  monopoly,  domination  and  specula¬ 
tion  of  such  cities  as  New- York  and  New- 
Orleans. 

The  Obion  River  in  West  Tennessee  is  the 
largest  stream  crossed  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Road,  None  of  them  are  navigable.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  will  connect  with 
all  the  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  also  with  1,440  miles  of  railroads,  at  the 
bend  of  Tennessee,  with  the  boats  of  that  river, 
and  thence  by  a  central  line  of  road,  via  Nash¬ 
ville,  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  with  1,523. 
miles  of  railroads  at  Louisville,  and  3,500 
miles  of  railroads  at  Cincinnati.  Thus  forming 
two  great  routes  from  the  gulf  to  the  lakes ; 
one  ending  at  Chicago,  the  other  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  connecting  thence  by  railways  with 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New- York  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  These  two  routes  traverse  104  degrees 
ef  latitude,  and  connecting  with  steamers  to 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on-  the  south,  will  form  a  quick  transit  for 
passengers  and  for  the  interchange  of  the 
various  products  of  3$  degrees  of  latitude; 
from  Chagres  and  Trinidad  to  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  thus  create  and  stimu¬ 
late  an  external  and  internal  commerce  far 
greater  than  can  be  promoted  by  the  river 
channels  alone. 

The  middle  ground  of  this  internal  com¬ 
merce  willbe  central ;  and  western  Tennessee, 
where  are  combined  the  staple  products  of 
the  south  and  north,  with  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate,  water  power,  rich  soils,  iron, 
coal,  beautiful  marbles,  limestone,  aud  a 
variety  of  valuable  timbers ;  all  that  can  be 
needful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  mechanic 
arts  and  manufactures,  except  a  system  of 
railways,  by  which  the  products  of  all 


branches  of  industry  within  the  state  can  be* 
distributed  north,  east,  south  and  west,  and 
spread  broadcast  for  general  consumption. 
The  first  class  roads  that  will  most  perfectly 
form  this  system,  are  the  two  north  and  south 
routes  above  named- — the  Nashville,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  and  western,  the  Charleston  and 
Memphis,  and  the  Eastern  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  lines.  These  five  roads  severally 
invite  the  aid  of  the  states  to  the  extent  of 
furnishing  the  iron  and  machinery  when  the 
people  shall  have  provided  for  or  executed 
the  local  work  of  grading, Arc.  They  are  all 
long  lines,  (650  to  3,000  miles,  )drawing  the 
trade  of  other  states  into  and  through  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  success¬ 
ful ;  while  second  class  short  roads,  for  local 
purposes,  as  branches  to  these  long  lines,  or 
as  tributaries  to  rivers,  may  fail  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  and  should  be  let  alone  until  the  long" 
lines*  are  completed ;  they  will  theD,  by  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  the 
aid  of  the  long  lines,  come  into  existence  as 
natural  ly  and  fruitfully  as  branches  grow  from 
trees. 

New-York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  have  severally  assisted  their  citizens 
in  budding  long  first  class  routes,  either  by  a 
subscription  of  stock,  a  bonus,  a  loan  of  credit, 
or  by  separately  building  the  more  difficult 
portion  of  the  work,  and  with  satisfactory 
results. 

By  the  road  from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  by  the  other  railroads 
connecting  therewith,  the  following  distances 
and  starting  time  of  trains  will  be  found' 
nearly  correct.  From  Mobile : 

HOVHS"  OP  TIME. 


Miles. 

Freight.  Pass’g^ 

To  Jackson,  Miss . 

221 

20 

9 

“  Vicksburg  “ . 

“  Bend  of  Ten.  River 

268 

23 

11 

346 

.  29 

15 

“  Memphis,  Ten... ... 

428 

06 

18 

“  Jackson,  “  ... 

,  384 

32 

18 

“  Trenton*  “  ... 

409 

34 

17 

“  Columbia,  “  ...  . 

,  432 

36. 

18 

“  Nashville,  “  .... 

480 

40 

20- 

“  Huntsville,  Ala. . . 

,  450 

38 

19 

“  Mouth  of  Ohio  R. . 

.  494 

41 

204 

i:  St.  Louis,  Mo.....  .. 

.  T75 

65 

33 

“  Louisville,  Ky. . ... 

700 

59 

304 

“  Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 

.  800 

68 

34 

“  Cleveland,  “  ... 

.1056 

90 

45 

“  Chicago,  Illinois....  8*75 
“  Baltimore,  Md.,  via 
Nashville  and  Cin- 

74 

36| 

cinnati. . -1445 

144 

62. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the.  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  including  the  brunch  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  River,  is  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  five  millions  is  for  local  works,  and  five 
millions  for  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  cars  and 
engines.  The  local  work  on  127£  miles  in 
Tennessee  is  one  million  and  sixty  thousand 
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dollars ;  for  iron  rails,  (fee.,  as  above,  one  mil¬ 
lion  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  local  work.  .$8,818 
“  “  of  rails,  <&c.,  at 

the  present  prices  of  iron. . . .  8,120 

To  build  tlie  whole  road  in  three  years,  the 
present  subscription  of  Mobile  furnishes — 

For  local  work. . . $600,000 

The  new  tax  law  do. . . . . *  1,100*000 

Present  subscription  of  Miss.  do. . ,  .1,000,000 
To  be  obtained  in  Mississippi  this 
winter,  after  the  county  law  is 
altered,  dividing  the  stock  among 

the  tax  payers. . . . . . . .  *740,000 

Present  subscription  in  Tenn ......  1 50,000 

To  be  obtained  in  Tennessee. . . ... .  910,000 

“  Kentucky- .  500,000 


Total. _ . $5,000,000 

In  this  sum  are  included  $50,000  and 
$100, 000, Respectively,  for  depots  at  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  lands  granted  to  this  road  by  Congress 
are  about  1,200,000  acres,  which  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth,  after  the  road  is  done, 
three  dollars  per  acre — mortgaged  with  the 
road  to  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  foreign 
capitalists  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years;  they  can  be  sold  within  fifteen  years 
after  the  road  shall  be  completed,  and  the 
money  invested  in  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  bonds  at  maturity.  It  is 
calculated  and  believed  that  at,  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  this  fund  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  at  least  four  fifths  of  the 
whole  loan ;  the  interest  being  paid  semi  an¬ 
nually  from  the  earnings  of  the  road.  It  is 
therefore  respectfully  requested  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  legislature  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  will 
assist  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
to  obtain  this  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  best  possible  terms,  by  furnishing  there¬ 
for  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,085,000. 

The  organization  of  the  company  embraces 
two  financial  and  local  agents,  one  a  citizen 
of  Mississippi  for  that  state,  and  one  for  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky,  to  be  a  citizen  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  whose  duty  it  will  be  respectively  to 
obtain  the  subscriptions  for  the  stock  before 
contracts  are  made,  and  afterwards  collect 
the  instalments,  and  pay  the  contractors  from 
time  to  time  for  work  done  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts. 

The  rate  of  charges  for  passengers  and 
freights  on  the  Mobile  road  will  incline  to 
the  low  fare  system.  For  passengers  2  to  3 
cents  per  mile ;  for  heavy,  low-priced  pro¬ 
ducts  of  fields,  forests  and  mines*  and  gro¬ 
ceries,  y  to  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  for 
merchandise  generally,  3  to  5  cents  per  ton 
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per  mile ;  for  cotton  from  Tennessee  to  Mo¬ 
bile,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  bale. 

With  fixed  rates  of  transportation,  and  the 
prices  current  received  each  day  by  the  pas¬ 
senger  trains  from  Charleston, '  Mobile  and 
New-Orleans,  the  merchants  of  the  interior 
can  buy  the  entire  crops  of  the  country  with¬ 
out  risk ;  sending  on  one  purchase  after  another 
for  quick  sale— import  their  own  goods — 
and,  in  buying  and  selling  constantly,  in  both 
directions,  turn  a  profit  on  their  capital  twelve 
times  a  year.  Tidal  railways  are  the  virtual 
extension  of  the  city  wharves  throughout  the 
land,  and  enable  the  merchants  (of  Nashville, 
for  instance)  to  import  and  export  for  the 
country  around  with  great  facility. 

By  the  time  the  Mobile  road  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  low 
pressure  steam  packets,  built  for  passengers 
alone,  will  be  prepared  to  run  in  connection 
with  the  road  from  New- Orleans  to  Mobile, 
and  from  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  the 
Ohio  terminus.  The  latter  will  be  long, 
light  and  swift,  drawing  so  little  water  as  to 
run  in  the  lowest  ,  stages  of  the  rivers.  By 
such  packets,  and  the  railroad,  passengers 
can  be  conveyed  in  safety  from  St.  Louis  to 
Mobile  in  86  hours  for  $12;  from  Louisville 
to  Mobile  in  47  hours,  for  lift;  and  from  Mo¬ 
bile  to  or  from  New-Orleans,  in  12  hours,  for 
$3.  ■ 

When  the  route  from  the  bend  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  shall  be 
completed,  connecting  with  the  Chattanoo¬ 
ga  read  at  Nashville,  the  southern  travel  of 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  5,000 
miles  of  northern  and  eastern  railroads  which 
centre  at  those  cities,  will  come  via  Nash¬ 
ville.  But  before  this  shall  be  done,  the  Mo¬ 
bile  road  cannot  fail,  by  its  junctions  with 
the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
with  the  central  Illinois  road,  and,  thereby, 
with  the  traffic  of  the  railroads  and  lakes  of 
the  north,  to  have  an  immense  business.  The 
ease  and  safety  it  will  afford  for  people  to 
escape  in  winter,  in  a  few  hours,  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  the  north  to  the  temperate  breezes 
of  the  south,  or  in  summer,  from  the  heat  and 
sickness  of  the  south  to  the  bracing  airs  of  the 
north,  will  enlarge  its  travel,  both  through 
and  way ,  beyond  any  present  calculation. 
Based,  however,  upon  low  rates,  upon  one 
third  of  the  passengers  that  now  pass  annu¬ 
ally  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
and  from  the  northern  states,  and  upon  carry¬ 
ing  way  passengers  equal  to  one  third  of  the. 
white  population  of  the  country  adjoining  the 
route,  which  is  the  first  year’s  average  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  railroads  of  our  country,  we 
shall  have  the  following  direct  income,  viz. : 
From  125,000  through  passengers, 

at  $8.  . . $1,000,000 

From  110,000  way  pass’gers,  at  $2  220,000 

From  through  freights  of  merchaa- 
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disc, live  stock,  bread  stuffs,  die. .  842.000 

From  way  freights  of  do . .  *738,000 

From  U nited  States  mails .......  90,000 


Total  income . $2,890,000 

From  which  deduct  all  expenses 
for  depreciation  of  tracks,  repairs, 
and  working  the  roads.. .  1,445,000 


Total  net  earnings . $1,445,000 

From  which  pay  interest  on  five 
millions  loan,  7  per  cent.,  includ¬ 
ing  exchange. . 350,000 

Pay  for  additional  cars,  engines, 
side  tracks,  and  buildings  for  in¬ 
creasing  business .  200,000 

Pay  15  per  cent,  dividend  on  stock 
for  local  work  of  $5,000,000. . ,  *750,000 


Total  for  interest,  construction  and 

dividend . .  .$1,300,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  for  contingencies 

or  sinking  fund  of. .  145,000 

la  ’elation  to  the  revenue  of  railways,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  long  lines,  leading 
in  the  most  direct  and  shortest  course  to  tide 
■water,  from  and  through  productive  and  well 
settled  countries,  with  low  gradients,  and 
without  breaks  of  track  or  gauge,  or  the 
delay  of  transhipments,  are  the  Tnost  profit¬ 
able  to  the  stockholders  and  the  country  at 
large;  but  short  and  local  roads  are  every 
where,  especially  in  thinly  settled  countries, 
of  very  doubtful  success,  until  favorably  con¬ 
nected  with  tidal  lines.  Any  general  system, 
therefore,  by  a  state  to  aid  the  construction 
of  short  and  local  lines,  as  well  as  the  long 
and  profitable  ones,  will  divert  much  of  the 
labor  and  means  of  the  people  from  the  latter 
to  the  former ;  introduce  and  encourage  many 
speculative  enterprises;  protract  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  tidal  lines ;  and  greatly  increase 
the  state  debt  for  private  more  than  for  pub¬ 
lic  good. — C’ol.  ‘ Ghilde,  Engineer. 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.- Sur¬ 
veys  of  Jackson  (Miss.)  Road. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Surveys  have  the  honor  to  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-Orleans, 
Jackson,  and  Northern  Railroad  Company, 
that,  agreeably  with  instructions  of  the  15th 
.May,  ^  immediate  mea-ures  were  taken  to 
organize  a  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
to  survey  carefully  the  several  routes  which 
bad  been  suggested  as  most  suitable  for  a  rail¬ 
road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  extensive  surveys  and  very  complete 
information  obtained  by  the  old  New-Orleans 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  rendered 
the  duties  of  the  committee  comparatively 
easy.  The  location  of  that  railroad  along  tlm 
valley. of  the  Tangepahoa  was  taken  as  a 
base  line,  from  which  our  operations  were 
made. 


f  A  party,  fully  equipped  for  field  opera¬ 
tions,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Wal¬ 
ler,  civil  engineer,  a  gentleman  of  much  expe¬ 
rience  and  professional  skill,  left  New  Orleaus 
for  the  state  line  on  the  12fch  of  July,  and 
commenced  their  surveys  at  the  junction  of 
McGee’s  creek  and  the  Rogue  Chitto,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  fiorth  of  the  state  line. 
From  this  point,  a  line  in  a  southwesterly  di¬ 
rection  was  traced,  connecting  with  the  old 
Nashville  line,  which,  crossed  Pass  Manchac, 
and  an  extension,  connecting  also  with  the 
survey  of  Mr.  Phelps  around  Lake  Maurepas. 
These  surveys  were  made  to  enable  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  assure  the  stockholders  and 
the  public,  both  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
that  the  idea  of  building  a  railroad  across  the 
valley  and  intervening  ridges  of  the  Tangepa¬ 
hoa,  Chappapela,  Ohefuncte  and  Bogue  Chitto, 
to  Pearl  river,  approaching  Jackson  by  the 
valley  of  said  river,  was  inexpedient  when 
viewed  either  with  reference  to  cost  or  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is 
the  unqualified  opinion  of  their  engineers,  that 
the  best  line  of  railroad  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson,  must  be  located  west  of  the  Tange- 
paboa,  and  approach  the  last  named  city  after 
entering  the  state  of  .  Mississippi,  between  the 
Tangepahoa  and  Tickfaw,  to  the  common  sum¬ 
mit  of  those  streams  and  the  Bogue  tlhitto ; 
and  thence  descending  the  western  slope  of 
the  valley  of  Pearl  river,  to  the  city  of  Jack- 
son.  A  copy  of  the  lithographic  map  of  Maj. 
Ranney,  which  is  herewith  presented,  exhibits 
the  line  described. 

Haying  carefully  surveyed  every  probable 
route  east  of  the  Tangepahoa,  our  engineers 
were  ordered  westward  to  examine  the  ridge 
between  the  Tangepahoa  and  the  Tickfaw ; 
also  the  valley  of  the  Tickfaw.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  leads  us,  without  doubt,  to 
the  conclusion  that,  after  reaching  the  high 
lauds  on  the  north  side  of  the  lakes,  the  true 
route  of  the  railroad  will  be  found,  as  formerly 
located,  along  the  valley  of  the  Tangepahoa. 
Whether  the  railroad  shall  pass  from  New- 
Orleans  to  high  land  by  the  old  Nashville  lo¬ 
cation,  between  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Mau¬ 
repas,  or  whether  a  line  shall  be  adopted 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Maurepas,  is  still  re¬ 
garded  by  the  committee  as  a  doubtful  ques¬ 
tion,  to  be  decided  after  very  mature  reflection. 
The  line  between  the  lakes  is  seven  miles  and 
a  half  shorter  than  the  line  around  Lake  Mau¬ 
repas;  will  require  one  draw-bridge,  but  passes 
over  more  swamp  land,  and  does  not  afford 
the  same  amount  of  local  accommodation. 
The  line  around  Lake  Maurepas  is  more  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  influence  of  crevasses ;  will  re¬ 
quire  three  draw-bridges;  is  on  better  ground; 
but  increases  the  distance,  as  before  stated, 
seven  miles  and  a  half.  The  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  feel  authorized  to  assure  the  Board  of 
Directors,  that  no  serious  difficulties  exist  on 
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either  line.  The  bridges  may  be  constructed 
on  piles ;  nud  those  portions  of  the  road  which 
pass  over  low  swamp9  may,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  be  also  constructed  on  piles  and  tres¬ 
tles,  and  afterwards  filled  up  with  sand  and 
clay,  to  be  transported  on  the  rails,  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  from  the  north  shore  of  the  lakes. 

The  Committee  on  Surveys  have  also  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  General  Land  Office  a  copy 
of  the  United  States  Land  Surveys,  embraced 
between,  and  including,  ranges  five  and  eleven, 
from  the  state  line  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  government  plans  have  been  reduced  to 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  by  an  accurate 
instrument,  and  embodied  in  a  map  of  conve¬ 
nient  size,  on  which  is  distinctly  shown  every 
section  and  fractional  section  of  land,  whether 
vacant  or  occupied.  The  map  also  embraces 
the  surveys  which  have  been  made  for  rail¬ 
roads,  including  profiles  of  several  of  the 
principal  routes.  Profiles  and  plans,  on  a 
working  scale,  of  the  surveys  made  by  Mr. 
Waller,  have  been  deposited  by  him  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee ;  also,  books  con¬ 
taining  all  his  field  notes.  The  committee 
take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
skill  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Waller,  and 
the  gentlemen  under  his  command,  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties.  During  the  summer 
months,  much  sickness  prevailed,  both  among 
officers  and  men ;  but  the  surveys  were  never 
suspended ;  and  during  the  autumn  months  our 
operations  were  retarded  by  heavy  rains,  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  swamps  between 
the  lakes  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  Maj.  Ratmey,  for  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  connected  with 
the  duties  assigned  them.  He  has  placed  at 
the .  disposal  of  the  committee  his  finished 
maps  of  the  location  of  the  old  Nashville  rail¬ 
road  to  the  state  line,  and  also  his  maps  and 
notes  of  experimental  surveys  reaching  to  the 
Tennessee  River.  These  surveys  were  made 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Major  Ran- 
ney,  in  1835,  aided  by  a  large  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  corps  of  assistants ;  and  the  committee 
find  great  satisfaction  in  stating  to  the  Board, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  by  their  chairman,  that  a  continuous 
line  of  railroad  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  may  be  constructed  with  less  la¬ 
bor,  and  with  superior  mechanical  efficiency, 
than  any  other  railroad  of  the  same  length 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  line 
will  be  very  direct ;  and  where  deflections  are 
required,  the  curves  may  be  made  so  gentle  as 
to  be  regarded,  for  practical  purposes,  straight 
lines;  the  dividing  ridge,  or,  more  properly, 
the  table  land,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Tennessee  River,  may  be  crossed  by 
grades  not  exceeding,  in  any  instance,  sixteen 
feet  to  the  mile ;  while  three  fourths  of  the 
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line  will  be  level,  or  with  grades  within  ten 
feet  to  the  mile. 

The  superiority  of  this  line  will  give  to  the 
trade  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  vast  advan¬ 
tage,  in  comparison  with  that  which  passes  to 
the  Atlantic  over  the  high  grades  and  strong 
curves  necessarily  encountered  in  winding  a 
way  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Allegliauies.  An  engine  will  transport 
more  than  double  the  freight  from  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  New-Orleans  or  Mobile,  and  at  a 
higher  velocity,  both  for  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers,  than  can  be  effected  on  any  line  of  rail¬ 
road  leading  from  the  great  valley  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  length  of  our  road  should  be 
a  subject  of  congratulation;  for  while,  at  its 
farthest  point,  we  may  compete  successfully 
with  any  other  commercial  community,  we 
build  up  and  secure  an  immense  intermediate 
trade  peculiarly  our  own,  and  which  none  can 
ever  divert  from  us. 

The  Committee  on  Surveys  present  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  this  hasty  report,  embody¬ 
ing  only  general  facts,  in  order  that  the  Board 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  satisfactory 
results  which  have  attended  bixr  investigations. 
Our  surveyors  only  returned  to  the  city  on  the 
23d  of  December,  after  five  months’  absence 
on  field  duty.  It  will  require  a  short  time  to 
bring  up  their  office  work,  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  present  a  report  in  detail.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Surveys  cannot  close  this  report, 
without  acknowledging  the  satisfaction  they 
experienced  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  a  serious  character  to  be  encoun 
tered  in  the  construction  of  a  great  trunk 
railroad  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  where  we  will  engraft  on  our  stem  the 
vast  system  of  branches  now  being  extended 
throughout  the  land. — Campbell's  Report. 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.— Baton 
Rouge  Project. — Whereas,  at  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Railroad  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  in  the  month  of  April,  1851,  a 
report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  plans 
and  projects,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “  the 
distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  via 
Pontclmrtram  Railroad,  Lake  Pontchar  train, 
and  Madisonville,  is  173  miles,  of  which  dis* 
tance  about  30  miles  will  be  steam  ferry.  By 
the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Railroad, 
the  distance  is  192  miles.  By  a  route  recently 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above  Lake 
Maurepas,  the  distance  will  be  about  200  miles; 
and  by  a- proposed  line  up  the  river  to  the 
vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  distance  from 
New-Orleans  to  Jackson  will  be  about  213 
miles.  The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps, 
extensive  drawt-  bridges  across  navigable 
streams,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and 
well  improved  country.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  road  via 
Baton  Rouge  may  be  constructed  in  the  most 
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substantial  manner  fromNew-Orleans  to  Jack- 
son  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the 
shorter  lines  would  not  cost  materially  less. 
The  cost  of  the  road  from  the  state  line  of 
Louisiana  to  the  town  of  Jackson  will  be  the 
same  on  either  route,  and  may  be  estimated 
separately  at  one  million  of  dollars  l” 

And  whereas  the  said  proposed  route  pre¬ 
sents  advantages,  certainly  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  in  entering  upon  a  vast  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  in  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  all  the  energies  of  the  state  and  of 
the  people  of  the  state  will  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  enlisted: 

These  advantages  being — 

1st.  That  throughout  its  whole  course  such 
road  will  pass  through  a  densely  populated 
and  fertile  country,  the  inhabitants  whereof 
are  not  only  able  but  willing  to  contribute 
liberally  for  the  formation  of  the  road. 

2d.  That  by  touching  the  Mississippi  at  the 
city  of  Baton  Rouge,  easy  and  speedy  com¬ 
munication  can  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  be  had  with  the  city 
of  Nc^-Orleans. 

3d.  That  in  the  event  of  an  overflow  of  the 
river  Mississippi  at  any  point  between  the 
cities  of  New-Orleaos  and  Baton  Rouge,  a  rail¬ 
road,  whether  passing  the  latter  place,  or 
diverging  from  the  river  Mississippi,  so  as  to 
cross  the  river  Amite  near  its  entrance  into 
lake  Maurepas,  or  to  cross  the  pass  between 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  must  be 
liable  to  destruction,  or  at  least  to  great  dam¬ 
age  ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  road  now  proposed  to  be  constructed  should 
touch  the  river  Mississippi  at  a  point  not  liable 
to  inundation,  in  order  that  there  may,  under 
no  circumstances,  be  any  delay  or  interruption 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights 
to  New- Orleans. 

4th,  That  by  extending  the  road  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  along  or  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  Mississippi  to  Baton  Rouge, 
it  will  have  the  advantage  of  passing  over  the 
highest  lands,  avoiding  swamps,  and  not  liable 
to  any  obstruction  or  damage  from  overflows, 
not  common  to  the  other  routes  proposed. 

5th.  That  the  route  via  Baton  Rouge,  pass¬ 
ing  from  that  place  towards  the  city  of  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi,  over  a  comparatively  high 
country,  free  from  swamps,  not  traversed  by 
large  streams,  and  at  the  same  time  not  re¬ 
quiring  excavations  or  embankments  to  any 
considerable  extent,  can  be  constructed  at  less 
expense  than  one  passing  through  a  low 
country,  where  many  and  extensive  swamps 
must  be  encountered,  and  several  navigable 
streams  must  be  bridged. 

6th.  That  the  corporation  now  proposed  to 
be  created,  can  avail  itself  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Baton  Rouge  and  Clinton  Railroad 
Company,  which  consists  in  opening  the  pro¬ 
posed  route  about  thirty  miles  or  upwards, 
cutting  off  the  timber  a  width  of  one  hundred 


and  twenty  feet,  preparing  the  road  for  laying 
the  superstructure  for  about  fourteen  miles, 
digging  out  all  stumps  and  roots,  cutting 
ditches  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  throwing 
the  earth  into  the  centre,  so  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  the  superstructure  can  be  laid  for 
that  distance  without  any  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  course  of  said  road  being  on  a 
direct  line  towards  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

7  tb.  That  passing  through  the  populous,  fer¬ 
tile,  and  productive  parishes  of  East  Baton 
Rouge,  and  East  Feliciana,  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  county  of  Amite,  Mississippi,  each  mile  of 
the  road  would  produce  revenue  as  soon  as  it 
is  constructed. 

8  th.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  and  East  Feliciana  will 
promptly  and  cheerfully  contribute  a  stun  suf¬ 
ficient  to  construct  such  road  through  their 
borders,  the  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  held 
in  April  last,  near  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  was  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  its  vicinity  in  three  days, 
and  no  doubt  thrice  that  amount  can  readily 
be  obtained,  should  the  road  take  the  course 
indicated. 

9th.  That  there  being  no  obstruction  to  nav¬ 
igation  between  the  cities  of  New-Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the 
passengers  and  the  produce  of  the  counties 
through  which  a  road  is  proposed  to  pass, 
would  at  all  times  reach  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  southwest  without  detention, 
j  and  without  any  additional  expense. 

10th.  That  the  difference  in  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  route  passing  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Maurepas,  and  that  passing  by  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge,  will  not  exceed  twenty  miles, 
and  the  expense  of  construction  will  not  exceed 
that  of  the  shorter  lines. 

One  other  view,  we  conceive,  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  presented  to  your  consideration.  By 
taking  the  route  we  propose,  the  road  will 
reach  a  point  on  the  river  Mississippi  opposite 
the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  and  from  thence  may 
be  constructed  the  great  road  leading  through 
the  parishes  situated  on  that  Bayou,  and  thence 
through  the  counties  of  Attakapas  and  Ope¬ 
lousas  to  the  Sabine  river,  at  such  point  as 
may  meet  the  desires  of  Texas.  By  so 
doing  we  will  avoid  the  interruptions  that 
may  occur  by  breaches  in  the  levee  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  below  the  Lafourche, 
and  save  the  expense  of  constructing  many 
miles  of  road.  If  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  all 
passengers  and  freights  must  be  transported 
across  the  river  at  Donaldsonville,  the  reply  is, 
that  if  the  road  is  continued  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  to  Algiers,  still  you  must  cross  it 
to  reach  New-Orleans,  and  the  expense  and 
delay  of  crossing  at  the  one  point  cannot  be 
greater  than  at  the  other.  We  all  concede 
that  New-Orleans  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be, 
the  great  commercial  mart  of  the  southwest 
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and  west.  We  do  not,  therefore,  seek  to 
supplant  her.  We  seek  to  enter  into  no  in¬ 
vidious  rivalry  with  her,  but  we  do  seek  to 
conduce  as  ranch  as  possible  to  her  advance¬ 
ment,  considering  that  by  doing  so,  we  advo¬ 
cate  our  own  best  interests. 

Therefore  be  it  resol vedi 

1st.  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  in¬ 
structed  to  take  the  said  route  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  report  thereon. 

2d.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  construct  a  road  by 
which  the  river  Mississippi  can  be  reached  at 
a  point,  between  which  and  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  there  are  no  obstructions  to  navigation, 
and  which  would  insure  a  safe,  speedy,  and 
cheap  transportation  of  passengers  and  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  city  of  New- Orleans  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  without  danger  of  delay 
from  inundations  of  the  alluvial  country,  by 
the  breaking  of  levees,  or  the  opening  of  the 
Bayou  Manchac.  • 

3d.  That  it  will  be  the  true  policy  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  city  of  New- Or¬ 
leans  to  coustructihe  proposed  railroad  through 
a  country  practicable,  populous,  fertile,  and 
wealthy,  rather  than  through  a  difficult,  sparse¬ 
ly  populated,  and  unproductive  part  of  the 
country, even  although  the  distance  and  expense 
may  be  somewhat  increased; — T.  G.  Morgan. 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIAN A-~ Survey 

from  New-Orleans  to  Thibodeauxville. - 1 

have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report 
of  so  much  of  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the 
railroad  to  Opelousas  as  the  limited  time 
I  have  had  would  permit. 

After  having  received  the  appointment  as 
chief  of  the  survey,  I  prepared  to  go  to  work 
at  once.  But,  as  not  only  the  importance  of 
the  work,  but  the  unknown  nature  of  the 
country  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeauxville, 
required  a  reconnoissance  before  determining 
where  the  surveys  should  pass,  I  proceeded 
from  Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville,  in  company 
with  W.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  assistant  engi¬ 
neer! 

Our  route  was  up  the  river  to  the  Barrata- 
ria  canal;  down  the  canal  through  Lake 
Washa;  up  the  Bayou  des  AllemandstoLake 
des  Allemands ;  through  the  lake,  down  Bayou 
Bceuf,  six  miles,  to  its  juncture  with  Bayou 
Cabanosa  or  Chegbee ;  up  Bayou  Chegbee  to 
Laforests  and  Scuddy’s  plantation,  and  from 
thence  to  Thibodeauxville.  This  route  crossed 
the  direct  line  on  the  Bayou  des  Allemands, 
passing  south  of  it  on  the  eastern  portion,  and 
north  of  it  on  the  western  portion,  leaving  the 
other  sides  for  a  future  reconnoissance.  The 
result  ojf  our  observations  and  inquiries  was, 
that  a  line  could  be  run  in  nearly  a  straight 
course  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeauxville. 
A  party  was  organized  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
the  survey  commenced.  He  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  get  through ;  but  such  havebeen 


the  numerous  and  various  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  had  to  contend,  and  which  will 
be  detailed  in  his  report,  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  finish  the  survey.  Another  party, 
under  Mr.  T.  Gillespie,  was  afterwards  formed, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  work,  and  the  sur¬ 
vey  commenced  from  Bayou  des  Allemands 
towards  Thibodeauxville.  During  this  time, 
I  was  engaged  in  l  reconnoissance  of  Bayou 
Bceuf  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  down 
as  Lake  Bceuf.  I  then  proceeded  with  Mr. 
Gillespie  to  meet  Mr.Thcmpson  on  the  prairie, 
by  way  of  Lake  Washa,  Lake  Gatawasha,  and 
Lanoux’s  canal  My  object  was  to  reconnoitre 
the  prairie  in  its  broadest  part,  which  was 
effectually  done,  although  with  much  personal 
inconvenience  in  getting  through  the  prairie. 

The  line  determined  upon  for  the  survey  was 
decided  upon  after  the  first  ^connoissance, 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  briefly  explain  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  report.  Its  direction  is  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  Algiers,  on  the  river  bank,  at 
Yerret’s  canal,  where  the  levee  is  very  small, 
and  down  the  canal  until  opposite  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  bend  of  the  river ;  thence 
round  the  bend,  at  the  distance  of  4,000  feet, 
to  the  railroad  on  Millaudon’s  plantation,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Bayou  des  Families  ;  thence, 
in  a  direction  south,  degrees  west,  to  the 
Bayou  des  Allemands ,  thence  due  west,  cross¬ 
ing  Bayou  Bceuf,  between  Bayous  Tortue  and 
Baton  Pilon,  to  a  point  one  mile  from  Bayou 
Lafourche,  and  opposite  the  point  of  starting 
of  the  second  division ;  and  thence  to  the  Bayou 
Lafourche.  The  curves  in  this  line  are,  beside 
that  from  Gretna  to  Millaudon’s,  the  one  join¬ 
ing  this  curve  to  the  straight  line  to  Bayou  des 
Allemands,  another  at  the  Bayou,  and  another 
at  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  are  so  easy  as  hardly 
to  be  noticed.  It  will  be  'seen,  by  referring 
to  La  Tourette's  map,  that  a  right  line  from 
Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble,  without  crossing  the  river.  By  commenc¬ 
ing  at  Verret’s  canal,  and  passing  as  above 
described,  it  runs  on  the  best  route,  without 
interfering  seriously  with  any  of  the  planta¬ 
tions. 

The  straight  line  from  Millaudon’s  to  Bayou 
des  Allemands  was  chosen,  as  being  the 
most  favorable  ground,  and  as  running  to  the 
'best  point  for  crossing  the  Bayou— -there  being 
three  islands  there ;  from  thence  to  Thibo¬ 
deauxville  i3  an  experimental  line,  and  subse¬ 
quent  surveys  may  possibly  cause  the  route  to 
pass  a  mile  or  two  further  north.  The  dis¬ 
tances  have  not  all  yet  been  measured ;  the 
aggregate  will  notvary  far  from  51  miles.  The 
nature  of  the  country  is,  from  Yerret’s  canal 
to  Millaudon’s,  cypress  swamp,  good  founda¬ 
tion,  with  marks  of  crevasse  water  from  no¬ 
thing  to  three  feet.  From  Millaudon’s  to 
Bayou  des  Allemands,  except  the  first  two 
miles,  may  be  called  the  Great  Prairie.  It  i3 
twenty  miles  long,  and  is  a  low,  marshy  pyai- 
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rie,  interspersed  with  narrow  ridges,  of  a  few 
inches  high,  and  its  northern  border  pierced 
by  ridges  not  subject  to  overflow.  A  detailed 
survey  of  this  country  is  required  to  connect 
these  ridges,  so  as  to  determine  whether  a 
deflexion  of  the  line  would  be  advisable.  The 
growth  upon  the  prairie  is  reed  grass,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  saw  grass  nearly 
as  high — and  both  so  luxuriant  as  to  be  very 
difficult  to  pass  through.  I  was  eight  hours 
going  six  miles  through  it,  with  two  stout  men 
to  beat  it  down  before  me;  and  the  survey¬ 
ing  parties  cannot  go  over  three-  or  four  miles 
per  day.  The  ridges,  on  the  border,  are  well 
wooded ;  and  the  cypress  bottoms  also  extend 
some  distance  beyond  the  line,  at  several 
points.  The  soil  is  generally  moist,  but  firm 
enough  to  bear  up  men  at  all  times,  and  cattle 
in  dry  weather.  The  soundings  gave  me  hard 
clay  bottom  at  ten  feet  depth  ;  this  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  feature  of  the  prairie,  in  its  whole  extent 
— but  there  are  some  places  which  appear  to 
be  the  beds  of  bayous  choked  up,  which  are 
very  boggy,  and  impossible  to  cross  on  foot, 
but  can  be  got  over  by  crawling,  or  by  light 
bridges.  There  are  portions  of  the  prairie 
called  “trembling  or  floating  prairies,”  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  on  the  line,  or  near  to 
where  it  should  pass.  They  are  principally 
in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  prairie,  between 
Lakes  Washa,  Catawasha,  and  Little  Lake 
des  Allemands.  They  are,  in  my  opinion, 
small  ponds,  which,  being  protected  from  the 
winds  by  the  rank  grass  of  the  prairie,  have 
been  overgrown  with  weeds,  until  sufficiently 
firm  to  bear  a  man’s  weight.  The  thickness 
of  the  crust  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the 
water  underneath  about  ten  feet  deep,  with 
hard  bottom,  corresponding  with  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  prairie.  The  prairie  is  kept 
wet  by  the  water  from  the  lakes  being  driven 
upon  it  by  high  winds.  Its  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation  indicates  its  richness ;  and,  if  properly 
leveed  and  drained,  it  would  be  most  valuable 
farming  land.  In  its  present  condition,  it  is 
only  a  hunting  ground  for  the  planters  and 
others. 

The  route  of  the  line  is  intersected  by  nu¬ 
merous  bayous,  some  of  which  run  into  the 
lakes,  and  others  lose  themselves  in  the  prai¬ 
rie.  Up  to  tliis  time,  the  “  prairie”  has  been  j 
a  terra  incognita  to  most  people,  and  repre¬ 
sented  as  impassable  in  every  direction.  Al- 1 
though  I  have  been  around,  and  across,  and 
even  under  it ,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a 
full  map  of  its  surface,  showing  all  the  canals, 
bayous,  ponds,  floating  prairies,  and  forests ; 
and  much  more  elaborate  surveys  should  be 
made,  to  make  such  a  map  as  is  required.  The 
best  time  for  such  a  survey  is  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  when  the  reeds  are  burned  off,  and  the 
mosquitoes  are  less  abundant — and  with  men 
,of  iron  nerves  and  constitution.  The  prairie, 
on  the  west  side  of  Bayou  des  Allemands,  is 
only  four  miles  wide,  and  is  of  the  same  cha¬ 


racter  as  on  the  east  side.  Bayou  des  Alle¬ 
mands,  at  the  points  of  crossing,  is  above 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  in  the  eastern  shoot, 
with  twenty  feet  deepest  sounding ;  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  western  shoot, 
with  fifteen  feet  deepest  sounding.  The  island 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  wide — 
firm  land,  without  timber.  The  current  is 
affected  by  the  winds,  which  cause  a  rise  or 
fall  of  about  two  feet.  From  Bayou  des  Al¬ 
lemands  to  Bayou  Bceuf,  is  cypress  swamp,  on 
each  bayou,  with  the  prairie  between.  From 
Bayou  Bceuf  west,  is  four  miles  of  cypress, 
gum,  ash,  and  maple  swamp,  with  good  bot¬ 
tom  ;  thence  to  Bayou  Lafourche,  high  forest 
land,  with  occasional  bayous.  Bayou  Bceuf 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with 
a  depth  of  seven  to  ten  feet.  Its  current  is 
gentle,  but  constantly  towards  Lake  des  Alle¬ 
mands.  The  waters  of  Lake  Bceuf  pass  into 
this  bayou  by  a  canal,  which  imperfectly 
drains  it.  Bayou  Lafourche,  at  Thibodeaux- 
ville,  is  230  feet  wide  at  surface  of  levee,  and 
twenty-six  feet  deep. 

Throughout  the  route,  I  found  marks  of 
crevasse  water,  in  some  places  over  four  feet, 
and  over  five  in  some  bayous  in  the  cypress 
swamps.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  Fortier  cre¬ 
vasse,  and  extends  to  the  high  lands  of  the 
Lafourche.  There,  the  Cantrelle  crevasse 
came  up  to  the  clearings  of  the  plantations. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  railway ;  and,  after 
careful  inquiries  and  examinations,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  embankment 
cannot  be  considered,  because,  not  only  that 
it  would  block  up  the  waters  of  a  crevasse  on 
to  the  river  plantations,  but  that  it  could  not 
stand.  I  have  particularly  examined  the 
banks  of  the  Barrataria  and  of  Lanoux’s  canals, 
with  a  view  to  this  subject.  They  are  now 
very  near  the  level  of  the  prairie,  although 
built  about  six  feet  high.  The  earth  is  melted 
away,  or  sinks  down  by  its  weight  ;  and  it  is 
further  destroyed  by  water  rats,  otters,  and 
alligators,  which  abound;  so  that  unless 
those  causes  can  be  destroyed,  by  complete 
drainage,  no  levee  can  be  built  which  would 
endure  long,  as  required  for  a  railroad.  The 
foundation  must,  therefore,  be  a  frame-work 
of  iron  or  wood,  six  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  route. 

Iron  is  too  expensive  for  the  present,  and 
must  therefore  be  replaced  by  cypress,  which, 
if  properly  chosen  from  the  lowr  lands,  will  last 
long. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  portion  of 
the  road  will  be  much  heavier  than  farther 
west ;  and  must  be  estimated,  at  least,  $15,000 
a  mile.  This  estimate  would  have  to  be  made 
at  the  same  rate  to  go  up  the  river,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country  between  the  po’nts  of  the 
river  is  the  same  as  a  portion  of  the  straight 
line— namely,  cypress  swamp  and  prairie; 
and  the  distance  between  the  points,  in  the 
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aggregate,  would  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
the  straight  line  route.  I  assume,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  line  to 
be  chosen,  if  practicable,  And  X  have  not 
varied  from  it,  except  for  good  reasons. 

Time  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  such 
a  detailed  survey  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  requires  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
since  the  2d  of  December,  there  has  been  at 
least  25  miles  measured  out  of  50,  on  which 
the  line  runs;  and  considering  the  difficulties 
of  supplying  the  surveying  parties  with  pro¬ 
visions,  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  see 
that  the  work  has  been  pushed.  Out  of  2 1 
days,  I  have  been  20  days  actively  engaged 
in  the  field,  and  at  all  times  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  survey.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
not  lost  a  day  since  the  2d  of  December,  ex¬ 
cept  by  circumstances  unavoidable;  and  he 
is  still  in  the  field.  I  beg  leave  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  and  Mr.  Gillespie  to  your  favorable 
notice,  for  perseverance  and  energy. 

I  have  been  brief  in  this  report,  as  I  only 
arrived  in  the  city  this  evening;  and,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  full  re¬ 
port,  or  prepare  a  map;  but,  if  desired,  I  will 
make  them  at  a  later  period. 

To  fully  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  public,  seve¬ 
ral  routes  ought  to  be  explored.  For  instance, 
one  around  the  head  of  Lake  des  Alleinands, 
which  would  be  seven  or  eight  miles  longer 
than  the  straight  line.  Another  route  up  the 
river,  to  a  ridge  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
city ;  and  along  this  ridge  to  the  point  on  the 
Bayou  des  Allemands  where  the  straight  line 
crosses.  This  will  avoid  much  of  the  prairie, 
but  lengthens  the  road  about  four  miles.  And 
another  along  the  ridge  of  the  Bayou  des  Fa¬ 
milies,  the  shores  of  Lake  Wash  a,  and  along 
the  Barrataria  canal,  to  the  eastern  ridge  of 
Lafourche,  which  would  also  be  longer,  but 
would  facilitate  more  country. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  as  the  con¬ 
vention  decided  that  a  railroad  should  be  built 
from  Algiers  to  Opelousas,  and  my  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  run  a  portion  of  this  line,  I  have 
Dot  referred  to  a  plan  of  a  road  to  end  on  the 
river  above  New-Orleans,  or  to  cross  over  to 
meet  the  Jackson  Railroad,  but  would  merely 
suggest  that  the  expense  and  deday  of  sue! 
a  road  would  be  greater  than  by.  a  direct 
route  to  Algiers,  The  Mississippi  is  too  un¬ 
certain  in  its  action  on  its  banks,  and  its  rise 
and  fall  too  great,  to  permit,  us  to  think  of 
any  construction  to  pass  a  railroad  across  it, 
or  re-ship  freight  short  of  New  Orleans. 
Travellers  from  or  to  the  west  would  also 
prefer  to  make  but  one  crossing,  or  change  of 
conveyance.  The  road  must  be  looked  at  on 
a  grand  scale  as  the  great  route  to  the  “  great 
west  ”  and,  if  possible,  must  be  rrept  in  that 
direction,  leaving  the  neighborhoods  to  join  it 
by  plank-roads  or  branch  railroads. 

For  this  occasion,  I  beg  leave  merely  to 
state  that,  in  my  opinion,  (founded  upon  per¬ 


sonal  examination,  and  from  information  de¬ 
rived  from  every  source — planters,  hunters, 
fishermen,  travellers,  and  which  all  verify  my 
own  observation,)  a  railroad,  elevated  above 
crevasse  water,  can  be  built  from  Algiers  to 
Thibodeauxville,  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  for 
about  $15,000  a  mile  ;  or,  in  round  unmbers, 
for  the  whole  distance  of  fifty-one  miles,  for 
$300,000 :  and  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the 
favorable  result  of  this  important  survey.— 
Blanchard’s  Survey. 


RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA. — Ope¬ 
lousas  Road  Survey  from  Thibodeaux. — 
Agreeably  to  your  request  and  instructions, 

I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Smith, 
surveyed  that  portion  of  the  route  of  the  con¬ 
templated  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail¬ 
road, lying  between  Thibodeaux  and  Berwick’s 
Bay,  and  submit  to  you  this,  my  report: 

We  first  fixed  on  a  point  supposed  to  be 
the  most  eligible  for  crossing  Bayou  La¬ 
fourche,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Thibodeaux, 
which  point  is  15  chains  and  10  links  below 
the  upper  line  of  the  plantation  of  Judge 
Guion. 

From  thence,  for  nearly  five  miles,  we 
directed  our  course  so  as  to  follow  a  ridge  of 
high  land,  known  as  the  Poiute  aux  Chenes; 
at  this  distance  the  ridge  turns  so  much  west¬ 
ward  as  to  be  no  longer  available.  W e  then 
turned  the  course  a  few  degrees  to  the  right 
hand,  running  through  a  cypress  swamp  two 
miles  and  a  half  across,  striking  the  nearest 
point  of  high  land  on  the  Chucahoula  ridge. 
This  last  mentioned  swamp  has  a  firm,  hard 
clay  bottom,  with  crevasse  water-marks  vary¬ 
ing-  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  in  a  few 
sloughs,  five  feet  water-mark.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  this  swamp  becomes  entirely  dry, 
but  now  has  on  it  water  averaging  one  foot  in 
depth.  It  is  my  opinion  this  swamp  might 
be  drained  and  kept  most  generally  dry,  by 
making  a  sufficiently  large  canal  across  the 
Chucahoula  Ridge  into  Bayou  Tiger,  at  a 
point  where  the  distance  would  be  but  about 
one  half  a  mile  in  length. 

Thence  our  line  curves  still  more  to  the 
right  hand,  running  along  the  Chucahoula 
Ridge  about  four  miles,  and  enters  a  cypress 
swamp  similar  to  the  one  last  described.  This 
swamp  it  crosses  in  a  distance  of  three  eighths 
of  a  mile,  striking  a  low  and  narrow  ridge  of 
land  on  the  Bayou  Tiger.  Following  this 
ridge,  twice  crossing  the  Bayou  Tiger,  at  13 
miles  from  Lafourche,  we  arrived  at  a  point 
on  the  right  bank  of  Bayou  Black,  opposite 
the  town  of  Tigerville. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  by  referring  to  the 
annexed  sketch,  that  the  line  thus  far  crosses 
the  Bayou  Chucahoula  four  times ;  but  this 
bayou,  as  well  as  the  Bayou  1'Ours,  hereafter 
referred  to,  is  very  small  and  hardly  observ- 
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able,  being  what  is  generally  termed  a  dry 
bayou. 

Thence  from  opposite  Tigervilie,  crossing  a 
little  to  the  left,  the  line  runs  along  the  high 
lands  of  Bayou  Black  two  miles  and  a  half, 
thence  curving  slightly  to  the  right  across  the 
high  lands  of  Bayou  1’Ours  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  enters  a  cypress  and  tupelo  gum 
swamp,  lying  between  the  high  lands  of 
Bayou  l’Ours  and  Bayou  Boeuf. 

This  swamp  has  crevasse  water-marks  from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  is  less  firm  on  the  sur¬ 
face  than  those  previously  crossed  ori  our  line. 
At  a  depth  of  from  sis  to  twelve  inches  below 
the  surface  the  ground  is  tolerably  firm,  being 
clayey,  or  what  is  here  generally  termed 
“  terre  gras.”  The  line  across  this  swamp  is 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and 
that  near  the  middle  crosses  a  small  draining 
bayou,  the  bottom  of  which  is  bog^y. 

Leaving  this  last  mentioned  swamp,  and 
passing  over  cultivated  laud,  at  19f  miles  from 
Lafourche,  we  arrived  on  the  east  bank  of 
Bayou  Boeuf.  This  bayou  is  590  feet  in  width, 
banks  8  feet  above  "tide-water,  and  has  a 
gentle  current  each  way  according  to  the 
tide;  difference  between  ordinary  high  and 
low  tides  ahout  18  inches. 

The  soundings  across  Bayou  Boeuf,  on  our 
line  from  the  east  bank,  and  taken  at  a  mode¬ 
rately  low  tide,  and  at  nearly  equal  horizontal 
distances,  were  as  follows:  4  feet,  74  feet,  1-d 
feet,  15  feet,  3.5  feet,  15  feet,  15  feet,  15  feet, 
14  feet,  10  feet;  the  two  extremes  being  ahout 
50  feet  from  the  banks. 

Thence  the  line  continues  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  over  cultivated  land  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  and  enters  a  palmetto,  ash,  and 
cypress  swamp,  having  on  it  but  little  surface 
water,  with  a  very  firm  clayey  bottom,  and 
three  feet  crevasse  water-mark.  Crossing  this 
swamp  in  a  distance  of  about  a  half  mile,  the 
line  enters  upon  the  high  lands  of  Bayou 
Bceuf  again.  Thence  the  line  passes  over 
said  high  land,  mostly  in  cultivation,  crossing 
Bayou  Ramos  at  a  distance  from  Lafourche 
of  22£  miles  nearly,  and  reaches  Berwick’s 
Bay  at  a  distance  of  26f  miles  from  Thibo¬ 
deaux,  of  which,  say  miles,  is  through  level 
overflowed  swamp  land,  and  the  balance  on 
high,  level,  and  arable  alluvial  lands. 

On  this  route  there  wili  be  required  several 
culverts  across  small  bayous  and  drains,  not 
involving  heavy  expenditure,  and  in  addition 
five  bridges,  viz. :  two  across  Bayou  Tiger, 
which  is  60  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep;  one  j 
across  the  draining  bayou  in  the  swain p  be¬ 
tween  Bayou  l’Ours  and  Bayou  Boeuf,  which 
is  150  feet  wide,  and  from  1  to  3  feet  deep; 
one  across  Bayou  Boeuf,  the  cross  section  of 
which  is  given  above;  and  one  across  Bayou 
Ramos,  winch  is  360  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  country  traversed  on  this  route  is  all 
very  nearly  level,  no  portion  being  more  than 
15,  nor  less  than  2  feet  above  tide-water. 


Consequently  no  cuttingo  will  be  required, 
nor  embankments,  except  in  the  swamp  por¬ 
tions,  sufficient  to  elevate  the  road  above  the 
highest  crevasse  water,  and  in  other  portions 
to  secure  a  good  foundation. 

About  one  half  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
route  is  on  arable  land,  never  overflowed,  and 
the  other  half  on  land  subject  to  immersion 
from  1  to  4  feet,  in  times  of  extreme  high 
water  of  the  Mississippi  river,  caused  by 
breaks  of  the  levee  in  the  parishes  of  Point 
Coupee  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  It  might  be 
supposed  that  an  embankment,  such  as  it  is 
proposed  to  make,  would  operate  as  a  dam, 
causing  injury  to  the  lands  above  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  work  itself.  Such  would  not  be  the 
case,  because  the  great  area  over  which  this 
crevasse  water  extends,  and  the  level  surface 
of  the  country  in  ail  directions,  mostly  a  dense 
forest,  gives  to  the  overflow  more  the  nature 
of  a  lake  than  that  of  freshet  inundation.  The 
culverts  and  bridges  proposed  on  the  route 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  allow  the  water  to 
maintain  nearly  the  same  level  on  each  side 
of  the  embankments. 

I  am  in  possession  of  data  sufficient  to  esti¬ 
mate  closely  on  every  portion  of  the  road 
between  Thibodeaux  and  Berwick’s  Bay,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  bridges.  The  time 
allowed  for  making  the  survey  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  me  to  bore  or  sound  the  bottom 
of  the  bayous  requiring  bridges,  and  conse¬ 
quently  only  an  opinion  can  be  hazarded  as 
to  their  description  or  cost 

Many  engineers  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  best  manner  of  building  railroads 
across  overflowed  swamps  similar  to  those  on 
this  line,  is  on  a  construction  of  trestle  work. 
I  conceive  that  a  more  substantial  and  cheaper 
road-bed  can  be  obtained  by  throwing  up  solid 
embankments  of  earth,  and  [  have  estimated 
accordingly,  giving  them  such  a  height  in  the 
swamps  as  to  be  more  than  one  foot  above 
the  highest  crevassee  water-marks,  and  on 
the  other  land  so  high  as  to  secure  at  all  times 
a  solid  foundation. 

ESTIMATES. 


Gutting  trees  and  clearing  roadway,  $  8,600 
All  embankments  and  grading,  ....  36,890 

Lumber  for  mud  sills  and  cross  ties,  32,020 
Iron  rails,  63  lbs.  per  lineal  yard, 

spikes  and  chairs, _ _ _ . .. _  112,750 

Labor  on  superstructure, . . .  32, 100 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingent  ex¬ 
penses  and  engineer’s  department,  22,236 

Total  (equal  to  $9,144  per  mile),  .  .$244,596 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  must  be 
allowed  for  bridges,  culverts,  and  depots,  or 
warehouses,  a'-sum  which  will  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  road  probably  not  exceeding  $1,200 
per  mile. 
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Your  instructions  required  me  to  examine1 
another  route,  commencing  at  the  junction  of 
Bavou  Shaver  and  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  follow¬ 
ing  eastward  on  the  south  side  of  Bayou  Beeuf, 
crossing  the  Bayou  Chene;  thence  on  south 
side  of  Bayou  Black,  and  crossing  Bayou 
Crocodile ;  thence  on  or  near  the  south  boun¬ 
daries  of  township  16,  ranges  14  and  16,  to 
Bayou  Black  again ;  thence  on  the  high  lauds 
of  Bayou  Black  to  a  point  in  T.  17,  It.  16, 
and  then  crossing  over  to  Bayou  Black  again, 
near  the  eastern  junction  of  it  and  Bayou 
Chueahoula,  and  thence  yp  on  the  high  lands 
of  Bayou  Black  to  Thibodeaux. 

This  last  described  route  is  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration  and  examination,  by  reason 
of  its  passage  through  a  district  of  country 
which  might  afford  much  local  business  to  the 
road ;  and  before  any  location  of  the  road  shall 
have  been  positively  determined  on,  it  ought 
to  be  surveyed  in  detail.  Time  was  not 
allowed  me  to  make  this  survey,  as  ordered  in 
your  instructions,  and  make  out  a  report 
thereon  in  season  to  be  submitted  to  you  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

The  distance  between  Thibodeaux  and  Ber¬ 
wick’s  Bay,  by  the  route  last  described,  would 
"be  between  38  and  40  miles.  From  previous 
knowledge  of  some  portion  of  it,  and  a  recent 
examination,  without  instruments,  of  other 
portions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  route  (with 
the  exception  of  one  particular  locality  of  the 
extent  of  about  two  miles)  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  would  cost  as  much  or  more  per 
mile  as  the  more  direct  route,  first  described, 
and  which  is  some  twelve  miles  less  in  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  question  then  would  present  itself; 
whether  the  additional  local  business  of  the 
longer  route  would  justify  the  outlay  of  its 
additional  first  cost  of  construction,  and  also 
the  additional  charge  on  all  the  business  of  the 
road  from  and  beyond  Berwick’s  Bay,  in  all 
future  time.  On  the  longer  route  many  more 
curves  would  be  required  than  on  the  other, 
consequently  less  velocity  in  transit  could  be 
obtained  with  the  same  degree  of  safety. 
Those  only  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  railroads,  will  give  due 
weight  to  this  comparison. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered,  and  one,  I 
think,  of  much  importance,  is,  that  the  longer 
route,  terminating  at  Bayou  Shaver,  would 
for  ever  preclude  the  proposition  of  crossing 
Berwick’s  Bay  on  a  permanent  bridge  Most 
persons,  I  am  aware,  are  of  opinion  it  is  not 
practicable  to  do  so.  In  order  to  satisfy 
myself,  and  others  who  may  be  inclined  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter,  though  not  required  by 
your  instructions,  I  have  taken  a  cross  section 
of  the  bay,  above  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Beeuf,  the 
result  of  which  is  shown  on  the  annexed  sketch. 
This  proves  clearly  to  my  mind  that  if  the 
bottom  shall  be  found  sufficiently  firm,  a  per¬ 
manent  bridge  can,  and  certainly  will,  be  con¬ 


structed  across  the  bay,  sooner  or  later,  if  the 
road  shall  ever  have  any  considerable  extent 
or  business.  At  first,  it  may  probably  be 
advisable  to  cross  Berwick’s  Bay  by  means  of 
a  floating  bridge-;  and  if  it  be,  so  decided,  then 
the  road  should  be  so  located  near  the  bay  as 
is  represented  on  the  annexed  sketch  by  dotted 
lines,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mud-flat  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  tlie  bay. 

Your  instructions  also  required  me  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  route  for  a  branch  from  the  main  road 
to  the  town  of  Houma,  in  the  parish  of  Terre¬ 
bonne.  I  have  projected  on  the  sketch,  in  dot¬ 
ted  lines,  two  different  routes,  either  of  which 
may  be  selected.  The  shortest  follows  over 
cultivated  lands  on  Bayou  Terrebonne,  being 
in  length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  other 
over  cultivated  lands,  mostly  on  Bayou  Black, 
having  a  length  of  about  seventeen  miles.  The 
longest  route  would  afford  the  greatest  amount 
of  local  accommodation,  and  that  being  the 
main  object  of  a  branch,  it  would,  most  prob¬ 
ably,  be  preferable. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  the  leading 
features  and  results  of  the  survey  I  have 
jnadel  of  the  route,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
but  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  par¬ 
ticular  details  obtained.  You  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  something  tangible  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Convention  respecting  the  portion 
of  the  route  confided  to  my  examination,  and 
I  have  complied  with  your  request,  although 
the  limited  time  allowed  prevents  me  from 
doiDg  justice  to  either  the  work  or  myself. 
This  report,  and  accompanying  sketch,  may 
be  relied  on  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  had  more 
time  been  allowed,  both  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  given  much  more  in  detail.  My 
field  notes  of  the  survey  describe  every  thing 
observed  on  the  route  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  in  the  premises,  and  shall  be 
carefully  preserved,  subject  to  the  uses  of  any 
company  when  organized. 

I  herewith,  also,  transfer  to  you  a  memo¬ 
randum-book,  in  which  the  landed  proprietors 
on  the  route  have  made  a  gratuitous  donation 
of  the  right  of  way  for  the  road.  This  docu¬ 
ment  was  willingly  signed  by  every  person 
to  whom.  I  presented  it;  being  every  person 
owning  land  on  the  route  found  at  home,  with 
only  one  exception. 

To  conclude:  it  results  from  my  survey  and 
investigation,  that  a  route  for  that  portion  of 
the  proposed  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas 
Railroad,  lying  between  Thibodeaux  and  Ber¬ 
wick’s  Bay,  has  been  found  much  more  favor¬ 
able,  either  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  ground 
intervening,  or  as  regards  its  approach  to  an 
air  line,  than  had  been  expected.  There  are 
no  formidable  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  whole  work  may  be  con¬ 
structed  between  said  points,  in  the  most 
durable  and  permanent  manner,  including 
bridges,  culverts,  station  houses,  and  depots, 
sufficient  for  the  working  of  the  road,  at  a 
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cost  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.*— Phelpi ?’  Survey. 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.— Pro¬ 
posed  Route  of  a  Road  to  Opelousas  and 
Texas.* — Sir:  The  enthusiasm  that  prevails 
at  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  railroads 
in  our  state,  and  the  favor  with  which  was 
received  a  suggestion  that  I  advanced  to  seve¬ 
ral  influential  gentlemen  of  New  Orleans,  rel 
ative  to  a  new  line  of  direct  communication 
by  railroad  between  the  city  and  the-  town  of 
Washington  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry,  in¬ 
duce  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a 
rough  outline  of  the  proposed  route,  through 
you,  to  the  committee  which,  at  the  recent 
convention,  was  appointed  by  the  president 
“to  prepare  an  address,  setting  forth  all  facts 
and  statistics  they  can  gather  on  all  railroad 
projects  in  which  the  state  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  interest” 

As  it  appeared  to  be  generally  conceded, 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  our  convention,  that 
the  scheme  of  a  railroad  communication  be¬ 
tween  New-Orleans  and  JacksoD,  via  Baton 
jxouge,  had  good  prospects  of  success,  auu 
that  the  line  of  its  route  would  be  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  passing  within 
a  few  miles  of  a  point  opposite  the  town  of 
Donaldsonville,  it  occurred  to  me,  some  time 
since,  that  a  very  advantageous  modification 
might  be  made  in  the  plan  of  communication 
by  railroad  between  New-Orleans  and  Wash¬ 
ington  advocated  by  Col.  Payne,  by  means  of 
which  these  two  important  public  enterprises 
might  be  made  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  each 
other,  and  work  in  concert  towards  the  grand 
result  aimed  at  by  the  convention,  as  set  forth 
in  their  resolutions — the  equal  and  mutual 
advantage  of  city  and  covVitry. 

The  proposition  made  by  me,  accordingly, 
was  to  effect  a  connection  between  the  two 
contemplated  lines  through  a  branch  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Jackson  road  to  he 
Mississippi,  opposite  Donaldsonville,  and 
through  a  steam  ferry  capable  of  receiving 
the  train  of  cars  from  the  Washington  road  at 
that  point.  The  latter  road,  I  suggested, 
should  run  as  follows:  from  the  point  on  the 
Mississippi  just  designated  opposite  Donald¬ 
son,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lafourche, 
down  that  bayou  three  miles,  tlu-n  leaving 
the  bayou,  through  the  Grand  Bayou  Pierre 
part  and  Graud  River  settlements  to  Grand 
river,  twenty-one  miles,  Grand  river  to  be 
crossed  by  means  of  a  bridge  ;  thence  south 
westwardly  to  Grand  Lake,  nine  miles;  across 
that  body  of  water,  as  across  the  Mississippi, 
by  a  steam-ferry  ;  thence  to  the  Tcche,  three 
miles,  and  then  following  the  route  proposed 
by  Col.  Payne,  up  that  stream,  through  Frank- 


*  This  route  has  had  hut  few  friends,  and  has  at¬ 
tracted  but  little  attention,  and  yet  we  have  always 
believed  its  merits  to  be  very  greufc. — Editor. 


lin,  New-Iberia,  St.  Martinsville,  Vermilion- 
ville  and  Opelousas,  to  the  terminus  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  seventy  miles, — a  distance,  all  told,  of 
103  miles  from  the  point  of  departure  on  the 
Mississippi, 

In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  line  over 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  proposed,  and 
more  especially  over  that  proposed  by  Col. 
Payne,  many  considerations  of  great  weight 
may  be  offered.  As  my  design  is  only  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  content  myself  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  the  briefest  statement  of  the  most 
promineut  among  them. 

1st  By  the  route  suggested  by  me,  a  sav~ 
iDg  of  seventy-eight  miles  of  road  would  be 
effected. 

2d.  Several  very  expensive  bridges  would 
be  dispensed  with. 

3d.  No  deep  swamps  or  trembling  prairies 
would  be  encountered. 

4th.  Upon  the  construction  of  only  twenty- 
one  miles  of  road  a  direct  communication 
could,  within  a  few  months,  be  established 
between  New  -  Orleans  and  the  Attakapas 
parishes,  rendering  immediately  available  a 
largely  productive- revenue. 

5  th.  There  would  be  secured  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  road  the  strenuous  support  and  cooper¬ 
ation  of  all  capitalists  already  enlisted  in 
buildiDg  up  the  Jackson  road. 

But,  however  cogent  and  unanswerable 
may  be  these  reasons,  they  will  still  be  held 
secondary  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
who  represent  New-Orleans,  to  any  addi¬ 
tional  consideration,  which,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  must  prove  conclusive.  The 
line  now  recommended,  through  its  connection 
with  the  Jackson  road,  may  be  regarded  as 
terminating  substantially  and  in  effect  in  the 
city,  and  its  completion  would,  of  necessity, 
go  far  towards  enhancing  the  prosperity  of 
New-Orleans ;  whilst  it  must  be  manifest  that 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  success  of  Colonel 
Payne’s  scheme  would  be  the  founding  at 
Algiers  of  a  dangerous  commercial  rival. 
Col.  Payne’s  project  will  not,  therefore,  I  feel 
assured,  receive  any  encouragement  from  the 
moneyed  men  of  New-Orleans,  and  without 
their  support  the  country  is  entirely  incompe¬ 
tent  to  undertake  it.  The  route  that  I  suggest 
harmonizes  all  interests,  and  should  meet 
with  equal  favor  on  all  hands. 

You  will  permit  me  a  few  additional  re¬ 
marks  in  explanation. 

1st-  By  the  adoption  of  the  line  proposed 
by  me,  a  saving  of  seventy-eight  miles  in  the 
length  of  the  road — sixty-two  miles  east  and 
sixteen  west  of  the  Mississippi — would  be  ef¬ 
fected,  as  already  stated.  Now,  accepting 
Col.  Payne’s  data,  you  will  perceive  that  by 
this  means  alone  an  economy  of  §780,000  is 
realized. 

2d.  But  a  further  reduction  of  cost  would 
be  secured  by  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity 
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of  constructing  two  expensive  bridges,  which 
Would  have  to  be  erected  on  Colonel  Payne’s 
route :  one  over  the  Lafourche;  which  would 
scarcely  be  built  for  less  than  $100,000,  and 
another  over  the  Bayou  Bceuf.  which  would 
call  for  the  outlay  of  nearly.  $50,000. 

8d.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
precisely  .over  that  portion  of  this  Algiers, 
route,  which  lies  between  New-Orleans  and 
the  Teche,  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
presents  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  a 
railway  communication.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  swamps  of  this  region  will  present  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  passage  of 
the  road,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr. 
Payne,  and  must  increase  far  beyond  the 
amount  stated  by  him  [$10,000]  the  average 
cost  per  mile. 

It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  tliat  by 
adopting  the  fine  advocated  by  me,  these  sev¬ 
eral  reductions  in  the  Cost  of  the  road,  could 
be  effected,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
near  §1,000,000,— a  sum  in  itself  more  than 
sufficient  to  finish  the  other  road  its  entire 
length.  Are  there  any  counterbalancing  ad¬ 
vantages  attending  the  selection  of  the  Algiers 
route  which  should  entitle  it  to  the  preference 
of  the  committee  ?  I  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  none  which  could  stand  the  test  of  se¬ 
rious  examination.  It  has  indeed  been  ar¬ 
gued,  and  even  assumed,  that  the  support  of 
the  parishes  of  Lafourche  Interior  and  Terre¬ 
bonne  would  be  gained  to  that  project  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  a  good  deal  of  influence  has 
been  assigned  to  the  assistance  which  they 
would  furnish ;  but  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
this  has  been  done  on  premises  unworthy  of 
confidence.  Lafourche  Interior  has  an  excellent 
channel  of  navigation  open  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  at  no  time  more  than 
partially  interrupted. 

To  imagine  that  for  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  a  dozen  planters  who  would  reside  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  as  it  traverses  that  parish, 
the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  submit  to  the  system  of  taxation 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  some 
enthusiasts,  is  perfectly  visionary ;  nor  is  it 
any  less  visionary  to  imagine  that  any  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  Lafourche  sugar  would 
ever  take  this  road  to  market,  inasmuch  as  at 
that  season  when  our  crops  are  shipped  to  the 
city,  the  Lafourche  planters  have,  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  time,  a  cheaper,  safer, 
and  more  convenient  communication  c with 
New-0  deans  than  could  be  furnished  them 
by  artificial  outlets,;,  Terrebonne’s  geographi¬ 
cal  position  is  different,  and  the  planters  of 
that  parish  unquestionably  rest  under  such 
inconveniences  as  might  lead  them  to  sustain 
Mr.  Payne’s  projected  road.  But  it  should  b  • 
recollected  that  they  could  be  but  partially 
benefited,  unless,  as  suggested  by  a  delegate 
from  that  parish  to  the  convention,  a  branch 
VOL.  II. 
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road  were  constructed  along  the  Bayou  Ter¬ 
rebonne,  to  connectwith  the  main  trunk  of 
road,  which  branch  must  involve  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  at  least  $200,000,  to  be  added  to  the 
stupendous  cost  of  the  work,  admitted  by 
Colonel  Payne’s  report  to  reach  already  to 
$1,000^000. 

4th.  You  will  observe,  that  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  would  be  required  for  the  erection 
of  the  two  bridges  already  spoken  of  over 
the  Lafourche  and  the  Bceuf;  and  other  bridges 
required  along  the  route,  by  the  construction 
of  twenty-one  miles  of  road  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  Grand  river,  there  could  be  opened 
within  a  year,  to  the  people  of  the  Attakapas, 
a  mode  of  cheap  and  easy  communication  with 
the  city— which  could  not  fail  to  bring  in  at 
once  a  handsome  revenue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
undertaking.  If  you  will  refer  to  Col.  Payne’s 
report,  the  committee  will  bo  competent  to 
judge  approximately  of  the  amount  of  travel 
and  freight  available  as  a  source  of  profit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  should  the  scheme 
of  Oct.  Payne  be  adopted,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  derive  the  least  benefit  from 
the  road  until  after  its  completion  from  Al¬ 
giers  to  the  Lafourche,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  could  not  be 
done  at  a  smaller  preliminary  cost  (not  in¬ 
cluding  the  bridge)  than  $700,000. 

In  conclusion,  an  act  of  the  legislature  has 
authorized  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to 
run  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  Grand 
river,  and  the  state  has  liberally  donated  such 
lands  as  it  possessed  along  the  route ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  property-holders  through  whose  posses¬ 
sions  the  road  would  pass,  have  also  volun¬ 
teered  the  gratuitous  cession  of  such  lands  as 
might  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  road. 
An  act  has  been  signed  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  build  the  road;  but  owing  to 
the  temporary  excitement  created  in  favor  of 
Col.  Payne’s  project,  no  steps  have  been  re¬ 
cently  taken  to  urge  this  scheme  before  the 
public. 

But  now  that  the  question  of  opening  a 
railway  communication  between  New-Orleans 
and  the  western  portion  of  Louisiana  has 
been  transferred  from  the  decision  of  popular 
assemblies  to  the  calmer  and  wiser  judgment 
of  a  select  committee  of  practical  men,  I 
have  thought,  as  one  of  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  the  merits  of  the  route  via 
Donaldsonville  fairly  tested,  that  I  would 
draw  up  for  the  use  of  the  committee  a  brief 
and  incomplete  sketch  as  is  herein  presented 
to  them,  being  fully  prepared,  however,  when 
they  may  deem  it  advisable,  to  lay  before 
them  a  more  detailed  statement  of  my 
view3. 

I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  making 
a  survey  of  the  route  adopted  by  the  incor¬ 
porated  company  referred  to;  plans  of  which 
3o 
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survey,  and  of  others  representing  the  entire 
route  as  suggested,  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
committee,  should  they  feel  disposed  to  in¬ 
spect  them. — [By  A.  J.  Powell.) 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.— Pro¬ 
ject  of  a  Railroad  from  Vicksburg,  via 
Monroe  and  Shreveport,  through  the  In¬ 
terior  of  Texas,  submitted  by  the  Dele¬ 
gation  of  Northern  Louisiana  Report. — 
This  road  has  been  projected  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana^  and  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
middle  portions  of  Texas,  securing  their  trade 
to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  to  add  another 
section  to  a  great  national  road.  It  will  pass 
through  a  tier  of  parishes  in  this  state,  con 
taining  over  four  millions  of  acres  of  rich,  fer¬ 
tile  land,  fully  equal  to  the  best  lands  in  the 
world  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  whole  of 
this  land  is  arable,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  inconsiderable  portion  subject 
to  annual  inundation.  These  parishes  now 
produce  about  130,000  bags  of  cotton.  With¬ 
out  tha  aid  of  a  rail,  . -ad  this  amount  k  not 
likely  to  be  increased.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  the  soil  could  sus¬ 
tain  their  present  population,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  means  for  getting  their  produce 
to  market,  and  obtaining  their  supplies,  than 
is  afforded  by  small  streams  of  water,  unna- 
vigable  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and 
which,  at  best,  meet  the  demands  of  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  country  in  question. 
Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  the 
parish  of  Caddo,  which  is  more  favorably  sit¬ 
uated  for  navigation  than  any  other  of  the 
northern  parishes.  For  several  months  during 
the  year  just  closed  the  good  people  of  this 
parish  have  been  six  weeks  from  New-Orleans 
“in  due  course  of  mail.”  Flour  has  been  selling 
at  §12  per  bbl. ;  bacon,  16  cts. ;  sugar  and  cof¬ 
fee,  12  and  14  cts. ;  lard, 25  cts.,  and  other  family 
supplies  in  proportion.  Merchants  have  hauled 
their  goods  from  the  Mississippi,  in  wagons, 
and  commenced  selling  them  about  the  time 
their  bills  for  the  purchase  of  them  began  to 
fall  due.  Other  goods,  purchased  for  the 
Shreveport  market,  have  been  met  at  New- 
Orleans,  shipped  up  the  Mississippi,  and  opened 
at  various  points  on  that  river,  in  markets  un¬ 
suited  to  their  quality,  and  forced  sales  made 
to  sustain,  if  possible,  the  credit  of  the  purcha¬ 
ser.  The  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  parish  is  at 
this  time  under  shelter  at  the  gin  houses,  or 
locked  up  in  the  warehouses  at  Shreveport, 
waiting  a  rise  in  Red  River.  These  extrava¬ 
gant  prices — these  ruinous  delays — this  unna¬ 
tural  course  of  trade,  and  general  derangement 
of  business  calculations,  return  upon  us  with 
the  regularity  of  the  business  seasons,  and 
must  continue  to  recur  so  long  as  our  only  de¬ 
pendence  is  upon  the  uncertain  navigation  of 
Red  River.  Even  with  all  these  disadvanta¬ 
ges,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this  parish  has 


induced  its  rapid  settlement.  The  Indians 
wore  removed  so  late  as  1839,  and  the  same 
year  the  lands  were  offered  Tor  sale  by  the 
government.  The  parish  now  contains  six 
thousand  slaves.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  she 
will  send  to  market  this  year,  as  the  produce 
of  her  own  soil,  twelve  thousand  bags  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Shreveport,  which  is  marked  out  by  its 
geographical  position  as  the  centre  of  trade, 
not  only  for  this  parish,  but  for  a  vast  extent 
of  country  to  the  West  of  it  in  Texas,  has  a 
population  of  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants, 
ana  is  the  second  place  in  the  state  in  point  of 
commercial  importance.  The  trade  between 
Shreveport  and  New-Orleans  already  amounts 
to  severahmillions.  But  the  planters  of  Caddo 
parish,  and  the  enterprising  merchants  of 
Shreveport,  are  struggling  against  adverse  cir 
cumstances,  under  the  weight  of  which  they 
must  finally  yield,  unless  some  scheme  is  de¬ 
vised  for  their  relief.  There  are  191,000  acres 
of  uncultivated  land  in  this  parish,  held  by 
private  citizens,  and  a  large  amount  still  un¬ 
sold  by  the  government.  .  When  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  shall  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  Caddo  parish  will  send  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bags  of  cotton  to  market.  The 
limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  a  detailed 
statistical  statement  of  each  of  the  parishes 
through  which  the  road  is  projected  ;  and  we 
have  selected  Caddo,  because  it  is  about  an 
average  parish  in  size,  present  wealth,  and  pro¬ 
duction — and  because  more  favorably  situated 
than  most  of  the  other  parishes ;  the  facts  in 
regard  to  it  demonstrate  the  absolute  neee3- 
;  sity  of  a  railroad  communication  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  its  continued  prosperity.  Other  pa¬ 
rishes,  as  Bossier,  Clai bourne,  and  Bienville, 
equally  fertile  in  lands,  are  still  more  isolated 
in  position,  and  must  remain  almost  wholly 
undeveloped  and  worthless  to  the  state,  unless 
aided  by  railroad  communication.  This  road 
would  speedily  develop  this  whole  region  of 
country ;  and  if  built,  it  is  a  very  moderate 
and  sober  calculation  to  say,  that  within  six 
years  these  parishes  would  send  New-Orleans 
four  hundred  thousand  bags  of  cotton.  But 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  trade  based 
upon  its  produce,  are  not  the  only  elements  of 
wealth,  this  road  will  develop.  Contiguous  to 
the  route  are  large  and  extensive  forests  of  val¬ 
uable  pine  timber.  Upon  the  water  courses 
which  unite  to  form  the  D’Arbane,  and  those 
which  empty  into  the  Dugdemonia,  and  Black 
Lake  waters,  <fcc.,  are  good  water  privileges, 
which  may  be  used  to  propel  machinery.  This 
country  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  remain  en¬ 
tirely  rural,  but  extensive  manufactories  will 
spring  up  along  the  road,  and  add  another  ele¬ 
ment  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  state. 

These  advantages,  so  feebly  set  forth,  might 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention 
of  this  Convention,  and.  secure  its  favorable  no 
tice ;  but  the  project  looks  beyond  the  limits 
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of  oar  own  state,  aud  proposes  to  penetrate 
the  heart  of  Texas  between  the  3 2d  and  88d 
parallels  of  latitude,  to  open  up  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  qf  that  immense  country,  and  secure 
to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  always  flow 
from  enlarged  Views  and  a  liberal  policy. 
Here  are  thirty  organized  counties,  partially 
settled,  covering  as  many  thousand  square 
miles,  and  containing  not  far  from  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  land.  These  counties  produce 
at  present  about  fifty  thousand  bags  of  cotton. 
More  than  half  of  this  is  grown  in  six  of  these 
counties,  most  conveniently  situated  to  the  nav¬ 
igation  of  Red  River.  The  other  forty-four 
counties  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  and  exported  during  the  past  season  riot 
far  from  fifty  thousand  head  of  beef,  cattle, 
and  twenty  thousand  head  of  sheep.  This 
business  has  been  found  profitable,  and  is  rap¬ 
idly  on  the  increase.  To  this  may  be  added 
for  peltries  $200,000,  and  $80,000  for  bees¬ 
wax.  Some  of  these  counties  are  erecting 
mills,  and  already  produce  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  flour,  which,  however,  is  consumed  in 
the  country.  To  fisd  amarket,thisflour  is 
hauled  two  and  three  hundred  miles  in  wag¬ 
ons.  "Northern  Texas  is  one  of  the  best 
wheat  growing  countries  on  the  continent. 
The  average  crop  is  said  to  be  thirty  bushels 
per  acre  of  a  very  superior  quality.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  aided  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  contemplated  railroad,  this 
country  would  put  down  flour  in  New- Orleans 
one  month  earlier  than  it  is  possible  for  any 
part  of  the  country  to  do  from  which  she  now 
draws  her  supplies.  The  importations  of  goods, 
groceries,  and  family  supplies,  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  may  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
their  exports.  The  wants  of  this  people  are 
so  urgent,  that  their  purchases  have  no  other 
limit  than  their  ability  to  pay.  In  these  esti¬ 
mates  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those 
counties  in  Texas,  the  northern  boundary  of 
which  reaches  beyond  the  32d  degree  of  lat¬ 
itude,  and  which  are  pretty  well  advanced  in 
settlement.  To  our  other  estimates  should 
be  added,  a  trade  carried  on  witli  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  now  finds 
a  channel  through  Red  River,  and  amounts  at 
present  to  about  $200,000,  and  is  susceptible 
of  a  large  increase.  If  we  look  to  the  extent 
of  this  country,  and  its  capabilities  of  future 
improvement,  we  shall  see  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  neglected,  unless  we  are  determined  to  lie 
down  in  idleness  and  poverty,  in  utter  disre¬ 
gard  to  the  sources  of  wealth  which  the  bounty 
of  Providence  has  placed  within  our (  reach. 
Probably  no  other  spot  upon  the  globe,  of  the 
same  extent,  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of 
rich  and  fertile  land  as  the  region  of  country 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  road 
will  scarcely  pass  over  a  section  of  land  that 
will  not  reward  the  labor  of  the  husbandman 
and  contribute  to  its  business  and  support. 
Who  can  calculate  the  future  of  this  country, 
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and  tell  what  it  shall  be,  when  its  productive 
resources  shall  have  been  fully  developed  by 
a  judicious  system  of  railways?  We  have  not 
even  mentioned  all  tie  known  sources. of 
wealth  which  it  contains.  In  some  of  the 
counties  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone, 
mines  of  salt,  stone  coal,  and  iron  ore;  and  not 
far  beyond  tire  western  limit  of  the  country 
indicated,  are  mountains,  said  to  abound  in  the 
precious,  metals,  silver,  gold,  and  platina.  The 
natural  advantages  of  this  country  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  generally  known ;  and  there  is,  in 
consequence,  an  immense  tide  of  emigration 
pouring  into  it  the  present  season;  and  not 
only  is  the  number  of  emigrants  very  much  in¬ 
creased,  but  they  are  of  a  better  class,  and  take 
with  them  a  much  larger  amount  of  negro  pro¬ 
perty.  So  that  the  population,  wealth,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  trade  of  this  country  are  increasing 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cotton  grown  in  these  counties 
i3  sent  to  this  city  at  an  average  cost, of  $4  per 
bag.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  cotton  to  market  so  far  exceeds  the 
profits  of  planting  that  it  is  not  attempted" 
and  should  the  present  low  prices  continue 
and  the  building  of  this  road  bs  delayed  a  lew 
years,  planting  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  ne¬ 
groes  removed  near  the  Gulf  in  western  Texas, 
These  people  receive  their  supplies  at  the 
same  heavy  cost  for  transportation,  and  this 
double  tax  necessarily  makes  them  very  small 
consumers. 

There  is  another  view  which  the  undersigned 
have  taken  of  this  route.  It  is  projected  on 
the  same  line  of  latitude  with  Charleston, 
Montgomery,  Vicksburg,  Monroe,  Shreveport, 
Marshall,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  and  San  Diego.  If 
ever  the  Atlantic  is  connected  with  the  Paci¬ 
fic  by  railway,  it  must  be  upon  this  line.  No 
other  route  presents  so  few  obstacles,  or  com 
bines  so  many  advantages.  It  is  central  in 
geographical  position,  crosses  the  continent  at 
the  narrowest  point,  is  far  enough  south  to 
avoid  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter,  and  far 
enough  north  to  strike  the  rivers  which  empty 
into  the  Gulf  at  practicable  crossings.  It  will 
best  accommodate  the  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  to  it  cities  and  states,  north,  east, 
and  south,  must  all  come,  who  seek  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  trade  of  California. 
When  the  connection  shall  have  been  formed 
between  Jackson  aud  Montgomery,  this  great 
central  road  will  be  connected  with  all  the 
principal' cities  in  the  United  States;  and  like 
the  great  central  artery  of  the  human  body,  it 
will  infuse  life  aud  vigor  into  every  or  e  of  its 
branches,  and  animate  with  health  the  remot¬ 
est  members  of  this  great  confederated  body 
of  states.  The  section  of  this  route  which 
more  immediately  engages  the  attention  of 
the  undersigned,  is  deemed  entirely  practica¬ 
ble.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  route ;  but  as  this  has  not  been 
done,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
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the  convention  the  opinion  of  Professor  For- 
shey,  given  in  the  correspondence  below. 

,  “Hew-Orleans,  Jan.  5,  1852.  j 

K  Dear  Sir  : 

“  You  are  informed  that  the  friends  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  in  the  northern  part  of 
Louisiana,  have  projected  a  railroad  from 
Vicksburg  across  the  atate,  by  way  of  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Shreveport.  The  information  which 
has  been  collected,  leads  the  friends  of  the 
road  to  believe  that  no  great  difficulties  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  on  the  route,  and  that,  taking 
the  whole  line  together,  it  will  be  an  easy 
one.  You  are  also  aware  that,  by  orders  of 
the  government,  a  route  has  been  surveyed, 
quite  recently,  from  Lake  Providence  to  Ful¬ 
ton,  and  it  is  understood  a  low  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  cost  of  this  road.  I  believe 
you  once  surveyed  the  route  to  Alexandria 
a  little  lower  down  than  Monroe.  You  also 
have  intimate  fknowledge  of  this  whole  re¬ 
gion  of  country. 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  we 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  practicability  of 
the  proposed  route?  And,  if  it  will  not 
trouble  you  too  much,  furnish  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  road  ? 

“Have  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  select¬ 
ed  the  best  route  to  cross  the  state,  and  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  the  northern  parishes  ? 
Or  is  there  any  better  or  more  practicable 
route  1 

“  Your  early  attention  to  this  is  solicited, 
and  will  much  oblige  the  undersigned,  and 
many,  the  friends  cf  internal  improvement  in 
our  state.  Very  respectfully,  <fcc. 

“  0.  G.  Young.” 

“Carrollton,  La.,  Jan.  6, 1852. 

“  Dr.  C.  G,  Young  ; 

“  DeaU  Sir, —Your  note  of  yesterday  is  at 
hand,  asking  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
racticability  of  constructing  a  railroad  from 
hreveport,  on  the  Red  River,  to  Vicksburg, 
on  the  Mississippi,  via  Monroe  on  the  Oua¬ 
chita. 

“  The  questions  you  ask  I  shall  answer,  as 
I  suppose,  of  course,  they  were  intended 
purely  as  a  professional  matter,  without  en¬ 
tering  iuto  questions  regarding  its  utility, 
which  are,  doubtless,  better  understood  by 
yourselves  than  I  could  present  them. 

“  I  answer  as  to  practicability,  that  there 
is  ^n  the  whole  route  nothing  approaching 
very  near  to  the  impracticable. 

“  This  line  would  be  180  miles  long,  and 
would  keep  within  ten  miles  of  the  same 
parallel,  namely,  latitude  thirty-two  degrees 
thirty  minutes,  all  the  way. 

“  Commencing  on  the  east  bank  of  Red 
River,  opposite  to  Shreveport,  the  best  route 
would  cross  the  Bayou  Bodcan,  below  the 


lake,  two  or  three  miles,  and  pursue  a  line, 
nearly  direct,  to  Minden  on  the  Dauchete  x 
thence  deflecting  a  little  northward*  to  avoid 
the  broken  lands  about  the  head  waters  of 
the  Black  Lake  Bayou,  it  would  pursue  the 
summit  ridge  nearly  due  east,  between  the 
waters  of  the  D’Arbonne  on  the  north,  and 
the  Dugdemona  and  Castor  on  the  south; 
and  without  crossing  a  single  stream  large 
enough  to  have  a  name,  in  75  miles,  would 
reach  the  Ouachita  river,  opposite  Monroe, 
in  precisely  the  same  latitude  with  Shreve¬ 
port. 

“  From  Monroe,  the  best  line  would  con¬ 
tinue  eastward,  not  far  from  the  township 
line  of  T.  7,  8,  north,  crossing  the  Lafouur  e 
Bayou  and  Boeuf  River,  a  little  south  of  the 
extreme  south  corner  of  the  Bastrop  Grant, 
the  Bayou  Macon,  and  Joe’s  Bayou,  in  the 
middle  of  T.  7,  aud  thence .  run  along  the 
bank  of  the  latter  to  the  nearest  bend  of  the 
Tensas  river:  aloDg  the  bank  of  the  Tensas, 

I  and  across  its  bend,  the  line  would  cross  that 
river  at  or  near  the  north  line  of  T.  6,  and  the 
Roundaway  Bayou  at  Richmond,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  walnut  Bayou;  and  thence  east¬ 
ward,  the  line  would  reach  the  river  bank,  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  some  place  between 
Young’s  Point  and  the  estate  of  General 
Dunlap—thence  it  would  keep  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  a  point  opposite  Vicksburg. 

“The  greatest  difficulties  on  this  route  are 
not  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  track 
upon  firm  ground,  without  any  considerable 
excavation  or  embankment.  This  may  be 
done  at  the  minimum,  or  near  the  minimum 
cost  of  railway  construction.  The  abundance 
of  timber  on  the  way  at  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  line,  and  the  slight  grades  required, 
give  ample  assurance  of  this. 

“  The  true  difficulties  consist,  first,  in  the 
Bridges  or  crossings  of  several  large  streams ; 
and,  second,  in  the  character  of  the  over¬ 
flowed  region  to  be  crossed. 

“1st.  There  will  be  five  first  class  bridges 
to  be  constructed  on  the  route;  and  if  built 
in  such  substantial  manner  as  are  commoh 
on  similar  streams,  they  must  cost  a  sum 
equal  to  about  six  miles  of  road  each ;  and 
three  bridges  of  the  second  class,  equal  each 
to  two  miles  of  road,  which  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  all  as  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
whole  road  above  the  minimum,  a  sum  not 
less  than  $350,000. 

“The  next  difficulty  is  a  much  less  one 
as  to  increased  cost.  It  would  require  that 
the  road  should  be  built  on  tresael-work, 
through  the  Lafourche  swamp,  through  Bayou 
Macon  and  Tensas  swamps,  a  distance  which 
I  cannot  venture  to  name  without  an  actual 
survey. 

“  But  this  necessity  results  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  route,  which  is  at  right  angles,  to 
the  trend  of  the  alluvial  planes,  fold  hence 
across  the  drainage.  Continuous  embank- 
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meets  cannot  be  constructed  without  mani¬ 
fest  injury  to  the  drainage  of  the  country. 

“  Tressel-work,  for  elevations  of  3  to  6  feet, 
would  increase  the  minimum,  cost  of  the 
road  about  20  per  cent,  per  mile,  for  the 
number  of  miles  go  constructed.  It  is  a 
vague  estimate,  but  I  suppose  that  $50,000 
would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  this  con¬ 
tingency.  / 

“  According  |o  this  estimate,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  in  genial  terms  that 

180  miles  railroad  track,  culverts, 

and  stations. ..............  ..$1,800,000 

8  bridges,  first  and  second. class...  860,000 
20  miles  tressel-work,  <fec,. .......  50,000 

Total  probable  cost  of  the  road..  .$2,200,000 

“I  must  beg,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will 
take  these  as  crude  opinions,  based  upon  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  true, 
but  without  any  surveys  upon  the  route  you 
designate;  and  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
have  these  opinions  arrayed  against  any 
others  resulting  from  careful  surveys  in  the  | 
future,  made  by  myself  or  other  competent 
engineers. 

“  Very  faithfully  your  obedient  servant, 
“Caleb  G.  Fokshey, 

“  Civil  Engineer.” 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a.  most  direct  and  unmistakable 
manner  in  the  construction  of  this  road.  Its 
treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico,  and  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  protect  its  own  citizens,  require 
a  line  of  military  posts  to  be  kept  up  on  the 
frontiers  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  Five  regi¬ 
ments  of  soldiers  are  now  stationed  upon 
these  lines,  and  the  number  will  probably  be 
increased  this  winter  to  eight.  The  trans- , 
portation  of  supplies  to  these  stations  will 
make  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the  J 
United  States,  and  render  indispensable  a  | 
considerable  increase  in  the  appropriations  j 
for  the  army.  From  data  furnished  the  un-; 
dersigned  from  reliable  sources,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  form  such  estimates  as  to 
place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  mere  freight 
and  transportation  of  supplies  to  these  sta¬ 
tions  will  cost  the  government  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  annually.  "We  are  aware 
that  this  statement  will  startle  persons  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
But  the  estimate  is  below  the  actual  cost. 
The  Secretary  of  War  mentions  that  more 
than  forty  dollars  has  been  paid  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  In  one  instance 
the  government  engaged  a  man  to  haul  sup¬ 
plies  from  St.  Antonio  to  El  Paso,  at  $16 ,50, 
who  threw  up  the  contract  as  a  bad  bargain. 

There  are  other  ways. in  which  the  federal 
government  will  be  profited.  With  the  fa¬ 
cilities  which  the  road  would  afford  for  con¬ 


centrating  her  forces,  the  country  may  give 
its  citizens  a  far  more  efficient  protection 
with  a  reduced  number  of  soldiers.  Indeed, 
a  railroad  would  develop  a  population  which, 
in  a  few  years,  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  these  stations  at  all  This 
was  the  effect  in  our  own  state  of  opening 
the  navigation  of  Red  River.  More  than 
this,  the  same  population  would  become  con¬ 
sumers  of  imported  goods,  paying  duty,  and 
thus  the  road  will  augment  the  revenue  of 
the  government,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
lessens  its  expenditures.  The  people  along 
this  road  are  alive  to  the ,  subject.  Enthusi¬ 
astic  meetings  -  have  been  held  in  many  of 
the  parishes  in  northern  Louisiana,  and  the 
counties  mentioned  in  Texas,  in  all  of  which 
the  people  have  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  its  immediate  construction.  In  addition, 
large  conventions  bj&ve  been  held  in  Shreve¬ 
port,  Monroe^  Marshall,  and  Palestine,  in 
which  delegates  representing  quite  a  numbor 
of  parishes  and  counties  have  conferred,  and 
united  in  giving  expression  to  the  public  sen¬ 
timent.  Such  is  tbs  state  of  foelisg  -upon 
the  subject,  that  private  citizens. have  offered 
to  donate  a  portion  of  their  land  to  secure  the 
building  of  the  road.  In  submitting  this  re¬ 
port,  the  undersigned  would  conclude  it  by 
recommending  the  construction  of  this  road, 
as  important  to  a  numerous  people,  inhabit¬ 
ing  a  large  and  extensive  region  of  country, 
prolific  in  sources  of  wealth,  situated  in 
northern  Louisiana,  in  middle,  western,  north¬ 
ern,  and  eastern  Texas.  That  it  is  important 
to  the  city  of  Uew-Orleans,  as  opening  a 
channel  through  which  she  may  secure  to 
herself  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  country 
in  question — a  trade  which  at  present  amounts 
to  several  millions,  and  which  is  susceptible 
of  an  indefinite  increase.  The  interest  which 
the  undersigned  feels  upon  this  subject  in¬ 
duces  a  pause  here— -to  observe  that  the  po¬ 
sition  which  Uew-Orleans  now.  occupies,,  in 
regard  to  this  trade,  is  one  of  peril.  Unless 
some  artificial  means  be  devised  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  transportation  to  and  from  that 
portion  of  this  country  lying  west  of  Shreve¬ 
port,  its  entire  trade  will  soon  be  diverted 
into  other  channels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Texas  will 
look  with  favor  upon  this  route.  It,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned  that  A  large  number  of 
her  most  populous  counties  have  held  meet¬ 
ings  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  it,  and 
instructed  their  representatives  accordingly. 
We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  Texas 
will  not  permit  her  territory  to  he  penetrated 
by  a  railroad  on  the  east,  south  of  the  32d 
degree  of  latitude,  and  she  will  look  with  in¬ 
difference  upon  any  project  that  does  not 
connect  her  by  a  direct  line  with  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river.  To  do  this,  the  road  must  cross 
Red  liver  at  Shreveport,  for  there  is  no  other 
practicable  crossing  for  more  than  three  hun- 
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drecl  miles.  A  road  through  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  Texas,  toXittle  Rock  and 
Memphis,  might,  indeed,  cross  the  river  at 
Fulton.  This  road  has  alreadj  been  spoken 
of.  It  is  an  important  route,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  ultimately  be  built,  but  it  can  never 
compete  for  the  transportation  of  cotton  with 
a  road  running  to  Vicksburg.  But  to  return. 
The  information  already  given  in  this  report, 
touching  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  it  shall  run,  shows  this  road  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  as  open¬ 
ing  up  to  her  a  nev  and  abundant  source, 
from  which  she  may  supply  herself  with 
beef,  mutton,  flour,  and  other  articles  of 
living,  of  a  superior  quality,  at  reduced  prices, 
whereby  she  may  greatly  cheapen  the  ex¬ 
penses  01  living  of  her  citizens,  and  reduce 
the  price  of  fare  at  her  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  which  will  operate  to  produce  a  rapid 
increase  of  her  population,  both  transient  and 
permanent.  This  read  is  important  to  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  because  it  will  procure 
the  settlement  of  four  millions  of ;  acres  of 
her  vacant  land,  and  add  within  a  few  years 
twenty  millions  to  the  amount  ef  her  taxable 
property.  It  Is  important  to  the  federal 
government,  because  it  will  save  her  half  a 
million  annually  in  the  cost  of  transporting 
supplies  to  her  soldiers  on  the  frontiers  of 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Finally,  this  road  is 
deemed  important  to  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  forming  a  part  of  that  great  central 
,  trunk  which  shall  belt  the  continent,  and 
with  which  all  other  roads  on  the  continent 
must  connect  to  perfect  the  system. 

C.  a.  Young, 

Chairman  of  the  Delegation  from  Northern 
Louisiana. 

RAILROAD  CONVECTION  BETWEEN 
LOUISIANA  AND  TEXAS. — Louisiana  and 
Texas  Railroad  — >  or  how  New-Orleans 

SHALL  FIND  SOURCES  OF  ABUNDANT  WEALTH  IN 
THE  FUTURE  TO  ATONE  FOR  ALL  OF  HER  LOSSES* 

— Whilst  the  people  of  New-Orleans  have 


*  At  the  time  this  was  written,  it  was  understood 
that  the  Opelousas  Railroad  would  seek  a  connection 
with  Texas  somewhere  on  the  parallel  of  31°,  and  it 
was  so  declared  in  the  circular  for  the  convention 
soon  after  held  at  Burkeville,  Texas.  We  regarded 
the  projection  unfortunate  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  to  he  passed,  and  thought  that  a  Texas  road 
should  be  entertained  as  a  separate  proposition,  run¬ 
ning  on  the  parallel  of  about  32°.  In  this  view  we 
vi9ited  Shreveport,  organized  a  meeting,  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  views  subsequently  embodied  "in  this  article. 
Our  action  was  misconstrued  and  misrepresented  by 
some,  and  it  was  said  we  were  opposed  to  the  Opelou¬ 
sas  road.  The  charge  was  groundless,  since  we  had 
previously  advocated  it, and  it  never  once  entered  into 
our  head  that  a  road  from  Red  River  would  be  at  all 
antagonistic.  On  the  contrary,  Opelousas  could  be 
at  once  connected  with  it  by  a  short  road  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  Alexandria.  The  justness  of  our  views 
has  since  been  sustained  by  the  action  of  the  Opelou¬ 
sas  company,  in  changing  their  route  into  Texas  to 
a  much  more*  northwardly  line,  and  they  will  with- 


been  easting  about  for  a  plank  whereon  to 
save  themselves  in  the  general  shipwreck 
impending  over  the  ciiy,  in  the  contests  of 
more  enterprising  rivals  for  the  commerce 
of  the  west,  and  have  projected  two  great 
works  of  internal  improvement  to  connect 
them  with  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Opelousas,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  railroad  more 
important,  if  any  thing,  than  either  in  its 
results,  and  equally  practicable,  connecting 
some  point  of  permanent  navigation  on  Red 
River  with  tile  waters  of  the  Trinity ,  in  Texas, 
has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The 
first  suggestion  of  such  a  roau,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  proposition,  emanated  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  eitizens  of  Shreveport,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  (see  August  No.  Key.)  and  it  i& 
impossible  that  any  one  can  rise  from  a  can¬ 
did  and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the 
subject,  without  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
work  in  which  the  people  of  this  city  and 
state  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  • 

The  grounds  for  assuming  some  point  on 
Red  River  as  the  Louisiana  terminus,  rather 
than  Opelousas,  which  has  hitherto  been 
Suggested,  are,  that  the  road  will  then  pass, 
in  its  whole  extent,  through  a  richer  and 
more  prolific  country,  will  bridge  the  rivers 
at  higher  and  less  difficult  points,  will  he 
less  in  distance  to  the  Trinity,  and  through 
more  thickly  settled  regions ;  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  will  be  protected  from 
the  competition  of  the  gulf  cities  of  Texas ,  af¬ 
ter  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  of  that 
state,  or  the  construction  of  any  railroads 
she  may  project  in  the  direction  of  her  sea 
coast. 

Whether  the  point  on  Red  River  be 
Shreveport,  Natchitoches,  or  Alexandria,  or 
Still  lower  down,  is  unimportant  at  present, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  activi¬ 
ty  evidenced  by  either  of  them,  or  upon 
future  improvements  in  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  From  any  of  those  points  cotton 
can  be  brought  to  New-Orleans  on  steam¬ 
boats  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  should 


out  doubt  reach  Shreveport,  the  point  of  our  depart¬ 
ure.  How  advantageous  would  it  be  to  begin  from 
Shreveport  to  build  west,  as  well  as  to  build  in  tbo 
same  direction  from  New-Orleans !  Every  mile  west 
of  Shreveport  will  bring  new  trade  to  us,  and  w’e 
shall  thus  forestall  the  movements  which  Galveston 
may  be  making  in  that  quarter.  Eventually,  wo 
have  little  doubt,  a  road  will  be  built  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  immediately  south  of  Red  river,  where  it  is 
admitted  a  route  exists,  free  from  all  danger  of  over¬ 
flow,  on  the  shortest  line  to  Texas.  This  road  will 
cross  the  Mississippi  at  that  point,  and  connect  with 
the  Jackson  road  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  pro¬ 
duce  and  travel  will  he  lauded  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Second  Municipality.  Now,  however,  that  the  “  voted 
tax  ”  makes  the  road  a  certainty,  we  are  prepared, 
and  so  ought  every  good  citizen  to  be,  to  unite  with 
the  present  company  heart  and  soul,  and,  without  on© 
single  jar,  press  with  them  a  road  to  Opelousas  and 
to  Texas  upon  any  route  whatever  which  may  ho 
decided  upon.  We  pledge  this  cordially. 
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the  supply  be  largely  increased,  at  from  50 
to  75  cents  per  bale— present  freights  being 
somewhat  higher. 

To  the  terminus  selected  on  Red  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Opelousas  road,  on  its  com¬ 
pletion,  would  be  constructed,  so  as  to  offer 
to  travel  and  freight  a  choice  of  routes  to 
New-Orleans,  to  be  determined  by  their 
relative  speed  and  cheapness. 

The  projected  road  ought;  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  be  kept  as  a  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  proposition  from' that  to  Opelousas, 
though  both  may  in  the  event  be  connect¬ 
ed.  It  must  rest  entirely  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  is  capable  of  an  entirely  isolated  exist¬ 
ence .  By  keeping  them  apart,  the  want  of 
success  in  either  will  by  no  means  jeopard 
the  other.  They  may  both  be  begun  at  the 
same  moment,  and  proceed  pari  passu  to 
completion. 

Whilst  New- Orleans  is  losing  her  trade 
upon  so  many  points,  and  must  nave  in  the 
future  little  reliance  upon  the  northwest,  it 
becomes  her,  if  possible,  to  open  new  chan¬ 
nels  of  enterprise.  Texas  presents  a  virgin 
field,  which,  if  she  is  wisej  will  more  than 
compensate  for  all  her  losses.  Few  persons 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  resources  of 
Texas,  and  the  important  position  she  is 
destined  to  attain  in  the  confederacy.  To 
secure  for  our  city  an  intimate  commercial 
relationship  with  her  would  be  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  policy ;  but  unless  it  is  speedily 
done,  in  the  increase  of  the  facilities  of  in¬ 
tercourse,  Texas  will  have  a  nearer  connec¬ 
tion  with  New- York  than  with  Louisiana! 

The  area  of  Texas  is  about  400,000  square 
miles,  a  territory  five  times  as  large  asNew- 
England,  and  as  large  as  all  the  other  south¬ 
ern  states  put  together.  Her  immense  prai¬ 
ries,  alluvial  bottoms  and  eanebrakes  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundance  of  the  most  prolific  soil 
for  the  cultivation  of  every  southern  staple. 
Her  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  Louisiana 
or  Mississippi,  and  her  forests  and  timbered 
lands  altogether  unrivalled.  Cotton  of  the 
finest  quality  is  an  abundant  product  in 
almost  every  part,  and  with  the  necessary 
labor  her  annual  yield  will  soon  exceed  that 
of  any  other  state.  In  the  level  regions, 
near  the  coast,  sugar  lands  exist  of  finest 
quality.  Tobacco,  equal  to  Cuban,  is  almost 
indigenous.  The  same  of  indigo.  Indian 
corn  in  great  profusion  is  gathered,  two 
crops  in  the  year.  Wheat,  superior  to  any 
in  the  world,  can  be  grown  without  practi¬ 
cal  limit,  and  with  proper  mills,  Texas  could 
supply  a  large  portion  of  the  demands  of 
oUr  market.  The  supply  of  cattle  is  alto¬ 
gether  unlimited,  and  already  thousands  of 
head  constantly  stock  our  markets.  These 
are  but  the  leading  items.  There  is  silver 
ore  at  San  Saba,  gold  upon  the  Atoyac,  iron 
in  various  positions,  lead,  copper,  <fcc.  A 
salt  lake  is  worked  near  the  Rio  Grande. 


This  splendid  domain  has  hitherto  scarce¬ 
ly  attracted  the  attention  of  our  people. 
During  the  independence  of  Texas,  so  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  permanency  of  her  government,  that 
immigration  and  public  wealth  were  not 
likely  to  thrive.  To  this  succeeded  war, 
and  the  golden  hues  of  the  California  bub¬ 
ble,  now  dissipated,  dazzled  all  eyes,  and 
reared  up  for  Texas  a  rival  which  at  once 
deprived  her  of  her  beauty  and  attractive¬ 
ness. 

It  is  but  two  years  since  the  reaction  be¬ 
gan,  and  already  the  most  brilliant  pros¬ 
pects  are  opened.  Immigrants  of  the  best 
class,  from  all  of  the  southern  states,  with 
their  capital  and  slaves,  have  been  pouring 
in  a  constant  stream  into  the  state.  They 
have  entered  by  the  seaports,  or  bverland 
in  great  caravans.  In  the  short  period  of 
twelve  months,  not  less  than  60.000  per¬ 
sons,  about  half  of  whom  are  blacks,  have 
ascended  the  Red  river  from  New-Orleans, 
or  have  crossed  that  stream  at  the  numer¬ 
ous  crossings  at  and  above  Alexandria.  We 
may  suppose,  at  least,  20,000  to  have  enter¬ 
ed  by  the  Gulf  ports,  which  would  give  an 
increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  one  year.  The,  tide  continues  to 
flow,  and  but  a  few  years  will  show  the 
state  foremost  in  all  vhe  south,  if  not  in  all 
the  Union.  Most  of  these  immigrants  have 
settled  in  the  vicinities  of  the  Sabine  and 
the  Trinity. 

This  is  the  domain  whose  trade  we  would 
attract  to  New-Orleans,  but  which,  by  our 
supineness,  we  shall  perhaps  for  ever  lose. 
New-York  had  scarcely  a  brighter  or  more 
glorious  prospect  before  her  when  she  pro¬ 
jected  her  great  canal  to  the  lakes.  Yet 
New-Orleans  will  talk  and  sleep  until  this 
prize,  too,  has  for  ever  escaped  her  grasp. 

The  country  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
Trinity  rivers,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  the 
recent  emigration,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  produce  300,000  bales  of  cotton, 
every  one  of  which  might  be  diverted  to 
New-Orleans  by  the  construction  of  this  Red 
River  Railroad,  but  every  one  of  which  will 
as  certainly  descend  the  rivers  to  the  Texas 
sea-ports  and  be  carried  off  to  New-York 
without  such  a  road.  Here  is  a  business  of 
§1,500,000  or  §2,000,000  profit  annually, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  New-Orleans  to 
control,  if  she  had  but  the  enterprise  of  a  ’ 
i  Connecticut  clock  village.  In  addition  to 
this  there  will  be  100,000  barrels  of  flour, 
to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  other  pro- 
ducts.  The  return  trade  will  be  equally  large. 

To  secure  this,  nothing  further  is  needed 
than  the  construction  of  a  railroad  160  to 
115  miles  in  length,  through  an  almost  level 
and  unobstructed  country,  and  which  will 
not  require  an  outlay  of  more  than  §2,000^. 
000.  . 
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>  Can.  oliis  money  be  obtained  ?  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  taxing  contiguous  lands  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  in  any  degree.  Individual  subscrip¬ 
tions  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  sufficient 
amounts,  such  is  our  deficiency  of  capital 
and  enterprise.  There  are  no  valuable  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  this  portion  of  Texas.  We  can 
conceive  of  but  one  plan  of  realizing  the 
ways  and  means. 

1.  4  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000. 

2.  A  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  I\ew-Orieans  for  $500,000. 

o.  A  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  Texas  for  $500,000. 

4.  Subscriptions  by  individuals  in  Loui¬ 
siana  and  Texas,  in  money  and  in  lands,  and 
also  by  the  states  of  Texas  aha  Louisiana  in  j 
public  domain,  $500,000. 

I.  A  subscription  by  Louisiana  will  re¬ 
quire  a  new  constitution,  it  is  true ;  but  this 
our  necessities  loudly  demand,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  state  heartily  desire  it.  If 
Louisiana  would  not  see  herself  dwindle 
into  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  states,  she  will 
have  to  adopt  a  larger  and  more  liberal 
policy.  She  will  have  to  do  that,  in  fact, 
which  almost  every  other  state  is  now  do¬ 
ing,  to  wit :  subscribe  UberoMy  to  great  pub¬ 
lic  works  connecting  her  with  her  sister 
states.  The  wealth  to  result  Will  far  more 
than  compensate.  Individual  subscriptions 
can  effect  nothing.  Half  a  million  to  the 
Texas  road,  half  a  million  to  the  Opelousas, 
and  the  same  amount  to  the  Jackson,  would 


be  but  a  beginning.  A  wise  policy  Wotdd 
induce  her  to  contribute  double  that  sum  in 
aid  of  the  various  railroad  projections  in 
which  her  people  haye  so  great  an  interest. 
Past  failures,  whilst  they  make  us  more  cau¬ 
tious,  should  not  be 'the  ground  for  present 
inaction.  Failures  are  incident  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  all  enterprises.  Our  sister  states 
have  not  been  discouraged.  Alabama  is 
granting  liberally  to  the  Mobile  road.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  proposes  large  subscriptions.  Geor¬ 
gia  gave  $8,500,000;  to  her  roads ;  Maryland 
$5,000,000;  Pennsylvania  $4,500,000;  ISTew- 
York  $4,000,000 ;  Massachusetts  $5,500,000 ; 
Michigan  $6,000,000;  North  Carolina,  to 
one  road,  $2,000,000;  South  Carolina  $1,- 
000,000.  Why  then  should  Louisiana  fold 
up  her  arms  in  this  great  age  of  progress? 
Let  any  one  answer. 

II.  In  regard  to  New-Orleans,  we  have  to 
make  the  same  remarks.  If  she  is  to  be  a 
great  commercial  mart,  nothing  but  ’  rail¬ 
roads  can  now  make  her  so.  She  will  h ave 
to  launch  out  millions.  Taxation  will  not 
effect  all  that  is  necessary.  The  city  credit 
must  be  restored  by  some  means,  and  the 
city  bonds  issued.  New-Orleaus  is  not 
alone  interested  in  roads  terminating  at  her 
door.  She  must  be  liberal  to  all  around. 
This  is  the  policy  of  every  other  city.  Even 
the  smallest  have  expended  millions.  Take, 
in  proof,  the  following  table,  showing  the 
amount  of  railroad  subscriptions  by  cities— 
their  population  and  exports  and  imports 
in  1848,  to  and  from  foreign  countries — ex¬ 
clusive  of  coin  and  bullion ; 


NAMES  OF  CITIES. 

Popnla-  j 
18-43. 

Am’t  stock 
subscribed 
ami  expend. 

Average 
amount 
per  head. 

Capital  in 
trade  and 
Commerce 

Value  of 
produce 
exported. 

\aiue 

imports. 

Mobile  and  country . . . . . 

Savannah  and  country.. . . 

Charleston  and  country . . 

Richmond  and  Petersburg . 

Baltimore. . . .  T . L . r . . 

18,800! 

18,700 

33,000 

30,000 

130,000 

325,000 

450,000 

1225,000 

122,000 

2,800,000 

4,300,000 

3,800,000 

12,000,000 

25,000,000 

28.000,000 

38,000,000 

155 

130 

98 

92 

80 

65 

100 

5,036,177 

1,849,490 

7,232,850 

6,712,100 

8,484,738 

21,277,419 

61,947,075 

16,293;230 

26,581.025 

11,027,749 

3,670,415 

8,0S1,917 

3,681,412 

7,129,782 

5,732,333 

53,351,157 

13,419,699 

40,971,361 

419,396 

217,114 

1,485,299 

215,081 

5,343,643 

12,147,584 

94,525,141 

28.647,707 

9.380.429 

Philadelphia . 

New- York . 

Boston  and  vicinity . . . 

New-Orleans . 

III.  Will  Texas  subscribe  any  thing,  or 
will  she,  in  fact,  regard  the  road  at  all  with 
favor?  We  think  yes.  Though  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  her  gulf  ports  may  be  regarded  as 
opposed,  the  feeling  of  the  planting  commu¬ 
nity  will  be  in  favor  of  the  road.  It  will 
be  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  reaching 
the  largest  market  with  the  greatest  capi¬ 
tal.  It  will  open  at  once  immense  regions 
to  population  and  wealth,  and  enhance 
greafy  y  the  value  of  her  lands.  It  will  fur¬ 
nish  he  only  communication  which  Texas  can 
ever  have  with  the  Atlantic  states ,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  its  stowis  and  its  detentions.  In  no 
other  way  ean  she  connect  herself  with  the 
great  public  works  of  the  United  States.  In 


no  other  way  can  she  have  access  to  the  inf 
tei’ior  markets  of  the  Union  in  the  event  oj 
war  and  the  blockade  of  the  gulf.  It  wilf 
furnish  the  shortest  and  cheapest  line  o* 
travel  to  Washington  and  the  north.  These 
considerations  must  influence  the  Texas 
legislature.  Petty  local  influences  could  not 
bear  against  them.  Truth  must  prevail, 
and  the  charter  may  be  relied  upon.  In 
regard  to  subscription ,  the  matter  is  some¬ 
what  different.  Texas  has  actually  no  mo¬ 
ney.  By  scaling  her  debt,  it  is  thought  she 
1  ean  save  rightly  $3,000,000  out  of  the  $10, 
000,000  appropriated  by  Congress.  Could 
she  not  he  induced  to  expend  half  of  this  in 
promotion  of  railroads,  and  would  not  the 
Louisiana  road  have  an  equal  claim  with 
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any  other  ?  Should  the  other  proposition 
prevail,'  i.  <?.,  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  upon 
the  condition  its  amount  is  expended  by  the 
creditors  on  state  improvements,  would  not 
the  case  be  still  stronger  in  our  favor  ? 

IV.  Out  of  the  public  domain  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Texas,  a  large  donation  may  be 
safely  relied  upon,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  holders  of  Texas  lands  on  the  line  or 
route  of  the  road  would  take  large  stocks, 
payable  in  labor  or  in  lands.  These  lands, 
m  the  hands  of  the  company,  must  at  once 
bear  a  greatly  appreciated  value. 

"Who  will  make  the  initial  movement  in 
this  matter  ?  Not  a  day  is  to  be  lost.  Here 
is  a  work  vastly  more  important  to  New- 
Orleans  than  the  road  to  Jackson  or  to  Ope¬ 
lousas,  or  across  Tehuantepec,  important  as 
all  of  these  most  unquestionably  are.  It 
will  bring  us  immense  trade  we  cannot  have 
at  all  otherwise  ;  and  this  may  be  said  With 
the  same  propriety  of  no  other  road.  Who 
will  move  ?  Will  the  people  of  Shreveport? 
No ;  we  fear  they  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
leading  strings  of  the  “plank  road:”  and 
hearing  the  grateful  tink’le  of  wagon  bells, 
they  are  timid  about  the  clatter  of  the  lo¬ 
comotive!  Will  the  people  of  Red  River, 
generally?  We  trust  so.  We  trust  their 
neighbors  of  Texas,  too,  will  advance  the 
move.  New-Orleans  cannot  be  the  last, 
unless  the  madness  has  certainly  come  upon 
her  with  which  the  inexorable  gods  ever 
inflict  their  victims.  Let  the  ball  once  be 
started,  and  it  shall  only  cease,  to  roll  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  delighted 
to  receive  the  address  of  T.  J.  Chambers, 
candidate  for  governor  of  Texas,  in  which 
he  sustains  the  view  we  have  taken  that 
Texas  will  cooperate.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  will  be  read  by  every  one  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  with  deep  interest : 

“  X  propose  that  the  first  great  route  shall 
be  marked  out  from  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  the  bead  of  navigation,  and  opposite  to 
the  great  thoroughfares  and  highways  leading 
into  the  Mexican  states,  so  as  to  run  thence 
through  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  by  Austin, 
the  capital  of  our  state,  and  across  all  our 
chief  rivers  at  or  near  the  head  of  navigation, 
to  the  Louisiana  line  near  Red  River ,  where  it 
would  easily  be  connected  with  the  system  re¬ 
cently  projected  in  that  state,  and  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  city  of  Nero- Orleans ; 
while  it  would  give  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  our  state  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  of  all 
our  rivers,  and  through  them  an  easy  access 
to  any  part  of  our  coast.  To  this  great  track 
any  number  of  branches  might  be  attached, 
which  local  convenience  or  public  policy  might 
require ;  and  amongst  the  most  important  of 
these  would  be  that  already  projected  from 
San  Antonio  to  the  coast,  and  the  portions  of 
the  main  track  to  be  thus  completed  would  be 


those  passing  through  the  eastern  and  middle 
counties,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  im¬ 
proved  navigation  of  our  rivers. 

“I  propose  that  the  other  main  track  shall 
descend  from  El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande,  by 
the  city  of  Austin,  nearly  on  a  right  line  to 
Galveston  Bay,  with  which  private  enterprise 
would  connect  it  at  various  points.  This 
route,  prolonged  at  the  other  end  on  the  same 
right  line,  would  pass  by  Gila  to  San  Diego 
on  the  Pacific.  And  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
that  this  is  the  shortest,  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  across  the 
continent  from  our  Atlantic  to  our  Pacifie 
coast  in  California. 

“  Thus  Texas  holds  in  her  grasp,  not  only 
the  commerce  of  one  half  of  the  Mexican 
states,  and  in  a  great  extent,  the  destinies  of 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  but  the  control  of 
the  vast  wealth  which  is  to  flow  from  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  Pacific  ocean  across  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  It  is  font  Texas  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  great  movement  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  arid  the 
mighty  capital  ready  to  be  employed  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  shall 
be  turned  to  her  own  advantage,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  a  prosperity  unequalled  in  any 
other  country.  Intelligence  has  lately  reach¬ 
ed  us  that  the  Tehuantepec  treaty  has  been 
rejected  by  Mexico,  and  it  is  for  us  to  convert 
its  failure  into  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  for 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  southern  states, 
by  promptly  adopting  and  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuting  the  system  of  internal  improvements 
which  I  have  proposed.  The  two  great  rail¬ 
road  routes  suggested  are  sufficiently  import¬ 
ant,  in  a  national  and  military  point  of  view, 
to  command  the  cooperation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  But  we  should 
make  the  first  vigorous  movement  ourselves , 
and  we  shall  command  and  control  the  action 
and  cooperation  of  that  government  and  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  will  seek  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  our  enterprise,  by 
extending  our  work  beyond  its  limits.  But  if 
we  measure  the  proposed  system  by  a  nar¬ 
rower  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  portion  of  it  will  be  attended  with 
great  benefit,  and  that  one  part  maybe  added 
to  another  with  increasing  advantages,  until 
the  full  development  of  the  whole  may  be 
achieved.” 


RAILROAD  ACROSS  TEHUANTEPEC. 
— Sir:— -Your  favors  of  the  6th  and  27th  of 
February,  and  27th  of  March,  are  just  received 
by  the  Alabama.  After  my  report  of  the 
14th  January,  and  other  letters  from  Chevela, 
I  again  addressed  you  from  Boca  del  Monte, 
communicating  the  progress  of  the  survey  up 
to  that  period.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
latest  date  which  would  reach  Minatitlan  in 
time  for  the  Alabama’s  third  trip.  "We  were 
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in  daily  expectation,  for  a  month  or  more,  and 
for  this  cause  I  wrote  no  further. 

I  have  now  to  state  that  the  survey  is  near¬ 
ly  completed,  as  far  as  I  consider  necessary 
for  present  purposes,  and  that  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  have  been  obtained.  I  will  briefly 
communicate  the  results. 

Mr.  Temple’s  survey  of  the  river  shows  that 
he  considers  it  navigable,  at  all  stages,  as  high 
as  Suchil,  for  light  draught  steamers,  aud  to 
Paso  Sarabia,  or  higher,  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  He  has  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a 
month ;  and,  though  he  has  not  yet  made  the 
soundings,  he  has  no  doubt  about  the 'depth 
of  water,  and  considers  either  the  Yen tosa  or 
Salina  Cruz  available  for  a  harbor,  the  latter 
preferable.  In  fact,  this  coast  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  practicable  as  many  or  most  land¬ 
locked  harbors  on  the  Atlantic;  for  the  pre¬ 
vailing  and  strong  winds  are  from  the  north 
and  off  the  shore,  against  which,  of  course,  the 
land  affords  protection ;  and  though  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  may  be  rough,  and  a  strong 
surf  breaks  on  the  shore,  yet  nothing  like  a 
sea  is  raised,  and  steamers  or  vessels  can  lie 
in  perfect  safety.  The  southeny  or  south¬ 
easterly  winds,  which  occur  in  certain  periods 
of  the  summer,  are  little  more  than  squalls, 
and  not  at  all  dangerous.  I  do  not  think 
break- waters  absolutely  necessary,  but  event¬ 
ually  some  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
landing  and  receiving  passengers  and  goods 
with  facility.  In  the- commencement  of  the 
enterprise,  good  surf-boats  are  all  that  would 
be  necessary.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  entire  practicability  of  this  coast. 
I  will  now  speak  of  the  railroad  route. 

Prom  the  Yentosa  to  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  we  have  level  plains,  offering  a  choice  of 
routes,  plenty,  of  stone  and  timber  at  hand,  of 
the  best  quality  for  the  structure.  The  cost 
of  this  portion  (about  thirty-five  miles)  will 
be  very  trifling.  The  ascent  of  the  mountains 
by  the  Masahua  Pass  has  now  been  surveyed, 
and  the  line  run  through  beyond  the  Sarabia. 
The  result  is  found  to  be,  that  a  grade  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet  per  mile  can  be  carried  up 
the  Pass,  and  that  the  difficulties  are  not 
greater  than  have  been  surmounted  on  roads 
in  the  United  States ;  thence  to  the  “  Lomas 
de  Xochiapa,”  say  fifteen  miles,  the  ground  is 
easy  or  moderately  broken.  Through  the 
“  Lomas  de  Xochiapa,”  say  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
more  difficulties  again  occur,  but  they  are  not 
extraordinary;  thence  ten  or  twelve  miles 
farther  to  the  Sarabia,  the  ground  is  perfectly 
easy.  Through  the  forest  country,  from  “  Paso 
de  la  Puerta”  to  ,  the  Jaltepec,  and  thence 
through  to  “  Jesistepec,”  some  difficulties  will 
be  met  with,  but  I  fancy  nothing  serious.  The 
survey  has,  actually  at  this  moment,  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  foot  of  the  Masahua  Pass  to 
the  Sarabia,  and  thence  Mr.  Avery’s  party  is 
extending  it  towards  “  Paso  de  la  Puerta”  and 
the  Jaltepec.  Mi*.  Williams’s  party  have  just 


gone  down  to  the  Jaltepec,  towards  Jesistepec. 
All  this  will,  I  think,  be  completed  in  a  month, 
and  the  parties  ready  to  return  by  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  May.  As  Mr.  Avery  has  al¬ 
ready  made  a  reconnoissance  from  Minatitlan 
to  Jesistepec,  and  found  the  ground  to  offer 
no  difficulties,  1  do  not  consider  an  actual  sur¬ 
vey  necessary  for  present  purposes,  as  the 
question  is  plain  ana  the  ground  easy.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  in  my  letter  from  “Boca  del  Monte,” 
I  stated  the  expediency,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  commencing  the  line  on  the  Jaltepec. 

Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  into 
consideration,  the  ground  is  remarkably  easy, 
and  timber,  stone,  &c.,  are  at  band  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  the  right  of  way  (so  serious  an 
item  in  the  United  States)  will  have  coat  little 
or  nothing.  .No  estimate  can  be  made  at  pre¬ 
sent,  but  X  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
means  appropriated  by  the  committee  are 
ample.  In  relation  to  the  lands  connected 
with  the  grant,  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  a  finer 
tract  cannot  be  found  in  the  world. 

An  immense  number  of  invaluable  produc¬ 
tions  (comprehending  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
Valuable  productions  of  tropical  climates)  can 
be  raised  here  with  the  greatest  facility,  while 
the  forests  abound  with  natural  productions 
of  great  value.  Throw  in  an  enterprising 
population  here,  and  the  Isthmus  would  be¬ 
come  the  garden  spot  of  the  world. 

In  relation  to  opening  a  travelling  route,  I 
think  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish  steam¬ 
ers,  connecting  with  the  two  coasts  a  small 
steamer,  or  steamers,  on  the  river,  and  the 
horse  or  mule  transportation  across  would 
soon  be  supplied.  Passengers  can  be  got 
across  the  Isthmus  with  such  means  in  six  or 
seven  days  from  Minatitlan  to  the  Pacific. 
There  are  people  on  the  Isthmus  ready  to 
establish  the  land  communication  the  moment 
the  steamers  commence  running ;  so  that  this 
part  of  the  business  will  give  the  company 
no  trouble.  In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no 
exaggeration  in  saying,  that  this  is  the  route, 
and  the  one  which  will  supersede  all  others ; 
and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  value  of 
the  route,  the  value  of  the  lauds,  aud  the 
local  wealth  to  be  produced,  would  almost 
pay  the  building  of  the  railroad,  and  be  an 
immense  contribution  to  the  commerce  of 
New- Orleans.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  no 
statement  or  estimate  you  have  seen  made  as 
yet  realizes  the  full  value  of  this  route  and 
grant ;  it  can  scarcely  be  appreciated.  I 
would  say,  too,  that  the  people  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  are  all  friendly  to  the  utmost  degree  to 
the  enterprise,  and  that  large  subscriptions  of 
stock  can  be  obtained  by  an  authorized  agent. 
I  should  mention  that  rich  beds  of  iron  ore 
exist  here,  and  that  indications  of  silver  are 
apparent. 

Reports  will  he  made  on  this  subject ;  a 
geological  examination  has  been  made,  and 
such  researches  as  could  be  made,  with  our 
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means,  into  the  natural  productions  of  the 
Isthmus. 

I  would  mention  officially,  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mr.  Trastour’s  operations  on  the 
Pacific  have  been  carried  on  with  great  zeal 
and  energy,  and  under  great  disadvantages. 
Mr.  Temple  states  that  his  charts  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  perfectly  reliable.  I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  state  this,  as  so  much  has  .been  circulated 
to  his  disadvantage. 

I  think  the  surveying  parties  will  get 
through  their  work  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  will  be  ready  for  transportation  at  Mina- 
titlan  by  the  15th  May. 

Of  the  funds  now  remaining  available  here, 
there  ate  about  $'7,5GO  still  in  Tehuantepec, 
$5/700  here,  and  $3,000  still  remaining  in 
Vera  Cruz,  say  $16;200  in  all,  which  will  be, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
parties,  and  I  should  think  two  thirds  or  three 


fourths  their  salaries.-— I  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Barnard,  Bvt.  Major  U.  S.  A. 

RAILROAD  COMPETITION — Its  In¬ 
fluence  upon  New-Orleans  Trade.  — But 
what  is  it  to  New-Orleans,  whether  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Louisville  connect  themselves  by 
railroad  with  Charleston'!  Much  in  every 
way,  but  in  the  way  to  which  she  is  perhaps 
most  sensible,  very  much.  In  1 849,  the  cars  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  (Georgia), 
connecting  Chattanooga  with  Savannah  and 
with  Charleston,  commenced  active  operations 
on  the  basin  of  New- Orleans,  in  northeastern 
Alabama  and  southeastern  Tennessee.  Now 
the  extent  of  this  operation  on  the  cotton  re¬ 
ceipts  of  New-Orleans  may  be  shadowed  out 
in  the  following  tabular  facts:  - 


receipts  of  cotton  at  the  several  ports  for  1848, 1849  and  1850. 


-receipts  in  bales. — - — - — ■ >  receipts  in  per  centage 


OF  TOTAL  CROP. 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1848.  1849.  1850. 

New-Orleans. . . . 1,191,000  1,094,000  *797,000. .,  .50.7  40.1  38.1 

Mobile.... . . . ....  436,000  519,000  851,000 _ 18.6  .  19-0  16,8 

Other  Gulf  ports, .  194,000  239,000  200,000 _  8.3  8.8  9.8 

Savannah.  . . . . . . 255,000  391,000  344,000 _ 10,9  14,3  16.4 

Charleston.. . .  261,000  458,000  384,000. ..  .11.1  16.8  18.4 

Other  Atlantic  ports. . .  11,000  28,000  19,000 _ 0.5  1.0  0.6 


Total  crop  .. .. ........  2, 34AO00  .  2,729,000  2,091,000  100.0  100,0  100.0 


New-Orleans  has  therefore  lost,  from  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  Chattanooga  Rail¬ 
road  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  return  of 
the  cotton  crop,  12.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop, 
while  Savannah  ana  Charleston,  the  termini 
of  that  railroad,  have  gained  within  that  time 
12.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  another  word  to  this ;  the  figures 
are  a  very  legible  writing  on  the  wall.  But 


what  will  New-Orleans  lose  when  this  Chat¬ 
tanooga  road  i3  extended  into  northeastern 
Alabama,  and  into  the  heart  of  Tennessee  ? 
Yet  both  extensions  are  in  progress,  one  ap¬ 
proaching  to  completion,  and  Charleston  sub¬ 
sidies  pushing  it  forward  with  giant  strides  l 
Verily,  this  cloud  above  the  horizon  of  New- 
Orleans  is  black  and  boding. 


For  a  great  many  minute  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  embracing  alt 
tfco  particulars  of  their  construction,  progress,  cost,  freight,  etc.,  see  the  volumes  of  Deliow’s  Review,  1846-53, 
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CHICAGO— Growing  Commerce  op.— We  sub-r 
join  a  table  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports, 
from  1836  to  1848  inclusive : 


Imports  Exports 

1836 . $325,203  90  $1,000  64 

1837.. . . 373,677  12  11,665  00 

1838 ..  . . . 579,174  61  16,044  75 

1839 . 630,980  26  33;843  00 

1840.. . . 562,106  20  228,635  74 

1841  . 564,347  88  348,862  24 

1842  . 664,347  88  659,305  26 

1843  . .  971,849  75  682,210  85 

1844. . . .  1,686,4  56  00  785,504  23 

1845 .. ..  . 2,043,445  73  1,543,51 9  85 

1846  . 2,027,150  00  1,813,468  00 

1847  . . 2,641,852  52  2,296,209  00 


1848 . .  8,333,639  86  10,709,333  40 

CINCINNATI.— Imports,  1851-1852,  (for  Exports 
see  Appendix  to  vol.  I.,)  for  the  years  ending  August 
31st. 


Leather . bdls. 

Lemons. . bxs. 

Lime...... ....... ....bbls. 

Liquors . hbds  and  ps. 

Merchan.  and  sund.  .pkgs' 

“  tons. 

Molasses . .  ...bbls. 

Malt . ...bush. 

Nails . . . ..kgs. 

Oil . ..bbls. 

Oranges ....  bxs.  and  bbls. 

Oakum . .  ......bales. 

Oats. . bush. 

Oil  Cake.......... ...lbs. 

Pork  and  Bacon. . .  .hbds. 


Total  Av’rngc  Total 
Imports  Value  Value 

32,283  4  25  137,202 
11,384  9  60  102,456 
4,434  5  00  22,170 

64,817  —  80  -  51,853 
3,162  90  00  284,580 


Apples,  gr . bbl3. 

Beef. . 

Beef . „tcs. 

Bagging . . . pcs. 

Barley . . . 

Beans . . . 

Butter . . . bbls. 

-Butter ..... .firk.  and  kgs 

Blooms . . tons. 

Bran,  &c . sks. 

Candles . . bxs. 

Corn . bush. 

Corn  Meal . 

Cider . .bbls. 

Cheese . .  ..cks. 

Cheese. . . bxs. 

Cotton. . . bales. 

Coffee . . 6ks. 

Codfish... . drums. 

Cooperage . .pcs. 

Eggs .......  bxs.  and  bbls. 

Flour......  .  . bbls. 

Feathers . ...sks. 

Fish,  sund . .  .bbls 

Fish . kgs.  aud  kits. 

Fruit,  dried . bush. 

Grease, . .bbls. 

Glass. . bxs 

Glassware . pkgs. 

Hemp . bdls.  and  bis. 

Hides . loose 

Hides,  green . . lbs. 

Hay .  bales. 

Herring . .bxs. 

Hogs .  . head 

Hops . ..bales. 

Iron  and  Steel . pcs. 

«  “  . bdls. 

“  “  . tons. 

Lead,  —  . . pigs. 

Lard . bbls. 

“  . . kgs. 


71,182  $1  60  $106,844 
1,609  9  00  14,481 

1,145  15  00  14,885 

71  2  00  142 

89,994  0  45  40,447 

14,137  1  60  21,219 

10,203  25  00  265,075 
13,720  13  00  178,360 
4,036  50  00  2UJ,800 
131,014  —  50  65,507 

653  2  00  1,632 

653,788  —  30  196,136 
8,640  —  40  3,456 

874  3  00  2,622 

46  12  00  552 

241,753  2  40  604,141 

12,776  50  00  633,300 
95.732  17  001,627,444 
'431  25  00  10,775 

135,118  —  60  81,070 

10,544  4  00!  42,176 

511,042  3  20’ 1,635,334 

6,716  12  09  80,592 

20,076  9  50  190,722 

1,075  2  00  2,150 


“  .....bbls. 

Pork  in  bulk . ,.lbs. 

Potatoes . bbls. 

Pig  Metal . tons. 

Pim’o  and  P’r . .bgs. 

Rye . . bush. 

Rosin,  &c . . .bbls. 

Raisins . .bxs. 

Rope,  Twine,  &c . 

Rice . . . tcs. 

Sugar . ....hhds. 

«  bbls. 

“  ...bxs. 

Seed,  flax . bbls. 

“  . grass. 

“  ....hemp. 

Salt . . . sks. 

“  . . bbls. 

Shot . ..kgs. 

Tea.... . . ...pkgs. 

Tobacco . hhds. 

“  "bales. 

“  . bxs.  &kg3. 

Tallow . . . bbls. 

Wines . bbls.  &  a  cks. 

“  . bkts.  &  bxs. 

Wheat . bush. 

Wool. . . . bales. 

Whiskey . bbls. 

Cotton  Vara . pkgs. 

“  bbls. 


93,132 

33,220 

64,189 

8,395 

4,547 

1,843 

197,868 

247,400 

10,338 

1,987 

22,501 

16,532,884 

20,739 

22,605 

I, 425 
58,317 
14,184 
28,417 

3,203 

3,782 

39,224 

15,237 

2,259 

48,074 

10,819 

304 

91,312 

58,020 

1,688 

12,810 

II, 469 
1,996 

23,060 

5,930 

4,482 

8,322 

377,077 

4,562 

272,788 

10,836 

167,002 


13  00  1,117,584 

—  60  29,883 

3  00  192,567 

28  00  232.540 
6  00  27,280 

12  00  22,116 
25  00  49,467 

—  0£  1,237 

45  00  465,214 

22  00  43,714 

15  00  337,515 

6  991,973 

1  25  25,923 

24  00  543,570 

13  00  18,525 

—  50  29,158 

3  50  49,644 

2  00  56,834 

5  00  16,015 

25  00  94,550 

58  00  2,274,992 

14  00  213,318 

30  00  67,770 

3  00  144,222 
11  00  119,019 

1  50  456 

1  30  118,705 
1  50  87*030 

17  00  28,596 

25  00  320,250 

46  00  527,160 

4  00  9,984 

20  00  461,200 

15  00  88,950 

35  00  156,870 
10  00  83,220 

—  60  226,422 
50  00  228,100 

6  75  1,773,122 

1  50  16.254 

1  75J  622,507 


1,936  15  00  29,040 

44,004  2  25  99,000 

36,602  4  40?  18,265 

18,334  25  50  467,517 
54,647  2  40  27,269 

54,905  —  41  1,557 

9,270  2  50  23,195 

5,149  —  50  2,574 

460,210  9  00  3,691,890 

1,591  60  00  95,460 

194,107  1  45  291,160 

54,078  3  75  202,729 

10,111  24  00  242,664 
54,733  3  12  171,040 

36,047  21  00  756,987 


Note.— In  tha  above,  wo  have  not  included  Dry 
Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  and  sundry  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles,  which,  with  those  mentioned,  come 
under  the  head  of  Merchandise.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  make  an  estimate  of  these  articles. 
Coal  and  Lumber  are  also  omitted  —  no  correct 
statement  of  the  amount  imported  being  obtainable. 
In  the  above  calculation  we  have  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  correct  average  value,  and  we  believe 
the  aggregate  is  below  rather  than  above  tho  actual 
amount.  The  vsriue  of  the  total  imports  at  this  port 
is  not  less  than  forty  milions.— Editor  of  Cincinnati 
P.  0. 
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COTTON  STATISTICS. 

following  table  has  been  arnuiorod  ami  pub- 
by  Wi '  P.  Wright,  Esq.,  Cotton  Broker,  New- 
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Gresti  Britain. . . . . 

France . . . . 

U nited  States ........... 

Hamburg . 

Netherlands . 

Belgium . . . . 

Russia . 

New  South  Wales. ...... 

Austria . . . . 

Brazils.. . . . 

Spain.... ....  ..*... . 

Sardinia.... ............ 

Denmark . . 

Cuba _ ............... 

Canada....... . . 

Egypt.... . . 

Sweden. . . . 

Portugal. . . . 

Java.... . . . 

Mauritius . . 

Ceylon.. .„.  ............ 

Greece . . . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. . . . . 

Papal  Stales . . 

Bavaria. . . . 

Van  Diemen’s  Land. ..... 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


COUNTRIES 


Import 


Total ....... . 

(Grand  Total.. 


£100,000,000 

45,000,000 

45,000,000 

22,000,000 

22,000.000 

16,000^000 

14,000,000 

1,500,000 

8,800,000 

6,500,000 

6.000,000 

9.000,000 

5,500,000 

5,700,000 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,1100,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

1,100,000 

1,500,000 

850,000 


Exports 


£70,000,000 

56,000,000 

40,000,000 

20,000,000 

18,000,000 

15,000,000 

14,000,000 

1,800,000 

6,000,000 

5,500,000 

5,000,000 

6,500,000 

3,500,000 

5,600,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,600,000 

5,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

500,000 


£321,750,000  £287,900,000 


£615,650,000 


MARINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  following  authentic  and  highly  interesting 
tables  are  from  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile  Jour* 
nul: 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  AND  TONNAGE  BELONGING 
TO  THE  FOLLOWING  COUNTRIES: 


COUNTRIES 

Tons 

Vessels 

4,144,115 

595,344 

34,090 

13,679 

3,064 

337,058 

750 

150,000 

100,000 

L  4,000 

82,053 

286 

22,770 

4,080 

161 

34 

3,535,451 

396,924 

178,000 

1  168,978 
133,402 
68,553 

1793 

Austria- ♦••• , , , , ,  . . .  m  «*. 

Denmark  sind  Bucliics* 

ZviO 

1,520 

Papal  States-  •  •••••••*•*-*••*••»•* 

Canada • 

683 

Ceylon 

30,828 

609 

12,020 

27,598 

133,658 

125 

773 

977 

Total . . 

10,118,841 

THE  SHIPPING  AND  TONNAGE  ENTERED  INWARDS 
j  AND  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  FOLLOW 
i  ING  COUNTRIES  : 

, - Entered— - ,  , - Cleared - \ 

Countries  Tons  Vessels  Tons  Vessels 

Great  Britain...  6,113,696  31,249  5,906,978  29,011 

France .  1,887,291  15,264  1,430,085  13. 000 

Netherlands....  1,099,771  6,959  1,136,864 

Hamburg......  730,596 

Canada... .  628,399 

Spain .  579,475 

India .  406,479 

Prussia........  813,096  4,690 

United  States..  4,328,639  21,643  4,361,002  21,805 

Russia  ....1  323  080  6^401  1,177,994  6,197 

,  Norway.'. .  772,885  7,969  806,766 

Sardinia .  700,000  6,000  700,000 


4,094 

1699 

5,206 


729,186 

636,407 

470,973 

522,036 

823,456 


,017 

4,114 

1,732 

4,622 

1,128 

4,635 


8,160 

6,000 
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/ - Entered - *v,  r- — “-Cleared - , 

Countries  Tons  Veasela  Tons  Vessels 


Austria.... 

....  547,228 

_ 

562,722 

—  - 

Sweden . 

....  540,902 

6,707 

562,394 

6,347 

Belgium _ 

. . . .  356,367 

2,424 

349,638 

2,368 

Egypt. . 

....  409,156 

2,019 

432,696 

1,707 

China . 

....  169,155 

531 

163J17 

528 

Other  Countries  1,927,605 

15,915 

1,965,867 

17,168 

Total _ 

....23,333,620  139,638  22,738,801  136,402 

LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  PROP.  JEWETT’S  WORK. 

No.  61'vols. 


9,505  Public  School  Libraries .  1,552,332 

227  Academies  and  Professional  Schools. .  320,909 
142  Students’  Libraries  (in  Colleges,  &c.).  254,639 

126  College  “  . ... .  586,912 

126  Social  «  (Popular) .  611,334 

39  State  «  . . .  288.937 

34  Scientific  and  Historical  Societies _  138,901 

10,199  Aggregate . ! . .  3,753,904 


!  Teara  Democratic 

1840* . 1,274,197 

1841 . . )  ,048,592 

1842. . 1,133,938 

1843 . 1,073,157 

1844* . 1,372,809 

1845.. ... . 1,161,674 

1846 . ...1,165,432 

1847. . ..... .....1.234. 409 

1848* . ..1,219,962 

1849 . 3,223,371 

1850.. .. . . ..1,298,636 

1851.. .. . . 1,397,767 


Whig  Abolition  Scat'ng 
1,128,276  7,072 

1,025,339  —  21,059 

1,033,828  27,301  15,484 
983,433  56,374  26,881 
1,318,622  62,159  — 

1,113,846  62.194  1,929 

1,132,788  ?9j979  6,305 

1,261,376  78,557  — ■ 

1,360,752  291,342  — 

1,231,368  76,578  6,071 

1,265.240  99,035  1,035 

1, 289^233  78,143  3,096 


POPULATION  —  Growth  of  in  Western 


States. 

18-10  1341 

Wis.....  30,945  37,133 

Iowa....  43.112  51,834 

HI - 476.183  ,584  917 

Ind..... 61-6,866  754,232 
Mich.... 212, 267  248,331 


1843  1844  1850*5 

49,524  52,379  305,191 

69,478  90,000  192^214 

692,653  764,809  851,470 
822,598  868,175  988,416 
284,395  SUB, 437  397,654 


Total..  1,449, 373 1,676,447  1,918,648  2,083,800  2,735,945 


The  number  of  Libraries,  each  less  than 

1,000  volumes. . . : _ ...... 

Volumes  in  these  Libraries. . . . . . 

Number  of  Libraries  containing  each  1,000 

volumes  and  upwards . . . 

Volumes  in  these  Libraries. . .2 

Average  sizo.. . . . . . 


271 

95,980 

423 

,105,652 

4,977 


The  number  of  volumes  published  from  July, 
1850,  to  July,  1851  in  tlie  United  States,  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  publisher  of  the  “  Book  Trade”  to  have 
been  1,298,  embracing  213,049  pages,  and  forming 
1,176  distinct  works.  The  following  is  a  popular  clas- ! 
sification. — Norton’s  Literary  Gazette. 


PRODUCTIONS  OP  THE  WORLD, 


GRAIN. 


Great  Britain. . 
Austria., ...... 

Prance . . 

United  States . 

Russia _ .. ., 

Canada . . . 

Spain . . 

Other  countries 


Quarters 

60*000,000 

26,000,GG0 

62,900,000 

118,000.000 

52J)0O;O0B 

19,000,000 

12,000,000 

45,500,000 


Total. 


,395,500,000 


Novels  and  Tales . , . . . . . ! 

Juveniles . . . . . 

Gift  Books.. . . . 

Poetry,  Hymns,  &c . . 

Music  Books..... . 

Theology  and  Religion . . . 

History  and  Travels . 

Biography.. . , . .. . . . . 

Political... . . . 

Commercial . . . . . . . 

Science.... . . . . 

Natural  History . . . 

Metaphysics . . . 

Mathematics . . . . . 

Classical . 

Dictionary  and  Languages . . 

School  Books . . . . . . . 

Orations... . „ . 

Essays . . . 

Law . . . 

Medicine . 

Agriculture . 

Practical  Mechanics. . . . 

Eine  Arts . . . 

Architecture . . 

Manners  and  Morals . 

Social  Economy. . . . . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous . . . . 


249 

52 

32 


170 

121 

96 

16 

12 

50 

8 

8 

17 

7 
13 
50 

3 
11 
,  43 

47 
20 

18 
6 

8 

38 

15 

48 


POPULAR  VOTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SINCE  1828. — To  note  how  nearly  equal  great  par¬ 
ties  will  be  divided,  we  furnish  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  from  the  Herald : 


Years  '  Democratic  Whig  Abolition  ”t  at’ng 

1828* .  650,943  511,475  —  — 

1832* .  687,502  583,297  —  — 

1836* .  765,068  737,526  -• 

1837  .  819,203  927,213  —  — 

1838  .  956,019  1,060,712  —  — 

1839  . 1,011,168  972,347  -•  — 


G  reat  Britain . 38,000,000 

United  States . 4,400,000 

France . 22,000,000 

Belgium .  4,500,000 

New  South  Wales . .  45,000 


Total.... . . .  68,945,000 


PRECIOUS  METALS. 


Unit*  \  States— California. . . 14,500,000 

Brazil . 7,000,000 

Russia . 3,350,000 

Great  Britain  (Silver) . 50,000 

Australia . — 

Asia . 1,400,000 

Total.... . .  26,300,000 

ICON. 

Tons 

Great  Britain . 1,850,000 

United  States .  — 

France  . 600,000 

Belgium . 230,000 

Russia . . 150,000 

Austria .  — 

Other  countries . 55,800 

Sweden .  157,000 


Total . lbs.  3,042,800 

SILK- 

Austrian  Italy . 7,000,000 

Sardinia .  2,500,000 

Papal  States . 800,000 

Two  Sicilies .  1,200,000 

Tuscany .  260,000 

Prussia . 620,000 

Salonica. . . . . .  160,000 

China .  . — 


*  Presidential  elections. 


Total, 


12,517,000' 
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PROVISION  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  WORLD-1852. 
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Countrisu. 

Mileage 

Sums  Invested 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  . . . 

7,000 

10,289 

5.342 

1,818 

532 

200 

170 

47 

.£250,000,000 

66,500.000 

66,750,000 

49DOO.OOO 

9,500,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Belgium . . . 

Russia . . . . 

Italy. . . . 

Spain . 

Total . 

25,398 

448,750,000 

The  above  tables  refer  to  the  latest  date  on  hand, 
in  October,  1351,  says  the  Belfast  Examine 


ST.  LOUIS— COMMERCE  OF,  1851. 

Statement  of  Domestic  Produce  and  Manufactures 
shipped  from  the  port  of  St.  Louis  destined  toNcw- 
Qrleaus,  Natchez ,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Nashville , 
Mills'1  Point ,  Helena,  and  other  places  on  the  inte¬ 
rior  waters  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  ending 
mil  June,  1851. 


Flour. . . . . . . . . 648,520  bbls 

“  . 2,158  sacks 

Wheat . 112,600  “> 

Oats... . . . 415,624  “ 

Barley . 17,487  44 


“  5.013  tes 

“  . . . . 122, 948  bbls 

Lard . , . . . .  14,290  tes 

c-  . .  47,450 bbls 

“  . 19,730  kgs 

44  . 412  tons 

Beef . 5,111  tes 

“  . 4,538  bbls 

Bacon .  24,432  csks 

i  «  0,986  tes 

Hemp . .  57,160  bales 

Lead . . . . . . 472, *138  pigs 

41  . . .  78,8001b.  brs 

Tobacco . . . , .  9,210  hlids 

“  5,011  bxa 

Refined  Sugars . 21,892  bbla 

Sugars . .  . . . .  21,405  lihcte. 

44  11,548  bbls 

Molasses . 40,510  44 

Whiskey .  29,916  “ 

Hides .  38,430 

Nails . . . . . .  38,776 kgs 

Glass . 6,418  bxs 

Salt .  16,753  bbls 

Cotton  yarn . 6,180  bgs 

Wrought  Iron  Manufactures .........  15,345  tons 

Castings. .  30,840  “ 


POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES-Based 
upon  the  increase  of  population  from  1S40  to  1850  in 
the  following  cities.  Mr.  Scott,  of  New-York,  in 
Hunt's  Merchant  Magazine,  makes  a  table  showing 


TIME  OF  DUPLICATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


Years 


Years 


Milwaukie . 

3 

Chicago . 

3| 

St.  Louis . 

4 

Manchester,  N.  H  . 

4 

Sandusky  City . 

5* 

Columbus,  0". . 

6 

Cleveland . 

6 

Toledo . 

6 

Cincinnati . 

6 

Marietta . 

7 

Indianapolis .  7£ 

Pittsburg .  8 

Newark,  N. . 1 .  8 

Oswego .  8 

Dayton .  8 

New- Albany .  8 

Buffalo .  8£ 

Nashville .  8£ 

Detroit. ............  9 

Zanesville .  9 
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Louisville .  9$  Bangor — . .  14 

Worcester .  9£  Richmoud . . 14£ 

Madison . .  9£  Troy . . .  14£ 

Syracuse . . . 10  Wilmington,  Del....  15 

Springfield . .  10  Lancaster,  Pa .  lf>£ 

Pall  River . .  10  Paterson  . . 16 

Hartford .  11£  Bath,  Me .  16 

Reading . ll|  Albany.. .  16£ 

New-York .  12  York,  Pa.... ...... .  20 

Boston  . .  12  Utica..... . 24 

Washington . .  12  New-Bedford . 26 

Rochester. . .  12  Leckport.. . 27 

Chtllicothe.... . .  12  Schenectady........  28 

Philadelphia. . . 1?£  Newbury  port . 28 


Portland .  12|  Petersburg,  Va . 32 

Providence _ _ ....  12£  New-Orleans, . 34 

Lynn  . . . .  12fc  Charleston,  S.0 . 35 ... 

New-Haven  ........  13  Portsmouth... . . 40 

Columbia, 8.  C. .... .  13  Salem.... . 42 

Baltimore. . .  13i  Newport,  R.  1 . 65 

Wheeling.  . .  13&  Natchez . . . 85 

Lowell. . . . 14  Poughkeepsie . .. ...  90 

Mobile.. . .  14  Hudson.. .  ...100 

New-London — ^ .  14  Carlisle . ......180 

GROWTH  OP  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Pop.  m  Pop  in 
Years  1800  1850 

New-York,  with  suburbs,  had 
an  average  duplication  of 


Cincinnati . 6§ 

Pittsburg . .  9 

St.  Louis . . . 9| 

The  abovecities,  together. ...  17 


.15 

5,349 

51,000 

.12 

8,000 

125,000 

.13 

3,210 

40,000 

.21 

26,614 

170,009 

.20 

73,000 

•450,000 

23 

.38,000 

212,000 

.23 

7,614 

41,500 

.24 

5,537 

27,600 

.18 

2,411 

16,000 

.40 

4,292 

12,500 

.45 

13,712 

48,000 

.56 

9,457  , 

19,000 

.50 

4,196 

8,800 

The  abovecities,  together. ...  17  _  273,391  2,154,300 
All  but  the  four  western . 20  261,076  1,741,300 


Year*,  j  Thoro  is  one  publication  for  every  7,161  free  inliab- 
...14  |  iiants  in  the  United  StnteB  and  territories. 

••  }S!  STATISTICS  OF  NEW-YGRK.— Imports  into 
THE  PORT  OP  Nbw-York,  1851  AND  1852. 

Jan.  }  to  Augi  3t, 
INtt.  1851. 

f"  Brandy, i pipes . . .  10,843  10,716 

’■**  i!u  “  ♦  casks  and  bids.......  25,449  24,660 

•  •  *  jfi*  Coal,  tons. . . 49,451  87,745 

"“oi  Cochineal,  ceroons...... .  1,107  1,521 

’**q2  Cocoa,  bags . . .  4,725  7,719 

Coffee,  pkgs. . .  445,989  392,210 

•  *no  Cotton,  bales . .  397,856  313,890 

•  *  *  £  Duck,  bales. . . . .  300  570 

*•*  ™  “  pieces...... _ _ _  11,913  6,953 

••  Earthenware,  pkgs .  25,604  28,119 

*•*  Figs,  drums,  &c . . . 14,314  56,024 

ok  Gin,  pipes . . . i  3,162  $255 

■*•  2?  Hemp,  bales . , . . .  47,063  42,563 

■”49  “  tons* . . .  268  774 

K  “  No. . .,...7.73,104  866,333 

*”  on  Iron-bar,  tons . ... . .  26,090  37,952 

“  pig, tons . .  ...i  46,390  38,598 

“  sheet,  &c.,  bdls..... .  372,910  479,429 

•  ••K5U  Indigo,  cases 1,258  1,614 

Tates.  “  ceroons... . . .  8S1  656 

Pop  in  Lead,  pigs..  ... . 268,743  328,264 

1850  Molasses,  hhda . . 63,264  76,203 

“  tierces... . Z..  4,916  5,086 

onnn  “  bbls.... . . .  31,940  36,633 

Olive  vulj  casko.. ..  .v.. .... .  .  . ..  747;  1,336 

.fig  “  boxes  and  hskts ......  36,820  19,997 

Pepper, bags . . . 23,414  2,884 

Wnnn  Pimento, bags . 10,950  6,027 

Sags,  bales . .  26,869  24,689 

Rmsins,  casks . 1,894  8,938 

“  bxs  and  frails .  105,711  148,738 

H  “  drums.................  -  960 

?£*®®  Rice. tierces... . . 23,910  28,859 

3“”  Rum, puncheons . 1,183  996 

$o00  Salt  bushels. . . . .1,315.407  1,246,579 

$£®Z  Saltpetre,  bags . . . .  28,021  13,244 

Sugar,  hhds, . . .  157,886  133,082 

®’g®  ,  “  tierces . P... .  3,380  1  448 

“  bbls . . 34,627  31,379 

000  u  boxes....... . 163,157  168,038 

“  bags . 59,890  141,277 


Spelter,  plates . ......  — - -  •  54,493 


The  four  western.. . .  8  12,313  413,000 

The  four  largest  eastern . 15J-  201,000  1,482,000 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  &c.,  PUBLISHED 
IN  U.  S.— The  statistics  of  the  newspaper  press  form 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  returns  of  the  7th  cen¬ 
sus.  It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  on  the  1st June, 
1850,  animated  to  2,3u0.  Of  these  2,494  were  fully 
returned,  234  bad  all  the  facts  excepting  circulation 
given,  and  72  are  estimated  for  California,  the  terri¬ 
tories,  and  those  that  may  have  been  omitted  by  the 
Assistant  Marshal. 

From  calculations  made  on  the  statistics  returned, 
and  estimates  where  they  have  been  omitted,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  aggregate  circulation  of  those  2,800 
papers  and  periodicals  is  about  5,000,000,  and  that 
the  entire,  number  of  copied  printed  annually  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  422,600,000.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  show  the  number  of  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  other  is  ues,  with  the  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  each  class : 


Dallies . . .  350  750,000  235,000,000 

Tri-weeklies...........  150  75,000  11,700,000 

Semi-weeklies .  125  80,000  8,320,000 

Weeklies . 2,000  2,875,000  149,500,000 

Semi-monthlies ..........  50  .  300  000  7,300,009 

Monthlies .  109  900,000  10,800,000 

Quarterlies . 25  20,000  80,000 

2,800  5,000,000  422,700,000 
424-  papers  are  issued  in  the  New-England  states, 
876  in  the  middle  states,  716  in  the  southern  stales, 
and  784  inthewestemstates. 

The  average  circulation  of  papers  in  the  United 
States,  1,785. 


Isonnn  “  Plate8i  boxes .  2*6,152  230,3*2 

482,000  Tobacco,  hhds. . . . 10,603  9,454 

I3HED  “  bales  and  ceroons... 24,550  15,434 

ssform  Wim?s,  butts  and  pipes....  . .  1,064  963,; 

th  cen-  ‘k  hhds  and  |  pipes. .......  13,631  ll,767k 

spapers  “  £  casks . . .  28,884  37,323 

it  June,  “  bbls . . . . . 6,607  7,118 

re  fully  “  boxes... . . .  44,172  53,760 

iulation  Wool,  bales . .  11,757  37,163 

biet£  EMIGRATION  INTO  MASSACHUSETTS,  1851.— 

*  The  Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers  for  the 
turned.  P°rt  of  Boston,  J.  B.  Mtinroe,  has  presented  a  state- 
it  an-  mcnt  of  fcbe  foreign  emigration,  by  which  we  find 
l  o  qAa  that  the  whole  number  arrived  by  water  in  1850 

idrim*  vas.. . . . . . . . . .  30,075 

in  the  7?he  whole  number  arrived  by  land  in  1850. . .  10,786 

weeklv*  *otai  ia  1850  •  •  .  40,861 

In  1851,  the  number  by  water  was. , . .  .28,319 

uia-  In  1851,  the  number  by  land  was . 16,654 

of  copies  Total  m  1851..  i' . . . . 45,973 

ed  atriy.  Being  as  increase  of  1851  over  1850,  by 

000,000  la®*1*  of . .  5,868 

706  000  and  a  decrease,  by  water,  of..  ..  7oS 

320*000  Leaving  a  total  increase  of . . .  5,112 


Native  And  Foreich  Population  op  Massachu¬ 
setts. — The  population  of  Massachusetts,  in  1850,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  census,  was  994,665.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  £00,896  were  foreigners,  about  one  half  of  whom 
belonged  to  Boston  and  to  towns  within  ten  miles  of 
that  city.  The  rapid  increase  of  foreigners  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  continual  influx  to  this 
country  from  foreign  shores,  have  created  fears  in 
many  minds  for  the  result  of  its  influence  upon  the 
country  and  its  institutions,  and  have  also  been  made 
the  subject  of  legislation. 


